Stream-filled  valleys, 

And  sheltering  hills 
Which  touch  the  sky 
Are  silent  witness 
T o God’s  greatness. 

Still  God  needs  a voice— 
His  Word- 
In  us, 

To  witness  to  His  grace. 

-D. 
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The  Tragedy  of  Reaction 

By  Ervin  N.  Hershberger 

Two  little  raindrops  snuggled  side  by  side  on  the  very  peak  of  a 
roof.  They  looked  alike,  they  felt  alike,  and  were  alike.  They  had 
come  from  the  same  cloud  and  would  go  to  the  same  ocean.  Had  they 
landed  in  a valley  they  would  have  stayed  together,  but  on  the  very 
pinnacle,  where  the  gravity  of  their  own  weight  became  the  deciding 
factor,  they  parted.  One  moment  later  they  were  eavesdropping— the 
width  of  the  house  apart.  In  a matter  of  days  there  were  miles  between 
them. 

“Raindrop  Christianity”  is  all  too  common  among  brethren.  One 
of  the  blessings  of  valley  experiences  is  that  they  tend  to  draw  us 
together,  while  the  mountain  peaks  of  opportunity  and  potential  also 
have  the  potential  of  fatal  separation.  When  brethren  are  pulled  apart 
by  their  own  weight,  they  suddenly  find  themselves  eavesdropping  at 
opposite  sides  of  God’s  house!  Inside  or  outside?  That’s  the  solemn 
question— sometimes  the  tragedy! 

One  brother,  when  involved  in  a certain  controversy,  explained 
his  predicament  thus:  “Both  sides  have  already  gone  too  far  to  give  up.” 
That,  exactly,  is  the  tragedy  of  reaction.  Moral  ethics  and  doctrinal 
standards  are  quickly  sacrificed  to  the  urgency  of  winning  a dispute. 
Each  side  builds  massive  defense  towers  on  the  heaving  sides  of  belch- 
ing Mount  Argument,  adding  enormous  bulk  to  the  inevitable  land- 
slide. In  the  end,  many  a tower  proves  to  have  been  merely  a tower 
of  babel. 

Major  church  divisions  have  sprung  from  minor  incidents.  Per- 
sonality clashes  have  played  such  a significant  role  in  our  multiple 
divisions  that  we’d  blush  with  shame  if  the  facts  were  fully  known. 
How  true  that  “we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,”  and  how 
fragile  our  vessels  often  are!  Isn’t  it  time  we  take  inventory  of  “this 
treasure”  entrusted  to  us?  We  will  need  to  give  an  account  for  what 
we  lose,  and  the  heap  of  shattered  vessels  among  us  is  appalling 
evidence  of  much  spilled  treasure. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  most  sincere  and  intimate  brethren  to 
discover  some  differences  in  their  interpretations  of  certain  Scriptures, 
or  in  their  applications  of  certain  doctrines.  Some  of  these  differences 
may  be  of  vital  importance  and  need  to  be  resolved  with  much  prayer 
and  fasting.  Others  are  relatively  minor,  (Continued  on  page  572) 


11?  field  notes 

Robert  Witmer,  France,  at  Baden,  Ont., 
July  12. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Troyer,  on  short 
furlough  from  Puerto  Rico,  will  celebrate 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary,  July  12, 
at  the  Howard-Miami  Church  Cabin,  near 
Kokomo,  Ind.  Friends  and  relatives  are  in- 
vited to  share  in  this  celebration  from  2:00 
to  5:00  p.m.  The  Troyers  were  the  first 
couple  married  in  the  Howard-Miami 
Church.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren: Nortell,  Indianapolis;  Doctors  Wel- 
don and  Dana  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  and  Anna- 
belle— Mrs.  Lawrence  Greaser,  Puerto  Rico. 
They  have  14  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild. 

Glenn  Esh,  Akron,  Pa.,  at  Faith,  Oxford, 
N.J.,  July  28. 

Robert  Garber,  Ethiopia,  at  Stony  Brook, 
York,  Pa.,  July  5,  a.m.;  Oakwood,  Cono- 
wingo,  Md.,  July  9,  p.m.;  New  Danville, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  12,  a.m. 

Paul  M.  Gingrich,  Ethiopia,  at  Spruce 
Lake  Camp,  Canadensis,  Pa.,  July  3-5;  Tel- 
Hai  Camp,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  July  1 1,  p.m.; 
and  Stumptown,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  July 
12,  p.m. 

Omar  B.  Stahl,  Germany,  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  July  5,  a.m.;  Churchtown,  Allen,  Pa., 
July  5,  p.m.;  Coatesville,  Pa.,  July  12,  a.m. 

"Ein  ganze  Deutsche  Evangelischen  Ver- 
sammlung  ist  bestellt”  at  the  Mennonite 
meetinghouse,  Martindale,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  July  19,  2:30  D.S.T.  Martindale  is  lo- 
cated four  miles  southeast  of  Ephrata,  on 
an  unnumbered  road  from  Hinkletown, 
Route  322,  to  Terre  Hill,  Route  897. 

Annual  Franconia  Conference  Ministeri- 
al meeting,  Nov.  16,  17,  at  the  Franconia 
meetinghouse,  Franconia,  Pa.  Visiting 
speakers  are  J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Clayton  L.  Keener,  Refton,  Pa. 

The  annual  reunion  of  Philhaven  Hos- 
pital, Lebanon,  Pa.,  will  be  held  Aug.  22 
at  4:00  p.m.  All  staff,  board  of  directors, 
and  former  employees  are  invited. 

Ray  Horst,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Neffsville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  9,  p.m. 

Correction:  The  price  given  for  the  new 
reprint  of  the  booklet,  The  Revised  Stand- 
ard Version,  an  Examination  and  Evalua- 
tion, is  $1.00  instead  of  60^  as  indicated  in 
an  editorial  in  the  June  30  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald. 

Lowell  Nissley,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  has 
accepted  a full-time  position  with  Men- 
nonite Aid,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Persons  sending  to  the  Gospel  Herald 
material  such  as  births,  obituaries,  and  an- 
niversaries, be  sure  to  give  clear  and  com- 
plete information.  Information  such  as 
dates,  spelling  of  names,  survival  of  hus- 
band or  wife,  etc.,  is  frequently  not  clear. 

A special  anniversary  program  was  held 
June  28  at  Bonneyville,  Bristol,  Ind.,  com- 


memorating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Henry  Weaver's  ordination  as  deacon  of 
Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.,  as  well  as  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  Deacon  Earl  Miller. 

Roger  Richer,  Archbold,  Ohio,  will  as- 
sume the  pastorate  at  Seventh  Street,  Up- 
land, Calif.,  in  the  near  future. 

Dan  Haarer,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  accepted 
a call  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  North  Ridge 
congregation,  near  Springfield,  Ohio. 

LeRoy  Kennel,  Lombard,  111.,  at  Logs- 
den,  Oreg.,  July  5. 

The  Cleason  Bender  family,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  have  gone  to  Ontario,  Canada,  to  as- 
sist in  the  work  of  the  Northern  Light 
Gospel  Mission,  which  works  out  of  Red 
Lake,  Ont.  They  will  be  serving  during  the 
month  of  July. 

G.  Irvin  Lehman,  Park  View,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  be  pastor  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Port  Republic,  Va.,  during  Hubert  Pell- 
man’s  leave  for  study  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

Change  of  address:  Glen  Yoder  from 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  to  Sunshine  Children’s 
Home,  7223  Maumee-Western  Rd.,  Mau- 
mee, Ohio  43537.  Telephone:  419  893- 
2764.  Robert  G.  Keener  from  Greenfield 
Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  280  Strasburg  Pike, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17602.  Telephone:  717  392- 
5816.  Robert  Yoder  from  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  to  Route  2,  Box  286,  Gulfport, 
Miss. 

Wanted:  The  book,  Getting  Things  from 
God,  by  Charles  Blanchard.  Write  Roy  E. 
Hartzler,  Route  2,  Box  153,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Fin- 
land, Pennsburg,  Pa„  seven  at  Duchess, 
Alta.;  one  at  Eaglesham,  Alta.;  ten  at  Flora- 
dale,  Ont.,  and  one  by  confession. 

Evangelistic  meetings:  Myron  Augsburg- 
er,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Sugar  Creek,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  July  26  to  Aug.  2.  Howard 
Zehr,  Hesston,  Kans.,  at  Argentine,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  Sept.  20-24.  B.  Charles  Hostet- 
ler, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Poole,  Ont., 
Sept.  20-27. 

Alta  M.  Housour,  Formosa,  spoke  con- 
cerning her  work,  and  showed  slides,  to  the 
staff  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter the  evening  of  June  20.  Miss  Housour 
had  spent  13  summers  as  dietitian  at  the 
camp  before  going  to  Formosa. 

People  traveling  to  and  from  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  should  note  that  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  central  of- 
fices at  Akron,  Pa.,  are  readily  accessible 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Fairgo- 
ers  are  invited  to  stop  in  and  see  the  MCC 
headquarters. 

Akron,  Pa.,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  country,  and  lies  approxi- 
mately midway  between  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia.  You  should  take  Exit  21  off 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and  proceed 
about  10  miles  south  along  U.S.  222. 

If  you  are  planning  to  visit  on  a Satur- 
day, write  beforehand  to  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  someone 
will  be  available  to  give  you  a guided  tour. 
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$ EDITORIAL 

The  First  Amendment  and  Us 

Guest  Editorial 


“God  in  the  last  paragraph’’  is  the 
description  of  many  political  speeches. 
No  well-rounded  appeal  is  complete 
without  this  mention.  Most  folks  are 
religious.  Some  don’t  put  too  much 
stock  in  it  for  themselves,  but  then  a 
little  religion  never  hurt  anyone.  Es- 
pecially politicians.  So  “God  in  the  last 
paragraph”  is  a reassuring,  and  usually 
harmless,  ritual. 

But  now  we  come  to  “God  in  the 
First  Amendment.”  That’s  a little  dif- 
ferent. This  comes  down  to  the  basic 
law  of  the  United  States.  It’s  called  the 
Constitution  and  over  the  years  each 
word  has  been  weighed  carefully.  The 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  special  significance  to  all  religious 
people  and  especially  to  Mennonites.  It 
says  in  part:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.” 

Why  is  this  guarantee  important  to 
Mennonites?  Anyone  who  has  forgotten 
needs  to  go  back  and  read  the  Martyrs’ 
Mirror  or  even  Smith’s  Story  of  the 
Mennonites.  The  Mennonites  of  the 
sixteenth  century  died  because  they  be- 
lieved that  no  state  should  enforce  a 
religion.  In  those  days  the  courts  of 
some  countries  were  run  by  Lutherans, 
others  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
still  others  by  Roman  Catholics. 

But  Mennonites  refused  to  follow  the 
religious  doctrine  handed  down  by  any 
court,  prince,  or  magistrate.  It  was  a 
little  hard  for  their  fellow  citizens  to 
understand.  It  seemed  such  a trivial 
thing.  Why  not  join  the  church  they 
tell  you  to?  It’s  a simple  thing  to  do 
and  then  you  can  believe  and  do  what 
you  want. 

But  religion  wasn’t  so  simple  for 
those  early  Mennonites.  Their  faith  was 
first  of  all  a loyalty  to  Christ,  and  they 
wanted  everyone  to  get  that  straight. 
As  they  burned  at  the  stake  and  put 


their  heads  on  the  block,  the  point 
soaked  in  with  their  blood.  It  isn’t 
stretching  a point  - too  far  to  say  that 
because  they  protested  in  the  1500’s  the 
First  Amendment  was  written  as  it  is 
in  the  1700's. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  1900’s  and 
a proposal  is  creeping  into  Congress 
that  suggests  rewriting  the  first  sixteen 
words  of  the  First  Amendment  with 
ninety-seven  others.  It  is  called  the 
Becker  Amendment.  It  will,  I am  sure, 
become  known  more  popularly  as  the 
Prayer  Amendment.  The  amendment 
seems  so  good  and  right.  It  allows 
voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools  and  other  governmental 
institutions.  The  amendment  says  that 
this  is  not  an  establishment  of  religion. 

But  it  is.  It  means  that  the  majority 
in  any  community  can  decide  the  type 
of  prayers  and  Bible  to  be  read.  Some- 
how we  always  assume  that  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a Protestant  community. 


The  seventh  church-wide  Mennonite 
Sunday  School  Convention  is  nearing. 
It  will  be  held  Aug.  6-9  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Out- 
standing speakers,  100  workshops,  and 
great  array  of  exhibits  will  characterize 
the  meeting.  The  convention  theme  is 
“Teaching  for  Mission,”  with  the  ob- 
jectives to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  in- 
spire, and  to  involve. 

C.  Adrian  Heaton,  president  of  the 
California  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Covina,  Calif.,  will  bring  two 
main  addresses  and  conduct  several 
workshops. 

Ross  T.  Bender,  dean  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Mennonite  Commis- 
sion for  Christian  Education,  will  serve 
as  moderator  of  the  sessions.  Paul  G. 


This  will  not  always  be  so.  M our  peo- 
ple move  around,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  Catholic,  Jewish,  or  other  re- 
ligious communities.  Do  we  want  these 
folks  to  teach  us  religion? 

And  even  if  we  were  in  the  majority, 
do  we  want  to  use  the  police  power  of 
our  community  to  teach  the  mildest 
form  of  our  faith?  (Remember  that  if 
a child  does  not  go  to  school,  a truant 
officer  comes  around  to  make  him  go  to 
school.)  Let’s  pray,  read  our  Bibles, 
teach,  and  witness  in  our  homes,  in 
our  churches,  on  the  streets,  and  in  the 
market  places  where  people  are  free  to 
join  with  us  or  leave  us.  We  don’t  want 
or  need  the  police  to  be  our  ushers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  need  a con- 
cern for  the  purity  of  our  faith.  Few 
things  drag  down  the  Christian  wit- 
ness more  than  the  watered-down 
Christianity  (if  watered  down  is  Chris- 
tianity) that  too  many  people  practice 
already.  Our  faith  is  not  going  to  re- 
ceive any  help  for  evangelism  from 
prayer  in  public  school.  Such  exercises 
serve  only  to  vaccinate  children  against 
future  encounters.  They  will  assume 
that  they  have  faith  because  they  pray 
in  school. 

We  like  the  First  Amendment  the 
way  it  is.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way.— May- 
nard Shelly,  in  The  Mennonite. 


Landis,  Salunga,  Pa.,  a bishop  in  the 
Lancaster  Conference,  will  be  worship 
leader.  Well-known  song  leaders,  Hi- 
ram Hershey  and  Abner  Miller,  will  be 
in  charge  of  music.  The  Mennonite 
Hour  Chorus  will  sing. 

Each  congregation  should  send  del- 
egates to  this  meeting.  It  will  under- 
gird and  strengthen  its  teaching  min- 
istry. This  convention  is  of  special 
significance  since  it  will  seek  to  give 
new  direction  and  impetus  to  the  entire 
Christian  education  ministry  of  the 
local  congregation.  The  work  of  the 
church,  both  in  its  gathered  and  scat- 
tered mission,  will  be  looked  at  care- 
fully. Such  a meeting  can  have  tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  entire 

(Continued  on  page  572) 
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Harmony'and,  melody  are  produced  only  by  a 
proper  blending  of  differences. 

The  Tragedy  of  Reaction 

(Continued  from  first  page) 


but  may  “snowball”  to  enormous  propor- 
tions as  they  get  rolled  along. 

In  either  case,  the  fatal  blow  comes  when 
the  lines  of  communication  are  blocked. 
Before  we  know  it,  we  are  looking  at  our 
brethren  through  a telescope  turned  the 
wrong  way.  This,  of  course,  makes  the 
distance  between  us  appear  to  be  ten  times 
greater  than  it  really  is.  That  hurtsl 
Quickly  we  grab  a magnifying  glass  to 
thoroughly  examine  ourselves,  not  so  much 
for  errors  as  for  wounds.  A tiny  cut  is 
magnified  to  look  like  an  ugly  gash  and  our 
sweat  pores  like  miniature  bomb  craters. 
"Oh,”  we  gasp,  “we’ve  been  attacked!” 
Immediately  we  rush  into  the  construction 
of  a defense  tower  on  the  “grapevine” 
evidence  of  hostility. 

The  minute  we  begin  to  build  a private 
defense  and  observation  tower  (from  which 
to  analyze  and  counteract  our  brethren  at 
safe  range)  Satan  dashes  to  the  scene  with 
building  material  and  equipment  to  spare. 
He  has  construction  crews  on  call  with 
loads  of  anti-brotherhood  timbers.  He  has 
laboratories  bulging  with  specially  designed 
telescopes,  magnifying  glasses,  and  leaven- 
ing capsules.  His  technicians  are  skilled  in 
making  brethren  look  fierce,  furious,  and 
fatal  to  each  other.  But  while  we  build 
defenses  against  each  other  and  smash  each 
other’s  earthen  vessels,  he  gobbles  up  the 
treasures  we  spill,  and  stacks  them  up  as  a 
witness  against  us. 

All  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  at  some  time 
or  other  been  caught  in  this  vicious  game 
of  self-defense.  Some  have  played  it  harder 
and  longer  than  others,  but  all  of  us  have 
played  it  enough  to  warrant  careful  heart- 
searching and  repentance.  We  usually  play 
it  to  the  tune  of  “earnestly  contending  for 
the  faith,”  and  quite  often  with  sincere 
convictions;  but  that  subtle  self  of  ours  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  our  flesh  and  bone. 
Careful  examination  under  the  searchlight 
of  God’s  Word  and  the  X ray  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  help  most  of  us  to  be  more 
charitable  toward  our  fellow  men. 

After  all,  harmony  and  melody  are  im- 
possible without  some  differences.  Singing 
one  note  over  and  over,  at  the  same  pitch 
and  with  the  same  duration,  would  be  an 
obnoxious  monotone.  Harmony  and  mel- 
ody are  produced  only  by  a proper  blend- 
ing of  differences.  For  our  own  good  we 
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need  to  rub  against  these  differences  con- 
stantly—it  wipes  off  the  smudge  and 
smoothes  our  rugged  edges. 

Of  course  we  need  to  be  well  lubricated 
with  the  oil  of  brotherly  love.  If  the  oil  is 
missing,  or  gets  too  thin,  friction  builds  up 
rapidly,  and  out  go  the  bearings!  For  that 
reason  we  should  sit  down  and  discuss  our 
differences  face  to  face,  on  loving,  brother- 
ly terms.  One  thing  is  sure,  if  we’d  use 
more  oil,  we’d  need  fewer  towers.  And 
sometimes  we  should  do  like  the  brother 
who  stopped  an  argument  before  it  started, 
by  simply  saying,  “I’ll  give  up  before  it 
goes  too  hard." 

At  the  same  time  we  must  also  beware 
of  pushing  the  pendulum  to  the  other 
extreme,  such  as  is  being  done  by  the  all- 
inclusive  ecumenical  movement.  Many 
churches  are  throwing  Biblical  principles 
to  the  wind  for  the  sake  of  joining  hands 
with  everybody,  saved  or  unsaved.  This 
seems  to  be  a reactionary  rebound  from 
reactionary  divisions.  The  farther  a spring 
is  forced  to  one  extreme  the  greater  is  the 
rebound  to  the  other.  Both  extremes  are 
out  of  balance  with  the  Scriptures.  Or- 
ganizational union  without  spiritual  unity 
is  an  unscriptural  tower  of  babel,  but  or- 
ganizational chaos  among  brethren  of  like 
precious  faith  is  an  unscriptural  babel  of 
towers.  May  God  save  us  from  both  ex- 
tremes!— Herold  der  Wahrheit. 

EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  571) 

ministry  of  the  church  in  the  years 
ahead. 

There  will  be  attendance  awards— 
twelve  in  fact.  These  awards  will  be 
given  to  Sunday  schools  according  to 
the  size  and  distance  traveled.  Points 
will  be  determined  for  each  school  by 
the  number  of  registered  delegates 
times  the  number  of  miles  traveled 
from  the  home  church  to  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Sunday  schools  will  be  grouped 
in  classes  according  to  enrollment  and 
distance. 

A poster  contest  furnishes  another 
attraction.  Young  people,  ages  9-18,  are 
urged  to  compete  in  this.  Sunday- 
school  superintendents  have  informa- 
tion and  specifications  on  this.  Check 


Our  Readers  Say— 

As  I was  reading  some  of  the  articles  written 
in  the  June  2 issue  of  a paper  that  has  meant 
much  to  me  and  has  often  moved  me  greatly, 
and  has  certainly  inspired  me  toward  a higher 
way  of  life,  I was  surprised,  almost  shocked,  at 
the  article,  “Concerns  for  Separation”  (p.  465). 
I am  not  sure  whether  I understand  it  correctly 
or  not,  but  I read  it  through  several  times  and 
I cannot  believe  that  any  Christian  would  feel 
in  such  a way  that  he  thinks  we  shouldn't  go 
out  and  mingle  with  the  sinners  in  order  to 
win  them.  Jesus  certainly  mingled  with  sinners. 
He  healed  them  and  prayed  with  them.  John 
3:16  says,  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  [that 
means  everyone],  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  that  whosoever,”  and  how  does  an  un- 
converted person  become  converted  if  some  be- 
liever doesn’t  take  time  out  to  show  him— more 
in  actions  than  in  words— how  a living  God  can 
change  him,  fill  him  with  love,  real  love,  and 
give  him  precious  hope  for  the  future?  By  that 
I mean  everyone,  not  just  a separate  few,  be- 
cause we  have  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.  But  for  the  mercy  of  a forgiving 
Lord  very  few  of  us  would  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.  One  reason  that  I felt  moved  to  write 
this  was  for  the  non-Christians  who  might  hap- 
pen to  read  the  article.  To  love  God  and  our 
fellow  man  includes  everyone.— Lydia  Beachy, 
Carlton,  Oreg. 

# * • 

(Because  numerous  letters  have  come  with 
similar  comments  on  the  article,  “Concerns  for 
Separation,”  it  should  be  stated  that  this  article 
is  written  in  a style  of  writing  called  satire. 
A writer  is  open  to  misunderstanding  when 
he  writes  satire.  Satire  is  a rambling  composi- 
tion devoted  to  point  out,  censure,  or  reprove 
some  prevailing  wrong.  To  do  this,  the  writer 
states  things  the  opposite  of  what  he  really 
means  to  drive  home  to  the  heart  the  awfulness 
of  the  wrong  he  desires  to  point  out. 

The  thrust  of  the  article,  “Concerns  for  Sep- 
aration,” is  to  point  up  the  wrong  attitude  of 
some  in  attempting  to  be  separate  from  the 
world.  Read  it  in  this  light.  You  will  see  that 
the  author  is  really  pleading  for  Christians  to 
be  witnesses  to  Christ,  to  mingle  with  the  un- 
saved to  bring  them  to  Christ.— Editor.) 


also  the  June  14  or  July  12  Words  of 
Cheer.  This  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
carries  additional  information  on  the 
convention. 

This  Sunday  School  Convention 
seems  to  be  planned  with  everyone  in 
mind.  Plan  to  attend.— D. 

Water  from  Many  Wells 

Collected  by  Nora  Oswald 

If  we  pitch  our  tents  toward  Sodom,  we 
should  be  sure  we  have  an  altar  there. 

Can  we  live  in  the  midst  of  our  Sodom 
and  keep  our  altar? 

How  did  Abraham  know  that  conditions 
were  so  bad  in  Sodom?  Abraham  had  God’s 
point  of  view. 

East  of  Illinois  we  are  no  longer  a rural 
church.  Is  it  possible  to  live  in  urban 
Sodom  without  being  partakers  of  its  wick- 
edness? It  is  possible,  but  it  is  a hard  job.— 
Harold  Bender. 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  33 

The  Incarnation 

By  Laurence  M.  Horst 


At  the  very  heart  of  man’s  relationship 
and  fellowship  with  God  is  the  fact  of  the 
incarnation.  Undoubtedly  the  most  signifi- 
cant word  describing  the  wonderful  person 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  incarnation.  It 
is  as  essential  to  Christian  faith  as  "conduc- 
tors” are  to  electrical  current;  as  rails  for 
carrying  the  train  to  a given  destination, 
or  words  to  convey  truth. 

The  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
God’s  way  of  coming  down  to  man  in  his 
sin  dilemma,  in  his  hopelessness,  to  make 
possible  to  him  a new  life  of  holiness.  God 
could  only  be  understood  by  mankind  if 
He  could  somehow  walk  with  men,  suffer 
with  men,  fellowship  with  men,  and  then 
finally  die  as  a substitute  for  man  and 
satisfy  thus  the  penalty  for  man’s  sin. 

The  meaning  of  incarnation:  Harper's 
Bible  Dictionary  speaks  of  the  incarnation 
as  “that  process  whereby  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God  appeared  in  history  as  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  to  reveal  God  to  men  in  the 
fulness  of  His  holy  love,  and  to  become 
the  means  of  their  salvation.”1 

The  word  itself  actually  means  "in  the 
flesh;  enfleshment.”  The  root  word  is  Latin 
( carnis  or  flesh) . Incarnation  then  is  the 
word  we  use  to  describe  the  God-man. 
Christ  was  not  two  persons,  but  He  was 
wholly  God  and  wholly  man  in  one  person, 
one  well-integrated  holy  personality.  It  was 
not  the  Triune  God  but  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity  that  assumed  human  na- 
ture. For  that  reason  it  is  better  to  say 
that  the  Word  became  flesh  than  to  say 
that  God  became  man.  However,  we 
should  further  note  that  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trinity  was  active  in  the  in- 
carnation. "For  that  which  is  conceived 
in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Matt.  1:20) . 
“Therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall 
be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God”  (Luke  1:35).  “Therefore  being  a 
prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn 
with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of 
his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne”  (Acts 
2:30) . "But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made 
of  a woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  re- 
deem them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons” 
(Gal.  4:4,  5) . 

Incarnation  as  a concept  was  not  new 
to  the  Oriental.  The  idea  of  incarnation 
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is  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
The  incarnation  of  the  gods  in  temporary 
form  was  to  be  found  in  Greek  religion. 
However,  the  incarnate  Christ  is  unique 
because  of  His  holiness  and  purity  and 
purpose.  Add  to  this  the  facts  in  the  case 
as  against  the  mythology  of  other  proposed 
incarnations. 

Incarnation  implies  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the 
incarnation  of  one  who  had  no  previous 
existence.  This  pre-existence  is  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God”  (John  1:1). 
"I  came  down  from  heaven”  (John  6:38) . 
Other  Scriptures  include  II  Cor.  8:9;  Phil. 
2:6,  7;  Gal.  4:4.  Jesus  said,  “Before  Abra- 
ham was,  I am,”  and  “O  Father,  glorify 
thou  me  . . . with  the  glory  which  I had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was”  (John 
8:58;  17:5). 

The  eternal  existence  of  Jesus  was  neces- 
sary to  His  redeeming  power.  He  emptied 
Himself  of  the  glory  He  enjoyed  from 
eternity  to  become  the  Revealer  of  God  to 
men.  “The  Christ  of  the  New  Testament 
is  not  a man  deified  by  his  zealous  disciples, 
but  the  eternal  Son  of  God  who  volun- 
tarily became  man  to  redeem  lost  hu- 
manity.”2 

Incarnation  implies  the  two  natures  of 
Christ.  The  Bible  teaches  that  there  is  one 
Saviour  or  Redeemer,  One  who  is  to 
mediate  between  God  and  men.  This 
Mediator  is  to  have  two  natures— one  hu- 
man and  the  other  divine.  “Ye  seek  to  kill 
me,  a man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth” 
(John  8:40) ; “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a man 
approved  of  God  among  you”  (Acts  2:22) ; 
“one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus”  (I  Tim.  2:5) ; “Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God”  (I  John  4:2) . 

Above  are  several  Scriptures  referring  to 
Jesus’  humanity.  In  His  humanity  He  was 
subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
development.  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom,  in 
stature,  in  favor  with  God  and  men;  He 
waxed  strong  in  spirit;  He  learned  obedi- 
ence, suffered  being  tempted;  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering.  It  seems  He  was 
at  times  lonesome  for  fellowship;  He  spent 
nights  in  prayer  with  the  Father;  He  was 
hungry,  tired,  thirsty.  Jesus  experienced 
and  revealed  the  emotions  of  other  men 
in  that  He  was  pleased;  He  was  angry;  He 
sorrowed  weeping  over  Jerusalem;  He 
deeply  loved  His  fellow  men;  He  bled;  He 
died.  However,  He  had  a human  nature 


that  found  its  personality  in  union  with 
the  divine  nature. 

In  His  incarnation  Jesus  also  had  a 
divine  nature.  He  was  more  than  a man. 
When  twelve  years  of  age  He  had  a keen 
sense  of  His  divine  responsibility  and  His 
relation  with  the  Father.  He  said  to  His 
parents,  "Wist  ye  not  that  I must  be  about 
my  Father’s  business?” 

Jesus  had  superhuman  knowledge  and 
comprehension.  He  had  powers  of  healing 
sick  bodies,  forgiving  sins,  stilling  the  sea, 
multiplying  the  loaves  and  fishes,  casting 
out  demons. 

Jesus  addressed  Philip,  “Have  I been 
so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou 
not  known  me,  Philip?  he  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father;  and-  how  sayest 
thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father?  Believest 
thou  not  that  I am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me?” 

Jesus  was  divine  in  His  birth  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  His  victory  over  tempta- 
tion, in  His  ministry,  in  His  sacrificial 
death,  in  His  resurrection,  in  His  ascen- 
sion, and  in  His  work  with  the  church 
present  and  future. 

The  human  nature  and  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ  blend  into  one  single  undivided 
personality.  “The  two  natures  are  bound 
together,  not  by  the  moral  tie  of  friend- 
ship, nor  by  the  spiritual  tie  which  links 
the  believer  to  his  Lord,  but  by  a bond 
unique  and  inscrutable,  which  constitutes 
them  one  person  with  a single  conscious- 
ness and  will.”2 

The  incarnation  implies  a divine  pur- 
pose. God  does  not  perform  without  pur- 
pose nor  sacrifice  without  cause.  Only  in 
the  God-man  could  a bridge  be  built  that 
would  open  communion  and  conversation 
between  a holy  and  eternal  Father  and 
sinful,  fallen  man.  When  Jesus  Christ 
“tabernacled”  in  human  flesh  (Jesus  did 
not  partake  of  the  fallen  nature  of  other 
men) , He  revealed  God  to  men.  Jesus 
could  now  become  the  final  Passover  Lamb 
to  be  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  John 
the  Baptist  said,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world." 

The  purpose  of  incarnation  is  to  bring 
divine  help  down  to  mankind  in  human 
form.  God  did  not  leave  man  to  his  own 
destruction  but  has  provided  grace  for 
“whosoever  will”  come  to  accept  the 
finished  work  of  Christ.  He  provided  for 
our  sins  by  becoming  Himself  the  sin 
offering.  “For  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sins.  . . . But  a body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me.  ...  By  the  which  will  we  are 
sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.  . . . But  this 

1.  Miller  and  Miller,  Harper's  Bible  Dictionary 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  1958),  pp.  279  f. 

2.  W.  T.  Conner,  Christian  Doctrine  (Nashville, 
Tenn.:  Broadman  Press,  1946),  p.  64. 

3.  A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology  (Chicago: 
The  Judson  Press,  1912),  p.  684. 
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man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  God”  (Heb.  10:4-12) . It  is  not  putting 
the  matter  too  strongly  when  we  say  that 
the  incarnation  was  for  the  purpose  of 
the  atonement. 

God’s  purpose  in  the  incarnation  was 
to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people;  to  destroy  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;  to  deliver  those 
who  were  in  bondage  due  to  fear  of  death; 
to  succor  those  who  are  tempted;  to  be  a 
merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things 
pertaining  to  God. 

The  incarnation  binds  the  Scriptures  in- 
to a meaningful  whole.  The  truth  of  the 
incarnation  is  uniquely  relevant  to  every 
part  of  the  Scriptures.  “The  incarnation 
was  vital  to  the  shedding  of  the  lifeblood 
of  Christ  for  the  sin  offering.  The  atone- 
ment is  the  scarlet  cord  running  through 
every  page  of  the  entire  Bible.  Cut  the 
Bible  anywhere  and  it  bleeds;  it  is  red  with 
redemption  truth.”4 

The  moral  law  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  a "schoolmaster”  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 
The  ceremonial  law  pointed  continuously 
to  the  final  Lamb  of  God  who  was  to  come. 
The  predictions  of  the  Jewish  poets  and 
prophets  pointed  to  the  Messiah.  The 
"chosen  people"  were  called  of  God,  not 
for  themselves  alone,  but  that  through  them 
the  “Son  of  David,”  the  expected  Messiah, 
might  come  to  earth— first  as  the  Lamb  of 
God  and  finally  as  the  “King  of  kings”  and 
“Lord  of  lords.” 

The  miraculous  birth  and  divine  life  as 
pictured  in  the  Gospels  is  the  central  focus 
of  the  recorders.  The  growth  of  the  church 
as  pictured  in  the  Acts  and  other  New 
Testament  books  is  based  entirely  on  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son.  It  is  Jesus  who  is 
the  Hub  of  the  whole  circle  of  Bible 
revelation. 

The  incarnation  has  eschatological  im- 
plications. Eschatology  is  the  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  “last  things.”  It  is  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  future  of  the  church,  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Judgment  Day,  and  finally 
eternal  reward  and  punishment.  It  was 
because  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  earth 
as  God-man  that  He  could  conquer  death, 
defeat  Satan,  and  offer  eternal  reward  to 
His  followers. 

Because  He  arose  from  the  dead  in  His 
body,  we  shall  likewise  arise  at  His  sec- 
ond coming.  The  great  hope  of  the  church 
is  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  her 
Lord  and  King.  Then  He  shall  put  down 
all  His  evil  enemies  and  Truth  shall  reign 
supreme.  Hallelujah! 

The  incarnation  has  deep  missionary 
implications.  The  whole  history  of  the  mis- 
sionary struggle  of  the  church  has  been 
her  call  to  invade  the  areas  of  paganism 
to  tell  the  wonderful  news  that  God  has 
come  down  to  this  world  in  the  form  of 
man,  and,  as  a man,  to  reveal  Himself  to 


men,  to  make  possible  man’s  understand- 
ing of  God’s  love  for  him  as  revealed 
through  the  Christ. 

The  Scriptures  point  out  that  to  know 
the  story  of  the  redemption  that  God 
planned  for  men  through  Christ  is  to  as- 
sume a twofold  responsibility.  First,  to 
accept  this  Christ  and  Saviour  into  our  own 
lives  to  meet  our  own  spiritual  needs,  and, 
second,  to  tell  this  wonderful  story  to  the 
whole  world.  To  accept  the  blessings  made 
possible  by  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ 
is  to  be  responsible  for  sharing  the  story. 

To  write  adequately  concerning  the  "in- 
carnation” is  difficult  since  it  is  woven 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  Scripture.  How- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  this  study  centers 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  is  therefore  rich  and 
rewarding.  In  conclusion,  please  note  the 
comprehensive  statement  made  by  Paul  in 
writing  to  the  church  at  Philippi: 

“Let  Christ  himself  be  your  example  as 
to  what  your  attitude  should  be.  For  he, 
who  had  always  been  God  by  nature,  did 
not  cling  to  his  prerogatives  as  God’s  equal, 
but  stripped  himself  of  all  privilege  by  con- 
senting to  be  a slave  by  nature  and  being 
born  as  mortal  man.  And,  having  become 
man,  he  humbled  himself  by  living  a life  of 
utter  obedience,  even  to  the  extent  of  dy- 
ing, and  the  death  he  died  was  the  death  of 
a common  criminal.  That  is  why  God  has 
now  lifted  him  so  high,  and  has  given  him 
the  name  beyond  all  names,  so  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  ‘every  knee  shall  bow,’ 
whether  in  Heaven  or  earth  or  under  the 
earth.  And  that  is  why,  in  the  end,  ’every 
tongue  shall  confess’  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father” 
(Phil.  2:5-11,  Phillips) . 

4.  Wm.  Evans,  The  Great  Doctrines  of  the  Bible 
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A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Our  kind  heavenly  Father,  we  humbly 
and  sincerely  bring  to  Thee  our  thanks- 
givings, and  our  constant  praise,  for  the 
innumerable  blessings  that  we  receive  from 
Thee  daily.  We  acknowledge  our  need  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  guidance,  strength, 
and  wisdom,  for  all  of  life’s  experiences. 

Deliver  us  from  all  forms  of  sin  and 
selfishness.  Fill  us  with  Thy  divine  love, 
that  motivates  our  lives  in  unselfish  service 
for  others.  Help  us  to  demonstrate  the 
love  of  Christ  to  those  whose  lives  are 
filled  with  fear,  frustration,  and  hate. 

We  bring  to  Thee  the  summer  Bible 
schools,  conferences,  camp  activities,  and 
other  programs  of  the  church,  during  these 
days.  May  Thy  richest  blessing  accom- 
pany those  who  attend,  and  those  who 
instruct,  that  all  might  be  for  the  upbuild- 
ing and  extension  of  Thy  kingdom. 

—Isaiah  Alderfer. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  the  Argentine  Chaco  missionary 
families  as  they  continue  to  visit  the 
many  Toba  communities.  Pray  that 
through  their  visits,  their  counseling  and 
preaching,  they  may  be  able  to  help 
strengthen  and  bring  maturity  to  the 
Toba  church. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Holyrood 


The  Holyrood  Mennonite  Church,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  is  composed  largely  of  students  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Alberta.  The  first  meeting  in  the  church  was  held  on  May  5,  1957,  with 
Alvin  Steckley  of  Carstairs  in  charge.  The  pastor  serving  at  the  present  time  is  S.  D.  Shantz. 
The  average  attendance  is  from  65  to  75.  A comer  of  the  parsonage  appears  on  the  picture. 
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The  Paradox  of  the  School  Decision 

By  D.  Elton  Trueblood 


Many  months  ago  I promised  to  give  the 
baccalaureate  address  at  a state  college 
next  summer.  Now  comes  a letter  with 
the  disturbing  news  that  the  college  is 
awaiting  word  from  the  attorney  general 
of  the  state  “about  whether  or  not  state 
institutions  may  continue  to  hold  baccalau- 
reate services.” 

The  key  sentence  of  the  letter  is,  “Our 
administration  feels  that,  with  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
our  baccalaureate  service  will  now  no 
longer  be  possible.” 

This  experience  may  be  matched  by 
similar  ones  on  other  fronts.  For  example, 
in  one  county  of  Ohio  the  superintendent 
of  schools  has  ruled  out  the  salute  to  the 
flag  in  any  of  the  schools  under  his  super- 
vision because  the  salute  includes  the  fa- 
mous Lincoln  words,  “under  God,”  and 
this  he  takes  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  of  June  17,  1963. 
In  other  areas  during  the  past  Christmas 
season  great  misgivings  were  felt  about 
singing  Christmas  carols  or  even  having  a 
decorated  tree. 

There  have  been  a few  communities  in 
which  people  have  gone  on  boldly,  regard- 
less of  possible  consequences  to  themselves. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  there  has  been  a 
mood  of  acquiescence  or  of  extreme  cau- 
tion. The  hesitance  of  the  state  college  au- 
thorities, mentioned  above,  is  a vivid  ex- 
ample of  such  caution. 

The  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  misgivings 
must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  that 
which  refers  to  a school  prayer  prepared 
by  the  regents  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Though  the  two  decisions  are  so  different 
that  they  have  very  little  in  common,  they 
seem  to  be  identified  in  the  public  mind. 
Many  acquiesce  in  the  second  decision  be- 
cause they  approve  the  first  in  which  the 
issues  were  far  less  paradoxical. 

The  New  York  decision  caused  relatively 
little  perturbation  because  the  writing  of 
an  official  prayer  was  a reasonably  clear 
break  with  the  culture  of  our  country  and 
could  be  claimed,  without  distortion,  as 
some  kind  of  “establishment”  which  the 
First  Amendment  specifically  forbids.  In 
the  earlier  decision  the  Court  held  that 
“it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment to  compose  official  prayers  for  any 
group  of  the  American  people  to  recite  as 


Dr.  Trueblood,  famous  Quaker  writer  and  lec- 
turer, is  professor  of  philosophy  at  Earlham  College 
in  Richmond,  Ind.  The  most  recent  of  his  16  books 
is  The  Humor  of  Christ,  published  in  February. 
This  article  was  published  in  May  by  "Presbyterian 
Life"  and  “The  Lutheran.” 


part  of  a religious  program  carried  on  by 
the  government.” 

The  more  recent,  vastly  more  para- 
doxical, decision  came  as  an  answer  to  two 
problems,  one  arising  in  Abington  Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  arising 
in  Baltimore.  The  Abington  problem  arose 
because  Pennsylvania  law  required  that 
“at  least  ten  verses  from  the  Holy  Bible 
shall  be  read,  without  comment,  at  the 
opening  of  each  public  school  on  each 
school  day.”  It  was  claimed  by  Edward 
L.  Schempp  and  his  children  that  such 
reading  was  “contrary  to  the  religious  be- 
liefs which  they  held." 

The  Baltimore  problem  arose  because  of 
a rule  which  provided  for  the  “reading, 
without  comment,  of  a chapter  of  the  Holy 
Bible  and/or  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 
The  petitioners,  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray  and 
her  son,  William  J.  Murray  III,  both  pro- 
fessed atheists,  objected.  The  Supreme 
Court,  by  an  eight  to  one  decision,  ruled 
that  the  practices  long  followed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  are  forbidden  by  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  declares  that  “Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.” 

Though  this  is  a ruling  which  affects 
deeply  the  whole  of  American  life  and  rep- 
resents a radical  change  in  the  cultural  pat- 
tern in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  the  evi- 
dence available  seems  to  show  that  most 
citizens  do  not  yet  recognize  the  serious 
nature  of  the  change.  The  people,  I believe, 
would  be  deeply  aroused  if  they  would 
consider  carefully  the  logical  consequences 
of  the  decision. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Maryland  school  decision  is  primarily 
philosophical.  Indeed,  decisions  bearing  on 
such  important  matters  as  religion  and 
civil  rights  are  not  merely  matters  of  law, 
but  go  far  beyond  questions  of  legal  anal- 
ysis. We  make  a profound  mistake  if  we 
think  these  matters  are  outside  the  com- 
petence of  non-lawyers,  for  the  ultimate 
decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
preciated values.  There  is  no  legal  blue- 
print to  which  we  can  appeal.  Instead,  we 
must  engage  in  careful  thinking. 

What  is  disturbing  is  not  the  decision 
made  so  much  as  the  reason  given  for  the 
decision.  The  ultimate  reason  is  a doctrine 
of  neutrality.  The  words  “neutral”  and 
"neutrality”  appear  on  various  pages  of  the 
printed  opinion.  The  final  argument  given 
is  that,  “In  the  relationship  between  men 
and  religion,  the  state  is  firmly  committed 
to  a position  of  neutrality.” 

Since  the  concept  of  neutrality  is  made 
to  bear  so  much  weight  in  the  reasons  for 


the  decision,  we  ought  to  examine  it  care- 
fully. What  does  it  mean  to  be  neutral? 
The  word  is  one  of  the  most  ambiguous 
in  our  language,  and  in  some  contexts  has 
no  meaning  at  all.  Usually  it  implies  re- 
fusal to  take  a position. 

In  many  human  problems  failure  to  de- 
cide actually  involves  a particular  decision. 
Failure  to  decide  about  marriage,  for  ex- 
ample, means  that  a decision  has  been 
made,  at  least  temporarily,  against  mar- 
riage. No  man  can  be  neutral  about 
justice,  for  refusal  to  witness  for  one  side 
in  a case  may  help  the  other  side.  Some- 
times neutrality  aims  at  moral  fairness,  as 
in  a situation  in  which  we  are  waiting 
for  evidence,  but,  in  other  situations,  it 
means  moral  paralysis.  Often  it  means 
cowardice  or  indifference.  A conception 
so  ambiguous  and  so  doubtful  is  a strange 
pivotal  point  for  a practical  philosophy  of 
human  conduct. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  majority 
stated  the  decision  unconditionally.  There- 
fore it  is  expected  that  the  neutral  stand 
should  be  taken  seriously.  The  Court  ad- 
mitted, of  course,  that  "the  application  of 
the  rule  requires  interpretation  of  a deli- 
cate sort,”  but  no  limitation  is  provided. 
This  is  why  our  people  have  justifiably 
been  frightened  and,  on  the  whole,  un- 
willing to  make  test  cases  with  their  at- 
tendant risks  to  careers. 

As  a citizen  who  is  not  employed  by  the 
public  schools,  my  interest  in  the  decision 
arises  from  the  statement  of  principle, 
rather  than  from  any  particular  concern  for 
the  former  practices  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  It  is  the  grounds  of  the  deci- 
sion which  are  so  eminently  debatable.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  schools  ought  not 
to  read  Bible  verses  and  recite  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  I can  well  believe  that  these  ac- 
tivities may  have  become  formal  and  empty 
in  some  areas. 

But  that  is  not  the  point!  The  point  at 
issue  is  the  doctrine  of  neutrality.  What- 
ever the  Court  may  have  intended,  this 
doctrine— if  taken  seriously— creates  a new 
establishment,  a secular  establishment.  In- 
stead of  taking  a neutral  stand  as  between 
various  religions,  the  Court  rules,  in  the 
Baltimore  problem,  in  favor  of  an  atheist 
claim. 

If,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  professors  and 
students  of  a tax-supported  college  can  no 
longer  have  a baccalaureate  service,  with 
volunteer  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
graduating  seniors,  we  are  experiencing  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  human  rights.  Per- 
haps the  strangest  thing  about  the  decision 
is  the  fact  that  the  majority  were  so  much 
more  exercised  about  “establishment”  than 
they  were  about  "free  exercise.”  If  the 
vast  majority  of  parents  of  Baltimore  are 
denied  the  right  to  pursue  a practice  which 
they  prize,  is  this  not  a prohibition  of  free 
exercise? 

(Continued  on  page  587) 
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Sunday  School  Convention  Once  in  Four  Years 

Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


August  6-9,  1964 


This  convention  covers  all  areas  of  the  teaching  ministry  of  the  local 
congregation.  Its  theme  is  “Teaching  for  Mission.”  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
the  church  to  rediscover  the  real  meaning  and  importance  of  Christian 
nurture.  No  person  is  excluded.  All,  young  and  older,  can  receive  much 
spiritual  benefit  by  attending. 


Guest  Speakers  Include: 


C.  Adrain  Heaton,  noted  Christian  educator  from 
Covina,  California,  will  speak  on 

“The  World  to  Which  We  Are  Sent"  and  “Teaching  for  the  Days  Ahead.' 


“The  Mission  of 
the  Church” 
-Paul  M.  Lederach 


“Teaching  and  the  New  Life” 
— Paul  M.  Miller 


“Teaching  for  the  Gathered  Life” 
— A.  Don  Augsburger 


“Teaching  for  the  Scattered 
Life” — Norman  Kraus 


J.  J.  Hostetler,  Secre.ary  of  Sunday  School  and  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education,  is  chairman  of  the1  planning  committee  for  the 
Sunday  School  Convention.  He  will  speak  on  “Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Our  Present 
Teaching  Ministry.” 


David  Augsburger,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Hour 
will  be  in  charge  of  a special  worship  period  on  “The  Ausbund’s  400  Years.” 
The  Ausbund  is  an  early  Mennonite  song  and  worship  guide. 


Worship  Leader  is  Paul  G.  Landis 
Secretary  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 


Workshop  and  Discussion  Groups 

Over  100  workshops  which  will  give  practical,  firsthand  help  on  nearly  every  -aspect  of 
Christian  education  that  goes  on  in  the  local  congregation.  Small  discussion  groups  will 
wrestle  with  questions  and  issues  raised  by  speakers  in  the  public  sessions.  A resource 
panel  will  deal  publicly  with  the  “unanswerable”  questions  brought  back  by  the  small 
groups. 

Special  Features  include — exhibits,  displays,  bookstands,  tours,  Conventioneer  daily 
newssheet,  contests,  special  music,  registration  packet,  special  price  book  package. 


Please  send  me 

registration  and  lodging  information 
Name 


Address  . 


S.S.  Convention 
Mennonite  Building 
Scottdale,  Pa. 
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Jesus  and  the  Mennonites 

By  Robert  J.  Baker 


And  a certain  brother,  one  of  the  group 
known  as  “The  Mennonites,”  wanted  Jesus 
to  come  to  his  home  and  eat  with  him.  And 
so  Jesus  went.  And  along  with  the  man, 
Jesus,  this  brother  invited  several  other 
people  of  repute  from  his  own  particular 
sect,  plus  a few  men  of  importance  from 
the  community. 

It  was  a good  home  to  which  the  guests 
had  been  invited.  The  good  Mennonite 
wife  had  cleaned  her  home  from  top  to 
bottom,  because  that  is  what  Mennonite 
housewives  always  do  just  before  company 
comes.  And  she  had  a special  meal  ready  of 
tender  fried  chicken  that  had  been  pre- 
pared just  as  her  grandmother  used  to  pre- 
pare it.  And  along  with  the  chicken  there 
was  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  fresh  peas, 
good  yellow  corn,  and  a Waldorf  salad 
which  used  a special  mayonnaise.  And  she 
also  made  some  shoofly  pie,  because  both 
she  and  her  husband  were  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  descent  and  spoke  the  dialect  with 
ease. 

And  when  the  table  was  all  spread,  cov- 
ered with  the  best  linen,  sparkling  with  the 
polished  silver  and  crystal,  and  steaming 
with  the  good  food,  then  the  flushed  house- 
wife came  from  her  kitchen  domain  and 
said  properly  to  her  husband,  “Well,  Fa- 
ther, I believe  we  are  ready  for  dinner.” 
The  good  Mennonite  brother  responded 
with,  "Fine,  fine.  Mother.  It  smells  good, 
mighty  good."  And  he  turned  to  his  guests 
and  said,  “I  believe  now  it’s  time  to  move 
to  the  dining  room.” 

Then  looking  to  his  honored  Guest,  he 
said,  “Jesus,  we  would  like  to  have  you 
come  first.  And  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
take  off  the  coat,  because  when  we  eat  at 
this  house,  we  really  like  to  strip  for  action. 
No  formality  here.”  And  he  laughed  and 
tapped  his  fat  belly  significantly. 

But  precisely  at  that  moment,  there  was 
a timid  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  the 
good  Mennonite  master  of  the  house  looked 
real  annoyed.  And  he  said  to  Sarah,  his 
wife,  “Now,  who  can  that  be  at  this  hour  of 
the  day,  interrupting  just  as  we  are  ready 
to  sit  down  and  eat?” 

Turning  apologetically  to  his  guests,  he 
murmured,  “Please  excuse  me  for  a mo- 
ment. I’m  sure  that  this  won’t  take  long.” 
And  he  went  quickly,  manfully  to  the 
door  while  Jesus  and  the  other  guests  stood 
there  in  the  spacious  living  room,  stood 
there  on  the  thick  carpet  pile,  a carpet  so 
thick  that  it  seemed  to  float  the  person  who 
stood  upon  it  into  a little  world  of  his  own. 

The  guests  could  hear  Sarah’s  husband 
at  the  door,  seemingly  arguing  with  some- 
one, and  they  heard  him  say,  “It  just  does 
not  suit  right  now.  We’re  just  about  to  sit 
down  and  eat.” 


And  they  heard  a woman’s  voice  say,  “It 
won’t  take  long.  I know  He  is  here,  and  I 
must  see  Him.  I must  see  Him  about  a mat- 
ter of  great  urgency.” 

And  almost  before  you  knew  it,  Brother 
Simon  backed  away  from  the  door,  and  in 
walked  a woman.  Sarah,  standing  with  her 
wondering  guests  in  the  front  room,  recog- 
nized her  and  had  to  restrain  a gasp  of 
horror.  This  was  a woman  from  ’way  down 
the  street.  She  was  from  the  other  end  of 
town.  And  she  wasn’t  a good  woman.  She 
was  a good-looking  woman,  but  she  wasn’t 
a good  woman.  She  was  a sinner  of  the 
first  order.  Sarah  knew  that  she  would  have 
to  have  the  front  room  all  done  over  be- 
cause of  this  woman  being  in  it.  Sarah  felt 
mortified.  Some  of  the  guests  might  know 
the  background  of  this  woman,  but  thank 
heavens  that  Jesus  was  not  of  this  town  and 
would  undoubtedly  not  recognize  her.  She 
signaled  her  distaste  to  Simon,  but  he 
could  only  shrug  his  shoulders  as  if  to  say, 
“I  did  try  to  stop  her  from  coming  in, 
but—” 

It  was  so  weird,  so  fantastic.  In  stories 
it  could  happen,  but  not  in  one’s  own 
home.  Here  stood  the  guests,  their  eyes 
round  in  amazement.  And  still  more  im- 
portant, here  stood  this  fine,  young  minister 
from  up  north.  He  was  perfect.  And  in 
direct  contrast  was  this  woman,  this  woman 
of  the  street.  She  stood  across  the  room, 
facing  the  honored  Guest,  Jesus.  Their  eyes 
met.  Jesus  looked  deeply  into  that  face.  It 
was  a beautiful  face,  but  it  was  a sad  face, 
a disturbed  face.  In  her  face  one  could  see 
pain  and  fear,  but  mixed  between  those 
emotions  one  could  see  hope.  This  woman 
in  a span  of  a few  years  had  lived  a life- 
time. 

She  was  the  only  one  who  moved  in  that 
tension-filled  room.  Slowly  she  walked 
across  the  room,  her  eyes  now  shamefacedly 
lowered.  She  stood  before  Jesus,  then 
slowly  knelt  down  before  Him.  It  was  so 
strange  for  Simon  and  Sarah  and  their 
guests  to  see  someone  kneel.  These  people 
always  stood  proudly,  even  when  they 
prayed.  But  this  woman,  this  woman 
dressed  in  flaming  red,  knelt  down  and 
prostrated  herself  at  Jesus’  feet.  Such  things 
just  weren’t  done  in  their  circles. 

And  Jesus,  who  had  been  standing  before 
a large  occasional  chair  that  was  richly  up- 
holstered, sat  quietly  down  upon  it. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
strange  parade  of  events  that  were  to  hap- 
pen. The  woman  gently,  with  an  air  of 
worship,  took  off  Jesus’  shoes,  and  then  re- 
moved the  hose  from  off  His  feet.  And  His 
bare  feet  rested  on  the  thick  pile  of  the 
rug. 

Simon  moved  to  his  wife  who  looked  on 


in  shocked  amazement.  He  whispered  to 
her,  “Shall  I call  the  police?” 

But  Jesus  looked  up  and  shook  His  head. 

Several  of  the  guests  moved  fearfully,  si- 
lently from  the  room,  found  a side  exit,  and 
in  a few  moments  the  Oldsmobiles,  Buicks, 
and  several  fashionable  compacts  began  to 
quietly  growl  outside  as  their  owners 
planned  to  flee  from  the  strange  happen- 
ings at  Simon’s  house.  Simon  and  Sarah 
were  most  embarrassed.  They  would  not 
have  had  this  happen  for  the  world.  It  was 
like  a nightmare  and  Sarah  pinched  her- 
self, hoping  to  wake  up.  This  woman,  this 
evil  creature,  surely  she  must  be  mentally 
disturbed.  And  besides,  now  Sarah  must 
worry  about  the  food  that  was  growing 
cold.  She  had  so  wanted  to  please  this 
young  minister,  to  hear  His  kind  com- 
ments about  the  dinner. 

Then  this  woman,  this  woman  from  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks,  took  a small  box  of 
perfumed  ointment  from  her  purse.  It  was 
in  the  shape  of  a little  treasure  chest,  and 
Simon,  Sarah,  and  the  guests  that  remained 
could  see  by  the  insignia  upon  it  that  it 
came  from  one  of  the  most  expensive 
shops  in  town.  She  opened  the  box  and 
carefully  removed  the  contents.  A fragrant 
odor  slipped  from  the  box  and  began  to 
feel  its  way  around  the  room.  It  seeped 
across  the  heavy  Axminster  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  oozed  into  every  corner,  clung 
to  the  rich  drapes  that  hung  in  sculptured 
folds  beside  the  picture  window.  The 
fragrance  caressed  the  color  TV,  and  crept 
between  every  volume  of  the  expensive 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Then  the  owner,  this  woman  of  ill  re- 
pute, placed  the  perfumed  softness  on  Je- 
sus’ feet.  Carefully  she  anointed  the  feet 
with  the  rich  mixture.  And  then,  and  only 
then,  did  Simon,  Sarah,  and  the  others 
notice  with  surprise  that  she  was  silently 
crying.  The  teardrops  were  flowing  freely 
from  those  sorrow-filled  eyes.  And  the  tear- 
drops mingled  with  the  ointment.  Simon 
and  Sarah  scarcely  breathed. 

Each  event  was  superseded  by  something 
even  stranger.  The  woman  reached  up  to 
the  blond  hair  piled  high  upon  her  head, 
and  drew  a pin  from  the  base  of  the  pile. 
And  then  cascaded  down,  fold  upon  fold, 
shimmering  wave  upon  shimmering  wave  of 
hair.  Carefully  this  sinful  woman  took  the 
ends  of  that  hair,  hair  which  was  clean 
and  freshly  shampooed,  and  began  to  wipe 
the  tears  and  rich  ointment  from  Jesus’ 
feet.  She  wiped  them  with  the  very  hairs  of 
her  head,  and  then— and  then  she  kissed 
His  feet.  And  she  continued  to  weep  and 
wipe  the  tears  away  with  her  hair. 

Now,  Simon  could  stand  this  no  longer. 
This  was  his  home  and  surely  he  was  lord 
of  his  own  castle.  He  stepped  forward  and 
said,  “Pastor,  this  woman,  she  should  not 
be  here.  I apologize  for  this  intrusion.  Un- 
doubtedly you  do  not  know  it,  but  this 
woman  is  not  a respectable  woman.  I say 
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it  as  kindly  as  I can  in  her  presence.  But 
it  is  true.  I will  insist  that  she  leave.” 

And  Sarah,  the  good  Mennonite  wife, 
said,  “Yes,  we  insist.  It  is  not  fit  that  she 
should  be  here.  We  have  never  entertained 
a woman  like  this— like  this  woman—”  and 
Sarah’s  voice  trailed  off  to  nothingness. 
Several  of  the  remaining  guests  clucked  in 
sympathy  to  Sarah’s  obvious  distress. 

But  Jesus  stayed  them.  And  while  the 
harlot  knelt  at  His  feet,  He  told  Simon  and 
the  others  a story.  It  was  a short  story,  one 
about  a brother  in  the  church  who  was 
quite  wealthy  and  loaned  out  his  good 
money  at  6 per  cent  interest.  And  two  of 
his  borrowers  were  having  trouble  meeting 
their  payments  to  him.  The  one  owed 
him  fifty  dollars,  and  the  other  owned  him 
five  hundred  dollars.  And  so  the  loaning 
brother  sat  down  and  figured  out  that  by 
canceling  the  debt,  he  could  receive  a cer- 
tain benefit  on  his  income  tax  report.  And 
besides,  when  his  good  deed  became  known 
in  the  church  (and  he  himself  would  make 
certain  that  it  did  become  known) , surely  it 
would  bring  exclamations  of  praise  from 
his  fellow  church  members.  So  he  called  in 
the  brethren  who  owed  him  and  canceled 
their  debt  in  full.  The  one  received  back 
his  note  for  fifty  dollars,  and  the  other  was 
given  the  note  he  had  signed  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  Then  Jesus  sprang  the  clinch- 
er: "Now,  Simon,  who  do  you  suppose 
appreciated  this  the  most?  Who  loved  the 
lending  brother  in  the  church  the  most?” 

Of  course,  Simon  knew  the  answer,  and 
he  said  without  hesitation,  “It  is  quite  ap- 
parent, Pastor,  that  the  man  who  owed  five 
hundred  dollars  profited  the  most  from  this 
transaction.  But  what  does  it  have  to  do 
with  this  woman,  this  prostitute,  who  has 
entered  my  house  unbidden?  And  she  is 
not  welcome  here.  She  does  not  belong.” 

Jesus  smiled  sadly.  “Simon,”  He  said, 
"and  Sarah,  and  those  few  of  you  who 
remain,  I am  deeply  moved.  I have  been 
in  your  home  since  the  morning  church 
service.  I am  here  to  help  you,  to  minister 
to  you,  to  meet  your  deep  spiritual  needs. 
But  during  this  time  that  I have  been  with 
you,  you  have  told  me  nothing  of  your 
needs.  You  have  told  me  of  your  gain.  It 
is  true  that  you  have  told  me  something  of 
your  future  hopes,  but  I have  found  those 
hopes  to  be  only  an  expression  of  desire  for 
a greater  share  of  the  materialism  which 
this  world  offers.  Your  hopes  are  wants, 
not  needs. 

“Simon,  I have  sat  here  also  having  a 
crying  need  of  my  own,  hoping  to  share 
my  hopes  and  desires  with  you.  I have 
wanted  to  fellowship  with  you,  to  enter  in- 
to a prayer  cell  agreement  with  you.  But 
you  could  not  see  that.  I could  not  meet 
your  needs  because  you  do  not  recognize 
what  your  real  needs  are,  and  certainly  you 
have  not  met  my  needs. 

“Yet  this  woman,  this  woman  you  despise, 
has  met  my  need  in  a far  greater  way.  You 


invited  me  to  your  home  as  a prestige  move 
and  to  satisfy  some  curiosity  that  you  have 
for  a visiting  pastor.  You  wanted  to  have 
the  ‘preacher’  at  your  home.  And  you 
wanted  me  to  know  how  well  supplied  you 
are  with  this  world’s  goods,  that  you  are 
a power  within  the  church. 

“This  woman,  call  her  a sinner  if  you 
will,  for  she  has  been  that,  yet  she  has  knelt 
before  me.  And  I realize  that  what  she  has 
anointed  me  with  was  purchased  with  mon- 
ey poorly  gained.  But,  Simon,”  and  here 
the  voice  of  Jesus  dropped  to  a mere 
whisper,  “so  has  some  of  your  money  been 
poorly  gained,  and  poorly  kept.  Yes,  and 
in  some  cases,  perhaps  many  cases,  poorly 
spent. 

"It  is  true  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
this  woman  is  branded  with  a scarlet  letter. 
She  is  a street  walker,  a camp  follower,  or 
even  as  you  so  badly  said,  a prostitute.  But, 
Simon  and  Sarah,  and  each  of  you,  listen 
well.  This  woman  has  weighed  herself  up- 
on God’s  scales  of  justice.  She  has  evaluated 
her  need.  She  has  seen  her  sin.  The 
tears  you  see  are  tears  of  remorse;  the  giv- 
ing of  the  ointment  is  signifying  that  she  is 
giving  up  her  means  of  gaining  income 
through  this  life  of  shame.  With  her  very 
livelihood,  despicable  though  it  was,  she 
has  both  anointed  me  for  my  coming  death 
and  declared  that  she  is  surrendering  com- 
pletely to  my  Father’s  will.  Within  her 
heart  is  deep  sorrow,  both  for  herself  and 
for  myself.  She  sees  much  better  than  you 
the  wretched  condition  of  her  own  life. 
These  are  tears  of  repentance.  Simon,  such 
tears  you  have  not  shed  for  many  a year.  ' 

“The  illustration  I gave  of  a brother  in 
your  own  church  who  loaned  out  money  at 
6 per  cent  interest  seemed  like  an  appro- 
priate illustration  to  you.  In  your  church 
you  seem  used  to  making  money.  Did  you 
know  that  there  are  people  who  loan  money 
without  interest,  people  who  give  above  a 
tithe,  people  who  give  because  they  love 
and  not  because  a mission  board  must  beg 
them  to  give?  They  give  freely.  Such  giv- 
ing is  like  my  Father’s  giving.  He  also  gives 
freely,  abundantly,  continually.  It  is  this 
love,  this  love  of  God,  that  dwells  within 
my  heart.  And,  friend,  I would  that  you 
too  were  filled  with  this  kind  of  love.  It  is 
a love  which  forgives  little;  it  forgives 
much.  It  is  a love  that  is  equal  to  any  need. 
It  is  love  that  forgives  simply  because  it  is 
love,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that.” 

For  a moment  Jesus  was  silent.  Then  He 
said  compassionately,  “I  cannot  refuse  her. 
So  I say  unto  her,  ‘Thy  sins  are  forgiven. 
They  are  many,  but  I forgive  every  one  of 
them.’  ” 

Simon  had  moved  back  against  the  wall 
in  the  face  of  the  accusations  from  Jesus. 
His  face  had  paled,  then  flushed  as  he  took 
in  the  significance  of  what  was  said.  He 
came  away  from  the  wall  and  took  two  steps 
forward,  lips  twitching  nervously.  Trying 
desperately  to  control  his  voice  and  be  co- 


herent, he  sputtered,  “You  cannot  do  this. 
You  cannot  forgive  sins.  Only  God  can  do 
that.  And  you  have  no  right  to  say  what 
you  did  to  me,  to  embarrass  me  in  front  of 
my  wife  and  guests.  We  are  not  like  this 
woman,  this  woman  of  sin.  We  are  good 
Christian  people.  We  give  a tithe  and  at- 
tend all  the  church  services.  I am  on  the 
church  council.  And  this  woman,  she  is 
nothing.  Yes,  she  is  nothing,  worthless. 
See,  even  now  she  leaves.  And  good  rid- 
dance. Yes,  good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish. 
She  has  disgraced  this  godly  home  by  her 
presence.” 

It  was  true,  the  woman  was  leaving.  The 
shoes  had  been  placed  back  upon  Jesus’ 
feet.  Silently  she  had  arisen,  her  face  trans- 
formed from  hardness  to  gentleness.  She 
understood.  The  salvation  message  had 
lodged  within  her  heart  and  there  brought 
forth  fruit.  She  had  come,  conscious  of  her 
need,  seeing  her  own  unworthiness.  Her 
need  had  been  met.  Now  she  was  worthy. 

Jesus  arose  from  the  softness  of  the  chair. 
The  room  seemed  hollow,  empty  without 
the  woman  who  had  so  violently  disturbed 
it.  Jesus  held  out  His  hand  to  the  wide- 
eyed  Simon,  and  clasped  his  gently,  warmly. 
He  smiled  apologetically  to  Sarah.  Quiet- 
ly He  said,  "You  must  pardon  me,  excuse 
me.  I am  very  sorry,  but  I cannot  stay  for 
the  noontime  meal.  I have  now  been  fed 
with  bread  of  which  you  know  not.  And 
I am  satisfied.  I came  empty,  but  now  I 
am  filled.  I came  feeling  a deep  need  of 
my  own,  wanting  to  minister  to  the  others’ 
needs.  As  I have  met  another’s  needs,  my 
own  need  was  supplied.  So,  Simon,  per- 
haps some  other  time  you  will  invite  me 
to  your  home.  Now,  I must  go.  I will  pray 
for  you,  Simon,  and  you  pray  for  me.  And 
as  we  pray  one  for  another,  I do  verily  be- 
lieve that  each  of  us  shall  profit  from  the 
other’s  prayer  concern.” 

And  with  this  promise,  Jesus  was  gone. 

By  All  Means 
to  Save  Some 

By  Paul  M.  Miller 

What  really  draws  persons  to  Christ  and 
His  church,  as  the  new  members  them- 
selves report  it?  Students  in  my  Evangelism 
class  in  seminary  this  year  each  interviewed 
the  six  most  recent  converts  in  the  congre- 
gations in  which  the  students  have  been 
serving  as  assistant  to  the  pastor. 

These  are  some  of  the  influences  which 
the  new  believers  reported:  "The  warm 
acceptance  and  fellowship  I felt  when  I 
visited.”  "I  saw  what  being  a Christian  did 
for  my  parents.”  “Those  tenants  who  rent- 
ed my  house  were  different  people,  and  I 
wanted  to  attend  their  church  to  see  what 
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made  them  that  way.”  ‘‘We  (my  wife  and 
I)  heard  a Mennonite  teacher  at  school. 
We  wondered  why  she  had  what  she  had. 
We  went  to  the  public  library  and  read  up 
about  the  Mennonites.  We  attended  the 
local  Mennonite  church  and  found  deep 
fellowship  for  our  need.” 

“Their  was  something  in  the  life  of  my 
relative  who  was  a member  of  the  church. 
I attended  a long  time,  and  admitted  the 
need  in  my  own  heart,  and  sought  by  ac- 
cepting Christ  to  fulfill  that  need.”  “The 
thing  which  finally  brought  us  to  decision 
was  the  songs  that  the  congregation  sang. 
We  wondered  how  we  could  feel  like  that 
so  that  we  could  sing  like  that.”  "A  friend 
at  school  had  a lot  to  do  with  my  decision 
to  accept  Christ.” 

“The  persistence  of  those  Christian  young 
people  who  came  to  my  home  week  after 
week  made  me  start  to  think  about  spiritual 
things.  My  failures  in  rearing  my  children 
grew  upon  me,  and  a friend  talked  to  me 
personally  about  Christ  just  when  I was 
ready  to  seek  help.”  “I  had  quit  attending 
church  during  my  teens.  When  I helped 
the  Christian  men  build  the  church  build- 
ing, I began  thinking  seriously  about  my 


As  all  readers  know,  there  are  many 
versions  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament,  on  the  market  today. 
Many  of  these  versions  have  been  produced 
by  individual  scholars.  Some  of  them,  such 
as  that  of  Weymouth,  are  in  good  form,  and 
are  carefully  translated.  Others,  by  going 
rather  far  in  the  direction  of  paraphrase 
(not  following  the  original  very  closely),  are 
more  inclined  to  be  of  doubtful  value  in 
discovering  exactly  what  the  original  says. 

It  is  of  course  a matter  of  good  judgment 
how  far  to  depart  from  the  exact  wording 
of  the  original  in  order  to  bring  out  what 
is  believed  to  be  its  true  intent.  For  ex- 
ample, in  John  13:6  the  Greek  reads:  “He 
comes  therefore  to  Simon  Peter.  He  says  to 
him,  Lord,  dost  THOU  wash  my  feet?”  The 
King  James  revisers  thought  it  would  make 
it  more  clear  in  this  form:  “Then  cometh  he 
to  Simon  Peter:  and  Peter  saith  unto  him, 
Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?”  The  Greek 
word  oun  literally  means  therefore,  not 
then.  The  word  “Peter”  is  inserted  into  the 
text  to  make  clear  who  the  he  was  who 
spoke.  The  word  oun  here  has  about  the 
same  force  as  if  one  would  say  in  English: 
“And  so  he  comes  to  Simon  Peter.”  There 
is  nothing  logical  about  the  word  there- 
fore. 

Wycliffe-Purvey . in  A.D.  1388  actually 
reads:  “And  so  he  cam  to  Symount  Petre.” 
Tyndale  changed  it  to  read:  “Then  he  came 
to  Simon  Peter.”  The  Great  Bible  changed 


salvation,  and  when  the  pastor  visited  me 
I promised  to  consider  it  seriously.  My  de- 
cision came  a week  or  two  later.”  “I  am 
not  sure  what  led  me  to  decide,  but  I think 
it  was  my  involvement  in  my  (youth)  Sun- 
day-school class.”  “The  pastor  called  upon 
me  so  regularly,  the  calls  were  so  full  of 
understanding,  and  the  Bible  studies  held 
in  the  'seekers’  class  finally  led  me  to  a de- 
cision.” “The  persons  who  taught  my  chil- 
dren in  summer  Bible  school  were  so  kind 
and  the  members  who  visited  in  my  home  ' 
were  such  good  Christians  that  I was  in- 
fluenced to  become  a Christian  too.”  “I 
came  to  a realization  of  Christ’s  call  while 
singing  in  the  church  chorus.” 

A few  other  reasons  were  given  which 
should  cause  us  all  some  concern.  “I  didn’t 
want  to  be  the  only  one  who  wasn’t  a 
Christian.”  “I  didn’t  want  to  go  to  hell.” 
“My  parents  wanted  me  to  do  it.” 

In  every  method  of  evangelism  the 
church  needs  to  be  concerned  that  divine 
love  becomes  incarnate  again,  that  people 
are  drawn  to  the  living  Christ  and  not 
merely  to  a human  group,  and  that  lives 
are  transformed. 


it  to:  “Then  came  he  to  Symon  Peter.”  The 
Geneva  Bible  followed  the  Great  Bible,  ex- 
cept to  spel  Simon  with  an  “i”  rather  than 
a “y.”  The  Bishops’  Bible  corrected  the 
verb  to  the  tense  of  the  original:  “Then 
commeth  he  to  Simon  Peter.”  And  the 
King  James  Version,  as  one  might  guess, 
followed  the  Bishops’  Bible,  except  to  spell 
cometh  with  one  “m.” 

J.  B.  Phillips,  who  is  certainly  a brilliant 
scholar,  and  who  resents  the  charge  that  his 
translation  is  a paraphrase,  certainly  has 
gone  farther  than  most  translators  in  feel- 
ing free  to  give  “modern  equivalents”  to 
the  original.  Where  the  Greek  reads:  “Greet 
ye  one  another  with  a holy  kiss,”  Phillips 
renders:  “Give  one  another  a hearty  hand- 
shake all  round  for  my  sake.”  Rather  free! 

First  editions  often  have  typographical 
errors  which  are  confusing  and  amusing. 
My  edition  of  Phillips  makes  Mark  5 read: 
“Jesus  noticed  the  hubbub  and  all  the 
sweeping  [weeping]  and  wailing.”  One  of 
the  early  English  versions  missed  the  word 
not  in  the  seventh  commandment,  so  that 
it  was  nicknamed  the  wicked  Bible  for  urg- 
ing adultery. 

The  first  modern  New  Testament  to  be 
prepared  by  a major  church  committee  and 
to  stand  apart  from  the  Tyndale-King 
James-Revised  Standard  tradition  is  the 
New  English  Bible,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1961.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  ignore 
the  long  line  of  revisions  of  revisions  which 


polish  a manuscript  until  it  fairly  shines 
with  accuracy  and  clarity.  This  is  perhaps 
somewhat  the  strength  of  this  version:  it 
tries  to  say  simply  what  the  Greek  means. 
But  it  is  much  more  the  weakness  of  this 
NEB  New  Testament.  I am  amazed  at  the 
liberties  it  takes  with  the  Word  of  God— a 
fault  of  many  modern  versions. 

Some  of  the  poor  renderings  for  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are  simply  due  to  British 
English:  e.g.,  corn  for  grain.  The  expres- 
sion, “fell  foul  of  him,”  means  nothing  at 
all  to  many  Americans.  Matt.  13:57.  Even 
less  clear  is,  “rounded  on  them,”  which 
occurs  a number  of  places,  such  as  Matt. 
20:31.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
“truckling”  in  Matt.  22:16?  What  we  would 
call  “doing  away”  with  someone,  this  ver- 
sion makes  read,  "making  away”  Mark 
11:18). 

Luke  16:22  states  that  Lazarus  was  car- 
ried “by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom.” 
NEB  reads:  “to  be  with  Abraham.”  Some 
expressions  seem  not  too  refined:  “hawk- 
ing the  word  of  God"  (II  Cor.  2:17) . And 
this  is  but  a small  sampling  of  the  points 
which  seem  less  than  satisfactory.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  read  in  the  Tyndale  tradition 
after  using  the  NEB.  For  the  RSV  gives  us 
in  good  modern  English  a remarkably  ac- 
curate translation  of  the  best  (oldest)  He- 
brew and  Greek  manuscripts,  and  does  so 
largely  in  the  language  of  the  King  James 
Version. 

My  greatest  disappointment  in  any  popu- 
lar modern  version  is  in  the  Phillips  New 
Testament  in  Modern  English.  This  is  per- 
haps the  only  modern  version  which  weak- 
ens the  Greek  expression,  “Gehenna  of 
fire,”  to  a phrase  like  “fire  of  the  rubbish 
heap"  (Matt.  18:9),  or  “fire  of  destruc- 
tion” (Matt.  5:22) . Gehenna  is  simply 
rendered  “rubbish  heap”  in  Matt.  5:29.  The 
RSV  renders  these  three  passages,  “hell  of 
fire”  (Matt.  18:9  and  5:22),  and  “hell,” 
with  a footnote,  Greek  Gehenna.  Matt. 
5:29.  Why  then  is  there  so  little  criticism 
of  Phillips,  and  so  much  of  the  RSV? 

Actually,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  able  to  use 
an  imperfect  translation  for  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  Eng- 
lish-speaking portion  of  the  church  could 
get  along,  even  on  the  fourteenth-century 
Wycliffe  Version  if  necessary.  Ministers 
would  have  to  study  hard  to  decipher  what 
the  text  meant,  but  they  could  pronounce 
the  words  with  a modern  accent,  and  ex- 
plain to  the  people  what  the  old  words 
meant. 

But  Tyndale  improved  greatly  on  the 
Wycliffe-Purvey  translation,  and  continual 
polishing  of  the  Tyndale  Version  has  gone 
on  from  Coverdale  in  1535  to  Dean  Weigle 
and  his  learned  committee  in  the  1930’s  to 
the  1950’s.  And  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
present  writer  that  the  Tyndale  tradition 
of  the  English  Bible  has  not  been  improved 
on  as  yet.  Certainly,  the  New  English  Bible 
(Continued  on  page  588) 
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MISSIONS 


As  we  turn  to  the  South  American  mis- 
sionaries, be  assured  that  they  are  happy 
people.  Taking  Christ  seriously,  they  ac- 
cept their  work  for  life,  not  just  as  a tryout. 

They  seek  to  identify  with  their  national 
neighbors  in  living  standards.  Instead  of 
taking  barrels  of  equipment  from  here, 
many  now  go  with  suitcases  only.  Their 
houses  are  very  acceptable,  with  good  fur- 
nishings, electrical  and  plumbing  equip- 
ment, though  not  of  quite  the  same  quality 
we  enjoy. 

Their  support  allowances  are  calculated 
to  furnish  them  with  an  adequate  living, 
and  many  expressed  real  satisfaction  with 
the  provision  our  Board  makes  for  them. 
Several  mothers  told  me  they  are  able  to 
save  some  money  against  future  needs  of 
their  families.  Theirs  is  a frugal  life,  to  be 
sure,  not  an  extravagant  one.  Did  you 
know,  too,  that  missionaries  are  among  the 
heaviest  proportionate  givers  in  our  church? 

Adjustments 

Missionaries  have  come  to  accept  several 
disciplines.  First  is  the  adjustment  to  a 
new  language  and  a new  people.  This  is  a 
continuing  process,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  and  adapt  to  a new  society 
quickly. 

Every  effort  is  made  with  missionaries 
before  they  leave  the  States  to  prepare 
them  for  the  sacrifice  and  frustrations 
they  are  sure  to  encounter.  They  go  fully 
aware  of  the  possibilities  of  being  absent 
when  some  loved  one  passes  away,  or  not 
being  present  at  the  graduation  or  marriage 
of  their  own  children. 

One  family  was  able  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding of  only  one  of  their  five  married  chil- 
dren. I am  always  deeply  moved  at  either 
of  these  three  occasions  in  the  absence  of 
the  missionary  parents. 

In  these  crucial  experiences,  orientation 
days  come  alive  again.  Such  disciplines  can 
be  handled  best  as  one  retains  a clear  sense 
of  God’s  call  and  leading.  This  latter  be- 
comes the  anchor  of  the  worker’s  service. 

They  learn,  as  did  Christ,  through  the 
school  of  disciplines  and  even  sufferings, 
that  the  most  difficult  experiences  are  not 
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always  the  physical  ones.  Miss  Amy  Car- 
michael has  often  challenged  me  with  the 
words:  “In  acceptance  lieth  peace."  Peace 
is  found  not  in  escape,  or  running  from 
difficulty,  but  in  acceptance. 

Mail  Problem 

A handicap  which  all  our  South  Ameri- 
can missionaries  experience  is  the  failure 
of  some  mail  to  get  through.  There  is  fre- 
quent delay.  Items  are  sometimes  removed 
from  envelopes.  Two  Paraguayan  students 
in  the  Montevideo  Seminary  had  the  con- 
tents of  their  letters  exchanged.  Brazil  is 
perhaps  the  worst  place  in  this  respect. 

On  Feb.  28  we  flew  to  Mildred  Eichel- 
berger’s  ranch,  taking  the  first  mail  she  had 
received  in  nearly  ten  weeks!  One  person 
got  her  1962  Christmas  greeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1964.  Another  got  1962  and  1963 
greetings  from  the  same  person  in  the  same 


mail,  February,  1964.  Recently  we  learned 
of  a missionary  whose  letter  from  her  moth- 
er in  Goshen  took  more  than  a year  to 
reach  her  by  airmail.  It  is  known  too  that 
some  postal  employees  solve  their  backlog 
of  mail  by  burning  some  of  it!  Several  years 
ago  the  WMSA  annual  “book  allowances” 
never  reached  the  Argentine  missionaries. 

Secondly,  the  discipline  of  isolation  is  al- 
so very  real.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  some  find 
it  more  difficult  than  others. 

Families  as  well  as  single  workers  have 
their  unique  situations  to  face.  Children  do 
not  always  have  compatible  school  and  so- 
cial situations.  Workers  find  it  necessary  to 
get  away  from  the  demands  of  everyday 
pressures  to  find  relief  and  renewal  that 
come  through  helpful  change. 

Families,  and  particularly  our  single 
workers,  are  to  be  upheld  in  our  prayers, 
as  well  as  commended  for  the  way  in  which 
they  carry  through  their  rigorous  schedules. 
Some  of  these  women  have  told  us  they  are 
so  busy  they  have  no  time  to  become  lonely. 

There  is  also  the  discipline  of  interper- 
sonal relationships  with  both  fellow  mis- 
sionaries and  nationals.  We  face  similar 
demands  at  home,  but  we  normally  have 
some  outlets  and  escapes  from  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  the  mission  fields  many  of  our  work- 
ers have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  vary 
their  day-to-day  relationships.  The  daily 
demands  to  share,  to  yield,  to  be  flexible 
to  methods  and  schedules,  to  be  open  to 
others’  suggestions  are  not  always  easy.  It 
requires  a patient  acceptance  of  one  an- 


The  small  group  of  Christians  at  Fortin,  Argentina.  Grandma  Dominica  (third  from  right  m 
front  row)  was  the  first  Christian  joining  the  fellowship  there.  Mrs.  Floyd  Sieber,  missionary 
worker  at  Fortin,  stands  behind  her.  Ruth  Mosemann  (extreme  right,  back  row). 
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Lucio  Casas,  assistant  pastor  at  America,  Ar- 
gentina, with  his  wife  Virginia,  stands  in  front 
of  his  home.  Mrs.  Casas  was  a former  Catholic 
youth  leader. 

other  in  a way  for  which  we  cannot  be 
fully  prepared  ahead  of  time. 

Our  Responsibility 

What  can  we  do  for  our  missionaries  on 
the  field,  on  furlough?  We  might  make  a 
strong  effort  this  year  to  help  establish 
stronger  relationships  and  communications 
between  the  “supported”  and  the  "sup- 
porters.” 

Communications  may  be  poor  because 
we  do  not  know  each  other,  yet  these  mis- 
sionaries are  our  responsibility.  Whether 
our  congregation,  our  class,  or  our  family 
supports  a missionary  or  child,  unless  our 
personal  love,  interest,  and  faithful  prayer 
accompany  the  checks  we  send  for  their 
support,  we  greatly  fail  them. 

We  must  cultivate  more  effective  com- 
munication both  ways.  The  fact  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  mail  gets  lost  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  should  write  fre- 
quently to  those  to  whom  we  would  relate. 

Missionaries  still  deserve  their  furloughs. 
While  these  patterns  are  changing,  we  must 
always  be  open  to  study  needs  for  adjust- 
ment. Their  air  travel  gives  them  no  res- 
pite en  route  home,  following  the  weeks  of 
pressure  in  turning  over  work  to  others, 
sorting,  storing,  and  packing.  We  need  to 
consider  their  first  need  as  that  of  relax- 
ation from  the  strenuous  months  and  years. 

Not  all  of  them  know  where  they  should 
locate  when  they  return  to  the  States  or 
Canada.  Many  questions  haunt  them.  Do 
they  as  a family  travel  extensively  in  depu- 
tation work?  Or  can  they  have  a less  de- 
manding schedule  to  renew  their  strength 
and  gain  new  courage  while  they  contact 
the  supporters  of  each  member  of  the 
family? 

Remember  that  the  family  life  of  these 
workers  is  seriously  disrupted.  Adults 
whose  sole  life  is  deeply  involved  in  national 
life  and  culture  do  not  adjust  to  American 
schedules  and  pressures  overnight.  Their 


children  might  feel  even  less  at  home  here. 

They  feel  conspicuous  and  “looked  at.” 
They  don't  all  want  to  recite  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  just  for  the  entertainment  of 
others.  They  may  not  enjoy  being  im- 
mediately torn  from  their  families. 

They  would  likely  prefer  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  in  the  same  home  with  their  parents 
rather  than  accept  the  invitation  to  a new 
“friend’s”  house  down  the  street.  Their 
security  is  often  threatened,  and  we  should 
be  patient  and  understanding. 

Want  to  Observe 

Can  we  not  let  missionaries  listen  some- 
times in  meetings  of  our  congregations? 
They  are  exhausted  and  wish  to  “eat  and 
drink.”  They  might  even  feel  disappointed 
with  some  of  the  work  they  have  engaged 
in.  Being  sensitive,  they  sometimes  are 
shocked  to  find  situations  as  they  are  at 
home. 

Many  missionaries  feel  the  urge  to  stay 
on  duty  and  one  hears  the  older  ones  say 
they  would  prefer  to  retire  on  the  field. 


“Things  are  getting  worse,”  said  an  Eng- 
lish industrialist  who  had  lived  15  years  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  "We  have  sold  our  home 
and  most  of  our  personal  possessions.” 

We  were  basking  in  the  sun  on  a palm 
tree-lined  beach  under  light  blue  Brazilian 
skies  while  on  our  annual  vacation.  This 
sentiment  we  had  heard  expressed  many 
times  and  were  somewhat  hardened  to  be- 
coming disturbed  by  it. 

We  did  give  passing  thoughts  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  Mennonite  mission- 
aries and  the  nearly  million  dollar  invest- 
ment in  program  and  personnel  in  the  past 
ten  years.  We  also  thought  of  the  dark 
clouds  hanging  over  our  future  plans  of 
growth  and  expansion. 

Warning  Given 

We  returned  to  Brazil's  new  “out-back 
capital,”  our  home,  sweet  home,  just  in  time 
for  chaos.  "You  had  better  go  home,  Mar- 
tin,” said  a friend  who  works  for  the  se- 
curity police.  “Times  are  bad.”  But  how 
bad! 

Crisis  is  not  as  novel  to  Latin-American 
countries  as  it  is  to  some  people  who  can 
write  a book  after  having  six.  If  one  wrote 
a book  after  every  six  Brazilian  crises,  there 
woud  be  a fair  size  collection  by  now. 

The  following  day  the  war  was  on.  Con- 
fusion, unrest,  and  chaos  were  more  in 
evidence  than  bullets.  Our  house  guest  be- 
gan wondering  if  he  would  ever  see  Para- 


They  are  deeply  involved  in  love  of  their 
brethren. 

Furloughs  often  are  disrupting  to  the 
local  church  life.  Another  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  the  disruption  of  the  school  year 
for  missionary  children.  Frequently  the 
work  taken  in  the  States  is  unrecognized, 
and  children  must  repeat  their  class.  But 
missionaries  do  need  to  renew  their  family 
and  church  relationships.  Our  home  church- 
es also  need  the  evaluations  and  challenges 
these  persons  can  bring  to  us. 

The  greatest  need  we  sensed  was  that  of 
constant,  costly  prayer.  Our  ambassadors 
are  depending  upon  us.  They  are  alone 
unless  we  become  “involved"  with  them 
through  effective  and  regular  prayer.  Ask 
them  whether  prayer  makes  any  difference 
to  them! 

They  also  need  our  interest.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  follow  the  “Mission  News"  col- 
umn carefully  and  share  in  this  blessed 
ministry,  giving  them  a warm  welcome  and 
a united  assurance  that  you  are  serving 
"alongside”  meaningfully? 


guay  again  as  he  had  experienced  an  Ar- 
gentine revolution.  Gas  stations,  stores, 
post  office,  and  airport  were  closed. 

Main  street  was  filled  with  antiquated 
tanks  and  battalions  of  soldiers.  Each  radio 
station  gave  its  own  version  of  the  news 
defending  their  faction.  “You  can’t  believe 
any  of  them!”  cried  a neighbor  wringing 
his  hands  in  fear.  No  one  was  sure  who 
was  winning  and  thus  no  one  was  sure  if 
he  himself  were  “rightist”  or  “leftist”  or 
"middlest.” 

In  less  time  than  it  took  for  the  army  in 
western  Brazil  to  come  to  "defend  the 
capital,”  it  was  all  over.  A conservative 
military  coup  had  ousted  a leftist  govern- 
ment. 

Revenge 

“You  won  this  time,”  cried  an  angry,  sup- 
posed-communist student  as  he  shook  his 
fist  in  my  face,  "but  you  won’t  the  next.” 
The  great  purge  began  to  pick  up  the  Reds, 
the  Pinks,  and  even  the  lighter  shades  who 
had  backed  some  of  the  much-needed  social 
reform.  "Christ  and  the  Social  Progress  of 
Brazil,”  a symposium  by  the  Evangelical 
Confederation  of  Churches,  must  come  off 
the  shelf,  said  a university  professor.  The 
police  held  a book-burning  ceremony  at  the 
university.  Many  of  the  faculty  fled  for 
their  lives. 

In  typical  Brazilian  “pity-the-underdog” 
fashion,  waves  of  tears  began  to  roll  for 
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the  Brazilian  Revolution 

By  Allen  Martin 
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our  “poor  ex-president.”  In  fact,  he  prob- 
ably wasn’t  more  insincere  than  many  oth- 
ers nor  misused  his  office  for  personal  gain 
any  more  than  most  other  public  officials. 

Just  in  Case 

“Had  the  revolution  resulted  in  the 
present  party  remaining  in  office  you  would 
not  be  here  any  more,  Martin,”  remarked 
a Christian  congressman  friend.  "We  had 
our  bags  packed,”  said  another  business- 
man, “but  I suppose  we  can  unpack.”  “We 
remembered  what  we  read  about  China  and 
so  the  mission  files  of  minutes  and  personal 
correspondence  were  already  destroyed,” 
said  one  mission  executive. 

What  does  it  all  mean  . . . for  missions? 
It  seems  to  be  common  opinion  that  we 
have  a new  lease  on  life.  More  time  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work  of  God.  More  time  to 
aid  in  strengthening  the  church.  More 
time  to  preach  and  live  the  Gospel. 

What  does  it  mean  for  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple? A new  clarification  of  where  the  coun- 
try is  going.  Down  the  middle  road  as  be- 
fore but  not  the  middle  road  to  the  leftist 
camp.  A new  sense  of  security  in  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government. 

The  Brazilian  Evangelical  Association 
drafted  a manifesto,  sent  to  leading  govern- 
ment officials  and  published  in  all  news- 
papers, stating  their  faith  in  God,  the 
democratic  process,  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  fringe  hope  that 
Brasilia  will  become  the  beautiful  and 
prosperous  capital  of  the  new  Brazil. 

Pray  for  Peace 

Extreme  rightists  may  lead  to  maintain- 
ing status  quo  and  >thus  overlooking  the 
many  good  reforms  that  may  have  been 
labeled  leftist.  The  radical  purge  of  the 
leftists  may  only  result  in  a counterrevolu- 
tion that  would  again  throw  the  country 
into  difficult  circumstances. 

Let  us  hope  that  freedom  and  justice 
might  prevail  and  that  the  will  and  the 
opportunity  to  work  might  be  exercised  in 
order  that  suffering,  ignorance,  spiritual 
darkness,  -and  strife  might  be  counteracted. 
May  American  missions  help  the  maturing 
Brazilian  church  see  their  prophetic  and 
demonstrative  ministry  of  God’s  grace. 

« 

A Smile 

Two  middle-aged  women  boarded  an  air- 
liner. One  of  them  spoke  to  the  pilot, 
"Now,  young  man,  don’t  go  faster  than 
sound.  We  want  to  talk.”  Turning  back  to 
her  companion,  the  lady  said:  “I  do  think 
Congress  should  appropriate  some  money 
to  discover  some  sound  that  is  faster  than 
planes.” 

—National  Good  Templar. 


We  Decided  to  Stay 

By  Doris  (Mrs.  William)  Lauterbach 

Have  you  ever  prayed  that  the  Lord 
might  use  you  where  He  would,  when 
really  down  deep  you  wanted  to  hold  back 
the  best  years  of  your  life  for  yourself?  I 
have. 

When  we  entered  VS  two  years  ago,  we 
were  anxious  to  serve  — yet  unsure,  not 
knowing  what  our  living  conditions  would 
be  like,  what  the  people  whom  we  were  to 
serve  would  be  like— just  what  would  be 
expected  of  us.  We  were  thinking  in  terms 
of:  Sure,  two  years;  that  would  be  all  right 
in  a m^tis  community  in  Northern  Al- 
berta. But  as  soon  as  those  two  years  are 
completed,  home  we  go!  Back  to  our  home 
town  to  settle  down,  be  with  our  parents 
and  friends,  have  the  security  of  the  home 
church,  and  get  back  into  the  familiar 
routine. 

We  had  been  at  Marlboro  for  a few 
months  when  our  area  director,  Ike  Glick, 
came  for  one  of  his  visits.  He  remarked 
that  perhaps  we  would  decide  to  stay  on  at 
Marlboro  after  our  two-year  term  was  com- 
pleted. I remember  thinking  to  myself, 
"Surely  he  isn’t  serious.  Isn’t  two  years 
enough  in  a place  like  this?  Why,  how 
could  anyone  expect  us  to  stay  here  for 
more  than  two  years?”  Yes,  we  were  pray- 
ing for  the  Lord’s  guidance  and  yet  we 
were  making  plans  ahead  of  Him. 

As  time  went  on,  our  love  for  the  people 
of  this  community  began  to  grow.  Our  trust 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  also  beginning  to  grow 
and  we  were  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
impact  of  Christ’s  love  on  our  lives.  After 
much  prayer  and  real  soul-searching,  we 
realized  that  we  would  never  be  satisfied 
or  happy  unless  we  were  completely  in  His 
will.  We  decided  to  stay. 

For  many  VS-ers,  to  decide  to  remain  in 
their  place  of  service  is  a difficult  decision 
to  make,  as  it  was  for  us.  We  immediately 
thought  of  our  parents,  our  love  for  them, 
and  their  hopes  that  we  would  soon  be 
home.  We  realized,  as  never  before,  that 
Christ  meant  it  when  He  said,  “He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me.” 

One  VS-er  told  me  that  a lady  in  her 
congregation  said  to  her,  “It  just  isn’t  right 
that  you  have  to  be  ’way  up  there  where 
there  aren’t  any  modern  conveniences.  The 
way  of  life  is  just  too  hard.”  It  is  over- 
whelming to  think  of  the  way  God  helps  us 
to  adjust  to  the  way  of  life. 

“With  eyes  wide  open  to  the  mercies  of 
God,  I beg  you,  my  brothers,  as  an  act  of 
intelligent  worship,  to  give  him  your  bod- 
ies, as  a living  sacrifice,  consecrated  to  him 
and  acceptable  by  him”  (Rom.  12:1,  Phil- 
lips). 


Missions  Today 


Is  It  a Lost  Cause? 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

“Is  the  great  com- 
mission a lost  cause?” 
asks  Don  Hillis  in 
a recent  article  in 
World  Vision.  This 
expresses  the  mount- 
ing concern  among 
those  who  still  feel 
that  world  evangeli- 
zation is  the  chief 
task  of  the  church. 
The  subtle  temptation  of  the  church  is  al- 
ways to  serve  itself  better  and  more  expen- 
sively, and  thus  to  leave  less  and  less  of  her 
resources  for  outreach  and  service  for  the 
“have  nots.” 

Our  stewardship  sense  is  growing  and 
we  are  giving  more  than  we  did  a decade 
ago.  But  we  are  also  spending  more  on 
ourselves,  both  for  personal  luxuries  and 
comforts  and  in  our  self-serving  church 
programs.  It  is  so  easy  to  argue  in  favor  of 
better  and  better  institutions,  improved 
facilities,  higher  quality  of  leadership,  more 
and  better  nurture  materials,  strengthen- 
ing the  home  base,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  is 
good  (at  least  most  of  it),  but  we  must 
always  ask: 

To  what  end  all  this  lavish  use  of  limited 
resources?  If  the  chief  task  of  the  church  is 
to  make  the  Gospel  known,  by  word  and 
by  deed,  in  all  the  earth,  much  of  what  we 
do  and  what  we  spend  our  money  for  may 
be  beside  the  point  unless  it  contributes 
in  a real  way  to  outreach. 

Of  course  the  task  of  the  church  is  three- 
fold-worship, nurture,  and  evangelization. 
It  is  mainly,  I suppose,  a question  of  em- 
phasis and  proportion.  The  constant  dan- 
ger is  that  our  focus  of  interest  shifts  to 
the  first  two  of  these  tasks  leaving  merely 
the  fringe  resources  to  outreach. 

Without  sacrifice  the  world  mission  of 
the  church  can  never  be  accomplished. 
This  means  personal  sacrifice  in  giving  of 
ourselves,  of  our  children,  and  of  our  mon- 
ey. For  our  church  program  it  means  a 
sacrifice  of  self-serving  programs  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  world-wide  outreach. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Your  Treasurer 
Reports 


Colorado  Churches  Co-operate 
for  Annual  Meeting 

"Involving  hundreds  of  homes  in  the 
community  and  the  area  around,  the  eighty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  has  been  a 
complex,  demanding,  and  much-appreci- 
ated project,"  Bro.  Ernest  Bennett,  execu- 
tive secretary  for  the  Board,  said  in  re- 
sponse to  the  warmth  of  the  La  Junta 
community  toward  the  meeting. 


Nelson  Kauffman  (1.)  secretary  for  Home  Mis- 
sions, Paul  H.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  La 
Junta  local  planning  committee,  and  Urie  A. 
Bender,  secretary  for  literature,  share  confer- 
ence impressions. 

The  final  public  session  of  the  annual 
meeting,  held  on  Sunday,  June  21,  was  a 
consecration  for  fifty  missionaries.  They 
were  appointed  to  fields  in  thirteen  coun- 
tries. 


The  Arkansas  Valley  Men’s  Chorus,  composed 
of  men  from  various  denominations  and 
churches  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  was  one  of 
the  special  music  groups  from  Colorado  serv- 
ing the  annual  convention.  Paul  L.  Yoder, 
Rocky  Ford,  is  director. 

In  its  earlier  business  sessions,  the  Board 
authorized  its  executive  committee  to  trans- 
fer Mennonite  hospital  properties  to  a 
community  entity  when  it  deems  this  ad- 
visable. 

In  other  actions,  the  Board  approved  a 
budget  for  the  coming  year  totaling 
$1,738,000.  Not  quite  $1,600,000  will  come 
from  church-contributed  funds.  This  repre- 
sents approximately  5 per  cent  increase  in 
program  over  the  previous  year.  Overseas 
missions  will  spend  $670,000,  home  missions 
$157,000,  health  and  welfare  $28,000,  litera- 
ture $36,000,  relief  and  service  $286,000, 
and  broadcasting  $379,000. 

Bro.  Dorsa  Mishler  reported  to  the  Board 
that  its  workers  this  year  numbered  more 
than  1,400,  including  200  or  more  short- 
term and  part-time  workers.  More  than 
half  of  the  1,200  are  serving  in  health  and 
welfare  operations.  The  Board  also  en- 
couraged its  workers  and  committees  to 
continue  open  and  co-operative  attitudes 
toward  inter-Mennonite  and  interdenomi- 
national work. 

A high  point  of  the  business  was  the  re- 
port of  Bro.  Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  secretary 
for  broadcasting.  He  described  experi- 
mental 30-second  spot  broadcasts  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  which  expressed  core  ideas  in 
the  Christian  faith.  Results  have  been  quite 
favorable.  In  addition  to  the  experimental 


Reports  from  various  overseas  areas  indi- 
cate growing  stewardship  responsibility  by 
local  membership.  There  is  a general  in- 
crease fn  national  pastors  and  lay  leaders. 
More  effort  is  being  made  to  support  the 
program  through  financial  contributions 
from  local  sources.  Planning  for  outreach 
and  local  witnessing  is  occurring  in  a num- 
ber of  areas.  For  these  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  working  in  the  life  of 
the  emerging  churches  is  most  gratifying. 

The  coming  annual  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  gives  many  illustrations  of  ways 
the  Holy  Spirit  leads  in  the  life  and  work 
of  our  overseas  workers  and  national  lead- 
ers. Let  us  remember  the  growing  churches 
overseas  that  they  might  see  clearly  the 
Spirit  working  in  their  lives  and  that  we 
might  find  new  ways  of  giving  our  support 
to  our  brethren  overseas. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


spot  broadcasts,  the  radio  office  last  year 
broadcasted  ten  programs  in  eight  lan- 
guages throughout  the  world. 

Bro.  Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and 
service,  reported  increasing  youth  response 
to  voluntary  service.  Approximately  225 
volunteers  now  serve  in  40  units  here  in 
North  America  and  in  several  countries 
overseas. 

The  Board  used  facilities  in  many  parts 
of  La  Junta.  On  Wednesday,  related  meet- 
ings began  in  the  city  council  room  of  the 
Municipal  Building.  Board  members  and 
staff  appreciated  all  the  excellent  facilities 
graciously  extended  by  La  Junta. 

Emmanuel  and  La  Junta  Mennonite 
churches  provided  the  setting  for  a num- 
ber of  related  meetings,  such  as  the 
Spanish  workers’  meeting  and  the  urban 
and  racial  concerns  group. 

The  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Auxiliary  held  its  first  meetings  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  First  Presbyterian  Church.  On 
Thursday  evening  the  Board  began  its  pub- 
lic sessions  in  the  junior  college  gymna- 
sium. 

The  auditorium  itself,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  seating  for  public  programs,  pro- 
vided the  locale  for  eating  plus  several 
hundred  feet  of  display  space.  The  wom- 
en’s locker  room  in  the  basement  was  con- 
verted to  an  audio-visual  preview  room 
between  sessions. 

Throughout  the  entire  week,  more  than 
120  local  arrangement  volunteers  worked  to 
provide  lodging,  transportation,  informa- 
tion, and  other  assistance  for  the  1,000-plus 
out-of-town  guests. 

The  meeting  was  not  without  its  points 
of  human  tragedy.  Arriving  in  La  Junta 
on  Sunday,  June  14,  the  Board's  president, 
John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  dis- 
covered that  Mary  Jean  Yoder,  daughter  of 
veteran  missionary  doctor  Jonathan  Yoder 
of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  who  had  served  for 
years  in  India  and  Nepal,  had  been  killed 


Nearly  700  persons  attended  the  first  public  session  at  which  President  John  Mosemann  gave  his 
keynote  address,  “Stewards  of  the  Gospel.’’ 
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and  returned  home  to  conduct  the  Tuesday 
funeral.  Less  than  a week  before.  Sister 
Yoder  had  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Indiana  school  of  medicine.  She  had 
given  two  summers  of  medical  service  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Nepal. 

Returning  to  La  Junta  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, Bro.  Mosemann,  then  chairing  the 
overseas  missions  committee,  received  word 
of  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Bro.  Mumaw, 
vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  left  for 
home  immediately. 

Registrations,  which  did  not  include  all 
out-of-town  guests  and  children,  totaled 
850  at  that  time.  Menno  Troyer,  lodging 
committee  chairman,  said  more  than  1,300 
or  1,400  persons  attended  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing service  in  the  gymnasium-auditorium. 


WMSA  delegates  elect  officers  and  select  proj- 
ects. From  left  to  right  are:  Mrs.  Doris  Kramer, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mrs.  Mariana  Stutzman,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  Sirs.  Beulah  Kauffman,  Crystal 
Springs,  Kans.,  Mrs.  Robert  Fisher,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  Mrs.  Lois  Clemens,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
Mary  Imhoff,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
McCammon,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  hospitality  extended  by  the  entire 
community  was  excellent.  A seven-member 
family  had  an  additional  ten  guests  in  their 
home.  Another,  utilizing  three  tents  in  the 
back  yard  and  a travel  trailer  on  the  drive, 
managed  to  absorb  16  children  and  eight 
adults  for  much  of  the  week,  in  addition  to 
its  usual  seven  family  members. 

"We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  entire 
community  of  the  area  for  its  hospitality, 


Nelson  Litwiller,  Uruguay,  (r.)  confers  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Toews,  missionaries  for 
an  inter-Mennonite  mission  board  in  Paraguay. 


Roy  Kreider,  (1)  Paul  Erb,  and  Samuel  Janzen 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 


and  especially  to  the  Mennonite  churches 
which  have  carried  the  brunt  of  this  heavy 
load,  for  their  gracious  and  dedicated  re- 
sponse to  our  needs  in  this  meeting,”  Bro. 
Boyd  Nelson,  secretary  for  information 
services,  said. 

“We  believe  that  the  increased  under- 
standing resulting  from  better  acquaintance 
will  also  be  mutually  beneficial,  although 
at  this  time  we  appear  as  a Board  to  have 
received  significantly  more  in  this  exchange. 
La  Junta  and  Rocky  Ford  have  enlarged 
their  place  in  the  hearts  and  life  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.” 

MCC  (Canada) 
Executive  Committee  Meets 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  MCC  (Canada),  held  in  Winnipeg 
recently,  J.  J.  Thiessen,  having  returned 
from  a visit  to  South  America,  reported  on 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Mennonites  there. 
The  program  of  assistance  to  South  Ameri- 
ca formerly  carried  on  by  the  Canadian 
Mennonite  Relief  and  Immigration  Coun- 
cil is  now  directed  by  MCC  officials  in 
Akron,  Pa.  CMRIC  officially  turned  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  MCC 
(Canada)  on  June  1. 

The  Material  Aid  program  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  CMRIC’s  policies  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  sewing  materials 
for  ladies’  groups  were  adopted  and  Oct. 
25  designated  as  Blanket  Drive  Sunday. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  asked  MCC  (Canada)  to  assume 
responsibility  for  a certain  amount  of 
canned  meat  annually. 

Immigration  and  peace  education  were 
two  other  subjects  that  received  attention. 
The  Canadian  government  has  standardized 
some  of  the  criteria  by  which  sponsors  of 
immigrants  are  judged  eligible  and  this  has 
had  a restrictive  effect  on  immigrants  com- 
ing to  Canada  from  South  America.  Atten- 
tion is  also  to  be  given  to  those  seeking  to 
help  reunite  families  separated  by  wars  and 
revolutions. 

A committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
look  into  the  needs  for  a special  subcom- 
mittee on  peace  and  social  concerns.  Rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  needs  for 
and  construction  of  such  a committee  will 
be  brought  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Action  was  deferred  on  a request  from 
the  Canadian  Mennonite  Association  for 


financial  assistance  for  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonites. 

Several  staff  appointments  were  an- 
nounced. 

Church  Celebrates 
Fourth  Anniversary 

John  and  Bonny  Driver,  Rio  Piedras, 
P.R.,  report  that  the  church  with  which 
they  are  working  celebrated  its  fourth  an- 
niversary recently.  The  Drivers  have  been 
serving  in  the  community  for  the  past  three 
years  and  report  that  in  that  time  church 
membership  has  increased  to  78.  Giving  has 
also  increased  and  Sunday-school  attend- 
ance is  slightly  higher. 

“The  deeper  problems  of  this  congrega- 
tion,” they  state,  “are  the  problems  of  all 
churches  located  in  the  suburbs  of  rapidly 
growing  metropolitan  areas.  We  have  been 
trying  to  communicate  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  Gospel  of  grace  and  to  lead  our 
brethren  to  responsible  discipleship  involv- 
ing total  stewardship. 

“Our  time  is  taken  in  seeking  to  encour- 
age and  nurture  our  brethren  in  their  faith. 
In  our  evangelism  we  have  tried  to  watch 
for  opportunities  where  the  Spirit  has  al- 
ready been  at  work.  Our  list  of  prospects  is, 
of  course,  longer  than  our  list  of  converts, 
but  we  are  always  amazed  at  the  work  of 
Christ’s  Spirit  among  us.  Recently  we  have 
prayed  for  and  visited  one  young  couple  in 
particular.  Finally  they  heard  the  Saviour’s 
voice.  It  is  a joy  to  hear  their  testimony  and 
the  ‘change’  which  has  come  to  their  home.” 

In  addition  to  their  regular  duties,  the 
Drivers  are  responsible  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  approximately  12  students  from 
various  congregations  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico.  John  also  gives 
about  one  day  each  week  to  the  Bible  In- 
stitute in  Aibonito. 

Filmstrip  on 
West  African  Missions 
Available 

Now  available  from  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  is  a 35mm. 
filmstrip,  “Summoned  to  Serve,”  featuring 
the  work  of  the  General  Mission  Board  in 
West  Africa.  The  film  is  in  color  with  a 
taped  narration,  25  minutes  in  length. 

A documentary,  it  depicts  the  atmosphere 
of  the  country  in  descriptions  of  flora, 
fauna,  and  the  West  African  people.  Major 
sections  are  devoted  to  both  rural  and 
urban  life,  primitive  religions,  and  to  the 
educational,  commercial,  and  economic  re- 
sources of  Ghana  and  Nigeria. 

A short  history  of  the  mission  movement 
to  West  Africa  is  included  but  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  present  work  of  the  Mennonites 
there.  With  the  changing  dimension  of  the 
mission  movement,  new  opportunities  are 
now  open  to  us.  The  film  will  not  only 
prove  educational  for  local  church  members 
but  will  also  provide  insight  into  the  work 
of  the  missionary  in  general  and  in  West 
Africa  in  particular. 

To  borrow  this  film  for  your  church 
group,  write,  giving  the  date  wanted,  to 
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Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, P.O.  Box  316,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515. 

Canadians  may  obtain  it  from  the  Provi- 
dent Bookstore,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Service  Opportunities 
in  France 

There  are  three  institutions  in  France, 
sponsored  by  French  Mennonites,  in  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  resources 
of  young  North  American  volunteers. 
Valdoie  is  a home  for  school-age  children 
who  need  to  be  placed  for  social  reasons; 
Weiler,  for  severely  retarded  children;  and 
L’Atelier,  a home  providing  gainful  em- 
ployment for  retarded  teen-agers. 

Each  of  these  institutions  is  integrated 
into  the  French  social  work  scene,  receiv- 
ing per  capita  subsidy  from  the  social  serv- 
ice agencies  of  the  government  for  the  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  being  served.  They 
are,  however,  dependent  upon  the  volun- 
tary quality  of  Christian  commitment 
shown  by  the  personnel  for  their  real  use- 
fulness. 

Under  French  administrative  leadership, 
the  task  of  an  American  volunteer  would 
be  primarily  to  work  directly  with  the 
children  or  youth  involved.  In  addition 
some  more  specialized  educational  assign- 
ments might  work  out  and  there  may  be 
need  to  share  a portion  of  the  housekeep- 
ing duties  as  well.  These  other  functions, 
however,  will  hardly  grow  to  the  point  of 
replacing  the  primary  concentration  on 
work  with  children  and  young  people. 

For  a volunteer  ready  to  serve  two  years, 
the  Relief  and  Service  Committee  will  pro- 
vide a period  of  orientation  in  common 
with  other  VS  workers,  in  addition  to  spe- 
cific preparation  for  understanding  the 
French  assignment. 

It  will  also  undertake  responsibility  for 
travel  from  the  volunteer’s  home  to  the 
place  of  service,  as  well  as  his  room  and 
board  during  his  period  of  service.  The 
sponsoring  agency  in  France  provides  back- 
ing with  all  legal  formalities  and  a spend- 
ing allowance  comparable  to  the  ten  dollars 
a month  received  by  VS  workers  in  North 
America. 

The  contact  with  the  French  culture  is 
sure  to  prove  invaluable  for  any  young 
volunteer,  who  is  willing  to  expose  him-  or 
herself  to  the  rigid  self-discipline  needed 
to  master  a new  language. 

It  is  a challenge  that  would  seem  to  be 
especially  attractive  to  young  persons  in 
college  but  is  certainly  open  to  all  who  can 
exhibit  the  necessary  interest  and  abilities. 

Service  at  Home 

VS-ers  at  Marlboro,  Alta.,  report  that 
they  have  been  able  to  bring  some  pride 
and  self-respect  back  to  the  metis  living 
near  them  through  the  organization  of  a 
local  baseball  team. 

“Since  they  won  their  first  game  so  easily, 
the  team  and  the  whole  town  feel  there’s 
nothing  stopping  them.  The  team  is  almost 
entirely  m^tis-Indian  fellows,  and  the  fact 
that  the  other  three  teams  come  from  white 
communities  helps  to  stimulate  a pride  in 
themselves  that  they  seldom  feel. 


“We  feel  that  this  association  with  the 
young-adult  group  has  been  a real  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  witness.  Previously, 
our  contacts  were  generally  made  with  chil- 
dren and  teen-agers.  We  actually  had  little 
contact  with  people  our  own  age  until  the 
present.” 

Plus  service  in  which  all  VS-ers  have  a 
part  comes  in  many  different  ways.  At 
Claremont,  N.H.,  unit  members  spent  a 
"day  off”  cleaning  a house  which  has  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  new  pastor  at 
Bartonsville  Mennonite  Church. 

Soviet  Tour  Postponed 

Menno  Travel  Service  has  announced 
that  the  1964  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  postponed  until  1965. 


Your  Overseas  Missionary 
of  the  Week 


Mary  Jane  Brenneman 


After  a five-year  term  as  missionary  teacher  at 
Woodstock  School,  Landour,  India,  Mary  Jane 
Brenneman  returns  to  the  States  for  a year’s 
furlough  on  July  12.  She  serves  with  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Mary  Jane  taught  several  lower  elementary 
grades  at  Woodstock.  The  school  is  a twelve- 
grade  inter  mission  sponsored  institution  estab- 
lished primarily  for  educating  European  and 
American  missionary  children. 

Originally  from  Bright,  Ont.,  Mary  Jane 
graduated  from  Rockway  Mennonite  School, 
Kitchener  in  1955,  and  received  her  B.A.  degree 
in  elementary  education  from  Goshen  College 
in  1959. 

Prior  to  her  mission  assignment,  she  worked 
as  a nurse’s  aide  at  London,  Ont.;  served  a 
summer  of  voluntary  service  in  1954;  and  was 
active  in  Sunday-school,  youth  and  women’s 
activities  in  her  home  community. 

A daughter  of  Edwin  and  Selma  Brenneman, 
Bright,  she  was  a former  member  of  the  Cassel 
Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock. 


Paul  Ruth,  general  manager  of  Menno 
Travel  Service,  reports  that  this  tour 
brought  in  more  inquiries  than  other  MTS- 
sponsored  tours  in  its  history.  However, 
not  enough  commitments  had  come  in  by 
deadline  time  to  enable  MTS  to  proceed 
with  the  tour. 

Applicants  for  this  year’s  tour  will  be 
placed  with  other  tour  groups  to  the  Soviet 
Union  should  this  be  possible  and  de- 
sirable. 

Brazil  Church  Holds 
Baptismal  Service 

The  church  at  Sertaozinho,  Brazil,  where 
Glenn  and  Lois  Musselman  are  serving,  re- 
ceived twelve  members  by  water  baptism 
recently.  This  brings  the  membership 
to  64. 

"We  praise  the  Lord  for  adding  unto 
the  church,”  the  Musselmans  write.  “Espe- 
cially do  we  thank  God  for  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  a young  lawyer  here  in  the 
city.  His  testimony  God  will  use  in  winning 
others  of  the  middle  and  lower  class.” 

Henry  Lowen  and  his  wife  Heidi  are 
serving  as  leaders  to  the  congregation  while 
the  Musselmans  are  on  furlough  this  month 
and  next.  Henry,  who  completed  his  study 
at  the  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  will  also  serve  as 
manager  of  the  bookstore  in  Ribeirao 
Preto. 

MDS  Volunteers  Help 
in  Worst  Flood  in 
Montana’s  History 

Floodwaters  covered  5,000  square  miles 
of  Montana  in  the  worst  natural  disaster  of 
the  state’s  history  during  the  second  week 
of  June. 

Rescue  operations  were  set  up  immedi- 
ately. By  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
June,  22  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  men 
from  the  area  were  cleaning  out  houses 
that  had  been  swamped.  Red  Cross  case- 
workers searched  out  the  homes  of  needy 
families  safe  for  cleaning  and  notified  the 
MDS  volunteers  of  their  location.  The  re- 
pair and  rebuilding  of  the  houses  has  not 
yet  begun. 

Although  the  immediate  crisis  is  over, 
flood  conditions  still  exist. 

Similar  flooding  also  occurred  on  the 
western  side  of  the  continental  divide  and 
MDS  men  are  at  work  at  Kalispell,  Mont., 
where  1,000  homes  were  rendered  un- 
livable. 

With  People  in  Service 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Meek  of  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  began  as  acting  unit  leaders  of 
the  La  Junta,  Colo.,  VS  Unit  on  July  1, 
1964. 

Prior  to  their  term  of  service  there,  they 
were  houseparents  to  the  Mennonite  volun- 
teers in  Paraguay,  who  aided  in  the  con- 
struction of  a highway  through  the  Chaco 
in  the  late  50’s. 
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Roy  and  Lorraine  Bauman  of  Elmira, 
Ont.,  have  been  appointed  to  the  leadership 
position  of  the  MCC  (Canada)  Clothing 
Depot  in  Yarrow,  B.C.,  succeeding  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Wiens,  who  are  retiring  at  the 
end  of  August.  The  Baumans  are  mem- 
bers of  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church.  From 
1960  to  1963  Mr.  Bauman  served  in  the 
MCC  material  aid  program  in  Korea.  Mrs. 
Bauman  has  taught  in  Ontario  public 
schools  for  a number  of  years. 

MCC  (Canada)  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Kathleen  Froese  as  secre- 
tary at  the  headquarters  in  Winnipeg.  Miss 
Froese  was  formerly  employed  by  Monarch 
Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  prior  to  that 
served  as  secretary  at  the  MCC  headquar- 
ters in  Akron,  Pa.,  and  the  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  General  Conference  Church. 

MCC  Voluntary  Service  worker,  Arlin 
Hunsberger,  Telford,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  executive  secretary  of  Serv- 
ice Chretian  d'Ffaiti  (SCFI)  by  Church 
World  Service,  New  York.  Arlin  and  Naomi 
Hunsberger  have  been  the  MCC  unit  lead- 
ers at  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord  and  active 
in  community  development  since  August, 
1962. 

In  his  new  assignment  Arlin  will  have 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  churches 
in  Haiti.  This  will  involve  community  de- 
velopment, food  distributions,  and  comple- 
tion of  projects  delayed  by  the  emergency 
assistance  given  following  Hurricane  Flora. 


A Willing  Sacrifice 

A group  of  workers  gathered  one  day  to 
bid  farewell  to  a young  Japanese  Christian 
embarking  for  missionary  service  in  Laos. 

One  of  the  American  missionaries  went 
to  the  aged  father  and  said:  "Honorable 
Sir,  you  must  be  grieved  at  this  parting 
with  your  son.  But  be  of  good  cheer!  You 
will  see  your  son  again  when  he  returns  to 
Japan  for  his  furlough.” 

But  the  old  Japanese  Christian  replied: 
"Pastor,  when  we  Japanese  sent  our  sons  to 
war  to  fight  for  our  country,  we  did  not 
expect  to  see  them  again.  We  did  not  want 
to  see  them  again.  In  fact,  we  told  them, 
‘Do  not  return.  Give  your  lives  for  your 
country!’ 

“Now  I am  sending  this  young  man  of 
mine  across  the  seas  for  a better,  a nobler 
purpose,  a more  glorious  conflict  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  kings.  Should  I hope 
to  see  him  again  on  the  shores  of  Japan? 
No.  I gave  a son  for  a futile,  hellish  war. 
I gladly  give  this  son  now  to  the  service  in 
Laos  for  Jesus  Christ  and  eternal  things.  I 
do  not  expect  to  see  him  again  on  this 
earth.” 

And  then  the  grand  old  Christian  father 
turned  his  face  away— but  heavenward! 

—World  Vision  Magazine. 


Thoughts  on  Prayer 

By  J.  Paul  Sauder 

When  prayer  is  answered,  it  is  God  hon- 
oring His  promise,  “Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." It  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a surpris- 
ing or  unusual  event.  Answered  prayer 
happens  every  day. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that 
your  child  uses  some  judgment  about  what 
he  asks  for.  He  will  not  ask  for  things 
which  he  does  not  believe  you  will  grant; 
he  has  faith  in  his  parent,  but  he  will  gen- 
erally keep  this  to  himself.  This  observa- 
tion is  in  keeping  with  Rom.  14:22— “Hast 
thou  faith?  have  it  to  thyself  before  God. 
Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself 
in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth." 

In  this  chapter  (Rom.  14)  Paul  is  dis- 
coursing on  the  subject  of  eating  meat 
offered  to  idols.  Imagine  yourself  in  Paul’s 
day.  When  you  refrain  from  eating  the 
meat,  you  would  not  call  attention  to  it, 
saying,  “There  are  brethren  here  today 
who  are  weak;  see  I am  not  eating  the 
meat.”  Or,  again,  if  in  other  company,  you 
would  not  say,  “This  meat  is  good.  There 
are  no  weak  brethren  present;  so  I will  eat.” 
Something  of  the  same  wisdom  can  be 
applied  to  our  prayer  life.  "Have  it  to  thy- 
self.” When  we  continually  call  attention 
to  our  prayers,  we  somehow  reflect  on  God’s 
faithfulness  or  we  betray  our  weak  faith. 

Rom.  14:23  says,  “He  that  doubteth  is 
damned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth  not  of 
faith:  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.” 
To  me  this  was  a startling  thing.  How 
much  of  my  praying  was  duty  praying,  or 
conscience-easing  praying?  What  of  my 
service  was  done  in  full  faith  that  it  was 
well-pleasing  to  God?  How  great  the  need 
for  the  admonition,  “Examine  yourselves, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.”  Certainly 
doubt  discloses  a weakness  in  faith.  Is  this 
prayer  I now  pray  truly  God’s  will?  If  there 
is  any  doubt,  really  you  are  maligning  God 
or  you  are  asking  amiss.  Jas.  4:3.  Both  are 
sinful. 

Do  you  ever  pray  with  an  eye  on  what 
prestige  you  will  enjoy  if  you  can  say,  “I 
prayed  for  this  thing  and  God  answered 
my  prayer”?  Your  prayer,  though  it  be 
ever  so  right  a prayer,  is  asking  amiss  be- 
cause you  look  forward  to  gratifying  your 
lust  for  prestige. 

So  now  we  will  say  that  our  motive  is 
absolutely  blameless  and  we  have  cleansed 
our  heart  of  every  selfish  impulse,  and  now 
we  pray  but  we  do  not  receive  the  desired 
answer.  Oswald  Smith  has  a word  of  wis- 
dom for  that.  If  you  would  go  to  a furni- 
ture store  and  order  a living  room  suite, 
and  it  would  not  be  delivered  in  a reason- 
able time,  you  would  go  back  again.  If 
your  fervent,  believing  prayer  is  not  an- 
swered, ask  again  and  again.  This  is  God’s 
way  for  you.  This  is  plainly  taught  in  the 


parable  of  the  widow  in  Luke  18,  which  is 
given  because  “men  ought  always  to  pray, 
and  not  to  faint.” 

An  earthly  father  will  not  always  grant 
a first  request.  And  God  deals  with  us  as  a 
father  with  his  children. 

There  are  two  passages  from  the  words  of 
Jesus  Himself  that  can  help  us  to  realize  the 
importance  of  believing  prayers.  First  is 
Matt.  21:22  — “All  things,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  re- 
ceive.” This  thought  is  repeated  in  Mark 
11:24— “What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when 
ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and 
ye  shall  have  them.”  I trust  that  this  kind 
of  thinking  will  lead  us  to  believing  prayer. 

Blountstown,  Fla. 


An  Arm’s  Length  God 

By  Robert  E.  Bailey,  Sr. 

How  near  is  God  to  you?  Does  He  abide 
with  you  in  your  home?  Do  you  take  Him 
to  work  with  you  every  day?  Does  He  sit  at 
your  table  and  share  your  fellowship  with 
you  and  your  family?  Or  do  you  keep  Him 
an  arm’s  length  away?  Not  too  far  because 
you  may  need  Him  at  any  moment  and  you 
will  want  to  reach  out  to  Him  and  pull 
Him  closer  at  your  convenience. 

I wonder  how  many  things  we  do  every 
day  that  we  would  not  do  differently  if 
God  were  not  kept  an  arm’s  length  away. 
Could  we  take  advantage  of  another  per- 
son if  our  hand  were  clenched  firmly  in  the 
nail-scarred  hand  of  Jesus?  Could  we  go 
some  of  the  places  we  now  go  if  we  had  to 
introduce  our  unseen  Companion  as  the 
Saviour?  Would  we  not  sing  more  fervently 
that  sacred  old  hymn,  “Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,”  if  we  actually  believed  it  and  were 
practicing  it  every  day?  Have  we  not  at 
one  time  or  another  even  uttered  a prayer, 
when  we  felt  duty  bound  to  do  so,  with  the 
feeling  that  if  God  were  not  standing  so 
close  we  might  do  it  better  our  own  way? 

God  knew  we  could  not  traverse  this 
world  alone.  Otherwise  He  would  not  have 
created  us  in  His  own  image  and  promised 
to  be  with  us  even  to  the  end.  How  it 
must  hurt  Him  to  wait  for  us  to  try  all  our 
own  devices,  finally  accept  Him  as  our 
guide  for  life,  and  then  hear  us  say,  “You 
can  walk  with  me,  but  don’t  get  too  close 
or  we  might  differ  on  some  things.” 

I think  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  being 
a follower  of  Jesus  is  that  the  closer  we  live 
to  Him,  the  closer  He  draws  to  us.  This 
reciprocal  action,  or  drawing  together,  is 
very  much  in  need  in  every  Christian  life. 
A witness  for  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
linked  arm  in  arm  with  us  is  an  effective 
witness.  A church  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
every  pew  is  an  inspired  church.  A Chris- 
tian life  embracing  Jesus  as  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  is  a dedicated  life. 
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Billy  Graham  once  said,  "What  this  world 
needs  is  not  more  Christianity  but  more 
Christians."  I will  go  one  step  further  and 
say  we  need  more  shoulder  to  shoulder 
Christians— shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Jesus 
Christ.  In  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
He  instructed  us  to  enter  the  strait  gate 
where  the  way  is  narrow  and  not  to  follow 
the  wide  path  to  destruction.  Let  us  go 
forth  and  travel  this  narrow  road  where 
there  is  no  room  to  separate  ourselves  from 
the  eternal  love  of  God. 

Belleville,  Pa. 

SCHOOL  DECISION 

(Continued  from  page  575) 

What  we  face,  and  what  many  citizens 
have  failed  to  recognize,  is  actually  the 
tyranny  of  a minority.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned, and  rightly  so,  with  the  protection 
of  minorities,  especially  when  they  are  un- 
popular. But  justice  is  not  done  if  we  allow 
such  minorities  to  deny  freedom  to  the 
bulk  of  the  citizens.  In  protecting  the  few 
we  must  also  protect  the  many. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  decision  handed 
down  on  June  17,  1968,  was  one  of  great 
difficulty.  There  is  no  simple  answer.  I am 
as  opposed  as  anyone  could  be  to  any  re- 
ligious establishment.  But  I doubt  seriously 
if  that  is  the  clear  and  present  danger  in 
our  contemporary  scene. 

The  danger  is  far  more  subtle.  If  the 
government  prohibits  Bible  reading  on  the 
grounds  that  it  must  be  neutral,  then  it 
follows  diat  drose  who  are  opposed  to 
Bible  reading  have  won.  Since  we  either 
have  it  or  not,  neutrality  is  in  practice 
fictitious. 

It  is  not  intellectually  honest  to  affirm  a 
position  unless  we  are  also  willing  to  accept 
what  that  position  entails.  Let  us  see  what 
absolute  or  unqualified  neutrality  must  in- 
volve. 

1.  It  must  forbid  governmental  recogni- 
tion of  Christmas.  Christmas  is  a religious 
and  not  merely  a secular  holiday.  Though 
it  is  totally  unlike  Independence  Day  or 
Labor  Day,  it  is  really  a holiday  so  far  as 
the  government  is  concerned,  for  govern- 
ment offices  are  closed,  whatever  the  day  of 
the  week  may  be.  Christmas  celebrations 
are  held  south  of  the  White  House  on 
government  property.  Why,  in  view  of 
what  the  Court  has  ruled,  is  this  not  un- 
constitutional? 

2.  It  must  forbid  Thanksgiving.  Thanks- 
giving Day  has  been  proclaimed  each  year 
by  the  president  in  office  since  the  first  proc- 
lamation by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863.  Be- 
cause it  is  consciously  religious,  the  action 
of  our  chief  executive  is  by  no  means  neu- 
tral. Why  may  not  atheists  object  and  why 
may  they  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  prac- 
tice of  a century? 

In  this,  as  in  school  cases,  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  put  a million  to  flight.  President 


Kennedy  made  his  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion for  1963  after  the  Supreme  Court  dic- 
tum announcing  unqualified  neutrality,  the 
position  to  which  they  are  “firmly  com- 
mitted." Was  the  late  president  in  error? 

3.  It  must  forbid  opening  legislature  with 
prayer.  I have  just  received  a beautiful  vol- 
ume of  Assembly  Prayers,  from  the  Califor- 
nia legislature.  Will  they  feel  free  to  pub- 
lish any  later  volumes?  Not  if  they  take  the 
ruling  seriously,  for  prayer  is  never  neutral. 
It  is  true  that  the  opinion  mentions  that 
“each  House  of  the  Congress  provides 
through  its  Chaplain  an  opening  prayer,” 
but,  unfortunately,  this  practice  is  not  de- 
fended and  is,  in  fact,  undermined  by  the 
final  paragraph. 

4.  It  must  forbid  the  governmental  ap- 
pointment of  military  chaplains.  Like  many 
citizens  I have  been  very  happy  to  be  part 
of  a country  which  could  provide  the  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  forces  with  the 
excellent  help  centered  in  the  post  chapels. 
I appreciate  this  work  the  more  because  I 
have  participated  in  it  at  first  hand,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  But  to  use 
tax  money  to  provide  post  chapels  is  not 
neutral;  it  is  taking  sides.  It  is  providing 
something  which  the  militant  atheist  ab- 
hors. 

The  majority  opinion  includes  a footnote 
about  the  problem,  but  does  not  take  a 
stand  either  way.  “We  are  not,”  they  say, 
"presented  with  and  therefore  do  not  pass 
upon  a situation  such  as  military  service.” 
What  will  the  Court  do  when  it  is  present- 
ed with  this  ticklish  situation?  It  cannot 
be  avoided  neatly  by  reference  to  the  fact 
that  men  are  inducted  against  their  will, 
and  forcibly  removed  from  their  homes.  If 
the  government  can’t  take  sides  in  Washing- 
ton, then  it  can’t  in  Greenland  either. 

The  implications  of  unconditional  neu- 
trality are  so  numerous  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  where  to  begin  or  where  to  stop,  for 
our  life  is  deeply  influenced  by  our  spiritual 
heritage,  as  the  justices  themselves  admit. 
What  shall  we  say  of  oaths  of  office,  of  the 
salute  to  the  flag,  of  income  tax  deduction 
for  contributions  to  religious  societies,  of 
recognition  of  conscientious  objection  to 
war  on  the  basis  of  religious  conviction,  of 
inscriptions  on  coins,  of  legal  marriages  in 
the  church,  etc.,  etc?  The  list  can  be  com- 
pleted by  any  thoughtful  reader. 

How  can  anyone  doubt  the  truth  to 
which  Justice  Potter  Stewart  points  when 
he  says,  "We  err  in  the  first  place  if  we  do 
not  recognize,  as  a matter  of  history  and 
as  a matter  of  the  free  imperatives  of  our 
free  society,  that  religion  and  government 
must  necessarily  interact  in  countless  ways”? 
If  that  is  true,  neutrality  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  neutrality  is  what  we  as  a peo- 
ple want,  but  we  had  better  make  up  our 
minds.  Are  we  conscious  of  the  paradox  of 
filling  the  air  with  requests  for  prayer,  after 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy,  when  the 
state  is  neither  for  nor  against  the  love  of 


God?  Do  we  recognize  the  logical  absurdity 
of  doing  in  practice  what  we  deny  in 
theory? 

It  is  true  that  the  justices  who  gave  us 
the  majority  opinion,  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  neutrality,  say  good  things  about 
religion.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  favor  of  re- 
ligion, but  they  are  in  favor  of  religion  in 
its  place.  They  are  glad  for  the  people  to 
be  religious  in  churches  and  in  homes. 
They  speak  of  “a  long  tradition  of  reliance 
on  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  inviolable 
citadel  of  the  individual  heart  and  mind.” 

In  short,  they  propose  a form  of  segrega- 
tion, something  really  novel  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can civilization  is  concerned.  But  no  vital 
faith  has  ever  been  willing  to  settle  for  such 
segregation.  The  purpose  of  any  faith, 
which  understands  itself,  is  to  penetrate  all 
of  life.  To  retire  to  a position  of  emphasis 
on  one  day  a week  or  one  kind  of  structure 
would  be  to  accept  defeat,  even  though  the 
defeat  might  be  disguised  by  complimen- 
tary phrases.  All  real  religion  expresses 
itself  in  common  life.  It  is  not  something 
separate  from  the  way  we  govern  and  the 
way  we  earn,  and  it  is  certainly  not  separate 
from  the  way  we  learn. 

In  any  serious  effort  to  make  valid  deci- 
sions in  regard  to  human  actions,  there  are 
many  principles,  not  merely  one.  Every  de- 
cision is  complex  and  that  concerning  reli- 
gion and  the  state  is  fantastically  so.  Any 
one  principle,  taken  alone,  leads  to  error, 
because  it  necessarily  fails  to  recognize 
equally  important  considerations.  The  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  is  important,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  conception  that  is  im- 
portant. The  danger  now  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  a doctrine  for  a sense  of  history  and 
for  a sense  of  values. 


By  B.  Wright 

A professional  journal  suggested  to  cen- 
sors of  books  studied  in  public  schools  that 
no  one  has  a right  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
book  until  he  has  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover,  not  once,  but  several  times. 

Sometimes  we  Christians  are  guilty  of 
condemning  before  we  have  taken  time  to 
read  even  once.  The  self-appointed  censor, 
for  example,  who  declares  that  the  RSV 
denies  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  has  very 
obviously  not  read  as  much  as  the  four 
Gospels  in  the  version  he  denounces.  Per- 
haps at  the  instigation  of  a publicity-seeker 
posing  as  defender  of  the  truth  he  has  read 
Isa.  7:14  without  so  much  as  a glance  at  the 
footnote.  Certainly  any  honest  seeker  of 
the  truth  would  have  checked  the  transla- 
tion of  at  least  the  first  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  Luke. 
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When  tempted  to  pose  as  a critic  of  any 
writing  which  you  have  not  studied  care- 
fully, meditate  on  God’s  question  to  Job, 
“Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge?” 

MODERN  VERSIONS 

(Continued  from  page  579) 

is  not  the  answer.  It  is  not  nearly  as 
finished  a product  as  the  RSV. 

And  there  are  a number  of  British  ex- 
pressions in  the  NEB  which  are  less  clear 
than  are  the  archaic  expressions  of  the  KJV. 
Some  have  been  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
series.  Others  are:  midge  (p.  43) , catch 
him  out  (p.  138),  make  do  with  (p.  99), 
rising  (p.  145),  clean  (p.  180),  touched  on 
the  raw  (p.  206) , demur  (p.  216) , laid  an 
information  (p.  246) , for  good  and  all 
(p.  349),  forestall  (p.  351),  has  tithed 
Abraham  (p.  379) , who  lodge  for  a while 
(p.  396) , clinch  God’s  choice  (p.  403) , 
panders  to  the  appetites  (p.  409)  , a sea  of 
glass  shot  with  fire  (p.  437) , bedizened  with 
gold  (p.  439) , where  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  had  been  flung  (p.  444) . The 
gnat  of  the  King  James  Version  is  entirely 
clear  to  an  American.  To  catch  out  must 
mean  to  entrap  or  catch.  A rising  evidently 
means  an  insurrection. 

But  the  NEB  is  certainly  less  clear  than 
the  King  James  at  a great  number  of  points. 
The  Weymouth  New  Testament  of  early 
in  this  century,  although  a private  transla- 
tion—and  British  at  that— is  entirely  clear 
and  reliable  from  beginning  to  end,  so  far 
as  I can  discover. 

It  is  a joy  to  a Bible  student  to  compare 
versions  as  he  digs  into  the  full  meaning 
of  a given  passage.  Certainly,  one  will  want 
to  have  the  last  revisions  of  the  Tyndale- 
Coverdale  tradition:  King  James,  American 
Standard,  and  Revised  Standard.  Then 
there  are  such  private  translations  as  Berke- 
ley, Moffatt,  and  Smith-Goodspeed.  The 
number  of  private  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  almost  legion,  and  of  these  the 
Weymouth  Version  is  perhaps  at  the  top. 

For  study  purposes,  one  of  the  best  is  the 
New  American  Standard  Version,  made  by 
the  Lockman  Foundation,  Broadman  Press, 
1963.  It  is  careful  and  scholarly,  it  keeps 
calling  attention  to  textual  matters,  to  what 
the  most  literal  translation  would  be,  and 
so  on.  It  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  public 
use  as  is  the  RSV,  but  it  seems  to  take  the 
reader  fully  into  the  confidence  of  the  re- 
visers by  showing  at  every  turn  what  has 
been  done  with  the  original. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  liter- 
ary lineage  of  the  RSV,  a most  valuable 
Nexo  Testament  Octapla,  edited  by  Dean 
Weigle,  has  been  published  by  Thomas  Nel- 
son and  Sons,  1962;  $20.00.  On  each  spread 
of  two  pages  one  has  the  text  of  eight  ver- 
sions; the  first  date  is  that  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, while  the  number  in  parentheses  is 


the  edition  which  the  editor  used.  These 
versions  are:  Tyndale,  1525  (1535);  Great 
Bible,  1539  (1540);  Geneva  Bible,  1560 
(1562);  Bishops'  Bible,  1568  (1602);  Rheims 
New  Testament,  1582;  King  James  Bible, 
1611  (1873);  American  Standard  Bible, 

1900  (1901);  and  Revised  Standard  Bible, 
1946  (I960). 

Praise  God  that  we  live  in  a land  of 
Bibles,  with  the  Word  of  God  in  many  ver- 
sions of  our  own  mother  tongue.  It  is  said 
that  many  people  can  read  the  Bible 
through  in  about  sixty  hours.  The  Word 
of  God  is  food  for  the  soul,  the  chief  stimu- 
lator of  confession,  thanksgiving,  and  wor- 
ship. May  we  not  neglect  it. 


An  Angry  CO 

By  Virgil  Vogt 

Yesterday  I saw  an  angry  CO.  He  stood 
amidst  a circle  of  men,  his  face  flushed  and 
red,  eyes  flashing  and  lips  quavering.  His 
arms  waved  wildly  as  words  flowed  from 
his  mouth.  He  was  arguing  about  how 
Christians  ought  to  love  one  another.  His 
plain  coat  was  well  pressed. 

A few  years  ago  this  young  man  told 
Selective  Service  that  he  could  not,  for 
reasons  of  conscience,  take  part  in  military 
service.  He  claimed  that  obedience  to  God 
took  priority  over  all  human  considera- 
tions, even  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  said 
that  Christians  must  respond  in  love  to 
their  fellow  men,  not  only  when  they  are 
treated  decently  but  even  when  abused  and 
injured.  But  now  he  was  angry  because  a 
man  had  challenged  his  religion  (the  other 
man,  incidentally,  was  not  even  raising  his 
voice) . But  our  CO  friend  was  throwing 
words  like  fiery  darts  and  kept  breaking 
in  as  others  in  the  circle  tried  to  bring  a 
little  love  and  reason  to  bear  on  the  con- 
versation. 

When  nation  attacks  nation  we  call  it 
war.  When  community  attacks  community 
we  call  it  a riot.  When  man  attacks  man 
we  call  it  anger.  Jesus  made  it  clear  that 
whether  a man  attacks  another  with  a 
sword  or  whether  he  attacks  with  words 
makes  little  difference  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
He  warned  that  we  must  avoid  angry  words 
as  we  avoid  murder,  and  that  the  man  who 
nurses  a grudge  or  who  hates  his  brother  is 
already  a killer  at  heart. 

Every  I-W  has  succeeded  in  staying  out 
of  the  army.  But  many  I-W’s  are  still  at 
war  with  their  fellow  men.  They  are  ready 
to  claim  exemption  from  conflicts  that  rage 
across  the  sea,  but  are  convinced  fighters 
when  their  own  self-interest  is  at  stake.  The 
angry  I-W  man  is  like  a rich  bishop  who 
preaches  on  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  or  like 
an  immoral  husband  who  speaks  out  in 
Sunday  school  against  the  evils  of  prostitu- 
tion.— I-W  Mirror. 


Church  Camps 

Laurel vi lie  Mention ite 
Church  Center 
Family  Vacation  with  Purpose 

Relaxation  and  recreation— at  the  same 
time  exchanging  ideas,  sharing  burdens, 
understanding  self  and  family  members 
better,  finding  ways  to  strengthen  our 
homes— these  are  the  goals  of  Family  Week 
at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Director  and  family  life  discussion  leader 
for  this  year's  Family  Week  (Aug.  1-8)  will 
be  Ruth  Stoltzfus,  who  with  her  husband, 
Grant,  directs  Concord  Associates,  a family 
counseling  agency  which  sponsors  the 
Friend  to  Friend  Broadcast  and  the  Family 
Life  Series  for  newspapers. 


Ruth  Stoltzfus 


Family  Week  pastor  this  year  will  be 
Kenneth  Good,  Hyattsville,  Md.  Also  on 
the  staff  will  be  Noah  Mack,  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  a medical  doctor  and  former  mission- 
ary. With  a staff  which  brings  to  the  Family 
Week  a variety  of  experience  and  training, 
and  with  planned  activities  for  the  chil- 
dren, each  participant  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  this  week  at  Laurelville. 

What  will  be  new  at  Family  Week  this 
year?  Mrs.  Stoltzfus  suggests  program  fea- 
tures such  as  “Surprise  Package  for  Hus- 
bands” (and  the  same  for  wives!),  reading 
through  a book  on  family  life,  considering 
topics  like  “My  Own  Self-worth,”  and 
“When  Children  Get  to  Be  Young  People.” 
Mrs.  Stoltzfus  will  share  some  of  the  lessons 
she  has  learned  in  fourteen  years  of  family 
life  work. 

« 

“I  never  thought  that  I would  see  the 
day,”  said  Billy  Graham  recently  to  a 
group  of  church  leaders,  “that  immoral 
France  would  look  virtuous  when  compared 
to  my  own  America.”  Graham  says  that 
day  has  come.  We  have  been  seduced. 
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Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Religion  and  Birth  Control,  by  John 
Clover  Monsma,  Ed.;  Doubleday  8c  Com- 
pany, Inc.;  1963;  198  pp.;  $3.95. 

In  this  book  21  specialists  write  about 
control  of  conception,  therapeutic  abortion, 
sterilization,  natural  childbirth,  and  arti- 
ficial insemination.  Physicians  of  Protestant, 
Jewish,  and  the  Catholic  faiths  speak  on 
these  controversial  issues.  The  available  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  is  not  abundant 
and  many  people  are  struggling  with  anx- 
iety and  guilt  on  the  matters.  This  book 
helps  to  clarify  some  of  these  issues.  The 
authors  speak  in  a reverent  and  sane  man- 
ner. Some  librarians  may  want  to  examine 
this  book  for  their  church  library  and  many 
leaders  will  want  to  read  it  to  enhance  their 
teaching  and  counseling.— Edwin  J.  Stalter. 

Masterpieces  of  Christian  Literature,  by 
Frank  N.  Magill,  Ed.;  Harper  and  Row; 
1963;  1,193  pp.;  $9.95. 

Three  hundred  masterpieces  of  Christian 
literature  are  summarized  in  this  massive 
work.  Most  of  these  are  classics  upon  which 
Protestant  Christianity  is  grounded.  There 
is  a companion  volume  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Catholic  literature.  These  are  summa- 
ries, not  selections.  One  does  not  read  the 
language  of  the  classics  themselves,  but  is 
given  a competent  condensation  of  the 
thought  of  a whole  work,  some  of  them  as 
long  as  Paradise  Lost.  The  authors  sum- 
marized a range  from  Polycarp  to  C.  S. 
Lewis,  and  include  259  of  the  greatest 
Christian  thinkers. 

The  writers  of  these  summaries  are  thirty- 
nine  American  scholars,  representing  many 
different  institutions,  both  in  their  training 
and  in  their  present  affiliation.  The  various 
summaries  are  unsigned. 

The  general  orientation  of  the  volume  is 
probably  liberal,  but  writers  of  every  school 
of  thought  are  represented.  Mennonites 
will  be  glad  to  see  Menno  Simons’  Founda- 
tion  of  Christian  Doctrine  included. 

It  would  be  better  if  all  of  us  could  read 
the  complete  books  for  ourselves.  But  most 
of  us  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  possibly  we  could  not  under- 
stand many  of  them  without  guidance. 
Thus  I am  glad  to  have  this  book  in  my 
library,  and  shall  probably  have  many  oc- 
casions to  refer  to  it.— Paul  Erb. 

Mama  Was  a Missionary,  by  Charles 
Ludwig;  Warner  Press;  1963;  192  pp.;  cloth, 
$2.95. 

The  story  of  Twyla  Ludwig’s  missionary 
endeavor  in  Kenya,  Africa,  covers  a span  of 
years,  1927-1960.  Her  chief  project  was 
founding  the  girls’  schools  to  prepare  the 
African  girls  for  the  “New  Africa.”  Many 
colorful  details  about  the  customs  of  the 
people  are  written  in  an  entertaining  style. 

Mostly  the  content  of  the  book  concerns 
the  “old”  Africa  and  may  be  valuable  as 


background  material  in  understanding  the 
picture  of  today.  However,  the  constant 
use  of  the  terms  “heathen”  and  “natives” 
hardly  seems  advisable  for  a book  published 
today,  and  would  be  offensive  to  Africans. 

The  characterization  of  “Mama”  gets  a 
slow  start  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  but 
becomes  quite  absorbing  in  the  last  half. 
Her  steadfast  determination  and  dedication 
to  her  task  are  admirable.  The  book  is 
worth  reading,  especially  by  all  those  with 
special  interest  in  Africa.— Evelyn  Bauer. 

Things  Most  Surely  Believed,  by  Clarence 
S.  Roddy,  Ed.;  Revell;  1963;  191  pp.;  $3.95. 

This  is  a symposium  of  evangelical  em- 
phasis and  in  popular  style.  It  reduces 
heavy  doctrinal  subjects  to  a layman’s  lan- 
guage. The  messages  are  fresh  and  perti- 
nent to  modern  spiritual  needs.  Though 
not  comprehensive,  they  are  concise  and 
clear.  One  finds  a note  of  Calvinistic  lean- 
ings here  and  there,  but  this  does  not  dis- 
tract seriously  from  the  essential  and  Bibli- 
cal message.  The  usual  disparities  and 
inequalities  of  a symposium  occur,  but  the 
total  impact  of  the  book  leaves  the  reader 
with  warm  respect  for  the  Bible  and  evan- 
gelical Christianity.— John  R.  Mumaw. 

The  Racial  Problem  in  Christian  Per- 
spective, by  Kyle  Haselden;  Harper  Torch- 
books;  1964;  222  pp.;  $1.45,  paper. 

Harper  Torchbooks  must  be  congratu- 
lated in  finally  getting  this  work  into  pa- 
perback. While  not  comprehensive,  it  is 
without  doubt  the  best  of  the  growing 
number  of  books  on  the  subject. 

Haselden,  now  editor  of  Christian  Cen- 
tury, has  added  a new  preface  to  the  vol- 
ume originally  published  in  1949.  The  real 
Negro  in  the  open  is  the  only  difference  he 
sees  from  1959.  The  book  is  unique  in  its 
understanding  of  the  roots  of  sin  in  preju- 
dice, its  prophetic  denunciation  of  the 
church  which  has  served  to  support  a 
segregated  society,  and  its  hopeful  tone  of 
expected  progress  through  courageous  ac- 
tion by  the  church.  (For  libraries  a hard- 
cover edition  is  available.)— John  A.  Lapp. 

Alcohol  and  Your  Life,  by  Loren  Lind 
and  Willard  Krabill,  M.D.;  Herald  Press; 
1963;  31  pp.;  45^,  paper. 

A well-written  and  illustrated  booklet 
designed  for  youth  who  face  social  drinking 
and  who  must  be  helped  to  understand  the 
modern  problems  and  dangers  of  alcoholic 
refreshments.  It  approaches  the  problem 
from  curiosity,  content,  physical  effect,  hab- 
it, addiction,  why  people  drink,  social 
status,  where  to  get  help,  drinking  and 
driving,  costs,  and  historical  and  Biblical 
guidelines. 

This  booklet  might  profitably  be  studied 
in  MYF  groups,  or  handed  to  every  young 
person  by  parents  or  pastors.— Glenn  B. 
Martin. 

Beliefs  That  Live,  by  William  B.  Ward; 
John  Knox  Press;  1963;  126  pp.;  $1.75, 
paper. 

Ward,  a Presbyterian  minister  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  presents  in  this  book  an  elabo- 
ration and  exposition  of  the  Apostles’ 


Creed.  He  begins  with  an  introduction, 
“The  Necessity  for  Faith,"  and  continues 
with  the  Creed  discussed  in  eleven  chapters. 

The  many  Scriptural  passages  included 
in  the  writing  are  generally  taken  from  the 
Revised  Standard  Version.  Ward  takes  a 
fundamentalist  approach  to  the  Scriptures 
and  his  theology  will  be  acceptable  to  a 
large  segment  of  evangelical  church  groups. 
He  avoids  specific  details  and  inclines  to- 
ward a figurative  treatment  of  certain  pas- 
sages. He  is  mildly  critical  of  those  who 
make  charts  of  the  future,  those  who  take  a 
literal  interpretation  of  Scriptural  details. 
He  says,  “Gates  of  pearl  and  streets  of  gold 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally”  (p.  114). 

This  is  an  inspiring  treatment  of  one  of 
Christianity’s  great  proclamations.  He 
quotes  Karl  Barth  in  a number  of  places, 
uses  other  well-selected  quotations,  and 
weaves  into  the  writing  some  interesting 
personal  illustrations.  I enjoyed  this  book 
and  recommend  it  freely.— J.  Mark  Stauffer. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Alderfer,  Arlen  K.  and  C.  LaRaine  (Wain- 
bold),  Denver,  Colo.,  first  child,  Rick  Alan, 
June  4,  1964. 

Bauman,  George  and  Arlene  (Martin),  New- 
ton, Ont.,  first  child,  Barry  Ross.  April  13,  1961. 

Detweiler,  Walton  and  Esther  (Halteman), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  eighth  child,  fourth  daughter 
(one  son  deceased),  Sharon  Faye,  June  16,  1954. 

Detwiler,  Irvin  M.  and  Althea  (Alderfer), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Susan  Renee, 
June  2,  1964. 

Gascho,  Chester  and  Laura  (Cudaback), 
Cairo,  Nebr.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Laurie  Ann,  May  29,  1964. 

Gerber,  Norman  and  Madalene  (Spenler), 
Millbank,  Ont.,  fourth  son,  Ross  Peter,  Tune 

4,  1964. 

Graber,  Gary  and  Ada  (Stoll),  Washington, 
Ind.,  first  son,  Kenton  Vaughn,  May  6,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Dean  and  Rosetta  (Kempf),  Mus- 
coda,  Wis.,  third  son,  Eli  Dean,  March  10,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Leslie  and  Bertha  (Hostetler), 
Tampico,  111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Lonnie 
Jay,  March  1,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Paul  and  Elva  (Headings),  Tam- 
pico, 111.,  first  child,  Vincent  Paul,  April  27, 
1964. 

Hostetler,  Tim  and  Betty  (Hostetler),  Proph- 
etstown,  111.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Crystal  Dawn,  June  13,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Wayne  and  Barbara  (Headings), 
Tampico,  111.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Mar- 
lene Magdalena,  March  15,  1964. 

Hower,  Allen  C.  and  Hart  (Ensign),  Naz- 
areth, Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Ruth  Ellen,  May 
30,  1964. 

Knox,  Harold  and  Florence  (Hostetler),  Tam- 
pico, 111.,  twelfth  living  child,  fourth  son  living, 
Luke  Samuel,  April  21,  1964. 

Kremer,  Lome  and  Hazel  (King),  Milford, 
Nebr.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Kathleen 
Diane,  June  14,  1964. 

Kropf,  Eugene  and  Luella  (Knox),  Walnut, 
111.,  first  child,  Ray  Eugene,  June  16,  1964. 

Kropf,  Willis  and  Judy  (Baker),  Walnut,  111., 
fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Delores  Tune,  lune 

7,  1964.  1 * * 4 * * 7 

Lehman,  Ammon  and  Erma  (Hershey), 
Jonestown,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter, 
Velma  Sue,  June  14,  1964. 
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McNinch,  Gary  and  Patty  (Book),  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  first  child,  Suzanne  Judy,  May  13, 

Martin,  Clair  M.  and  Nancy  (Landis),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  fourth  and  fifth  children,  second  and  third 
daughters,  Marilyn  Kay  and  Marlene  Fay,  June 
18,  1964. 

Nafziger,  Maurice  E.  and  Dorothy  (Christ- 
ner),  Pettisville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second 
daughter,  Darlette  Kay,  April  22,  1964. 

Roth,  Willis  and  Darlene  (Roth),  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Janice  Darlene,  Feb.  15,  1964. 

Schweitzer,  Lester  and  Jeannine  (Oswald), 
Cairo,  Nebr.,  seventh  child,  third  daughter, 
Jewell  Colleen,  Feb.  25,  1964. 

Shrock,  Kenneth  and  Ethel  (Hostetler),  Tam- 
pico, 111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Ruth 
Ann,  March  10,  1964. 

Stutzman,  Stanley  and  Joyce  (Stauffer),  Mil- 
ford, Nebr.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Patty 
Jo,  June  10,  1964. 

Stutzman,  W.  Wilford  and  Wava  Marie 
(Brenneman),  Keota,  Iowa,  eighth  child,  third 
daughter,  Rachel  Elaine,  May  29,  1964. 

Swartzendruber,  Stanley  J.  and  Virginia 
(Roth),  Sheridan,  Oreg.,  fourth  daughter, 
Laura  June,  June  10,  1964. 

Troyer,  Stanley  and  Darlene  (Oswald),  Cairo, 
Nebr.,  eighth  child,  fifth  son,  Douglas  James, 
May  29,  1964. 

Ulrich,  Everett  and  Emmagene  (Kempf), 
Muscoda,  Wis.,  sixth  child,  third  daughter, 
Sherril  June,  June  15,  1964. 

Wagler,  Earl  and  Edith  (Gascho),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Darrel  Keith, 
May  29,  1964. 

Wenger,  Sheldon  L.  and  Evelyn  (Hartman), 
Hinton,  Va.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Harold 
Lynn,  born  Sept.  29,  1963;  received  for  adop- 
tion, June  14,  1961. 

Yoder,  John  O.  and  Arlene  (Heatwole),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  John  Otis  III,  June 
14,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bontrager  — Mast.  — Ervin  Daniel  Bontrager 
and  Elma  Mast,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Wood- 
lawn  cong.,  by  Elam  Hochstetler  at  the  church, 
Dec.  22,  1963. 

Brubaker  — Seibel.  — Wayne  Brubaker  and 
Joyce  Seibel,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow 
Creek  Frame  cong.,  by  William  Ramer  at  the 
church,  May  24,  1964. 

Delp— Kennel.— Dr.  James  R.  Delp,  Portland 
(Oreg.)  cong.,  and  Doris  L.  Kennel,  Albany 
(Oreg.)  cong.,  by  David  W.  Mann  at  the  Al- 
bany Church,  June  13,  1964. 

Derstine— Moyer.— Larry  Derstine,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  and  Althea  Moyer,  Telford,  Pa., 
both  of  the  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F. 
Derstine,  Jr.,  at  the  church,  May  9,  1964. 

Erb—Weisel.— Larry  Erb,  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
Linda  Weisel,  Hartville,  Ohio,  both  of  the 
Hartville  cong.,  by  Lester  A.  Wysc  at  the 
church,  June  13,  1964. 

Eshleman— Brenneman.— Kenneth  Lee  Eshle- 
man  and  Myrna  Joy  Brenneman,  both  of  the 
Chicago  Avenue  cong.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by 
Fred  S.  Brenneman,  father  of  the  bride,  assisted 
by  Harold  Eshleman,  father  of  the  groom,  at 
the  bride’s  home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  June  13,  1964. 

Gehman— Martin.— Irvin  H.  Gehman,  Rich- 
land, Pa.,  Myerstown  cong.,  and  Helen  W.  Mar- 
tin, Richland,  North  Lebanon  cong.,  by  Homer 
D.  Bomberger  at  Myerstown  Church,  May  30, 
1964. 


Gingerich— Herschberger.— Elmer  Gingerich, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  and  Lavina  Herschberger, 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  both  of  the  Woodlawn  cong., 
by  Elam  Hochstetler  at  the  church,  March  14, 
1964. 

Hockman— Lind.— Clyde  Landis  Hockman, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Caro- 
lyn Maurine  Lind,  Sweet  Home  (Oreg.)  cong., 
by  J.  G.  Hartzler,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  at 
Sweet  Home,  June  7,  1964. 

Lyndaker— Moshier.— Edward  Lyndaker  and 
Marilyn  Moshier,  both  of  the  Croghan  Conserv- 
ative Mennonite  Church,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  by 
Richard  Zehr  at  the  church.  May  2,  1964. 

Miller— Hochstetler.— Daniel  Miller  and  Janet 
Hochstetler,  both  of  the  Olive  cong.,  James- 
town, Ind.,  by  J.  C.  Wenger  and  EIno  Steiner 
at  the  church,  June  21,  1964. 

Miller— Nisly.— David  Miller  and  Barbara  El- 
len Nisly,  both  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas.,  Center 
A.M.  cong.,  by  Amos  Nisly  at  the  church,  June 
7,  1964. 

Rediger  — Schweitzer.  — Eugene  E.  Rediger, 
Highmore,  S.  Dak.,  Miller  cong.,  and  Glenda  S. 
Schweitzer,  Cairo  (Nebr.)  cong.,  by  Stanley 
Troyer  at  East  Side  Mission,  Grand  Island, 
Nebr.,  May  16,  1964. 

Roes  — Zehr.  — Leonard  J.  Roes,  Lowville 
(N.Y.)  Conservative  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Judy 
Zehr,  Croghan  (N.Y.)  Conservative  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr  at  the  Lowville  Church, 
May  16,  1964. 

Roggie  — Gingerich.  — Andrew  Roggie,  Low- 
ville, N.Y.,  and  Eunice  Gingerich,  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  both  of  the  Lowville  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Church,  by  Richard  Zehr  at  the  church, 
June  6,  1964. 

Willems— Mast.— Arnold  Lee  Willems,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Wanda  Lucille  Mast,  Millers- 
burg, Ohio,  by  D.  D.  Miller,  grandfather  of 
the  groom,  at  the  Millersburg  Church,  June  5, 
1964. 

Witmer— Myers.— Clarence  S.  Witmer,  Fay- 
etteville, Pa.,  Rowe  cong.,  and  Fannie  Myers, 
Chambersburg  (Pa.),  cong.,  by  Amos  E.  Martin 
at  the  home  of  the  bride,  June  20,  1964. 

Yoder  — Gronert.  — Kenneth  Eugene  Yoder, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  Linda  Marie  Gronert, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  both  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  by  Wilbur  Nachtigall  at 
the  church,  June  6,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bender,  Christian,  son  of  Joseph  M.  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Ruby)  Bender,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Twp.,  Ont.,  April  21,  1884;  died  at  Stratford 
(Ont.)  General  Hospital,  June  7,  1964;  aged 
80  y.  1 m.  17  d.  On  Nov.  30,  1911,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Fannie  Erb,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (Ervin,  Wilmer,  and  Anson), 
2 brothers  (John  and  Ezra),  3 sisters  (Lena— 
Mrs.  Noah  Wagler,  Katie— Mrs.  Christian  Le- 
bold,  and  Annie— Mrs.  Christian  Baechler), 
14  grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Cassel  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  at 
the  East  Zorra  Church,  June  9,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  Zehr,  Daniel  Zehr,  and  Henry  Yantzi. 

Blough,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Lizzie  (Lehman)  Livingston,  was  born  in  Som- 
erset Co.,  Pa.,  April  21,  1873;  died  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  June  11, 
1964;  aged  91  y.  1 m.  21  d.  On  Oct.  8,  1899, 
she  was  married  to  William  J.  Blough,  who 
died  May  8,  1952.  One  son,  5 sisters,  and  3 
brothers  also  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 


are  2 sons  (Clayton  K.  and  Freeman  W.),  8 
grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Stahl  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  14,  in  charge 
of  Sanford  G.  Shetler,  David  C.  Alwine,  and 
Melvin  Nussbaum. 

Brilhart,  J.  Frank,  son  of  Preacher  John  A. 
and  Mary  (Hummel)  Brilhart,  was  born  at 
Rockton,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1890;  died  at  his  home 
in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  May  11,  1964;  aged  73  y. 

8 m.  16  d.  On  Nov.  24,  1931,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Harshberger,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Don),  one  daughter  (Ruth 
Ann— Mrs.  Chester  Peachey),  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Minerva  Johnson),  and  one  brother  (David). 
One  son  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  for 
many  years  a member  of  and  faithful  worker 
in  the  Kingview  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  May  14,  in  charge  of  A.  J.  Metz- 
ler  and  Edwin  Alderfer;  interment  in  Scottdale 
Cemetery. 

Gehman,  Hettie  L.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Barbara  (Wenger)  Leinbach,  was  born  Feb. 
10,  1889;  died  at  Goodville,  Pa.,  June  4,  1964; 
aged  75  y.  3 m.  25  d.  She  was  married  to 
Jacob  B.  Gehman,  who  died  Dec.  19,  1958. 
Surviving  are  one  foster  daughter  (Marian 
Doebler)  and  3 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Bowmansville  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  8,  in  charge  of 
H.  Good,  Wilmer  Leaman,  and  Ben  Zeiset. 

Groff,  Lizzie  H.,  daughter  of  Jacob  S.  and 
Elizabeth  H.  (Kulp)  Kulp,  was  born  at  Bed- 
minster,  Pa.;  died  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  May  31,  1964.  She  was 
married  to  Jacob  A.  Groff,  who  died  in  March, 
1963.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Edna— Mrs. 
William  Strohe  and  Viola— Mrs.  Peter  Huns- 
berger),  4 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Annie  Overholt),  and  one 
brother  (John  H.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  3,  in  charge  of  Marvin  Anders  and 
Russell  B.  Musselman. 

Hines,  John,  son  of  Jefferson  and  Emily 
(Saville)  Hines,  was  born  at  Inkerman,  W.  Va., 
May  8,  1876;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  near 
Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  June  8,  1964;  aged  88  y. 

1 m.  He  was  married  to  Susan  Bott,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Loring, 
Raymond,  Viola,  and  Velvie— Mrs.  Charles 
Wise),  5 grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Otis).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Salem  Church,  Baker,  W.  Va.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Thrush  Funeral 
Home,  June  10,  in  charge  of  S.  A.  Shank;  in- 
terment in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Jewitt,  Viola  May,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ananias  Shantz,  was  born  at  Kitchener,  Ont., 
July  27,  1900;  died  at  the  South  Waterloo  Me- 
morial Hospital,  June  15,  1964;  aged  63  y. 
10  m.  19  d.  She  was  married  to  Edwin  W. 
Jewitt,  Preston,  Ont.,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Howard  E.,  Clayton  W.,  and 
Ervin  R.),  5 daughters  (Florence,  Barbara— Mrs. 
Murray  Raddatz,  Edith— Mrs.  Harold  Sider, 
Mildred,  and  Shirley),  one  brother  (Veloras  B.), 
one  stepbrother  (Bert  Rodger),  2 sisters  (Velma 
—Mrs.  Earl  Snider  and  Vietta— Mrs.  Elmer 
Gerber),  and  12  grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitch- 
ener, where  memorial  services  were  held  June 
18,  conducted  by  C.  F.  Derstine  and  Howard 
Good. 

Kipfer,  Noah,  son  of  Menno  and  Leah 
(Gingerich)  Kipfer,  was  born  at  Zurich,  Ont., 
March  6,  1883;  died  after  a long  illness  at  his 
home  near  Manson,  Iowa,  May  5,  1964;  aged 
81  y.  1 m.  29  d.  On  Dec.  22,  1915,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Bertha  Birky,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Lorene— Mrs.  Carl  Han- 
sen, Evelyn— Mrs.  Kenneth  Hansen,  Fern— Mrs. 
Norman  Funk,  Eldridge,  and  Ervin),  1 1 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Simon,  Sol,  David,  and  Ezra),  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Tom  Kyle  and  Mrs.  Ella  Disjardine). 
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He  was  a member  of  the  Manson  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  7,  in 
charge  of  A.  Keith  Hauser,  Nick  Stoltzfus,  and 
James  Detweiler;  interment  in  Rose  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. 

Moyer,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  O.  and 
Magdalene  (Musselman)  Martin,  was  born  at 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1882;  died  at  her 
home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  4,  1904;  aged  81  y. 
9 m.  15  d.  On  Oct.  29,  1914,  she  was  married 
to  Arthur  T.  Moyer,  who  died  Jan.  25,  1924. 
She  and  her  husband  worked  at  the  Welsh 
Mountain  Mission  Chapel,  where  he  was  shot 
by  a thief  who  was  stealing  com  from  the  mis- 
sion. Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Elizabeth), 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Nora  Graybill  and  Phebe— Mrs. 
J.  Paul  Graybill),  and  one  brother  (Paul  M ). 
She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street 
Church,  Lancaster,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  8,  in  charge  of  James  M.  Shank  and 
Amos  W.  Shertzer;  interment  in  Groffdale 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Edith  Pearl,  daughter  of  William  and 
Martha  (Freed)  Wiler,  was  born  near  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Jan.  12,  1880;  died  June  15, 
1964;  aged  84  y.  5 m.  3 d.  On  Dec.  25,  1901, 
she  was  married  to  Harry  D.  Miller,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  by  10  days.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Frieda— Mrs.  Maynard  Atwater,  Lu- 
cile— Mrs.  Perry  J.  Miller,  Pauline— Mrs.  Orvin 
Hooley,  and  Kathryn— Mrs.  Ellis  Zook),  17 
grandchildren,  and  27  great-grandchildren. 
One  sister  and  3 great-grandchildren  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Shore 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Arnold  C.  Roth  and  Homer  J.  Miller. 

Moyer,  Ida  R.,  daughter  of  John  F.  and 
Clara  (Rickert)  Detweiler,  was  born  in  West 
Rockhill  Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1893;  died  at  the 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  2, 
1964;  aged  70  y.  9 m.  15  d.  On  Oct.  16,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  Bishop  Jacob  M.  Moyer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children 
(Nelson,  Esther— Mrs.  Curtis  Bergey,  Jacob, 
Anna— Mrs.  Claude  Groff,  Paul,  and  Clara— 
Mrs.  Homer  Kolb),  17  grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Anna  Delp,  Mrs.  Preston  Alderfer, 
and  Mrs.  Irwin  Gehman).  Two  brothers  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  6,  in  charge  of  Arthur  D.  Ruth, 
John  E.  Lapp,  and  Stanley  Shenk. 

Nice,  Elias  P.,  son  of  Gideon  and  Emma 
(Price)  Nice,  died  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Convalescent  Home,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  June  17, 
1964.  His  wife,  Bertha  (Clemmer)  Nice,  died 
in  1917.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Harlan  and 
Paul),  5 grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Kathryn  Delp),  and  2 brothers 
(Price  and  Harry  P.).  One  daughter  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sou- 
derton Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  22,  in  charge  of  John  E.  Lapp  and 
Russell  B.  Musselman. 

Slaubaugh,  Milton  C.,  son  of  Henry  and 
Magdalena  (Miller)  Slaubaugh,  was  bom  in 
Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  June  27,  1885;  died  at  his 
home  near  Kalona,  Iowa,  June  16,  1964;  aged 
78  y.  11  m.  20  d.  On  May  13,  1913,  he  was 
married  to  Nettie  Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  and  2 daughters  (Gerald, 
Pauline,  and  Doris— Mrs.  Dave  Plank),  one 
brother  (William  H.),  and  one  grandchild.  He 
was  a member  of  the  East  Union  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  18,  in 
charge  of  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber. 

Strawderman,  George,  was  born  Jan.  4,  1876; 
died  May  4,  1964;  aged  88  y.  3 m.  He  was 
married  to  Dorcas  Dove  Strawderman,  who 
died  in  1937.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Arnold), 
2 daughters  (Maggie  Albright  and  Eula),  4 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  2 broth- 
ers (Ben  and  Simon),  and  2 sisters  (Hanna  Al- 
bright and  Ellen).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Salem  Church,  Baker,  W.  Va.  Funeral  services 


were  held  at  the  Rock  Oak  Brethren  Church, 
May  7,  in  charge  of  S.  A.  Shank. 

Wilker,  William  Andrew,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Laura  (Bast)  Wilker,  was  born  in  Mornington 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  9,  1937;  died  at  his  home 
in  a tractor  accident,  June  9,  1964;  aged  26  y. 
9 m.  On  June  8,  1963,  he  was  married  to 
Marie  Jantzi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  a 
3-month-old  daughter  (Rosalie  Ann),  one 
brother  (Elroy),  and  3 sisters  (Marion— Mrs. 
William  Breedon,  Freida— Mrs.  Irvin  Gerber, 
and  Lauretta).  He  was  a member  of  the  River- 
dale  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  12,  in  charge  of  Menno  Zehr  and  David 
K.  Jantzi. 


Calendar 

Allegheny  Mennonite  Mission  Board  meeting.  First 
Mennonite,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  July  10,  11. 

Virginia  Conference  and  associated  meetings  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  21-24. 

Indiana-Michigan  combined  Church  Conference, 
Mission  Board  meeting,  and  Christian  Workers’ 
Conference,  Goshen  College,  July  30  to  Aug.  2. 
Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  July  31,  Aug.  1. 

Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  4-6,  1964. 
Sunday  School  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug. 
6-9,  1964. 

Ohio  Christian  Workers’  Conference  at  Elida  Men- 
nonite Christian  Day  Schjol,  Elida,  Ohio.  Aug. 
9-11. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Illinois  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.,  Aug. 

13- 15. 

South  Central  Conference,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug. 

14- 16. 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Kitchener  Memorial 
Auditorium,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  19-22. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
50th  anniversary  program,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  26-30. 
Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference, 
Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  14. 

# 

"We  want  to  build  a society  in  which  a 
person  who  undresses  on  a stage  does  not 
earn  twenty  times  as  much  as  a laborer.” 
So  said  Kwaku  Boateng,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Ghana,  as  quoted  in  Die  Zeit. 


ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


Reporting  on  the  Methodist  General 
Conference,  Time  magazine  says  the  de- 
nomination “probably  has  more  boards, 
committees,  and  jurisdictions  than  any  oth- 
er U.S.  denomination— and  it  spends  end- 
less hours  tinkering  with  its  ecclesiastical 
machinery.” 

• • * 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Bible  Society,  Kenneth  G.  McMillan,  To- 
ronto, addressing  the  opening  session  of  the 
first  conference  of  Presbyterian  men  in  cen- 
tral and  western  Ontario,  warned  that  the 
worship  of  the  Bible  instead  of  God  “is  a 
fatal  type  of  idolatry. 

"Anything  which  has  first  place  in  a 
man’s  life  becomes  his  God,”  Dr.  McMillan 
said.  “In  the  modern  world  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny  that  for  the  bulk  of  Cana- 
dians money  has  first  place.” 

The  Presbyterian  minister  said  there  was 
no  denying  that  the  Bible  is  a unique  book 
and,  through  it,  God  speaks  as  in  no  other 
way.  “However,  God  is  not  in  the  book  and 
to  substitute  an  infallible  book  for  an  in- 
fallible God  is  a fatal  type  of  idolatry,” 
he  said. 

* • • 

Secularism  is  the  “greatest  growing  re- 
ligion in  the  United  States  today,”  Evan- 
gelist Billy  Graham  declared  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  in  a sermon  to  some  16,000 
Baptists. 

Addressing  members  of  seven  Baptist 
bodies  gathered  for  a Jubilee  Advance  ob- 
servance marking  the  150th  anniversary  of 
organized  denominational  missionary  work 
on  a national  scale  in  the  U.S.,  the  evan- 
gelist cited  the  national  controversy  over 
prayer  in  public  schools.  The  Supreme 
Court  ban  on  devotional  acts  in  schools,  he 
said,  has  emphasized  the  necessity  for  “re- 


MITSY  BUTTONWOOD  by  Edna  Beiler 


Said  the  author  concerning  her  first  book 
about  the  Buttonwoods:  "That's  how  the  But- 
tonwoods began.  But  they  didn't  stop  there— 
dear,  no!  They  talked  and  laughed  and  romped 
their  way  through  story  after  story." 

How  glad  we  are  that  they  are  still  going— 
these  irrepressible  youngsters  and  their  sensi- 
ble parents!  Their  mountainside  farm,  their 
homey  kitchen,  their  one-room  school,  their 
games  and  their  pets,  and  their  family  living— 
here  they  are  in  another  dozen  stories.  $2.50 


PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 

OOSHEN,  IND  NEW  HOUAND.  PA.  SCOTTOAIE.  PA.  . KITCHENER,  ONT. 
SOUDERTON.  PA.  EIOOMINOTON,  IU.  LONDON.  ONT.  LANCASTER.  PA. 
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ligious  freedom”  and  posed  the  question: 
“How  can  we  keep  recognition  of  God  in 
our  national  life?” 

Together  with  the  threat  of  secularism, 
Mr.  Graham  said,  man  remains  in  “bond- 
age to  evil  and  suffering.”  He  said  that  25 
years  after  the  Four  Freedoms  were  pro- 
claimed in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  there  is 
“less  freedom  than  ever  before.” 

Stressing  that  sin  is  a "moral  disease  that 
affects  every  area  of  life,”  the  Southern 
Baptist  clergyman  declared  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  addicted  to  “narcotics,  alco- 
hol, gambling,  sexual  immorality,  pride.” 
He  also  specifically  referred  to  the  nation's 
racial  struggle,  saying  he  cannot  understand 
“how,  in  the  church,  we  can  say  this  church 

belongs  to  those  of  one  color  only.” 

# # # 

Baptists  in  Spain  will  attempt  in  the  next 
five  years  to  double  their  strength  by  estab- 
lishing new  churches  in  all  cities  with  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants,  a clergyman  from 
that  country  said  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  at 
the  Baptist  Jubilee  Advance  observance. 

Perro  Bonet  told  representatives  of  seven 
Baptist  bodies  that  eased  governmental  re- 
strictions on  Protestant  denominations  have 
provided  a “wonderful  opportunity”  for 
the  building  of  new  congregations.  The 
several  Baptist  denominations  held  a joint 
observance  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  or- 
ganized Baptist  missionary  work  on  a na- 
tional scale  in  the  U.S. 

“New  opportunities  are  arising  daily”  in 
Spain,  Mr.  Bonet  said,  with  the  government 
now  promptly  granting  Protestant  requests 
to  establish  new  congregations.  Protestant- 
ism now  enjoys  governmental  “approval,” 
he  said,  "in  everything  except  proselytism 
and  publicity.” 

# * * 

The  quadrennial  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  recently  approved 
including  “The  Old  Rugged  Cross”  in  the 
new  official  Methodist  Hymnal  to  be  pub- 
lished in  about  eighteen  months.  Another 
favorite  to  be  included  is  “How  Great  Thou 
Art.”  Neither  of  these  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent Methodist  Hymnal,  in  use  since  1935. 
Folk  music,  including  a Nigerian  song  set 
to  a drumbeat,  will  have  a prominent  place 
in  the  hymnal.  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy,  a 
member  of  the  volume’s  preparatory  com- 
mission “with  special  concern  for  the  ‘low- 
brow’ interests,”  said  that  one  suggested 
title  that  had  to  be  turned  down  was  "I 
Want  to  Be  a Jesus  Cowboy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  Corral.” 

* # # 

Fears  were  expressed  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  a prominent 
Protestant  editor,  that  in  efforts  to  main- 
tain separation  of  church  and  state  the 
nation  may  be  moving  toward  a “position 
of  subordinating  religion  to  irreligion  and, 
indeed,  of  supporting  irreligion.” 

Dr.  Poling,  editor  of  Christian  Herald 
magazine,  nondenominational  monthly, 
told  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
he  supports  a constitutional  amendment 
“that  will  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that 
separation  of  church  and  state  does  not 
mean  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  pub- 
lic schools.” 

The  clergyman,  a member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  and  former 


president  of  its  General  Synod,  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirma- 
tion of  a position  of  “unconditional  neu- 
trality” of  government  toward  religion.  He 
maintained  that  acceptance  of  this  position 
“inevitably  must  involve”  bans  against  gov- 
ernmental recognition  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  an  end  to  opening  prayers  in 
courts  and  legislatures,  and  forbidding  the 
appointment  of  military  chaplains  by  the 
government. 

# # # 

A converted  Jesuit  scholar,  Don  Fran- 
cisco Lacueva,  disappeared  from  his  home 
in  England  in  April.  The  former  priest  was 
reported  missing  following  a trip  to  Lon- 
don on  evangelistic  work.  According  to  a 
report  in  Christianity  Today,  his  wife  had 
expected  him  to  return  to  their  home  in 
Kent  the  same  day.  Instead,  she  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a man  who  said  that 
Don  Francisco  would  not  be  back.  The 
mysterious  caller  refused  to  identify  him- 
self. Inquiries  revealed  that  Don  Fran- 
cisco evidently  had  gone  to  London  Airport 
and  taken  a plane  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
picked  up  in  an  automobile. 

His  Protestant  friends  in  England  are 
emphatic  that  he  would  never  have  gone 
of  his  own  free  will.  Knowing  of  his  re- 
cent evangelistic  efforts,  they  tend  to  place 
a sinister  interpretation  on  his  disap- 
pearance. 

Don  Francisco  served  for  14  years  as  a 
professor  of  theology  in  a Roman  Catholic 
seminary  in  Spain.  He  was  converted 
through  the  witness  of  a Protestant  pastor 
about  two  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  In  an 
article  written  several  weeks  ago,  Don  Fran- 
cisco charged  that  drug  and  electric  shock 
treatment  had  been  administered  to  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  priest  who  was  showing  in- 
terest in  evangelical  doctrine.  "The  Ro- 
man inquisition  is  not  yet  only  a fad  remi- 
niscent of  the  past.  In  spite  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement,  the  practical  rule  of  the 
Jesuits  that  ‘the  end  justifies  the  means’  is 
still  up-to-date.” 

* * * 

“The  biggest  thing  in  Protestantism  in 
North  America  during  the  past  20  years,” 
says  Dr.  A.  C.  Forrest,  editor  of  the  Ob- 
server, “has  been  the  building  boom  and 
the  establishing  of  new  churches.  More  new 
members  have  been  gained,  more  people 
started  back  to  church,  more  children  taken 
to  Sunday  school,  and  more  Christians 
learned  to  contribute  generously  and  work 
faithfully  through  church  extension  than 
in  any  other  way.” 

Dr.  Forrest  lists  nine  suggestions  as  given 
by  J.  C.  Torrance,  a church  extension  pro- 
moter for  the  United  Church  of  Canada: 
Make  a careful  survey  first.  Get  a two-acre 


site  if  possible.  Be  accessible  but  not  on  a 
main  street.  Count  on  the  layman.  Don’t 
start  with  a basement.  Build  the  sanctuary 
first.  Don’t  forget  parking  space.  Call  a 
mature  minister.  Don’t  erect  the  parson- 
age next  to  the  church. 

# # * 

The  average  man  or  woman  in  the 
United  States  who  has  reached  70  years  of 
age,  according  to  Union  Leader,  has  spent 
his  time  from  birth  to  that  date  as  follows: 

Three  entire  years  in  education,  eight 
years  in  amusements,  six  years  eating,  eleven 
years  working,  five  and  a half  years  wash- 
ing, etc.,  24  years  sleeping,  six  years  walk- 
ing, three  years  talking,  three  years  reading, 
and  six  months  in  church.  The  final  item 
on  the  list  indicates  why  the  world  is  not 
any  better  than  it  is. 

# # * 

The  use  of  English  in  the  mass,  sacra- 
ments, and  breviary  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The 
action  now  goes  to  Rome  to  the  Ecumenical 
Council’s  Commission  on  Liturgy  for  ap- 
proval. 

# # # 

Mennonites  number  415,000  in  37  coun- 
tries, according  to  the  1964  Mennonite 
Yearbook.  Counting  unbaptized  children, 
the  figure  would  probably  reach  1,000,000. 
Eight  countries  have  more  than  10,000 
members:  United  States,  166,000;  Canada, 
58,000;  Russia,  40,000  (estimated) ; Nether- 
lands, 38,000;  India,  29,000;  Congo,  26,000; 
Germany,  12,000;  and  Indonesia,  10,500. 

* * * 

Maine’s  Board  of  Education  issued  a 
policy  statement  at  Bangor  permitting  pub- 
lic schools  to  use  the  Bible  in  literature  and 
history  courses.  It  said  that  “the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  forbidding  reli- 
gious prayers  or  exercises  does  not  alter  the 
school’s  responsibility  for  proper  use  of  the 
Bible  in  public  schools.  It  is  a proper  part 
of  secular  education.  School  officials  are 
free  to  continue  to  use  the  Bible  as  a source 
book  and  to  utilize  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
appropriate  courses.” 

* * * 

All  70  congregations  of  the  Church  of 
the  Lutheran  Brethren  of  America  have 
ratified  a provision  in  the  church’s  constitu- 
tion which  bars  certain  lodge  members  from 
communicant  membership.  A provision  ap- 
proved at  the  64th  annual  convention  de- 
clared: “No  person  belonging  to  any  se- 
cret society  which  has  any  rites  for  use  at 
public  occasions  which  excludes  the  name 
of  Christ  or  rejects  His  atonement  and 
exclusive  saving  power  shall  be  received  in- 
to membership  in  the  congregation.” 

A spokesman  said  the  provision  is  aimed 
at  Masonry. 
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God  joins  heaven  and  earth 
By  lifting 

Majestic  mountain  peaks 
To  touch  the  sky. 

Snows  of  winter  past 
Lie  heavy 
On  jagged  flanks. 

And  around  their  feet 
He  spreads  green  grass, 
Tall  trees,  and  quiet  lakes. 

-D. 


Annual  Mission  Board 
Meeting 


By  the  Editor 

“Our  stewardship  of  the  Gospel  compels  us  to  extend  the  church 
and  the  good  news  (Gospel)  to  all  men.  The  urgency  and  scope  of 
this  commission  get  larger  and  larger,  and  in  many  ways  more  difficult. 
But  as  stewards  we  must  press  on,  in  faith,  in  this  task.  . . . World  con- 
ditions today  make  us  humbly  aware  of  our  inability  to  know  the  way 
unless  God  shall  guide  us.” 

These  few  statements  from  the  executive  report  to  the  Mission 
Board  reflect  the  commission  and  concern  brought  to  focus  throughout 
the  General  Board  sessions,  June  18-21,  at  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Certain  major  trends  and  projections  become  more  clear  in  the 
work  of  the  Board.  First,  there  is  a growing  sense  of  our  being  part 
of  one  church— one  mission  calls  for  closer  relationships  with  others. 
Our  new  mission  concepts  say  that  the  VS  worker,  the  mission  associate, 
the  relief  worker  are  all  part  of  the  mission  team— the  real  church. 

There  are  intense  adjustments  and  changes  occurring  in  many 
countries.  These  changes  affect  both  the  emerging  church  and  the 
missionary  and  require  much  closer  and  more  frequent  contacts  be- 
tween our  fields,  our  offices,  and  our  church.  National  leaders  see  a 
need  for  fellowship  and  interchange,  and  desire  it.  They,  in  assuming 
spiritual  leadership,  need  Bible  training.  We  need  the  counsel,  help, 
and  guidance  of  one  another. 

In  the  work  of  the  Mission  Board  there  must  be  continued  long- 
term planning  on  financial  support  and  program.  This,  in  co-operation 
with  district  mission  boards  and  other  church  agencies,  will  have 
increasing  value  and  importance.  The  Board  by  resolution  urged  the 
administration  officers  to  plan  for  a continued  annual  5 per  cent 
increase  in  contributions  for  our  churches.  There  has  been  an  approxi- 
mate 3 per  cent  yearly  inflation. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  persons  were  accepted  and  placed 
in  long-term  voluntary  service  this  past  year.  In  personnel  needs  trends 
seem  apparent.  There  will  be  a growing  need  for  new  workers.  After 
20  years  VS  continues  a significant  role  in  the  total  mission-service 
program.  The  main  increase  in  personnel  will  be  primarily  in  volun- 
tary service  and  health  and  welfare  projects.  Approximately  eight  to 

(Continued  on  page  598) 


M[  FIELD  NOTES 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
in  a Bible  Conference  at  Black  Rock  Re- 
treat, Quarryville,  Pa.,  Aug.  9-16;  in  a Bible 
Conference  at  Pine  Brook  Camp,  Strouds- 
burg, Pa.,  Aug.  22-28;  and  in  a Bible  Con- 
ference at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis, 
Pa.,  Aug.  29,  30. 

John  Lapp,  Jr.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.,  July  19. 

Levi  Hurst,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Neffsville, 
Pa.,  July  19. 

Herbert  Minnich,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  at 
Neffsville,  Pa.,  July  26. 

The  annual  open-air  singing  will  be  held 
at  Kennel’s  Woods,  near  Atglen,  Pa.,  Sun- 
day, July  26,  at  1:30  p.m.  Guest  speaker 
will  be  Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.  Spe- 
cial singing  by  the  Sandy  Hill  Quartet. 
Bring  Life  Songs,  No.  2.  Bro.  Augsburger 
will  speak  at  the  Ridgeview  Church,  Gor- 
donville,  Pa.,  July  26,  7:30  p.m. 

South  Central  Conference  at  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Aug.  14-16,  with  the  Pershing  Street 
Mennonite  Church  as  host. 

Ordination  of  a minister  for  the  Hershey 
Mennonite  Church,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  to  be  held 
July  18  at  9:30,  at  the  Hershey  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Revival  tent  meetings,  one-half  mile  west 
of  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  on  route  322,  July  25 
through  Aug.  2.  The  meetings  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Cambridge  congregation, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  and  the  evangelist  is 
Glen  Sell,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Young  People’s  Institute,  Aug.  15,  16,  at 
Hanover,  Pa.;  guest  speakers  are  Norman 
Bechtel,  David  Thomas,  John  Ruth,  Irvin 
Shank,  and  Norman  Martin. 

Opening  session  of  the  Seventh  Mennon- 
ite Church-wide  Sunday  School  Convention 
at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be  7:30  Thursday 
evening,  Aug.  6.  "The  World  to  Which  We 
Are  Sent”  will  be  discussed  by  C.  Adrian 
Heaton,  visiting  speaker  from  Covina, 
Calif.  The  first  address  will  immediately  fo- 
cus on  the  Convention  theme:  “Teaching 
for  Mission.”  Special  music  will  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Mennonite  Hour  Men’s  Chorus. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  July  19. 

Robert  Winner,  France,  at  Baden,  Ont., 
Aug.  16. 

Glen  Musselman,  Brazil,  at  Baden,  Ont., 
Aug.  16. 

Women’s  Retreat  on  Lancaster  Mennon- 
ite School  campus,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will 
be  held  Aug.  4,  5,  with  registration  limited 
to  75  persons.  Women’s  fellowship,  Aug.  6, 
with  unlimited  registration.  Mrs.  Allen 
(Elsie)  Shirk,  on  furlough  from  India,  will 
speak.  Advance  reservations  are  necessary 
for  retreat  and  fellowship.  Plan  now  for 
spiritual  refreshment  by  writing  Mrs.  Lloyd 


H.  Weaver,  501  Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  or  phone  717  687-6019. 

Titus  Kauffman  will  be  installed  as  pas- 
tor at  Bart,  Pa.,  July  19.  Erie  Renno,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  and  Urbane  Peachey,  Christiana, 
Pa.,  will  participate. 

Earl  Wert,  Neffsville,  Pa.,  in  harvest  meet- 
ing at  Ml.  Joy,  Pa.,  Aug.  15. 

Annual  Sunday  School  Meditations  chick- 
en barbecue  will  be  held  at  the  Tel-Hai 
Camp,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  July  25.  Don 
Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  speaker. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  conscientious 
objectors  of  World  War  I will  be  held  Aug. 
2,  at  Black  Rock  Retreat,  Quarryville,  Pa. 
The  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Harry  L. 
Brubaker.  The  morning  service  will  begin 
at  9:15  a.m.,  and  the  afternoon  business 
meeting  and  social  get-together  at  2:00  p.m. 
All  CO’s  of  World  War  I and  their  families 
are  invited.  Bring  your  lunch  and  fellow- 
ship together. 

Daniel  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  a 
stewardship  workshop  at  Waterford,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  18,  19,  20. 

The  congregation  at  Mill  Run,  near  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  moved  into  their  new  church  on 
Mother’s  Day.  Dedication  services  are 
scheduled  for  Sept.  13,  with  a special  invi- 
tation to  all  former  workers  to  be  present, 
along  with  all  other  interested  persons. 

Marcus  Bishop,  pastor  at  Denver,  Colo., 
was  honored  by  the  congregation  June  28, 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  ordination. 

Gary  Knuths  was  ordained  June  28  at 
East  Fairview,  Lebanon,  Oreg.  Marcus  Lind 
was  in  charge  of  the  service. 

Rufus  Jutzi  was  installed  as  pastor  at 
Preston,  Ont.,  July  5.  The  service  was  in 
charge  of  J.  B.  Martin,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Messiah  Col- 
lege, Grantham,  Pa.,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  D.  Ray  Hostetter  as  president 
of  the  college.  Bro.  Hostetter  will  be  a 
third-generation  president  of  Messiah  Col- 
lege. His  grandfather,  C.  N.  Hostetter,  was 
the  second  president,  and  his  father,  C.  N. 
Hostetter,  Jr.,  was  president  for  1934-60. 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  Conference  of 
Canada  convened  at  Winkler,  Man.,  July 
4-8,  for  its  54th  session  and  drew  visitors 
and  delegates  from  throughout  the  Prairie 
Provinces  as  far  east  as  Ontario. 

Lawrence  Brunk,  Argentina,  was  installed 
as  pastor  at  Jefferson  St.,  Lima,  Ohio,  July 
12.  Lawrence  and  wife,  Dorothy,  will  serve 
as  guest  speakers  at  the  Quarterly  Mission 
meeting,  July  12,  at  the  Salem  Church, 
Elida,  Ohio. 

Correction:  The  article,  page  586,  in  the 
July  7 issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  entitled 
“Thoughts  on  Prayer,”  was  written  by  Mrs. 
D.  D.  Stoltzfus,  Blountstown,  Fla. 

Dr.  Rachel  Driver,  daughter  of  D.  D. 
Driver,  Hesston,  Kans.,  who  has  returned 
from  service  in  Haiti,  will  pursue  further 
medical  studies  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  pul- 
monary diseases. 

(Continued  on  page  614) 
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$ EDITORIAL 

Gathered  and  Scattered 


We  hear  it  said  many  times,  in  one 
way  or  another,  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  church  is  not  so  much  seen  in  the 
gathered  church  as  in  the  scattered 
church.  That  is,  the  church  demon- 
strates its  mission  out  in  the  world 
more  than  in  the  meeting  of  the  saints. 
We  often  feel  the  church  is  vital  and 
doing  its  job  well  if  everything  goes 
smoothly  in  our  regular  worship  serv- 
ices. The  preacher  preaches  good  ser- 
mons. There  is  good  attendance.  The 
Sunday-school  teachers  are  doing  a good 
job.  The  song  leader  and  the  congrega- 
tion join  joyously  in  the  singing.  Testi- 
monies are  given  in  the  assembly.  When 
all  these  things  are  true,  the  congrega- 
tion and  individual  members  conclude 
the  church  is  functioning  effectively. 

All  this  is  of  real  importance.  But  is 
it  true  that  the  way  the  church  func- 
tions when  the  church  is  gathered  for 
worship  really  the  test  of  its  effective- 
ness? Is  the  congregation  demonstrat- 
ing its  devotion  to  Christ  most  when 
in  meeting? 

There  is  of  course  a great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  fact  that  we  need  to  wor- 
ship before  we  can  witness.  We  must 
learn  to  praise  before  we  can  proclaim. 
We  must  love  before  we  can  effectively 
labor.  We  must  adore  Jesus  Christ  be- 
fore we  can  adorn  His  doctrine.  We 
must  know  communion  with  our  Lord 
and  with  one  another  in  order  to  rightly 
communicate  the  Gospel  to  the  lost. 

Yet  it  seems  that  we  have  often  re- 
versed the  Scriptural  concept.  The 
early  church  gathered  for  worship  so 
that  it  could  be  strengthened  to  go 
forth  to  witness.  The  closing  of  the 
worship  was  the  beginning  of  the  serv- 
ice. We  talk  about  going  to  services. 
Maybe  this  is  a wrong  statement, 
Scripturally.  A man  met  another  com- 
ing out  of  the  church  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. "What,”  he  asked,  "is  the  service 
over  already?”  “No,”  the  other  replied. 
“The  worship  is  over.  The  service  is 
just  beginning.” 

So  it  is  that  the  service  begins  after 


the  meeting  for  worship.  Following  the 
sermon,  the  preaching  begins.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  congregation  is  not 
seen  so  much  in  how  we  function  when 
we  are  gathered,  although  this  is  im- 
portant. It  is  seen  more  by  the  way  we 
witness  at  home,  on  the  job,  or  in  the 
community  and  world. 

We  are,  according  to  Eph.  4:11,  12, 
equipped  for  ministry  when  we  are 
gathered  in  worship  and  teaching  of 
the  Word.  We  go  forth  to  witness  and 
service  as  we  are  scattered  throughout 
our  community. 

So  the  Christian  life  of  any  person  is 
not  necessarily  seen  in  how  effectively 
he  teaches  a Sunday-school  class,  how 
he  serves  on  a church  committee,  how 
regularly  he  attends  all  the  meetings. 


Twenty  years  ago  a movement  began 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  which  could 
be  called  the  Twentieth  Century  of 
Mennonite  Youth.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gram in  the  Mennonite  Church.  A 
few  leaders  saw  the  potential  of  such  a 
program.  It  preceded  the  peace  corps. 
Today  VS  has  grown  beyond  the 
dreams  of  those  early  days. 

Since  the  start  of  VS,  our  church  has 
seen  its  young  people  scatter  into  nearly 
every  world  frontier.  During  those  two 
decades  nearly  every  kind  of  need  and 
culture  was  confronted. 

Our  youth  today,  scattered  in  scores 
of  countries,  communities,  and  cities, 
serve  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  church. 
Perhaps  no  other  segment  of  the  church 
is  as  much  on  the  mission  frontier. 
They  are  stepping  into  places  of  serv- 
ice by  the  side  of  the  sick  and  suffering. 
They  help  build  homes  wrecked  by 
war  and  other  disasters.  They  are 
teaching,  giving,  preaching,  sharing  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  In  hospitals,  homes 
for  the  aged,  in  children’s  homes,  com- 


All  this  is  important.  However,  the 
person  who  is  living  the  Christian  life, 
and  calling  men  to  Christ,  out  in  the 
world  is  showing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  church.  We  are  “to  do  business 
with  the  Gospel.” 

The  church  really  shows  its  effective- 
ness, then,  by  the  way  it  functions  at 
the  edge  or  place  where  its  members 
meet  human  need.  How  effective  it  is 
in  meeting  this  need  really  says  how 
effective  the  church  is  as  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Too  often  Christians  are  content  to 
gather  for  worship  without  any  thought 
of  leaving  to  witness.  One  can  so  easily 
teach  a Sunday-school  class,  yet  never 
teach  the  person  next  door  what  Christ 
means  in  life.  It  is  too  easy  to  feel  that 
if  one  serves  as  trustee  or  officer  in  the 
church  or  on  a few  committees  in  the 
church,  he  is  fulfilling  his  responsi- 
bility, failing  to  see  that  of  more  impor- 
tance is  whether  he  is  a trustee  of  the 
Gospel,  and  serving  Christ  faithfully  in 
the  world.— D. 


munity  services,  youth  ministries,  and 
schools  they  serve.  Youth  move  in  be- 
side missionaries  in  land  after  land. 
But  more,  they  are  missionaries  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  Churches  are 
being  built  where  youth  have  gone. 

In  every  cause  there  are  costly  casual- 
ties. There  are  also  glorious  triumphs. 
Some  young  people  fail  to  represent 
Christ.  Many  more  share  Him.  Some 
fall  to  temptation  and  wrong.  Many 
more  find  their  Christian  faith  relevant 
and  full  of  meaning.  Some  young  peo- 
ple do  not  stand  the  test  of  leaving 
home  and  being  true  to  Christ.  Many 
more  leave  home  and  return  strength- 
ened spiritually. 

It  is  true  that  many  young  people 
still  stay  at  home  for  cars,  clothes,  and 
comfort.  But  God  has  opened  a great 
and  effectual  door  of  service  to  us  today. 
Youth  have  responded  increasingly.  We 
are  now  at  the  place  where  we  dare 
dream  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
each  Christian  young  person,  out  of 
true  dedication  to  Christ,  will  gladly 
(Continued  on  page  614) 
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58th  Annual  Meeting  of 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 

Theme— Stewards  of  the  Gospel 

La  Junta,  Colorado,  June  18-21,  1964 


John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind.  President  of 
General  Mission  Board 


Stewards  of  the  Gospel 

The  question  we  are  duty-bound  to  face  is,  Are  we  doing  what  we  ought  to  be  doing? 
We  carry  responsibility  for  the  faith  in  this  question,  in  this  decade,  in  this  year.  . . . 
The  church  can  say  the  right  words  in  the  accepted  and  hardened  patterns,  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  supposed  listeners  have  neither  the  apparatus  nor  the  wave 
length  to  hear  what  is  being  said. 

The  essence  of  the  Gospel  as  it  has  been  given  substance  in  Jesus  Christ  is  that  into 
the  brokenness,  estrangement,  selfishness,  futility,  and  unfulfillment  of  man’s  experience, 
God  has  brought  the  wholeness,  reconciliation,  love,  meaning,  and  fulfillment  He  intend- 
ed man  to  both  express  and  enjoy.  The  Gospel  is  the  uncomparable  news  that  man's  total 
need  is  caught  up  into  Christ’s  total  provision.  Gan  we  work  ourselves  through  the 
accretions  of  the  centuries  (and  do  it  reverently)  and  arrive  at  a fresh  apprehension  of 
God  as  though  it  were  wrought  out  in  our  very  generation? 


Stewardship  of  Our  Heritage 

People  today  aren’t  very  keen  on  the  thought  of  heritage.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
present.  We  disparage  the  old.  In  a day  when  emphasis  is  on  the  present,  Christians 
need  to  remember  they  are  a people  with  a past.  Christians  have  an  important  stake  in 
history.  We  must  know  our  heritage.  We  must  make  clear  distinctions  between  what  is 
Gospel  and  what  is  merely  the  accretions  of  the  years.  We  must  bring  our  heritage  under 
the  judgment  of  God.  "Prove  all  things.”  We  must  enrich  our  heritage,  revitalize  it, 
“hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  We  must  propagate  the  best  in  this  heritage  to  others. 
“Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.”  The  test  of  its  worth  is  in  our  willingness  to 
propagate  that  which  is  of  value  to  others.  The  church  can  only  be  the  church  through 
confrontation  and  association  with  society. 


Paul  Mininger,  Goshen,  Ind.  President  of  Go- 
shen College 


Paul  Gingrich,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 


A Call  to  Africa 

This  is  a dynamic  new  day  for  the  church  in  Africa.  The  revolutionary  African  mind 
is  reflecting  for  the  church  an  image  of  long-suffering  and  forgiveness.  He  has  acquired 
stance  now  so  that  he  can  deal  from  a power  position.  His  aspirations  for  a life  stripped 
of  poverty,  sickness,  and  ignorance  run  deep.  He  looked  at  Christianity  and  got  a lot  of 
western  customs.  Today  Christianity  in  East  Africa  is  only  one  of  the  religions. 

If  the  church  is  to  grow  in  East  Africa,  it  will  call  for  the  most  alert,  sensitive,  humble 
servants— men  in  whom  the  overtones  of  power  are  dulled  by  a commitment  to  a supra- 
national Lord. 

The  call  to  us  now  is  a call  to  communicate,  in  brotherhood,  God’s  message,  not  so 
much  by  preaching  or  proclamation,  but  by  communication,  by  the  presence  of  a Person 
who  embodies  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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A Call  to  Africa 

It  is  no  more  easy,  nor  less  challenging,  than  missions  in  the  days  of  Mary  Slessor. 

This  is  a new  day  in  missions.  We  cannot  expect  to  continue  in  old  patterns.  . . . During 
the  past  five  years  we  have  distributed  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  literature.  . . . Last 
March  was  a month  for  church-wide  tithing.  The  last  three  days  were  given  to  fasting 
and  prayer.  Fasting  and  prayer  are  as  real  a part  of  the  African  as  drumming  and 
dancing.  They  belong  together.  On  the  last  day  of  fasting,  in  a Sunday  morning  service, 
they  brought  their  tithes  and  offerings.  Leaders,  almost  to  the  man,  brought  their  whole 
March  salaries  to  the  offering  plates.  This  is  the  challenge  that  calls  us  back  to  Africa! 

Edwin  Weaver,  Uyo,  East  Nigeria 


Stewards  for  Reconciliation 

We  are  caught  in  the  web  of  transition,  and  the  forces  of  political  and  economic 
change  appear  to  be  sweeping  past  the  forces  of  religion,  with  the  Christian  making  little 
impact.  The  church’s  opportunity  to  profoundly  affect  the  character  of  these  changes  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  Rarely  has  the  church,  which  is  itself  an  instrument  for  change  in 
society,  had  such  a unique  opportunity  thrust  upon  it;  rarely  has  it  found  itself  situated 
in  a context  so  seething  with  powerful  forces  of  eruption.  . . . This  is  not  a time  to  be 
handcuffed  by  our  past.  The  Christian  is  constituted  to  win  in  this  struggle. 

Since  mission  is  God's  nature,  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  us  to  be  adaptable.  ...  In 
Christ  the  word  of  reconciliation  has  been  spoken. 

Roy  Kreider,  Israel 


Lift  Up  Your  Eyes 

I would  go  through  real  agony  of  soul,  if  I were  a pastor  at  home,  to  get  every 
member  involved.  How  can  one  get  a congregation  of  250  persons  mobilized  in  witness- 
ing? Kenneth  Strachan  writes:  "The  expansion  of  any  movement  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  success  in  mobilizing  its  total  membership  in  continuous  propagation  of  its  beliefs. 

This  alone  and  nothing  else  is  the  key.” 

From  Germany  comes  the  very  thought-provoking  idea  that  we  have  condemned 
heretical  doctrines  which  distort  God's  relation  to  us  and  the  world— structures  which 
prevent  congregations  from  penetrating  into  every  geographic  and  social  realm,  Urns 
standing  between  the  Gospel  and  the  world,  must  be  condemned  as  heretical  structures. 

Nelson  Litwiller,  President  of  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite  Seminary,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 

Stewardship  of  Our  Resources 

To  use  our  resources  for  selfish  purposes  is  prostitution.  . . . We  don’t  hire  a 
carpenter  and  then  expect  him  to  sit  around  taking  prudent  care  of  his  tools.  We  expect 
him  to  build.  Likewise,  the  Christian  doesn’t  use  his  resources  for  personal  and  selfish 
enjoyment.  We  must  build  the  kingdom  of  God.  . . . 

It  took  56  of  us  to  add  one  member  to  the  church  the  past  year.  Another  way  of 
looking  at  it— one  member  was  added  for  each  block  of  23  homes.  This  makes  me  hang 
my  head  in  shame.  I must  not  speak  very  positively  about  my  Christ  that  so  few  want 
Him.  We  have  about  34,000  homes.  What  would  happen  if  we  would  announce  and 
promote  a goal  of  34,000  new  members  for  1965— one  for  each  of  our  households?  Un- 
Daniel  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Secretary  of  realistic?  Perhaps!  But  with  this  goal  more  than  ever  we  would  use  our  time  and  natural 

Stewardship  abilities  for  sharing  Christ. 


Faithful  Stewards 


In  the  Bible,  faith  and  faithfulness  are  really  the  same  words.  Faith  is  never  a mere 
giving  of  intellectual  assent.  It  always  has  an  ethical  and  a moral  content. 

Faithfulness  is  measured  by  self-giving.  We  prove  our  faith  not  by  words  but  by 
works. 

The  value  of  a gift  is  measured  by  the  love  and  devotion  that  have  been  poured  into 
it.  He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death  for  me;  my  response  is  to  pour  out  myself  for 
Him.  The  widow’s  mite  was  an  acceptable  gift  because  it  represented  “all  of  her  living,” 
not  because  it  was  a large  or  a small  sum.  We  can  bring  God  no  gift  of  value  except 
ourselves. 

And  what  is  our  reward?  To  please  Him.  Men  may  not  praise  us— they  may  ignore 
or  despise  what  we  do.  If  God  is  pleased,  then  our  reward  for  faithfulness  is  complete. 


J.  D.  Graber,  Elkhart,  Ind.  General  Mission 
Board  Secretary 
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We  face  a new  world.  The  church  has  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  to  help  mold  a new  era. 

Annual  Mission  Board  Meeting 

(Continued  from  first  page) 


ten  new  overseas  missionaries  will  be  need- 
ed each  year  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
from  150  to  200  new  VS-ers  each  year.  Serv- 
ice opportunities  for  senior  citizens,  adapt- 
ed to  their  needs  and  abilities,  will  grow. 

There  will  likely  be  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  available  for  overseas  mis- 
sion associates  service.  More  persons  enter- 
ing the  professions,  such  as  medical  doctors, 
teachers,  nurses,  and  social  workers,  are 
open  to  opportunities  to  serve. 

In  the  face  of  a leveling  off  of  contribu- 
tions to  radio  broadcasting  and  the  need 
for  new  programs,  there  will  need  to  be  ad- 
justments or  increased  contributions.  Men- 
nonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  is  seeking  to  keep 
alert  to  the  need  and  fulfillment  of  need  in 
broadcasting  the  Gospel.  Thirty-second 
spot  and  60-second  sermonette  broadcasts 
are  being  experimented  with  and  will  be 
made  available  for  use  across  the  church. 

The  literature  program  of  the  Mission 
Board,  tied  closely  to  church  building 
throughout  the  world,  continues  to  be  a 
prime  and  urgent  need.  The  newly  organ- 
ized Home  Mission  Council,  representing 
all  district  boards,  will  give  direction  to 
home  missions  for  the  Board.  And  confer- 
ences on  race  problems  are  being  promoted 
by  our  home  missions  staff  in  co-operation 
with  the  committee  on  Economic  and  So- 
cial Relations. 

Mennonite  college  and  graduate  students 
scattered  in  430  schools  calls  the  Student 
Services  Committee  to  re-evaluate  its  serv- 
ices and  scope  of  activity.  There  are  Men- 
nonite student  fellowships  started  in  30 
different  locations. 

The  Health  and  Welfare  work  of  the 
Board,  which  involves  responsibility  in  hos- 
pitals, services  for  the  aging,  and  child  wel- 
fare, continues  to  expand,  especially  in  the 
hospital  area.  With  few  exceptions,  the  ten 
hospitals  operated  are  community  owned. 

Contributions  increased  5.9  per  cent  over 
last  year  in  addition  to  generous  bequests. 
Expenses  were  a 5.7  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year.  A beginning  deficit  of  $67,000 
accumulated  over  three  years  was  also  elimi- 
nated as  contributions  increasing  and  ex- 
penditures slowing  down  brought  the 
Board’s  program  into  operational  financial 
balance.  Contributions  last  year  to  General 
Mission  Board  and  all  district  mission 
boards  reached  a total  of  $3,912,442.  The 
budget  adopted  for  the  coming  year  is 
$1,738,000. 

Total  number  of  persons  serving  under 
the  General  Mission  Board  is  1,461. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be 
held  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  24-27,  1965. 

The  inspiration  of  these  sessions  can 
hardly  be  conveyed.  It  must  be  realized  by 
being  in  attendance.  Digests  of  stirring  mes- 
sages will  follow  in  other  issues  of  the 
Gospel  Herald. 

May  the  call  for  all  of  us  to  be  stewards 
of  the  Gospel  continue  to  ring  in  our  minds 
and  take  on  new  proportions  by  the  action 
of  our  lives. 


Our  Readers  Say- 

Thanks  much  for  "B.  Wright”  in  speech.  I 
don't  know  who  this  B.  Wright  is,  but  he  is 
doing  us  a real  service  in  calling  us  to  Be  Right 
when  we  speak  or  write.  But  loo  many  people 
have  not  noticed  this  short  column,  so  urgently 
needed.  Perhaps  the  editor  could  call  attention 
to  it. 

Thanks  to  Phoebe  Kraus  for  her  comments 
in  "Heads  Bowed— Eyes  Closed”  (June  9 issue). 
I must  say  that  I have  always  felt  uncomfort- 
able in  such  a situation.  There  is  no  Scriptural 
precedent  for  such  procedure. 

Bro.  F.vangelist.  let’s  stop  it,  and  have  people 
face  the  issues  of  life;  of  sin  and  salvation, 
realistically  and  Scripturally.  Throughout  the 
Book  of  Acts  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of 
God  convicted  men  of  sin.  Not  once  did  they 
sing  invitation  hymns.  This  is  not  intended 
to  discount  invitation  hymns,  hut  rather,  to 
depend  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  use  the  Word  to 
convict.  Responses  should  follow  immediately 
after  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  don’t  you 
think?  Perhaps  an  invitation  by  the  evangelist, 
a few  words  of  encouragement,  and  a period 
of  silent  waiting  would  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
opportunity  to  work.  There  was  once  silence 
in  heaven  for  a half  hour. 

Please  don’t  fail  to  read  the  editorial,  "Rev- 
erently Kneel.”  in  the  same  issue. 

— Shern  Peachey,  Quarryville.  Pa. 

* 

Bishop  Newbigin  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  tells  the  story  of  a young  Roman 
Catholic  nun  who  remained  in  a small 
town  in  the  Congo  in  October,  1960,  after 
other  whites  had  fled  for  their  safety.  She 
cried  for  two  days  and  finally  sent  a mes- 
sage to  her  superior,  asking,  “What  do  I 
do?”  The  reply:  “You  stay,  and  if  necessary 
you  die.”  Her  crying  ceased  and  her  work 
continued.  The  bishop  asked:  “Is  that  too 
harsh?  It  would  not  be  counted  so  in 
earthly  warfare.  Our  warfare  is  not  less 
serious,  and  a servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  Lord.” 

Robert  James  St.  Clair  in  Neurotics  in  the 
Church,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

We  praise  you,  our  Father,  for  loving 
and  accepting  us  as  we  are.  Help  us  to 
accept  ourselves  and  each  other  just  as 
you  have.  Cause  us  to  come  and  find 
cleansing  and  forgiveness  for  our  forgetful- 
ness of  your  love.  We  by  faith  again  take 
Christ  for  this  as  well  as  our  many  other 
varied  needs. 

Set  us  free  from  our  denominational 
pride,  yet  make  us  love  and  cherish  our 
church  as  never  before.  Work  in  us  in- 
dividually and  collectively  a deep  desire 
to  make  men  everywhere  aware  of  the  great 
salvation  you  have  brought  to  us  in  Christ. 
Then  cause  men  to  turn  in  faith  and  re- 
pentance to  Him. 

Give  new  courage  to  the  brethren  who 
lead  our  Annual  Mission  Board  Meeting 
to  trust  you  for  the  days  ahead.  May  our 
disciplined  giving  encourage  them  to  be- 
lieve you  will  do  greater  works  than  those 
now  being  done.  Strengthen  their  hands 
and  ours  to  do  the  work  you  have  called 
us  to  do.  1 Trough  Christ  our  Saviour  and 
Lord  we  ask.  Amen. 

—Paul  G.  Burkholder. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  a renewed  vision  of  the  beauty 
and  person  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  lives 
of  many  young  people  at  the  Mennonite 
Youth  Convention.  Pray  that  their  minds 
may  know,  their  hearts  may  love,  and 
their  lips  may  praise. 

Pray  for  the  75  workshop  leaders  who  are 
preparing  to  conduct  workshops  at  the 
Sunday  School  Convention  at  Harrison- 
burg in  August. 

Pray  for  the  “Talk-It-Over”  leaders  as  they 
are  now  making  preparation  for  their 
responsibility  at  Mennonite  Youth  Con- 
vention. Pray  that  their  minds  may 
know,  their  hearts  may  love,  and  their 
lips  may  praise. 

Pray  for  convention  speakers  who  are  pre- 
paring messages  under  the  general  Sun- 
day School  Convention  theme,  “Teach- 
ing for  Mission.” 

Thank  God  for  the  young  pastors  now  serv- 
ing in  Hokkaido,  and  pray  His  special 
blessing  upon  them  and  the  congrega- 
tions they  serve.  They  are  Ishimoto  in 
Ashoro,  Kaneo  in  Kamishihoro,  Tanase 
in  Kushiro,  and  Kawano  in  Nakashi- 
betsu. 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  33 

The  Pursuing  God 

By  J.  D.  Graber 


God  is  at  work  in  the  world.  He  did  not 
create  man,  set  in  motion  the  universe,  and 
then  retire.  Creation  was  but  the  first  act 
in  the  eternal  redemptive  process.  He  will 
not  rest  until  His  purposes  have  been  ac- 
complished. Mankind  failed  Him  but  He 
did  not,  therefore,  abandon  men.  He  pur- 
sues the  prodigal.  He  woos  him  and  waits 
for  him,  always  longing  for  his  return. 

It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  should 
perish.  He  wants  all  men  to  come  to  re- 
pentance. II  Pet.  3:9.  This  is  a very  basic 
view  that  underlies  all  evangelistic  activity. 
Not  only  are  all  men  invited  to  come  home 
to  the  Father  but  implicit  in  this  universal 
invitation  is  the  fact  that  all  men  are  able 
to  return. 

The  almighty  God  does  not  go  across 
the  field  of  the  world  and  select  by  His 
sovereign  will  those  whom  He  has  elected 
to  salvation  and  leave  others  untouched 
who  are  destined  for  perdition.  It  is  like 
the  wind  blowing  across  a field  of  fallen 
autumn  leaves.  Any  leaf  that  puts  up  its 
sail  is  caught  in  the  wind  and  is  carried 
along.  Those  leaves  lying  inert  and  flat 
on  the  earth  remain  unmoved,  but  tbe 
wind  blows  equally  across  all  of  them.  So 
it  is  with  mankind  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Lord  has  not  selected  some  and 
rejected  others.  All  are  called  but  not  all 
respond. 

God’s  Eternal  Purposes 

Saving  souls,  however  primary  and  fun- 
damental, is  by  no  means  the  end  of  God's 
purpose.  He  is  building  His  eternal  and 
glorious  kingdom.  “Repent:  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand”  was  the  message 
of  Christ  Himself  and  of  the  apostles  whom 
He  sent  out.  God  always  acts  through  a 
mediator— be  it  an  individual  or  a people— 
whom  He  chooses,  calls,  and  commissions 
for  a specific  task.  Thus  He  works  toward 
His  ultimate  purpose  in  and  beyond  his- 
tory: the  full  realization  of  His  kingdom 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  kingdom  is  future  but  it  is  also  here 
now.  It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  say 
that  the  church  is  the  kingdom,  but  yet  the 
identification  is  very  close.  Jesus  is  Lord. 
He  is  King  and  Ruler  of  all  those  who  have 
accepted  His  lordship.  His  disciples  are  in 
His  kingdom  indeed.  But  the  kingdom  is 
not  yet  fully  realized.  The  present-day 
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believers,  forming  His  church,  are  the  first 
fruits  and  the  herald  of  the  kingdom. 

Our  Anabaptist  forefathers,  as  they 
sought  to  establish  the  true  church,  be- 
lieved the  church  was  "the  beginning  of 
the  end.”  They  saw  the  church  in  the 
main  stream  of  God's  purposes  and  they 
saw  these  purposes  moving  relentlessly  on 
toward  fulfillment.  The  final  act  in  the 
redemption  drama  comes  at  the  end  of  his- 
tory as  we  know  it  when  “he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father"  (I  Cor.  15:24). 

The  Sending  God 

In  “the  fulness  of  . . . time  ....  God 
sent  forth  his  Son.”  This  sending  act  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  the  historical  stream 
was  the  culmination  as  well  as  the  symbol 
of  God’s  redemptive  concern.  He  sent 
Abraham  into  an  unknown  land  to  be  a 
witness  and  to  claim  a God-given  heritage. 
He  sent  Moses  to  lead  out  Israel  into  a new 
land  and  into  a new  birth.  These  were 
His  people,  placed  now  at  the  crossroads 
of  the  nations  to  bear  witness  to  God’s 
redemptive  purpose.  Rom.  15:8  tt.  states 
explicitly  that  the  end  purpose  of  God's 
promises  to  Israel  was  that  "the  Gentiles 
might  glorify  God  for  his  mercy." 


To  the  Worldly  Wise 

By  Ruth  E.  Shantz 

()  man,  your  logic 
May  yet  be  your  doom. 

Wise,  proud,  so  sure  of  life, 
You've  left  no  room 
For  faith, 

Or  foolishness. 

The  foolishness  ivhich  says 
A Man  once  died, 

And  rose  again 

To  free  men  from  their  sins. 

Him  you’ve  denied, 

But  your  proud  soul 
Will  someday  see  the  end. 

Your  knee  will  also  bend 
To  Him, 

A doring. 


God  kept  sending  His  prophets  to  recall 
Israel  to  its  mission  and  to  announce  His 
plans  with  other  nations.  When  Israel 
failed  to  fulfill  its  mission,  the  nation  went 
into  captivity.  A small  group  returned  and 
God  now  continued  His  mission  through 
this  remnant.  Frequent  reference  is  made 
to  these  faithful  few  and  at  times  they  are 
spoken  of  as  the  “saving”  remnant.  God 
was  now  carrying  out  His  mission  not 
through  national  Israel  but  through  faith- 
ful Israel,  and  thus  the  believing  remnant 
becomes  the  prototype  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment church. 

In  this  dispensation  the  church  is  the 
instrument  of  God's  mission  in  the  world. 
These  arc  now  God's  people.  They  have 
fallen  heir  to  God's  promises  to  Israel. 
Gal.  3:29:  Rom.  2:28.  29;  9:8,  etc.  But  if 
heir  to  the  promises,  then  also  heir  to  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations.  National 
Israel  failed  and  was  rejected.  If  spiritual 
Israel  (the  church)  fails,  will  God  not  also 
reject  her?  “How  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation”  (Heb.  2:3)? 
Neglect  may  refer  here  primarily  to  the 
personal  salvation  aspects  of  the  Gospel, 
hut  neglecting  to  witness  to  this  Gospel  is 
also  definitely  implied.  I he  church  holds 
this  Gospel,  mediated  by  the  Son,  in  trust. 
It  has  been  committed  to  her.  She  dare 
not  neglect  either  its  observance  or  its 
proclamation. 

Motivation  to  Mission 

The  mission  of  the  church  is  not  a pro- 
gram. The  church  herself  is  the  mission. 
When  the  church  is  simply  the  church, 
then  the  purposes  of  Christ  are  being  ful- 
filled. It  is  impossible  to  make  a distinc- 
tion between  discipleship  and  witnessing. 
The  disciple  follows  Jesus  and  Jesus  is  the 
■Saviour  of  the  world.  To  belong  to  Jesus 
must  mean  participation  in  His  saving  ac- 
tivity. Being  saved  in  a true  sense  can 
never  be  merely  passive.  The  one  saved  is 
caught  up  in  Christ’s  saving  activity.  Is  it 
too  strong  a statement  to  say  that  we  can- 
not be  saved  if  we  are  not  also  identified 
with  Christ  in  His  saving  ministry?  I think 
not. 

Our  missionary  motivation  cannot  be  a 
mere  legalism.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  early  church  never  once  mentions  the 
great  commission  as  a reason  for  engag- 
ing in  Gospel-spreading  activity.  This  was 
not  because  they  did  not  believe  the  great 
commission.  It  was  because  their  spiritual 
motivation  moved  on  a higher  plane.  It  is 
like  a common  law  of  life  that  says  we  must 
eat  to  live.  We  all  eat  to  live  but  we  do 
not  eat  because  this  law  prescribes  it.  The 
law  simply  expresses  a deeply  fundamental 
fact  of  life  and  we  observe  it  naturally. 

So  the  early  Christians  observed  the  great 
commission,  unconsciously  and  naturally. 
They  were  disciples  of  Jesus;  they  were 
committed  to  Him  and  so  they  bore  wit- 
ness as  they  went  and  as  they  led  men  to 
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The  great  commission  is  better  understood  as  a 
description  of  Christian  response  than  as  a 
directive  for  Christian  action. 


the  Christ  whom  they  had  enthroned  in 
their  lives.  The  great  commission  is,  there- 
fore, better  understood  as  a description  of 
Christian  response  than  as  a directive  for 
Christian  action. 

In  preparation  for  the  1952  meeting  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council,  the 
Commission  on  “The  Biblical  and  The- 
ological Basis  of  Missions”  wrote: 

"Missionary  motivation  is  conceived  as 
man’s  inevitable  response  to  the  whole 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  In  this 
view  missionary  obligation  is  not  a 
deduction,  but  a reflex  of  faith.  It  is 
spontaneous,  not  studied;  primary,  not 
secondary;  prior,  not  subsequent;  re- 
flexive, not  derivative.  This  is  the  mis- 
sionary response  as  discipleship.  It 
packs  urgency  which  no  other  formula- 
tion can  approach,  for  this  is  no  for- 
mulation but  a relation.” 

Making  It  Relevant 

The  foregoing  sets  forth  something  of  a 
theological  explanation  of  the  mission.  It 
would  be  a tragedy  if  we  were  simply  lost 
in  a contemplation  of  theological  niceties. 
Properly  understood  the  purposes  of  God 
inspire  us  to  bring  our  lives  into  harmony 
with  His  purposes,  and  His  redemptive 
concerns  become  our  concerns.  Thus  our 
theology  serves  as  our  motivation  to  action. 
This  is  what  should  happen. 


Translated  into  action  my  faith  and  dis- 
cipleship mean  that  I will  bear  witness  to 
Christ’s  saving  efficacy  in  all  my  work  and 
in  every  human  relationship.  It  means  that 
there  may  be  programs  of  missionary  and 
service  outreach  done  in  co-operation  with 
the  brotherhood  in  which  I engage  whole- 
heartedly. 

Discipleship  means  that  I may  need  to 
leave  home  and  go  to  live  across  the  tracks 
or  across  the  seas.  It  means  that  I may 
need  to  give  sacrificially  of  my  time,  talent, 
or  treasure  for  the  work  of  missions.  I may 
need  to  give  up  son  or  daughter  and  bid 
them  Godspeed  as  they  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  as  an  expression  of  their  own 
discipleship.  I may  need  to  stand  up  in 
the  market  places  of  the  world  to  declare 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  I may 
need  to  suffer  and  perhaps  die  as  a witness 
to  His  saving  power. 

* 

God  so  loved  mankind  that  He  identified 
Himself  with  man  in  His  life  on  earth. 
Exposed  to  all  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
this  life,  however,  Jesus  Christ  overcame 
them  because  He  was  God.  And  happily, 
because  we  believe  and  receive  Him,  we 
likewise  participate  in  this  victory. 

Robert  Walker  in  The  Gift  of  His  Heart  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell). 


Why  Not  Share? 

By  Arthur  L.  Jackson 

When  someone  has  gained  something 
that  has  made  him  happy,  he  is  eager  to 
share  this  happiness  with  another.  Can  this 
be  true  of  one’s  faith? 

Every  day  we  hear  pleas  from  individuals, 
groups,  or  nations  that  are  in  need.  Our 
hearts  are  torn  with  compassion  and  most 
of  us  are  eager  to  respond  to  as  many 
requests  as  we  possibly  can.  Oftentimes  we 
will  send  clothes,  food,  books,  or  other 
items  anonymously,  and  at  other  times  we 
will  co-ordinate  our  aid  with  others  that  a 
combined  concern  may  be  satisfied. 

We  do  this  not  because  we  must  or  be- 
cause we  expect  glory,  but  rather  because 
we  thank  God  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
and  means  to  help  another  in  distress. 
Many  is  the  time  that  we  never  know  if  our 
good  will  has  been  received  or  appreciated, 
but  we  still  go  on  with  a feeling  of  joy 
when  we  can  give  rest  to  another’s  sorrow. 

There  are  times  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  share  our  homes  with  a stranger  whose 
car  has  given  out;  other  occasions  when  we 
will  lend  a hand  to  build  a barn  that  has 
been  destroyed  by  storm  or  fire.  There  are 
still  other  opportunities  when  we  are  asked 
for  a concerted  effort  to  give  our  labor  to 
halt  a flood  or  rescue  an  entombed  person 
caught  in  a well  cave-in.  Here  again  we 
are  glad  to  give  our  all  because  we  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  by  God  to  help 
a fellow  individual  or  a number  of  persons. 
But  somehow  we  Mennonites  are  willing 
to  share  all  that  we  have  except  our  faith. 

How  often  have  we  in  time  of  flood,  fire, 
or  peril  been  willing  to  share  our  faith  with 
those  from  other  faiths  or  with  those  of  no 
faith?  How  often  have  we  been  willing  to 
witness  to  a stranger  that  has  been  forced 
to  call  upon  us  for  aid?  How  often  have  we 
told  a clerk,  a salesman,  or  a gas  station 
attendant  about  the  Christ  that  has  saved 
us  from  our  sin?  How  often  have  we  been 
willing  to  fellowship  with  believers  of  an- 
other faith  and  to  give  our  testimony  of 
how  Jesus  works  in  our  hearts? 

This  to  me  is  sin— and  sin  of  the  darkest 
proportion.  For  in  all  of  these  instances  we 
have  fallen  back  on  the  call  of  Christ  when 
He  commanded  us  to  tell  all  that  He  taught 
and  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  give 
witness  to  His  glory.  This  includes  those 
opportunities  that  come  out  of  casual  meet- 
ing and  times  of  toiling  service. 

Are  we  Mennonites  who  say  we  are  not 
of  the  world  willing  to  continue  the  wall 
around  us  and  tell  the  world  little  of  what 
are  the  foundation  stones  of  our  faith?  Are 
we  willing  to  sit  back  and  let  the  world 
think  of  us  as  some  odd  creatures  without 
telling  them  of  the  sound  truths  upon 
which  our  lives  are  based? 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Nickel  Mines 


Nickel  Mines,  Paradise,  Pa.  This  1858  Episcopal  Mission  building  was  first  used  as  an  out- 
post of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  congregation  in  1935.  The  building  was  acquired  in  1964.  Clair  B.  Eby 
is  bishop,  C.  Marvin  Eshleman  and  David  N.  Wadel  are  ministers,  and  Jacob  Hershey  and 
Clarence  L.  Hershey  are  deacons.  Membership  is  20. 
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The  Christian  Missionary— 
An  African  View 

By  S.  A.  Toye 


A missionary  to  a foreign  country  takes 
a great  risk.  He  goes  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  Besides,  he  is  a person  from 
whom  much  is  expected  and  upon  whom 
much  depends.  Being  brought  up  in  a dif- 
ferent environment  and  culture,  he  finds 
himself  in  a situation  beyond  imagination. 
His  main  assurance  is  that  he  is  on  the 
Lord’s  side  for  His  service. 

Most  of  his  equipment  is  theoretical.  He 
acquires  liberal  and  theological  education. 
His  intimacy  with  God’s  words  has  opened 
his  eyes  and  mind  to  the  call  to  which  he 
dedicates  his  life.  But  there,  on  the  field, 
are  problems  upon  which  no  book  has  ever 
been  written.  Reinforced  by  his  church, 
the  Christian  missionary  pursues  with  cau- 
tion and  expectation  his  avowed  call  to 
foreign  service. 

As  the  missionary  thinks  on  how  best  he 
can  fulfill  his  mission,  he  has  to  face  other 
forces,  too.  There  are  religions  and  ideolo- 
gies, old  and  new,  that  make  the  success  of 
his  task  appear  almost  impossible.  More- 
over, his  works  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
two  groups,  namely:  the  church  that  spon- 
sors him  and  the  people  to  whom  he  min- 
isters. His  failure  to  report  converts  and 
progress  almost  simultaneously  with  his  ar- 
rival in  the  field  raises  a lot  of  searching 
questions.  Why  should  he  fail?  What  is  he 
doing?  Can’t  he  convert  those  heathen? 

In  a sense,  such  questions  as  these  do 
not  only  underestimate  the  tedious  works 
of  the  missionary;  they  also  take  many 
things  for  granted.  Africa  is  a continent, 
with  peoples  solidly  entrenched  in  cen- 
turies-old ways  of  life,  which  cannot  be 
altered  with  the  notion  of  a “magic  wand.” 
Besides,  the  present  developments  in  Af- 
rica bring  to  the  focus  of  the  nationals 
every  work,  secular  or  sacred. 

The  native  does  not  rush  to  embrace  the 
new  faith  without  serious  scrutiny.  He  not 
only  listens  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible; 
he  also  studies  the  consistency  and  the 
practicability  of  its  messages.  This  cautious 
approach,  on  the  part  of  the  native,  slows 
down  an  immediate  response,  which,  to 
some  people,  is  the  calculated  failure  of 
the  missionary.  In  effect,  the  missionary 
(who  is  directly  responsible  to  God)  be- 
comes a scapegoat.  To  bring  about  the 
desired  favorable  change,  should  he  eat  the 
unfamiliar  food,  live  in  a hut,  ride  a bicycle 
or  walk,  and  expose  himself  to  a number 
of  shattering  and  irrelevant  situations  and 
conditions? 

We  must,  at  this  juncture,  ask  ourselves 
a few  questions:  Is  there  any  need  for  such 


meaningless  physical  suffering?  Are  these 
what  the  Africans  want?  Should  one  de- 
cide for  the  missionary  on  these  issues?  I 
don’t  believe  the  African  or  anybody  else 
is  competent  to  decide  for  the  missionary. 
It  should  be  his  concern  to  select  the  prac- 
tice to  which  he  can  adjust. 

I feel  that  for  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
faith,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  missionary  to 
limit  his  sufferings  to  spiritual  ones  and 
those  brought  about  by  the  change  of  cli- 
mate and  environment.  The  question  still 
lingers:  What  does  an  African  expect  of 
the  Christian  missionary?  Among  many 
other  things,  he  is  expected  to  be  a prac- 
tical demonstration  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions. 

A God-chosen  missionary  is  expected  to 
have  not  only  the  interest  of  his  mission 
at  heart,  but  also  that  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  ministers.  The  success  of  his 
work,  to  a great  extent,  depends  on  how 
he  deals  with  his  group.  An  African  would 
see  his  missionary  involved  with  him  in 
God’s  service.  Do  the  missionary’s  dealings 
portray  that  of  master-servant  or  saint-sin- 
ner? Does  he  use  the  words  we  and  our 
and  your?  Is  he  working  with  or  for  the 
African? 

The  missionary  who  can  speak  the  peo- 
ple’s language  will  win  the  hearts  of  the 
natives.  He  will  save  his  group  the  embar- 
rassment of  misinterpreting  his  ideas  and 
expressions  if  he  speaks  their  language.  He 
will  also  deal  with  the  people  on  a person- 
to-person  basis  rather  than  through  an  in- 
terpreter. 

While  a knowledge  of  the  native  lan- 
guage is  encouraged,  it  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  absolutely  necessary.  All  over 
Africa  now  the  most  attention  is  given  to 
adult  and  primary  education.  Hence,  ex- 
cept in  an  extreme  rural  area,  it  is  possible 
for  the  missionary  to  address  his  group  with 
little  or  no  difficulty. 

The  question  of  the  type  of  house  the 
missionary  lives  in  is  insignificant.  How- 
ever, the  distance  of  his  house  from  his 
group  is  very  important.  If  he  is  near 
enough  to  be  seen  or  visited,  he  will  benefit 
from  it,  for  such  contact  will  enable  him  to 
get  better  acquainted  with  his  people. 

The  missionary  has  to  re-examine  the 
avenue  of  his  support-seeking  devices.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  missionary  is 
tempted  to  stop  at  nothing  in  winning 
financial  support  for  his  work.  Much  to 
the  rising  displeasure  of  the  nationals,  he 
returns  to  his  home  people  with  the  pic- 
tures of  half-naked  people,  terrible  faces  of 


Samuel  Adeyemo  Toye.  of  Iressi,  Ikirun,  Nigeria, 
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his  so-called  savage  group  (perhaps  the 
group  with  whom  he  has  no  connections) , 
snakes,  and  filthy  huts.  The  showing  of 
such  pictures  would  be  understandable  if 
they  helped  his  mission  work. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  damage  pic- 
tures do  the  growth  of  Christian  missions. 
Nationals  now  see  that  some  missionaries 
outdo  the  tourists  and  propagandists  in 
projecting  a bad  image  of  Africa.  One 
national,  after  seeing  a collection  of  pic- 
tures of  his  country  remarked:  “Does  this 
missionary  minister  to  snakes  and  ele- 
phants? Is  there  nothing  better  to  show 
his  home  people?  Why  can’t  he  show  the 
pictures  of  what  he  did  with  their  money?” 
Significant  is  the  missionary’s  main 
theme  of  service— love.  An  African  convert 
now  wonders  if  Christian  love  is  not  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  beats  his  imagination 
to  understand  why,  in  Africa,  the  mission- 
ary worships  with  the  Negro,  but  in  his 
homeland  the  Negro  cannot  enter  the 
same  church  with  him.  The  missionary  has 
to  declare  the  stand  of  his  church  on  the 
meaning  of  love  and  brotherhood  to  the 
African  Christian  Negro  who  may  ask  the 
question:  “Does  the  Christian  message  of 
love  have  different  meaning  when  dealing 
with  people  of  another  continent  or  race?” 
One  of  the  most  pertinent  points  in  the 
mind  of  a missionary  to  Africa  is  com- 
munist infiltration.  While  the  events  hap- 
pening here  becloud  the  mind  of  an  Afri- 
can, he  still  does  not  condone  communism. 
The  communist  ideologies  do  not  suit  his 
ways  of  life  or  show  respect  for  the 
Supreme  Being.  Students  of  African  affairs 
know  that  communist  parties  in  either 
Muslim  or  Christian  countries  are  out- 
lawed. It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  if  the  mis- 
sionary will  preach  “Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied.” q 
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Concerning  the  Reliability  of  Statements 
of  Carl  Mclntire 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


When  the  Russian  Baptist  delegation 
(which  recently  spoke  in  our  Mennonite 
churches)  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  In- 
ternational Airport  on  May  29,  1964,  it  was 
met  by  a protest  delegation  under  the  di- 
rection of  Carl  Mclntire  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Reformation  radio  broadcast.  On 
this  occasion  Mclntire  distributed  a two- 
page  mimeographed  statement  of  which  the 
following  are  pertinent  sentences: 

Four  Russians  are  in  the  present  delegation 
front  Moscow,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Ilya 
Ivanov.  . . . These  men  are  the  agents,  propa- 
gandists, and  spies  for  the  Kremlin. 

The  latest  and  best  answer  to  these  Russians 
is  the  testimony  of  the  Reverend  Fr.  Paul  Ver- 
ghese,  associate  secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  who  attended  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  World  Council  when  it  met  in 
Odessa,  behind  the  iron  curtain,  in  February. 
He  returned  to  India,  where  in  public  ad- 
dresses he  denounced  the  Soviets'  complete  con- 
trol of  the  churches  they  permit  to  exist. 

He  said:  "Khrushchev  has  given  some  free- 
dom of  worship  as  he  finds  that  real  Christian- 
ity cannot  be  subdued  by  force.  Even  if  there 
is  some  freedom  given  for  worship,  there  is 
absolutely  no  freedom  for  propaganda." 

In  another  address,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ver- 
ghese  said:  "There  are  some  Christians  who 
have  completely  identified  themselves  with  the 
communists.  They  are  the  major  portion.  They 
have  done  so  because  they  want  to  get  along 
well  with  the  government.  But  there  are  a few 
others  who  are  real  Christians.  They  are  not 
one  with  the  communists,  but  they  have  to 
undergo  great  suffering  and  difficulties.  They 
are  all  hiding  in  secret  places.  ...  In  order 
that  the  Communist  party  may  have  a firm 
hold  on  the  church,  the  party  appoints  all 
church  leaders.” 

The  men  who  are  now  in  the  United  States 
are  here  under  the  appointment  and  direction 
of  the  Communist  party.  The  Russians  have 
their  soldiers  in  Cuba;  the  Russia  Baptists  are 
now  in  Philadelphia.  Both  are  sent  by  the 
same  party  and  for  the  over-all  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  destruction  of  capitalism 
and  the  downfall  of  the  United  States. 

Being  a personal  friend  of  Paul  Verghese 
and  having  known  him  for  many  years,  I 
wrote  him  on  June  8,  1964,  sending  him 
Mclntire’s  mimeographed  sheets  contain- 
ing the  above  supposed  quotations,  and 
asking  whether  he  had  been  fairly  and 
accurately  quoted.  To  this  inquiry  I re- 
ceived the  following  response. 

Geneva,  Switzerland 
June  15,  1964 
Dr.  Guy  F.  Hershberger 
Goshen,  Indiana 
U.S.A. 

Dear  Dr.  Hershberger: 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  June  8th.  I 
have  tried  not  to  take  any  great  interest  in  the 
propaganda  of  Dr.  Mclntire.  Most  of  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  me  in  the  Christian  Bea- 
con* I would  vehemently  deny.  Dr.  Mclntire's 
informant  regarding  my  views  was  a person 
who  was  not  present  in  any  of  the  meetings  I 


addressed  and  his  report  was  tendentious  and 
calculated  to  feed  into  the  purposes  of  the 
Mclntire  propaganda.  I shall  be  pleased  if  you 
will  say  to  your  own  people  that  I accept  no 
responsibility  for  the  statements  attributed  to 
me  in  the  Christian  Beacon. 

I know  the  Russian  Baptist  clergymen  who 
came  to  the  U.S.A.,  particularly  Mr.  Ivanov 
and  Mr.  Zhidkov.  From  what  I know  of  them 
they  are  sincere  Christians  and  no  political 
propagandists  or  agents  of  communist  subver- 
sion. I am  glad  you  found  it  possible  to  en- 
tertain them  and  to  extend  to  them  the  hand 
of  Christian  fellowship. 

Cordially, 

Paul  Verghese 

•The  Christian  Beacon  is  a periodical  pub- 
lished by  Carl  Mclntire  and  containing  mate- 
rial similar  to  the  above. 


Should  a Christian 
Ask  “Why” 

By  Wanda  Headrick 

Why  did  he  have  to  go  at  such  an  early 
age?  Just  now  when  his  life  was  really  be- 
ginning? Why  does  the  old  man  have  to 
sit  day  after  day,  staring  into  space,  not 
fully  realizing  he  is  alive?  Why  is  a child 
physically  handicapped?  Why  do  young 
parents  find  the  fast  pace  of  living  difficult? 
Why  do  various  burdens  fall  on  young 
couples,  old  couples,  teen-agers,  or  young- 
sters? 

On  the  other  hand,  why  are  some  homes 
blessed  with  several  children,  some  homes 
none?  Why  do  some  people  never  seem  to 
have  financial  worries?  Why  are  some  peo- 
ple never  ill?  Why  do  some  businesses  and 
businessmen  always  seem  to  prosper? 

I talked  with  an  older  lady  one  day  who 
was  a retired  missionary.  I had  been  telling 
her  of  a Sunday-school  discussion  where 
someone  had  asked  why  about  something 
and  it  seemed  a round  robin  of  answers 
and,  although  many  were  good  answers  and 
right  answers,  none  were  any  real  basic  an- 
swers. I mentioned  to  her  that  I felt  if 
ever  a word  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
Christian’s  vocabulary,  it  should  be  the 
small  word  “why.”  She  answered  with 
“Praise  the  Lord.” 

Then  she  told  me  a story  in  her  own  life. 
She  and  her  husband  were  missionaries  to 
India;  he  was  a doctor.  They  had  a family 
and  they  felt  they  were  in  the  Lord’s  work, 
serving  Him  in  the  mission  field.  Yet,  very 
suddenly,  without  any  warning,  the  young 
doctor’s  life  was  snuffed  out  by  a heart 
attack.  She  told  me  how  months  went  by 
and  she  continued  to  ask  the  Lord  “why.” 


It  did  seem  difficult  to  understand,  when 
one  was  in  the  midst  of  life  and  a good  life 
at  that,  doing  missionary  work,  why  this 
doctor’s  life  should  be  taken.  These  were 
all  good  reasonings  she  had,  but,  she  told 
me,  she  continued  to  suffer  the  loss  of  her 
loved  one  until  the  day  she  accepted  the 
fact  that  he  was  gone,  and  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  and  she  began  to  live  with 
that  in  mind,  and  quit  asking  “why?” 

Sometimes  we  feel  we  have  found  a rea- 
son for  something  that  has  happened.  Per- 
haps in  some  cases  the  real  answer  is  ob- 
vious, but  in  many  cases  it  is  a prolonged 
suffering  when  time  can  never  bring  an 
answer  to  our  “why's.”  I have  heard  people 
say  that  perhaps  they  have  become  ill  so 
that  the  Lord  could  talk  to  them.  This  is  a 
constructive  viewpoint.  In  one  case  when  a 
person’s  life  was  taken,  I heard  someone 
say  he  felt  this  person  was  such  a strong 
character  that  his  life  would  be  as  impres- 
sive through  death  as  through  life.  Another 
constructive  viewpoint  and  one  removed 
from  the  age-old  “why?” 

When  the  late  President  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy lost  their  last  little  baby  boy,  it  proved 
to  millions  that  all  the  money  and  experi- 
ence of  doctors  could  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  little  body  was  too  small  to  main- 
tain life.  In  our  very  own  home  we  went 
through  almost  the  same  experience  with 
our  little  son,  only  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  our  child  live.  None  of 
us  are  able  to  explain  the  difference  in 
some  of  these  cases.  It  is  pure  speculation 
to  try. 

God  knows  the  reasons.  Perhaps  in  many 
cases  He  would  prefer  things  to  be  differ- 
ent than  they  are.  Someday  He  will,  un- 
doubtedly, answer  our  questions  and  then 
we  will  probably  think  them  very  insignifi- 
cant. For  "God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain:  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.”  Even  the 
“why’s?” 

Hesston,  Kans. 


Water  from  Many  Wells 

By  Nora  Oswald 

Christians  need  to  plow  under  their 
fondest  ambitions  and  dreams  in  the  fur- 
rows of  life,  again  and  again,  awaiting  the 
resurrection  of  new  and  greater  aspirations 
and  consecrations. 

Help  us,  this  year,  to  utilize  our  seeds  of 
time,  talent,  and  opportunity  that  form 
fruitful  plants  which  the  Master  can  use. 
May  we  sense  our  responsibility  in  cultiva- 
tion and  in  distribution  anew,  lest  the  soul 
of  perseverance  erode  from  our  soil,  and 
the  tools  with  which  we  create  rhythmical 
contours  of  plain  fields  be  lost  to  use. 

Goshen,  Ind. 
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1964  Mennonite  Youth  Convention 

By  Gordon  Zook 


A small-town  Jewish  carpenter  claiming 
to  be  God  was  executed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Imperial  Rome.  With  the  empti- 
ness of  His  delusions  so  apparently  ex- 
posed, His  movement  seemed  scuttled.  But 
those  who  expected  such  a conclusion  must 
go  down  as  the  most  embarrassed  observ- 
ers of  all  time. 

For  far  from  being  silenced  by  the  death 
of  their  Leader,  His  followers  soon  were 
martialing  a renewed  conviction  in  declar- 
ing that  the  carpenter  was  indeed  the  em- 
bodiment of  deity.  Not  only  that,  they  in- 
sisted that  this  extraordinary  person  was  no 
longer  dead  but  had  come  back  to  life! 
For  nearly  two  thousand  years,  Christians 
have  lived  by  the  unshakable  conviction 
that  these  assertions  are  true. 

A man  with  such  a history  deserves  fur- 
ther study.  The  story  of  such  a life  must 
be  told  again  and  again.  How  could  this 
Man  make  such  claims  for  Himself?  Where 
did  He  come  from?  What  made  His  fol- 
lowers believe  such  astounding  things  about 
Him?  Indeed,  Who  is  this  Man t 

It  is  the  persuasion  of  those  planning 
the  1964  Mennonite  Youth  Convention 
that  young  people  must  be  faced  with  these 
questions.  They  must  see  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  an  abstract  personage  belonging  to 
another  world  and  another  time,  but  a real 
Person  who  is  alive  today.  Although  the 
Son  of  God,  He  is  known  to  us  because  He 
became  human— so  human  that  He  re- 
ceived baptism,  attended  a wedding,  re- 
quired nourishment,  traveled  in  a boat, 
cried  at  a funeral,  debated  with  opponents, 
and  met  death  at  a premature  age. 

But  they  must  also  see  Him  as  one  who 
preceded  the  baptizer,  who  saved  a wedding 
banquet,  who  walked  on  the  water,  who  re- 
stored a corpse,  who  spoke  like  no  other 
man,  who  refused  to  stay  dead,  and  whose 
Spirit  is  continually  present.  They  must  see 
Him  as  a believable  and  personal  reality 
whose  presence  has  commanding  signifi- 
cance in  their  individual  lives  and  youth 
groups. 

To  this  end  the  1964  Mennonite  Youth 
Convention  will  be  founded  on  the  story 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  total 
program  is  designed  to  lift  the  story  out  of 
the  realm  of  cliches  and  into  the  realm  of 
gripping  relevance.  Preaching,  group  Bi- 
ble study,  personal  testimonies,  workshops, 
singing,  recreation,  informal  interaction- 
al! these  and  more  will  afford  opportunity 


Gordon  Zook,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  president  of 
church-wide  MYF  and  co-ordinator  of  convention 
planning.  He  will  serve  as  moderator  of  the  1964 
Mennonite  Youth  Convention. 


to  explore  the  impact  of  the  Word  which 
“became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.” 

Meeting  in  the  Kitchener  Memorial 
Auditorium,  the  convention  begins  Wednes- 
day evening,  Aug.  19,  and  continues  until 
Sunday  morning.  Two  main  speakers  are 
slated  on  the  program,  both  drawing 
themes  from  the  fourth  Gospel.  Myron 
Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  crys- 
tallize the  discoveries  of  each  day  in  four 
evening  messages,  while  Clayton  Beyler, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  presents  three  morning  ex- 
positions on  passages  in  the  Gospel. 

Immediately  following  Beyler’s  studies  in 
John,  "Talk-It-Over”  groups  will  meet.  De- 
signed for  maximum  individual  participa- 
tion, each  group  will  have  10  to  15  mem- 
bers. Approximately  250  leaders  are  pre- 
paring to  direct  the  discussions. 

Another  opportunity  for  small-group  in- 
teraction will  be  provided  in  the  afternoon 
workshops.  Each  registrant  will  attend  two 
of  the  32  workshops  on  such  topics  as:  How 
Do  We  Make  Decisions,  Creative  Personal 
Devotions,  The  Sports  Whirl,  The  Chris- 
tian on  a Secular  Campus,  Needs  of  the 
Inner  City,  Meeting  Racial  Barriers,  MYF 
Officers,  and  Adult  Partners.  A complete 
list  of  workshops  and  leaders  is  printed  in 
the  July  5 Companion. 

Several  program  features  highlight  dra- 
matic content  of  the  Gospel  story.  Morn- 
ing activities  begin  with  recitals  of  thematic 
passages  from  John  by  MYF-ers  who  have 
memorized  portions  of  the  Gospel.  Other 
young  people  follow  by  giving  witness  to 
their  personal  encounter  with  Jesus.  On 
Wednesday  evening  and  again  Saturday 
afternoon,  P.  W.  Turner’s  Christ  in  the 
Concrete  City  will  provide  contemporary 
dramatization  of  Christ’s  Passion. 

Change-of-pace  is  the  key  word  follow- 
ing lunch.  Quiz  teams  representing  con- 
ference MYF’s  will  engage  in  a double- 
elimination tournament,  testing  their 
knowledge  and  insight  regarding  the  con- 
versations of  Christ  as  recorded  in  John. 
Those  not  involved  in  quizzing  may  attend 
group  meetings  to  talk  about  service,  edu- 
cation, career,  marriage,  and  related  con- 
cerns, or  sit  in  on  "clinics”  to  discuss  new 
games,  music,  and  drama. 

Music  is,  of  course,  an  important  part  of 
the  total  program.  Robert  Otto,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  will  serve  as  song  leader  for  mass 
meetings  in  the  auditorium  and  will  direct 
the  Convention  Chorus  in  one  or  two  selec- 
tions each  evening  except  the  first.  Wednes- 
day evening  an  all-Ontario  youth  chorus 
will  sing.  Sunday  morning  the  convention 
moves  into  the  Ontario  churches  where  se- 
lected teams  of  young  people  will  lead  wor- 


ship services,  sharing  their  response  to  the 
Man,  Jesus  Christ. 

Hosts  for  the  convention  are  the  youth 
organizations  of  the  Western  Ontario  Men- 
nonite Conference  and  the  Mennonite  Con- 
ference of  Ontario.  Supervising  the  myriad 
aspects  of  hospitality  is  the  Local  Steering 
Committee  composed  of  Vernon  Leis  (chair- 
man) , David  Groh  (secretary) , Herbert 
Schultz,  and  Dale  Schumm. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  host  commit- 
tees, persons  attending  the  convention  are 
requested  to  register  in  advance.  For  those 
who  do  register  early,  a reduced  registra- 
tion fee  of  $3.00  is  offered,  a significant 
savings  over  the  regular  fee  of  $3.75  which 
will  be  collected  at  convention.  Preregistra- 
tion forms  may  be  found  in  the  July  5 
Companion,  and  additional  forms  are  avail- 
able as  needed  from  Mennonite  Youth  Fel- 
lowship, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Where  convention-goers  can  travel  to- 
gether in  buses  or  similar  group  facilities, 
this  is  to  be  encouraged.  Besides  extending 
the  total  fellowship  of  convention,  group 
travel  offers  the  additional  advantages  of 
safety  and  mature  leadership.  Leaders  of 
such  groups  should  inform  the  lodging 
committee  of  arrival  plans,  the  number  of 
persons  of  each  sex  in  the  group,  and 
whether  the  bus  may  be  available  for  trans- 
portation during  convention.  Additional 
information  about  travel  and  lodging  may 
be  requested  from  Convention  Lodging 
Committee,  Box  334,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


<3N»e  QA Jay 


By  B.  Wright 

“What  I have  to  say  is  more  important 
than  the  way  I say  it.” 

Right! 

However,  the  more  important  your  mes- 
sage is,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  that 
you  say  it  well. 

Imagine  a hostess  explaining  as  she  serves 
a guest  meal  in  battered  smoky  pans,  “If 
the  food’s  good,  it  doesn’t  matter  how  I 
serve  it.” 

A good  cook  makes  a special  effort  to 
serve  attractively  her  best  meals.  A busi- 
nessman takes  time  to  arrange  eye-catching 
displays  of  his  finest  wares.  An  architect 
knows  the  importance  of  landscaping  to  en- 
hance the  charm  of  a well-planned  build- 
ing. A writer  must  recognize  that  his  mes- 
sage may  never  be  noticed  unless  he  takes 
pains  to  say  it  well. 

Pure  cold  water  in  a cracked  cup,  it  is 
true,  is  preferable  to  muddy  brew  in  a 
crystal  goblet.  But  good  water  in  a spar- 
kling glass  somehow  tastes  better  than  good 
water  in  a brown-flecked  mug. 
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MISSIONS 


“I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  what  the 
Mennonites  are  doing  in  this  community,” 
Nelson  Kauffman  was  told. 

Bro.  Kauffman,  secretary  for  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Evangelism  with  the  General 
Mission  Board  in  Elkhart,  had  been  inter- 
viewing a leading  citizen  of  a small  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  concerning  the 
role  of  the  church  in  his  locality. 

Except  for  the  above  statement  and  the 
fact  that  the  man's  own  church  spoke  only 
in  “vague  generalities,”  Bro.  Kauffman 
learned  nothing  which  even  suggested  the 
functioning  of  a vital  Christianity.  A re- 
ligious vacuum  existed  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  had  done  nothing  to  remedy  the 
situation;  at  least  nothing  which  had  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  town’s  leading  busi- 
nessman. 

It  is  widt  such  situations  that  the  Home 
Missions  department  at  Elkhart  works  daily. 
In  close  communication  with  the  local 
churches  and  district  mission  boards,  it 
helps  them  to  develop  purpose  in  their 
witness  and  provides  counsel  and  financial 
aid  as  it  is  able. 

The  office  co-operates  with  the  district 
conferences,  attempting  with  them  to  pro- 
mote a sense  of  evangelism  and  church  ex- 
tension throughout  the  brotherhood,  and  to 
discover  the  most  effective  means  proper  to 
the  implementation  of  such  a program.  At 
times,  however,  there  are  needs  which  can 
be  best  met  by  the  church  as  a whole  or 
are  too  expensive  for  the  individual  con- 
ferences to  maintain.  These  special  projects 
the  General  Mission  Board  administers  di- 
rectly. 

Some  Gentle  Proddings 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  Board  has 
felt  the  need  to  carry  on  a broader  program 
of  counsel  to  the  local  church  and  to  this 
end  has  supported  a system  of  communica- 
tion to  convey  stimulating  suggestions  to 
and  from  the  districts.  The  program  has 
resulted  in  some  fine  ideas  which  need  now 
only  to  be  effected  in  full.  A "Self  Evalua- 
tion Instrument,”  tor  instance,  has  been 
sent  for  use  in  many  local  churches.  Mis- 
sion must  begin  in  the  local  congregation. 


YOUR  GENERAL  MISSION  AND  SERVICE  OFFICE 
MENNONITE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


but  too  often  the  church  becomes  so  in- 
volved in  the  routine  of  its  program  that  it 
fails  to  take  notice  whether  the  program  is 
working  or  not. 

The  “Self  Evaluation  Instrument”  simply 
asks  for  an  honest  look  at  and  appraisal  of 
the  situation,  a diagnosis  and  prognosis. 
The  general  approach  to  self-evaluation 
demands,  first,  a careful  clarification  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  home  mis- 
sions program  as  it  is  being  carried  out. 
Mission  projects  must  be  properly  moti- 
vated. 

Second,  a careful  study  must  be  made  of 
the  field  in  which  the  congregation  is  en- 
deavoring to  serve  and  of  the  resources 
which  are  readily  accessible  to  meet  the 
need.  The  third  step  entails  an  honest  look 
at  the  results  to  the  present  time.  Is  the 
program  accomplishing  what  it  thinks  it  is? 
Is  it  working?  If  not,  then  what  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  to  make  it  work  both 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future? 


The  organization  of  "witness  workshops” 
has  also  stimulated  the  sense  of  the  need 
for  a home  missions  program  in  the  district 
conference,  as  well  as  providing  counsel  on 
the  path  to  the  settlement  of  this  need. 

Presently  these  workshops  are  held  with 
general  and  district  mission  board  repre- 
sentatives present,  but  it  is  necessary  in  the 
future  that  more  people  from  the  local 
congregations  become  involved. 

The  members  of  the  workshop  meet  for 
a four-day  period  of  discussion  and  Chris- 
tian witness.  The  program  is  usually  cen- 
tered around  the  contacts  which  the  par- 
ticipants make  during  the  day. 

Three  times  a day,  generally  at  mealtime, 
the  workers  go  out  into  the  city  to  approach 
people  in  the  street  and  public  centers  and 
gather  from  them  their  opinions  on  the 
relevance  of  Christianity  and  the  lack  of  its 
witness  in  today’s  society,  attempting  at  the 
same  time  to  share  their  Christian  experi- 
ence with  the  people  they  meet. 

After  several  such  contacts,  they  meet  to- 
gether at  a predetermined  time  and  place. 
There  they  share  the  experiences  they  have 
gained  through  their  conversations,  gain- 
ing in  the  process  valuable  insights  into  the 
life  of  the  man  outside  the  church  as  well 
as  into  their  own  particular  beliefs. 

The  program  was  initiated  by  the  Home 
Missions  office  in  Elkhart  and  in  its  forma- 
tive stages  is  showing  a great  deal  of  prom- 
ise. Bro.  Kauffman  hoped  that  the  experi- 
ences which  the  Christians  from  the  local 
conferences  have  gained  from  the  work- 
shops will  stimulate  them  to  organize  the 
same  sort  of  program  among  their  congrega- 
tions. When  once  the  workshop  idea  is 
brought  to  this  level,  it  could  serve  as  a 


Leonard  E.  Schmucker  of  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Manistique,  Mich.,  brings  Christian 
literature  to  an  inmate.  The  vast  mission  potential  behind  prison  walls  has  only  recently  been 
discovered.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  with  inmates,  parolees,  and  their  families. 


What  are  we  as  a church  doing  to  see  that  the  Gospel  becomes 
a vital  force  in  our  own  society,  in  our 

Jerusalem  and  All  Judea? 

By  Peter  Christian  Erb 
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training  ground  for  Christian  missions  at 
home. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  proposals  by  the 
Home  Missions  office  has  been  that  local 
churches  in  the  larger  cities  set  up  "coffee 
houses"  or  “tea  rooms”  in  which  members 
of  the  congregation  would  serve.  Such  an 
establishment  could  be  almost  self-support- 
ing, specializing  in  personalized  service  and 
allowing  waiters,  waitresses,  and  other  work- 
ers a maximum  of  opportunity  to  witness 
should  they  see  a situation  in  which  such 
an  action  would  be  possible  without  be- 
ing offensive  or  pressing. 

In  addition  to  light  meals,  or  if  the  cus- 
tomer wished,  just  coffee,  entertainment 
cotdd  be  provided  either  live  or  in  the  form 
of  a film  during  the  evening.  Some  church- 
es have  already  put  such  a plan  into  oper- 
ation, another  denomination  having  found 
particular  success  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  plan  brings  the  strength  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  middle-class  person  who 
has  too  often  been  forgotten  in  our  home 
missions  outreach  in  the  past. 

Money,  Money,  Money 

No  one  likes  to  talk  about  money  in  rela- 
tion to  religious  matters,  especially  not  in 
relation  to  the  support  of  home  missions 
and  it  is  true  that,  in  the  past,  too  often 
such  funds  have  been  poorly  used. 

Many  times  subsidies  have  been  taken 
for  granted  by  mission  congregations  with  a 
resulting  drain  on  General  Board’s  funds. 
The  “imprest  fund”  concept,  by  which  a 
church  always  had  a certain  amount  in  its 
treasury  (the  deficit  being  made  up  by  the 
Board  at  Elkhart) , discouraged  necessary 
congregational  maturity. 

Under  a new  system,  this  "imprest”  is 
gradually  being  abolished  and  subsidies 
have  been  decreased.  Mission  churches 
must  now  specifically  request  funds,  stating 
the  reasons  for  which  they  are  needed.  Nor 
are  endowments  any  longer  made  by  the 
Elkhart  office  directly. 

In  an  attempt  to  decentralize,  money  is 
now  being  given  to  the  district  officials  and 
is  dispensed  by  them  to  the  local  mission. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  system  will  create  an 
awareness  in  the  congregation  of  the  fact 
that  the  General  Board  helps  but  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  them. 

Role  of  the  District  Board 

The  main  problem  with  any  general 
board  is  that  it  may  tend  to  dictate  rather 
than  help.  The  Home  Missions  office  is 
aware  of  this  fact.  Last  year  at  the  annual 
meeting,  a Home  Missions  Council  was  set 
up  for  this  specific  reason. 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  on  June  17,  the  Council  worked  in 
many  areas,  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
closer  co-operation  between  the  General 
Board  and  the  individual  district  boards. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Home  Mis- 
sions office  will  help  is  in  the  collection  of 
names  and  new  addresses  of  nonresident 


members  from  their  former  pastors.  These 
names  will  then  go  to  the  proper  congrega- 
tion in  the  area  to  which  these  people  have 
moved.  In  another  situation  they  may  have 
changed  their  denomination  in  their  change 
of  residence  or  indeed  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  in  any  denomination  at  all. 

Special  Projects 

Along  with  the  task  of  providing  stimulus 
and  counsel  to  districts,  the  office  carries  on 
several  special  projects.  They  are  generally 
of  such  a magnitude  that  a district  could 
not  bear  the  financial  or  personnel  burden 
or,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  they  concern 
the  church  as  a whole  and  should,  as  a re- 
sult, be  administered  by  a central  office. 

The  Board,  through  the  Home  Missions 
office,  for  instance,  recently  purchased  a 
location  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Although  the 
plans  have  not  yet  been  fully  outlined,  Paul 
Peachey  and  Edgar  Metzler  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  join  the  personnel  in  the  ex- 
hibit. 

Long-term  VS-ers  often  give  their  “time 
off”  to  home  mission  projects  and  to  some 
extent  this  is  co-ordinated  at  Elkhart  rather 
than  by  the  local  church  in  whose  area  the 
VS-ers  are  involved.  Nevertheless,  the  local 
church  does  bear  a great  deal  of  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility.  The  program 
should  be  more  closely  co-ordinated,  but  it 
is  succeeding  through  the  initiative  of  en- 
terprising VS  personnel. 

Five  years  ago,  Wilbur  Hostetler,  work- 
ing through  the  Home  Missions  office,  be- 
gan a Home  Bible  Studies  Course.  Since  its 
inception,  7,050  students  have  received  cer- 
tificates and  a total  of  13,354  persons  took 
advantage  of  it.  A correspondence  course 
with  an  enrollment  at  present  of  some  930 
students  throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States  (the  greatest  majority  of  these 
are  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country) , 
it  is  divided  into  six  individual  sections. 
All  are  written  in  a simple  style  and  two 
are  available  in  Spanish  to  the  many  stu- 
dents in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Over  three  hundred  of  the  present  stu- 
dents in  the  courses  are  prisoners  and  an 
intensive  mission  is  being  carried  on  for 
these  men.  Those  who  take  the  courses  are 
interviewed  as  often  as  is  physically  possible 
by  either  representatives  from  the  Board  or 
pastors  near  the  prison.  An  attempt  has 
also  been  made  to  interview  the  men’s 
wives  and  families.  In  many  cases  prison 
chaplains  have  requested  both  the  Bible 
study  and  ministering  service. 

In  summation,  then,  the  Home  Missions 
office  in  Elkhart  is  always  aware  of  its  con- 
sultatory  role.  The  task  of  mission— and 
the  full  responsibility  for  it— lies  with  the 
individual  Christian,  but  too  often  we  have 
found  it  easier  to  support  missions  abroad 
than  to  take  active  part  in  the  great  task  to 
be  done  at  home. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  that  we 


Missions  Today 


Hopeless  Hobby 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

“In  most  seminaries,”  writes  Don  Hillis, 
“missions  is  an  unpopular  elective  taught 
by  an  unversed  professor  to  a handful  of 
uninterested  students.”  I am  glad  this  does 
not  describe  accurately  our  Mennonite 
schools,  but  we  need  to  be  warned  against 
a very  general  trend  of  this  kind  in  far  too 
many  seminaries.  If  concern  for  world  mis- 
sion is  to  remain  at  the  center  of  interest 
among  our  seminary  students,  a definite 
effort  will  have  to  be  put  forth  to  make  it 
and  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Our  church  colleges  and  schools  are  also 
in  danger  of  producing  graduates  with  a 
merely  secondary  interest  in  world  evange- 
lization. The  acids  of  secularism  and  mate- 
rialism eat  at  the  heart  of  our  interest  in 
missions.  I read  recently  that  the  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  most  so-called  Chris- 
tian colleges  is  to  train  young  people  whose 
deepest  interest  in  world  evangelism  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement: 

“I  will  be  a Christian  layman,  make  a 
financial  success,  and  let  God  in  on  the 
fringe  benefits.”  If  the  great  commission  is 
to  remain  central  in  the  lives  of  our  young 
people,  our  schools  will  have  to  put  the 
emphasis  there  and  keep  it  there  at  a sac- 
rifice. 

“A  hopeless  hobby”  is  how  a recent  au- 
thor has  described  the  place  of  the  great 
commission  in  our  schools.  Missions,  and 
the  passion  to  win  men  to  Christ,  is  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  slipping  out  of  the  cen- 
ter of  interest  in  our  church  life.  We  rele- 
gate it  to  the  women’s  societies,  forgetting 
that  this  is  a man’s  job.  It  requires  the  de- 
termined application  of  all  our  resources 
and  potentials.  Too  often  missions  is  mere- 
ly a fringe  interest— something  we  also  do 
as  we  can  work  it  in  while  getting  on  with 
the  real  job. 

Missions  a hobby?  At  least  people  are 
interested  in  their  hobbies  and  spend  time 
and  money  on  them.  But  being  a Christian 
and  carrying  out  the  great  commission  is  a 
lot  more  than  a mere  hobby. 


remember  that  Christ’s  commission  does 
call  for  us  to  go  “unto  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth,”  but  it  also  begs  us  to  begin  in 
“Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judaea,”  the  place 
we  are  at  the  moment  we  receive  the  com- 
mand. □ 
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Japan  mission  leaders  meet  to  study  and  share. 

Anabaptist-Free 
Church  Conference 

By  Ralph  E.  Buckwalter 


Seven  Baptist  and  four  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  groups  were  represented 
at  the  first  Anabaptist-Free  Church  Confer- 
ence held  in  Japan,  April  28,  29,  1964. 

The  Baptist  campgrounds  near  the  in- 
dustrial city  of  Osaka  provided  a quiet  and 
adequate  setting  for  this  encounter  in  ex- 
ploring each  other's  traditions  and  affirm- 
ing our  unity  in  Christ. 

A roll  call  of  the  41  participants  revealed 
the  following  denominational  affiliations: 
North  American  Baptist,  Association  of 
Baptist  World  Evangelism,  Japan  Regular 
Baptist,  Swedish  Baptist,  General  Baptist, 
American  Baptist,  Southern  Baptist,  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite, Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Mennonite. 
Only  the  American  Baptist  and  Southern 
Baptist  groups  have  a prewar  history  of 
work  in  Japan.  All  of  the  other  groups 
began  work  in  Japan  after  1949. 

The  Program 

Noah  Brannen  (A.B.),  George  Hays 
(S.B.),  and  Ferd  Ediger  (G.C.M.)  formed  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  plan  this  unique  con- 
ference with  the  stated  purpose— "to  study 
our  common  heritage  and  get  to  know 
each  other  in  Christ.” 

Under  God’s  blessing  this  purpose  was 
realized.  It  was  achieved  first  through  four 
lectures  concerning  Baptist  and  Mennonite 
beginnings  and  distinctives  and  one  lecture 
on  the  outstanding  personalities  in  the 
origin  of  the  two  movements.  Second,  the 
purpose  was  accomplished  through  the  dis- 
ciplines of  dialogue  and  living  together. 

Robert  Fulop,  professor  of  Church  His- 
tory at  Kanto  Gakuin  (American  Baptist 
College)  in  Yokohama,  discussed  Baptist 
beginnings  and  pointed  out  the  remaining 
historical  problem  of  determining  the  na- 
ture of  Mennonite-Baptist  connections  and 
mutual  influence. 

Dr.  John  Shephard,  professor  of  Church 
History  at  Seinan  Gakuin  (Southern  Bap- 
tist College  and  Seminary)  in  Fukuoka,  de- 
plored what  he  termed,  “Baptist  brag.”  He 
insisted  that  Baptist  distinctives  are  at  the 
circumference  and  that  “whatever  has  been 
given  to  Baptists  has  been  given  for  all,  as 
part  of  Christ’s  body.” 

Carl  Beck,  General  Board  missionary  who 
has  been  appointed  as  MCC  Peace  repre- 
sentative in  Japan,  discussed  Anabaptist- 


Mennonite  beginnings.  He  described  the 
earlier  phases  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  his- 
tory in  symbolic  terms  as  the  "brethren”  in 
Jerusalem,  in  Judea,  in  Samaria,  and  “unto 
the  uttermost." 

J.  D.  Graber,  general  secretary  of  the 
General  Mission  Board  who  was  on  an  ad- 
ministrative trip  to  Japan,  shared  his  ex- 
perience and  insights  in  discussing  Men- 
nonite distinctives.  His  paper  entitled, 
"Mennonite  Church-World  Dialogue  Yes- 
terday and  Today,”  was  a description  of 
Mennonite  distinctives  primarily  in  terms 
of  present-day  attitudes. 

Specifically,  these  are  an  increasing  sense 
of  mission  to  the  world;  a deepened  sense 
of  need  to  give  life  in  service  as  expression 
of  Christ’s  love;  a searching  of  heart  in 
light  of  the  ecumenical  movement;  a recog- 
nition of  Holy  Spirit  guidance;  and  aware- 
ness of  dangers  of  accommodation  and  loss 
of  prophetic  voice. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Peters  (Mennonite  Brethren), 
professor  elect  of  missions  at  Dallas  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  who  is  visiting  Japan  for 
three  months  and  lecturing  at  Osaka  Bibli- 
cal Seminary  (Mennonite  Brethren-Baptist 
related),  presented  the  final  paper.  He  gave 
a penetrating  analysis  of  the  men  and  ideas 
used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  create  a power- 
ful movement  of  dynamic  witness.  He 
described  the  unique  Biblicism  of  the  Swiss 
Brethren;  the  discipleship  of  the  South 
German  Brethren  with  their  emphasis  on 
transformed  living,  love,  and  hope;  and 
the  unique  contributions  of  Hubmaier  in 
the  East  and  Menno  Simons  in  the  West. 


Carl  Beck,  MCC  Peace  representative  replace- 
ment for  Ferd  Ediger,  and  General  Board  mis- 
sionary, confers  with  Ben  Zerhe  (MB). 


Most  of  the  41  conference  participants. 
Evaluation 

In  recent  years  a number  of  missionary 
study  conferences  have  sprung  up  through- 
out Japan.  Some  are  “ecumenical”  in  na- 
ture and  others  follow  confessional  lines. 
Why  an  Anabaptist-Free  Church  Confer- 
ence too?  Impressions  of  this  first  encoun- 
ter may  help  to  form  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

First,  participants  realized  in  a new  way 
how  much  the  two  movements  have  in  com- 
mon. 

Second,  participants  couldn’t  help  en- 
gaging in  serious  reflection  and  heart 
searching.  Why  are  the  Mennonites  such 
a small  group  today  and  the  Baptists 
around  the  world  24  million  strong?  A Bap- 
tist brother  said,  “We  need  to  learn  from 
the  Mennonites  what  it  means  to  follow 
Christ  in  transformed  obedience.”  A Men- 
nonite brother  replied,  “We  need  to  learn 
from  the  Baptists  what  it  means  to  evange- 
lize and  build  the  church  everywhere.” 

Third,  participants  experienced  deep- 
ened conviction  that  the  Anabaptist-Free 
Church  tradition  has  a real  contribution  to 
make  to  the  church  in  Japan.  Several 
Japanese  brethren  who  attended  the  con- 
ference gave  expression  also  to  this  convic- 
tion. The  concern  was  expressed  that  ways 
be  found  to  involve  Japanese  co-workers 
also  in  study  and  discussion. 

Fourth,  the  consensus  of  the  conference 
was  that  this  first  meeting  should  not  be 
the  last.  Everyone  felt  the  urgency  of  ex- 
ploring further  the  practical  implications  of 
our  common  heritage  and  oneness  in  Christ 
in  the  Japan  situation. 

This  conviction  and  desire  found  con- 
crete expression  in  the  decision  to  plan  for 
another  conference  in  order  that  the  Spirit 
might  continue  the  work  He  has  begun 
among  us.  The  next  meeting  will  also  be 
called  ad  hoc  whenever  it  seems  good  "to 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.” 

In  the  meantime  we  will  remember  with 
gratitude  and  joy  this  experience  of  God’s 
grace.  And  we  will  be  courageous,  by  the 
Spirit’s  empowering,  to  live  Christ  and  pro- 
claim Christ  ...  for  His  glory  and  the 
building  of  His  church  in  this  land. 
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curiosity,  many  enjoyed  long  discussions  on 
spiritual  matters  with  the  attendant. 

The  staff  is  looking  forward  to  a wider 
witness  this  year  made  possible  by  enlarged 
quarters  and  the  new  location  along  the 
busy  Lincoln  Highway. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 


Mennonite  Information  Center 
Opens 

The  Mennonite  Information  Center,  on 
the  corner  of  Lincoln  Highway  East  and 
Midstream  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  opened 
its  doors  to  the  public  on  June  26. 


Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  Historical  So- 
ciety Library  and  Archives  Building  in  which 
the  Mennonite  Information  Center  is  located. 


The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  interpret 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  tourists  who  stop  for  informa- 
tion. 

Aware  that  many  distorted  facts  can  be 
acquired  by  tourists  and  local  people  con- 
cerning origins  and  beliefs  of  the  Mennon- 
ites  and  Amish,  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  decided  to  operate  a 
center  where  inquirers  could  receive  au- 
thentic information  about  them. 

Temporary  quarters  were  set  up  in  the 
basement  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church 
for  the  Deaf,  Witmer  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  1958.  Attendants  were  ministers,  teach- 
ers, or  college  students.  Displays,  maps, 
and  literature  helped  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  the  church.  Facilities  were 
limited,  however,  by  inadequate  space. 

The  new  location  of  the  Mennonite  In- 
formation Center  is  in  the  Library  and 
Archives  Building  of  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference  Historical  Society.  The 
two  projects  are  operated  independently  of 
each  other,  but  visitors  may  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  of  both. 

Last  year  approximately  2,000  visitors 
representing  faiths  and  nationalities  from 
all  over  the  world  stopped  at  the  Informa- 
tion Center.  While  some  showed  only 


Mrs.  Blanche  Hoover  and  attendant  Luke  Shank 
inform  visiting  family  about  the  Mennonites. 


Men  Leave  for  Central  America 

Five  young  men  left  on  June  24  for  Hon- 
duras where  they  will  spend  two  years  in 
agricultural  and  community  development 
projects  and  assist  in  a spiritual  witness. 

They  are  James  Benner,  Telford,  Pa.; 
Kenneth  Kolb,  Souderton,  Pa.;  Tobias 
Kreider,  Palmyra,  Pa.;  Isaac  S.  Mast,  Fleet- 
wood,  Pa.;  and  David  H.  Warfel,  Cone- 
stoga, Pa. 

The  purpose  of  the  Honduras  Overseas 
VS  unit  is  to  help  the  people  find  inexpen- 
sive ways  to  improve  their  livestock  and 
cultivated  crops.  Specific  projects  include 
gardening,  beekeeping,  hog  raising,  poultry 
production,  distribution  of  seeds,  insecti- 
cides, and  fertilizers,  and  showing  educa- 
tional films. 

The  team  of  five  traveled  overland 
through  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salva- 
dor. They  were  expected  to  arrive  in  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras,  on  July  9. 

Shelley  William  Graybill,  Richfield,  Pa., 
left  for  British  Honduras  on  June  25,  where 
he  joined  the  VS  agricultural  unit  at 
Orange  Walk  for  a two-year  term. 

Prior  to  their  leaving,  these  six  VS-ers, 
with  thirteen  other  Mennonite  youth,  at- 
tended orientation  classes  June  15-20  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  School,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
Voluntary  Service.  They  were  commissioned 
at  a special  service  at  the  Mellinger  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Sunday  evening,  June  21. 

Boys  Camp  Needs  Stafl  Workers 

Nine  qualified  volunteers  are  urgently 
needed  at  Frontier  Boys  Camp,  Woodland 
Park,  Colo.  This  incudes  six  men  coun- 
selors, one  maintenance  worker,  and  two 
cooks. 

Counseling  at  Frontier  is  no  easy  task. 
The  24  emotionally  disturbed  boys  attend- 
ing the  camp  have  been  placed  there  by  the 
juvenile  courts  of  eastern  Colorado.  Hav- 
ing hostile  feelings  toward  society,  they 
need  emotionally  stable  counselors  who  are 
able  to  empathize,  yet  give  positive  guid- 
ance to  them  as  they  seek  constructive  ways 
to  resolve  their  hostilities. 

Counselors  eat,  sleep,  and  work  with  the 
boys  24  hours  of  the  day,  five  days  a week. 
Also  needed  on  the  part  of  counselors  is  an 
understanding  of  group  dynamics,  as  part 
of  the  boys’  rehabilitation  is  to  teach  them 
responsibility  through  group  interaction. 

Ability  to  endure  isolation  is  also  an  im- 
portant quality  for  a volunteer,  as  Fron- 
tier’s location  high  in  the  Rockies  is  rather 
remote  from  the  main  stream  of  civilian 
life. 

In  summary,  qualifications  for  persons 
volunteering  for  this  serious  task  are:  emo- 
tional stability,  willingness  to  accept  peo- 
ple as  they  are,  possessor  of  a strong  self- 
image,  ability  to  empathize,  and  plenty  of 
physical  stamina  to  endure  the  out-of-doors. 


AND 

SERVICE 


JUNE  1,  1964 

CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED  TOWARD  FUNDS  NEEDED 
TO  MEET  APPROVED  BUDGET  OF  THE  BOARD  PROGRAM 
MENNONITE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 

* Contributions  Contributions  are  reflected  by 

Needed  To  Date  solid  black  lines  in  each  area 


Volunteers  considered  for  this  assignment 
are  given  a psychological  test  prior  to  their 
assignment.  College  is  preferred  with  train- 
ing in  psychology,  sociology,  and  social 
work. 

Volunteers  will  also  be  oriented  at  the 
General  Mission  Board  headquarters  in 
Elkhart  in  the  coming  schools  scheduled 
for  Aug.  4-14,  Sept.  9-18,  Oct.  6-16,  and 
Nov.  10-20.  Interested  persons  should  write 
to  Personnel  Office,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515. 

College -Age  Work  Camp 

Eight  to  twelve  persons  are  needed  for 
the  college-age  work  camp  to  be  held  at 
Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Camp,  Divide, 
Colo.,  Aug.  24  to  Sept.  5. 

Volunteers  will  help  build  a worship 
center  on  top  of  “Inspiration  Point,”  a de- 
votional spot  overlooking  the  campgrounds. 
The  daily  schedule  calls  for  six  hours  of 
manual  work  with  the  rest  of  the  day  de- 
voted to  hiking,  rock  climbing,  and  group 
discussions  on  current  issues  facing  college- 
age  youth. 

A hike  to  nearby  Pikes  Peak  and  Barr 
Camp  is  scheduled  for  sometime  during  the 
week.  The  construction  will  be  supervised 
by  a work  foreman  and  off-duty  activities 
will  be  organized  under  adult  leadership. 

There  will  be  a $5.00  fee  charged  and 
volunteers  will  provide  their  own  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  camp.  Kenneth 
Seitz,  Jr.,  director  for  short-term  service, 
says,  "We  are  interested  in  volunteers  who 
are  motivated  to  serve  for  this  project 
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rather  than  those  desiring  only  a pleasur- 
able seven-day  vacation.” 

First  Round  of  Alaska 
Construction 

How  do  you  rebuild  a community  in  the 
raw  Northern  wilderness?  Having  just 
finished  a project  in  tropical  Haiti,  Men- 
nonite  Disaster  Service  had  no  precedent 
to  guide  them  in  coping  with  snow  and 
Kodiak  bears. 

Six  weeks  after  the  largest  earthquake  in 
U.S.  history  set  off  tremors  and  tidal  waves 
on  March  27,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
sent  its  first  team  of  ten  men  into  the 
•disaster  zone  to  rebuild  an  Indian  village 
on  Afognak  Island,  about  200  miles  south- 
east of  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Phase  one  of  Operation  Midnight  Sun 
was  completed  on  June  15  when  the  men 
flew  home  after  six  weeks  of  work.  Phase 
two  began  with  the  arrival  of  Team  II  in 
Alaska  on  June  17. 

A supply  of  groceries,  lumber,  and  tents 
had  been  brought  onto  the  beach  of  Set- 
tler’s Cove  before  the  MDS  men  arrived 
on  May  6. 

The  men  beached  on  a cold,  windy  day. 
Using  a chain  saw,  they  cut  a trail  to  where 
a city  of  tents  (temporary  living  quarters) 
was  to  be  erected  for  the  Aleuts  and  MDS 
men.  By  evening  of  the  first  day  two  9 by 
12-foot  shelters  were  pitched.  The  men 
slept  in  sleeping  bags  on  army  cots. 

On  May  12,  about  30  Aleuts  appeared  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  a new  community. 
In  two  weeks  Tent  City  was  completed, 
containing  35  tents  varying  in  size  from  9 
by  12,  to  18  by  36.  A diesel  generator  fur- 
nished electric  current  for  lights  and  ap- 
pliances. Two-way  radio  assured  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

A second  generator  supplied  electric  cur- 
rent to  run  a table  saw,  jointer,  overhead 
arm  saw,  and  six  hand  saws.  A shed  has 
been  put  up  to  house  stationary  saws  where 
everything  from  doorjambs  to  molding  is 
made. 

An  Indian  Bureau  surveyor  mapped  out 
the  village  plan:  lots  for  dwellings,  business 
establishments,  a school,  and  a community 
building.  All  the  men  cleared  timber  and 
underbrush.  Progress  was  hampered  by 
trees  almost  three  feet  thick  at  the  base 
and  70  to  80  feet  tall.  Because  there  was  no 
place  to  pile  the  wood,  everything  had  to 
be  burned. 

Weather  conditions  have  not  been  ideal 
during  the  first  six  weeks  of  work.  Fre- 
quently the  men  worked  in  their  rain  gear. 
Progress  was  also  hampered  by  some  miss- 
ing items  on  a shipment  of  building  sup- 
plies. 

The  people  of  Afognak  Island  are  a mix- 
ture of  Aleut  and  Russian.  They  speak 
English  fluently.  Their  living  is  made  by 
fishing,  trapping,  working  in  fish  and  crab 
canneries,  and  guiding  hunters. 

Before  the  earthquake,  a place  of  wor- 
ship existed  in  the  old  village.  Now  funds 
are  being  raised  to  build  a chapel  at  Port 
Lions.  There  are  about  15  believers  in  the 
community. 

Three  men  of  Team  I took  a barge  of 
materials  and  Red  Cross  goods  to  Tatitlek, 


100  miles  east  of  Anchorage,  to  set  up 
temporary  tent  quarters  for  a group  of  In- 
dians whose  village  was  swept  out  into  the 
ocean  by  tidal  waves.  Jim  Penner,  carpen- 
ter; Eldon  Steckley,  plumber;  and  Jacob  F. 
Penner,  carpenter,  landed  on  Tatitlek, 
May  13. 

Heavy  rainfall  and  deep  snow,  especially 
in  the  bush  taxed  the  men.  Snow  had  to  be 
cleared  away  before  any  building  could  be 
done.  With  the  Indians’  assistance  ten 
frame  skeletons  were  constructed.  Over 
these  were  stretched  army  tents. 


Community  center  building  at  Port  Lions, 
Alaska.  It  is  hoped  to  be  completed  and  used 
very  soon. 


On  May  8,  John  Dyck  and  Arthur  Shantz, 
carpenters,  were  flown  to  Cape  Alitak  on 
the  southwestern  tip  of  Kodiak  Island 
where  Indians  had  seen  their  dwellings 
snatched  away  by  tidal  waves.  After  help- 
ing 12  families  begin  construction  of  new 
houses,  they  flew  back  to  Port  Lions  on 
June  7. 

From  the  outset  MDS  committed  itself 
to  building  35  houses  at  Port  Lions,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  encouraged 
the  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  organiza- 
tion to  frame-in  100  homes  altogether  at 
Port  Lions,  Tatitlek,  Cape  Alitak,  and  Old 
Harbor  to  ready  them  for  heating  by  No- 
vember. Accordingly,  MDS  executive  co- 
ordinator, R.  Wayne  Clemens,  has  author- 
ized the  recruitment  of  24  men  from  Re- 
gions I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.  The  tentative 
orientation  date  for  Team  III  is  July  21. 

What  I-W  Has  Meant  to  Me 

"I-W  service  has  opened  a whole  new 
world  of  experiences  for  me,”  says  Eugene 
Zimmerman,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  serving  at  Grey- 
stone  Park,  N.J. 

Some  of  these  experiences  come  from 
seeing  about  5,000  patients,  all  having  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  mental  pains  and  misery. 
Being  a mail  carrier,  I get  the  chance  to 
see  and  work  with  different  patients. 

Some  people  thought  that  a CO  was 
taking  a goofy  position  or  was  trying  to  get 
out  of  military  service.  But  most  of  them 
accept  you  for  what  you  are.  People  have 
asked  me  why  I chose  I-W.  Why  do  you 
believe  so?  Why  be  different?  These  are 
good  questions  which  have  helped  me  to  be 
alert  for  witnessing  in  needy  places. 

Serving  God  in  I-W  was  a great  challenge 
to  me.  All  the  spare  time  that  I have  now, 
that  I did  not  have  at  home,  I use  for  the 


study  of  God’s  Word.  I enjoy  every  minute 
of  studying  and  worshiping  together  with 
the  other  I-W  fellows.  Having  fellowship  in 
work  and  games  is  very  inspiring.  It  brings 
better  relations  in  helping  to  relate  the 
Gospel  to  others. 

Being  alone  in  a strange  place  away  from 
my  customary  Christian  life,  I had  to  make 
a big  decision.  Was  I going  to  stay  faithful 
to  Christ,  or  turn  to  the  world  for  friend- 
ship? Most  of  this  came  about  because  I 
had  more  time  on  my  hands  than  what  I 
used  to.  Though  there  was  a lot  of  world- 
ly activity  around,  this  did  not  distract  me 
from  my  Christian  responsibility. 

This  helped  me  all  the  more  to  turn  to 
Christ  for  the  solutions  to  the  many  prob- 
lems that  arose.  I have  received  a blessing 
that  has  helped  me  a lot  since  I have  been 
in  service.  So  far  it  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  best  two  years  of  my  life. 

Blankets  in  October 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  will 
appeal  for  65,000  blankets  this  autumn. 

The  month  of  October  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  blanket  drive,  although  one  group 
has  already  indicated  that  they  will  not 
hold  their  drive  till  Nov.  8. 

The  blankets  will  be  collected  in  Octo- 
ber and  early  November  so  that  many  of 
them  can  be  distributed  that  same  winter. 
Shipments  are  scheduled  to  be  sent  to 
Algeria,  Burundi,  Congo,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Jordan,  Korea,  Laos,  Paraguay, 
Taiwan,  and  Vietnam. 

Posters  and  letters  of  instruction  will  be 
sent  to  churches  during  September  to  help 
local  groups  promote  the  drive. 

The  first  MCC  blanket  drive  was  held  in 
1962.  Over  50,000  blankets  were  received 
at  that  time. 

VS  Administrators  Divide 
Responsibilities 

Due  to  rapid  expansion  of  the  Voluntary 
Service  program  under  the  General  Mis- 
sion Board  in  the  last  year  and  a half,  VS 
administrators  have  found  it  necessary  to 
redivide  their  responsibilities  for  an  effec- 
tive ministry. 

Ray  Horst,  who  serves  as  secretary  for 
Relief  and  Service,  will  give  over-all  direc- 
tion for  the  program  and  in  addition  carry 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  MYF 
Life  Team  and  Northern  Alberta’s  five 
units. 

John  Lehman  is  in  charge  of  community 
service  projects.  This  includes  a total  of 
18  units  in  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico,  Texas, 
Kentucky,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  will  continue  to  edit 
Partyline,  an  inter-unit  newssheet  pub- 
lished periodically  throughout  the  year. 

Don  McCammon  will  head  up  institu- 
tional projects.  This  includes  12  units  scat- 
tered throughout  Colorado,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Kansas. 

Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr.,  will  continue  to  ad- 
minister short-term  VS  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, he  carries  responsibility  for  six  inner- 
city  long-term  units  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
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Colorado,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  He  also  edits 
Newsette,  inter-unit  sharing  paper  for  sum- 
mer projects. 

The  new  administrative  setup  became 
effective  June  1,  1964. 

Celebrates  Tenth  Anniversary 

The  London,  England,  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship held  a tenth  anniversary  service  for 
the  Centre  on  Sunday,  June  28. 

Karel  Kulik,  pastor  of  the  Manor  Mis- 
sion Church  in  Laindon,  gave  the  anni- 
versary message.  Quintus  Leatherman,  mis- 
sionary pastor  of  the  Centre,  says  that  the 
occasion  is  a time  of  reflection  on  such 
questions  as  (1)  What  are  the  goals  of  the 
Centre?  Have  any  of  these  goals  been 
realized?  (2)  Has  our  church  fellowship  been 
alert  to  its  calling  and  opportunities  to  wit- 
ness to  its  faith,  and  to  respond  to  ob- 
vious needs  around  us?  (3)  Have  we 
personally  been  as  compassionate  and  un- 
derstanding as  we  might  have  been? 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  living  at  the 
Centre,  we  have  learned  that  the  solutions 
of  our  material  needs,  as  important  as  they 
are,  are  less  important  than  the  inner  spir- 
itual resources  that  we  need  for  living  to- 
gether and  understanding  each  other. 

The  Centre  has  really  been  a kind  of 
microcosm  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  at  large  with  the  world’s  population 
increasing  and  the  living  space  becoming 
smaller.  All  of  this  calls  for  strengthening 
our  spiritual  resources  through  times  of 
quiet  meditation  and  prayer. 

Russian  Baptists  Write 
Thank  You 

Ilia  Ivanov,  head  of  the  four-man  Baptist 
delegation  from  the  Soviet  Union  which 
visited  the  United  States  in  May,  has  writ- 
ten a letter  of  appreciation  to  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  for  their  hospitality.  His 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

I want  to  thank  you  and  our  brethren  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  most 
sincerely  for  all  that  you  did  to  make  the 
recent  visit  of  our  delegation  so  memorable 
and  rewarding  an  experience.  We  are  most 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  being  with 
the  believers  in  many  places  in  your  coun- 
try and  seeing  the  way  they  are  bearing 
their  testimony. 

You  were  all  most  generous  to  us  in  the 
arrangements  you  made.  Your  love  and 
brotherly  care  were  beyond  anticipation. 
Please,  give  our  warmest  greetings  to  all 
your  people. 

With  Christian  love  and  good  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ilia  Ivanov 

Eighteen  Commitments  in  Brazil 

“We  praise  the  Lord  for  18  people  who 
manifested  decisions  in  special  evangelistic 
meetings  conducted  in  the  Moema  Church, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  June  11-14,”  reports  mis- 
sionary Peter  Sawatsky. 

In  preparation  many  visits  were  made 
and  thousands  of  printed  invitations  dis- 
tributed at  the  street  market  and  from 
door  to  door.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
damp  but  attendance  was  good,  especially 


the  last  night  when  some  people  had  to 
stand. 

In  addition  seven  people  have  been  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  preparation  for  bap- 
tism which  is  planned  for  this  month.  Pray 
that  these  may  continue  firmly  in  the  faith. 

Bro.  Sawatsky  reports  other  activities 
which  are  interdenominational  in  nature.  A 
young  people’s  camp  was  held  June  27-29 
at  the  Free  Methodist  property  in  Mairi- 
pora.  Dr.  James  Mannoia  of  the  Free  Meth- 
odist Seminary  and  Peter  Sawatsky  were  in 
charge  of  the  Bible  studies  and  devotional 
talks.  Young  people  and  pastors  from  both 
the  Mennonite  and  Free  Methodist  church- 
es participated  in  the  camp. 

A larger  hall  is  being  sought  in  order  to 
expand  the  work  at  the  outpost  in  Vila 
Guarani  where  a national  worker,  Ana 
Schroeder  from  Curitiba,  is  located. 

Evaluate  Crusade 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  radio  pastor  of  the 
Mennonite  Hour,  reports  an  evaluation  of 
his  recent  Jamaican  Crusade,  constructed 
from  comments  by  missionaries  of  the  is- 
land. 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 

James  Brubaker  Family 


James  and  Carley  June  Brubaker  are  serving 
as  health  and  welfare  workers  in  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Arriving  there  May  2, 
1964,  James  began  serving  as  staff  doctor  at  the 
Mennonite  General  Hospital  in  Aibonito. 

Prior  to  his  mission  assignment,  James 
worked  with  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  from 
their  area  office  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  giving 
outpatient  and  inpatient  care  at  field  and 
radio  clinics. 

Originally  from  Manheim,  Pa.,  he  is  a 1956 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  and  a 
1960  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Medicine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

His  wife,  the  former  Carley  June  Eash  from 
Wellman,  Iowa,  is  a graduate  with  a B.S.  in 
nursing  from  Goshen  College  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. Both  she  and  her  husband  served  in 
summer  VS  at  Russian  Mission,  Alaska.  James 
also  served  a summer  at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

They  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Betty 
Ann,  5,  Laura  Christine,  2,  and  Audrey,  3 y2 
months. 


1.  “Helped  connect  more  firmly  the  Way 
to  Life  broadcast  with  the  church.” 

2.  "Crusade  impact  on  audiences  very 
good.” 

3.  "Good  boost  to  broadcast,  Home  Bible 
Studies,  and  the  church  in  Jamaica.” 

4.  "Improved  greatly  the  relationship  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  with  other  de- 
nominations and  church  groups.” 

5.  “The  native  church  feels  good  about 
the  acceptance  and  aggressiveness  of 
their  church  in  Jamaica.” 

6.  "The  church  there  is  challenged  to 
live  up  to  the  standard  the  crusade 
team  and  broadcast  preached  and  set.” 

With  People  in  Service 


Roy  and  Lorraine  Bauman,  Elmira,  Ont.,  are 
the  new  leaders  of  the  MCC  (Canada)  clothing 
depot  in  Yarrow,  B.C. 

Robert  and  Evelyn  Stauffer,  new  mis- 
sionaries of  the  General  Mission  Board,  left 
with  their  two  children  from  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  July  7,  for  Nigeria,  where  Robert  will 
serve  as  an  agricultural  worker. 

• * • 

Carson  and  Ellen  Moyer  left  with  their 
three  children  from  Toronto,  Ont.,  today, 
July  14,  for  Accra,  Ghana,  where  they  be- 
gin their  second  term  as  medical  mission- 
aries under  the  General  Mission  Board. 

* # » 

Earl  R.  Kurtz,  father  to  Ghana  mission- 
ary Anna  Marie  Kurtz,  was  killed  in  a farm 
tractor  accident  on  July  1,  at  his  home  in 
Salem,  Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Saturday,  July  4,  2:00  p.m.,  at  the  Midway 
Mennonite  Church.  Anna  Marie  is  on  a 
three-month  furlough  from  Ghana. 

Our  Ancient  Foe 

By  Moses  Slabaugh 

The  idea  that  Satan  is  a real  being  is 
viewed  as  a joke  today.  We  are  supposed 
to  have  outgrown  such  unscientific  ideas. 

The  Scriptures  give  us  a different  view 
concerning  our  ancient  foe.  He  is  real, 
alive,  active,  and  a spiritual  being  who 
walks  around  like  a roaring  lion  "seeking 
whom  he  may  devour”  (I  Pet.  5:8) . He  is 
no  coward.  He  undertook  to  seduce  the 
Son  of  God.  A knowledge  of  the  enemy  is 
vital  in  any  warfare.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  and  said,  "We  are  not  ignorant 
of  his  [devil’s]  devices.” 

The  first  tactic  of  this  enemy  is  to  be 
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anonymous.  He  can  work  best  if  folks  are 
not  aware  of  him.  An  attitude  that  he  is  a 
myth  of  the  past  is  the  devil’s  own  inven- 
tion. We  hear  the  churchy  cliche,  “Don’t 
forget  God.”  It  is  now  time  we  say,  “Don’t 
forget  the  devil.”  This  is  not  to  say  we 
should  be  more  devil-conscious  than  God- 
conscious. In  the  parable  of  the  tares,  it 
was  while  men  slept  that  the  "enemy  came 
and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and 
went  his  way”  (Matt.  13:25) . Can  this 
generation  record  the  extermination  of 
Belsen  and  Buchenwald  and  believe  the 
devil  is  a joke?  Yes,  he  likes  to  be  anony- 
mous. 

From  the  very  beginning  Satan  has  had  a 
reputation  for  being  subtle.  Eve  frankly 
admitted,  "The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and 
I did  eat”  (Gen.  3:13).  Gen.  3:1  says, 
“Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had 
made.”  When  a person  is  described  as 
subtle,  he  is  crafty,  wily,  sly,  cagey,  and 
hard  to  solve.  The  church  and  the  world 
need  a sober  evaluation  of  what  is  really 
going  on  today.  The  mild  sentiments  that 
Satan  is  bound  could  be  just  one  of  his 
subtle  ways  of  handling  that  subject.  The 
Scripture  reveals  Satan  as  being  limited  in 
his  scope  of  activity:  but  that  Satan  is 
bound  and  not  in  operation  at  all  is  ab- 
surd. This  enemy  as  Peter  comprehended 
him  was  one  that  got  around.  I Pet.  5:8— 
“Be  sober,  be  vigilant;  because  your  ad- 
versary the  devil,  as  a roaring  lion,  walketh 
about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.” 

Another  device  of  the  enemy  is  decep- 
tion. Jesus  called  him  the  “father  of  lies.” 
Paul  knew  him  to  be  “an  angel  of  light.” 
Now  we  can  obviously  go  to  extremes  and 
examine  every  book  to  see  if  Satan  is  the 
author,  or  analyze  every  preacher  to  see  if 
he  intones  the  devil.  But  we  do  need  to  be 
alert.  Satan  even  quoted  Scripture  to  our 
Lord  offering  the  promise  of  God’s  pro- 
tection. The  first  religious  discussion  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  was  started  by  Satan. 
It  was  seemingly  a mild  question.  “Yea, 
hath  God  said?”  But  it  started  action  that 
has  reached  down  to  our  day.  Satan  de- 
lights in  religious  discussion  and  we  often 
find  demoniac  powers  operating  where  we 
least  expect  them.  Is  there  not  something 
demoniac  about  hearing  Christians  discuss 
the  race  issue  and  both  sides  quote  Scrip- 
ture to  provide  their  points,  and  each  side 
convinced  the  other  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  devil?  The  father  of  lies  delights  in 
such  confusion. 

Not  only  does  Satan  work  deception  in 
religious  circles,  but  he  is  the  deceiver  of 
the  nations.  This  deception  is  on  a world- 
wide scale.  Trade,  diplomacy,  treaties,  and 
alliances  are  all  part  of  the  great  game  to 
bring  about  a so-called  world  peace  and 
security.  Righteousness  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace  are  unknown  and  unheard  of  in  the 
international  struggle  or  space  travel.  In 
Rev.  12:9  Satan  is  designated  as  “that  old 


serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which 
deceiveth  the  whole  world.”  Satanic  decep- 
tion explains  the  international  confusion 
and  frustration  of  our  day.  Never  before 
has  there  been  so  much  confusion  on  a 
world-wide  scale  as  our  generation  is  wit- 
nessing. 

Another  phase  of  satanic  effort  is  his 
accusations  of  the  saints.  Rev.  12:10  indi- 
cates he  accuses  men  to  God.  Could  this  be 
an  explanation  for  many  of  the  guilt  feel- 
ings which  are  so  prevalent  today?  Satan 
also  accuses  men  to  men.  Nothing  else 
stirs  up  as  much  strife  as  accusations.  Ten- 
sion, strife,  suspicion,  accusation,  bickering 
among  the  saints  is  not  the  wisdom  from 
above,  “but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish” 
(Jas.  3:15).  You  are  never  more  like  the 
devil  than  when  you  are  hurling  accusa- 
tions. 

There  is  deliverance  from  the  foe.  James 
gives  the  formula.  “Submit  yourselves 


Hesston  College 

Carl  and  Ruth  Magnuson,  Morton,  111., 
members  of  the  Pleasant  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  East  Peoria,  111.,  will  be  giving  a 
year  of  voluntary  service  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege beginning  Aug.  15,  1964.  Carl  will 
serve  as  supervisor  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  Mrs.  Magnuson  will  assist 
Mrs.  Lydia  Eicher  in  the  supervision  of 
housekeeping  and  in  counseling  in  wom- 
en’s dormitories.  While  in  Hesston,  they 
will  live  in  the  Evan  Oswald  home  while 
Professor  Oswald  is  in  graduate  school  at 
Bloomington,  Ind.  This  is  the  third  couple 
in  recent  years  to  give  a year  of  voluntary 
service  at  Hesston  College. 

The  Hesston  College  Board  of  Overseers 
has  chosen  Radotinsky-Deardorff  and  Asso- 
ciates, Kansas  City,  Kans.,  as  architects  for 
a new  dormitory.  The  administration  and 
members  of  the  personnel  department  are 
studying  future  housing  needs  at  Hesston 
College  and  will  submit  to  the  architect 
general  ideas  on  Hesston’s  philosophy  and 
need  in  the  area  of  student  housing.  The 
architectural  firm  is  the  same  one  working 
on  the  Mary  Miller  Library. 

The  South  Central  Conference  will  be 
held  on  the  Hesston  College  campus  Aug. 
14-16  with  the  Pershing  Street  Mennonite 
Church  of  Hutchinson  serving  as  hosts. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 

The  Harrisonburg  and  Eastern  Mennon- 
ite College  community  was  greatly  saddened 
on  June  17  by  the  sudden  passing  of  Mrs. 
John  R.  Mumaw,  wife  of  President  Mu- 


therefore  to  God.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he 
will  flee  from  you.  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and 
he  will  draw  nigh  to  you”  (Jas.  4:7,  8) . 
Satan  is  a defeated  foe  and  he  knows  it.  He 
has  great  wrath  because  he  knows  his  time 
is  short.  Rev.  12:12.  The  whole  armor  of 
God,  as  Paul  describes  it  in  Ephesians,  is 
adequate  defense.  We  need  not  fear  nor 
fret.  The  best  way  to  keep  the  enemy  out 
is  to  have  Christ  within.  The  sheep  who 
are  close  to  the  Shepherd  need  not  fear 
Satan.  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  the  strong  defenses  of  the  saint. 
A house  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  the 
presence  of  God  is  not  crowded  out  by 
Hollywood,  General  Motors,  or  TV.  You 
need  not  be  overly  conscious  of  the  devil 
either  when  the  presence  of  God  fully  oc- 
cupies your  life.  Satan  just  doesn’t  hang 
around  when  we  are  “filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God”  (Eph.  3:19 ).— Pastoral 
Letter. 


maw.  The  funeral  was  held  in  the  E.M.C. 
Auditorium  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  21, 
with  Bro.  A.  J.  Metzler  of  Scottdale,  Pa., 
preaching  the  sermon.  Others  who  assisted 
in  the  services  were  Ira  E.  Miller,  Linden 
M.  Wenger,  and  Moses  Slabaugh. 

Mrs.  Mumaw  was  active  in  WMSA  ac- 
tivities in  addition  to  her  duties  as  a pas- 
tor's and  president’s  wife.  She  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  Conference  WMSA 
since  1955,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  Lindale 
Sewing  Circle  since  1960.  She  carried  a 
strong  interest  also  in  WMSA  activities  on 
the  national  and  international  levels. 

An  Esther  Mosemann  Mumaw  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  has  been  established  to 
provide  scholarships  at  E.M.C.  to  assist  in 
the  training  of  young  women  in  financial 
need,  who  are  committed  to  church  voca- 
tions. Any  WMSA  groups  or  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  contributing  to  this 
scholarship  fund  may  send  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Esther  Mosemann  Mumaw 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  in  care  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  College. 

* # » 

The  first  term  of  Summer  School  opened 
on  June  15  with  an  enrollment  of  98.  This 
is  the  largest  group  which  has  been  en- 
rolled in  a summer  session  at  E.M.C.  The 
second  five-week  term  is  scheduled  to  begin 
on  July  20.  The  annual  two-and-one-half- 
week  Missions  Institute,  with  R.  Herbert 
Minnich  serving  as  guest  instructor,  is 
scheduled  for  July  1-18.  Bro.  Minnich  is 
currently  on  furlough  from  his  mission 
assignment  in  Brazil.  Also  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  Missions  Institute  are  J.  Otis 
Yoder,  G.  Irvin  Lehman,  and  Linden  M. 
Wenger. 
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An  Appreciation  of  the 
Old  Testament 

By  Phebe  F.  Kraus 

Have  you  thought  about  what  a "blank 
you  would  draw,”  as  they  say  nowadays,  if 
your  knowledge  of  the  Bible  began  abrupt- 
ly with  the  New  Testament?  We  recognize 
in  the  New  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  of 
redemption  and  the  foundation  of  the  be- 
liefs of  the  Christian  Church,  and  for  this 
reason  may  tend  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Old  Testament.  However,  the 
groundwork  laid  by  it  can  scarcely  be  over- 
appreciated. 

People  generally  smile  over  what  is 
termed  as  the  “begats”  of  the  Bible  and 
wonder  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  reading 
them.  Well,  maybe  they  would  not  be 
profitable  as  daily  spiritual  diet,  but  con- 
sidering that  the  first  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  the  New  Testament  begins  with 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  we  may  conclude 
that  a speaking  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
ceding Scriptures  would  be  helpful  and 
informative. 

When  Jesus  said,  "Search  the  Scriptures; 
for  . . . they  . . . testify  of  me”  (John  5:39) , 
He  was  not  referring  to  the  Gospels,  for 
they  were  not  yet  in  existence.  And  when 
He  “expounded  ...  all  the  scriptures  . . . 
concerning  himself”  to  the  two  en  route  to 
Emmaus  that  first  Easter,  it  was  from 
“Moses  and  all  the  prophets”  “and  in  the 
psalms”  that  He  took  His  texts.  Luke 
24:27,  44.  That  is  practically,  though  not 
quite,  all-inclusive  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  it  becomes  more  inclusive  as  we  study 
the  life  and  words  of  Jesus. 

“It  is  written”;  “Have  ye  not  read?” 
“That  it  might  be  fulfilled”  denote  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Old,  running  from 
the  accounts  of  Jesus'  birth,  through  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  last 
utterance  on  the  cross.  And  yes,  through 
the  resurrection  as  well.  In  fact,  Jesus’ 
familiarity  with  the  (then)  Scriptures  con- 
founded His  critics  who  considered  Him 
an  unlettered  day  laborer. 

It  has  been  encouraging  also  to  note  that 
during  His  ministry  Jesus  sanctioned  al- 
most every  one  of  the  hard-to-believe  inci- 
dents recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Does 
it  seem  like  a fairy  tale  to  read  of  Lot’s  wife 
being  turned  to  a pillar  of  salt?  Jesus  gives 
it  credence  with  His  warning,  “Remember 
Lot’s  wife”  (Luke  17:32) . Are  we  called  on 
to  defend  the  "Jonah  story”?  Jesus  uses  it 
as  a parallel  to  His  own  forthcoming  ex- 
perience. “As  Jonas  was  ...  so  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be”  (Matt.  12:40) . The  ac- 
count of  the  flood  has  engendered  much 
discussion  and  much  doubt.  Jesus  believed 
it.  We  have  His  corroboration  in  Matt. 
24:37-39:  “And  knew  not  until  the  flood 
came,  and  took  them  all  away.”  Not  least 


is  His  confirmation  of  the  facts  concerning 
creation  (not  evolution)  of  man.  “Have  ye 
not  read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the 
beginning  made  them  male  and  female” 
(Matt.  19:4)? 

One  feature  in  particular  that  I appre- 
ciate from  the  Old  Testament  is  the  types 
of  Christ  to  be  found  in  some  of  its  char- 
acters. When  we  studied  the  life  of  Joseph 
last  fall,  our  Sunday-school  class  counted  at 
least  twenty  easily  discernible  likenesses  be- 
tween Joseph  and  Jesus.  Isaac,  Joshua,  and 
David  are  other  types,  though  in  fewer 
points. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment times  as  a harsh  period,  all  law  and 
no  grace  (and  perhaps  with  some  reason 
though  even  that  has  its  place  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  new  dispensation) . But  along 
with  its  judgments  it  also  contains  some  of 
the  tenderest,  most  beautiful  passages  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Bible.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  point  to  one  favorite  or  even 
all  the  favorites.  However,  to  list  a few, 
there  are  Job  19:23-26  and  23:10;  Isa.  1:18; 
3:10,  11;  all  of  Isa.  40;  also  59:1,  2 and 
66:13;  Dan.  12:2,  3;  Mic.  6:8;  Mai.  3:16,  17. 
Everyone  has  his  choice  selections  in  the 
Psalms.  Some  of  mine  would  be  Psalm  4:8; 
17:15;  84:11;  103:13,  14;  125:2.  Why  not 
look  them  up  and  see  whether  you  don’t 
appreciate  them  too? 

Following  the  furor  over  die  legality  of 
reading  the  Bible  and  praying  in  the  class- 
room, one  professor  decided  that  at  least 
no  one  could  stop  him  from  using  the  Bible 
as  literature.  As  such  he  introduced  a num- 
ber of  passages  from  both  Testaments.  His 
pupils  were  astonished  and  soon  found  new 
dimensions  even  in  secular  literature  whose 
simplest  references  to  Biblical  events  and 
characters  had  been  completely  over  their 
heads.  Especially  were  they  able  to  com- 
prehend for  the  first  time,  Handel’s  “Mes- 
siah,” largely,  though  not  quite  all,  taken 
from  the  prophets. 

This  treats  but  a fraction  of  the  enjoy- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  first  portion  of 
our  Bible.  As  a rewarding  and  worth-while 
study,  I heartily  recommend  it. 

Denbigh,  Va. 


In  His  Service 

By  Jim  Fairfield 

Poplar  saplings  make  a slick  roof  for  a 
dugout.  One  of  the  club  members  could 
get  his  dad’s  hatchet  and  he  would  chop 
the  saplings. 

He’d  let  the  others  chop  one  down  too, 
once  in  a while.  He  told  you  how  to  hold 
it  and  swing  so  you  wouldn’t  hit  your  foot 
if  you  missed.  “I  wonder  what  he’s  doing 
now.  Maybe  he’s  married  and  has  a family. 
. . . Maybe  he’s  even  dead.” 

He  scrunched  around  on  the  pew  and 


looked  at  the  poplar  tree  on  the  stained 
glass  window.  It  looked  like  a poplar.  “We 
used  to  have  a 5-gallon  oil  tin  for  a table, 
and  sat  on  a poplar  bench  . . . just  as  com- 
fortable as  these  pews.” 

The  dugout  was  in  the  middle  of  a field 
near  the  school.  It  was  real  big  inside. 
"Like  an  overgrown  telephone  booth,”  he 
grinned.  His  wife  nudged  him  and  hissed, 
“Bill!  You’re  daydreaming  again.” 

He  listened  to  the  sermon  attentively— 
for  a while.  "We  really  all  belonged  to  that 
club.  Nobody  goofed  off.  We  all  pitched 
in,  and  liked  it.  And  we  had  a good  execu- 
tive too,  even  if  they  were  kids.  . . .”  He 
scrunched  around  in  the  pew  and  tried 
listening  again. 

Big  difference  between  pew  sitting,  and 
everybody  pitching  in.  Somewhere  we’ve 
gotten  off  the  track. 

What  Is  Church? 

The  Bible  says  of  Christians  that  they 
are  “one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another.” 

“Church”  isn’t  a building  where  people 
meet  to  hear  a sermon  once  a week.  Chris- 
tians are  themselves  a building  — "living 
stones”  built  up  into  a spiritual  house, 
Jesus  Christ  the  foundation  stone.  And 
they  are  built  together  to  function  together. 

The  first  Christians  faced  a lot  of  oppo- 
sition, of  the  roughest  kind— loss  of  jobs, 
boycotts,  social  rejection.  Physical  torture 
is  terrible,  but  quick;  starvation  is  longer 
and  eats  at  a man’s  spirit.  Lose  a job  long 
enough  and— 

The  first  church  met  together  more  than 
socially  and  occasionally.  They  lived  for 
one  another.  They  didn’t  consider  the 
property  they  possessed  their  own,  but  held 
it  as  belonging  to  them  all.  This  was  genu- 
ine community  of  living.  They  cared  for 
one  another,  in  love. 

Communists,  say,  “What  you  have  is 
mine.”  Christians  say,  "What  I have  is 
yours.” 

Individualistic 

Nowadays  we  are  too  individualistic.  We 
live  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  family.  We 
have  a hierarchy  of  responsibility,  self,  fam- 
ily, job,  kinfolk,  neighbors  — and  finally 
church,  community,  and  nation. 

This  is  a terrible  misunderstanding. 
“Church”  is  down  at  the  tag  end.  We  don’t 
really  know  what  it  means  to  be  Christians, 
one  of  another.  We  play  church,  and  don’t 
play  it  as  well  as  we  played  club  in  a dug- 
out  with  poplar  saplings  for  a roof. 

We  don’t  know  what  it  means  to  be 
members  one  of  another  in  the  body  of 
Christ.  We  sit  and  squirm  in  a pew,  or 
vote  in  a committee.  But  we  don’t  know 
how  to  live  responsibly  for  one  another. 

Fear  Involvement 

We’re  scared  of  getting  involved.  We 
don’t  like  anybody  that  close  to  us,  making 
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demands  on  our  time  and  our  loyalty.  We 
want  freedom.  We  are  “anarchists  in  sheep’s 
clothing." 

No  wonder  this  kind  of  Christianity 
blows  away  at  the  first  whiff  of  adversity. 
It  isn’t  real.  It’s  hollow  inside  and  a fake 
outside.  It  isn’t  based  on  love,  but  com- 
merce. 

What  is  a “body  of  members”  like?  There 
is  a hand  with  smoothly  functioning  fingers, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  whole  body.  There 
are  muscles  moving  the  bones,  giving 
strength  and  mobility.  The  bones  are  stable 
framework,  the  joints  giving  pivot  points 
for  leverage. 

There  are  funny  lumps  of  useless-looking 
tissue— glands  and  tonsils— always  seeming 
to  cause  discomfort,  but  actually  heading 
off  more  serious  trouble.  Everywhere  there 
is  blood,  giving  life  to  every  member.  And 
the  heart,  faithfully  pumping. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  be  a Christian 
and  to  be  part  of  other  Christians  in  Jesus 
Christ.  When  a person  becomes  a Christian, 
he  not  only  comes  alive  with  the  resurrec- 
tion power  of  the  Spirit;  he  comes  alive  in  a 
living  body  of  which  he  is  a responsible 
functioning  part. 

There  are  groups  who  are  taking  up  the 
wonderful  job  of  being  parts  one  of  an- 
other. They  are  daring  to  trust  themselves 
to  Christ's  body  as  well  as  His  Spirit.  And 
things  are  happening! 

“And  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place 
was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled  to- 
gether; and  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  of 
God  with  boldness. 

“And  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul. 

. . . And  with  great  power  gave  the  apostles 
witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus: and  great  grace  was  upon  them  all.” 

Are  you  a member  with  this  sort  of  power 
experience  in  your  life?  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  life  of  faith.  Step  toward  it, 
and  see! 


The  Babe  in  the  Manger 

By  Stanley  Shenk 

It  was  an  incredible  thing!  The  Babe  in 
the  manger— He  who  was  the  Christ,  He 
who  had  been  One  with  the  Father  in  the 
courts  of  heaven— had  created  the  wood 
from  which  the  manger  had  been  made, 
had  created  the  cattle  that  munched  on 
their  hay  in  the  stable,  had  created  the 
stars  that  shone  above,  and  had  given  life 
and  breath  to  all  men  everywhere.  Yet  He 
was  now  a Babe.  This  great  truth— that  God 
Himself  had  become  incarnate  in  the  flesh 
of  an  infant— this  is  the  wonder  and  the 
glory  of  the  Christmas  story.— Herald  Youth 
Bible  Studies. 


What  Is  Wrong 
with  Us? 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

We  used  to  be  a nation  of  people  who 
could  and  would  deal  with  our  problems 
ourselves;  or,  at  worst,  ask  help  only  when 
our  utmost  efforts  had  failed.  Now  what 
used  to  be  “family  business”  is  spread  upon 
the  boards  for  all  to  see.  A person  who  has 
trouble  getting  settled  in  “suitable”  work 
goes  to  see  a vocational  guidance  counselor. 
A half  century  ago  his  counterpart  would 
have  taken  any  available  work  that  he 
could  do,  would  faithfully  have  done  it 
(while  looking  about  for  more  pleasing 
prospects) , and  would  have  considered  his 
dissatisfaction  with  his  job  a minor  sacrifice 
to  support  his  family.  Our  modern  worker, 
however,  will  not  work  at  all,  unless  he  can 
find  work  “worthy  of  his  skill  and  intelli- 
gence.” But  the  Bible,  with  sound  under- 
standing of  economic  principles,  has  de- 
creed that  there  should  be  no  free  riders. 
"If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat.” 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of  a dispute 
between  husband  and  wife.  Instead  of 
settling  this  difference  themselves,  they  take 
it  to  a marriage  counselor.  There  they  bare 
all  the  details,  be  they  shameful  or  sordid, 
or  just  plain  childish.  And  the  counselor, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  can  tell  them 
only  what  the  church  has  been  telling  them 
for  centuries:  Make  a clean  breast  of  it; 
confess  all  wrongs;  make  all  possible  resti- 
tutions. Then  with  a full  and  free  forgive- 
ness on  both  sides,  start  anew. 

Of  course  the  children  come  in  for  their 
share  of  counseling.  Our  children  do  not 
respond  favorably  to  discipline;  they  do  not 
learn  well  in  school;  they  do  not  “turn  out” 
as  we  hoped  they  would.  Why?  The  family 
counselor  will  tell  you  first  of  all  that  you 
have  not  established  a strong  discipline  in 
your  home.  Is  this  true?  When  Johnnie 
wants  something  of  which  you  do  not  ap- 
prove, do  you  first  say  no,  and  later  give  in 
to  his  pleading?  If  you  do  this  when  he  is 
a baby,  how  can  you  expect  him  to  respect 
your  no  when  he  is  an  adolescent? 

If  you  deny  Suzi  a privilege  for  which 
you  think  her  too  young,  do  you  relent 
when  she  tells  you  "Everybody’s  doing  it”? 
If  you  have  given  her  her  own  way  as  a 
toddler,  do  you  think  she  will  obey  you 
now?  It  has  been  said,  “Let  a child  get 
ahead  of  you  in  his  first  three  years,  and 
you  will  never  catch  up  with  him.”  So  the 
counselor  will  tell  you,  “Build  a strong 
family  unit,  with  love  and  discipline.”  But 
isn’t  that  what  the  Bible  has  been  saying 
all  along?  “Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.” 

Then  we  come  to  the  Social  Commission 


for  the  Aged.  People  have  been  growing 
old  for  centuries;  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  have  taken  care  of  them.  In 
return  the  old  folk  have  lent  the  younger 
the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  gained  by  ex- 
perience. But  now,  suddenly,  the  old  folk 
are  a social  problem.  Homes  and  sanatoria 
have  been  set  up  for  them,  where  they  are 
cared  for  in  numbers,  impersonally,  like 
chickens.  This  results  in  feelings  of  rejec- 
tion and  loneliness  in  the  old  persons,  and 
feelings  of  guilt  and  inadequacy  in  the 
younger. 

But  the  Commission  says  the  oldsters 
would  be  happier  in  a “natural  family  en- 
vironment,” whenever  this  is  possible.  Did 
we  need  a commission  to  tell  us  that?  The 
Christian  faith  has  always  been  saying, 
“Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  and 
that  those  who  provide  not  for  their  own 
household  are  worse  than  unbelievers. 

When  we  cannot  solve  our  own  family 
problems  with  honesty,  dignity,  compassion, 
and  spiritual  insight,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  us. 


The  Silent  Bell 

By  Lyle  D.  Flynn 

A friend  relates  that  when  working  in 
the  mines  in  Sweden,  the  sound  of  a muffled 
bell  excited  his  curiosity.  "What  is  it  for?” 
he  asked. 

"It  means  that  all  the  pump  works  are  in 
order,”  he  was  told.  “If  any  of  the  long 
pumping  arms  fail,  that  dreadful  noise 
ceases.  By  its  silence  the  necessary  alarm  is 
given.”  The  cessation  of  sound  provided  a 
more  striking  warning  than  the  clanging  of 
gongs  or  the  blowing  of  sirens. 

There  are  many  places  where  silence 
should  create  alarm.  There  is  the  silence  of 
conscience,  that  warning  voice  which  God 
implants  within  the  soul.  Once  conscience 
has  been  disregarded,  the  bell  strikes  no 
more;  all  is  silent,  but  it  is  a silence  of 
danger,  and  should  alarm  the  observant 
soul. 

There  is  the  silence  of  enmity,  when  foes 
cease  threatening;  with  smiles  they  go  quiet- 
ly to  work  to  accomplish  their  harmful 
purposes.  Their  silence  is  like  that  preced- 
ing the  tempest;  the  clouds  will  eventually 
burst.  He  who  is  not  prepared  is  overcome. 

A fellow  teacher  tells  that  while  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  she  was  lying  in  her  stateroom 
one  afternoon  when  there  came  a sudden 
hush.  The  great  propeller  suddenly  was 
still,  and  the  liner  had  stopped  in  mid- 
ocean. “There  were  some  twelve  hundred 
of  us  on  board,”  she  said,  “besides  the 
eighty-five  children  in  our  special  charge. 
In  case  of  disaster  there  was  abundant 
reason  for  care,  if  not  anxiety;  the  silence 
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that  reigned  was  sufficient  to  cause  great 
concern.” 

Hastening  to  the  deck,  she  saw  not  less 
than  a dozen  huge  icebergs  surrounding 
them.  Grand,  massive,  majestic,  they  lifted 
their  icy  forms  on  both  sides;  and  even 
though  the  ship  was  of  steel,  should  it  strike 
one  of  these  monsters,  it  would  be  crushed. 
But  under  the  watchfulness  of  an  alert 
pilot,  the  vessel  had  been  stopped,  and  was 
guided  slowly  beyond  the  danger.  But  those 
on  board  will  not  soon  forget  the  sensation 
of  that  hour  when  they  were  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  impending  danger  by  that  porten- 
tous silence. 

Let  us  remember  that  silence  sometimes 
is  more  ominous  than  tumult,  and  that 
dangers  that  creep  up  so  silently  and  un- 
seen are  often  greater  than  those  of  which 
we  are  forewarned  by  great  alarm. 

Titusville,  Fla. 


Louder  Than  Words 

By  Rokkrta  Mills 

Once  upon  a time  diere  was  born  to  a 
family  who  served  God  with  their  whole 
heart  a beautiful  daughter.  She  was 
promptly  dedicated  to  the  Lord  and  care- 
fully nurtured  for  Him.  Early  she  was 
taught  little  prayers  and  songs  of  praise. 

At  school  age  she  was  carefully  brushed 
and  braided  and  sent  in  the  care  of  her 
cousins  to  the  parochial  school  sponsored 
by  her  church.  Faithfully  she  attended  her 
Sunday-school  class  and  with  the  class  was 
baptized  at  the  appropriate  age.  She  began 
to  serve  the  church  in  increasing  ways  and 
was  an  asset  in  the  young  people’s  group 
until  she  went  from  her  home  to  her  de- 
nominational high  school. 

There  she  was  a model  student  and 
served  in  many  areas  of  outreach.  There 
also  she  met  a young  man  of  similar  back- 
ground. Soon  they  were  married  in  a cere- 
mony of  perfect  simplicity  with  parental 
blessings  and  amidst  rejoicing  relatives. 

Their  new  home  was  established  in  a 
Christian  community  and  dedicated  to  God. 
The  happy  pair  began  to  serve  their  church 
in  many  ways  and  through  various  offices. 

Then  certain  matters  began  to  trouble 
the  young  woman.  Some  of  her  fellow 
church  members  were  becoming  careless  in 
the  dressing  of  their  hair  and  the  suitability 
of  their  garments.  She  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  those  who  used  their  time  to  further 
school  and  other  community  activities 
rather  than  in  the  work  of  the  church.  In 
many  areas  she  noted  cherished  traditions 
falling  into  neglect. 

She  began  to  witness  to  these  people  of 
the  way  of  righteousness.  In  honest  con- 
cern she  rebuked  them  firmly  as  often  as 


she  felt  led  until  there  began  a great  quar- 
rel in  her  church  concerning  traditions  and 
practices.  All  the  people  defended  their 
own  opinions  with  such  fervor  that  they 
forgot  about  God  and  charity.  Then  the 
people  who  watched  their  witness  said 
among  themselves,  "The  followers  of  the 
church  are  fighting  again.” 

And  they  went  their  own  way. 


Honest  Money  Talk 

By  Ralph  D.  Bucy 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinctive  view- 
points regarding  money  and  the  church. 
One  is  characterized  by  the  so-called  “spirit- 
ual” approach  in  which  money  is  not  di- 
rectly mentioned,  but  under  the  umbrella 
of  phrases  like  commitment,  greater  service, 
mission  of  the  church,  and  Christian  re- 
sponsibility, the  giving  of  money  to  the 
church  is  silently  implied. 

The  viewpoint  which  these  remarks  illus- 
trate is  that  the  church  should  ask  for  mon- 
ey directly,  honestly,  and  openly. 

We  live  in  a money  culture.  People  work 
for  money,  sacrifice  personal  pleasure  for  it, 
agonize  over  it,  even  die  for  it.  Money  is 
what  people  really  understand.  Theory, 
lofty  ideas,  pious  words  often  are  not  recog- 
nized, and  seldom  applied  to  real  life.  How- 
ever, when  the  church  asks  for  money,  peo- 
ple are  rarely  in  doubt.  Enormous  federal 
budgets,  rapidly  expanding  cities,  the  vast 
variety  of  new  gadgets,  the  flood  of  ad- 
vertising, mass  production,  the  mass  de- 
mand for  things,  and  the  seeming  insecurity 
of  those  without  the  latest  status  symbols 
of  the  affluent  society,  are  examples  of  the 
money  culture  in  which  we  live.  For  the 
church  to  ignore  or  deny  such  rapid  changes 
in  society  is  to  be  both  ineffective  and 
foolish. 

There  seems  to  be  a widespread  hesita- 
tion to  talk  about  money  from  the  pulpit. 
Many  pastors  shy  away  from  direct  mention 
of  money  by  employing  such  words  as  pos- 
sessions, resources,  and  substance.  Money 
talk  does  frequently  arouse  hostility,  anger, 
and  uncomfortable  groans.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  accurate  gauge  of  the  effectiveness  of 
preaching.  This  is  precisely  why  money  talk 
is  so  significant.  Americans  understand 
money;  and  giving  freely  and  joyfully  a 
responsible  percentage  of  one’s  income  to 
the  church  may  be  an  indication  of  our 
seriousness  about  being  a “staunch  soldier 
of  the  empty  cross.” 

People  resent  being  manipulated,  used, 
and  subjected  to  half-truths.  The  church 
needs  money  to  operate  in  society.  The 


Ralph  D.  Bucy,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Edin- 
burg, Texas. 


churchman  needs  to  give  money  to  the 
church  as  a partial,  yet  essential  expression 
of  his  Christian  concern.  It  is  high  time 
the  preachers  get  honest  and  open  about 
asking  for  money  for  the  church’s  work. 
The  “hidden  persuaders”  are  making  hypo- 
crites out  of  all  of  us.  While  there  are 
other  valid  measures  of  one’s  sincerity,  giv- 
ing a significant  percentage  of  one’s  money 
to  the  church  is  a vital  and  necessary  re- 
sponse to  the  mercy  of  God. 

To  make  money  a forbidden,  secret,  and 
worldly  word  in  the  church’s  vocabulary  is 
to  commit  an  ancient  heresy.  In  the  second 
century  a concerted  effort  was  made  in  the 
church  to  divorce  the  “spiritual"  from  the 
“material”  in  life.  This  gnostic  heresy  had 
a strong  appeal.  It  was  used  to  escape  the 
realities  of  responsible  life  and  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  conditions  which  surround  life 
in  the  world.  It  was  the  pretense  used  to 
create  a false  security  of  spiritual  superior- 
ity. The  wedge  thus  driven  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular  was  soundly  repudi- 
ated by  the  church,  yet  the  appeal  of  this 
dualism  to  answer  the  problems  of  the 
Christian  life  abounds  in  our  present 
churches. 

Many  people  are  tempted  to  slice  life  up 
into  neat,  tight  little  divisions.  “Business 
is  business  and  the  church  ought  to  keep 
out  of  it.”  “My  private  life  is  my  own  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  formal,  public 
confession  of  faith.”  “The  church  ought  to 
mind  its  own  affairs  and  leave  this  money 
talk  to  the  bankers  and  deacons.”  Such 
cliches  as  these  betray  a pagan  dualism 
which  is  un-Biblical,  untrue,  and  unchris- 
tian. Life  is  one  inseparable  unit.  Every 
area  affects  every  other  area.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  Christian  people  remem- 
ber that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  all  life- 
including  money,  how  it  is  made,  and  how 
it  is  spent? 

“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein"  (Psalm  24:1). 

We  in  the  church  must  be  honest  with 
our  people.  We  must  teach  them  to  give  a 
responsible  percentage  of  their  money,  be- 
cause money  is  a symbol  of  life,  and  life  is 
all  we  have  to  give.  It  is  important  that 
Christians  give  because  money  is  so  impor- 
tant to  modern  life.  To  keep  money  and 
the  luxury  of  affluent  standards  of  living  in 
balance  and  perspective,  we  must  teach 
people  how  to  give  sacrificially.  We  learn 
the  grace  of  giving  like  any  other  skill.  The 
discipline  of  regular,  proportionate  giving 
as  the  first  item  of  the  family  budget  is  a 
down-to-earth  symbol  of  the  Christian  life 
which  is  understandable.  Values  have  a 
way  of  placing  themselves  in  perspective 
when  the  first  value  is  settled. 

This  is  a plea  for  honesty  on  the  part  of 
church  leaders  and  a plea  for  true  perspec- 
tive on  the  part  of  all  Christian  people. 

—Stewardship  Facts. 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  595) 

give  two  or  more  years  of  voluntary 
service.  For  we  have  seen  Christ's  cross 
and  cannot  forget  His  love— for  us— 
for  all. 

The  rewards  of  such  voluntary  serv- 
ice are  great.  One  of  the  rewards  is  that 
of  removing  complacency  from  our  lives 
and  making  us  see  that  the  business  of 
life  is  service.  A young  husband  walked 
close  besitle  me  at  a recent  VS  retreat 
and  said,  “Our  furniture  and  things 
are  at  home,  ready  for  us  to  return,  but 
it  seems  as  though  we  will  not  be  able 
to  return.  We  must  make  a big  and 
difficult  decision  soon.”  No  more  could 
this  young  couple  return  to  a compla- 
cent life  in  a well-churched  community. 
They  had  caught  a vision  of  need  and 
the  joy  of  giving. 

But  not  only  are  youth  touched.  An 
older,  partially  retired,  couple,  who 
had  given  several  years  of  voluntary 
service,  whispered  to  me  as  we  walked 
from  a meeting,  “Those  years  in  VS 
were  the  best  years  of  our  lives.” 

Yes,  in  VS,  I’ve  seen  the  “go"  in  the 
Gospel.  It  is  going  with  the  good  news 
that  others  might  see  Christ  and  not 
forget  His  love.— D. 

Church  Camps 

Laurelville  Church  Center 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Church  Music  and  Christian  Art 
at  Laurelville 

A new  feature  of  the  annual  Music  Week 
this  year  will  be  an  “Art  Workshop,”  con- 
ducted by  Jan  Gleysteen,  staff  artist  at  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottale,  Pa. 
Another  high  light  of  the  Aug.  8-15  Music 
Week  will  be  the  contributions  of  Thomas 
and  Alice  (Parker)  Pyle,  New  York  City, 
whose  enthusiasm  and  dedication  to  church 
music  have  contributed  much  to  past  music 
weeks. 

Mr.  Pyle  is  a baritone  soloist  and  charter 
member  of  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  He 
will  be  available  for  private  voice  lessons, 
as  well  as  presenting  two  recitals  during 
the  week.  Mrs.  Pyle  is  the  Alice  Parker  of 
Shaw-Parker  musical  arrangements.  She 
does  much  of  the  arranging  for  the  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale,  and  has  her  own  published 
series  of  choral  arrangements  and  composi- 
tions. 

The  Music  Week  chorus,  directed  by 


Mrs.  Pyle,  will  sing  “The  Creation,"  an 
oratorio  by  Haydn.  Mr.  Pyle  will  sing  the 
solo  parts.  The  Choral  Directors’  Work- 
shop, led  by  Mrs.  Pyle,  is  planned  for  com- 
munity, church,  and  school  musicians. 
Techniques  and  materials  will  be  studied. 

Worship  periods  will  be  led  by  John 
Ruth,  Mennonite  minister  and  Professor  of 
English  at  Eastern  Baptist  College.  Pastor 
Ruth,  a student  of  American  and  Mennon- 
ite hymnody,  will  present  a series  of  hymn 
studies  during  the  week. 

Also  on  the  staff  is  Abner  Martin,  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  high-school  teacher  and  Secretary 
of  Music  for  the  Mennonite  Commission 
for  Christian  Education.  Four  discussion 
periods  on  church  music  problems  will  be 
led  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  campers  are  invited 
to  bring  questions  to  these  discussions. 

In  addition  to  the  workshop  periods  on 
art,  Jan  Gleysteen  will  present  a paper  on 
“Art  in  the  Home  and  Church.’’  Wilmer 
Kolb,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  returns  to  Music 
Week  as  director  of  the  Song  Leaders’ 
Workshop  and  of  the  children’s  chorus. 

Planned  co-operatively  by  Laurelville 
and  the  Worship  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite General  Conference,  Music  Week  is 
directed  by  Hiram  Hershey,  Harleysville, 
Pa.  Information  about  the  program  and 
accommodations  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Joseph  Kennel,  Chester  Springs,  Pa.,  was 
speaker,  June  29  and  July  3,  on  the  daily 
devotions  program  over  WCOJ,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  after  Aug.  1,  Kenton 
K.  Brubaker,  Universite  du  Congo,  B.P. 
237,  Stanleyville,  Republique  du  Congo. 

The  William  Jennings  family,  formerly 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  had  a reunion  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  27.  The  parents, 
90  years  old,  also  celebrated  their  70th 
wedding  anniversary.  Their  family  of  elev- 
en children  are  all  living.  They  represent 
the  states  of  California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

Amos  Yoder,  of  the  Orrville,  Ohio,  con- 
gregation, was  93  years  old  July  11. 

The  Frazer  congregation,  Malvern,  Pa., 
summer  Bible  school  closed  with  an  average 
attendance  of  571. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  at  Berea,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  fifteen  at  Glennon  Heights, 
Wheatridge,  Colo.;  five  at  Cumberland, 
Md.;  two  at  First  Mennonite,  Johnstown, 
Pa.;  seven  at  Frazer,  Malvern,  Pa.;  fifteen 
at  Mechanic  Grove,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  and 
New  Providence,  Pa.;  six  by  baptism  and 
one  by  confession  at  Mennonite  House  of 
Friendship,  Bronx,  N.Y. 


Evangelistic  Meetings 

Richard  Martin,  Elida,  Ohio,  at  East 
Zorra,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Sept.  24-30.  Myron 
Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Sugar 
Creek,  Wayland,  Iowa,  July  26  to  Aug.  2. 
Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Springfield, 
Holland,  Ohio,  Nov.  1-8.  Mahlon  Miller, 
Pinto,  Md.,  at  Barrville,  Pa.,  Sept.  13-20. 
Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Sept.  13-20.  Robert  John- 
son, Kitchener,  Ont.,  at  Mannheim,  Ont., 
Oct.  4-11.  Simon  Gingerich,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  at  West  Clinton,  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
Nov.  8-15. 

Myron  Augsburger  reports  that  his  meet- 
ings in  India  are  beyond  expectation  in  the 
response  by  leaders  and  people.  In  West 
Pakistan  four  Hindu  women  with  master’s 
degrees,  who  had  never  attended  a Chris- 
tian service  before,  accepted  Christ,  follow- 
ing one  meeting. 


Calendar 

Virginia  Conference  and  associated  meetings  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg.  Va., 
July  21-24. 

Indiana-Michigan  combined  Church  Conference, 
Mission  Board  meeting,  and  Christian  Workers’ 
Conference,  Goshen  College,  July  30  to  Aug.  2. 
Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  July  31,  Aug.  1. 

Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  4-6,  1964. 
Sunday  School  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug. 
6-9,  1964. 

Ohio  Christian  Workers’  Conference  at  Elida  Men- 
nonite Christian  Day  School,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug. 
9-11. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Illinois  Conference,  East  Bend.  Fisher,  111.,  Aug. 

13- 15. 

South  Central  Conference,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug. 

14- 16;  Pershing  Street  Church  as  host. 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Kitchener  Memorial 

Auditorium,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  19-22. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
50th  anniversary  program,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  26-30. 
Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference, 
Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Nov.  13,  14. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Beachy— Beachy.— Sam  Beachy,  Jr.,  Salisbury, 
Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  and  Bertha  June  Beachy, 
Salisbury,  Meyersdale  cong.,  by  Allen  Beachy, 
brother  of  the  bride,  at  the  Casselman  Church, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  May  19,  1964. 

Buckwalter— Weaver.  — Kenneth  Buckwalter, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Masonville  cong.,  and  Marlene 
Weaver,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by 
J.  Paul  Graybill  at  the  bride’s  home,  May  23, 
1964. 

Christner— Baker.— Donald  W.  Christner,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Ro- 
berta Baker,  Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by 
J.  Robert  Detweiler  at  the  College  Church, 
June  21,  1964. 
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Crills— Brubaker.— Harvey  S.  Crills,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Hinkletown  cong.,  and  Anna  Mary  Bru- 
baker, Stevens,  Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  by 
Isaac  K.  Sensenig  at  his  home,  May  9,  1964. 

Detweiler— Hunsberger.— Marvin  L.  Detwei- 
ler,  Dublin,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  cong.,  and  Esther 
Hunsberger,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Line  Lexington 
cong.,  by  Claude  B.  Meyers  at  Deep  Run,  June 
6,  1964. 

Duncan  — Heatwole.  — Phil  Duncan,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  Springdale  cong.,  and  Janeth  Heat- 
wole, Waynesboro,  Va.,  Greenmonte  cong.,  by 
Roy  D.  Martin  at  Springdale,  June  27,  1964. 

Gingrich— Good.— Richard  M.  Gingrich,  Eph- 
rata, Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Lorraine 
Good,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Martindale  cong.,  by 
J.  Paul  Graybill  at  Ephrata,  June  20,  1964. 

Hess— Frey.— Elwood  B.  Hess,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Erisman  cong.,  and  Anna  Lois  Frey,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  by  Frank  M.  Enck  at 
East  Petersburg  Church,  June  6,  1964. 

Kauffman— Lambright.— Joe  Kauffman,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  and  Katie  Lambright,  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  both  of  the  Lake  Bethel  cong.,  by  Titus 
Morningstar  at  the  Emma  Church,  May  2,  1964. 

Lowery— Griffin.— Lee  A.  Lowery,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Ninth  Street  cong.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
Leona  E.  Griffin,  Masontown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
Paul  M.  Roth  and  Alva  D.  Tice  at  Masontown, 
June  27,  1964. 

Malone— Coates.— James  D.  Malone,  Hanna 
City,  111.,  and  Judith  Coates,  Peoria,  111.,  both 
of  the  Ann  Street  Church,  at  Springfield,  111., 
May  27,  1964. 

Musser— Heller.— Wilmer  R.  Musser,  Good- 
ville,  Pa.,  Bethany  cong.,  and  Shirley  M.  Heller, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  by  Elam 
G.  Lantz  at  Ridgeview,  April  20,  1964. 

Stringer— Hostetler.— Dennis  R.  Stringer,  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  and  Carol  Jean  Hostetler,  Au- 
rora, Oreg.,  both  of  the  Zion  cong.,  by  John 
M.  Lederach  at  the  church,  June  20,  1964. 

VanPelt— West.  — Jake  VanPelt,  Woodburn, 
Oreg.,  and  Marilyn  West,  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  both 
of  the  Zion  cong.,  by  John  M.  Lederach  at  the 
church,  June  19,  1964. 

Weaver— Kurtz.— Luke  L.  Weaver,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  and  Rodella  Kurtz,  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Ira  A.  Kurtz  at 
Conestoga,  June  27,  1964. 


Births 

I.o,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Beiler,  Isaac  and  Naomi  (Fisher),  Gap,  Pa., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Leon,  June  13,  1964. 

Brubaker,  James  W.  and  Nona  (Hochstetler), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Galen  Ray.  born 
Jan.  17,  1964;  received  for  adoption,  June  12, 
1964. 

Byler,  Pollard  and  Lois  (Dayton),  Colorado 


Springs,  Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jill 
Renee,  June  24,  1964. 

Clemmer,  Nelson  and  Esther  (Hunsberger), 
Royersford,  Pa.,  ninth  child,  fifth  daughter, 
Cheryl  Loreen,  May  25,  1964. 

Clymer,  John  and  Amanda  (Snader),  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Melody  Rose, 
June  16,  1964. 

Dagen,  Paul  L.  and  Lois  (Graybill),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Eunice  Jane, 
June  22,  1964. 

Drescher,  John  M.  and  Betty  (Keener),  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  David  Carl, 
July  6,  1964. 

Hartzler,  David  L.  and  Catherine  (Miller), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Luke  David,  june  19, 
1964. 

Hofstetter,  Harley  and  Virginia  (Barr),  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Bonnie  Lou,  June 
14,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Sam  and  Jean  (Baker),  Prophets- 
town,  111.,  fifth  child,  third  son.  Dale  Eli,  June 
23,  1964. 

Kauffman,  Walter  and  Leola  Mae  (Oaks), 
Fairview,  Mich.,  sixth  child,  fifth  son,  Lyle 
Dean,  June  13,  1964. 

Lehman,  Dr.  David  G.  and  Doris  (Liechty), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  sixth  child,  second  son,  Joseph 
Liechty,  June  22,  1964. 

Leichty,  James  and  Dorothy  (Schrock),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Bar- 
bara Dianne,  May  28,  1964. 

Miller,  James  R.  and  Marilyn  (Steiner), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brenda  Kay,  June 
12,  1964. 

Nolt,  Paul  M.  and  Miriam  (Shank),  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Rhonda  Arlene,  May  14,  1964. 

Otto,  John  and  Edna  Jane  (Yoder),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  third  son,  James  Donnell,  June  11,  1964. 

Petersheim,  Steve  and  Anna  (Fisher),  Bird 
in  Hand,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Steve,  Jr., 
June  13,  1964. 

Reesor,  Murray  and  Dorothy  (Diller),  Mark- 
ham, Ont„  third  child,  second  daughter,  Laura 
June,  June  11,  1964. 

Schmucker,  Earl  and  Dorothy  (Yoder),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Julie 
Fern,  June  8,  1964. 

Schmucker,  Ezra  and  Martha  (Aeschliman), 
Tangent,  Oreg.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Nancy  Sue,  May  11,  1964. 

Short,  Paul  L.  and  Joyce  (Kester),  Holbrook, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Kelly  Joe,  June  8,  1964. 

Sommers,  Galen  and  Grace  (Schmucker), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Lecia  Marie,  June  9,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Amos  B.  and  Emma  Mae  (Glick), 
Honey  Brook.  Pa.,  second  son,  Lester  Chris, 
April  16,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Menno  and  Katie  (Fisher),  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Glenn  David, 
April  12,  1964. 

Weaver,  J.  Paul  and  Nora  (Sensenig),  Eph- 
rata, Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Clifford  Lee, 
June  15,  1964. 

Yousey,  Clayton  and  Ina  Rose  (Yancey),  Cas- 


torland,  N.Y.,  fourth  son,  Keith  Richard,  May 
14,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Hochstedler,  Menno,  was  born  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  April  20,  1915;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
the  Parkview  Memorial  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  June  13,  1964;  aged  49  y.  1 m.  24  d.  On 
March  19,  1939,  he  was  married  to  Rosa  Mae 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  and  one  son  (Mrs.  Marilyn  Joyce 
Foster,  Mrs.  Sharon  Lou  Satterlee,  and  Clifford 
Wayne),  2 brothers  and  3 sisters  (Ezra,  Sylvan, 
Mrs.  Mary  Schlabach,  Mrs.  Annie  Miller,  and 
Mrs.  Clairsie  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Leo  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  15,  in  charge  of  Carl  J.  Rudy. 

Mumaw,  Esther  F.,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lillie 
Forry  Mosemann  and  the  late  John  H.  Mose- 
mann,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  24, 
1905;  died  unexpectedly  at  her  home  in  Park 
View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  17,  1964;  aged 
58  y.  10  m.  24  d.  On  May  27,  1928,  she  was 
married  to  John  R.  Mumaw,  who  was  attend- 
ing the  annual  Mennonite  Mission  Board  meet- 
ing at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Helen— 
Mrs.  Laban  Peachey,  Grace  N.,  Catherine  R., 
Lois— Mrs.  Emanuel  Martin,  and  Miriam),  6 
grandchildren,  her  mother,  3 brothers  (Paul 
F.,  Daniel  F.,  and  John  H.),  and  2 sisters  (Mar- 
tha Mosemann  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Denlinger). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Lindale  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  College 
Chapel,  June  21,  in  charge  of  Moses  Slabaugh, 

A.  J.  Metzler,  and  Linden  Wenger;  interment 
in  Lindale  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Catherine  (Honderich)  Bender,  was  born  in 
Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  July  14,  1872;  died  at  the 
Stratford  General  Hospital,  April  26,  1964, 
aged  91  y.  9 m.  12  d.  On  Jan.  13,  1895,  she  was 
married  to  Noah  Roth,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  May  8,  1939.  Surviving  are  4 sons  and 
2 daughters  (Simon,  Ezra,  Aaron,  Josiah,  Katie 
—Mrs.  Moses  Brenneman,  and  Marion— Mrs. 
Alvin  Ramseyer),  38  grandchildren,  79  great- 
grandchildren, and  4 great-great-grandchildren. 
One  son,  5 brothers,  5 sisters,  2 grandchildren, 
and  2 great-grandchildren  also  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Cassel  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  East  Zorra 
Church,  April  28,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Zehr, 
Dan  Zehr,  Dan  Wagler,  and  Henry  Yantzi. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Mary  P.  Bech- 
tel (June  16  issue)  it  was  stated  that  her  hus- 
band survives.  She  was  the  widow  of  Henry 

B.  Bechtel. 


MENNONITES:  WHO  AND  WHY  by  LeRoy  Kennel 


A brief  pamphlet  telling  who  the  Men- 
nonites  are,  where  they  came  from,  and 
why  they  believe  what  they  do.  It  can 
be  used  as  a refresher  course  for  Men- 
nonites,  in  youth  and  adult  membership 


classes,  and  can  be  given  to  non-Men- 
nonite  Christians  desiring  to  know  more 
about  the  Mennonite  faith. 

25tf  ea.;  23<  ea.  per  doz.; 
20<  ea.  per  hundred 


PROVIDENT  r®o 
BOOKSTORE  LA"' 
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# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


A moral  breakdown  among  many  young 
people  has  resulted  in  50  per  cent  of  to- 
day’s brides  being  pregnant  when  they 
come  to  the  altar.  Canon  R.  M.  Jones  of 
Christ  Anglican  Church,  Chatham,  Ont., 
told  delegates  to  Huron  Synod  last  month. 
A lay  delegate,  Dr.  D.  J.  Broadwell,  Wind- 
sor, said  his  experience  as  a general  prac- 
titioner convinced  him  the  minister’s  figures 
were  “not  too  far  wrong." 

• * • 

The  magazine  Christianity  Today  says 
that  a proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  override  the  Supreme  Court’s  ban  on 
public  school  devotional  exercises  “does  not 
merit  support." 

An  editorial  in  the  June  19  issue  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  so-called  Becker 
or  Prayer  Amendment  nevertheless  voices 
concern  about  the  “steady  undertow  of 
secular  naturalism  that  is  manifest  in  much 
educational  philosophy  and  practice.” 

The  proposed  Becker  Amendment,  Chris- 
tianity Today  said,  “would  open  the  door 
in  our  religiously  pluralistic  society  to  a 
variety  of  state-prescribed  devotional  ex- 
ercises.” 

• * * 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Bible  will 
erect  a 12-story  building  next  to  its  present 
8-story  structure  to  provide  additional  class- 
rooms and  other  accommodation.  The 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  1,100.  Presi- 
dent is  Douglas  B.  MacCorkle. 

* # # 

The  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Sciences 
announced  it  was  preparing  a series  of  sci- 
entific sessions  and  other  events  to  mark  the 
550th  anniversary  next  year  of  the  death  of 
John  Huss,  celebrated  Bohemian  Protes- 
tant reformer. 

The  Academy  said  the  commemorative 
events  would  be  designed  to  give  an  all- 
round picture  of  the  reformer’s  activities 
against  the  background  of  his  era.  Huss,  a 
former  Catholic  priest,  was  burned  at  the 
stake  on  July  6,  1415,  after  he  had  been 
excommunicated  by  Rome  and  his  followers 
placed  under  an  interdict. 

* # * 

North  Carolina  Methodists  protested  a 
new  policy  of  Duke  University  which  per- 
mits students  to  keep  alcoholic  beverages 
in  their  rooms  at  residence  halls. 

The  Western  North  Carolina  Methodist 
Conference  adopted  a report  which  “ur- 
gently requests”  Methodist-related  Duke  to 
reconsider  the  matter  and  “to  bring  the 
university’s  policy  once  more  in  harmony 
with  the  official  position  of  the  Methodist 
Church,”  total  abstinence. 

# * * 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  called  on  city  officials  to 
establish  “with  all  possible  speed”  a citi- 


zens’ commission  of  clergy  and  other  lead- 
ers to  cope  with  die  ever-growing  spread  of 
pornographic  literature  among  young  peo- 
ple. 

He  said  the  commission  “should  be 
charged  with  the  civic  and  moral  responsi- 
bility for  taking  the  necessary,  appropriate, 
and  legal  means  of  protecting  our  youth 
and  the  family  life  of  our  city  from  the 
influences  of  salacious  literature.” 

» » » 

The  Newark  Methodist  Conference  called 
for  a strong  civil  rights  legislation  and  en- 
dorsed the  right  of  Methodists  to  partici- 
pate in  nonviolent  racial  demonstrations. 

It  opposed  public  school  prayers  and  Bi- 
ble reading  and  a legalized  lottery  or  off- 
track betting  to  provide  funds  for  New 
Jersey. 

* * * 

A statement  calling  for  the  sale  and 
rental  of  housing  without  racial  or  religious 
discrimination  was  signed  by  134  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  clergymen  in 
Chicago’s  North  Shore  area. 

Asserting  that  residential  segregation  is  a 
“denial  of  the  will  of  God,”  the  declaration 
urged  “homeowners,  if  they  sell  their 
homes,  to  do  so  without  regard  to  the  race 
or  religion  of  the  buyer.” 

It  also  called  on  realtors  "to  accept  non- 
discriminatory  listings,”  and  asked  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  to  "welcome  all  as  neigh- 
bors. We  speak  knowing  that  silence  is  not 
possible  for  us  and  not  safe  for  our  society,” 
the  clergymen  declared.  “We  speak,  also,  in 
hope  that  residential  segregation  will  no 
longer  mar  the  character  of  these  commu- 
nities which  we  love.” 

* # * 

Resistance  to  racial  integration  in  the 
Methodist  Church  is  as  strong  in  some 
Negro  quarters  as  it  is  among  some  whites, 
Edgar  A.  Love,  a Negro  bishop  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  said  at  Greensboro,  N.C. 

“Some  of  us  are  just  as  opposed  to  inte- 
gration as  they  are,”  he  said.  “We  are 
afraid  of  losing  office.  We  have  3 per  cent 
of  the  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  10  per  cent  of  the  active  bish- 
ops in  the  United  States  are  Negroes.  . . . 
If  we  want  office,  we’ve  got  to  stay  segre- 
gated, but  if  we  want  a really  united 
Christian  church,  we’ve  got  to  divest  our- 
selves of  some  of  these  offices  and  this  atti- 
tude." 

* * * 

A wave  of  anticlericalism  is  sweeping 


Quebec— so  strong  that  Roman  Catholic 
priests  have  been  known  to  wear  civilian 
clothing  as  disguise.  So  said  Wilson  Ewin, 
a Baptist  minister  from  near  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec,  at  the  annual  convention  in  To- 
ronto of  the  Association  of  Regular  Bap- 
tist Churches.  He  said  French  Canadians 
now  want  to  free  their  educational  system 
from  “the  stifling  hand”  of  the  church. 

“Quebec’s  problem  is  not  bi-culturalism," 
he  told  the  convention.  “It  is  a problem  of 
finances  and  education,  and  for  300  years 
Quebec  has  been  deprived  of  both  by  the 
Catholic  Church.” 

* # * 

The  Samaritans,  a remnant  of  a once 
proud  people,  are  beginning  to  increase  in 
number.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  only 
180  left,  but  today  the  sect  numbers  357, 
with  all  but  140  living  in  Nablus,  halfway 
between  Jerusalem  and  Haifa. 

When  they  pray,  the  Samaritans  turn  to- 
ward the  nearby  Mount  Gerizim  instead  of 
toward  Jerusalem.  They  recognize  only  the 
Pentateuch  as  Holy  Scripture,  refusing  to 
accept  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament. 

# * # 

In  the  civil  rights  struggle,  America  faces 
an  internal  crisis  as  great  as  that  faced  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  Evangelist  Billy  Graham  warned 
at  Chicago. 

Predicting  a “long,  hot,  and  bloody  sum- 
mer” in  large  cities  of  both  North  and 
South,  Mr.  Graham  said  the  crisis  would  be 
resolved  only  “when  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  have  been  transformed  and  made 
to  love  instead  of  hate.” 

He  noted  that  “the  mood  of  the  nation  is 
now  violent  and  dangerous.  In  my  life- 
time I have  not  seen  so  much  hate,  vio- 
lence, prejudice,  fear,  rebellion,  and  un- 
certainty as  there  is  at  this  present  hour. 
America  has  to  get  back  to  God  in  the  next 
five  or  six  years  or  we  will  face  troubles 
and  blood  such  as  you  cannot  dream  about 
in  your  lovely  suburban  homes.  . . . 

“This  crisis  is  getting  worse.  Only  a 
spiritual  revival  is  going  to  save  us  from 
a blood  bath.” 

Mr.  Graham  stated  there  were  other 
evidences  of  moral  decay  in  society  and 
pointed  to  what  he  said  was  a sexual  loose- 
ness on  college  campuses. 

“We  accept  morally  wrong  behavior  and 
casual  sexual  relationships  because  of  the 
sin  in  our  hearts,”  he  said. 
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What  wonder , 

What  trustfulness , 
That  God  so  sublime 
Lets  each  of  us  share 
As  directors  of  destiny 
And  trustees  of  time. 

-D. 
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Treasures  for  a New  Age 

By  Martin  E.  Marty 

To  some  people  the  new  age  will  prove  to  be  the  best  of  times  and 
to  some  the  worst;  to  some  an  age  of  wisdom  and  to  others,  of  foolish- 
ness. As  the  alert  reader  of  the  Bible  lives  poised  between  a Word  and 
an  age,  between  the  heavenly  city  and  the  earthly,  he  is  prepared  for 
many  interpretations  and  contingencies. 

The  new  age  is  revolutionary,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  called 
a new  age.  Before  one  closes  off  the  Biblical  possibility  for  meaning 
in  an  age  of  revolution,  however,  he  should  listen  to  the  Bible  and 
look  at  its  record  in  history.  A rereading  of  the  Bible  makes  it  clear 
that  the  books  which  make  it  up  were  written  to  be  around  in  revolu- 
tionary times.  They  were  written  to  comment  on  “new  ages”  and, 
better,  to  help  usher  them  in.  Again  and  again  revolutionaries  have 
turned  to  its  revolutionaries,  the  prophets.  How  often  have  not  church 
and  world  been  revived  when  people  in  different  ages  have  listened— 
as  if  for  the  first  time— to  St.  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans! 

The  new  age  is  usually  called  secular.  Indeed,  we  usually  hear  the 
word  applied  by  people  who  are  worried  about  the  secular,  by  theolo- 
gians and  churchmen.  Many  people  to  whom  they  apply  it  would  ask, 
“Who,  me?”  if  they  knew  they  were  being  dismissed  as  secular.  By 
secular  these  theologians  and  churchmen  (and  I)  mean  that  in  the 
modern  world  people  preoccupy  themselves  with  the  mundane.  If  a 
man  is  thus  secular,  his  language  may  be  far  removed  from  Biblical 
concerns.  So  he  may  well  dismiss  the  Bible,  particularly  if  it  is  pre- 
sented as  a book  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  “mundane.”  The 
key  to  the  future  lies  in  part  with  those  who  have  been  reading  the 
Bible  and  giving  it  cultural  context.  If  they  make  it  clear  that  the 
Bible  is  only  interested  in  some  sort  of  supernatural,  transcendent, 
other  order,  secular  people  will  not  know  how  to  face  it.  But  the  Bible, 
read  from  another  angle,  is  a very  earthly,  mundane,  material,  and 
secular  book.  Jesus  belongs  to  the  world  and  He  sends  His  disciples 
back  into  the  world  to  witness  and  serve. 

The  mark  of  the  revolutionary  secular  age  which  most  bears  upon 
Bible  readers  and  distributors  is  its  literary  explosion.  The  public 
media  have  served  to  help  readers  of  the  Bible  reproduce,  pay  for, 
transport,  and  disseminate  an  incredibly  larger  number  of  Portions  of 
the  Bible  than  in  any  earlier  age.  (Continued  on  page  620) 


FIELD  NOTES 

Ohio  Christian  Worker^  Conference  will 
be  held  at  the  Elida,  Ohio,  High  School 
Auditorium,  Aug.  9-11. 

The  19th  CPS  Reunion  will  be  held 
Aug.  2,  10:00  a.m.,  at  Camp  Tel-Hai,  two 
miles  south  of  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  just  off 
Route  10. 

Alumni  reunion  at  Brook  Lane  Farm 
Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Aug.  2,  begin- 
ning with  a worship  service  at  10:30  a.m., 
and  continuing  throughout  the  day. 

Persons  planning  to  attend  the  1964 
Mennonite  Youth  Convention  are  request- 
ed to  register  before  arriving  in  Kitchener. 
Preregistration  forms  may  be  found  in  the 
July  5 Companion,  or  may  be  requested 
from  the  Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  A detailed  convention  pro- 
gram appears  in  the  July  19  Companion. 

John  Eby,  Salunga,  Pa.,  at  Strickler  and 
Swope,  Middletown,  Pa.,  July  25. 

Moses  Beachy,  Puerto  Rico,  at  Longe- 
necker,  Winesburg,  Ohio,  July  26. 

Edwin  Weaver,  Nigeria,  at  Maple  Grove, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  29,  30. 

Earl  Sears  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Waldo  congregation,  Flanagan,  111.,  July  12. 
The  installation  service  was  in  charge  of 
Roy  Bucher,  Metamora,  111.  His  address  is 
410  S.  Main  St.,  Flanagan,  111.  Telephone: 
271. 

A fellowship  called  the  Summit  Christian 
Fellowship  for  Mennonites  in  the  Akron, 
Ohio,  area  meets  each  Sunday  evening  at 
7:30  at  the  home  of  Richard  J.  Yoder, 
2702  Silver  Spring  Drive,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
Telephone:  PL  3-8511.  There  is  a prayer 
fellowship  before  the  evening  message. 
Speakers  for  these  evening  services  are  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  Ohio  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Board. 

Rudy  J.  Detweiler  was  ordained  minister 
to  serve  as  assistant  pastor  at  Burton,  Ohio, 
July  5.  Officiating  bishops  were  John  F. 
Garber,  Burton,  Ohio,  and  Elmer  Stoltzfus, 
Aurora,  Ohio.  Bro.  Detweiler’s  address  is 
Route  1,  Box  213,  Burton,  Ohio.  Tele- 
phone: 216  834-8151. 

Marvin  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  at  Vineland,  Ont.,  July  5. 
Newton  Gingrich,  Markham,  Ont.,  preached 
the  message  and  was  in  charge  of  the  in- 
stallation. 

J.  B.  Martin,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  terminated 
35  years  as  pastor  of  the  Erb  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  July  19. 

Ross  Goldfus,  Argentina,  has  accepted 
the  call  to  be  pastor  at  Zion,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 
Installation  services  will  be  held  July  26, 
p.m.,  in  charge  of  John  Martin,  Neffsville, 

James  Saylor,  former  bishop  in  the  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  area,  died  July  14,  at  the  age  of 
95.  Obituary  will  follow. 

Roy  Koch,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  in  Spirit- 


ual Life  meetings  at  Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Nov.  1-8. 

Harold  Zehr,  Normal,  111.,  in  evangelistic 
meetings  at  Pulaski,  Iowa,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  2-9. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Seventh 
Mennonite  Church-wide  Sunday  School 
Convention,  Aug.  6-9,  will  be  the  large 
number  of  exhibits  and  displays.  These 
can  be  visited  between  sessions  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege Student  Center.  Exhibitors  include 
schools,  church  camps,  church  and  Sunday- 
school  equipment  suppliers,  architectural 
services,  publishers,  and  a wide  range  of 
church  agencies.  Also  included  will  be  a 
resource  center  for  librarians  and  the  "Life 
of  Jesus”  art  display  from  Providence 
Lithograph  Company. 

The  23rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Men- 
nonite Nurses’  Association  was  held  at  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  June  20,  in  co-ordination  with 
the  annual  session  of  the  General  Mission 
Board.  There  were  86  persons  present  for 
the  annual  business  and  program  meeting. 
Thirteen  of  the  16  local  associations  were 
represented. 

Verna  Zimmerman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  re- 
elected president,  and  Rhoda  Wenger,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Lifetime  membership  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Myra  Weaver  Hartzler  in  recognition  of 
her  contribution  as  a Christian  nurse. 

Mrs.  John  Grasse,  Calico  Rock,  Ark., 
gave  a devotional  meditation.  The  main 
speaker  was  Orpah  Mosemann,  director  of 
the  Goshen  College  School  of  Nursing.  Her 
topic  was  "Counterparts  of  the  Stewards  of 
the  Gospel”  in  which  she  discussed  aspects 
of  her  world  tour  of  nursing  schools,  espe- 
cially the  Mennonite  schools  in  India. 

A Latin-American  weekend  retreat  is 
scheduled  for  Aug.  8,  9,  at  Camp  Menno 
Haven,  near  Tiskilwa,  111.  The  purpose  of 
the  retreat  is  to  provide  opportunity  for 
fellowship  and  inspiration  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  churches  in  the  U.S.  An 
invitation  is  extended  to  missionaries  and 
other  workers  who  have  served  in  Spanish- 
speaking areas.  The  program  of  activities 
will  begin  Saturday  afternoon  and  dismiss 
Sunday  afternoon.  Total  cost  will  be  $4.00 
per  adult  and  $1.50  per  child  between  ages 
2 and  12.  If  you  plan  to  attend,  write  to 
Don  Brenneman,  1118  Clarence  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,  111.  60304. 

Change  of  address:  Fremon  Mast  from 
Huntsburg,  Ohio,  to  West  Farmington, 
Ohio,  Box  34.  Telephone:  216  548-5618. 
Norman  E.  Yutzy  from  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
to  59  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Souderton,  Pa. 
18964.  Joe  Esh  from  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  to 
Route  2,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.  Edward  Stoltz- 
fus from  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  1619  S. 
Ninth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  Telephone:  KE 
3-1879.  Rufus  Jutzi  from  Elmira,  Ont.,  to 
944  Concession  Road,  Preston,  Ont.  Tele- 
phone: 519  653-9125. 
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$ EDITORIAL  _ 

Do  We  Need 

? 

Theology  is  a strange,  scary  word  to 
many.  Some  are  afraid  of  the  word. 
Others  blame  the  preacher  for  preach- 
ing too  much  of  it.  Some  reject  cer- 
tain ideas  (which  they  might  not  like 
or  cannot  understand)  because  they  are 
too  theological.  Others  pride  them- 
selves in  not  having  studied  theology 
or  not  knowing  anything  about  it. 

But  what  is  theology?  Very  simply 
stated  theology  is  the  “knowledge  of 
God.”  So  you  can't  be  a Christian  or 
even  a religious  person  and  escape 
theology.  You  can’t  have  a church  with- 
out theology.  Just  as  soon  as  you  start 
studying  or  believing  or  thinking  any- 
thing about  God,  you  are  in  theology. 
Pity  the  preacher  or  Christian  who  is 
not  to  some  extent  a theologian.  Pity 
any  church  which  is  not  concerned 
with  theology. 

Our  day  demands  more  study  of 
sound  theology.  We  live  in  a man- 
centered  world.  On  every  side  we  are 
saturated  with  a society  which  says 
what  we  are,  what  we  do,  and  what  we 
say.  ft  is  time  to  see  afresh  who  God 
is,  what  He  is  doing,  and  what  He  is 
saying.  No,  not  to  neglect  our  knowl- 
edge of  or  concern  for  man  and  his 
needs.  But  we  gain  a clearer  perspec- 
tive and  understanding  of  man’s  need 
and  how  his  need  is  met  when  our 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  will  is  in- 
creased. 

We,  as  Christians,  must  be  theolo- 
gians—each  one  of  us.  Drop  the  title 
of  theologian,  if  you  prefer,  but  not  the 
truth.  Our  world  today  is  searching. 
That  is  apparent  enough.  But  for  what 
or  whom?  For  God.  Life  is  lost  at  sea 
until  security  is  found  in  Him. 

When  the  fact  dawns  upon  us  that 
our  lives  are  empty,  frustrated,  and 
futile  without  God,  then  we  see  the 
need  of  theology— knowledge  of  God. 
Then  also  we  see  the  necessity  of  the 
church  to  continually  call  us  to  the 


study  of  the  Scriptures  which  reveal 
God.  It  is  always  true  that  those  who 
find  God  in  reality  through  His  Word 
also  find  purpose  in  His  world. 

Thus,  every  service  and  every  ser- 
mon should  be  a study  of  God’s  Word. 
Every  meeting  and  every  message  must 
help  men  meet  the  living  Word,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gives  us  the  final  and  full 
revelation  and  knowledge  of  God. 

Yes,  the  church  needs  theology— more 
theology.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
God  we  are  helpless  and  hopeless.— D. 

A Talking  Faith 

Christianity  is  a faith  that  talks.  We 
crowd  behind  closed  doors  with  fear 
until  we  are  delivered  and  infilled  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Doubt  makes  us  dumb. 
Faith  fills  with  fearlessness  and  fervent 
spiritual  speech.  Notice  such  a Scrip- 
ture as  Acts  4:20,  “For  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard.”  Or  notice  I John  1:3,  “that 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare 
we  unto  you.  . . .”  Because  of  the  suf- 
ficient sacrifice  in  Christ,  the  Hebrew 
writer  in  Heb.  13:15  urges  us  to  “offer 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continual- 
ly, that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving 
thanks  to  his  name.” 

in  the  last  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  have  the  beautiful  statement, 
“Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
often  one  to  another:  and  the  Lord 
hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and  a book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  him 
for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that 
thought  upon  his  name”  (Mai.  3:16). 

In  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  have  these  words,  “And  they 
overcame  him  [Satan]  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their 
testimony;  and  they  loved  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death”  (Rev.  12:11). 

Time  and  again  we  are  told  in  one 
way  or  another,  “Let  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  say  so  . . .”  (Psalm  107:2). 
David  says,  “I  will  praise  thee,  O Lord, 
among  the  people:  and  I will  sing 


praises  unto  thee  among  the  nations” 
(Psalm  108:3). 

Yes,  Christianity  is  a faith  which 
talks  and  sings.  It  cannot  remain  quiet. 
One  may  find  that  salvation  may  come 
quietly,  but  he  will  find  that  he  cannot 
remain  quiet  about  it.  Christ  is  not 
very  real  to  the  person  who  can  con- 
tinually leave  Him  out  of  his  conversa- 
tion. 

Why,  if  this  is  true,  are  so  many 
Christians  silent  concerning  spiritual 
things?  First  of  all,  one  must  have 
something  to  share.  We  cannot  testify 
very  well  to  that  which  we  have  not  ex- 
perienced. We  readily  testify  to  that 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard. 

Then  also  in  the  lives  of  the  apostles 
and  since  that  time,  fear  closes  the 
mouth,  doubt  makes  us  dumb,  and  we 
hide  behind  closed  doors  until  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  to  control  our  lives. 
Spiritual  speech  will  overflow  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  in  control. 

Today  we  need  a church  which  walks 
obediently  in  the  will  of  God  and 
which  talks  spontaneously  of  the 
preciousness  of  God.— D. 

Think  on  This 

Take  two  coins  that  look  exactly 
alike.  One  is  genuine;  the  other  is 
counterfeit.  How  can  you  tell  them 
apart?  Secret  service  men  tell  us  we 
should  throw  them  on  the  table.  The 
coin  that  is  counterfeit  does  not  bounce 
The  coin  that  bounces  is  the  real  thing. 

Life  has  a way  of  testing  people  in 
the  same  way— by  their  bounce.  Meet- 
ing the  hard  knocks,  defeats,  discour- 
agements, and  setbacks  of  life  with 
bounce  is  the  supreme  test  of  true  char- 
acter. 

But  move  beyond  the  mere  moralistic 
approach  to  the  spiritual  side  of  this 
lesson.  It  is  possible  for  the  genuine 
Christian  to  fall  into  sin.  But  realizing 
his  sin,  he  quickly  returns  to  the  cross 
for  pardon,  cleansing,  and  peace.  The 
counterfeit,  confronted  with  his  sin, 
will  respond  in  rebellion  or  self-justi- 
fication. Or  again,  the  genuine  Chris- 
tian, facing  persecution  or  trial,  will 
rejoice  in  Christ  and  be  strengthened 
by  adverse  foes.  The  counterfeit,  facing 
trial  and  persecution,  turns  to  other 
paths  of  avoidance  and  denial.— D. 
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The  Bible  will  take  its  place  in  a revolutionary -secular  age, 
in  a day  of  shaking  up  in  world  and  church,  as  its  readers 
regard  it  as  a summons. 

Treasures  for  a New  Age 

(Continued  from  first  page) 


The  multiplicity  of  printed  products  and 
the  haste  with  which  one  may  skim  them 
tend  to  crowd  all  contacts  with  print  and 
thus  with  the  Bible. 

The  literacy  explosion  brings  the  world 
into  our  homes  and  heads:  the  result  is  a 
cultural  shaking  up.  Now  we  can  begin  to 
point  more  directly  to  what  a reader  or  dis- 
tributor of  the  Bible  does  in  such  a new 
age. 

He  knows  that  the  Bible  is  seen  by  many 
people  as  the  chief  agent  against  a shaking 
up.  Is  it  not  a religious  book  and  are  not 
religions  against  change?  Does  it  not  char- 
ter religious  institutions,  and  are  not  these 
institutions  to  be  traditional,  refuges  from 
revolution?  Generations  of  peddlers  of  lux- 
urious, unusable,  showcase  ‘‘family  Bibles” 
have  helped  create  this  impression.  Anchor 
your  coffee  table  with  one  of  those  mon- 
strous creations  of  Victorian  culture  and 
the  table  won’t  move  in  an  earthquake. 
Nor  will  its  owners  and  nonreaders  rec- 
ognize it  if  their  own  windows  are  opened 
and  revolution  occurs  under  them. 

But  chop  up  and  retranslate  that  Bible; 
dissect  and  debate  and  disseminate  it;  pick 
formats  and  languages  which  distract  and 
appeal  and  something  other  occurs.  Best 
of  all,  get  it  into  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
shakers  and  shapers  in  culture. 

The  shaking  up  in  culture  implies  its 
counterpart  in  the  church.  The  twentieth 
century  is  seeing  such  shaking  up  and 
change.  In  part,  it  is  caused  by  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  church  people  to  outside 
change;  in  part  it  is  evoked  by  a number 
of  remarkable  people  in  the  church.  This 
shaking  up  is  leading  to  realignments  of 
Christians,  new  alignments  unanticipated 
in  the  recent  past.  It  is  providing  a new 
means  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  have  read  and  heard  the  Bible  in  the 
past  as  well  as  those  who  have  not. 

One  never  reads  with  understanding  un- 
less he  brings  curiosity.  For  people  with 
different  understandings  of  the  Bible  to 
come  to  hear  each  other  might  well  lead 
to  a fresh  hearing  of  the  Scriptures.  Only 
where  there  is  shaking  up  is  there  oppor- 
tunity for  new  resolution.  The  psychic 


Dr.  Martin  E.  Marty  is  associate  editor  of  The 
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assaults  of  change  lead  people  to  the  Bible 
both  as  refuge  and  as  storm  center. 

The  difference  between  best  and  worst, 
between  wisdom  and  foolishness,  between 
light  and  darkness  or  hope  and  despair— 
where  does  it  lie  in  this  new  age?  The- 
ologians, churchmen,  and  Bible  readers 
agree  that  it  lies  in  God’s  initiative.  Man 
does  not  provide  power  and  meaning  and 
hope  in  a new  age.  I imagine  they  also 
have  come  to  the  consensus  that  the  Bible 
on  the  shelf  as  a closed  book  is  just  that,  a 
closed  book.  But  a Bible  physically  opened 
and  physically  read  can  remain  closed  if 
those  who  have  been  reading  it  have  im- 
prisoned it  in  the  wrong  cultural  context. 
Something,  at  least,  is  up  to  them. 

The  Bible  will  take  its  place  in  a revolu- 
tionary-secular age,  in  a day  of  shaking  up 
in  world  and  church,  as  its  readers  regard 
it  as  a summons. 

“The  local  police  exists  to  serve  the  com- 
munity." That  may  be  information,  and 
the  Bible  is  full  of  information. 

"There  will  be  a safety  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  police  next  Tuesday.”  That  is 
notification , and  the  Bible  is  full  of  notifi- 
cation. 

"The  local  police  are  having  their  an- 
nual benefit  fair,  and  they  invite  you  to 
come.”  That  is  invitation,  and  the  Bible 
contains  much  of  invitation. 

“We’re  from  the  local  police,  and  we 
want  you  to  come  with  us  to  headquarters.” 
That  is  a summons,  and  it  inspires  curi- 
osity. 

“The  Neighborhood  Club  exists  for  so- 
cial opportunity.”  “It  will  hold  a party 
next  Tuesday.”  “It  wants  you  to  come." 
“Come  with  us,  our  club  has  a special  plan 
in  mind  for  you.”  Again,  the  information, 
notification,  invitation,  and  summons  se- 
quence is  apparent. 

The  former  set  of  illustrations  is  an 
earthy  parable  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  ask  their 
message  to  be  taken;  the  latter  is  an  almost 
banal  attempt  at  depicting  the  banquet  to 
which  those  who  feast  on  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  are  invited.  In  each  case,  the  sum- 
mons invites  curiosity  and  inquiry  and  de- 
cision. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  and  shar- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  Bible  have  to  take 
it  with  such  seriousness  and  such  anticipa- 
tion that  they  can  help  change  the  cultural 
context  in  which  it  appears. 


Our  Readers  Say— 

I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  Gospel  Herald.  The  articles  are  thought- 
provoking;  the  picture  and  poem  on  the  front 
page  are  good  and  to  the  point.  I especially 
look  forward  to  the  editorials.  In  the  May  26 
issue,  the  editorial,  “On  the  Road,”  should 
be  read  by  every  Christian.  I have  seen  Chris- 
tians go  through  a stop  sign  on  the  way  to 
church,  in  front  of  more  than  thirty  non- 
Christians  whom  they  were  trying  to  win. 

The  proverb,  “Your  actions  speak  so  loud  I 
can’t  hear  what  you  are  saying,”  probably  ap- 
plies to  our  Christianity  on  the  road.  Rom. 
13:1,  2 should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  traffic  laws.— Wilmer  L.  Schmell,  Bridge- 
water  Corners,  Vt. 

* * # 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the  visit  of  the 
Russian  Baptists.  I appreciated  their  visit  to 
our  community  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  demonstrates  that  our  Christian  love  goes 
beyond  nationalistic  feelings,  and  that  we  are 
sincerely  interested  in  loving  those  whom  some 
would  say  we  should  not  love.  Christian  love 
is  always  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  loving 
even  when  no  return  of  love  is  anticipated. 

It  has  helped  us  to  rethink  how  we  stand 
on  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  that 
we  should  not  get  entangled  with  the  isms  now 
present  in  our  country  which  would  link 
Christianity  with  nationalism.  I feel  that  there 
is  a great  danger  here  and  that  we  can  become 
involved  in  movements  which  in  their  spirit 
are  actually  against  and  opposite  to  our  non- 
resistant  beliefs,  as  well  as  violating  the  Bibli- 
cal principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

It  has  been  a testimony  to  the  non-Mennon- 
ite  Christian  community.— Mark  E.  Moyer,  Tel- 
ford, Pa. 

* -#  • 

We  appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald  for  its 
many  stimulating  editorials  and  articles.  The 
Woifer  family  in  Oregon,  "When  the  TV  Went 
Out”  (June  2 issue),  has  set  a worthy  example 
in  dealing  realistically  with  an  issue  not  al- 
ways so  courageously  faced  up  to.  Thanks  to 
Marcus  Lind  and  our  editor  for  bringing  this 
unvarnished  and  practical  account  before  the 
reading  constituency. 

Mrs.  H.  Cooprider,  in  Our  Readers  Say  (same 
issue),  expresses  the  concern  of  many  more  in 
the  questions  she  raises.  Current  trends  would 
seem  to  justify  a bit  more  of  an  open  editorial 
stand  on  this  portion  of  Scripture.— David  L. 
Miller,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

# * * 

I greatly  appreciated  your  inclusion  of  the 
article  by  Harvey  G.  Cox  on  “God,  Marx,  and 
Communism”  (June  16  issue).  I would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  strategy  used  by  Russian  and 
other  East  European  Christians  to  "de-divinize” 
communism  could  also  be  used  quite  effectively 
here  to  de-divinize  Americanism,  which  has 
become  an  idol  to  many.  We  too  need  to  be 
good  citizens,  but  with  reservations,  recognizing 
that  the  American  political  and  economic 
system  could  use  a little  evangelizing.  Perhaps 
if  we  would  pray  a little  more  for  President 
Johnson  or  Barry  Goldwater,  it  would  serve  as 
a reminder  to  them  (and  especially  to  their 
adherents)  that  these  men  are  not  God  either. 

—Ted  Morrow,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


Then  those  to  whom  it  has  not  spoken 
before  can  also  be  summoned  and  they 
may  well  find  on  its  pages  the  wisdom  and 
depth  which  will  provide  them  sanity  and 
guidance  as  they  enter  the  new  age.  □ 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  34 

The  Church’s  Ministry 

By  Clayton  Beyler 


The  ministry  belongs  to  every  Christian. 
Service  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
life.  The  call  to  salvation  includes  the  call 
to  minister.  Every  Christian  is  called  into 
the  ministry  as  he  accepts  the  call  to  salva- 
tion. The  specific  ministry  which  each 
Christian  undertakes  is  dependent  upon 
spiritual  gifts.  No  single  member  carries  on 
all  the  ministries  of  the  church.  Ministry 
belongs  to  the  church  as  a body,  yet  in- 
dividual members  may  be  designated  to 
carry  on  specific  ministries  as  needs  arise  in 
the  church.  For  the  sake  of  unity  and 
orderly  functioning  of  the  church,  members 
may  be  set  apart  for  specific  ministries  in 
the  ceremony  of  ordination. 

Meaning  of  Ministry 

The  English  word  “ministry”  comes  from 
the  abstract  Greek  word  diakonia  and  is 
usually  translated  by  the  words  "service”  or 
“ministry.”  The  Greek  word  diakonos  re- 
fers to  the  individual  who  carries  on  the 
ministry  and  is  translated  “servant,”  "min- 
ister,” or  “deacon."  The  Christian  use  of 
the  word  “minister”  receives  its  specific 
content  from  the  example  and  teaching  of 
Christ.  Jesus  said,  “For  even  the  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister  . . .”  (Mark  10:45) . Following 
the  example  of  Christ,  each  Christian  seeks 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  mankind. 

The  word  “minister”  or  “servant”  ex- 
presses the  Christian's  relationships  to  other 
members  within  the  church  and  to  individ- 
uals outside  the  church.  The  Christian’s 
relation  to  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  church, 
is  that  of  slave  to  master.  Almost  without 
exception  the  New  Testament  refers  to  the 
Christian  relation  Godward  as  that  of  a 
slave  and  the  relation  manward  as  that  of 
a servant. 

This  distinction  is  significant  if  we  keep 
in  mind  that  the  nature  of  the  church  is 
that  of  a brotherhood,  a fellowship  of  be- 
lievers. Members  within  the  church  should 
never  exercise  lordship  over  other  mem- 
bers. Jesus  is  Lord.  Brethren  in  the  church 
are  servants  one  of  another  and  examples 
to  one  another.  I Pet.  5:3. 

A deviation  from  the  Biblical  concept  of 
the  church’s  ministry  is  reflected  whenever 
“laity”  and  “clergy”  refer  to  a twofold 
division  within  the  church.  The  word 
“laity”  comes  from  the  Greek  word  laos 
which  means  "people.”  The  laity  are  the 
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people  of  God.  In  the  church  all  members 
are  the  people  of  God.  The  word  "clergy” 
comes  from  the  Greek  word  kleros  which 
means  “lot”  or  “share”  and  refers  to  those 
who  have  been  selected  to  share  in  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light.  Col.  1:12. 
In  this  sense  all  members  of  the  church 
have  received  the  inheritance  of  grace,  and 
all  are  therefore  “clergy.” 

Both  terms  “laity”  and  "clergy”  have 
their  background  in  the  New  Testament 
but  in  the  New  Testament  both  refer  to  the 
same  people.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  wrote  80  years 
ago,  “All  Christians  are  God’s  laity  (laos) 
and  all  are  God’s  clergy  (kleros).’’  A re- 
covery of  the  New  Testament  sense  of  min- 
istry would  not  do  away  with  the  “minis- 
try” but  lay  the  responsibility  of  ministry 
upon  every  member.  Only  when  every 
member  senses  his  share  in  ministry  can  we 
steer  clear  of  a professionalization  of  min- 
istry in  the  church  where  only  the  "clergy” 
are  given  the  responsibility  of  ministry. 

The  Content  of  the  Church’s  Ministry 

The  church  has  a ministry  of  teaching 
and  exhortation  to  its  own  members.  The 
church’s  first  responsibility  is  to  be  the 
church.  The  church  needs  to  be  the  new 
creation  of  God’s  people  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  To  be  the  church 
the  members  need  to  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  the  people  of  God.  The  mem- 
bers need  to  be  challenged  to  commit 
themselves  to  live  as  Christ  lived.  The 
members  need  to  live  together  in  love  and 


unity  and  truly  be  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  preachers  and  teachers 
in  the  church  equip  the  saints  for  the  work 
of  ministry.  Preaching  the  good  news  pro- 
vides the  base  from  which  the  saints  in  turn 
go  out  to  witness.  Teaching  provides  the 
application  of  the  Gospel  to  daily  life  so 
that  the  saints  become  a good  example  to 
others. 

The  church  has  a ministry  of  witness  to 
those  who  have  never  received  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  The  church  is  the  minister  of 
reconciliation  to  the  world.  If  the  church 
does  not  proclaim  the  good  news,  who  will? 
The  ministry  of  evangelism  cannot  be 
sharply  separated  from  the  ministry  of 
teaching,  for  when  the  offer  of  God’s  for- 
giveness is  accepted,  those  who  accept  be- 
come members  of  a fellowship  that  holds  to 
established  standards  of  faith  and  practice. 
The  preaching  of  good  news  never  takes 
place  in  a vacuum.  When  the  invitation  of 
God’s  forgiveness  is  accepted,  an  invitation 
is  also  accepted  to  a way  of  life.  The  way 
of  life  taught  by  the  church  is  based  upon 
God's  offer  of  grace. 

The  church  has  a ministry  of  good  works. 
Members  of  the  church  follow  the  example 
of  Ghrist  in  ministering  to  the  sick,  the 
hungry,  the  homeless,  the  neglected  mem- 
bers in  society.  In  compassionate  love  the 
church  seeks  to  relieve  human  misery.  The 
church  has  a primary  responsibility  to  its 
own  members,  and  in  addition  seeks  to 
serve  all  men  as  opportunity  arises.  Gal. 
6:10. 

Specific  Ministries  in  the  Church 

Specific  ministries  within  the  church  are 
based  upon  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  are 
to  function  in  an  orderly  manner  as  needs 
arise  in  the  church.  Various  gifts  were 
given  in  New  Testament  times  to  meet  the 
needs  of  establishing,  extending,  and  nur- 

(Continued  on  page  638) 


Free  Indeed 

By  Catherine  Hernley 

I was  afraid 

Truth  would  expose  my  falseness. 

Honesty  would  demand  I leave  off  parroting. 

Reason  would  deter  my  blind  conforming  to  tradition. 
Love  would  eradicate  prejudice,  narrowness,  and  pride. 
And  oh,  what  pain! 

Now  I am  free. 

And  oh,  the  joy; 

Yet  mixed  with  sorrow,  sadness 
For  the  many  who  are  yet  afraid. 

Afraid.  For  there  is  pain. 

Yet  without  travail  can  we  know  no  gladness; 

Without  giving  can  we  know  no  gain! 
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Nurture 

Lookout 

Met  for  a 
Common  Purpose 

In  the  last  “Nurture  Lookout”  we  asked 
the  question,  “What  is  a workshop?”  We 
pointed  out  that  workshops  will  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Seventh  Mennonite 
Church-wide  Sunday  School  Convention  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  6-9.  The  title  of 
today’s  column  speaks  to  the  question, 
“What  is  a convention?”  Webster  defines  a 
convention  as  “an  assembly  of  persons  met 
for  a common  purpose.” 

What  is  the  common  purpose  which  will 
bring  hundreds  of  persons  together  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  next  month?  The  Conven- 
tion theme  puts  it  in  a capsule— “Teaching 
for  Mission."  Persons  interested  in  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church,  and  in  the  relationship 
of  teaching  to  this  mission,  will  come  to 
the  Convention  to  explore  together  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  all  our  Christian 
nurture  efforts. 

A look  at  the  program  indicates  some  of 
the  ways  this  will  be  done.  At  the  opening 
session,  7:30  Thursday  evening,  Aug.  6, 
C.  Adrian  Heaton  will  discuss  “The  World 
to  Which  We  Are  Sent.”  Mr.  Heaton,  a 
noted  Christian  educator,  is  president  of 
the  California  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Covina,  Calif.  Friday  morning  Paul 
M.  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  speak  on 
"The  Mission  of  the  Church.”  Breaking 
up  into  small  groups,  participants  will  dis- 
cuss the  implications  of  this  address. 

With  this  background  of  thinking  on  our 
world  and  our  mission,  people  will  move 
Friday  afternoon  to  their  specific  areas  of 
interest  and  responsibility.  Twenty  insti- 
tute workshops  will  deal  with  subjects  such 
as  how  to  know  and  teach  particular  age 
groups,  from  cradle  roll  to  senior  adults. 
There  are  institute  workshops  for  special 
interests,  such  as  “The  Pastor  and  Chris- 
tian Education,”  or  “Leaders  of  Learning 
to  Teach  Study  Groups.”  These  institute 
workshops  will  be  continued  Saturday  after- 
noon. One-session  workshops  on  nearly 
seventy  topics  are  scheduled  for  other  peri- 
ods Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday. 

Two  addresses  will  look  closely  at  our 
Christian  nurture  efforts.  “Strengths  and 
Weaknesses  of  Our  Present  Program”  will 
be  discussed  by  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Peoria,  111., 
and  “What  Are  We  Trying  to  Do?”  by 
Arnold  W.  Cressman,  Scottdale,  Pa.  In 
other  sessions  these  aspects  of  the  theme 
will  be  discussed:  "Teaching  and  the  New 
Life,”  Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
"Teaching  for  the  Gathered  Life,”  A.  Don 


Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  “Teaching 
for  the  Scattered  Life,”  C.  Norman  Kraus, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  and  "Teaching  for  Days 
Ahead,”  C.  Adrian  Heaton. 

Other  program  high  lights  will  be  the 
worship  periods,  led  by  Paul  G.  Landis, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  and  special  music  by  the  Men- 
nonite Hour  Men's  Chorus,  a quartet  from 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  School,  and 
the  Virginia  Youth  Chorus.  David  Augs- 
burger, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Paul  Erb, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  present  a special  feature 
in  commemoration  of  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  Ausbund,  one  of  the  oldest  Protes- 
tant songbooks  which  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous use. 

The  program  is  a major  way  of  moving 
toward  the  Convention  goals,  but  not  the 
only  way.  Informal  fellowship  with  other 
Christian  education  workers,  the  bookstand, 
the  “Life  of  Jesus”  art  display,  the  many 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Father,  I’m  not  sure  I know  how  to  say 
what  is  on  my  mind  today,  but  I don’t 
really  care  since  you  understand  what  I 
want  to  say  even  before  I think  about  it. 

Thank  you,  Father,  for  hearing  these 
prayers  which  can’t  be  prayed  in  words. 

Amen. 

. —John  W.  Eby. 


exhibits,  the  poster  contest,  the  registration 
packet  materials— these  are  other  means  for 
the  instruction,  information,  inspiration, 
and  involvement  of  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion participants. 

How  many  members  of  your  congrega- 
tion are  planning  to  be  among  those  “per- 
sons met  for  a common  purpose”  at  Har- 
risonburg, Aug.  6-9? 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  Myron  Augsburger  as  he  is  making 
preparation  for  Youth  Convention  eve- 
ning messages.  Pray  that  his  mind  will  be 
enlightened  to  know  God’s  will  for  this 
responsibility  and  for  this  hour. 

Pray  for  one  who  has  financial  burdens 
which  weigh  heavily  upon  him  and  at 
times  threaten  his  faith. 

Pray  for  Paul  G.  Landis,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  Sunday  School  Convention  wor- 
ship periods. 

Pray  that  the  witness  of  Nes  Ammim,  the 
new  Christian  settlement  in  Israel,  may 
help  in  bridging  the  gap  in  understand- 
ing between  Christian  and  Jew.  Pray  for 
Pax  men,  Martin  Miller  and  Bob  Hoover, 
who  serve  there. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Zion 


The  Zion  congregation,  near  Vestaburg,  Mich.,  was  organized  July  26,  1914,  with  21  charter 
members,  and  John  M.  Yoder  as  minister.  Present  membership  is  20.  Erie  Bontrager  is  minister 
and  Neil  Buskirk  is  deacon. 
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Say  It  Simply 

By  Nathan  Hege 


Language  specialists  have  been  working 
more  than  twenty  years  to  simplify  writing 
style.  Even  so,  a great  deal  of  difficult 
printed  matter  comes  off  the  press  every 
day.  Each  speciality  likes  to  write  in  the 
jargon  it  has  developed  over  the  years:  the 
scientist  writes  in  scientific  language,  the 
doctor  in  medical  terms. 

Christians,  too,  have  developed  a reli- 
gious jargon,  often  unintelligible  to  the 
world— and  sometimes  unintelligible  to 
themselves.  They  repeat  terms,  often 
methodically,  without  realizing  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  say. 

A written  message  must  be  clear  enough 
to  communicate  to  the  reader  with  a mini- 
mum of  effort  on  his  part.  If  language  is 
to  communicate,  it  must  be  language  peo- 
ple use.  It  must  be  direct.  Nothing  is  ac- 
complished by  padding  sentences  with  a lot 
of  extra  relatives  and  involved  dependent 
clauses  just  to  fill  a page.  Nor  is  anything 
gained  by  dressing  ten-cent  ideas  in  five- 
dollar  words,  or  worse,  obscuring  good, 
ten-cent  ideas  in  five-dollar  words. 

Researchers  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
makes  reading  difficult.  All  sorts  of  theories 
have  been  advanced,  some  of  them  good, 
perhaps  some  not.  One  expert,  Robert 
Gunning,  refers  to  obscure  language  as  fog. 
When  fog  increases,  communication  de- 
creases, he  says.  Here  is  one  of  Gunning’s 
examples  from  his  book,  The  Technique  of 
Clear  Writing:  “In  industrial  communities 
the  chief  motivation  for  the  purchase  of 
curtains  is  practicality.” 

The  words  here  are  not  new,  nor  are 
they  difficult.  The  way  they  are  put  to- 
gether, though,  makes  you  scratch  your 
head  and  ponder  the  meaning.  But  let’s 
remove  the  fog.  Let’s  write  it  the  way  we 
speak  when  talking  to  a neighbor:  “In 
factory  towns  housewives  buy  curtains  that 
wash  well.” 

Now  we  get  the  idea  with  one  reading. 
We  not  only  understand,  but  each  one  of 
those  words  shows  us  something.  We  see 
factories  and  their  smokestacks;  we  see 
housewives  taking  down  their  curtains  and 
putting  them  into  washing  machines. 

Even  executives,  though  skilled  in  getting 
facts  off  a printed  page,  are  susceptible  to 
clear-cut  language.  With  apologies  to  Gun- 
ning again,  which  of  these  attempts  would 
more  likely  get  action  from  a mission  board 
secretary? 

“If  the  . . . [mission]  continues  to  defer 
maintenance  operations  through  failure 
to  supply  sufficient  funds  to  make  re- 
pairs as  they  naturally  become  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time,  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  . . . [hospital]  will  be 
considerably  lowered  and,  as  a direct 


result,  major  construction  tasks  will 

then  become  imperative.” 

Removing  the  fog  it  becomes:  "If  the  . . . 
[mission]  fails  to  provide  a little  money 
from  time  to  time  for  repairs,  the  . . . 
[hospital]  will  become  run  down.  At  length 
it  will  cost  a lot  of  money  to  put  it  in 
shape.” 

The  same  type  of  fog  gets  into  our  church 
publications.  I’ve  seen  people,  preparing  to 
teach  Sunday  school,  struggle  over  difficult 
lesson  helps,  simply  because  they  felt  obli- 
gated to  understand  the  church’s  literature. 
When  terms  like  “theological  implications,” 
"relative,”  “irrelevant,”  and  “involvement” 
are  crowded  into  a short  passage,  some 
readers  get  discouraged  and  pass  over  the 
obscure  ideas. 

An  excellent  example  of  fog  appearing 
in  a church  periodical  article  last  year  was 
this  sentence:  “Concomitant  with  the  affir- 
mation that  God  culminated  His  self-dis- 
closure in  Christ,  there  is  the  broad  con- 
sideration of  God’s  revelatory  work  prior 
and  subsequent  to  the  coming  of  Christ.” 

The  writer  could  have  saved  our  time 
(though  it  would  have  taken  more  of  his) 
had  he  stated  his  idea  something  like  this: 
Along  with  our  saying  that  Christ  is  God’s 
final  revelation,  we  must  not  forget  that 
God  also  revealed  Himself  before  and  after 
Christ’s  coming. 

Big  words,  or  unfamiliar  words,  some- 
times add  variety  to  writing  style.  They 
have  a place— if  used  sparingly.  Words  have 
beauty  and  power.  They  have  most  beauty 
and  power,  however,  when  used  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  place.  Even  the  most 
forceful  words  of  a language  may  lose  their 
power  if  strung  together  into  an  incompre- 
hensible mass. 

Big  words  and  involved  grammar  are  not 
the  only  hindrances  to  communication. 
The  quantity  of  words  is  significant,  too. 
Most  of  us  use  more  words  than  we  need, 
words  that  don't  contribute  to  clarity,  and 
thus  stand  as  blocks  to  the  reader’s  under- 
standing; extra  words  only  make  reading 
more  difficult. 

Take  this  statement,  for  example,  from 
another  church  periodical:  "This  commit- 
tee is  also  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  various  tracts  dealing  with  particular 
problems  in  the  past  years.” 

Dropping  the  unnecessary  words  it  be- 
comes: This  committee  also  published 

tracts  on  particular  problems.  About  ten 
words  have  been  deleted  with  little  change 
of  meaning.  The  writer  could  well  have 
used  ten  words  to  be  specific;  we  don’t 
learn  much  from  the  words,  “particular 
problems.” 

Missionaries  usually  preach  in  a foreign 


language  before  they  can  handle  its  big 
words  and  involved  grammar.  They  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  ask  themselves  the 
real  meaning  of  the  ideas  they  want  to 
teach.  When  they  break  down  these  mean- 
ings into  the  simple  terms  they  can  use, 
they  find,  often  to  their  amazement,  that 
the  same  ideas  can  also  be  expressed  more 
simply  in  English. 

Two  years  ago  when  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  an  Amharic  manuscript  for 
a book  on  Christian  family  living,  we 
found  that  some  sentences  didn’t  com- 
municate much.  Our  national  co-workers 
insisted  that  in  many  cases  the  language 
dare  not  be  simplified.  Should  educated 
people  find  the  book  unacceptable,  they 
said,  those  with  little  education  will  not 
buy  it  either.  If  the  educated  like  the  book, 
word  will  spread  and  everyone  will  buy, 
they  reasoned. 

The  argument  may  be  correct,  but  the 
principle  is  wrong.  It  is  unfair  to  a reader 
to  print  something  he  must  struggle  to  un- 
derstand. The  man  who  finds  reading  an 
effort  may  pass  by  the  publications  con- 
taining the  great  ideas  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  choose  cheap  literature,  because 
it  is  more  readable. 

A journalism  professor  I know  insists 
that  the  weightiest  ideas  can  be  expressed 
simply— if  a writer  does  clear  thinking  and 
has  patience.  Students  who  take  him  seri- 
ously sooner  or  later  admit  he  is  right. 

When  a writer  is  certain  he  knows  what 
he  wants  to  get  across  and  refuses  to  hide 
behind  the  fog  of  obscure  language,  he  will 
write  simply,  and  his  readers  will  say,  “That 
is  the  way  I feel;  someone  has  now  put  my 
thoughts  into  words  for  me.” 

What  Is 

the  Mennonite  Church? 

By  Peter  J.  Ediger 

It  is  a pious  church,  priding  itself  on  its 
absence  of  drinkers  and  dancers; 
and  sometimes  a sophisticated  church,  prid- 
ing itself  on  its  tolerance  of  drinkers  and 
dancers; 

and  sometimes  it  is  a Christian  church, 
seeking  to  redeem  both  the  piously  proud 
and  the  proudly  sophisticated. 

It  is  a church  conformed  to  nonconformity, 
and  sometimes  conformed  to  not  conform 
to  nonconformity; 

and  sometimes  a church  transformed  by 
God,  conformed  to  Christ. 

It  is  a church  sometimes  desperately  con- 
cerned about  saving  itself, 
and  sometimes  a church  finding  itself  as  it 
concentrates  on  following  its  Lord. 

—Baden  Mennonite  Church  Bulletin. 
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Perhaps  people  hear  as  saying  things  we  are  unaware  of. 

What  Are  People  Hearing  Us  Say 
About  the  Gospel? 

By  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


Is  the  church  saying  anything  significant 
to  the  world  today?  Is  her  voice  being 
heard,  giving  Christ's  answer  to  current 
problems  in  our  society  and  world?  I am 
listening.  I am  listening  to  church  people 
to  learn  what  they  think  their  church  is 
saying,  and  I am  listening  to  those  outside 
to  learn  what  they  are  hearing  from  the 
church.  Following  are  a few  things  I am 
hearing. 

At  a recent  church  convention  I heard  a 
churchman  say  that  evangelicals  send  mon- 
ey and  men  to  teach  people  of  other  na- 
tionalities to  be  born  again  and  find  for- 
giveness, but  when  one  such  converted 
person  applied  for  admission  into  an  evan- 
gelical college  of  the  mission  group,  broth- 
erhood in  Christ  was  set  aside  and  the 
born-again  rejected  their  brother  on  the 
basis  of  color  of  flesh.  The  church  is  heard 
to  say  that  it  is  color,  and  not  Christ  that 
counts  in  brotherhood.  The  rejected  broth- 
er (?)  is  embittered  against  the  church. 

A plane  seatmate,  having  visited  many 
churches  from  Catholic  to  Quaker,  heard 
nothing  that  spoke  to  his  soul,  or  his  need, 
he  said,  until  he  went  to  a Unitarian  meet- 
ing. The  Unitarian  is,  he  says,  a man's 
church,  while  in  most  other  churches  the 
women  do  tire  work.  When  asked  what  he 
expected  from  the  church,  he  replied,  “A 
concept  of  right  and  wrong.”  He  said  he 
found  in  church  boards  and  committees  the 
same  selfishness  he  found  outside  the 
church,  but  more  of  it.  To  him  churches 
speak  of  personal  relationship  to  God  only 
in  most  vague,  mystical  terms.  Churches  say 
little  he  does  not  hear  elsewhere. 

A banker  whom  I interviewed  reported 
that  his  church  of  fifteen  hundred  mem- 
bers speaks  only  a message  of  “generalities.” 
He  has  heard  it  say  nothing  on  the  race 
issue.  Mennonites  live  in  his  community, 
but  he  has  no  idea  what  they  believe.  He 
has  not  heard  their  voice. 

When  I asked  what  moral  issues  existed 
in  his  community  to  which  the  church 
should  speak,  he  knew  of  none.  The  church 
seemed  quite  irrelevant  to  him  in  terms  of 
speaking  to  man’s  needs. 

At  a country  store  I asked  a member  of 
a church  in  that  community  what,  in  his 
judgment,  the  Gospel  was.  He  replied, 
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“The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Beati- 
tudes.” I suggested  that  “Gospel”  is  con- 
sidered good  news,  and  asked  what  was 
good  news  in  the  Ten  Commandments  for 
the  non-Christian  or  for  anyone.  He  re- 
plied that  it  was  hope  of  a better  life  be- 
yond if  one  does  right.  When  I asked  how 
his  church  was  endeavoring  to  reach  the 
world  with  this  message,  he  reported  that 
their  ball  teams  played  with  other  church 
teams.  I heard  this  person  say  that  his 
church  was  saying  little  more  than  “be 
good,”  play  ball. 

In  a small  Mennonite  church  I asked  the 
group  how  many  would  say  they  had  wit- 
nessed for  Christ  recently,  and  when  most 
in  the  audience  raised  their  hands,  I then 
asked  what  they  did  that  they  considered 
"witness.”  The  predominant  means  men- 
tioned was,  "my  good  life,  good  works."  I 
hear  many  Mennonites  say,  “I  let  my  life 
tell”;  that  is,  my  Christian  life  is  my  good 
works. 

In  a store  I asked  a Mennonite  employee 
what  he  thought  the  Gospel  is,  and  he  said 
it  was  the  love  of  God  in  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  for  us,  by  which  we  can  be 
forgiven  and  made  God's  child.  When  I 
asked  how  this  could  be  presented  to  the 
person  unacquainted  with  Christianity,  he 
said  by  first  trying  to  understand  him  and 
then  by  presenting  the  facts  in  terms  of  his 
experience.  I thanked  God  and  took  cour- 
age when  I heard  this. 

As  I thought  back  over  these  voices  I 
heard,  I was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
four  said  about  the  same  thing— the  church 
is  saying  or  trying  to  say,  “be  good,”  and 
do  not  do  the  bad.  I asked  the  banker  and 
the  seatmate  if  Christianity  then  was  much 
better  than  any  other  religion  that  also 
teaches  an  ethical  code.  Is  this  all  we  are 
saying  as  Mennonites,  that  the  Gospel  is, 
do  the  right  and  don’t  do  the  wrong,  keep 
the  rules,  etc.? 

Is  our  major  testimony  our  good  lives, 
our  being  different  in  some  things  from  our 
society?  When  we  then  make  changes,  as 
we  are  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  are  we 
losing  our  Gospel?  Are  we  losing  our  Chris- 
tianity and  our  message  to  the  world?  We 
certainly  are,  if  all  we  are  saying  to  the 
world  is  that  we  are  different  from  it  in 
our  outward  appearances  and  practices.  If 
this  is  true,  then  we  are  saying  the  same 
thing  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  voices 
are  saying,  that  is,  that  being  Christian 


means  keeping  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  so  living  a good  life. 

What  shall  we  do?  What  do  we  have  to 
say  to  the  world,  and  to  the  fellow  church 
members  of  our  own,  and  other,  denomina- 
tions? What  is  the  Gospel?  What  is  God’s 
message  for  those  who  receive  and  accept 
the  Gospel?  Do  good  and  don't  do  the  bad? 

To  me  the  Gospel  is  well  stated  by  what 
I hear  Paul  say  in  Titus  3:3-7:  “For  we  our- 
selves also  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedi- 
ent, deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hate- 
ful, and  hating  one  another.  But  after  that 
the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour 
toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he  shed  on  us  abun- 
dantly through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour; 
that  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  should 
be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life." 

In  II  Cor.  5:17-19,  Paul  says  the  glory  of 
the  new  relationship  is  a new  order.  “There- 
fore if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a new 
creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  be- 
hold, all  things  are  become  new.  And  all 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us 
to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given 
to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation;  to  wit, 
that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them;  and  hath  committed 
unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.” 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this  great 
change  is  presented  in  Rom.  3:20-26: 
“Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight:  for 
by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But 
now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  law 
is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets;  even  the  righteousness  of 
God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe:  for 
there  is  no  difference:  for  all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ...  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  for- 
bearance of  God;  to  declare,  I say,  at  this 
time  his  righteousness:  that  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus.” 

The  answer  to  the  sin  problem,  right  con- 
duct, and  keeping  God's  commandments  is 
given  us  in  Rom.  6:1-23.  “Shall  we  con- 
tinue in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?  God 
forbid.”  “He  that  saith,  I know  him,  and 
keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him”  (I  John  2:4) . 
Here  right  and  wrong  are  in  their  proper 
perspective  in  relation  to  our  personal  re- 
lationship to  Christ.  Further  explained  in 
Rom.  8,  it  is  clear  that  our  message  to  the 
world  is  far  more  than  knowing  right  from 
(Continued  on  page  638) 
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Which  Shall  It  Be: 

Moral  Vaccinations  or  Moral  Vacations? 

By  Maurine  Clements 


A group  of  children  were  standing  in 
line  one  day  waiting  for  their  smallpox 
vaccinations.  One  little  girl  ran  over  to 
her  mother  who  was  sitting  at  the  side  of 
the  room.  I heard  her  say  in  a loud  whisper, 
"Mommy,  when  is  the  doctor  going  to  give 
us  our  smallpox  vacations?” 

Children  are  being  vaccinated  for  many 
things  these  days  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  ravages  of  disease,  but  have  we 
been  as  prompt  in  giving  them  their  moral 
vaccinations? 

Moral  vacations  always  subject  children 
to  diseases  of  both  mind  and  body,  while 
moral  vaccinations  help  them  to  become 
immune  to  the  ravages  of  greed,  dishonesty, 
lying,  cheating,  vandalism,  and  thoughtless- 
ness. 

Any  deficiency  that  we  may  discover  in 
our  young  people  today  is  directly  trace- 
able to  faults  in  our  teaching  in  the  home, 
in  the  school,  or  in  the  church.  Because  a 
child  must  be  indoctrinated  with  a moral 
sense  of  the  justice  or  right  and  wrong, 
every  adult  is  personally  responsible  for  his 
actions. 

A teacher  who  was  conducting  examina- 
tions in  her  class  not  long  ago  said,  "The 
tests  you  are  taking  in  this  room  today  are 
rather  petty  and  unimportant  in  themselves 
and  twenty  years  from  now  you  will  never 
remember  them.  But  your  character,  which 
is  being  formed  in  this  classroom  right  now, 
will  always  remain  with  you.” 

The  child  of  today  doesn’t  have  a chance 
of  surviving  the  rigors  of  temptations  and 
crime  and  violence  unless  he  is  vaccinated 
against  them  in  his  very  early  formative 
years.  Unless  he  is  subjected  to  Christian 
ideologies  and  taught  to  love  and  respect 
the  life  and  property  of  his  fellow  men,  he 
is  faced  with  almost  insurmountable  temp- 
tations. Without  the  spiritual  food  and 
sustenance  he  will  need  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  the  modern-day  world,  he  is  sure 
to  be  in  such  a weakened  condition  that 
he  will  fall  prey  to  evil  ways. 

I read  somewhere  that  “an  expert  is  one 
who  takes  a simple  fact  and  makes  it  sound 
confusing."  For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  experts  have  been  printing  reams 
and  reams  of  advice  on  how  to  bring  up 
children  properly.  “They  should  not  be 
punished,”  they  maintain,  “lest  you  harm 
their  little  egos  or  give  them  a sense  of 
frustration."  They  project  the  “boys  will  be 
boys”  theory  when  all  parents,  worthy  of 
their  position,  know  that  a heaping  measure 
of  good  common  sense,  mixed  with  a heart 
full  of  love,  will  bring  more  desired  results. 

The  wise  old  expert  who  wrote  the 


Proverbs  gave  this  advice,  “He  that  spareth 
his  rod  hateth  his  son:  but  he  that  loveth 
him  chasteneth  him.”  According  to  the 
daily  newspapers  and  police  reports,  which 
advice  seems  the  most  logical?  The  same 
author  wrote,  “Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall 
give  thee  rest;  yea,  he  shall  give  delight 
unto  thy  soul.” 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a gardening 
expert  to  know  that  if  he  plants  sunflower 
seeds  he  would  be  pretty  stupid  to  expect 
exotic  lilies  to  spring  up.  By  the  same 
principle,  one  would  not  expect  to  raise 
lovely,  well-mannered,  moral  children  by 
teaching  them  race  hatred,  jealousy,  dis- 
honesty, and  violence.  The  better  human 
traits  and  qualities  are  simply  not  grown 
from  seed  of  that  variety.  A child  must  be 
vaccinated  against  the  evils  of  the  world  by 
surrounding  him  with  parents  and  people 
of  high,  moral  character  who  teach  good 
moral  principles  by  living  example. 

We  cannot  expect  children  to  learn  from 
books  alone.  Ninety  per  cent  of  their  learn- 
ing comes  from  “seeing  education  put  into 
action.”  Parents  of  my  acquaintance  were 
very  conscientious  about  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  church  school,  reminding  them  al- 
ways to  tell  the  truth  and  never  to  take 
anything  that  belongs  to  someone  else.  Yet 
this  couple  have  joked,  in  the  presence  of 
the  children,  of  turning  back  the  clock 
when  they  came  in  late  at  night,  so  that 
the  baby  sitter  wouldn’t  charge  them  so 
much. 

Parents  can  preach  until  they  are  blue  in 
the  face  that  “honesty  pays,”  or  that  they 
should  never  cheat  or  steal  or  lie,  but  when 
children  see  the  opposite  being  practiced 
all  about  them,  by  parents,  by  men  in  high 
places,  or  by  companions,  then  much  of  the 
good  teaching  falls  on  rocky  ground. 

Does  society  have  a right  to  saturate 
children’s  minds  from  their  carriage  days 
with  blood  and  thunder  stories  via  tele- 
vision? Do  toymakers  have  the  right  to  sell 
toys  associated  with  war  and  violence  and 
killing?  Do  parents  have  the  right  to  strap 
the  toddlers  with  two-gun  holsters?  To 
read  one  set  of  rules  in  a book,  then  see  an 
entirely  different  set  of  rules  in  practice, 
only  manages  to  confuse  them.  It  becomes 
the  best  kind  of  insurance  for  a life  of 
wretchedness  and  disappointment. 

From  my  office  window  I saw  a small 
baby  carried  in  the  arms  of  its  mother  into 
a tavern  day  after  day.  Witnesses  testified 
that  when  the  baby  cried  or  became  fretful, 
the  mother  gave  it  a long  drink  from  her 
glass;  thus  in  a stupor  it  would  lie  quiet 
for  another  hour  or  two. 


In  contrast,  I have  seen  parents  carrying 
their  babies  into  the  church  where  they 
dedicated  them  to  God’s  care  and  them- 
selves to  the  responsibility  of  rearing  hon- 
est, trustworthy,  and  respectable  citizens. 

Children  today  are  going  off  on  the 
wrong  track  from  the  lack  of  ideals.  There 
will  be  less  juvenile  delinquency  only  when 
parents  catch  a vision  of  Christ  and  His 
ideals,  and  practice  His  teachings  in  deed 
and  in  truth— not  merely  by  lip  service. 

Only  under  God  is  there  a sense  of  moral 
values,  of  right  and  wrong.  Take  God  out 
of  education,  out  of  the  home,  out  of  en- 
tertainment, out  of  the  reading  material, 
and  chaos  will  be  the  result.  Fortunate  are 
the  children  who  have  parents  who  are  wise, 
watchful,  and  sympathetic;  who  know  the 
necessity  of  discipline  and  can  give  their 
children  faith  in  the  powers  which  God 
has  given  them,  to  help  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles and  the  hurdles  of  life,  and  who  see 
that  they  have  their  moral  vaccinations 
early  in  life. 

Some  Things 
Won’t  Average 

By  Joseph  Stoll 

We  were  sawing  wood  with  the  buzz  saw. 
The  pieces  had  to  be  fourteen  inches  or 
shorter  to  go  into  our  cookstove.  Suddenly 
my  brother  called  out,  “That  piece  was  too 
long;  we'll  have  to  saw  the  next  piece 
shorter  than  usual.”  Then  he  laughed. 

But  that  is  just  the  logic  some  people  use 
in  spiritual  matters.  They  feel  their  good 
deeds  will  outweigh  or  cancel  their  evil 
deeds.  They  trust  that  when  God  sees  how 
much  good  they  have  done  in  the  world. 
He  will  overlook  their  sins.  They  build 
their  hopes  on  the  sands  of  their  own 
righteousness.  They  forget  that  some  things 
won’t  average. 

Such  people  were  known  in  olden  times, 
too,  and  are  well  described  in  Ezek.  33.  But 
God  said,  “When  . . . the  righteous  . . . shall 
. . . trust  to  his  own  righteousness  and  com- 
mit iniquity,  all  his  righteousnesses  shall  not 
be  remembered;  but  for  his  iniquity  that 
he  hath  committed,  he  shall  die  for  it” 
(verse  1 3) . 

The  Scriptures  admonish  us  many  times 
to  good  works,  and  James  makes  it  clear 
that  works  are  a must  for  a live  faith.  But 
the  Scriptures  are  equally  clear  that  salva- 
tion comes  by  grace  through  faith,  and  not 
by  works.  This  relationship  of  faith  and 
good  works  to  salvation  is  widely  misunder- 
stood. It  is,  of  course,  misunderstood  by 
those  who  seek  in  grace  the  liberty  to  sin, 
but  it  is  fully  as  much  misunderstood  by 
those  who  are  working  for  a passing  grade 
on  their  heavenly  report  card,  who  hide 
their  sins  behind  good  deeds  instead  of 
behind  the  blood. 

God  knows  His  arithmetic,  but  He  will 
not  compute  averages.  □ 
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Alarm  Clock! 

By  Raymond  L.  Cox 


"Greatest  sermon  ever  preached  on  the 
North  American  continent!” 

Thus  has  history  hailed  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards' “Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 
God,"  which  the  colonial  pastor  preached 
at  Enfield,  Conn.,  on  the  night  of  July  8, 
1741. 

The  sanctuary  was  dimly  illuminated 
with  candlelight.  To  see  his  manuscript 
the  preacher  had  to  hold  it  so  close  to  his 
eyes  that  his  face  was  hidden  from  the  con- 
gregation. Nevertheless,  the  audience  was 
deeply  stirred.  Many  wept.  One  listener 
left  his  pew  to  dash  down  the  aisle  plead- 
ing, “Mr.  Edwards,  please  have  mercy!” 
Several  grasped  their  seats  to  prevent  a 
plunge  into  perdition  which  seemed  in- 
evitable from  the  very  spot! 

As  Edwards  continued  warning  of  the 
woes  of  eventual  judgment,  a number  left 
their  seats  and  clung  to  the  pillars  of  the 
church  for  support,  supposing  the  dread 
day  was  dawning. 

The  Puritan  preacher’s  sermon  kindled 
a revival  which  spread  all  over  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Historians  have  designated 
it  as  "the  Great  Awakening.” 

What  was  there  about  Edwards'  sermon 
which  ignited  revival  flame?  Nothing  less 
than  the  accompanying,  overwhelming  con- 
viction of  the  enormity  and  consequences 
of  sin! 

The  Holy  Spirit  performed  His  office 
work  well.  He  reproved  of  sin,  righteous- 
ness, and  judgment,  and  colonial  America 
awakened  in  revival! 

Conviction  of  sin  may  be  likened  to 
God's  alarm  clock  to  rouse  people  who  are 
asleep  to  the  perils  of  their  sins.  Most  con- 
versions, of  course,  are  consummated  with- 
out the  commotion  which  characterized  Ed- 
wards' dramatic  depiction  of  the  doomed 
dropping  into  damnation.  Yet  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  strange  that  sinners  be 
shaken  with  alarm  when  seized  with  strong 
conviction.  When  Belshazzar,  for  example, 
beheld  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  herald- 
ing his  undoing,  Dan.  5:6  reports,  “[His] 
countenance  was  changed,  and  his  thoughts 
troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins 
wrere  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another.” 

Sorrow  for  sin  is  an  integral  element  of 
repentance.  Weeping  over  one's  wicked- 
ness, of  course,  cannot  wash  away  the  guilt. 
Nevertheless,  a man  must  recognize  his  lost 
condition.  No  one  can  be  saved  who  denies 
he  is  lost.  No  one  can  receive  forgiveness 
who  disputes  that  he  is  a sinner.  “Godly 
sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not 
to  be  repented  of"  (II  Cor.  7:10).  This 
godly  sorrow  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  He  rings  the  alarm  of  conviction  in  un- 
regenerate souls. 


Yet  conviction  of  sin  is  not  enough.  An 
alarm  clock  will  awaken  a sleeper,  but  can- 
not toss  him  out  of  bed.  Many  turn  off 
the  alarm  or  let  it  run  down,  dien  turn 
over  to  resume  their  rest.  Someone  sug- 
gested that  scientists  should  cross  alarm 
clocks  with  electric  blankets  and  pop-up 
toasters  to  pop  people  out  of  bed! 

Conviction  of  sin  thus  only  arouses  the 
unbeliever’s  awareness  of  his  guilt.  Men 
are  not  saved  by  conviction  alone  but 
through  faith,  personal  active  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer.  If  faith  does  not 
follow  conviction,  the  sinner  actually  ag- 
gravates his  guilt,  exposing  himself  to  li- 
ability to  sudden  destruction:  “He,  that 
being  often  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck, 
shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  with- 
out remedy”  (Prov.  29:1).  To  ignore  God’s 
alarm  of  conviction  is  to  court  catastrophe! 

The  Bible  records  examples  of  differing 
responses  to  conviction  of  sin.  There  is 
the  response  of  repentance  and  the  response 
of  rejection. 

As  Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  souls  of  sinners  in  the  crowd  felt 
a strange  stirring.  It  seems  that  some  were 
so  agitated  with  alarm  that  they  actually 
interrupted  the  speaker.  “Now  when  they 
heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart, 
and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do"  (Acts  2:37)? 

The  apostle  announced  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  three  thousand  convicted  sinners 
answered  the  alarm  and  arose  by  faith  to 
receive  spiritual  life.  They  were  pricked 
in  their  hearts  and  repented. 

Conviction  produced  a different  response 
when  Peter’s  sermon  in  Acts  5 was  de- 
livered. The  apostle  proclaimed  to  the  San- 
hedrin the  same  basic  message  recorded  in 
Acts  2.  His  audience  on  this  occasion  also 
was  stirred.  “When  they  heard  that,  they 
were  cut  to  the  heart”  (Acts  5:33).  What 
did  these  hearers  do?  They  did  not  make 
the  response  of  repentance!  The  account 
announces,  “They  were  cut  to  the  heart, 
and  took  counsel  to  slay  them  [the  apos- 
tles].” 

The  same  sun  that  melts  wax  hardens 
clay.  The  same  conviction  that  softens  some 
hardens  others.  At  Pentecost  people  were 
pricked  in  the  heart  and  repented.  In 
Acts  5 Sanhedrists  were  cut  to  the  heart 
but  rejected. 

Everything  depends  on  the  sinner’s  re- 
sponse to  the  alarm  of  conviction,  whether 
it  be  repentance  or  rejection.  The  publi- 
can in  the  parable  “smote  upon  his  breast, 
saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner” 
(Luke  18:13) . Jesus  said  that  he  went  home 
justified.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Paul 
preached  righteousness,  temperance,  and 


judgment  to  come  before  Felix,  the  Roman 
governor  trembled.  But  instead  of  praying 
like  the  publican,  he  postponed  his  deci- 
sion, waving  Paul  off  with  the  command, 
“Go  thy  way  for  this  time;  when  I have  a 
convenient  season,  I will  call  for  thee” 
(Acts  24:25) . Felix  thereby  missed  the  most 
convenient  season  possible  for  conversion, 
the  present,  the  season  when  conviction 
stirred  his  soul.  Although  he  heard  Paul 
often  thereafter,  we  have  no  record  of 
recurring  conviction  causing  him  to  tremble 
again  in  alarm  for  his  soul. 

Some  resent  implications  of  conviction 
of  sin.  Because  they  are  respectable  citi- 
zens, they  feel  they  deserve  a different  in- 
troduction to  the  Gospel.  However,  one 
sin  above  all  others  is  the  subject  of  the 
Spirit’s  reproof.  Primarily  it  is  not  pro- 
fanity, idolatry,  murder,  robbery,  or  im- 
morality which  the  Holy  Spirit  spotlights 
in  brightest  glare.  Rather,  it  is  unbelief. 
Other  sins  are  significant  and  serious.  All 
sins  must  be  forgiven.  But  no  sin  can  be 
forgiven  so  long  as  its  perpetrator  persists 
in  unbelief.  The  Bible  reveals  how  daring 
is  this  iniquity  in  the  definition  of  the  Spir- 
it’s reproving  emphasis:  “Of  sin,  because 
they  believe  not  on  me”  (John  16:9) . This 
issue  is  so  critical  because  it  involves  neglect 
of  the  sole  source  of  salvation.  “He  that 
believeth,”  said  Jesus,  “shall  be  saved;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned” 
(Mark  16:16)  . 

Every  time  the  Holy  Spirit  convicts  an 
unbeliever,  God's  alarm  clock  rings.  And 
that  individual’s  eternal  destiny  depends  on 
his  response  to  that  alarm.  Only  two  re- 
actions are  possible,  namely,  rejection— and 
neglect  is  really  rejection— and  repentance. 

How  have  you  responded  to  this  divine 
alarm? 


By  B.  Wright 


There  is  the  common  idea  that  X in 
Xmas  is  the  English  x and  the  mathemati- 
cal “unknown  quantity.”  It  is  really  the 
Greek  letter  pronounced  Chi  which  is  the 
first  letter  in  the  name  Christos.  Thus 
Xmas  is  rightly  pronounced  Christmas.  (I 
still  like  it  better  spelled  out,  don’t  you?) 

« 

A leader  of  Reform  Judaism  warned  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  that  mixed  marriages— 
between  a Jew  and  a non-Jew— are  an  “in- 
creasing threat"  to  the  survival  of  Judaism 
in  America  and  called  for  a comprehensive 
study  to  “combat  the  growing  crisis  and 
related  problems.” 
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I Just  Couldn’t  Sing  This  Hymn . . . 


Take  My  Life,  and  Let  It  Be 


Frances  R.  Havergal,  1836-1879 
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1.  Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be  Con  - se-crat-ed,  Lord,  to  Thee; 
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Take  my  mo-ments  and  my  days.  Let  them  flow  in  cease-less  praise. 
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2.  Take  my  hands,  and  let  them  move 
At  the  impulse  of  Thy  love; 

Take  my  feet,  and  let  them  be 
Swift  and  beautiful  for  Thee. 

3.  Take  my  voice,  and  let  me  sing 
Always,  only,  for  my  King; 

Take  my  lips,  and  let  them  be 
Filled  with  messages  from  Thee. 

4.  Take  my  silver  and  my  gold; 

Not  a mite  would  I withhold; 

Take  my  intellect,  and  use 

Every  power  as  Thou  shalt  choose. 

5.  Take  my  will  and  make  it  Thine, 

It  shall  be  no  longer  mine; 

Take  my  heart,  it  is  Thine  own; 

It  shall  be  Thy  royal  throne. 

6.  Take  my  love;  my  Lord,  I pour 
At  Thy  feet  its  treasurestore; 

Take  myself  and  I will  be 
Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee. 


I just  couldn’t  sing  that  hymn.  Nope,  it 
wasn’t  the  music,  but  the  words.  They 
struck  me  with  a bang.  Set  me  to  thinking 
real  hard!  Either  this  hymn  had  been  writ- 
ten by  some  dreamy-eyed  Christian— or  else 
my  life  was  really  out  of  tune. 

I didn’t  like  the  thing  at  all.  Read  the 


words  over  quietly  when  I got  home,  and 
did  a little  self-examining  for  a change. 
Want  to  go  over  the  rough  ground  with 
me?  Might  help  you,  too. 

Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee: 

Take  my  moments  and  my  days. 

Let  them  flow  in  ceaseless  praise. 

There  was  a time  when  I could  have 
sung  that  stanza  without  crossing  my  fin- 
gers. But  I’d  slipped  more  than  a notch  or 
two  these  past  few  years.  Very  irregular  at 
worship  . . . never  having  time  for  church 
work  . . . been  using  my  “moments  and 
days”  for  myself  so  much  that  I almost 
felt  like  a stranger  when  I got  to  church. 

Take  my  voice,  and  let  me  sing 
Always,  only,  for  my  King ; 

Take  my  lips,  and  let  them  be, 

Filled  with  messages  from  Thee. 

I stopped  right  there  when  we  were  sing- 
ing this  hymn.  Set  me  to  remembering 
when  I was  a regular  choir  member  before 
I got  too  busy  for  such  things.  Come  to 
think  of  it— couldn’t  even  recall  when  I had 
last  spoken  to  someone  about  Christ.  Funny 
how  you  can  slip  all  the  way  down  the 
ladder. 

Take  my  silver  and  my  gold; 

Not  a mite  would  1 withhold; 


Take  my  intellect,  and  use 
Every  power  as  Thou  shalt  choose. 

Really  gulped  when  I saw  that  "silver 
and  gold”  stuff.  Couldn’t  sing  it  at  all, 
especially  that  part  about  “not  a mite 
would  I withhold."  My  withholding  tax 
on  the  Lord’s  gifts  had  been  running  pretty 
steep!  Can’t  really  crow  about  two  bucks 
a week— not  with  all  these  blessings  from 
Him! 

Kind  of  rough  stuff!  Didn’t  like  the 
hymn  at  all.  Couldn’t  sing  it  with  much 
of  a convincing  voice— much  less  a clear 
conscience. 

Then  I got  to  thinking— really  serious- 
like  for  the  first  time  in  months.  With  so 
many  blessings  coming  my  way,  it  was  a 
cinch  that  I had  slipped  into  gross  indiffer- 
ence and  ingratitude. 

Could  have  squirmed  a bit  lower  and 
tried  to  ignore  that  loud  sermon  that  hymn 
preached! 

Instead,  I talked  it  over  with  my  family 
later  that  afternoon.  Showed  them  how  we 
had  been  wasting  God-given  time,  money, 
abilities  on  all  sorts  of  useless  things.  Short- 
changed God  all  the  way  in  spite  of  His 
blessings! 

We  started  to  make  immediate  plans  to 
bring  our  lives  into  tune  with  that  hymn— 
and  with  God. 

Regular  worship  every  Sunday,  using  our 
time  in  worth-while  service,  joyous  and 
liberal  giving— these  are  some  of  the  changes 
that  hymn  made  in  our  family. 

Still  a long  way  to  go,  but  we  can  at  least 
sing  that  hymn  now,  and  mean  every  word; 
Take  my  love;  my  Lord,  I pour 
At  Thy  feet  its  treasurestore; 

Take  myself  and  I will  be 
Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee. 


* • • 

“What  can  faith  and  five  dollars  do?” 
people  asked  when  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter’s widow,  Louise  Wotring  Lyle,  proposed 
to  help  the  needy  and  sick  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mrs.  Lyle  had  only  her  trust  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  her  five  dollars,  but  in  1893  she  rented 
half  of  a double  house  011  Sherman  Avenue, 
on  Pittsburgh’s  north  side,  and  launched 
a hospital.  She  was  ignored  at  first,  then 
criticized  by  many  leading  churchmen. 
There  was  even  a hassle  over  her  naming 
the  hospital,  “The  Presbyterian  Hospital.” 
Some  thought  it  degraded  Presbyterianism! 
Louise  Lyle  was  concerned  only  that  the 
poor  of  Pittsburgh  should  have  adequate 
care  in  time  of  illness. 

Thanks  to  Louise  Lyle’s  “five  dollars  and 
faith  in  Almighty  God,”  Presbyterian- 
University  Hospital  and  Nursing  School  to- 
day is  the  leading  surgical  and  medical  unit 
of  the  Medical  Center  hospitals  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

William  P.  Barker  in  Personalities  Around  Jesus 
(Fleming  H.  Revell). 
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MISSIONS 


We  live  in  a world  of  increasing  tension, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live 
with  unpredictable  political  developments. 

We  will  not  always  be  sure  what  is  ahead. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  plan  our  work  with 
a sure  sense  of  direction.  We  will  not  al- 
ways find  our  brand  of  democracy. 

We  have  come  through  two  decades  when 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. The  major  transition  from 
colonialism  to  independence  has  taken 
place,  and  to  illustrate  this  the  member- 
ship of  United  Nations  has  increased  from 
55  members  in  1946  to  113  in  1964. 

Now  we  are  facing  a period  of  major  re- 
adjustment as  new  nations  emerge  from 
the  struggle  of  independence  to  face  the 
ongoing  task  of  developing  governments 
that  can  function.  These  governments  are 
new;  they  have  emerged  under  the  emo- 
tional pressure  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Now  there  remains  the  job  of  maintain- 
ing national  unity  and  progress.  Many 
divergent  elements  that  were  submerged  in 
the  struggle  for  independence  now  are 
breaking  out.  Inexperienced  leaders  are 
caught  in  the  cross  fire  of  tribal  division. 
Maintaining  national  unity  and  cohesive- 
ness will  result  in  authoritative  govern- 
ments, rather  than  the  form  of  democracy 
we  are  accustomed  to. 

These  governments  will  not  follow  the 
traditional  patterns.  Often  national  reli- 
gions will  play  a major  role.  Often  the 
military  will  be  the  only  effective  means  of 
maintaining  order.  Socialism  with  rigid 
controls  is  inevitable.  Communism  will 
probably  spread  its  influence  over  more  and 
more  areas  of  our  world. 


Paul  N.  Kraybill  is  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga, 
Pa. 

Originally  from  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  he  attended 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Joining  the  mission 
board  staff  in  the  early  1950's  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  Missionary  Messenger,  he  later  served  as 
editor  and  assistant  secretary  before  filling  the  office 
of  secretary.  During  his  term  of  service  he  has  done 
extensive  visiting  of  overseas  mission  and  relief 
posts,  the  latest  being  a Dec.  25,  1963,  to  March  7, 
1964,  tour  to  Somalia,  Tanganyika,  Ethiopia,  Asia, 
and  Indonesia. 

He  also  serves  as  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Mis- 
sion Board  Secretaries  (COMBS),  an  inter-Men- 
nonite  organization. 


YOUR  GENERAL  MISSION  AND  SERVICE  OFFICE 
MENNONITE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


The  population  increase  vastly  compli- 
cates the  problem  and  leaves  these  nations 
with  almost  insurmountable  problems. 
Poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  illiteracy  add 
to  the  confusion.  In  such  a world,  we  will 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  what  we  find. 
The  worst  mistake  we  can  make  is  to  equate 
our  American  way  of  life  with  the  will  of 
God. 

Many  of  the  basic  values  of  our  Christian 
heritage  are  canceled  out  by  our  insuffer- 
able arrogance  and  pride,  our  unbelievable 
materialism,  our  crude  superficial  self-cen- 
teredness, and  our  transparent  insincerity. 
We  are  not  very  popular  as  Americans,  and 
to  identify  our  Christianity  with  Ameri- 
canism is  to  cancel  out  much  of  our  witness 
to  the  world. 

But  tensions  open  new  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  times  of  tension,  it  is  for  us  to 
reveal  the  reconciling  love  of  Christ.  For 
Christ  this  meant  suffering  as  His  love  met 
rebellion  and  refusal.  He  did  not  force  or 
bribe  or  deceive.  He  only  loved  and  in 
loving  He  suffered,  because  His  love  was 
rejected. 

So,  too,  we  cannot  force  men  to  accept 
our  faith,  or  buy  their  souls  with  promises, 
or  deceive  them  with  our  words.  We  must 
love,  and  in  loving,  we  must  suffer,  and  in 
suffering  only  can  we  bring  healing— the 
healing  of  Christ  that  reconciles. 

We  will  need  to  learn  to  live  and  be, 
even  if  we  cannot  say  or  do  where  saying 
and  doing  are  forbidden.  We  must  learn 
to  love  and  respect  those  who  differ.  We 
must  forget  our  arrogant  attitudes  and  our 
self-centered  ideas— they  do  not  have  the 
answers.  We  must  learn  to  love  when  it 
is  popular  to  hate.  We  must  lose  ourselves, 
our  prerogatives,  and  priorities  if  Christ 
would  win  men. 

Suffering  Love 

For  us  as  Americans  we  cannot  wipe  off 
our  white  faces  and  probably  we  would 
gain  little  by  surrendering  our  passports. 
But  there  is  another  dimension— suffering 
love— and  this  will  take  us  into  uncharted 
and  dangerous  paths. 

To  accept  the  government’s  requirement 
for  teaching  Islam,  to  love  the  communist, 
to  mediate  between  East  and  West,  to 


bridge  the  gap  between  liberal  and  ortho- 
dox, to  identify  with  human  need,  to  pene- 
trate sympathetically  into  the  heart  of  non- 
Christian  religions,  to  live  in  the  houses  of 
the  common  man,  to  stay  at  our  post  when 
danger  strikes,  to  learn  to  handle  fear- 
cold,  stark  terror— when  the  next  gun  may 
be  pointed  at  us,  to  be  willing  to  be  un- 
popular and  criticized  because  of  our  stand, 
this  is  the  role  of  suffering  love,  and  all  of 
this  Christ  undertook— but  how  often  we 
shrink  away. 

It  is  tragic  that  so  often  today  the  issues 
are  blurred  by  a misunderstanding  of  our 
task  and  our  role.  We  hate  communism  and 
defend  Americanism,  all  in  the  name  of 
Christianity.  We  take  sides  to  defend  our 
interests.  We  wield  our  faith  as  a weapon 
to  protect  ourselves.  We  reject  the  sinner 
because  he  is  not  good  enough.  We  measure 
our  love  by  what  we  gain.  We  refuse  to 
understand  others  for  fear  we  lose  some- 
thing ourselves. 

And  so  our  task,  as  Jesus  suggests  in 
John  17,  is  to  reconcile  men  to  men  and 
men  to  God.  Our  workers  are  not  afraid  in 
Saigon  or  Mogadiscio,  and  their  presence 
there  is  an  eloquent  witness.  Our  workers 
have  stayed  in  Somalia;  they  have  accepted 
the  handicap  of  working  under  severe  re- 
strictions—but  their  willingness  to  work  un- 
der these  conditions  has  opened  new  doors 
of  communication  to  the  Muslims  who  are 
getting  a new  vision  of  what  Christianity 
really  means. 

Christianity  is  vastly  misunderstood.  To 
some  it  means  the  Crusades;  to  some  it 
means  the  military  power  of  the  Western 
nations;  to  others  it  means  license  to  do 
things  that  Muslims  consider  evil.  But 
only  by  suffering  ourselves  can  we  make 
real  to  others  what  Christianity  does  mean. 

This  then  is  our  task— to  reconcile  men 
to  men  and  men  to  God,  and  this  is  done 
only  at  the  cost  of  our  involvement  in 
suffering  love.  This  is  a unique  role  under- 
stood by  so  few  and  practiced  by  even  less. 

In  our  world  today,  men  are  arrayed 
against  men,  nations  against  nations,  races 
against  races,  religions  against  religions, 
churches  against  churches,  denominations 
against  denominations.  The  way  of  the 
cross  is  the  only  way  to  heal  these  tensions— 
or  bridge  these  gaps,  or  join  together  those 
broken  apart. 

But  this  is  not  easy,  and  we  will  be  mis- 
understood, rejected,  despised.  But  so  was 
Christ,  and  can  we  do  any  less?  This  is  our 
role,  and  again  and  again  the  call  is  coming 
to  us  to  fill  this  need  in  our  world  because 
nobody  else  is  bothering  to  do  it. 

Mobility 

We  are  most  likely  to  feel  secure  when 
we  are  in  a position  of  authority,  or  in  a 
familiar  place— but  today's  task  demands  of 
us  the  price  of  insecurity  and  mobility.  For 
our  missionaries,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  sacrifices. 


To  reconcile  men  to  men  and  men  to  God. 

The  Task 

By  Paul  N.  Kraybill 
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To  live  in  the  midst  of  danger,  to  work 
in  uncertain  and  unpredictable  circum- 
stances, to  keep  alert  and  flexible  rather 
than  entrenched  in  the  tried  and  proved 
ways— all  of  this  requires  a tremendous  spir- 
itual resource. 

For  those  of  us  who  never  try  anything 
new,  who  never  stray  very  far  from  the 
traditional  patterns,  or  the  established  cus- 
tom, or  the  familiar  places— it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  helplessness  and  uncertain- 
ty one  feels  in  a place  that  is  strange  and 
new. 

We  have  been  taught  that  tradition  is 
important,  and  it  is;  that  change  should  be 
guarded,  and  it  should  be;  that  new  ideas 
be  studied  cautiously,  and  that  is  right;  but 
change  is  not  our  choice,  and  retaining  the 
past  is  not  our  privilege. 

A missionary  who  leaves  his  field  for  a 
year  finds  it  hard  to  readjust  when  he  re- 
turns; everything  has  changed  so  greatly. 
If  he  is  gone  two  years,  he  goes  back  under 
a great  handicap,  and  after  three  years,  he 
is  out  of  the  race.  Do  not  forget  that  mis- 
sionaries too  are  resistant  to  change.  Pat- 
terns and  traditions  become  established 
there,  too. 

The  missionary  becomes  dependent  on 
his  institution  and  the  techniques  of  the 
past.  His  role  as  leader  a few  years  ago  is 
not  given  up  easily.  The  boys  he  worked 
with  do  not  seem  to  qualify  as  men.  Just  a 
short  while  ago  everyone  was  dependent  on 
him— now  it  is  not  easy  to  be  dependent  on 
them. 

So  we  must  understand  the  problem  of 
our  workers,  yet  we  must  lead  out  in  a new 
mobility  that  reckons  with  the  changes  of 
our  time.  This  will  mean  new  priorities, 
new  emphases,  changes  of  strategy,  transfer 
of  workers,  a reduction  here,  a shift  there, 
an  increase  at  another  place.  We  dare  not 
settle  into  a position  as  keepers  of  a worn- 
out  program. 

New  Dimensions  in  Brotherhood 

In  all  that  one  sees  in  our  world  today, 
the  one  glorious,  outstanding  fact  is  the 
triumph  of  Christ’s  church.  That  the 
church  is  there  at  all  is  a continuing  testi- 
mony to  the  miracle  of  God’s  grace. 

To  see  men  and  women  who  share  the 
faith,  who  have  reached  spiritual  maturity, 
whose  spiritual  insights  humiliate  us,  who 
have  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness  and  live 
in  light,  who  live  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
without  a heritage  of  Christian  training— 
this  is  the  greatest  joy  I know. 

Around  the  world  one  sees  again  and 
again  those  whose  lives  have  been  touched 
and  changed,  who  are  at  once  our  brethren 
though  we  may  never  have  met  before, 
who  share  in  spiritual  fellowship  naturally. 

They  live  in  the  midst  of  fear  and  ten- 
sion—as  the  brother  in  Vietnam  whose  work 
takes  him  into  dangerous  village  areas,  but 
he  refuses  to  carry  weapons  and  he  has  no 
fear— or  the  ones  in  Somalia  who  brave  the 


persecution  of  family  and  the  wrath  of  gov- 
ernment by  firm  conviction  and  resolute 
action— or  the  brethren  in  Ethiopia  who  go 
on  with  the  church  in  spite  of  personal 
danger. 

It  is  an  active,  witnessing  church,  as  the 
congregation  in  Indonesia  with  six  outposts 
—or  the  Tanganyika  pastors  with  a parish 
of  15  churches— or  those  many  others  who 
leave  their  homes  to  work  in  isolated  places, 
and  who  witness  as  they  work  and  gather 
believers  around  them. 

It  is  this  young  church  that  represents 
the  most  strategic  and  powerful  tool  for 
evangelism  in  today’s  world.  Our  planning 
from  here  on  must  more  and  more  take 
this  into  account.  This  church  at  home 
among  its  people  can  communicate  in  ways 
that  we  can  never  expect  to. 

From  here  on  we  must  reckon  with  these 
churches.  They  continue  to  want  our  help 
and  our  workers.  But  we  must  be  creative 
to  find  ways  to  help  them  to  learn  the  task 
and  do  it.  This  will  require  that  we  go 
with  them  in  new  dimensions  of  brother- 
hood. We  must  partner  with  them  as  they 
open  new  areas  among  the  nomads  of  Ethi- 
opia, or  send  workers  to  Dar  es  Salaam,  the 
capital  city  of  Tanganyika. 

We  must  find  new  ways  to  develop  an 
exchange  of  fellowship  and  sharing  be- 
tween churches.  We  have  much  to  share 
with  them;  they  have  much  to  teach  us.  In 
a relationship  of  equality  in  brotherhood, 
we  can  both  be  strengthened  in  our  mutual 
tasks.  In  the  fellowship  of  interchange  and 
sharing,  we  can  both  grow  spiritually.  So 
new  forms  of  service  must  be  found  that 
will  help  the  churches  to  realize  their  po- 
tential. 

This  will  require  that  we  be  willing  for 
them  to  teach  us  and  help  us— and  in  so 
doing  they  will  learn.  We  must  be  ready 
to  be  the  teacher  whose  student  becomes 
greater  than  his  teacher. 

Saigon,  Dar  es  Salaam,  La  Ceiba,  Teguci- 
galpa, Saarbriicken,  Luxembourg  City, 
Nairobi,  Chisimaio.  . . . These  are  the  cities 
of  our  world  where  populations  are  grow- 
ing. People  are  flooding  in;  youth  are  swell- 
ing in  numbers.  Here  the  restless,  groping 
youth  of  our  time  are  seeking  for  hope  and 
meaning,  and  here  we  must  be  found.  It  is 
striking  to  notice  how  often  you  find  that 
in  these  cities  one  third,  one  fourth,  or  one 
half  of  the  population  is  under  20  years  of 
age. 

In  recent  years,  more  and  more  of  our 
workers  are  found  not  on  mission  stations 
in  an  isolated  hilltop  but  on  busy  streets 
where  traffic  roars  past  24  hours  a day, 
where  neighbors  live  only  inches  away,  and 
where  the  lonely  isolation  of  the  rural  sta- 
tion is  replaced  by  the  ever-present  mass  of 
people.  But  here  is  where  the  people  are, 
and  here  we  must  be.  This  will  demand 
new  forms  of  witness— for  here  medical  and 
educational  needs  are  not  so  apparent; 


need,  while  just  as  great,  is  much  harder  to 
define  and  minister  to. 

The  Meaning  of  Witness  and  Service 

Over  the  years,  we  have  supported  both 
relief  and  mission  programs,  usually  as 
separate  programs  each  with  its  own  func- 
tion and  role.  We  have  done  right  in  being 
concerned  about  the  material  needs  of  our 
world. 

As  one  climbs  the  hillsides  of  Hong  Kong 
or  walks  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  as  one  sees 
the  starving  in  Java  or  the  refugees  in  Laos, 
or  the  wounded  from  border  clashes  in 
Africa,  one  continues  to  realize  that  the 
church  must  be  there  with  a ministry  of 
healing  and  help,  if  we  are  to  communicate 
to  the  people  of  our  world. 

As  I have  gone  from  place  to  place,  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit- 
ual quality  and  concern  of  our  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  teams.  Repeatedly  one 
sees  a desire  for  closer  relationship  to  the 
mission  program  of  the  church. 

Relief  workers  are  increasingly  frustrated 
with  a physical  ministry  that  does  not  get 
to  the  root  of  the  spiritual  problem.  Actual- 
ly, many  feel  themselves  to  be  missionaries 
and  want  to  be  missionaries. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  powerful  and 
eloquent  testimony  that  has  been  given  by 
our  relief  and  peace  witness  around  the 
world.  In  a very  eloquent  way,  it  has  dem- 
onstrated our  belief  in  discipleship  that 
works  and  serves,  and  it  has  spoken  clearly 
to  the  confused  masses  of  our  time. 

MCC’s  willingness  to  be  associated  with 
our  Mennonite  witness  and  the  Mennonite 
churches  has  been  most  commendable.  This 
has  been  done  without  apology;  with  the 
conviction  that  in  these  areas  of  disciple- 
ship, peace,  and  physical  concern  we  have 
a role  that  is  greatly  neglected. 

There  are  those  who  are  ministering  to 
physical  needs  and  there  are  those  who  are 
preaching  the  Gospel.  But  to  serve  human 
need  without  spiritual  concern  is  dangerous 
and  to  preach  the  Gospel  without  obedient 
discipleship  is  heresy. 

Still  it  is  for  us  of  the  Mennonite  broth- 
erhood to  find  new  ways  to  relate  our  mis- 
sion and  service  programs  in  a spiritual  wit- 
ness that  arises  from  our  conviction  that  the 
whole  Gospel  must  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  man’s  need. 

In  Vietnam,  we  have  worked  happily  side 
by  side  with  MCC.  In  East  Africa,  the  MCC 
Teachers’  Abroad  Program  is  strengthen- 
ing and  complementing  the  witness  of  the 
church.  In  Hong  Kong,  the  testimony  of 
MCC  has  prepared  the  way  for  a Mennon- 
ite mission  board  to  enter. 

In  Laos,  the  door  is  open  for  the  mission 
board  and  MCC  to  co-operate  in  a joint 
relief-mission  project.  In  British  Honduras, 
our  Board  has  taken  over  an  MCC  pro- 
gram. We  are  carrying  forward  the  work 

(Continued  on  page  638) 
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The  church  might  mistakenly  interpret  its  primary 
role  as  assisting  in  nation  building. 


Asia— Continent 
in  Turmoil 


By  Wilbert  Shenk,  assistant  director 

Upon  returning  from  the  recent  com- 
missioner visit  to  the  MCC  projects  in  Asia, 
someone  asked  me  which  country  was  the 
high  light.  This  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer.  Each  country  is  unique  and  the 
work  our  people  are  doing  varies  consider- 
ably. The  following  is  something  of  a 
capsule  summary  of  things  seen  and  heard 
along  the  way. 

Korea 

Seeing  Korea  in  winter  leaves  a vivid  im- 
pression of  wholesale  need  intensified  by  a 
pervasive  and  penetrating  cold.  The  prob- 
lem of  abandoned  children  continues  grow- 
ing in  Korea  because  of  cultural  mores  and 
social  evils. 

MCC  volunteers  are  working  creatively 
(and  with  some  success)  on  the  problem 
from  two  directions.  Family-Child  Assist- 
ance (FCA)  is  aiding  families  in  difficulty 
who  might  be  tempted  to  abandon  their 
children  by  providing  support  for  a child 
to  remain  in  school  while  the  family  gets  on 
its  feet  through  a self-help  project. 

The  Child  Care  Training  course  for 
orphanage  workers  is  directed  toward  im- 
proving the  quality  of  care  given  children 
in  orphanages  (the  average  orphanage 
worker  knows  little  about  caring  for  chil- 
dren as  persons  with  emotional  and  spirit- 
ual needs).  The  Mennonite  Vocational 
School,  of  course,  prepares  orphan  boys  for 
entry  into  society  equipped  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood and  be  useful  and  responsible  persons. 

Hong  Kong 

The  situation  in  Hong  Kong  is  changing. 
The  influx  of  refugees  from  Mainland 
China  has  been  slowed  to  a tiny  trickle. 
There  is  probably  little  outright  starvation. 
There  are  many  signs  of  growing  pros- 
perity. 

The  rate  of  economic  growth  has  been 
high  and  sustained  over  a period  of  years. 
But  there  are  two  Hong  Kongs  as  evidenced 
by  the  subsistence  conditions  of  the  400 
FCA  and  Educational  Assistance  Program 
(EAP)  cases  and  their  families  MCC  is 
serving.  They  live  in  hillside  shacks  "plas- 
tered" with  flattened  tin  cans,  whole  fami- 
lies are  jammed  into  hallway  corners  or 
single-room  apartments,  and  some  call  the 
shadow  of  a building  “home." 


of  MCC  Foreign  Relief  and  Services 

Vietnam 

Everything  in  Vietnam  is  overshadowed 
by  the  war.  No  one  dares  to  predict  the 
outcome,  though  there  is  a nagging  fear 
that  time  has  already  run  out  and  no  op- 
tions remain  for  the  people  and  govern- 
ment. The  witness  of  the  church  has  not 
been  overtly  restricted,  but  life  in  general 
has  been  disrupted  by  the  lack  of  security. 

Introducing  the  concept  of  Christian 
service  to  the  evangelical  church  of  Viet- 
nam through  a medical  ministry  is  a task 
requiring  much  faith  and  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  MCC  team.  It  is  always  tempt- 
ing to  let  the  giving  of  medical  care  be  an 
end  in  itself  (where  need  is  so  obvious  and 
widespread).  However,  our  opportunity 
and  responsibility  extend  beyond  to  include 
introducing  the  service  dimension  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Christians  in  Vietnam. 

Indonesia 

Crisis  seems  to  be  endemic  in  Indonesia. 
The  economy  has  steadily  deteriorated  the 
past  eight  years  while  there  were  repeated 
changes  in  government.  Drought  last  year 
ruined  a crop  and  a plague  of  rats  further 
depleted  food  supplies.  To  that  have  been 
added  the  adverse  effects  of  the  Malaysian 
“confrontation.”  Consequently,  Indonesians 
are  having  considerable  economic  difficulty. 

There  are  large  areas  of  hunger  on  Java 
where  60  per  cent  of  Indonesia’s  103  mil- 
lion people  live.  Amid  such  problems  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  continuing  to  grow 
at  a rate  of  10  per  cent  annually.  There  is 
increasing  interest  in  reaching  into  the 
urban  areas  with  a Christian  witness.  MCC 
workers  have  experienced  real  satisfaction 
in  being  associated  with  the  active,  vital 
church  in  Java. 

India 

The  sight  of  so  many  people  spending 
life  on  the  streets  of  Calcutta  is  a depress- 
ing experience.  The  constant  shuttling  of 
refugees  between  West  and  East  Bengal 
(India  and  East  Pakistan)  keeps  the  at- 


mosphere charged  with  unrest  and  hatred. 

The  growing  interest  of  the  Indian  Men- 
nonites  in  Christian  service  is  encouraging 
and  timely.  The  new  Mennonite  Christian 
Service  Fellowship  of  India  is  gaining  mo- 
mentum. In  a land  of  such  vast  need,  a 
serving  church  is  imperative. 

Nepal  and  Pakistan 

Slowly  change  is  coming  to  Nepal  and 
the  Christian  Church  feels  a little  more 
relaxed.  In  Pakistan  the  church’s  position 
(as  a small  minority  group)  is  tenuous  and 
Christians  are  increasingly  apprehensive. 

For  many  years  the  church  has  not  grown 
and  today  the  image  projected  is  one  of 
sterility.  There  are  tensions  between  East 
and  West  Pakistan— situated  on  the  east 
and  west  of  India— and  the  viability  of 
Pakistan  as  a political  unity  will  undoubt- 
edly be  tested  in  many  ways  in  the  future. 

Old  Order  Slow  to  Yield 

The  boundary  lines  for  the  nations  of 
Asia  have  long  been  drawn.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  difficult  to  achieve  nationhood  when 
a significant  portion  of  the  populace  re- 
mains illiterate,  there  is  little  past  experi- 
ence in  self-government  to  serve  as  a guide, 
and  the  society  and  economy  remain  or- 
ganized along  traditional  lines.  The  old 
order  does  not  readily  yield  to  change.  The 
many-faceted  Asian  revolution  is  not  yet 
concluded. 

The  Christian  Church,  though  in  some 
countries  a surprisingly  influential  minor- 
ity, cannot  escape  the  tug  and  pull  of 
revolutionary  change.  Many  questions  are 
being  raised  and  Christians  are  searching 
for  their  role  in  the  new  nations. 

There  is  the  danger  the  church  will  mis- 
takenly interpret  its  role  in  the  developing 
countries  as  primarily  that  of  assisting  in 
nation  building.  In  many  cases,  churches 
in  the  new  nations  have  not  yet  outgrown 
the  forms  into  which  they  were  cast  by  the 
Western  missionaries— thus  remaining  West- 
ern. (No  wonder  the  confusion  about  the 
role  of  the  church  in  the  world!) 

MCC  Role  in  Asia 

Do  Mennonites— and  more  particularly 
MCC— have  a role  in  Asia?  The  answer  is  a 
conditional  “yes.”  A new  opportunity  is 
developing  for  partnering  with  the  Asian 
Mennonite  churches  in  witness  and  service. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  serving 
with  the  larger  Christian  Church.  But  a 
deepening  of  understanding  of  the  mission 
of  the  church  in  the  world  and  a more 
wholehearted  commitment  are  demanded 
of  us. 

—Reprinted  by  permission  from 
Intercom. 


Somebody  spoke  jokingly  to  D.  L.  Moody  about  the  suffering  of  the  wicked 
in  hell.  He  did  not  laugh,  but  said,  “You  might  at  least  speak  of  that  with  tears 
in  your  eyes.”— Selected. 
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Emission  news 


Cited  Mother  of  the  Year 

Esther  Thiessen,  R.N.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  last 
May  was  cited  Orphans’  Mother  of  the  Year 
by  the  Korean  Youth  Leaders’  Association 
on  Children’s  Day. 

Miss  Thiessen,  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can-Korean  Foundation,  is  an  MCC  relief 
worker  at  the  Seoul  Children’s  Relief  Hos- 
pital. Five  years  ago  she  began  work  at  the 
children's  hospital  which  houses  about  100 
orphans.  She  is  actively  engaged  as  nursing 
adviser  and  caring  for  abandoned  babies. 

According  to  the  Korea  Times,  anyone 
talking  over  the  phone  to  Miss  Thiessen 
"would  mistake  the  Canadian  nurse  for  a 
Korean.”  She  feels  it  necessary  to  be  fluent 
in  the  language  of  the  children  she  cares 
for. 

Esther  Thiessen  says:  "I  don’t  like  to  re- 
ceive citations  or  prizes  since  other  nurses 
also  devote  themselves  to  caring  for  these 
unfortunate  children.”  She  donated  the 
cash  award  to  the  hospital  to  purchase  sta- 
tionery for  student  orphans. 

Home  Missions  Council 

Highlighting  the  Home  Missions  Council 
held  as  a part  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  on  June  18,  1964,  was 
the  evening  meeting  on  urban-racial  con- 
cerns. 

The  service  featured  a panel  discussion, 
having  LeRoy  Bechler,  chairman,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  Mark  Lehman,  St.  Anne,  111., 
Lynford  Hershey,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Melvin 
Leidig,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Fred  Augs- 
burger,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  members. 

All  the  members  of  the  panel  are  pastors 
with  considerable  experience  in  interracial 
service,  and  who  have  made  special  effort 
to  make  persons  of  all  races  welcome  in 
their  churches. 

Summing  up  the  discussion,  panel  leader 


Mennonite  pastors  discuss  urban-racial  concerns 
at  La  Junta,  Colo.  They  are  (1.  to  r.)  Mark 
Lehman,  St.  Anne,  111.,  James  Lark,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  Fred  Augsburger,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
and  Lynford  Hershey,  Wichita,  Kans. 


LeRoy  Bechler  said,  “The  church  as  a 
whole  is  not  aware  of  the  problem  involved 
in  the  program  of  civil  rights  and  integra- 
tion.” 

Some  questions  raised  from  the  floor 
were:  What  are  the  keys  for  successfully 
integrating  a church  or  community?  To 
what  extent  shall  the  Christian  use  pressure 
to  obtain  his  ends?  What  can  the  Christian 
do  in  communities  where  there  are  no  mi- 
nority groups? 

Concluding  remarks  made  by  Nelson 
Kauffman,  secretary  for  Home  Missions, 
were:  (1)  The  Home  Missions  Office  is  en- 
couraging all  conferences  to  work  at  the 
problem  of  race.  (2)  We  should  all  give 
diligence  to  understand  the  implications  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  (3)  The  Home  Mis- 
sions Office  is  ready  to  give  leadership  in 
setting  up  small  group  meetings  to  work 
at  the  race  problem  in  an  effective  way. 


Summer  Volunteers  Give 
Broad  Ministry 

A total  of  79  youth  volunteers  minister 
to  migrants,  middle-class  children  in  urban 
housing  projects,  and  economically  de- 
pressed peoples  of  Appalachia  this  summer 
under  a program  administered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Mission  Board. 

Volunteers  are  serving  in  Missouri,  Mich- 
igan, Colorado,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mex- 
ico City,  Illinois,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
and  Arizona. 

Approximately  40  of  these  are  college 
students.  They  live  in  city  housing  projects 
and  supervise  daytime  recreation  for  chil- 
dren of  working  parents  and  try  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  families  during  their 
off-hours:  set  up  clubs  and  remedial  educa- 
tion for  poverty-stricken  people  of  northern 
Appalachia. 

Many  volunteers  are  working  with  mi- 
grants on  both  the  adult  and  children’s 
level  in  several  states.  Others  are  Bible 
school  teachers  and  some  are  serving  as  in- 
stitutional assistants. 

In  addition  to  the  79  volunteers  are  some 
30  work  campers,  serving  as  counselors 
and  cooks  at  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite 
Camp,  Divide,  Colo.:  Little  Eden  Camp, 
Onekama,  Mich.:  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Camp,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.:  and  Camp  Amigo, 
Sturgis,  Mich.  The  eight  work  camp  lead- 
ers are  students  from  Goshen,  Hesston,  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  colleges. 

Needed  are  six  more  college-age  volun- 
teers for  the  Aug.  24  to  Sept.  5 work  camp 
to  be  held  at  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite 
Camp.  If  interested,  write  to  Summer  VS, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Elkhart,  Ind.  46515. 

Commissioned  Stewards 

Commissioned  for  service  were  39  mis- 
sionaries at  the  concluding  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Mission  Board  held 
at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  June  18-21. 

Those  commissioned  were:  John  and  Miri- 
am Beachy,  Bihar,  India;  Moses  Beachy, 
Puerto  Rico;  Eugene  and  Louella  Blosser, 
Japan;  Erma  Grove,  Ghana;  Marian  Ho- 
stetler, Algeria;  Roy  and  Florence  Kreider, 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

Mission-Service  Newsletter  for  Aug.  9, 
1964,  is  larger  than  usual.  It  is  our  sum- 
mary annual  report  attempting  to  reflect 
our  stewardship  of  the  Gospel  as  a General 
Mission  Board  along  with  all  our  1,300 
workers.  We  completed  our  annual  meet- 
ing in  June,  reviewed  our  year’s  activities, 
and  share  some  of  this  information  with 
you  in  our  summary  report. 

As  we  write  this  early  in  July,  it  is  be- 
ing mailed  to  every  congregation  in  the 
General  Board  constituency  with  enough 
copies  for  every  family  to  have  one.  If  you 
don’t  get  one  for  some  reason,  write  us  and 
we’ll  send  you  as  many  copies  as  you  wish. 

You  may  wish  to  check  the  center  pages 
carefully  because  they  report  our  finances. 
You  may  also  wish  more  detailed  informa- 
tion on  this  or  any  other  part  of  our  gen- 
eral mission  as  a Mennonite  Church.  If  so, 
our  complete  and  more  detailed  report 
(last  year  all  270  pages)  should  be  off  the 
press  in  a couple  of  months. 

We  are  awed  by  the  immensity  of  the 
responsibility  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Lord 
and  His  Mennonite  Church.  But  we  are 
deeply  grateful  for  His  sustaining  Spirit 
and  supporting  church.  Only  as  we  move 
forward  in  trust  and  dependence  on  both 
can  we  work  for  you  as  your  General  Mis- 
sion Board. 

Pray  with  us  that  we  may  continue  to 
follow  and  obey.  Do  read  Aug.  9 Mission- 
Service  Newsletter  to  see  what  we  think  this 
means.  Do  write  us  if  you  have  any  com- 
ments or  questions.— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


Israel;  Anna  Marie  Kurtz,  Ghana;  Nelson 
and  Ada  Litwiller,  Uruguay;  S.  Paul  and 
Vesta  Miller,  India;  Carson  and  Ellen  Moy- 
er, Ghana;  Glenn  and  Lois  Musselman, 
Brazil;  Kenneth  and  Grace  Schwartzen- 
truber,  Brazil;  David  and  Wilma  Shank, 
Belgium:  Marjorie  Shantz,  Puerto  Rico; 
Edwin  and  Irene  Weaver,  Nigeria;  Robert 
Witmer,  France;  Clair  and  Faye  Brenne- 
man  (new  appointees),  Nigeria;  Robert  and 


A group  of  the  missionaries  commissioned  at 
the  closing  session  of  annual  mission  meeting. 
Left  to  right:  Marian  Hostetler,  Algeria;  Nelson 
and  Ada  Litwiller,  Uruguay;  Grace  and  Ken- 
neth Schwartzentruber,  Brazil. 
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Evelyn  Stauffer  (new  appointees),  Nigeria; 
Gladys  Widmer,  Puerto  Rico;  Joan  Sauder 
(new  appointee),  Nigeria;  and  Richard  and 
Dorothy  Brenneman  (new  health  and  wel- 
fare workers),  Rittman,  Ohio. 

Going  under  the  Franconia  Mission 
Board  are  Kenneth  and  Grace  Seitz,  Mex- 
ico; and  under  the  Pacific  Coast  Mission 
Board  are  Vincent  and  Marcella  Frey,  Mex- 
ico. Peter  Burbank,  Blue  Gap,  Ariz.,  was 
commissioned  as  a home  missionary  to  the 
Navahos  of  eastern  Arizona. 

Farewell  to  Stauffer  and  Hurst 

Arriving  on  buses  and  open  lorries  from 
villages  and  towns  throughout  the  eastern 
Lake  District,  and  a few  coming  from  much 
greater  distances,  over  1,500  people  gath- 
ered June  20  and  21  at  Shirati,  the  site  of 
the  first  Eastern  Board  Mennonite  mission 
station  in  Tanganyika,  to  bid  farewell  to 
Bishops  Elam  Stauffer  and  Simeon  Hurst, 
their  wives  and  families. 

Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church's  Youth 
League  took  charge  of  the  first  day’s  pro- 
grams, which  included  numerous  speeches, 
special  singing,  gift-giving,  picture-taking, 
and  the  laying  of  a cornerstone. 

The  final  official  church  farewell  for  the 
bishops  was  held  Sunday  morning,  June  21. 
A visitor  to  the  occasion  writes,  "Sixteen 
hundred  people  attended  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing service.  The  order  of  the  service  was 
this:  six  congregational  songs,  ten  special 
music  numbers,  three  half-hour  sermons 
with  translations,  three  speeches,  a lengthy 
gift-giving  ceremony  with  expressions  of 
thanks  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stauffer  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hurst.  All  this  was  followed  by  a 
communion  service.  We  finally  got  around 
to  having  dinner  at  2:15  p.m." 

All  the  ordained  African  men  with  their 
wives  and  some  of  the  elders  from  each  of 
the  churches  were  able  to  attend. 

Eliam  Mauma,  TMC  secretary,  writes 
that  the  farewell  service  “reminded  us  all 
of  the  unity  we  have  among  us  and  with 
our  bishops  who  are  leaving.  We  saw  that 
our  bishops’  departure  will  leave  a great 
empty  place,  and  that  we  still  need  them, 
but  because  their  departure  is  the  will  of 
God,  we  acquiesce. 

“It  was  very  evident  that  as  the  Tangan- 
yika Mennonite  Church  bade  farewell  to 
our  bishops,  there  is  no  darkness  between 
us  and  them.  For  this  we  give  thanks.” 

Bible  Courses  Cited  Superior 

A Baptist  missionary  states  that  the  Men- 
nonite Hour  Home  Bible  Study  Course  is 
superior  for  evangelism. 

“1  have  long  wished,”  she  wrote  the  Men- 
nonite Hour  recently,  “for  a simple  Bible 
course  that  I might  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  that  the  Lord  has  privileged  me  to 
point  to  Christ.  I believe  this  (‘God’s  Great 
Salvation’  course)  is  it.”  She  and  her  hus- 
band work  among  Jews  under  Baptist  Mid- 
Missions  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

This  convinced  reaction  to  these  studies 
is  shared  by  other  missionary  workers. 

Melvin  Koop,  Creighton,  Sask.,  wrote 
during  the  same  week  saying  that  the 
courses  “have  resulted  in  a number  of  con- 


versions and  furthermore  have  proved  tre- 
mendously effective  in  stabilizing  Chris- 
tians. 

“The  Lord  has  richly  blessed  this  work," 
he  continues.  “Not  only  are  the  lessons  a 
benefit,  but  the  extra  questions  on  the  work 
sheet  have  given  me  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties to  further  witness  to  the  saving  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.” 

The  six  Bible  courses  offered  by  the 
Mennonite  Hour  are  listed  in  free  leaflets 
being  featured  now  called,  “Which  Way  to 
Happiness?”  A short  Gospel  message  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  Bible  study. 
Fold-out  pages  list  the  courses  available  and 
a clip-out  coupon  enables  the  reader  to  en- 
role  in  any  of  the  free  courses.  When  writ- 
ing to  the  Mennonite  Hour,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  or  Kitchener,  Ont.,  be  sure  to  state 
how  many  leaflets,  “Which  Way  to  Hap- 
piness?” you  want. 

European  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service 

Glen  Good  reports  from  France  that  16 
European  young  people  are  sharing  in  a 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  work  camp 
at  Thionville  July  6 to  Aug.  1. 

The  French  Mennonite  young  people 
will  attend  camp  Aug.  3-15.  The  Goods  are 
responsible  for  housing  and  preparing 
meals  for  these  young  people  during  their 
stay.  Local  French  Mennonite  families  will 
supply  much  of  the  food,  and  perhaps  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  such  as  wheelbar- 
rows, needed  for  the  work  camp. 

Crusade  Finds 
Listeners  Everywhere 

“Scratch  a Jamaican  and  underneath  you 
find  a Way  to  Life  listener.”  That’s  what 
the  Way  to  Life  crusade  team  discovered 
during  their  recent  16-day  crusade  of  one- 
night  meetings  held  all  over  the  island. 

In  response  to  the  team’s  query,  the  au- 
diences gave  a nearly  unanimous  show  of 
hands  identifying  themselves  as  listeners. 
On  the  road,  at  the  markets,  by  the  fishing 


Mrs.  Robinson,  one  of  the  Way  to  Life  listen- 
ers, which  the  Mennonite  Hour  Team  met 
while  in  Jamaica. 


nets,  or  wherever  people  were  met  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  broadcast 
and  often  recognized  the  voices  of  the 
team. 

Perhaps  the  total  coverage  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  broadcast  is  on  the  best  of  the 
only  two  stations  on  the  island.  Perhaps 
also  because  of  the  profound  influence  of 
radio  on  their  daily  lives.  Transistors  ride 
bicycles  or  climb  coconut  trees.  Radios  are 
everywhere. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  they  listen.  And 
they  came.  They  came  by  the  hundreds, 
walking  miles  to  stand  for  a two-hour  meet- 
ing and  then  return  home  by  foot.  They 
came  hungry  for  the  Gospel  and  many 
found  that  it  satisfies  as  they  opened  their 
lives  to  God.  The  heartfelt  singing,  the 
fresh  testimonies,  and  the  warm  spirit  of 
unity  among  the  Jamaican  brethren  made 
it  an  unforgettable  experience  for  the  team. 
The  fellowship  transcended  denomination- 
al lines  as  many  evangelical  churches 
united  to  present  the  Way  to  Life  through 
sharing  in  this  crusade. 

Register  Now 

Persons  planning  to  attend  the  Mission- 
ary Bible  Conference  to  be  held  at  the 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Camp,  Route  2,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  Aug.  22-29,  should  write  im- 
mediately to  the  camp  to  register. 

Anyone  interested  in  Bible  study  and 
learning  more  about  missions  is  invited  to 
attend.  Conference  activities  begin  on  Sat- 
urday, Aug.  22,  at  3:00  p.m.  and  end  the 
following  Saturday  morning,  Aug.  29,  after 
breakfast. 

Speakers  for  the  conference  are:  Dr.  Don- 
ald M.  Davies,  former  missionary  to  Ethi- 
opia and  professor  of  theology  at  Lincoln 
University;  E.  C.  Bender,  secretary  of 
Health  and  Welfare  of  the  General  Mission 
Board  and  president  of  the  Mennonite 
Publication  Board;  Nelson  Litwiller,  field 
secretary  of  South  America  for  the  General 
Board  and  president  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Paul 
Gingrich,  missionary  in  Ethiopia  under  the 
Eastern  Board;  Kenneth  Seitz,  Sr.,  mission- 
ary in  Mexico  under  the  Franconia  Board; 
and  Edwin  Weaver,  missionary  in  Nigeria 
under  the  General  Board. 

Theme  of  the  conference  is  “Stewards  of 
the  Gospel.”  There  will  be  supervised  ac- 
tivities for  children. 

Visit  Brethren  in  Christ  Churches 

Delegates  from  the  Tanganyika  Mennon- 
ite Church  recently  completed  a visit  to 
the  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in  North- 
ern and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Eliam  Mauma,  TMC  secretary,  Pastor 
Nashon  Nyambok,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elam 
Stauffer,  Eastern  Board  missionaries,  trav- 
eled overland  by  car  more  than  5,000  miles 
to  spend  nearly  two  weeks  with  the  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  churches. 

TMC  Secretary  Eliam  in  a recent  letter 
to  Eastern  Board  writes,  “We  saw  that  visits 
between  the  peace  churches  are  needed, 
and  our  brethren  reminded  us  that  as  we 
have  begun  such  visits  we  should  continue 
them.” 
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Haiti  Volunteers  Have  Reunion 

The  four  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
teams  that  worked  in  Haiti  from  October, 
1963,  to  March,  1964,  cleaning  and  build- 
ing after  tropical  storm  Flora,  are  planning 
a reunion  at  Camp  Luz,  Ohio,  on  Aug. 
15,  16. 

The  idea  originated  with  the  men  of 
Teams  I and  II  when  they  met  and  worked 
together  for  a few  days  in  the  community 
of  Cotes  de  Fer,  Haiti.  They  appointed 
Phares  D.  Martin,  Orrville,  Ohio,  and  Glen 
E.  Martin,  Dalton,  Ohio,  to  be  on  a special 
planning  committee. 

The  planning  committee  has  announced 
that  Camp  Luz  will  be  the  site  for  the  week- 
end reunion.  It  is  located  about  12  miles 
east  of  Wooster  and  35  miles  south  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  MDS  men  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  wives  and  families. 
Activities  will  begin  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, Aug.  15,  and  will  wind  up  the  next 
day  shortly  after  the  noon  meal. 

Thirty-five  men  and  two  women  com- 
prised Haiti  Teams  I-I V.  They  came  from 
14  states  and  five  provinces. 

New  Ideas  for  VS 

Attending  the  Voluntary  Service  Retreat 
held  at  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Camp, 
Divide,  Colo.,  June  22,  23,  were  approxi- 
mately 150  persons. 

Speaking  on  the  theme,  “Soldiers  of 
Christ,  Arise,”  was  John  M.  Drescher,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.  Other  persons  serving  were  Orval 
Shoemaker,  Hesston,  Kans.,  speaking  on 
"With  All  Your  Conflicts  Past”;  Ray  Horst, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  “VS  Objectives”;  and 
panel  discussion  members  Laurence  Horst, 
Evanston,  111.,  Mrs.  Marianna  Stutzman, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Boyd  Nelson,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

High  lights  of  the  retreat  were  the  new 
ideas  emerging  from  small  discussion 
groups  exploring  new  outreach  possibilities 
for  the  VS  program.  A few  are  listed  below. 

Regarding  community  service  projects, 
one  group  felt  VS  should  develop  voca- 
tional training  centers  in  the  deep  south  as 
well  as  other  economically  depressed  areas. 
In  connection  with  our  welfare  institutions, 
it  was  felt  VS  could  be  working  on  a reha- 
bilitation program  for  senior  citizens  rather 
than  simply  caring  for  them  at  nursing 
homes. 

Suggestion  was  made  to  have  persons 
with  training  in  home  economics  serve  as 
instructors  for  mothers  in  our  VS  unit  com- 
munities where  poor  home  management  is 
in  evidence. 

Volunteers  from  South  Texas  desire  to 
have  English  sermons  on  tape  sent  to  them 
occasionally.  Hearing  English  sermons  on 
the  radio  of  only  the  radically  fundamental 
or  Pentecostal  type,  they  yearn  for  good 
sermons  at  times. 

Another  suggestion  was  to  begin  units  in 
suburbia  as  well  as  the  inner-city  areas  of 
our  cities.  Development  of  a ministry  to 
the  juvenile  gangs  of  our  larger  cities  was 
also  suggested. 

A camp  for  emotionally  disturbed  girls 
was  suggested  with  a program  similar  to 
Frontier  Boys  Camp.  A ministry  to  the 
parents  of  these  youth  was  also  proposed. 


Many  other  suggestions  resulted  from 
the  discussions,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
willingness  to  expand  the  present  efforts 
of  VS  under  the  General  Mission  Board. 

Ohio  Church  Joins  Twice 

The  Columbus  Mennonite  Church  in 
Ohio  belongs  to  two  Mennonite  confer- 
ences. In  April,  1964,  it  united  with  the 
Central  District  Conference  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonites.  A few  weeks  later 
it  was  received  into  the  membership  of  the 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Conference. 

The  congregation  developed  several  years 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


S.  Paul  and  Vesta  Miller 


S.  Paul  and  Vesta  Miller  leave  for  central  India 
on  July  28  for  their  fourth  term  of  service  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Arriving  hrst  in  1941,  Paul  has  spent  a total 
of  23  years  in  India.  He  has  served  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Shantipur  Leprosy  Home, 
operated  a hospital  and  leprosy  clinic  at  Sank- 
ra,  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  India  and  related  boards,  and  en- 
gaged in  general  mission  evangelism. 

Serving  a total  of  25  years  in  India,  Vesta 
has  been  responsible  for  training  teachers  for 
the  mission’s  primary  schools  and  later  served 
as  director  of  these  area  schools.  She  has  also 
adapted  summer  Bible  school  and  Sunday- 
school  literature  for  use  in  area  congregations. 

Originally  from  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Paul 
graduated  in  1939  from  Goshen  College  with 
a Th.B.  degree  and  this  past  spring  received 
his  B.D.  degree  from  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary. 

Vesta  graduated  from  Goshen  College  in 
1938  with  a B.S.  degree  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. Prior  to  her  mission  assignment  she 
taught  for  six  years  in  the  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
area. 

They  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
Elaine  (Mrs.  Joseph  Haines),  a nurse;  James, 
a student  at  Goshen  College;  and  Eleanor,  who 
returned  to  India  in  early  June  in  time  to 
begin  her  year’s  work  at  Woodstock  School, 
Landour. 


ago  out  of  a student  fellowship.  Members 
came  from  several  Mennonite  groups. 

This  is  the  first  dual  membership  of  its 
kind.  Another  congregation  in  Ohio  has 
expressed  interest  in  a similar  arrangement. 
A Kansas  congregation  will  probably  seek 
double  membership  later  this  year. 

President  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Con- 
ference is  Roy  S.  Koch,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Community  Development 
Seminar 

A two-day  community  development  sem- 
inar was  held  at  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Akron,  Pa.,  on  June  22,  23,  under 
the  direction  of  Benton  Rhoades,  Agricul- 
tural Missions  executive  secretary,  and  J. 
Winfield  Fretz,  Conrad  Grebel  College 
president. 

A number  of  representatives  from  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  Brethren 
in  Christ,  and  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee attended  the  meeting. 

Established  in  1930,  Agricultural  Mis- 
sions serves  as  training  source  for  church 
mission  boards.  They  assist  in  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  young  people  for 
work  in  agriculture  and  community  devel- 
opment: conduct  courses  and  workshops 
for  those  in  service  abroad;  and  provide 
technical  information  and  supplies. 

Navaho  Bible  Institute 

Seven  adult  women  and  teen-age  girls 
are  attending  a summer  session  of  training 
at  the  Navaho  Bible  Institute  at  Cortez, 
Colo.,  according  to  Stanley  Weaver,  Black 
Mountain,  Ariz. 

All  seven  are  Christians  from  the  Black 
Mountain  and  Blue  Gap  areas.  The  school 
will  close  Aug.  1. 

The  building  at  the  new  Blue  Gap  Mis- 
sion is  finally  under  way.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Troyer,  Donald  Good,  Kouts,  Ind., 
and  Lowell  Hilty,  Wooster,  Ohio,  are  serv- 
ing as  volunteers  to  help  bring  the  physical 
facilities  at  Blue  Gap  into  being. 

The  Troyers  have  been  teaching  at  Ga- 
nado  Public  School,  Ganado,  Ariz.,  and 
will  be  teaching  in  Henderson,  Nebr.,  next 
school  term. 

Heart  to  Heart 
on  New  Stations 

Free  time  has  been  offered  for  Heart  to 
Heart  fifteen-minute  and  five-minute  broad- 
casts on  KCAM,  Glenallen,  Alaska,  790  on 
the  dial. 

KSSS,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (740),  re- 
leases the  Heart  to  Heart  daily  broadcast 
Monday  through  Friday.  The  broadcast  is 
sponsored  by  the  King,  Merritt  and  Com- 
pany of  Colorado  Springs. 

On  WGL  Radio 

The  Way  to  Life  is  now  being  heard 
over  Radio  Station  WGL,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  (1250),  every  Saturday  at  7:35  a.m. 
The  Cuba  Mennonite  and  First  Mennonite 
churches  are  sponsoring  this  release. 
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With  People  in  Service 

Mary  Jane  Brenneman,  General  Board 
missionary  teacher  at  Woodstock  School, 
Landour,  India,  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  July  8,  for  a year’s  furlough.  She 
will  reside  at  her  home  in  Bright,  Ont. 

* * * 

Clair  and  Faye  Brenneman,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  are  scheduled  to  leave  on  Aug.  21 
for  Nigeria  where  they  begin  a new  term 


The  Adriel  School  staff,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
as  they  stand  in  front  of  the  two  Econoline 
buses  they  have  purchased  for  the  school.  The 
first  bus  was  purchased  in  the  fall  of  1962  and 
the  second,  the  past  March. 

as  agricultural  missionaries  for  the  Gen- 
eral Mission  Board. 

» * * 

The  Norman  Hockman  family  left  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  Monday  morning,  June  29, 
for  their  return  to  Honduras  after  a 14- 
month  furlough  in  the  States.  They  were 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Tegucigalpa  on  July 
2 and  proceed  from  there  to  Trujillo. 

World’s  Fair  Witness 

Jesus  the  Light  of  the  World  was  chosen 
on  July  9 as  the  theme  of  the  Mennonite 
witness  display  to  be  placed  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  The  choice  was  made 
by  a committee  representing  the  Eastern 
Board,  the  General  Board,  the  General 
Conference  Mennonites,  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Kenneth  Hiebert,  who 
just  returned  from  studying  art  and  display 
at  Basel,  Switzerland,  has  been  employed  to 
prepare  the  display,  including  the  design- 
ing of  several  pieces  of  literature  to  ac- 
company it.  It  is  expected  that  the  display 
will  be  ready  for  placing  in  the  Protestant 
Center  at  the  Fair  by  mid-August. 

* 

Genuine  prayer  is  often  brief  and  simple. 
It  may  be  no  more  than  the  following:  “O 
God,  help  me  to  be  a Christian  mother 
today,”  or,  “Grant  that  I may  be  at  my 
best,”  or,  “Keep  me  true  to  the  best  I 
know.” 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  often  sat  in  prayer 
for  hours  without  ever  uttering  a word, 
except  to  say,  “God.”  Just  sitting  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  communing  with  Him 
is  real  prayer. 

Robert  V.  Ozment  in  Happy  Is  the  Man  (Fleming 
H.  Revell). 


Hesston  College 

Each  year  Hesston  College  awards  ap- 
proximately three  Menno  Simons  Scholar- 
ships to  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class.  Named  as  Menno  Simons 
Scholars  for  1964-65  are  Carolyn  Holder- 
read,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  H. 
Holderread,  Corvallis,  Oreg.;  Jeanette  Sla- 
bach,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin 
Slabach,  Butler,  111.;  and  Glenn  Smucker, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Smucker,  Saya- 
bouy,  Laos. 

Hesston  College  and  Goshen  College  co- 
operate in  die  Menno  Simons  Scholarships, 
which  are  four-year  scholarships.  Recipients 
are  selected  on  a basis  of  high-school  record, 
character,  contribution  to  church  and  com- 
munity life,  and  performance  on  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Tests.  Continuation  of 
this  scholarship,  after  the  first  semester,  is 
contingent  upon  maintenance  of  a “B” 
grade  average  and  other  qualifying  factors. 

Carolyn  Holderread  attended  Western 
Mennonite  School  and  Corvallis  (Oreg.) 
High  School.  In  high  school  she  partici- 
pated in  the  school  play,  was  a member  of 
the  student  council,  yearbook  staff,  music 
groups,  and  held  a class  office.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  she 
was  an  MYF  officer  and  sang  in  the  church 
choir.  Her  father  is  a schoolteacher.  Her 
mother  attended  Hesston  College  during 
1936-37. 

Jeanette  Slabach,  valedictorian  of  the 
1964  graduating  class  at  Bethany  Christian 
High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  a National 
Merit  Scholarship  finalist.  At  Bethany,  she 
was  president  of  the  girls’  athletic  associa- 
tion, member  of  the  Spanish  Club,  the 
YPCA,  editor  of  the  school  paper,  and 
class  treasurer.  She  is  a member  of  die 
Crumstown  Mennonite  Church,  North 
Liberty,  Ind. 

Glenn  Smucker  is  spending  his  second 
summer  with  his  parents  in  Laos,  where  his 
father  is  area  adviser  in  community  devel- 
opment for  the  government.  Glenn,  who 
has  been  a high-school  student  at  Hesston 
this  past  year,  has  been  chosen  associate 
editor  of  the  college  annual.  The  Lark.  He 
plays  the  piano,  sings  in  the  choir,  Madri- 
gals, and  boys’  quartet  at  Hesston  High 
School.  He  was  senior  class  president,  head 
of  the  Y chapel  committee,  and  participated 
in  the  class  play.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Burr  Oak  Mennonite  Church,  Rensselaer, 
Ind.  For  two  years  he  has  been  living  with 
his  uncle  and  aunt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paton 
Yoder. 

Freshman  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
high-school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  up- 
per ten  per  cent  of  their  class.  Freshman 


scholars  at  Hesston  for  1964-65  are  Roselyn 
Aschliman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Aschliman,  Archbold,  Ohio;  Joyce 
Byler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  P. 
Byler,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Janet  Kropf,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Kropf,  Albany, 
Oreg.;  Jean  and  Joy  Hershey,  twin  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hershey,  La 
Junta,  Colo.;  Carolyn  Liechty,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Liechty,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio;  Marla  Miller,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Galen  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Linda 
Ressler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Ressler,  Dalton,  Ohio;  Barbara  Souder, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  K. 
Souder,  Spring  City,  Pa.;  C.  David  Stauffer, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uriah  M.  Stauffer, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Nebr.;  Janet  Stone,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weir  Stone,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Marilyn  Kay  Esch,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Esch,  Caseville,  Mich.; 
Elaine  Gerig,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Gerig,  Wayland,  Iowa;  Miriam  Mil- 
ler, daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  LaVern 
Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho;  Verna  Miller,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  S.  Miller,  Chou- 
teau, Okla.;  and  Donald  Troyer,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Troyer,  Adair,  Okla. 

Sanford  Kauffman,  Fairview,  Mich., 
sophomore,  son  of  Mrs.  Glada  Kauffman, 
received  a Schowalter  Scholarship;  Linda 
Nofziger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
Nofziger,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Judith  Schmell, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  L. 
Schmell,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.,  have 
WMSA  scholarships. 

Orpha  Zimmerly  Selected  as 
Dean  of  Women 

Orpha  Zimmerly,  who  returned  a month 
ago  from  a three-year  term  of  service  in 
Crete  and  Greece,  has  been  chosen  as  Dean 
of  Women  at  Hesston  College.  The  posi- 
tion was  open  since  the  resignation  of 
Myrtle  Hamilton.  Formerly  from  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Miss  Zimmerly  attended  Kent  State 
University  and  Goshen  College  from  which 
institution  she  received  her  degree.  After 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  she 
came  to  Hesston  College  in  1946  as  Dean 
of  Women  and  served  for  nine  years.  Upon 
leaving  Hesston  she  worked  a year  and  a 
half  at  the  Publishing  House  at  Scottdale. 

In  1957  she  went  into  foreign  service  un- 
der MCC,  giving  three  years  in  Germany, 
which  included  service  as  the  directress  of 
a children’s  home  and  as  hostess  at  the 
MCC  centers  at  Kaiserlautern  and  Frank- 
furt. She  then  went  to  Crete  and  to  Greece 
doing  village  work  and  serving  with  the 
Pax  units  in  those  countries  until  her  re- 
cent return  to  the  United  States. 
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Faith  Without  Works 

By  Gecyl  Elizabeth  Cupp 

A wave  of  anger  swept  over  me.  But 
then— almost  as  fast  as  it  came,  it  departed, 
leaving  another  feeling.  A feeling  of  shock 
—part  anger,  part  remorse.  This  time  di- 
rected to  myself! 

1 was  sitting  in  church— toward  the  back, 
as  was  my  custom.  We  were  having  a series 
of  special  Gospel  services  this  week,  and  I 
had  attended  each  of  the  three  nights  past. 
Every  night  seekers  after  God  had  been 
urged  to  come  to  the  altar  and  tonight 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  church  had  asked 
me  if  I would  not  come  forward  and  give 
my  life  to  Jesus. 

A natural  enough  request,  as  that  was 
why  the  meetings  were  being  held.  Rut— 
I had  been  a professed  Christian  for  several 
years.  Therefore  the  short  feeling  of  anger. 
Why  ask  a Christian  to  come  forward  when 
there  were  so  many  unbelievers?  Or  at 
least  unprofessed.  To  save  them  was  what 
the  meetings  were  for.  So— why  ask  met  I 
was  inclined— at  first— to  take  it  as  a sort  of 
insult. 

Then  the  thought  struck  me,  “How  does 
Dr.  Adams  know  I am  a professed  Chris- 
tian? True,  I am  here.  But  so  are  many 
who  do  not  own  their  Saviour.  Otherwise 
who  would  be  saved  by  the  meetings?" 

This  question,  “How  would  Dr.  Adams 
know?”  is  what  gave  me  a shock.  And 
changed  my  feeling.  Also  my  life.  At  that 
time,  I was  a schoolteacher  who  had  recent- 
ly come  to  the  town.  Not  too  recently,  how- 
ever. Not  recent  enough  for  that.  I was 
really  shocked  when  I realized  school  had 
been  in  session  almost  five  months! 

I had  attended  church  rather  regularly. 
But  there  surely  was  something  wrong  when 
one  of  die  church  leaders  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  I was  a professed  Christian. 
There  was  something  wrong,  yes.  But  it 
was  not  with  Dr.  Adams.  Or  the  church. 
Or  most  certainly,  not  with  God.  No.  The 
wrong  was  with  me. 

To  think  I had  been  living  and  working 
in  a fairly  small  community  almost  five 
months  and  the  main  folks  in  that  com- 
munity did  not  know  how  I stood  with 
God.  That  very  night  I resolved  with  prayer 
that  such  a thing  would  never  happen  to 
me  again!  At  least  under  such  unextenu- 
ating circumstances. 

It  could  be  possible  and  excusable  diat 
one  might  live  in  a large  community  that 
long,  and  not  be  so  well  known.  But  in  a 
small  place  like  this— and  with  a man  I 
knew  as  well  as  Dr.  Adams. 

“Never  again!"  I vowed.  And  I hope 
I have  kept  that  vow. 

It  was  up  to  me.  / was  at  fault  if  my 
"fairly  often  met”  acquaintances  did  not 
know  I was  a Christian.  Why,  I should  be 
one  of  the  workers  in  those  meetings!  In- 


stead, I thought  I was  doing  my  duty  by 
merely  attending.  And  I am  sorry  to  have 
to  admit  that  my  church  attendance  often 
suffered  if  there  was  something  else  going 
on  that  particularly  invited  me.  I was  one 
of  these  “if  it’s  convenient”  Christians. 

In  Rom.  10:9  it  says,  “If  thou  shah  con- 
fess with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  diou  shalt  be 
saved."  I had  done  this,  and  so  I honestly 
believed  I was  saved.  By  the  grace  of  God. 

I certainly  was  not  receiving  blessings 
from  God  that  I might  be  receiving!  And 
if  1 continued  with  this  “one-confession” 
time— well,  I am  just  not  sure  how  God 
rates  such  people.  And  I want  those  bless- 
ings! Without  die  doubt  of  what  my  status 
with  God  might  be. 

If  “confessing"  the  Lord  Jesus  as  my 
Saviour  means  a continuous  confession, 
then  I was  not  confessing  Him. 

So  I began  at  once  to  see  that  people 
around  me  knew  I was  a Christian,  that  I 
had  accepted  Jesus  as  my  personal  Saviour, 
and  that  I wanted  others  to  have  the  joy 
1 possessed  from  God. 

I did  not  do  this  by  talking  about  it  all 
the  time,  although  we  should  witness  orally 
for  Him  at  times.  Also  we  should  never 
keep  quiet  when  a word  for  God  is  needed. 
I began  by  making  my  presence  known  in 
church.  I did  not  have  any  special  talents 
to  give  my  Saviour,  but  found  many  things 
I could  do  to  help. 

After  another  five  months  had  passed, 
no  one— not  even  Dr.  Adams  or  any  of  the 
other  church  people,  or  any  of  my  immedi- 
ate acquaintances— needed  to  ask  me  if  I 
would  be  a Christian.  They  knew  I was 
one,  because  I was  witnessing  for  my  Sav- 
iour in  many  ways. 

Workers  are  needed  in  the  church  and 
for  the  church  — workers  for  God.  And 
much  of  that  work  does  not  demand  spe- 
cial talents,  just  the  willingness  to  give  to 
and  for  our  Saviour  whatever  we  can.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  special  talents,  fine.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  to  whom  much  is  given, 
of  him  much  will  be  required.  So  we  must 
not  hide  our  talents  under  a bushel  of 
neglect  or  indolence— not  even  the  small 
talents,  some  of  which  all  of  us  possess.  It 
is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  saved.  No.  We 
must  work  for  God— must  go  out  after  some 
of  those  great  blessings  God  is  very  eager  to 
shower  upon  those  who  meet  His  require- 
ments for  them. 

Even  from  a selfish  standpoint  we  should 
work  for  God,  although  if  we  really  work 
for  God  with  our  hearts  there  will  be  noth- 
ing selfish  about  it.  But  the  more  we  work 
for  Him,  the  more  blessings  we  will  receive, 
until  our  souls  cannot  contain  all  His  bless- 
ings, and  they  will  overflow  onto  others. 

So  let  us  have  faith.  That  must  come 
first— always.  But  then  let  us  add  “works” 
to  it. 

Maybe  — as  some  argue  — faith  without 


works  is  not  dead.  But  I do  not  want  to 
find  out  personally.  I know  that  faith  with- 
out works  does  not  bring  blessings  from 
God.  And  I want— and  need— all  those 
blessings  I can  get,  for  myself  and  others. 

Don’t  you?  Try  it,  and  see. 

It  Is  . . . Blessed 
...  to  Receive 

By  J.  Paul  Sauder 
Part  2 

In  our  Sunday  schools  we  have  taught 
this  verse,  in  part,  and  without  its  setting, 
and  have  somehow  succeeded  in  making  a 
wrong  impression.  We  have  left  folks  feel- 
ing that  the  recipient  of  gifts  is  not  blessed 
at  all.  But  we  have  made  another,  and  far 
greater,  mistake. 

I once  heard  a brother  preach  soon  after 
he  had  returned  from  a trip  to  lands  far 
across  salt  water.  There  he  had  observed 
that  American  largess  of  gifts  was  willingly 
received,  but  not  always  with  a sense  of 
blessing  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  They 
simply  wondered  why  these  rich  Americans 
hadn’t  given  more!  In  fact,  said  he,  mate- 
rial aid  extended  from  the  United  States 
government  was  less  than  appreciated. 

This  set  me  to  thinking.  I too  had  been 
the  giver,  through  a city  mission  program, 
of  a great  deal  of  material  aid.  People  who 
were  so  aided  did  not  feel  that  theirs  was 
now  a privilege  to  pass  the  help  along 
which  they  themselves  had  received.  Of 
course,  one  does  not  expect  them  to  give 
as  much  as  or  what  they  had  been  given. 
But  I,  and  others,  had  not  convinced  these 
recipients  that  it  was  blessed  to  give  some- 
thing. Perhaps  we  had  not  given  convinc- 
ingly enough,  making  it  clear  that  we  were 
merely  agents  of  Christ  who  had  said  that 
it  was  blessed  to  receive,  if  the  motivation 
for  giving  and  receiving  was  springing  from 
His  love,  moving  both  ways.  We  are  to 
receive  graciously  because  we  are  Christ’s 
brethren  and  the  givers  are  Christ’s  breth- 
ren, and  why  shouldn’t  the  family  give  and 
take,  as  able?  This  we  have  failed  to  teach. 

Oh,  just  because  we  gave  a bushel  of 
wheat  or  a yard  of  goods  for  a shirt,  we 
should  not  expect  that  the  recipient,  blessed 
by  this  gift,  shall  pass  just  that  along.  But 
we  must  give  the  truth  of  the  verse  along 
with  the  goods,  or  we  shall  hatch  only  re- 
sentment. Teach  the  recipient  that  he  is 
blessed,  with  us,  in  this  giving,  and  that  he 
too  is  expected  to  have  part  in  this  more 
blessed  activity  of  sharing. 

“It  is  . . . blessed  ...  to  receive”  when 
the  spirit  of  receiving  is  the  blessed  prelude 
to  the  spiritual  experience  of  being  a giver, 
a sharer  of  what  one  has  to  share  with  an- 
other, for  the  sake  of  Him  who  said,  “It  is 
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more  blessed.  . . All  our  giving  should 
have  "strings”  attached— the  implications  of 
the  whole  verse.  We  have  neglected  this  too 
long  indeed. 


Have  You  Made  Your 
Commitment? 

By  Arthur  L.  Jackson 

When  one  finances  a house,  drives  a car, 
takes  a partner,  he  makes  a promise  to 
make  the  stated  rules  his  norm.  How  much 
more  should  this  be  the  rule  in  his  com- 
mitment of  his  faith! 

How  many  of  us  as  we  walk  into  our  first 
home  think  of  the  massive  debt  that  faces 
us  for  years  to  come?  We  have  promised  to 
make  the  stated  payments  under  certain 
conditions  regardless  of  our  health,  our 
fortune,  or  the  size  of  our  family. 

How  many  of  us  who  drive  cars  down  the 
highway  realize  the  laws  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  obey  and  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  to  operate  the  vehicle  safely? 
How  many  of  us  realize  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  legal  pitfalls  we  have  placed  our- 
selves into  as  we  motor  down  the  super- 
highway? 

In  marriage  as  well,  when  we  take  the 
hand  of  our  partner,  we  have  committed 
our  lives  to  the  maintenance  of  begetting 
children,  raising  them,  and  giving  them  the 
home  worthy  of  their  birth.  Yet  we  rarely 
look  at  the  sorrow,  the  misunderstandings, 
or  the  hard  work,  for  they  too  are  a vital 
part  of  the  commitment,  not  only  to  our 
mate,  but  to  God  our  Maker. 

When  we  accepted  Christ,  we  were  called 
upon  to  make  a commitment,  or  a promise. 
And  in  this  promise  were  certain  conditions 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  obey  and  keep. 
Now  that  we  are  beyond  the  milk  stage  and 
partaking  of  the  meat  of  this  commitment, 
those  conditions,  those  promises,  do  not 
lessen  but  rather  increase  as  we  are  able  to 
meet  their  obligations.  As  our  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  increases,  our  responsibility 
increases.  But  never  are  these  promises  or 
the  commitment  beyond  our  ability  and 
never  are  we  called  upon  to  bear  more  than 
we  are  able  to  bear. 

Just  as  it  is  true  of  the  mortgage,  the 
driver,  and  the  marriage,  we  are  expected 
to  do  only  what  we  are  able  to  do,  but  un- 
like those  former  items  the  commitment  of 
our  life  to  Christ  relieves  us  of  ourselves 
and  casts  our  burden  upon  Him  who  creat- 
ed us.  As  we  have  yielded  our  lives  to  Him, 
Jesus  gives  us  new  powers,  new  knowledge, 
new  understanding,  and  new  insight  that 
will  give  us  the  strength  to  carry  out  our 
commitment  and  fulfill  our  promise  to 
Him.  Just  as  on  the  cross  Jesus  committed 
His  life  for  us,  so  we  in  giving  our  life  to 


Him  partake  of  the  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  grace  and  the  never-ending  spring  of 
living  water. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have 
committed  your  life  to  Him?  Today  would 
be  a good  day  to  begin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


The  Church  in  a Diverse  Society,  by 
L.  W.  Haboorsen;  Augsburg;  1964;  179  pp.; 
$3.95. 

The  I.utherans  have  a practice  of  hold- 
ing study  conferences  on  pertinent  topics 
and  then  publishing  the  summary  of  the 
papers  read  and  the  discussion  following. 
Their  National  Lutheran  Council's  Divi- 
sion of  American  Missions  sponsored  the 
conference  on  “The  Church  in  a Diverse 
Society,”  which  resulted  in  this  volume. 
This  study  is  intended  (1)  “to  give  a living 
picture  of  the  humanity  that  makes  up  our 
society,”  (2)  “to  bring  to  life  the  concern  of 
the  congregation  in  its  witness  to  its  com- 
munity," (3)  “to  bring  to  life  what  the 
church  body  can  do  in  helping  the  con- 
gregation to  witness  to  all  people,”  and 
(4)  “to  bring  to  life,  in  the  light  of  our 
diverse  society,  the  dynamic  of  a Gospel 
which  from  the  beginning  has  been  for  all 
people.” 

The  chapters  are  lucid,  vivid,  relevant, 
and  provocative.  The  church  is  challenged 
to  understand  the  forces  which  have  mold- 
ed our  American  society,  and  to  seek  to 
bring  the  full  meaning  of  the  Gospel  to 
bear  upon  every  segment  of  our  society.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  forces  that 
have  changed  our  world  society  have  also 
altered  our  churches,  and  we  must  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  in  our  con- 
gregations before  we  can  be  effective  in  our 
communities.  The  church  must  adapt  her 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  society, 
rather  than  attempt  to  restore  the  good  old 
days  when  traditional  church  program  de- 
veloped. 

This  is  a volume  which  our  pastors  will 
do  well  to  read.  We  are  warned  in  these 
chapters  that,  unless  the  church  practices 
her  faith  relevantly,  the  day  of  her  oppor- 
tunity may  soon  be  ended.  “Christ  is  the 
Answer”  must  be  a reality  in  the  specific 
areas  of  human  need  if  the  phrase  is  to  be 
more  than  empty  words.  This  volume  will 
help  us  to  see  vividly  some  of  the  real  is- 
sues, and  point  to  some  practical  steps  we 
can  take.— Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 

Tell  Me  How,  by  Theodore  F.  Adams; 
Harper  and  Row;  1964;  138  pp.;  $3.00. 

More  books  are  needed  like  this  one. 
The  author’s  material  is  relevant.  Mr.  Pub- 
lic will  find  here  a word  of  encouragement 
and  helpfulness.  This  is  a book  true  to  its 
title— “Tell  Me  How”  to  face  up  to  life,  to 


be  good  for  something,  to  practice  what  I 
preach,  to  become  a better  Christian,  to  live 
in  peace,  to  live  in  the  space  age,  and  to 
make  prayer  mean  more  to  me.  Many 
choice  illustrations  illuminate  this  work.  A 
good  book  for  ministers  to  be  challenged 
to  preaching  that  is  practical.  An  excellent 
addition  to  church  libraries.  — Edwin  J. 
Stalter. 

The  Layman  Views  World  Missions,  by 
Lew  A.  Davis:  Bethany  Press;  1964;  102  pp.; 
$1.95. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  100-page  books 
published  by  Bethany  Press  to  help  laymen 
to  become  informed  on  Christianity  and 
its  purpose  in  the  world.  The  author  of 
this  volume  is  a missionary  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  Church,  stationed  in  Orissa,  In- 
dia. He  leads  the  reader  through  chapters 
on  the  Sense,  the  Spread,  the  Staff,  the 
Support,  and  the  Strategy  of  Missions.  The 
material  is  informative,  up  to  date,  brief, 
and  statistical.  It  gives  the  reader  a brief 
survey  of  what  missions  are  around  the 
world,  and  how  the  American  church  needs 
to  relate  to  them  in  our  day. 

The  author  presents  the  aim  of  missions, 
from  an  evangelical  viewpoint.  He  shows 
the  need  for  co-operation  between  denomi- 
nations in  overseas  areas.  He  points  out 
the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
independent  missions,  giving  to  total  mis- 
sions rather  than  to  special  projects,  and 
gives  good  reasons.  This  book  will  make  a 
good  addition  to  a Sunday-school  library.  It 
is  brief,  yet  covers  the  field  quite  well,  mak- 
ing it  especially  valuable  as  a ready  refer- 
ence.—Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


Births 

' Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Beyler,  Clayton  anti  Gladys  (Graber),  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.,  sixth  child,  second  son.  Richard 
Henry,  June  30,  1964. 

Brenneman,  Howard  and  Sharon  (King), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  second  son,  Rodney  King,  June 
26,  1964. 

Charles,  Paul  K.  and  Dorothy  (Landis), 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  ninth  child,  sixth 
daughter,  Nancy  Lou,  July  3,  1964. 

Dilbone,  Ron  and  Delila  (Gautsche),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Judith  Ann,  June 
29,  1964. 

Dyck,  David  and  Gladys  (Nace),  Telford,  Pa., 
third  daughter,  Heidi  LaVonne,  June  30,  1964. 

Geiser,  Carl  and  Elaine  (Neuenschwander), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Marleen  Faye,  July  1,  1964. 

Gerber,  Vernon  and  Karen  (Shantz),  Mio, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Jacqueline  Jo,  June 
17,  1964. 

Good,  LaVerne  and  Betty  (Gahman),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Paul  David,  May  1,  1964. 

Harnish,  Dr.  David  M.  and  Florence  (Rhein- 
heimer),  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  second  child,  first 
son,  David  Rollin,  April  27,  1964. 

Hooley,  Larry  and  Marilyn  (Yoder),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gregory  Bee, 
July  4,  1964.  (Daughter  deceased.) 

Hostetler,  Norman  L.  and  Fern  K.  (Baker), 
Rehobeth,  Md.,  first  child,  Timothy  Lee,  June 
11,  1964. 
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Jantzi,  Marvin  and  Beulah  (Zook),  Au  Gres, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Charles  Duane,  June  24,  1964. 

Kreider,  John  E.  and  Betty  (Book),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  John  Ed- 
ward, May  15,  1964. 

Landis,  John  G.  and  Eileen  (Hart),  Myers- 
town,  Pa.,  second  son,  Keith  Lamar,  June  26, 
1964. 

Layman,  Neal  S.  and  Carolyn  (Ehst),  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa 
Joy,  June  16,  1964. 

Miller,  Daniel  C.  and  Anne  (Miller),  Sundre, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Susan  Re- 
nee, June  5,  1964. 

Mininger,  Joseph  and  Eleanor  (Hangen), 
Harman,  W.  Va.,  eighth  child,  second  daughter, 
Betty  Eileen,  July  1,  1964. 

Nice,  K.  Harold  and  Dorothy  (Bergey),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  John  Wayne, 
July  1,  1964. 

Nolt,  Aaron  F.  and  Helen  Mary  (Sauder), 
Leola,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Vernon 
Sauder,  June  26,  1964. 

Rice,  Franklin  and  Ruth  (Halteman),  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Lori  Beth.  April 
5,  1964. 

Sensenig,  Isaac  K.  and  Ruth  (Gehman), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  James 
Glenn,  June  8,  1964. 

Short,  Roger  and  Doris  (Beck).  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Gary  Dean,  June 
26,  1964. 

Sommers,  Elson  and  Anna  (Gingerich),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan 
Edward,  March  8,  1964. 

Steckly,  George  and  Ardyth  (Hostetler),  Har- 
per, Kans.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Karla 
June,  June  18,  1964. 

Steider,  Richard  and  Roberta  (Troyer),  To- 
peka, Ind.,  second  son,  Keith  Eugene,  May  5. 
1964. 

Summers,  Leon  and  Ida  (Petersheim),  Gap, 
Pa.,  seventh  child  (4  deceased),  Kathy  Marie, 
horn  Sept.  1,  1963;  received  for  adoption,  April 
28,  1964. 

Tweed,  Richard  D.  and  Dorothy  (Stauffer), 
Lititz,  Pa„  a daughter.  Bonnie  Jeanett,  June 
19,  1964. 

Zehr,  Walter  E.  and  Pauline  (Bauman), 
Mannsville,  N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Miriam  Jane,  June  21,  1964. 

Zook,  John  E.  and  Velma  (Dillman),  Honey 
Brook.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kristine  Renee, 
June  1,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bender  — Mast.  — Carl  Bender,  Grantsville, 
Md..  and  Martha  Mast,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  both  of 
the  Casselman  River  C.M.  cong.,  by  Ivan  J. 
Miller  at  the  Maple  Glen  meetinghouse,  May 
23,  1964. 

Boettger— Weber.— David  Warren  Boettger 
and  Edith  Irene  Weber,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt 
at  the  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church,  June  20, 
1964. 

Day— Zimmerman.— Bill  Day,  Valley  Center, 
Kans.,  Baptist  cong.,  and  JoAnn  Z.immerman, 
Protection  (Kans.)  cong.,  by  Sanford  C.  Oyer 
at  the  Protection  Church,  May  9,  1964. 

Derksen— Cressman.— Erwin  Peter  Derksen 
and  Margaret  Rima  Cressman,  by  Howard 
Schmitt  at  the  Wanner  Mennonite  Church, 
Hespeler,  Ont.,  June  27,  1964. 


Hansen— Wiebe.— Peter  J.  Hansen  and  Mar- 
garet Wiebe,  both  of  Brooks,  Alta.,  Duchess 
cong.,  by  C.  J.  Ramer  at  the  church,  May  30, 
1964. 

Hertzler— Swope.— Moses  L.  Hertzler,  Den- 
bigh, Va.,  Warwick  River  cong.,  and  Lelia  C. 
Swope,  Dayton,  Va.,  Rawley  Springs  cong.,  by 
Lloyd  S.  Horst  at  the  Mt.  Clinton  Church, 
June  25,  1964. 

Hobaugh— Roth.— Dennis  Wayne  Hobaugh, 
Sand  Springs,  Okla.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Carol 
Jean  Roth,  Morton,  111.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Clyde  D.  Fulmer  at  First  Mennonite,  June 
14,  1964. 

Horst— Martin.— Marlin  R.  Horst,  Sheridan, 
Pa.,  Myerstown  cong.,  and  Betty  Jane  Martin, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Miners  Village  cong.,  by  Homer 
D.  Bomberger  at  the  Myerstown  Church,  June 
20,  1964. 

Horst— Sauder.— Oren  Horst,  Salem  (Oreg.) 
cong.,  and  Arlene  Sauder,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Ted- 
row  cong.,  by  Roy  Sauder,  father  of  the  bride, 
at  Tedrow,  June  27,  1964. 

Hostetler— Yoder.— Donald  Hostetler,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  and  Katie  Yoder,  Allensville,  Pa.,  by 
Ivan  E.  Yoder  at  the  Allensville  Church,  June 
6,  1964. 

Jmhoff— Amstutz.— Ralph  Imhoff,  Eureka,  III., 
Metamora  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Amstutz,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Reuben  Hof- 
stetter  at  the  Kidron  Church,  June  6,  1964. 

Nofziger— Roesener.— Peter  Nofziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Shirley  Roese- 
ner, Camden,  Mich.,  Salem  cong.,  Waldron, 
Mich.,  by  Dale  Nofziger  at  Salem,  June  26, 
1964. 

Rediger— Mullet.— Larry  Rediger  and  Wanda 
Mullet,  both  of  East  Union  cong.,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  by  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber  at  the 
church,  June  20,  1964. 

Roth— Wittrig.— Delbert  D.  Roth,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Wellman  (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Miriam  Witt- 
rig, Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Beth-EI  cong.,  by 
Paul  A.  Wittrig,  father  of  the  bride,  at  Beth- 
EI,  May  22,  1964. 

Steiner— Burkholder.— Glenn  Steiner,  Stouff- 
ville,  Ont.,  Wideman  cong.,  and  Grace  Irene 
Elizabeth  Burkholder,  Markham,  Ont.,  Cedar 
Grove  cong.,  by  Lome  Burkholder  and  New- 
ton L.  Gingrich  at  Cedar  Grove,  July  4,  1964. 

Wadel— Runkles.— Mark  A.  Wadel  and  Betty 
A.  Runkles,  both  of  the  Mt.  Airy,  Md.,  cong., 
by  Lloy  A.  Kniss  at  his  home,  June  6,  1964. 

Zimmerman  — Long.  — Myron  Z.immerman, 
Mennonite  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Long,  Methodist 
cong.,  both  of  Protection,  Kansas.,  by  Sanford 
Oyer  at  the  Methodist  Church,  June  14,  1964. 

Calendar 

Virginia  Conference  and  associated  meetings  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  21-24. 

Indiana-Michigan  combined  Church  Conference, 
Mission  Board  meeting,  and  Christian  Workers’ 
Conference,  Goshen  College,  July  30  to  Aug.  2. 
Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  July  31.  Aug.  1. 

Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  4-6,  1964. 
Sunday  School  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug. 
6-9,  1964. 

Ohio  Christian  Workers’  Conference  at  Elida  High 
School  Auditorium,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-11. 
Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Illinois  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.,  Aug. 

13- 15. 

South  Central  Conference,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug. 

14- 16;  Pershing  Street  Church  as  host. 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Kitchener  Memorial 

Auditorium,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  19-22. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
50th  anniversary  program,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  26-30. 
Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference, 
Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  14. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bradle,  Edward  J.,  son  of  Fred  and  Fannie 
(Ballaman)  Bradle,  was  born  at  Secor,  111.,  Jan. 
28,  1890;  died  at  Peoria,  III.,  July  1,  1964;  aged 
74  y.  5 m.  3 d.  On  May  9,  1912,  he  was  married 
to  Myrtle  Atterbury,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  and  2 sons  (Maureen 
—Mrs.  Fred  Selburg,  Harold,  and  Byron),  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Anna  Stoller  and  Lizzie  Bradle), 
10  grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchildren. 
One  daughter  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ann  Street  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Davison  Funeral  Home,  July 
3,  in  charge  of  J.  J.  Hostetler;  interment  in 
Olio  Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Lula  F.,  daughter  of  Timothy 
and  Mary  (Powell)  Wenger,  died  at  her  home 
in  Denbigh,  Va.,  after  a long  illness.  May  7, 
1964;  aged  68  y.  She  was  married  to  Lewis  A. 
Burkholder,  Sr.,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Joseph  Lehman),  3 grandchildren, 
2 stepdaughters  (Mrs.  Levi  Weber  and  Frances 
Burkholder),  3 stepsons  (James,  Nelson,  and 
Lewis  A.,  Jr.),  2 brothers  (Roy  and  Powell), 
and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Hershberger,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Miller,  Mrs.  Abram  Shaddinger,  and  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Brunk,  Sr.). 

Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  Warwick 
River  Church  the  morning  of  May  9,  with 
Truman  H.  Brunk  and  John  H.  Shenk  officiat- 
ing. A second  service  and  burial  took  place 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church, 
Chesapeake,  with  Amos  Wenger  and  Phil  Mil- 
ler officiating. 

Eichelberger,  Ethel  Mae,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Mildred  Z.ieglowsky.  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  21,  1921;  died  at  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  30,  1964;  aged 
43  y.  4 m.  9 d.  On  Nov.  28,  1940,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Alie  Eichelberger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 children  (Roger,  Dean,  Gary, 
and  Sharlene),  her  parents,  4 brothers  (Cloyce, 
Clarence,  Wilbur,  and  Wilmer),  and  one  sister 
(Virginia— Mrs.  Earl  Capp).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  2,  in  charge  of  Vernon 
S.  Gerig  and  Robert  Hartzler. 

Freed,  Araminta  (Keeler),  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1883;  died  at  the 
Unionville  Convalescent  Home,  May  21,  1964; 
aged  80  y.  7 m.  24  d.  She  was  married  to 
Edward  F.  Freed,  who  died  in  Sept.,  1951.  Sur- 
viving are  2 children  (Bertha  and  Henry  K.). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Towamencin  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  25,  in 
charge  of  Harold  Fly  and  Ellis  Mack. 

Getz,  John  R.,  son  of  Noah  L.  and  Fannie 
(Rohrer)  Getz,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  27,  1883;  died  at  his  home  in  Lititz,  Pa., 
June  10,  1964;  aged  80  y.  9 m.  14  d.  His  wife, 
Annie  Shertzer  Getz,  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Anna  and  Ruth  Getz),  2 
brothers  (Noah  R.  and  Harry  R.),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Marie  Bacon).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Lititz  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  13,  in  charge  of  Lester  B.  Wen- 
ger and  Melvin  H.  Lauver;  interment  in  Re- 
formed Cemetery,  East  Petersburg. 

Grace,  Catherine  Ann,  infant  daughter  of 
Carl  and  Shirley  Grace,  Hicksville,  N.Y.,  was 
born  March  4,  1964;  died  of  a heart  tumor 
July  2,  1964;  aged  3 m.  28  d.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  John  I.  Smucker  at  the 
Baggus  Funeral  Home,  Belleville,  Pa.,  July  4; 
interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery,  Belle- 
ville. Memorial  services  were  held  July  6 at 
the  Mennonite  House  of  Friendship,  N.Y.C. 

Harshbarger,  Reuben  A.,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Eash)  Harshbarger,  was  born  in  Mifflin 
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Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1874;  died  at  the  Horn  Con- 
valescent Home,  Wooster,  Ohio,  July  2,  1964; 
aged  89  y.  10  m.  29  d.  On  Sept.  30,  1897,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Yoder,  who  died  in  1949. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Irene— Mrs.  Albert 
Zook  and  Effie— Mrs.  David  Markley),  one  son 
(Alphaus),  one  foster  daughter  (Bertha— Mrs. 
Harley  King),  10  grandchildren,  and  15  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Orr- 
ville  Church.  Memorial  services  were  held  at 
the  Gresser  Funeral  Home,  Orrville,  July  4,  in 
charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill;  additional  services 
at  the  Hostetler  Funeral  Home,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  July  6,  interment  in  South  Union  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hostetler,  Minnie,  daughter  of  William  and 
Nancy  Pletcher,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind., 
May  24,  1878;  died  at  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  Hos- 
pital. after  a short  illness,  June  24.  1964;  aged 
86  y.  1 m.  On  Jan.  30,  1912,  she  was  married 
to  Henry  Hostetler.  Surviving  are  2 brothers 
(Landon  and  Curtis).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Forks  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  27,  in  charge  of  Donald  E.  Yoder 
and  Early  C.  Bontrager;  interment  in  Forest 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Kinsinger,  Kores  E.,  son  of  Eli  and  Susanna 
(Yoder)  Kinsinger,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Dec.  11,  1876;  died,  after  a long  illness, 
at  his  home  near  Parnell,  Iowa,  June  16,  1964; 
aged  87  y.  6 m.  5 d.  He  lived  on  the  same 
farm  for  over  60  years.  On  Dec.  8,  1904,  he 
was  married  to  Emma  Martin,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Russell),  2 daugh- 
ters, Orpha  and  Lois),  2 granddaughters,  6 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Metino  and 
Simon),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Marner 
and  Ella— Mrs.  Joe  Gnagey).  One  son,  3 broth- 
ers, and  2 sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  West  Union  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  18,  in 
charge  of  Herman  E.  Ropp. 

Kratz,  J.  Philip,  son  of  Elmer  and  Mamie 
(Moyer)  Kratz,  was  born  March  9.  1952;  died 
near  Elroy,  Pa.,  June  19,  1964;  of  a heart  condi- 
tion, aged  12  y.  3 m.  10  d.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  2 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Perkioinenville  Church. 
June  23,  in  charge  of  Abram  G.  Melt  and 
Stanley  Godshall. 

Landis,  John  Harold,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Kathryn  (Buckwaltcr)  Landis,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  April  19,  1955;  died  at  the 
Troy  (Pa.)  Community  Hospital  of  a brain 
tumor,  following  a 7-month  illness,  May  20, 
1964;  aged  9 y.  1 m.  1 d.  Besides  his  parents, 
he  is  survived  by  2 sisters  (Jean  and  Kay), 
grandparents  (Freeland  and  Florence  Buck- 
waiter  and  Hettie  Landis),  and  great-grand- 
father (Elam  J.  Huber).  One  infant  brother 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  attended  the  Mor- 
ris Run  Sunday  School.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Kleese  Funeral  Home,  Canton,  Pa.. 
May  22;  interment  in  Mellingcr  Cemetery.  Lan- 
caster, Pa..  May  23. 

Martin,  infant  son  of  J.  Elvin  and  Laverne 
(Sensenig)  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  died  at  the 
Ephrata  Community  Hospital,  June  21.  1964. 
In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by 
one  brother  (Ray),  one  sister  (Dawn),  his  ma- 
ternal grandmother  (Mrs.  Orie  Miller),  his 
paternal  grandfather  (Aaron  G.  Martin),  and 
maternal  great-grandmother  (Mrs.  Carrie 
Myers).  Graveside  services  were  held  at  the 
Metzler  Cemetery,  June  23,  in  charge  of  Mah- 
lon  Zimmerman. 

Moser,  Martin  D.,  son  of  Jacob  J.  and  Fannie 
(Welty)  Moser,  was  born  near  Dalton.  Ohio. 
April  22,  1881;  died  at  the  Wayne  County  Hos- 
pital, Wooster,  Ohio,  June  20,  1964;  aged  83  y. 
I m.  29  d.  On  Dec.  27,  1906,  he  was  married 
to  Bertha  Bixler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Hclen-Mrs.  Delvin  Kirch- 
hofer),  2 sons  (Virgil  and  Warren).  4 grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Sarah  Lehman). 
Two  daughters,  one  son,  and  2 infant  sons 


preceded  him  in  death.  He  taught  elementary 
schools  in  Wayne  County  for  over  40  years  and 
served  as  church  chorister  for  more  than  35 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Orrville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
22,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill  and  Reuben 
Hofstetter;  interment  in  Kidron  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Rupp,  Ira  H.,  son  of  Henry  H.  and  Anna  C. 
(Nofziger)  Rupp,  was  born  near  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  Nov.  29,  1896;  died  at  his  home  near 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  June  20,  1964;  aged  67  y.  6 m. 
22  d.  On  Nov.  16,  1920,  he  was  married  to 
Sarah  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 children  (Donald,  Marie— Mrs.  Nolan  Yoder, 
and  Harold),  his  mother,  and  one  sister 
(Lorene—  Mrs.  Weldon  Pursel).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Tedrow  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  22,  in  charge  of  Roy 
Sauder  and  Carl  Yoder;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Steinman,  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  and 
Susanna  (Gascho)  Steinman,  was  born  in  Wel- 
lesley Twp„  Out.,  April  12,  1880;  died  at  her 
home  in  Wellesley,  June  17,  1964;  aged  84  y. 
2 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Noah  and 
Enos)  and  2 sisters  (Barbara  and  Mrs.  David 
Bast).  One  brother  and  2 sisters  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Maple 
View  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  19,  in  charge  of  Chris  Streicher  and 
Chris  O.  Erb. 


PEOPLE  HEARING  US 

(Continued  from  page  624) 

wrong,  and  doing  it,  and  unless  we  some- 
how communicate  this  we  will  have  little 
sense  of  mission,  and  our  voice  will  be 
ignored. 

But  we  can  have,  we  do  have,  a great 
message  of  good  news,  really  good  news. 
God  really  cares  for  bad  people  such  as  we 
were,  and  when  we  accept  His  grace,  He  is 
ready  not  to  hold  our  badness  against  us. 
At  the  same  time,  the  result  of  this  experi- 
ence and  relationship  produces  good  works. 
Eph.  2:10.  Let  us  cause  the  world  to  hear 
the  whole  Gospel! 


THE  TASK 

(Continued  from  page  629) 

that  they  have  done  and  adding  to  it  a 
work  in  mission  dimension. 

Many  people  of  the  world  have  seen  the 
witness  of  MCC  relief.  Now  they  are  ask- 
ing to  see  the  church  that  believes  in  that 
kind  of  witness.  Our  workers  are  facing  the 
problem  of  relating  to  people  whose  needs 
for  physical  help  overshadow  their  spiritual 
concerns. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  we  can- 
not draw  clear  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween our  witness  and  our  service.  We 
must  increasingly  find  ways  to  relate  these 
two  in  the  ongoing  work  of  the  church. 

Communicating  the  Gospel 

All  that  I have  said  points  up  the  central 
task  of  communicating  the  Gospel.  To  do 
this,  we  must  find  ways  that  speak  intelli- 
gently so  that  men  will  listen  and  under- 


stand. In  our  obedience  to  Christ,  we  are 
concerned  with  preaching  Christ  and  liv- 
ing Christ  so  that  the  men  and  women  of 
our  world  will  truly  come  to  know  Christ 
as  the  only  Source  of  life. 

All  of  our  methods  and  programs  and 
operations  must  be  brought  into  captivity 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  as  bond 
servants,  we  offer  up  ourselves  so  that  what 
we  have  and  what  we  are  will  reveal  Him 
to  our  neighbor  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

—Reprinted  by  permission  from 
Missionary  Messenger. 

CHURCH’S  MINISTRY 

(Continued  from  page  621) 

turing  the  church.  I Cor.  12;  Rom.  12:3-8, 
and  Eph.  4:11-16  list  the  gifts  and  their 
functions.  None  of  these  lists  are  parallel, 
but  we  note  these  basic  groups.  (1)  The 
apostles  were  those  commissioned  by  Christ 
to  establish  die  church.  There  is  no  longer 
need  of  apostles  in  the  church,  for  there 
can  be  no  other  foundation  of  the  church. 
The  apostles  were  those  personal  witnesses 
of  Christ  who  were  the  beginning  of  die 
church.  Eph.  2:20.  (2)  The  evangelists 

functioned  to  extend  the  borders  of  the 
church.  Evangelists  are  gifted  in  communi- 
cating the  Word.  To  them  belongs  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  (3)  Pastors  and 
teachers  are  for  the  care  and  nurture  of  the 
church.  In  this  group  might  also  be  in- 
cluded the  “ministry  of  tables”  (deacons) , 
who  care  for  the  physical  needs  of  the 
members. 

No  clearly  defined  organization  pattern 
can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  As 
needs  arose,  men  were  appointed  to  meet 
the  needs.  When  the  report  came  that  die 
widows  were  being  neglected  and  that  the 
apostles  were  too  busy  with  the  “ministry 
of  the  word,”  the  “seven”  were  set  aside  in 
the  "ministry  of  tables.”  Elders,  which  ap- 
pear in  Acts  with  no  explanation  of  origin, 
may  have  had  their  precedent  in  the  ruling 
elders  of  die  Jewish  synagogues.  In  the 
second  century  the  single  ruling  bishop 
grew  out  of  the  church’s  need  to  meet  the 
threat  of  heresies  and  persecutions. 

Ordination  and  the  Specific  Ministries 

Ordination  is  a church  ceremony  in 
which  the  church  sets  aside  a member  for 
a specific  ministry.  Preachers,  for  example, 
are  selected  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God. 
Bishops  are  selected  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  church  and  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances. Preachers  and  bishops  minister  to 
the  congregation  as  a whole  so  that  every 
member  can  more  effectively  serve  as  a 
Christian.  The  ordained  member  is  a serv- 
ant of  servants,  a minister  of  ministers.  Or- 
dination is  not  a change  in  status  but  a 
change  in  function.  All  members  are  called 
to  witness.  The  preacher  has  the  specific 
assignment  of  witnessing  on  Sunday  morn- 

continued  on  page  640) 
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The  life  stories  of  two  early  Mermonite  leaders 
JOHN  S.  COFFMAN  • JOHN  F.  FUNK 


HIS  NAME  WAS  JOHN 

By  Barbara  F.  Coffman 

The  life  story  of  John  S.  Coffman  (1849-1899)  in  story  form. 
John,  the  oldest  in  the  family,  born  in  Virginia,  dedicated  to  God  by 
his  parents,  fulfilled  his  mission  in  51  short  years.  In  this  book  you 
see  him  not  only  as  preacher,  but  as  a young  man,  a father,  and  a 
family  man  who  could  laugh  and  play  as  well  as  preach  and  pray. 
Insights  are  given  into  the  personal  struggles  of  a man  who  constantly 
helped  others  and  seemingly  had  no  problems  of  his  own. 

While  reading  this  very  interesting  story  about  one  man,  you  are 
learning  a lot  about  the  beginning  of  many  organizations  which  are 
now  taken  for  granted  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  If  you  liked  Christ- 
mas Carol  Kauffman’s  true  stories  in  fiction  form,  you’ll  enjoy  this 
book.  $4.75 


BLESS  THE  LORD,  O MY  SOUL 

By  Helen  Kolb  Gates,  Rev.  John  F.  Kolb,  Dr.  J.  Clemens  Kolb, 
Constance  Sykes 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Wenger 

A biography  of  Bishop  John  Fretz  Funk,  1835-1930,  creative 
pioneer  for  Christ  and  a Mennonite  leader.  This  is  the  story  of  a man 
who  left  a promising  career  to  serve  God  through  his  church.  John 
Funk  is  known  to  most  Mennonites  today  for  starting  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Herald  of  Truth,  now  known  as  the 
Gospel  Herald.  Through  publishing  Bishop  Funk  helped  to  develop 
the  Mennonite  Church  into  what  it  is  today. 

This  book  contains  many  human-interest  stories.  The  lively  and 
informative  portrait  of  both  a man  and  an  era  in  the  life  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  makes  very  interesting  reading.  $4.75 


John  Fretz  Funk 


SPECIAL  OFFER  Every  home  and  library  will  want  and  should  have  copies  of  both  books.  To 

help  you,  we  are  offering  both  books  during  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October  at  a special  price  of  $8.50.  Order  now!  His  Name  Was 
John  will  be  sent  immediately.  Bless  the  Lord,  O My  Soul  will  be  sent  when 
released. 


PROVIDENT 

BOOKSTORE 


LANCASTER,  PA.  17602.  40  East  King.  Call  717  397-3517  SOUOERTON,  PA.  18964.  M.  R,  1,  Call  215  723-2045 
KITCHENER.  ONT.,  Box  334,  Call  519  745-5927  BLOOMINGTON.  111.  61701.  414  North  Mam.  Call  309  823-8860 
SCOTTDALE.  PA.  15683,  616  Walnut.  Call  412  887-5020  GOSHEN.  INO.  46526.  119  East  Lincoln.  Call  219  533-1243 
LONDON,  ONT.,  121  Dundas.  Call  519  434-7465  NEW  HOLLANO.  PA.  17557.  R 2.  Call  717  354-5258 
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ing  to  the  church  gathered  so  that  every 
member  in  his  own  calling  can  more  effec- 
tively serve  when  the  church  is  scattered 
throughout  the  week. 

Ordination  assigns  to  an  individual  an 
aspect  of  the  church’s  ministry  which  can 
best  be  carried  on  by  an  individual.  Selec- 
tion is  based  on  Spirit-given  gifts.  In  the 
act  of  laying  on  of  hands  the  congregation 
symbolizes  the  giving  over  of  a specific  min- 
istry to  the  individual.  The  individual,  by 
coming  under  the  hands,  expresses  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  responsibility. 

Laying  on  of  hands  is  usually  reserved  in 
the  church  for  the  ministries  which  are 
associated  with  the  offices  in  the  church, 
such  as  d"acon,  pastor,  and  bishop.  Other 
specific  ministries  in  the  church,  such  as 
Sunday-school  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  trustees,  serve  without  ordination. 
These  teaching  and  ruling  ministries  might 
well  be  recognized  in  the  church  by  an 
installation  service.  All  gifts  for  serving  in 
the  church  are  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  are  no  weak  or  feeble  members  in 
the  church.  From  the  human  point  of  view 
they  only  seem  to  be  so.  I Cor.  12:22-25. 
All  members  are  necessary  and  all  mem- 
bers minister  in  joyful  recognition  of  Spirit- 
given  gifts.  The  church  has  many  members, 
but  there  is  one  body.  The  church’s  min- 
istry is  one,  but  this  ministry  is  carried  on 
by  many  ministers.  The  many  ministers 
work  together  in  order  and  unity  under 
die  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

More  than  10,000  Africans,  made  home- 
less by  an  uprising  which  erupted  with  the 
birth  of  two  independent  African  nations, 
will  be  resettled  in  Tanganyika  as  the  re- 
sult of  unique  co-operation  between  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Tribal  warfare  broke  out  earlier  this  year 
between  the  Watusi  and  Bahutu  peoples 
shortly  after  the  Central  African  nations  of 
Rwanda  and  Burundi  achieved  independ- 
ence. 

* * * 

A United  Church  of  Canada  leader  said 
in  Montreal  that  the  church  may  be  so 
preoccupied  in  ‘‘polishing  up”  saints  that 
it  has  little  time  for  sinners.  J.  Leslie  Dean 
of  Iroquois,  Ont.,  said,  “It  had  recently 
been  noted  that  there  were  too  many 
“marryin’  sams’— marrying  with  the  Chris- 
tian marriage  service  any  who  happened 
along  — and  (it  was  suggested)  that  the 
Christian  marriage  service  be  reserved  for 
Christians.” 

Mr.  Dean  said  the  church  may  be  quite 
right  in  its  stand.  “No  doubt  it  is  time  for 


many  people  to  be  asked  to  think  again  of 
what  the  church  is,  and  the  significance  of 
the  vows  they  take  . . . but  if  it  serves  to 
drive  a wedge  even  deeper  between  the 
church  and  the  world  it  was  meant  to  save, 
then  we  will  have  failed  in  our  purpose. 
. . . Can  it  be  that  in  the  church  of  our 
day  we  are  trying  to  save  the  world  without 
coming  into  contact  with  the  world?  Can 
it  be  dtat  we  are  isolating  ourselves  within 
our  fine  well-equipped  buildings,  highly 
organized  in  many  groups,  whi'e  the  world 
is  passing  us  on  the  outside?” 

» » * 

The  Christian  Church  was  one  of  die 
agencies  that  caused  the  fall  of  the  Chinese 
nation,  a missionary  who  spent  43  years 
there  charged.  Leslie  Kilborn,  69,  told 
Hamilton  Conference,  United  Church  of 
Canada,  that  missions  in  China  undermined 
the  Chinese  way  of  life,  offered  nothing  to 
replace  it,  and  opened  the  doors  to  com- 
munism. Christian  denominational  divi- 
sions did  nothing  to  bolster  the  message  of 
Christ,  Dr.  Kilborn  added. 

* * * 

The  Lutheran  World  Federation  was 
asked  by  one  of  its  agencies  in  Oslo,  Nor- 
way, to  recruit  lay  volunteers  as  a church- 
sponsored  "Peace  Corps”  for  service  in  un- 
derdeve'oped  countries.  Citing  the  “urgent 
and  serious  need”  of  workers  in  those  na- 
tions, the  LWF's  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion urged  the  federation’s  executive  com- 
mittee to  "consider  what  can  be  done  in 
meeting  this  situation  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriate action."  The  commission  said 
that  there  was  a particular  need  for  teach- 
ers "not  only  within  the  churches,  but  also 
within  educational  enterprises  operated  by 
governments  and  private  agencies.” 

# * • 

The  modern  minister  suffers  because  of 
confused  images  which  he  and  the  world 
at  large  have  about  the  ministry,  according 
to  a new  book  published  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Dr.  Reuel  L.  Howe,  a Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman  who  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  book,  The  Making  of  Min- 
isters, published  by  Augsburg,  said  that 
some  of  the  confusion,  frustration,  and 
despair  experienced  by  ministers  today  is 
due  to  “the  expectations  of  the  ministry 
produced  by  their  training  for  it,  compli- 
cated by  conditions  met  in  the  ministry 
itself.”  Much  of  the  instruction  given  at 
seminaries,  he  wrote,  "assumes  an  eight- 
eenth- and  nineteenth-century  conception 
of  the  parish  and  congregation  in  which 
the  minister  is  the  shepherd  of  his  people 
and  of  the  community.  In  most  places  the 


church  is  no  longer  a center  of  life  but 
lives  on  the  periphery  of  men’s  interests. 

"Again,  the  language  of  his  education 
carries  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  effective 
means  of  communication  to  contemporary 
man.  After  graduation  the  new  minister 
soon  discovers  that  the  Biblical  and  theo- 
logical language  in  which  he  was  trained 
and  on  which  he  based  his  hopes  is  not  un- 
derstood by  most  of  his  people.”  Dr.  Howe, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Pas- 
toral Studies  at  Bloomfield,  Mich.,  said 
that  “many  seminary  communities  are  so 
Biblically  and  theologically  centered  that 
students  begin  to  think  the  seminary  world 
is  the  real  world.” 

Dr.  C.  Umbau  Wolf  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a 
Lutheran  pastor,  in  another  chapter  of  the 
book  said  that  much  of  the  confusion  of 
parish  ministers  over  their  roles  is  caused 
by  seminary  professors  who  have  never 
served  parishes.  Some  professors,  he  held, 
have  left  the  impression  that  the  parish 
minister  is  on  the  lowest  level  of  the  Prot- 
estant hierarchy,  being  outranked  by  the 
college  teacher,  the  seminary  professor,  the 
denominational  administrator,  and  the  ecu- 
menical executive.  Dr.  Wolf  suggested 
greater  emphasis  on  field  work  and  intern- 
ships and  proposed  that  seminary  profes- 
sors spend  part  of  their  sabbaticals  in  parish 
work. 

* * * 

Three  schools  were  received  as  fully  ac- 
credited members  and  four  others  became 
associate  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Theological  Schools  (AATS)  at  its 
24th  biennial  meeting  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex- 
as. Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Midwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  and  St.  Paul  School  of  Theology 
(Methodist) , both  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
the  new  accredited  members. 

# * # 

A circuit  court  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  dis- 
missed action  against  eleven  Amish  farmers 
of  Hillsdale  County,  charged  with  violating 
education  laws  by  refusing  to  send  their 
children  to  a state-certified  school.  Judge 
Robert  W.  McIntyre  acted  on  the  grounds 
that  a Justice  of  the  Peace  Court,  where  the 
case  originated,  did  not  have  jurisdiction 
because  constitutional  issues  were  involved. 

* * # 

A minister  who  for  30  years  served  on  a 
coast-to-coast  network  in  broadcasting 
Bible  teaching  and  preaching  programs 
warned  the  Bible  Communications  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  "Bible 
broadcasting  must  not  be  left  to  the  Bibli- 
cal illiterates.” 
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“What,  giving  again?” 

1 asked  in  dismay, 

“And  must  I keep  giving 
And  giving  away?” 

“Oh,  no,"  said  the  angel, 
Piercing  me  through, 
“Just  give  until  God 
Stops  giving  to  you.” 
—Anonymous. 
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Tithing:  Good  Practice 
Bad  Principle 

By  Hugh  F.  Davidson 

I am  not  opposed  to  tithing,  but  I am  opposed  to  most  of  the  argu- 
ments used  to  recommend  it.  I am  opposed  to  calling  it  the  Biblical 
standard  of  giving.  I am  opposed  to  using  the  word  when  it  does  not 
mean  “tenth.”  I am  opposed  to  the  teaching  which  asserts  that  there 
is  a special  divine  blessing  for  tithers.  My  position  is  that  tithing  is  a 
useful  and  indeed  commendable  practice,  but  that  it  has  no  peculiarly 
Christian  sanction. 

“Another  Gospel” 

How  can  a thing  be  commendable  as  a practice,  and  yet  rejected 
as  a life  principle  for  the  Christian?  For  an  answer,  I refer  to  Paul’s 
treatment  of  the  practice  of  circumcision  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians. 
This  ancient  health  practice  had  been  given  religious  sanction,  and 
had  become  the  sign  of  membership  in  the  nation  of  Israel.  By  this  rite 
the  Hebrews  regarded  a man  as  sealed  into  the  covenant  promise  made 
to  Abraham. 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  which  claimed  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  fulfiller  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  question  arose 
whether  non-Jews  could  share  in  the  covenant  promise  by  faith  in 
Christ  alone,  or  whether  in  addition  they  had  to  undergo  the  rite  of 
circumcision.  The  Jewish  Christians  said,  “Yes,  it  is  according  to  the 
Scriptures  and  tradition.”  Paul  emphatically  said,  “No.”  His  argu- 
ment was  that  to  require  something  additional  to  faith  in  Christ  in 
order  to  be  fully  an  heir  of  God’s  promise  was  to  make  Christ  of  no 
effect.  Gal.  5:4.  To  preach  something  extra  was  to  preach  “another 
gospel”  (Gal.  1:6).  Thus  Paul  withstood  Peter  to  the  face  when  the 
latter  wavered  on  the  question  of  associating  at  the  table  with  uncir- 
cumcised persons.  Gal.  2:11. 

Mark  you,  Paul  did  not  oppose  the  practice  of  circumcision;  he 
even  approved  it  when  there  was  no  question  of  principle  involved. 
Acts  16:3.  But  when  certain  religious  persons  began  to  insist  that  with- 
out this  rite  a man  was  sub-Christian,  Paul  was  absolutely  opposed.  To 
have  yielded  on  this  point  (Continued  on  page  644) 


FIELD  NOTES 

Two  persons  were  baptized  at  Belmont, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  one  was  received  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  at  Zion,  Hub- 
bard, Oreg. 

CPS  reunion  at  Tel-Hai  Bible  Confer- 
ence grounds,  near  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Aug. 
2.  The  10:00  a.m.  message  will  be  preached 
by  Joe  Esh,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.  Special  music 
will  be  sung  by  the  Yoder  families,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio. 

Annual  antiphonal  singing  will  be  held 
Aug.  2 at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 

Glenn  Musselman,  Brazil,  at  Baden,  Ont., 
Aug.  16. 

Harvest  meeting,  Aug.  5,  at  Bossier’s 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.  J.  Frank  Zeager,  Mid- 
dletown, Pa.,  will  preach  the  sermon. 

John  Smucker  and  a Life  Team  from 
New  York  City  will  share  in  a weekend 
retreat  at  Camp  Tel-Hai,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  Aug.  1,  2,  sponsored  by  the  Neffsville, 
Pa.,  congregation. 

John  Beachy,  India,  at  North  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Aug.  2,  a.m. 

Robert  S.  Kreider,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  was 
elected  fifth  president  of  64-year-old  Bluff- 
ton  College,  July  14.  On  Aug.  1,  1965  he 
will  succeed  L.  I..  Ramseyer,  who  has  served 
as  president  for  26  years. 

A new  congregation  was  formed  July  12 
at  Greeley,  Colo. 

The  Missionary  Conference  held  at  the 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  Fisher,  111., 
July  4,  5,  was  attended  by  more  than  500 
members  and  guests.  This  event  marked 
the  50th  annual  all-day  July  4 meeting  and 
also  commemorated  the  75th  anniversary 
year  of  the  church’s  founding. 

A surge  of  enthusiasm  could  be  felt 
among  the  people  attending.  Some  were 
present  members;  others  were  former  mem- 
bers or  attendants.  Guests  were  present 
from  six  states  other  than  Illinois.  Approxi- 
mately 25  present  attended  the  first  July  4 
meeting  59  years  ago.  Some  of  these  faith- 
fully attended  each  year  since. 

The  historical  exhibits  created  much  in- 
terest. Much  time  and  energy  have  been 
spent  by  the  church  historians,  Mrs.  Edith 
Heiser  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Oyer,  in  com- 
piling historical  records  of  early  pioneers, 
in  finding  old  Bibles,  prayer  books,  pic- 
tures, documents,  among  the  members.  The 
historians  have  kept  scrapbooks  of  news 
items  concerning  the  people.  Other  scrap- 
books have  been  loaned  to  the  historical 
archives  of  the  church. 

The  exhibits  carried  out  the  theme, 
“Looking  Back— but  Thinking  Forward.” 
Letters  from  missionaries  were  received  and 
posted  for  all  to  read.  All  enjoyed  a time 
of  fellowship  together. 

The  high  light  of  each  session  was  listen- 


ing to  the  guest  speaker,  J.  D.  Graber,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Those  attending  the  1964  Mennonite 
Youth  Convention  should  preregister  be- 
fore Aug.  10.  Preregistration  forms  may  be 
secured  from  the  July  5 Companion  or 
from  the  MYF  Office,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 
The  preregistration  fee  is  $3.00,  while  the 
regular  fee  at  the  convention  will  be  $3.75. 
Maps  of  the  Kitchener  area  and  general 
host  information  are  printed  in  the  Aug.  2 
Companion. 


Ground-breaking  ceremonies  were  held  July 
6 for  a new  $325,000  addition  to  the  Bethany 
Christian  High  School,  near  Goshen,  Ind.  The 
school  was  founded  in  1954  and  is  operated  by 
the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference.  Construc- 
tion on  the  project  is  scheduled  for  completion 
this  fall.  Pictured  from  left  to  right  are  Albert 
Schrock,  construction  engineer;  Orus  Eash,  ar- 
chitect; J.  C.  Wenger,  moderator  of  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference;  Annas  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  building  committee;  J.  Howard  Kauff- 
man, executive  secretary  for  the  Bethany 
Board,  and  Russell  Krabill,  president  of  the 
board. 

Weyburn  Groff,  recently  returned  from 
India,  has  been  engaged  to  be  the  pastor 
at  Floradale,  Elmira,  Ont. 

Dedication  services  for  the  new  annex  to 
the  church  and  remodeling  of  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Bethany  Mennonite  Church, 
Imlay  City,  Mich.,  were  held  July  26.  Si- 
mon Gingerich,  president  of  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Mission  Board,  was  dedication 
speaker.  Ralph  Stahly,  field  secretary  of  the 
Board,  preached  the  morning  message. 

The  Canadian  M.B.  Board  of  Education 
has  published  a 20-page  booklet  entitled 
The  Bible  School  Story:  Fifty  Years  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Bible  Schools  in  Canada. 
A.  J.  Klassen,  dean  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Bible  Institute,  Clearbrook,  com- 
piled and  edited  the  brochure.  The  Bible 
School  Story  surveys  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Bible  School  movement  and 
attempts  to  highlight  the  unique  role  and 
significant  contribution  of  the  Bible  schools 
to  the  work  of  the  church  in  the  Canadian 
and  World  Brotherhood.  Ten  thousand 
copies  have  been  printed  and  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Bible  Institutes  in  their 
constituencies.  A supplementary  series  of 
articles  is  to  appear  in  the  near  future. 

(Continued  on  page  654) 
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$ EDITORIAL 

Musty  Museums  or  . . . 


Even  with  carpeted  floors,  cushioned 
benches,  the  most  modern  architecture 
and  facilities,  a church  may  be  merely 
a musty  museum. 

A church  may  be  a musty  museum  in 
the  way  it  works.  It  may  hold  to  old 
patterns,  programs,  and  procedures 
which  served  a past  period  but  fail  to 
meet  present  needs.  A church  may 
simply  show  what  it  has  always  done 
and  little  else. 

Many  churches  operate  now  in  a 
form  and  after  a pattern  which  de- 
veloped hundreds  of  years  ago.  Con- 
cepts of  church  building  and  reaching 
the  unreached  may  be  those  of  decades 
ago.  The  church  machinery  is  made 
to  be  horse-drawn  and  still  held  to 
reverently  in  a jet  age.  Without  de- 
preciating methods  of  the  past  or  even 
what  is  accomplished  with  outworn 
procedures  in  the  present,  the  church 
must  be  challenged  continually  to  seek 
better  ways  of  winning  a world  to 
Christ. 

There  was  a time  when  evangelistic 
meetings,  held  in  the  local  congrega- 
tion, were  the  means  of  reaching  some 
outside  the  fold.  Seldom  do  such  meet- 
ings see  non-Christian  persons  even  at- 
tending today.  There  are  many  attrac- 
tions and  distractions  today.  Yet  the 
church  may  go  on  holding  the  same 
kind  of  meetings  it  always  has  without 
asking  what  it  is  trying  to  do  or  what 
it  is  doing. 

Some  areas  of  the  church  have  a 
rotating  ministry  or  rotating  services 
between  a number  of  churches.  This 
practice  likely  developed  when  it  filled 
a real  need.  It  is  to  be  doubted  today 
if  these  values  still  remain  or  are  in 
line  with  the  strengthening  or  feeding 
of  the  congregation.  It  may  be  simply 
showing  what  was  done  in  the  past 
without  real  thought  on  what  is  really 
needed  today. 

When  the  evangelistic  series,  the 
Sunday  school,  and  Sunday  evening 
meetings  began,  they  were  renovating 


ideas.  They  fulfilled  a tremendous 
need. , Are  they  doing  what  should  be 
done  today?  Should  they  be  reoriented? 
Should  we  be  as  creative  under  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  our  forefathers  were  a 
few  decades  ago?  Or  will  we  be  musty 
museums  displaying  only  what  worked 
decades  ago? 

According  to  much  present  thinking, 
three  things  are  needed  in  order  to 
have  a church.  There  is  need  of  a 
church  building.  (This  seems  upper- 
most in  most  minds.)  A church  must 
have  a pastor.  (Who  else  would  do  the 
preaching,  visit  the  sick,  and  witness  in 
the  community?)  The  church  must 
meet  a time  or  two  a week.  (We  might 
even  forget  each  other  completely.) 

We  have  pretty  much  settled  for 
these  as  the  criteria  of  the  church.  So 
we  build  bigger  and  more  expensive 
church  buildings.  We  seek  to  secure 
a pastor  qualified  in  everything.  We 
schedule  more  and  more  meetings. 
This  is  only  logical  if  this  is  the  church. 

But  it  may  be  that  these  are  not 
needed  at  all.  At  least  these  Scriptural- 
ly  do  not  have  first  priority.  These 
concepts  are  the  concepts  the  church 
formed  centuries  ago  when  in  the  Dark 
Ages  cathedrals  and  monasteries  were 
built. 

The  early  church  had  no  buildings 
as  such.  Elders  were  ordained  in  every 
city.  Nowhere  do  we  gain  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  the  ministers'  job  alone 
to  preach  while  the  disciples  did  other 
things.  And  as  far  as  services  were  con- 
cerned, the  early  believers  met  from 
house  to  house,  in  the  market  place, 
wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

It  may  be  that  many  churches  are 
mere  musty  museums  rather  than 
modern  movements  of  God  today  in 
the  world.  It  is  easier  to  display  and 
preserve  trophies  of  the  past  or  prac- 
tices of  the  past  than  to  live  lives  geared 
for  today’s  world  and  guided  by  today’s 
living  Lord. 

What  is  needed?  This  does  not 


mean  that  new  methods  or  programs 
will  solve  all  problems.  It  is  not  a call 
to  do  away  with  evangelistic  meetings, 
the  Sunday  school,  the  Sunday  evening 
meeting,  or  any  other  practice  neces- 
sarily—at  least  before  we  have  some- 
thing better.  It  does  not  mean  the 
development  of  a different  organiza- 
tion. God  has  used  all  kinds  through 
the  centuries.  What  it  does  mean  is 
that  the  church  must  live  in  continual 
openness  before  God  and  His  Word. 
We  need  always  the  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  desires  to  lead  into 
fresh  avenues  and  areas  of  witness  in 
the  world.  And  who  can  tell  but  God 
may  in  our  day  guide  us  into  such  new 
and  renovating  concepts  of  confronting 
men  with  Christ  that  the  old  structures, 
concepts,  and  practices  will  fall  behind. 
God  desires  to  make  the  church  the 
miracle  of  this  century  and  keep  us 
from  becoming  musty  museums  muster- 
ing together  only  facts  of  the  past.— D. 

Think  on  This 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  various 
church  bodies  announcing  that  during 
the  coming  year  they  expect  to  major 
in  evangelism.  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
railroad  company  announcing  that 
they  will  the  next  year  major  in  trans- 
portation? Of  course  not.  Transporta- 
tion is  their  business.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a grocery  store  personnel  stating  that 
they  are  setting  aside  a month  to  stress 
the  selling  of  food?  Of  course  not.  Sell- 
ing food  is  the  end  of  all  their  work. 
So  the  business  of  the  church  and  every 
organization  of  the  church  is  evan- 
gelism. 

# # # 

The  sufferings  of  the  Anabaptists 
have  borne  rich  fruits.  Their  belief  in 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  their 
doctrine  of  believers’  baptism,  and  their 
emphasis  on  total  discipleship  all  hold 
places  of  prominence  in  the  church  to- 
day. Protestantism  owes  them  a great 
debt,  not  only  for  their  insight  into 
the  nature  of  Christianity  but  for  their 
fearless  persistence  in  their  faith  even 
unto  death.— John  Knox  Press  Catalog 
with  reference  to  J.  C.  Wenger's  book, 
Even  unto  Death. 
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What  are  the  standards  of  giving? 

Tithing:  Good  Practice  Bad  Principle 

(Continued  from  first  page) 


would  have  been  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  Gal.  3:5. 

Now  it  is  this  Galatian  argument  about 
circumcision  which  I apply  to  the  matter  of 
tithing.  Tithing  as  a part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  one’s  resources  is  a useful  practice. 
But  to  say  that  the  non-tither  is  not  fol- 
lowing Biblical  standards  and  therefore  is 
lacking  something  of  being  a full  Christian, 
is  to  preach  "another  gospel.”  It  is  to  set 
up  an  additional  standard  besides  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  to  make  Christ 
of  no  effect.  Paul’s  Galatian  letter  had  the 
effect  of  lifting  circumcision  out  of  its  reli- 
gious context,  and  restoring  it  as  a regular 
health  practice  for  Christians.  The  same 
principle  must  be  applied  to  other  practices 
which  threaten  the  essential  Gospel.  Tith- 
ing can  only  be  taught  as  a religious  prin- 
ciple in  a non-Christian  context. 

Biblical  Standard? 

Some  advocates  of  tithing  describe  it  as  a 
Biblical  standard  of  giving  for  church  mem- 
bers. But  it  is  not  taught  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Some  scribes  ingeniously  argue  that 
it  must  have  been  practiced  in  the  New 
Testament  church  because  nothing  is  said 
about  it,  except  for  Jesus’  scornful  refer- 
ence to  the  punctilious  Pharisees  and  their 
fussy  ways.  Paul  does  not  mention  the  sub- 
ject although  he  devotes  a long  section  to 
giving  in  II  Cor.  8 and  9. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are,  of 
course,  numerous  references  to  tithes,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  deduce  a clear  concept 
of  actual  Hebrew  practice  from  the  confus- 
ing references.  The  practice  seems  to  have 
been  organized  by  the  priests  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  temple,  and  then  given  re- 
ligious sanction  to  make  it  obligatory.  The 
prophets  do  not  uphold  the  practice  and 
some  of  them  treat  it  scornfully  (Amos 
4:5;  Mic.  6:6-8) , as  Jesus  was  later  to  do. 
The  exhortation  in  Malachi,  so  often 
quoted,  is  evidence  that  the  practice  was 
not  being  observed  at  that  time,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  was  being  more  widely  ob- 
served in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Those  who  assert  that  tithing  is  the  Bib- 
lical standard  of  giving  betray  their  misun- 
derstanding of  the  Bible.  It  may  have  been 
excusable  for  an  untrained  man  like 
Thomas  Kane  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
make  erroneous  claims  for  tithing,  but  for 
seminary-trained  men  to  proclaim  this  error 
is  to  advertise  either  that  they  were  lazy  at 
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their  Old  Testament  study,  or  that  they 
attended  a school  in  which  the  teachers 
were  careless  scholars.  The  revival  of  propa- 
ganda for  tithing  is  a sign  of  the  upsurge  of 
a priestly  element  in  our  Christian  religion 
which  can  occur  only  when  the  prophetic 
voice  becomes  faint,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Hebrew  people. 

“Tithe”  Is  “Tenth” 

The  word  “tithe”  means  tenth.  It  has  no 
other  meaning.  To  use  the  word  and  intend 
it  to  mean  something  else  is  to  play  tricks 
with  words.  To  talk  about  modern  tithing 
and  mean  thereby  one  twentieth,  or  one 
thirtieth,  or  some  other  fraction  is  to  con- 
found the  language.  One  recalls  the  Lin- 
coln anecdote  when  the  president  asked  an 
acquaintance: 

"If  you  were  to  call  a calf’s  tail  a leg, 
how  many  legs  does  a calf  have?” 

“Five,  I suppose,”  was  the  reply. 

“No,  four,”  said  Lincoln.  "Calling  a tail 
a leg  does  not  make  it  a leg.” 

An  Unfair  Standard 

Related  to  the  arbitrary  meaning  some 
people  give  to  the  word  “tithe"  is  an  arbi- 
trary measurement  of  income.  Some  tithers 
set  aside  one  tenth  of  gross  income.  All 
honor  to  them.  They  mean  what  they  say. 
There  are  others  who  make  expense  deduc- 
tions before  taking  off  the  tithe.  I see  noth- 
ing wrong  about  this  latter  practice,  but 
obviously  both  groups  cannot  be  called 
tithers. 

This  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  in- 
equality of  any  mechanical  standard.  To 
try  to  apply  a flat  rate  to  all  levels  of  in- 
come is  to  be  unfair  to  the  lower  income 
groups.  It  is  easier  to  give  §5,000  out  of  a 
§50,000  income  than  §500  out  of  a §5,000 
income.  The  church  ought  not  to  be  a 
party  to  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  in 
the  dust  while  courting  the  favor  of  the 
wealthy.  To  give  a flat  rate  a religious 
sanction  is  to  create  a sense  of  guilt  where 
there  has  been  no  offense,  and  a sense  of 
self-righteousness  where  there  has  been  no 
obedience. 

There  is  no  mathematical  standard  laid 
down  for  Christian  giving.  Jesus  commends 
diligent  exploitation  of  whatever  talents 
one  has  received.  He  commands  love  to  the 
neighbor;  but  He  does  not  fix  rates  or  set 
limits.  Paul,  it  is  true,  does  lay  down  a 
standard,  but  it  is  not  a mechanical  one.  It 
is  Christ  Himself.  II  Cor.  8:9;  Phil.  2:5-11. 
Paul  urges  discipline  in  giving— on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  He  advocates  proportion- 
ate giving— according  as  the  Lord  has  pros- 
pered (I  Cor.  16:2) ; but  the  proportion  is 


Our  Readers  Say— 

I just  finished  reading  “Jesus  and  the  Men- 
nonites”  (July  7 issue),  and  I hope  if  there  is 
anybody  who  hasn't  read  it,  he  will  take  the 
time  to  read  it  now.  I think  there  are  too 
many  Mennonites  who  judge  other  people  sim- 
ply by  the  outward  appearance.  They  do  not 
take  time  and  trouble  to  know  these  people’s 
true  feeling,  as  Jesus  did  in  the  story.  The 
Bible  says,  "Man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.” 
If  Jesus  were  on  earth  today  and  would  visit 
some  of  our  homes,  I’m  sure  He  would  say,  “I 
came  empty  and  I’m  sorry  to  say  I leave 
empty.”— Mrs.  Rhoda  Landis,  Vernfield,  Pa. 


as  a man  purposes  in  his  heart— “not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity”  (II  Cor.  9:7) . 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  standard 
of  giving  was  “to  hold  all  things  in  com- 
mon.” However,  there  was  no  obligation 
to  pool  resources.  The  tragic  story  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  makes  it  clear  that 
giving  to  the  common  fund  was  an  option, 
but  one  must  not  pretend  to  be  doing  one 
thing  while  doing  something  else. 

The  practice  of  the  common  fund  did 
not  survive  the  earliest  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  the  principle  of  it  remains 
valid  for  all  Christian  people.  It  is  this 
principle  which  Paul  uses  in  his  appeal  to 
the  church  in  Corinth  for  a gift  to  the 
needy  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  this  principle 
which  honest  tithers  honor  when  they  give 
above  the  10  per  cent  standard,  as  most  of 
them  do.  Their  practice  is  better  than 
their  doctrine.  They  teach  that  God  de- 
mands a tax  but  they  practice  the  obedi- 
ence of  free  sons.  However,  for  the  church 
to  teach  pre-Christian  or  anti-Christian 
doctrine  will  ultimately  lead  to  anti-Chris- 
tian practice. 

The  concept  of  holding  all  things  in  com- 
mon does  not  free  man  from  obligation, 
nor  does  it  tempt  him  to  self-righteousness. 
He  can  never  be  more  than  an  unprofit- 
able servant  in  his  own  estimation. 

Reward 

A prominent  argument  in  tithing  litera- 
ture is  that  tithing  brings  special  rewards— 
that  it  pays,  that  God  rewards  the  tither. 
It  is  true  that  when  a man  starts  to  man- 
age his  money  by  adhering  to  a systematic 
budget,  his  material  affairs  will  prosper. 
But  the  prosperity  is  due  to  the  manage- 
ment. There  is  nothing  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian, or  even  religious  about  it.  The  same 
law  works  for  the  gangster.  To  assert  that 
tithing  brings  a special  blessing  from  God 
is  to  draw  the  wrong  conclusion  from  ob- 
served facts.  It’s  like  the  story  of  the  re- 
searcher who  trained  a flea  to  jump  over 
his  finger  on  the  shouted  command, 
"Jump!”  After  the  flea  had  become  profi- 
cient, the  researcher,  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence, removed  the  front  legs.  The  flea  was 
still  able  to  obey  the  command  and  jumped 
almost  as  nimbly  as  before.  Next  the  mid- 
dle legs  were  removed,  and  the  little  crea- 
(Continued  on  page  653) 
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What  Is 

Christian  Worship? 


By  Paul  M.  Miller 


Worship  is  the  noblest  vocation  of  man, 
and  as  such  is  a subject  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. The  believing  man  expects  to  be 
engaging  in  worship  throughout  all  eter- 
nity. Obviously,  then,  the  Christian  will 
want  to  learn  all  he  can  about  what  wor- 
ship essentially  is.  Should  Christian  wor- 
ship be  patterned  after  what  is  known 
about  heaven’s  praise? 

The  living  God  desires  to  meet  and  com- 
mune with  His  people  through  their  wor- 
ship. He  gave  many  instructions  for  the 
worship  of  Israel.  Certainly  He  must  be 
willing  and  ready  to  guide  His  new  people 
in  their  worship.  How  much,  if  any,  should 
Christian  worship  borrow  from  temple 
liturgies?  What  instructions  has  He  given? 

The  larger  Biblical  emphases  and  teach- 
ings about  worship  must  guide  the  church. 
Neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  gave  de- 
tailed instructions  about  worship.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  about  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  house-church  meetings  in  the  first 
century.  But  the  Biblical  teachings  do  pre- 
sent a picture  about  what  worship  essen- 
tially is. 

Worship  is  a gathering  of  the  household  of 
God— to  receive  His  grace. 

Jesus  said  the  heavenly  Father  is  seeking 
a meeting  with  His  children.  His  children 
must  respond  and  gather  before  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  The  atmosphere  and 
feeling  of  the  glad  occasion  should  be  that 
of  a “divine  family  reunion."  The  same 
love  which  called  men  from  sin  and  made 
them  to  become  sons  calls  the  family  to- 
gether again  and  again.  Father  wants  to 
pour  out  still  more  of  His  unmerited  grace 
and  favor. 

Christ  stressed  that,  when  children  gather 
to  have  the  reality  of  their  family-of-God 
relationship  renewed,  absolute  honesty  and 
sincerity  must  be  present  in  every  heart. 
No  lie  can  live  in  such  a meeting.  Vain 
repetitions  are  of  no  use.  Giving  is  to  be 
done  with  the  sober  awareness  that  the 
Lord  Himself  scrutinizes  the  sacrifice  ele- 
ment and  the  real  devotion  behind  the  gift. 
The  place  of  worship  cannot  be  a "den  of 
thieves,”  corrupted  by  greed,  rivalry,  and 
self-interest. 

Christ  taught  that  those  who  receive  the 
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greatest  blessing  in  the  meetings  will  be  the 
persons  whose  faith  can  believe  their  Lord 
(and  Elder  Brother)  to  be  alive  and  per- 
sonally present,  even  though  they  cannot 
reach  out  and  touch  the  wounds  in  His 
hands  and  side.  Christ  made  it  clear  that 
He  intended  to  be  present  personally, 
whenever  two  or  three  gather  in  His  name, 
drawn  by  His  nature,  His  love,  and  His 
power;  and  when  they  agree  to  seek  His 
mind  about  their  life  walk. 

Jesus  made  it  clear  that  the  Scriptures 
(as  God’s  "family  album”)  were  to  be  the 
central  bearer  of  His  personal  presence. 
The  Scriptures  would  testify  of  Christ,  and 
those  who  would  believe  could  actually 
come  to  Christ  in  personal  encounter.  Even 
while  still  bodily  present,  Christ  did  not 
use  a touch  upon  the  hem  of  His  garment 
to  make  His  presence  real.  He  rather  ex- 
plained from  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
cerning Himself.  He  wanted  the  expound- 
ed Scriptures  to  be  the  central  sacrament  of 
worship  which  would  cause  the  believer’s 
heart  to  burn  within  him.  The  same  word 
is  used  to  describe  Christ’s  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  so  as  to  make  Him- 
self real,  as  is  used  for  the  interpretation 
of  tongues  in  I Cor.  14:5,  13,  27. 

Worship  is  man’s  deliberate  meeting  with 
his  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Judge. 

In  worship  the  believer  seeks  face-to-face- 
ness with  God.  He  seeks  to  know  himself 
as  he  is  known  by  God.  Christian  worship 
should  continue  to  stress  both  reverence 
and  intimacy.  God  is  infinitely  holy,  and 
yet  savingly  near.  His  glory  fills  the  heav- 
ens, and  yet  He  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the 
contrite  one.  His  majesty  and  glory  are  so 
indescribably  great  that  no  mortal  man 
can  see  His  face  and  live,  and  yet  He  comes 
pleading  for  covenant  relationship.  He  is 
too  pure  to  look  upon  sin,  and  yet  He 
pours  out  His  love  and  very  life  without 
limit  to  win  man’s  free  response.  Within 
every  encounter  the  holiness  of  God  judges 
the  uncleanness  of  every  man’s  lips. 

Worship  is  a sacred  transaction  between 
God  and  man. 

Worship  is  even  more  than  a meeting  or 
dialogue.  Both  God  and  man  are  acting  in 
worship.  The  worshiping  man  offers  up  to 
God,  in  a series  of  sacrificial  acts,  his  pleas 
for  help,  his  songs  of  praise,  his  prayers  of 
confession  and  petition,  his  declarations  of 


faith  and  trust,  and  his  offering  of  money 
and  self. 

God  sends  down  upon  the  worshiper,  in 
sacramental  acts,  His  sovereign  gifts  of 
Spirit  and  grace.  He  sends  His  absolution 
and  cleansing  for  unclean  lips.  His  word 
in  Scripture  reading  and  sermon,  and  His 
personal  presence  in  the  indwelt  brother, 
the  Scripture,  and  the  fellowship.  He  offers 
His  renewing  life  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
His  parting  blessing  and  sending  in  the 
benediction. 

Christian  worship  is  done  in  reverence 
and  in  godly  fear.  Worshipers  address 
God  with  the  endearing  term  of  "Father,” 
and  call  one  another  “brother”  and  "sister,” 
but  all  the  while  they  cry,  “Hallowed  be 
thy  name.”  Verbalized  expressions  to  God 
in  worship  are  in  the  same  spirit  and  feel- 
ing of  awe  which  characterize  the  worship 
around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  Senti- 
mental chumminess  is  extremely  inappro- 
priate. God  is  more  than  “the  man  up- 
stairs.” 

Songs  which  are  light-minded,  jazzy,  or 
which  are  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  awe  have  no  place  in  worship.  Many 
worship  leaders  prefer  to  use  reverential 
forms  of  address,  such  as  "Thee”  and 
“Thou,”  when  addressing  God,  lest  an  ir- 
reverent and  overly  familiar  attitude  creep 
into  worship.  Prayer  usually  is  one  of  the 
most  direct  experiences  of  I-Thou  meeting 
with  God  in  worship.  An  inductive  study 
of  the  26  Hebrew  words  which  are  used 
most  often  to  describe  prayers  in  the  Old 
Testament  reveals  a soul  prostrated,  bowed 
in  total  adoration,  admitting  need,  medi- 
tating, and  sending  up  intense  pleas  for 
help. 

Worship  is  a pause  in  life’s  pilgrimage— 
to  praise. 

Life  is  a pilgrimage  between  altars  of 
worship.  Every  day’s  walk  is  done  by  His 
leading,  every  catastrophe  is  His  call  to 
trust,  and  every  benefit  is  His  blessing. 
Worship  is  a pause  to  celebrate  divine  de- 
liverances and  to  renew  the  covenant  with- 
in which  all  of  life  is  lived.  The  people  of 
the  living  God  gather,  not  only  to  have  the 
divine  life  renewed  at  the  center  of  their 
personalities,  but  to  pour  out  their  hearts’ 
devotion  in  acts  of  praise,  in  prayers  of 
adoration,  and  in  sacrificial  giving. 

Hymns  like  “Safely  Through  Another 
Week,”  or  “Father,  Again  in  Jesus’  Name 
We  Meet,”  or  “This  Is  the  Day  the  Lord 
Hath  Made”  can  help  worshipers  to  feel 
and  to  express  the  holy  joy  and  expectancy 
which  should  pervade  the  church  meeting. 
By  prayerful  preparation  in  the  home  be- 
fore coming  to  church,  by  silent  prayers  in 
the  pews  before  the  worship  hour,  and  by 
reverent  and  careful  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  worship  leaders,  worship  can 
become  the  sacred  mountaintop  experience 
which  God  meant  it  to  be.  Worshipers  try 
to  pour  out  such  heartfelt  praise  that  their 
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songs  blend  in  well  with  those  of  the 
church  triumphant. 

The  church  worships  as  the  “church 
gathered”  so  she  may  better  praise  God 
all  the  rest  of  the  week  as  the  "church 
scattered.”  The  real  work  of  the  church 
is  done  in  and  through  the  lives  of  mem- 
bers as  they  minister  among  men  all  week. 
But  worship  renews  the  life  and  leading  of 
God  so  that  all  of  life  may  be  lived  in  the 
same  power  and  interest. 

Worship  is  a celebration  of  God’s  mighty 
acts. 

Every  meeting  for  worship  should  “take 
a running  start”  in  holy  history.  As  the 
Israelite  drew  near  to  the  worship  center, 
he  heard  storytellers  recounting  again  God’s 
deliverances  at  the  Red  Sea,  at  Jericho, 
and  in  Canaan.  The  meeting  with  the  Al- 
mighty which  was  expected  in  the  present 
moment  was  to  be  another  sacred  event  in 
God’s  holy  history,  another  occasion  when 
the  living  God  would  visit  and  redeem  His 
people. 

New  Testament  worshipers  have  even  a 
longer  history  of  God’s  mighty  deeds  to  re- 
count as  they  gather.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
worship  leader  to  be  sure  that,  in  every 
worship  celebration,  there  is  some  retelling 
of  God’s  limitless  love  and  saving  power  as 
His  people  felt  it  in  the  past.  The  portrayal 
of  this  panorama  of  mercies  is  what  really 
beseeches  worshipers  to  present  their  bodies 
and  personalities  anew  to  God.  Then,  and 
only  then,  can  God  renew  their  characters, 
so  that  worshipers  are  ready  to  discern 
God’s  holy  and  perfect  will.  Then  they 
gain  discernment  by  which  to  refuse  con- 
formity to  the  godless  world  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  must  live  out  their  service. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be  a vital  act  of 
worship,  commemorating  the  mightiest 
deed  of  the  omnipotent  God.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Supper,  the  mercies  and  saving 
work  of  God  should  be  celebrated  in  ser- 
mon, song,  and  in  testimony.  In  fact,  tes- 
timonies can  and  should  bring  the  report 
of  recent  deliverances  into  the  worship 
meeting.  In  the  worship  book  of  Israel— 
the  Psalms— personal  trials  and  victories  of 
present  experiences  were  reported  side  by 
side  with  the  story  of  God’s  victory  at  the 
Red  Sea. 

Worship  is  listening  for  a living  Word  of 
God. 

Jesus  Christ  disclosed  that  no  man  is  real- 
ly living  as  his  Creator  intended  until  he 
enters  dialogue  with  his  God.  When  a word 
is  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  and 
is  addressing  the  worshiper  in  the  depth  of 
his  own  unique  condition,  then  man  is  ful- 
filling part  of  the  deepest  meaning  of  his 
existence.  Man  is  worshiping  when  he  is 
crying  in  adoration  and  obedience,  “Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?” 

God  has  chosen  to  use  the  inspired 
(Continued  on  page  653) 


Nurture 

Lookout 


Convention  Registration 

A Sunday  School  Convention  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  church-wide  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  6-9,  can- 
not be  run  on  “God-bless-yous.”  It  costs 
real  cash  to  pay  for  publicity,  train  tickets, 
committee  time,  and  staff  help.  The  regis- 
tration fee  is  set  at  three  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents.  If  there  is  a substantial  body  of 
registrants,  this  amount  will  go  a long  way 
toward  paying  Convention  expenses.  But  it 
will  not  be  enough.  In  addition,  offerings 
will  be  held  during  the  Convention  sessions 
to  cover  costs. 

This  is  to  remind  congregations  that  a 
part  of  their  responsibility  is  to  pay  the 
registration  fee  of  those  representing  them 
at  the  Convention.  It  is  also  fair  for  con- 
gregations to  contribute  in  the  offerings 
through  their  representatives.  Some  con- 
gregations may  want  to  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives to  carry  a designated  amount 
from  the  Sunday-school  or  church  treasury 
for  contribution  toward  Convention  ex- 
penses. This  would  be  an  appropriate  way 
to  vote  “yes”  to  the  Mennonite  Commis- 
sion for  Christian  Education  and  the  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  in  their  attempts 
to  provide  Christian  nurture  programs  and 
materials  for  use  in  our  congregations. 

Mennonites  are  not  used  to  conventions. 
Consequently,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  see  why 


there  should  be  registration  fees  and  offer- 
ings to  cover  costs.  We  ask,  “What  are  we 
getting  out  of  it?”  In  this  case,  the  answer 
is,  “The  possibility  of  keeping  abreast  with 
and  being  involved  in  church-wide  think- 
ing about  Christian  nurture.”  Those  who 
attend  the  Convention  will  naturally  get 
the  most  out  of  it.  For  this  reason  it  is  best 
for  all  who  can  to  go  from  one  congrega- 
tion. Where  only  a few  can  go  because  of 
distance  or  for  some  other  reason,  repre- 
sentatives can  bring  back  from  the  Con- 
vention some  of  the  enthusiasm,  the  spirit- 
ual dynamic,  the  new  concepts  and  ideas, 
and  some  of  the  awareness  that  all  of  us  are 
in  this  business  of  Christian  nurture  to- 
gether. These  are  the  benefits  that  can 
come  to  a congregation  through  its  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  what  they  will  get  out 
of  it. 

The  Sunday  School  Convention  must  be 
self-supporting.  There  is  no  other  source  of 
funds  for  this  kind  of  meeting.  Yet  the 
blessings  and  value  to  the  church  of  such  a 
meeting  once  in  four  years  demand  a Sun- 
day School  Convention  this  summer.  The 
planning  committee  is  moving  ahead  in 
faith  that  God  will  bless  the  Seventh  Men- 
nonite Church-wide  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention. They  hope  that  it  will  come  out 
in  the  black  financially. 

An  additional  value  to  those  who  register 
will  be  the  Convention  packet.  This  in- 
cludes a copy  of  the  new  book  by  Paul  M. 
Lederach,  Learning  to  Teach.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond in  a series  of  six  Christian  Service 
Training  texts.  The  packet  will  include 
other  materials  to  help  make  the  Conven- 
tion experience  more  worth  while,  and  to 
help  the  registrant  take  home  as  many  new 
insights  and  ideas  as  possible. 

—Arnold  Cressman. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Kauffman 


Kauffman,  Manheim,  Pa.  This  congregation  moved  from  Sun  Hill  in  1860,  when  Abraham 
Kauffman  donated  a farm  for  the  church.  The  church  building  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  in 
1891.  Homer  D.  Bomberger  is  the  present  bishop;  Clarence  S.  Stauffer  is  pastor;  and  Ernest  K. 
Bauman  is  deacon.  Membership  is  118. 
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The  Bible  and  Race 

By  Paul  G.  Landis 


First  in  a series 


Historically  the  Mennonites  have  prided 
themselves  in  being  Biblicists.  To  be 
worthy  of  this  title  we  will  always  need  to 
approach  the  Bible  in  an  honest  search  for 
what  it  says  rather  than  use  it  to  prove  our 
preconceived  ideas  or  positions.  The  Bible 
has  been  used  by  both  integrationists  and 
segregationists  alike  to  prove  their  posi- 
tions. 

There  have  been  many  strong  and  con- 
flicting statements  about  what  the  Bible 
says  on  the  matter  of  race;  therefore,  we 
cannot  always  accept  at  lace  value  the 
claims  we  hear  that  various  portions  on  this 
subject  are  based  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible. 

In  this  paper  I will  attempt  to  honestly 
look  at  the  Bible  and  discover  what  it  says 
on  the  matter  of  race.  In  doing  so  we  must 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  in  the  Bible 
there  is  no  exact  parallel  to  the  present 
race  situation  which  we  find  in  our  coun- 
try in  this  time  of  history.  However,  the 
Bible  contains  much  relevant  material  that 
speaks  to  today's  situation. 

We  probably  do  not  need  more  and 
better  answers  at  this  time,  but  a greater 
and  nobler  faith.  I shall  attempt  to  dis- 
cover both  what  the  Bible  says  and  the 
relevancy  of  what  it  says  to  our  present 
time.  It  is  right  that  we  begin  a conference 
on  race  with  a discussion  of  the  Biblical 
teachings  on  the  problem.  We  must  always 
look  to  the  Word  of  God  as  our  authority 
and  base  for  any  situation  or  problem  that 
we  face.  However,  there  is  always  the  dan- 
ger that  our  respect  for  Biblical  authority 
exceeds  our  knowledge  of  its  content  on 
any  given  subject. 

Passages  from  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  quoted  and  misquoted  to  give  a basis 
for  the  concept  of  racism  and  separatism. 

Creation  and  Race.  God  the  Father  is  the 
Creator  of  mankind.  All  men  belong  to 
one  family,  having  their  origin  in  a com- 
mon source  with  a common  ancestry.  Gen. 

1 and  2.  “So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him; 
male  and  female  created  he  them”  (Gen. 
1:27).  Man  was  created  in  God’s  image. 
God  considers  man  of  infinite  worth  in  that 
He  is  "not  willing  that  any  should  perish.” 

Man,  God’s  creation,  was  called  by  Him 
“very  good.”  Dare  we  treat  any  person  who 
is  part  of  His  creation  as  inferior  without 
bringing  insult  to  God  and  lifting  ourselves 
up  as  gods?  Every  person  is  part  of  God’s 
creation,  created  in  His  image,  and  deserves 


Paul  G.  Landis,  Salunga,  Pa.,  is  a Mennonite  bishop 
with  wide  experience  in  working  with  people  of 
various  nationalities. 


the  respect  and  recognition  due  to  the 
highest  part  of  God’s  creation. 

Paul  in  the  New  Testament  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  proud  Greeks  to  this  created 
unity  and  oneness  of  man  in  Acts  17:26, 
“and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth."  Medical  science  has  only  in  recent 
years  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment that  all  men  are  of  one  blood. 

Science  has  also  revealed  that  “in  every 
essential  detail  of  skeletal  structure,  blood 
type,  muscle  pattern,  and  in  the  make-up 
and  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  all  men,  whatever  their  color  or 
size,  nationality  or  religion,  are  alike.  All 
variations  in  the  structure  of  human  bodies 
are  really  superficial.”1  The  same  types  of 
blood  are  to  be  found  among  all  races. 

Noah’s  Curse.  Some  people  seek  to  sup- 
port their  ideas  of  racial  superiority  with 
the  story  in  chapter  9 of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis. 1 am  including  this  in  this  discussion 
because  of  the  widespread  misuse  of  this 
passage,  which  has  even  at  times  found  its 
way  among  Mennonites.  It  is  claimed  that 
God  placed  a curse  on  Ham  and  his  de- 
scendants, turning  them  black,  and  assign- 
ing them  a place  of  inferiority  and  servility 
in  society.  Let  us  look  carefully  into  this 
passage. 

“And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husband- 
man, and  he  planted  a vineyard:  and 
he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunk- 
en; and  he  was  uncovered  within  his 
tent.  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan, 
saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and 
told  his  two  brethren  without.  And 
Shem  and  Japheth  took  a garment,  and 
laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and 
went  backward,  . . . and  they  saw  not 
their  father’s  nakedness.  And  Noah 
awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what 
his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him. 
And  he  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan;  a serv- 
ant of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren.  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem;  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge 
Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  serv- 
ant” (Gen.  9:20-27). 

The  use  of  this  passage  to  prove  that  a 
curse  was  placed  upon  the  Negro  race 
which  forced  him  to  forever  be  a slave  and 
an  object  of  discrimination  can  hardly  be 
called  good  exegesis  of  the  Word  of  God. 

I would  like  to  call  attention  to  several  facts 
about  this  passage. 

(1)  God  placed  a curse  on  no  one. 

(2)  Noah  did  the  cursing  after  being 
awakened  from  a drunken  stupor. 

(3)  Canaan  was  the  one  actually  cursed 
by  Noah,  not  Ham. 


(4)  There  is  no  indication  of  God’s  hav- 
ing approved  Noah’s  act  or  of  His  having 
implemented  it  in  any  way. 

(5)  No  reference  is  made  to  anybody’s 
having  been  given  a different  color. 

(6)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  curse 
would  be  passed  biologically  for  all  time 
on  to  the  descendants  of  Canaan  who  were 
not  Negroid  but  Caucasoid. 

Should  we  not  be  reluctant  to  hold  God 
responsible  for  the  curse  of  any  man,  espe- 
cially for  the  curse  of  a drunken  man? 
Canaan's  descendants  dominated  the  whole 
land  of  Palestine  until  long  after  the  death 
of  Moses.  According  to  Josephus,  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Jews,  “Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of 
Ham,  inhabited  the  country  now  called 
Judea,  and  named  it  from  his  own  name 
Canaan.”  It  is  understood  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Cush,  not  Canaan,  are  Ethi- 
opians who  are  strongly  Negroid  in  type, 
(to  be  continued) 

1.  C.  Norman  Kraus,  Integration,  Who’s  Preju- 
diced (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1958),  p,  3. 

A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Father,  I don’t  know  how  to  pray!  I keep 
trying  to  arrange  some  nice  phrases,  but  I 
know  that  you  know  them  before  they 
leave  my  lips.  I tend  to  expound  to  you 
all  that  should  be  done  or  could  be  done, 
but  somehow  my  spirit  does  not  find  rest  in 
this. 

Now  I’ve  paused  to  think  of  some  more 
words,  and  in  this  pause  you  spoke  to  me. 
1 didn’t  hear  you  at  first  because  I was  try- 
ing to  spell  out  the  next  burst  of  petition. 
Then  in  my  inner  heart  I heard  your  voice. 
You  told  me  that  you  are  always  near,  that 
prayer  isn’t  an  arrangement  of  nice  words, 
but  it  is  a walk  and  an  attitude  of  life. 

Now  I’m  confused,  Father.  I’m  called 
away  to  do  details,  and  I need  to  break  in- 
to this  prayer.  Or  do  I?  You  are  here  and 
you  are  there;  so  I pray  in  every  place  and 
in  every  task.  Keep  me  free  by  this  con- 
sciousness of  your  nearness.  Don't  let  me 
break  this  communication  with  Amen. 

—Paul  M.  Gingrich. 

Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Remember  Clayton  Beyler  as  he  is  formu- 
lating his  messages  for  the  morning  ses- 
sions of  Mennonite  Youth  Convention. 
Pray  that  these  Bible  study  messages  will 
be  faithfully  proclaimed  and  joyfully  ac- 
cepted to  the  glory  of  God. 

Pray  for  traveling  mercies  for  those  people 
who  will  be  going  to  die  Sunday  School 
Convention  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  car 
and  public  transportation. 
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MISSIONS 


"How  does  it  feel  to  have  an  intermedi- 
ate school  diploma?”  one  of  the  graduates 
was  asked  by  a guest  sometime  after  the 
first  graduation  program  last  April. 

“It  feels  good,”  he  said  with  a smile. 

We  at  Shebelli  Intermediate  School,  Jo- 
har,  Somalia,  share  with  him  the  satisfaction 
of  work  well  done.  And  yet  1 ask  myself 
if  the  task  we  set  out  to  do  with  these  stu- 
dents has  been  accomplished.  Six  tall,  lean, 
young  Somali  men  received  diplomas,  show- 
ing they  have  satisfactorily  completed  our 
eight-year  school  program.  Since  they  are 
older  than  the  typical  United  States  eighth- 
grader,  we  used  some  secondary  books  in 
our  teaching.  They  have  worked  diligently, 
learning  English,  and  then  studying  in  that 
language.  Each  year  they  also  studied 
Arabic. 

I first  met  these  eighth-graders  at  Mahad- 
dei  in  January,  1959,  when  they  were  finish- 
ing third  grade.  The  class  was  larger  then. 
A few  failed  or  dropped  out,  one  trans- 
ferred to  the  North,  and  two  left  this  term 
to  study  in  West  Germany  on  scholarships. 

Since  third  grade,  I have  worked  with 
them  each  year  in  English  and  in  some 
other  subjects.  Some  of  the  memories  I have 
are  amusing,  others  frustrating,  humbling, 
or  challenging. 

There  was  the  day  I said  to  one  class, 
"We  will  now  have  English  class  while  the 
other  folks  write  their  exercises.”  Yusuf 
looked  perplexed.  “What  are  foxes?”  he 
asked.  I explained.  His  next  question, 
“Why  did  you  call  those  boys  'foxes’?”  I 
thought  for  a moment,  smiled,  and  then 
explained  the  difference  between  “folks” 
and  “foxes.” 

Another  day  this  same  class  was  so  angry 
with  me  and  the  “unjust”  demands  I made 
that  they  stalked  out  of  the  classroom  and 
over  to  the  police  headquarters  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  same  evening  I received  a note 
of  apology  from  the  class  and  an  affirmation 
that  the  students  must  respect  and  obey 
their  teachers.  We  both  learned  from  this 
episode  and  they  tackled  their  subject  with 
greater  energy  and  concentration  than  be- 
fore. 

One  evening  I was  attending  a program 
in  the  village  and  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  before  the  dismissal.  As  I was  slipping 
away  from  the  crowd,  I heard  the  voice  of 
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one  of  the  boys,  "May  we  escort  you  home. 
Teacher?"  And  so  we  walked  home  togeth- 
er, after  which  they  returned  to  the  village. 

Learning  English  was  at  times  difficult 
and  confusing. 

Checking  exercises  was  by  turn  amusing, 
disappointing,  and  satisfying.  Giving  defini- 
tions resulted  in  answers  like:  “A  shower  is 
a kind  of  pump  used  in  bathing  that  drops 
water  from  upwards  like  rain.”  . . . "An 
orator  is  a man  who  talks  too  much,  but 
sensible.”  ...  "A  stool  is  very  short  and  it 
is  round;  it  has  not  a place  for  you  to  lean.” 

At  the  end  of  one  composition  one  boy 
wrote,  “I  thank  this  mission  for  it  is  like  my 
father  and  mother  of  Learning.  But  God 
bless  us  in  learning.” 

Library  and  study  periods  in  the  evening 
were  often  times  of  discovering  new  things. 
Abdullahi  was  diligently  reading  an  article 
about  Christianity  in  a National  Geograph- 
ic Bulletin  when  he  asked  me,  “Is  this 
true?”  The  statement  was  that  Christians 
believe  in  one  God.  The  same  student  was 
doing  some  serious  thinking  on  the  con- 
science in  class  one  day,  and  he  queried,  “Is 
it  ever  right  to  disobey  the  laws  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  follow  one's  con- 
science?” 

One  in  the  class  has  an  active  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  as  his  Lord.  His  first  interest 
in  Christianity  occurred  when  he  saw  film- 
strips of  some  of  the  Old  Testament  stories 


Schoolboys  aboard  a Somali  “school  bus”  go- 
ing home  for  vacation. 


during  his  early  years  in  our  school.  An- 
other boy  faithfully  attended  Bible  Story 
Hour  (during  the  time  when  we  were  per- 
mitted to  have  that)  until  social  pressure 
kept  him  away. 

For  some  time  Siad  came  regularly  to  the 
teacher’s  house  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  discovered,  and  read 
the  New  Testament  with  keen  interest.  Nur 
would  sit  in  the  director’s  office  to  read 
Laubach’s  “Life  of  Jesus”  safely  tucked  in- 
side another  magazine  or  book  to  avoid 
being  discovered. 

We  have  taught  these  students  to  read 
and  write  English,  to  analyze  sentences,  to 
write  a precis,  to  work  theorems,  to  under- 
stand photosynthesis,  to  see  relationships 
between  wind  currents  and  rainfall.  Yes,  I 
also  say,  "It  feels  good”  to  write  Graduated 
on  the  records  of  these  students. 

And  yet  the  work  is  not  ended.  We  are 
quite  certain  that  some  of  the  prejudices 
against  Christianity  which  they  have  held 
are  being  altered  and  some  even  dropped 
as  they  have  lived  with  us  these  years. 
Bridges  of  understanding  are  being  built. 

They  have  left  our  classrooms  now.  They 
will  study  in  other  schools.  They  may  meet 
other  Christians;  we  don't  know,  but  we 
know  the  Spirit  can  follow  them.  We  pray 
God  will  bless  them  in  their  studies  and 
draw  them  to  Himself  through  Christ. 


These  boys  converse  fluently  in  English,  have  many  interests,  and  are  eager  to  learn. 


In  Somalia,  a missionary  teacher  evangelizes  in  her  own  way. 

The  First  Graduates 

By  Mary  Gehman,  Eastern  Board  Missionary 
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OMA— Another  Side 
of  Missions 


Faced  with  a world,  three  quarters  of 
which  still  lives  on  a subsistence  level,  the 
personnel  and  overseas  offices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Mission  Board  early  in  1962  inaugu- 
rated their  "new  dimension  in  missions,” 
the  Overseas  Missions  Associates  program. 

The  program  was  established  in  light  of 
the  need  in  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries for  professional  personnel— teachers, 
doctors,  and  agriculturalists  — to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  their  people. 

An  introductory  statement  to  the  pro- 
gram pointed  out,  "This  new  dimension  in 
missionary  strategy  does  not  cancel  out  the 
supported  overseas  missionary.  Instead,  it 
brings  to  his  assistance  a new  corps  of  work- 
ers whom  we  call  overseas  missions  associ- 
ates. It  was  in  an  attempt  to  bring  more 
professional  people  to  accept  their  share  of 
the  mission  burden  that  the  program  was 
initiated. 

Missions  associates  are  first  of  all  mission- 
aries. They  serve  generally  for  one-,  two-, 
or  three-year  terms  in  a secular  institution 
overseas.  If  they  choose  to  be  reappointed 
after  this  time,  they  may  enter  a supported 
overseas  mission  program.  They  are  as- 
signed to  areas  in  which  the  Board  is  al- 
ready carrying  on  a mission,  the  work  of 
which  they  buttress. 

The  OMA  program  as  it  was  originally 
conceived  was  to  be  self-supporting.  Per- 
sonnel taking  part  in  it  were  to  turn  their 
wages  in  to  the  General  Mission  Board  and 
receive  in  return  the  regular  missionary 
stipend.  Unfortunately  this  has  not  been 
feasible  since  many  of  the  countries  taking 
advantage  of  the  service  cannot  pay  the 
salaries,  and  the  burden  as  a result  has 
come  to  rest  completely  with  the  Board. 

In  addition,  the  increased  transportation 


Grace  Martin,  overseas  mission  associate, 
teaches  school  music  and  grades  three,  four, 
and  five  at  Hokkaido  International  School, 
Japan. 


costs  (since  associates  serve  only  a short 
term)  are  particularly  encumbering  as  is 
the  resulting  drain  on  administrative  time 
in  co-ordinating  the  OMA  and  regular  mis- 
sion program  both  at  home  and  on  the 
field. 

These  concerns  in  particular  are  being 
worked  with  in  an  attempt  to  devise  some 
better  plan  which  will  meet  the  aims  of  the 
program  at  less  cost. 

The  Teachers  Abroad  Program  (TAP)  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  meet- 
ing educational  needs  in  many  emerging 
countries  and  because  of  the  similarity  be- 
tween it  and  OMA,  the  Board  works  closely 
with  MCC  officials  in  the  recruitment  of 
personnel. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  two  comes 
widi  the  word  “associate.”  The  work  of 
OMA  and  that  of  the  regular  mission  pro- 
gram of  the  Board  are  co-ordinated.  TAP 
is  purely  a service-mission  program,  oper- 
ating as  it  is  able  where  the  need  arises. 
The  Eastern  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties established  an  OMA  program  last  fall 
and  administers  it  generally  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  the  General  Mission  Board. 

Carl  Kreider,  on  a trip  to  Nigeria  and 
Ghana  this  spring,  noted  that  there  is  a real 
service  for  both  the  TAP  and  the  OMA 
program  to  perform.  He  points  out  in  his 
report  that  in  the  next  five  years  the 
African  Inland  Mission  will  need  an  addi- 
tional 100  expatriate  teachers.  Similar  needs 
face  OMA,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Professional  people  can  make  a specific 
contribution  to  the  mission  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  are  doing  so  at 
present. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  for  mis- 
sionaries is  to  find  a proper  school  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Woodstock 
School  in  Landour,  India,  and  a similar 
school  in  Tsukisamu,  Sapporo,  Japan,  are 
staffed  by  many  overseas  missions  associates. 

Both  schools  are  inter-mission  projects 
and  provide  facilities  and  staff  for  grades 
one  to  twelve.  Associates  teaching  in  them 
make  important  contributions  to  the  mis- 
sion cause,  assuring  the  missionary  that,  be- 
cause of  his  decision  to  serve  in  another 
country,  his  child's  education  will  not 
suffer. 

The  greatest  number  of  overseas  missions 
associates  are  presently  serving  in  Nigeria. 
Here,  too,  they  teach  in  secondary  schools, 
but  these  are  secular  institutions  rather 
than  mission  as  are  the  schools  in  India 
and  Japan. 

Associates  also  serve  in  Abiriba  Joint 
Hospital,  Nigeria,  and  in  the  American 


Missions  Today 

Tibetan  Refugees 
in  Nepal 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

The  United  Mission  to  Nepal  has  recent- 
ly been  asked  by  the  representative  of 
H.  H.  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Nepal  to  assist  the 
Tibetan  refugees  in  Nepal  with  certain 
forms  of  help.  The  following  were  sug- 
gested: 

1.  Schools  for  children,  with  boarding 
and  food. 

2.  Children's  homes. 

3.  Dispensaries  and  medical  service. 

4.  Relief  ration  food. 

5.  Handicraft  centers. 

6.  Rehabilitation. 

7.  Cattle  breeding. 

An  answer  to  this  request  must  be  given, 
writes  Jonathan  Lindell,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Mission  to  Nepal.  He 
requests,  in  his  "occasional  letter,”  that  we 
all  give  this  request  our  attention  and  our 
prayers,  and  he  invites  suggestions  and 
comment. 

Who  are  these  Tibetan  refugees?  They 
fled  to  India  and  Nepal  when  the  Chinese 
government  took  over  their  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  today  80,000  in 
India  and  9,500  in  Nepal.  Most  of  this 
latter  group  are  in  organized  camps  in 
about  nine  places  in  the  country:  others 
are  wandering  around  the  country  at  will 
in  small  parties,  largely  in  the  northern 
reaches. 

Tibetan  refugees,  like  all  homeless  peo- 
ple, deserve  our  sympathy  and  help.  Re- 
turning to  Tibet  seems  like  a very  remote 
possibility:  so  they  must  settle  down  in  new 
countries  and  begin  life  anew.  What  the 
United  Mission  to  Nepal  should  do  to  as- 
sist them  is  a decision  squarely  before  the 
mission  leaders  and  their  constituencies.  In 
this  challenge  and  opportunity  the  Men- 
nonite Church  is  involved. 


School  of  Campinas,  Brazil. 

Administrative  and  financial  problems 
are  great,  but  OMA  has  a definite  role  to 
play  in  the  mission  program  of  the  church. 
In  many  countries  missionaries  are  not  wel- 
come, carrying  with  them  the  lingering 
stigma  of  Western  colonialism.  Professional 
people,  however,  are  needed  and  under- 
developed nations  accept  their  help  freely. 

Missions  associates  also  add  a necessary 
dimension  to  the  Christian  witness  across 
the  sea.  Buttressing  an  already  established 
program,  they  complete  the  ministry  to  the 
"total  man,”  offering  medicine,  education, 
and  agricultural  techniques  in  addition  to 
spiritual  comfort. 

—Peter  Erb,  MBMC. 
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emission  news 

Retired?  No,  Serving 

“By  the  rules  of  western  culture,  Dan 
and  Nancy  Shenk  are  retired  and  should  be 
useless,”  says  Moses  Slabaugh,  editor  of  Vir- 
ginia Mission  Board’s  Missionary  Light. 

Instead  of  baking  in  the  Florida  sun, 
they  went  on  a building  assignment  in 
Jamaica  for  the  Virginia  Mission  Board, 
They  illustrate  the  value  of  the  endurance 
and  spunk  built  in  over  the  years,  and  are 
using  it  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Bro.  Shenk  reports  on  their  trip.  In  the 
summer  of  1963  my  wife,  Nancy,  and  I of- 
fered to  help  the  Virginia  Mission  Board 
in  building  or  in  any  other  way  we  might 
be  able  to  help.  About  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber we  were  informed  of  the  need  and  plan 
for  an  addition  to  the  Good  Tidings 
Church  in  Jamaica. 

We  arrived  on  the  field  the  thirteenth  of 
November.  My  work,  of  course,  was  on  the 
building,  to  oversee  as  well  as  help  the 
work.  This  building  was  completed  about 
the  first  of  March.  Besides  the  work  of 
building  the  wing  on  the  church,  we  were 
able  to  handle  several  remodeling  jobs  at 
the  Peggy  Memorial  Home  and  also  to 
build  a small  dwelling  house  for  one  of  the 
native  workers. 

Nancy  found  opportunity  to  help  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  the  homes  of  the  missionaries 
and  at  the  Peggy  Memorial  Home.  She 
worked  at  mending,  sewing,  and  helping 
with  the  missionary  projects  in  the  girls’ 
clubs. 

We  were  glad  that  the  Lord  granted  us 
the  privilege  of  sharing  in  a small  way  in 
the  large  program  of  our  church  in  Jamaica. 
We  were  there  long  enough  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  our  missionaries,  and 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  We 
found  that  their  work  becomes  very  heavy 
at  times,  and  we  certainly  need  to  hold 
them  up  to  the  throne  of  grace.  They  need 
much  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  varied 
mission  activities. 

We  were  well  impressed  with  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  various  areas  where 


Dan  and  Nancy  Shenk 


our  churches  are  located.  Many  souls  are 
being  saved,  but  many  thousands  are  yet  to 
be  reached. 

We  hope  many  prayers  are  ascending  in 
behalf  of  the  work  in  Jamaica  as  well  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

—from  Missionary  Light. 

Race  Prejudice  Affects 
Nigerians 

An  excerpt  from  a recent  letter  from 
Keith  and  Jeanette  Hostetler,  overseas  mis- 
sions associates  in  Nigeria  for  the  General 
Mission  Board,  portrays  the  influence  of 
American  race  prejudice  on  overseas  mis- 
sion outreach. 

Write  the  Hostetlers,  “Some  of  you  may 
wonder  how  Nigerians  feel  about  Ameri- 
cans. On  the  whole  they  seem  very  friendly 
and  are  anxious  for  American  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Of  course,  the  greatest 
point  of  bad  feeling  is  the  segregation  prob- 
lem particularly  in  the  South. 

“They  are  sensitive  and  critical  about 
segregation  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why.  We  find  that  there  is  very  little  we 
can  say.  We  try  to  explain  the  problem  and 
some  of  the  positive  effort  being  made  for 
integration.  If  only  Americans  would  real- 
ize how  segregation  hinders  good  relation- 
ships with  our  African  friends! 

“One  Nigerian  remarked  to  us  that  he 
wouldn't  want  to  visit  the  U.S.  because  he 
was  afraid  he  might  be  lynched.  Of  course, 
this  was  exaggeration,  but  many  Nigerians 
have  serious  qualms  about  how  they  would 
be  treated  in  the  U.S. 

“Some  of  you  have  asked  if  there  is  a 
co'or  bar  in  Nigeria.  Essentially  this  doesn’t 
exist  on  the  surface.  Nigerians  and  Euro- 
peans mix  freely  and  socially.  There  are 
some  Europeans  who  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Nigerians  and  still  treat  them  with 
the  colonialist  mentality,  and  there  are 
some  Nigerians  who  are  hostile  toward 
white  men  because  they  feel  they  have  been 
exploited  by  the  white  man.  Mixed  mar- 
riages are  not  unusual  and  are  accepted 
here.  There  are  several  mixed  couples  liv- 
ing in  Calabar  and  they  are  respected 
families. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  and  hap- 
piest people  we  have  met  is  a German 
woman  married  to  a Nigerian  doctor.  Not 
all  mixed  marriages  are  happy  ones,  but  we 
have  seen  many  which  are.” 

The  Hostetlers  report  on  the  growth  of 
the  work  there.  A few  months  ago  Keith 
was  appointed  area  secretary  for  the  Student 
Christian  Movement.  His  duties  involve 
visiting  the  schools  in  the  area,  helping 
them  strengthen  their  SCM  chapters,  and 
suggesting  program  ideas.  He  is  also  coach- 
ing track  and  tennis,  and  the  principal  just 
asked  him  to  introduce  basketball  as  a 
sport  at  the  school. 

Jeanette  is  doing  some  work  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  Calabar  and  will  be  teaching  some 
courses  in  first  aid  if  they  ever  organize  the 
classes.  She  is  also  working  with  the  Girl 
Guides.  She  purchases  and  sells  equipment 
to  the  Guides  and  helps  to  raise  money  for 
them.  At  school,  she  is  sponsoring  the 
Literary  and  Debating  Society  as  well  as  the 
Scripture  Union. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

Just  now  it  is  important  that  we  continue 
to  move  forward  in  support  of  the  mission 
program. 

Various  announcements  have  recently  in- 
dicated that  the  General  Board  ended  this 
past  year  without  a deficit  in  the  general 
fund.  Contributions  have  continued  to  go 
up  between  3 and  5 per  cent  during  the 
past  several  years.  For  all  of  this  we  are 
most  grateful. 

But— contributions  are  still  less  than  pro- 
gram costs  in  all  areas  including  missions, 
broadcasting,  and  relief  and  service.  Other 
income  and  special  bequests  have  made 
possible  meeting  our  needs  this  past  year. 

The  Mission  Board  has  now  projected  an 
increase  of  5 per  cent  in  cost  during  this 
year.  To  meet  this  cost,  it  will  require  at 
least  a 5 per  cent  increase  in  contributions. 
Actually,  this  increase  will  need  to  be 
greater  if  we  are  to  plan  for  increases  in  the 
outreach  of  the  church. 

The  General  Board  is  continuing  its  re- 
quest for  a per  member  goal  of  |20.00  an- 
nually for  missions,  $6.00  for  relief  and 
service,  and  $4.00  for  broadcasting.  Receipts 
last  year  were  below  these  goals. 

Therefore,  we  now  urge  each  congrega- 
tion and  conference  to  make  increased 
effort  to  reach  these  average  per  member 
figures.  If  we  can  reach  these  amounts,  we 
believe  the  established  needs  as  well  as 
urgent  requests  and  opportunities  of  the 
Board  can  be  met. 

Let’s  not  let  down  because  the  budget  has 
been  balanced,  but  press  on  toward  meeting 
our  call  to  fulfill  the  great  commission  of 
our  Lord. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


Canadian  Volunteers  to 
Newfoundland 

The  largest  group  of  Canadian  Summer 
Service  volunteers  to  go  to  Newfoundland 
left  on  July  3 to  help  in  the  Bible  school 
program  at  Twillingate. 

The  eight  Bible  school  workers  are  Helen 
Braun,  Giroux,  Man.,  Evangelical  Mennon- 
ite  Conference;  Florence  Cressman,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  Mennonite;  Dorothy  Nikkei, 
Fort  St.  James,  B.C.,  Mennonite  Brethren; 
Melita  Peters,  Steinbach,  Man.,  Whitewater 
Mennonite;  Lorraine  Sachs,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Lutheran;  David  Schroeder,  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.,  Mennonite  Brethren;  Martha 
Wiens,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  General  Confer- 
ence; and  Mark  Yantzi,  Shakespeare,  Ont., 
Western  Ontario  Mennonite. 

The  group  made  the  trip  to  Twillingate 
Island,  40  miles  from  the  north  central 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  to  teach  in  remote 
one-  and  two-room  schools  on  the  island. 

The  longer  term  MCC  volunteer  workers 
conduct  the  Bible  schools  during  the  sum- 
mer teaching  holiday  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
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This  will  be  the  first  year  in  MCC’s  work 
at  Twillingate  that  Bible  school  will  be 
held  in  all  of  the  cove  schools.  Only  a small 
number  have  had  this  opportunity  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Eastern  Board  Appoints 
Missionaries 

The  following  persons  were  appointed 
for  overseas  service  by  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  at 
its  bimonthly  meeting  held  at  the  Eastern 
Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  on  July  14. 

Nevin  and  Barbara  Kraybill,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  hospital  administrator,  Shirati 
Hospital,  Tanganyika;  Rhoda  Buckwalter, 
824  North  Reservoir  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
missionary  nurse  service,  Somalia;  Anna 
Lois  Graybill,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  mission  asso- 
ciates assignment  in  Menno  Bookstore,  Ad- 
dis Ababa,  Ethiopia;  Verna  Rohrer,  2467 
Ellendale  Drive,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  mission  as- 
sociates assignment  in  Menno  Bookstore, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia;  David  and  Erma 
Clemens,  Landes  Road,  Worcester,  Pa.,  mis- 
sion associates  assignment  as  houseparents 
at  Mara  Hills  School,  Tanganyika. 

Terminate  Medical  Unit 

Ten  years  after  initiating  a unit  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Bay  Memorial  Hospital,  Twil- 
lingate, Newfoundland,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  will  discontinue  supply- 
ing nurses  to  the  hospital  after  the  termina- 
tion of  three  nurses  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber of  this  year.  A shortage  of  MCC  nurses 
is  the  cause  for  this  development. 

In  1954,  Mrs.  Maurine  Regehr,  R.N., 
began  work  at  the  Twillingate  hospital 
while  her  husband,  Bill  Regehr,  taught  at 
the  Jenkins  Cove  School.  The  100-bed 
Notre  Dame  Bay  Memorial  Hospital  had 
only  one  registered  nurse  when  she  joined 
the  staff. 

Five  additional  nurses  were  supplied  by 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  1955. 
During  this  10-year  period  23  registered 
nurses  have  served  a total  of  36  years. 

Edgar  Stoesz,  director  of  the  Voluntary 
Service  program,  says  that  these  women 
performed  many  unusual  duties.  MCC 
nurses  over  the  years  delivered  numerous 
babies,  and  if  the  infant  was  a girl,  she 
often  was  named  after  the  nurse  attending 
the  mother. 

The  MCC  nurses  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  church  program  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  at  Twillingate.  They 
have  taught  Sunday  and  summer  Bible 
school,  sung  in  the  choir,  and  worked  with 
youth  and  children’s  groups.  At  the  hos- 
pital, parents  could  be  assured  of  religious 
guidance  and  counsel,  prayer,  and  singing 
of  hymns. 

The  teaching  aspect  of  the  MCC  program 
at  Twillingate  will  continue. 

Mission  Meeting  Tapes 
Available 

Richard  Weaver  of  Weaver  Audio  Studio, 
Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  processing 


dubbings  of  the  tapes  of  the  public  sessions 
of  the  58th  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennon- 
ite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  held  at 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  June  18-21,  for  those  who 
are  interested. 

The  dubbings  will  be  seven-inch  mylar 
tapes  recorded  two-track  at  3-3/4  ips.  Cost 
will  be  $4.50  per  tape,  prepaid. 

If  you  are  interested  in  ordering  tapes, 
send  order  directly  to  Weaver  Audio  Studio, 
using  the  numbers  below  to  identify  the 
tapes  you  want.  Enclose  payment  with  your 
order. 

Tape  #1  Thursday  evening:  S.  J.  Hostet- 
ler, John  Mosemann.  Friday  evening: 
Lawrence  Brunk,  Paul  Mininger. 

Tape  #2  Friday  morning:  Mrs.  John 

Beachy,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Graber.  (There  is 
some  speed  variation  in  the  early  min- 
utes of  this  tape,  and  accompanying 
sound  distortion.) 

Tape  #3  Saturday  afternoon:  John  Grasse, 
Paul  Gingerich,  Edwin  Weaver. 

Tape  #4  Saturday  evening:  Ray  Horst, 
Youth  Testimonies,  Eugene  Herr,  Life 
Team  III. 

Tape  #5  Sunday  morning:  “The  Life  I 
Owe,”  symposium;  Nelson  Litwiller. 
Tape  #6  Sunday  afternoon:  Robert  Wit- 
mer,  Daniel  Kauffman,  Roy  Kreider. 
Tape  #7  Sunday  evening:  Elmer  Miller, 
J.  D.  Graber;  Commissioning  Service. 

The  Saturday  morning  “WMSA  Around 
the  World”  session  is  not  available  on  tape. 


Died  in  Peace 

A week  before  he  died,  Mr.  Murahashi 
was  baptized.  His  last  words  were,  “I  have 
found  my  way.”  He  died  in  peace,  and  at 
peace  with  God. 

Several  years  before,  the  Murahashi  fami- 
ly had  heard  the  Gospel  on  the  Mennonite 
Hour.  For  them,  the  radio  continued  to  be 
the  only  living  contact  they  had  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  Mr.  Murahashi  was  dying  of  cancer. 


Kaneko  San,  co-director  of  the  Japanese  broad- 
cast, spends  considerable  time  in  following  up 
radio  listeners. 


His  wife,  wanting  more  than  a radio  con- 
tact, sought  out  the  Taiki  Mennonite 
Church,  asking  that  her  husband  be  bap- 
tized. Mr.  Takashashi,  lay  pastor,  and  Mr. 
Kaneko,  Mennonite  Hour  counselor,  visit- 
ed Mr.  Murahashi  in  the  hospital  and  there, 
upon  confession  of  faith,  he  was  baptized. 

A week  later  he  died,  and  the  Taiki  Men- 
nonite congregation  held  their  first  funeral 
service.  “It  was  a moving  testimony  to  the 
whole  community,”  wrote  Joe  Richards,  co- 
director of  the  Japanese  Mennonite  Hour. 

A few  weeks  later  Mrs.  Murahashi  was 
baptized.  She  has  four  children,  and  she 
has  committed  them,  with  herself,  to  the 
Lord  in  perfect  peace  and  confidence. 

The  Japanese  Mennonite  Hour  is  broad- 
cast each  Sunday  morning  over  a network 
of  stations  covering  Hokkaido,  one  of  the 
four  main  islands  comprising  Japan. 


Fellowship  Forms  at 
Tourist  Center 

In  May,  12  persons  brought  their  church 
membership  to  form  a Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship in  Aspen,  Colo.,  according  to  David 
Alderfer,  host  of  the  Hospitality  Center 
there. 

Approximately  450,000  persons  annually 
visit  Aspen,  nationally  known  ski  resort. 
An  average  of  25  to  30  people  stop  at 
the  center  each  day  for  information.  Bro. 
Alderfer  further  reports  that  meetings  are 
held  in  the  center  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  15  to  20  persons. 

Progress  toward  the  purchase  of  a lot  for 
a Wayside  Chapel  was  slowed  when  a suit- 
able lot  which  was  thought  available  and 
for  which  the  General  Mission  Board  had 
agreed  to  advance  payment  was  sold  to  the 
Aspen  Library  Board.  Further  prospecting 
will  need  to  be  done  for  a location. 


Preach  to  All  Nations 

"This  Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  all  na- 
tions" was  the  theme  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Allegheny  Mennonite  Mission  Board 
held  at  First  Mennonite  Church,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  July  10,  11. 

Main  speaker  for  the  meeting  was  Nelson 
Kauffman,  secretary  of  Home  Missions  for 
the  General  Mission  Board,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
In  his  opening  address,  Kauffman  evalu- 
ated the  work  of  the  Allegheny  Board.  In 
the  Friday  evening  session,  Kauffman,  along 
with  four  laymen,  discussed  "Making  the 
Church  Relevant  in  the  City.” 

Besides  the  business  session  on  Saturday 
morning,  Robert  Keener,  Eastern  Board 
missionary,  spoke  on  “The  Tanganyika 
Mennonite  Church.”  Bro.  Kauffman  then 
concluded  the  conference  with  an  address 
entitled  “Let  Us  Go  On.” 

The  new  executive  committee,  elected  at 
the  meeting,  is:  Elam  Glick,  Belleville,  Pa., 
chairman;  Waldo  Miller,  Belleville,  Pa., 
vice-president;  Daniel  Hertzler,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  secretary;  and  Truman  Hershberger, 
State  College,  Pa.,  fifth  member.  To  be 
elected  is  a new  treasurer. 

Contributions  toward  the  Board’s  mission 
outreach  in  addition  to  the  balance  on  hand 
for  1963  came  to  $106,064.95.  Total  dis- 
bursements during  the  year  were  $101,- 
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706.95.  Part  of  these  funds  go  toward  the 
full  or  partial  support  of  some  27  mission- 
aries. 

Fairfield  Joins 
Broadcast  Staff 

Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  announces  the  appointment  of 
James  Fairfield  of  Preston,  Ont.,  as  staff 
writer.  His  full-time  service  began  in  July. 

Mr.  Fairfield’s  background  uniquely  pre- 
pares him  for  his  present  assignment.  For 
a number  of  years  he  was  sales  and  ad- 
vertising manager  for  a large  Canadian 
textile  company.  Since  1957  he  has  been 
writing  a weekly  newspaper  column,  "In 
His  Service,”  in  which  he  shares  his  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Prior  to  his  conversion  in  1957,  he  wrote 
an  outdoor  sports  column.  He  served  as 
lay  pastor  of  a small  church  in  Ontario  be- 
fore moving  with  his  wife  and  four  children 
to  Harrisonburg. 

He  is  originally  from  Winnipeg,  Man., 
where  he  took  undergraduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  June  of  this  year  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg. 

Of  his  new  job,  Fairfield  says:  “The  Gos- 
pel and  writing  are  old  companions.  1 
thank  God  I can  share  in  this  companion- 
ship through  my  work  with  Mennonite 
Broadcasts.” 

Urban  Center  Receives  Pledge 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Urban 
Training  Center  for  Christian  Mission  an- 
nounces that  it  recently  received  a pledge 
of  $415,000  toward  its  basic  program  budget 
during  the  five-year  period  commencing 
July  I,  1964. 

The  Sealantic  Fund  of  New  York  City 
made  the  grant  as  part  of  its  current  pro- 
gram in  die  field  of  Protestant  theological 
education. 

The  Urban  Training  Center,  located  at 
40  North  Ashland  in  Chicago,  is  an  ecu- 
menical, experimental  venture  supported  by 
twelve  national  Protestant  denominational 
bodies.  In  September,  1964,  the  Center  will 
begin  to  train  clergy  and  laity  for  Christian 
mission  in  metropolis. 

The  director  is  Dr.  C.  Kilmer  Myers.  The 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
and  the  General  Conference  Board  of  Mis- 
sions are  participating  with  a joint  mem- 
bership. 

Nursing  Students  Pass  Exams 

“One  evidence  of  the  Lord’s  blessing  up- 
on us  has  been  that  all  of  our  students 
passed  their  Board  examinations  this  year," 
reports  Elizabeth  Erb,  of  the  Dhamtari 
Christian  Hospital,  India. 

She  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  a better 
record  than  they  have  had  for  three  years. 
This,  however,  does  not  include  two  girls 
who  were  not  eligible  to  take  the  examina- 
tions: one,  a Malayan  girl  who  has  been 
having  difficulties  with  the  Hindi  language, 
and  the  other,  a girl  who  is  not  emotionally 


mature  enough  to  advance  into  the  third 
year. 

“Will  you  pray  with  us  that  we  may  be 
able  to  help  this  girl  to  become  a nurse, 
which  she  so  much  wants  to  be?  And  as  you 
pray  for  students,  remember  the  14,  15,  or 
16  new  students  who  will  be  coming  to  us 
in  July.  We  have  prospects  of  a total  en- 
rollment of  54  students.  This  is  the  highest 
enrollment  we  have  ever  had.” 

Teach  Nationals  to  Read 

Every  Thursday  evening  the  church  at 
Campinas,  Brazil,  has  literacy  classes,  ac- 
cording to  Rosanna  Hostetler,  General 
Board  missionary  located  there. 

Several  ladies  from  church  are  learning 
to  read  and  write.  It’s  really  a thrill  with 
them  to  see  a new  world  open  as  they  begin 
to  understand  words  on  a printed  page, 
says  Rosanna. 

Six  are  studying  every  Sunday  afternoon 
with  David  Hostetler.  They  are  eager  to 
work  and  study.  Three  of  them  are  working 
out  assignments  for  the  month  of  July.  De- 
tailed plans  for  a Bible  school  for  the  last 
week  in  Jtdy  have  been  made. 

Tragedy  struck  there  recently.  Two 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


Robert  and  Evelyn  Stauffer 


Robert  and  Evelyn  Stauffer,  along  with  their 
two  children,  left  the  U.S.  on  July  7,  for 
Nigeria,  where  they  began  as  overseas  mission- 
aries under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

A graduate  in  agriculture  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Robert  will  be  in  charge  of  an 
agricultural  extension  program  in  Nigeria,  en- 
deavoring to  bring  new  ideas  and  methods  to 
young  Nigerian  farmers. 

Originally  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  he  served  for 
2 ]/2  years  in  Greece  under  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  Pax  program.  He  also  attended  a 
year  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

His  wife,  the  former  Evelyn  Buckwalter  from 
Bareville,  Pa.,  served  among  migrant  workers 
in  Florida  with  the  Eastern  Mission  Board 
prior  to  the  missionary  assignment. 

They  are  the  parents  of  two  children— James 
Robert,  4,  and  Thomas  Kent,  2. 


young  couples  from  California  moved  to 
Valinhos  in  1962.  These  brothers,  Chuck 
and  Terry  Grewer,  were  mounting  a cement 
block  factory. 

Terry’s  wife,  Shirley,  25,  apparently  ter- 
ribly frustrated,  shot  their  three  children 
and  then  herself  in  the  head  at  5:00  a.m. 
one  morning.  Terry  came  home  from  work- 
ing all  night  and  found  them  all  lying 
there.  They  were  all  alive  yet,  but  all  four 
died  during  the  day  in  a Campinas  hospital. 

David  offered  prayer  in  Portuguese  at  the 
cemetery.  What  a sad  funeral!  The  chil- 
dren were  four  years,  two  years,  and  three 
months.  She  had  been  alone  and  didn’t 
communicate  much  in  Portuguese,  some  of 
the  reasons,  perhaps,  for  such  frustration; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  religion. 

Mechanics  School  Completes 
First  Year 

The  end  of  May,  1964,  marked  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  full  year  of  the  farm 
mechanics  school  at  Henchir  Toumghani, 
Algeria. 

On  Oct.  15,  1963,  Manfred  Horsch, 
Ingolstadt,  Germany,  and  Melvin  Flaming, 
Newton,  Kans.,  started  classes  for  32  fel- 
lows, 14-20  years  old,  at  the  Henchir 
Toumghani  Farm  Mechanics  School. 

At  that  time  neither  had  previous  teach- 
ing experience,  no  curriculum  existed,  and 
not  all  the  tools  had  arrived.  Steps  already 
had  been  taken  in  1962-63  toward  a full- 
scale  vocation  training  school  program  with 
classes  conducted  on  a less  organized  basis. 

At  first  the  men  encountered  discipline 
problems.  After  a merit  and  demerit  system 
was  devised  to  counteract  misdemeanors 
and  carelessness,  the  situation  improved. 

In  Horsch ’s  motor  mechanics  classes,  the 
boys  learned  to  identify  tools,  to  disassem- 
ble and  reassemble  engine  parts.  For  the 
supreme  test,  each  class  divided  into  groups 
of  two.  Each  of  these  groups  was  given  an 
engine  that  didn’t  function,  and  required 
to  perform  a complete  overhaul. 

Flaming's  general  mechanics  class  ac- 
quainted the  students  with  files  to  make 
keyways  and  tap-and-die  sets  to  make 
threads.  Having  learned  to  sharpen  twist 
drills  and  cold  chisels,  the  boys  advanced 
to  drill  presses,  grinders,  hand  tools,  and  to 
too!  conditioning. 

Of  the  students  finishing  the  courses,  ap- 
proximately one  third  have  shown  real 
promise.  They  intend  to  return  next  year 
for  more  advanced  training.  An  experi- 
enced French-speaking  person  will  be  en- 
gaged as  school  director  beginning  with  the 
new  term  in  October. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
been  co-operating  with  the  Christian  Com- 
mittee for  Service  in  Algeria  (CCSA)  in  a 
variety  of  programs,  one  of  which  is  the 
Henchir  Toumghani  Farm  School. 

With  People  in  Service 

R.  Herbert  Minnich,  who,  with  his  fami- 
ly, is  on  extended  furlough  from  Brazil,  has 
completed  the  course,  residence  require- 
ments, and  the  general  examinations  for 
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Violet  Amstutz,  Dalton,  Ohio,  joined  the  In- 
formation Services  office  staff  of  the  General 
Mission  Board,  Elkhart,  as  a secretary  on  July 
6,  1964.  She  is  a member  of  the  Kidron  Men- 
nonite  Church  and  a graduate  of  Hesston 
College. 

the  l’h.D.  in  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  The  Minnich  family  will  return  to 
Brazil  in  August,  where  they  will  be  living 
among  the  German-speaking  Mennonites 
near  Curitiba,  the  capital  of  the  southern 
state  of  Parana.  Bro.  Minnich  has  been 
awarded  a Foreign  Area  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram grant  which  will  finance  a year  of 
doctoral  research  in  two  Mennonite  com- 
munities near  Curitiba.  Until  Aug.  15. 
1964,  the  Minnichs'  address  is:  157  Hess 
Blvd.,  Lancaster,  Pa„  and  after  that  it  will 
be:  Caixa  Postal  687,  Curitiba.  Parana. 
Brazil. 

A farewell  and  rededication  service  was 
held  for  the  Minnichs  at  the  Park  View 
congregation,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  on  the 
evening  of  July  12.  Ira  Miller,  pastor,  con- 
ducted the  service.  Bro.  Minnich  also  con- 
ducted a seminar  in  anthropology  during 
the  Missions  Institute  at  Eastern  Mennon- 
ite College,  July  1-18. 

# # # 

Robert  and  Evelyn  Stauffer,  new  agricul 
tural  missionaries  to  Nigeria  for  the  Gen- 


“Uncle  Gene  and  Aunt  Louella  Blosser,”  (cen- 
ter of  middle  row)  now  on  a three-month  fur- 
lough, serve  as  parents  to  eleven  children 
attending  the  Hokkaido  International  School 
in  Japan.  The  group  is  comprised  of  mission- 
aries’ children  and  others  seeking  further  edu- 
cation in  English-speaking  schools.  The  Blossers 
serve  with  the  General  Mission  Board. 


eral  Mission  Board,  arrived  safely  with  their 
two  children  in  Enugu,  Nigeria,  on  July  9. 

# * * 

Erma  Grove,  General  Board  missionary 
arrived  in  Accra,  Ghana,  on  Saturday,  July 
4,  for  her  third  term  of  service  following  a 
three-month  furlough. 

# * # 

Carson  and  Ellen  Moyer,  General  Board 
missionaries,  arrived  safely  in  Accra,  Ghana, 
July  15,  for  their  second  term  of  service 
after  a year’s  furlough. 

# * * 

Wayne  Sutter,  Morton,  111.,  is  serving  as 
tutor  to  emotionally  disturbed  boys  at  Fron- 
tier Boys  Camp,  Woodland  Park,  Colo.,  for 
the  summer.  Having  a master’s  degree  in 
special  education,  Bro.  Sutter  is  offering  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  boys.  He  lives 
with  his  family  in  Woodland  Park. 

» • # 

Beginning  July  22,  Robert  Lee’s  address 
is:  19  Simpson  Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
02144.  Robert  and  his  family  are  on  a year’s 
furlough  from  Japan. 


TITHING 

(Continued  from  page  644) 

ture  had  to  be  taught  all  over  again,  but  did 
learn  to  elevate  his  body  and  launch  him- 
self over  the  finger.  However,  when  the 
rear  legs  were  removed,  the  flea  made  no 
response  to  the  shouted  command,  where- 
upon the  researcher  entered  in  his  note- 
book his  conclusion:  “When  you  cut  all  the 
legs  off  a Hea,  it  becomes  deaf.” 

For  the  church  to  advocate  tithing  on 
the  grounds  that  it  pays  is  to  depart  from 
integrity.  It  is  to  become  “mammon-serv- 
ants," as  Paul  says  in  I Tim.  6,  where  he 
warns  against  the  notion  that  “gain  is  godli- 
ness.” When  the  church  adopts  and  ad- 
vocates any  practice  on  the  utilitarian 
ground  that  “it  works,"  then  the  church  is 
studying  how  to  be  conformed  to  this  world 
and  denying  the  Lord. 

Faithfulness 

In  asserting  that  no  mechanical  standard 
may  be  laid  down  for  Christian  giving,  we 
must  not  step  over  into  the  error  of  anti- 
nomianism.  The  Christian  man  is  always 
under  obligation.  He  is  a steward,  not  a 
lord.  He  is  answerable  for  the  sort  of 
dominion  he  exercises  over  the  gifts  diat 
are  under  his  care.  It  is  this  fearful  respon- 
sibility that  tempts  us  to  seek  some  safe 
"pass-mark,”  some  reachable  standard  by 
which  we  may  judge  ourselves,  failing  to 
see  that  this  is  un-faith. 

There  is  no  standard  except  the  standard 
of  “love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  This 
means  planning  the  use  of  time,  ability, 
and  money.  In  this  planning  there  must  be 
attention  given  to  the  support  and  further- 
ance of  the  mission  which  Christ  has  given 
to  His  people  for  the  whole  world.  He 
who  has  a lively  sense  of  this  mission  will 
give  first  place  in  his  plans  to  its  support, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  give  10  per  cent  of  his 


income,  then  let  him  do  so.  But  let  him 
not  think  he  has  done  any  better  than  the 
man  who  can  give  only  3 per  cent,  or  any 
worse  than  the  man  who  is  able  to  give 
25  per  cent.  It  is  not  by  percentages  that 
we  shall  be  judged  but  by  our  faithfulness 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  who 
makes  no  plans,  and  only  gives  "leavings,” 
to  further  the  mission  of  Christ  in  the 
world  is  either  ignorant  of,  or  ungrateful 
for,  the  One  who  for  our  sakes  became  poor 
in  order  that  we  through  His  poverty  might 
become  rich. 

—Stewardship  Facts. 

CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  646) 

Scriptures,  expounded  and  interpreted  un- 
der the  present  guidance  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  human  words  through 
which  His  divine  Word  of  address  and  call 
should  come  to  the  heart  of  man.  The  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  in  the 
preaching-teaching  sermon,  needs  to  be  and 
ahvays  remain  as  the  living  center  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  This  is  so,  not  because  the 
preacher  himself  is  central,  but  because  the 
Scriptures  are  central. 

Some  would  ask,  "How  about  the  word  of 
the  prophet,  which  might  come  by  present 
inspiration  during  the  testimony  time  of 
Christian  worship?"  It  is  true  that  the 
prophetic  word  needs  to  be  coveted  earnest- 
ly as  a present  gift  of  the  Spirit.  It  should 
not  be  quenched  by  the  one  who  is  being 
pressed  to  speak,  nor  despised  by  the  res’ 
of  the  congregation.  But  the  word  of 
prophecy,  coming  new  and  fresh  in  testi- 
mony time,  will  soon  go  astray;  it  will  have 
nothing  to  “work  with"  unless  it  is  pre- 
ceded and  superseded  by  the  preaching- 
teaching of  the  inspired  Scriptures. 

The  church  stands  if  she  keeps  the 
prophetic-apostolic  writings,  interpreted  by 
honest.  Spirit-directed  exegesis  and  inter- 
pretation, always  central  in  her  worship. 
She  falls  into  error  if  she  allows  either  the 
spontaneous  prophetic  word  or  the  ecstatic 
speaking  in  tongues  to  become  pre-eminent. 
No  live  silence,  sacramental  mystery,  spon- 
taneous testimony,  or  aesthetic  enjoyment 
may  be  allowed  to  become  the  primary 
realities  of  Christian  worship.  Even  group 
discussion,  seen  by  some  as  the  “new  sacra- 
ment” of  Christian  worship,  cannot  bring 
its  greatest  blessing  as  a form  of  worship 
unless  it  follows,  and  is  informed  by,  and 
is  subject  to  a preaching-teaching  type  ex- 
position of  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  in- 
spired Scriptures. 

If  preaching  is  poor,  the  church  should 
work  earnestly  to  improve  it,  but  never  to 
replace  it  as  the  central  bearer  of  reality  in 
Christian  worship.  It  is  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  that  the  historic  miracles  of  the 
incarnation  and  resurrection  are  brought 
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near.  Rom.  10:6-8.  It  is  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  that  God  seeks  to  work  the 
new  birth.  I Pet.  1:23.  It  is  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  that  God  has  chosen  to 
save  those  that  believe.  I Cor.  1:21. 

After  an  expository  sermon  has  given  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  and  caused  persons 
to  understand,  the  congregation  may  well 
follow  with  worship  through  silence  or 
testimony  or  small  group  discussion.  Even 
aesthetic  appreciation,  and  in  a limited 
sense  sacramental  mystery,  can  have  some 
place  in  the  worship  of  a people  first  en- 
lightened by  the  truth  of  God's  Word. 

Worship  is  an  act  of  dedication  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

God  offered  Himself  to  man  in  love  to 
the  death,  long,  long  ago.  Even  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  Jesus  was  the 
Lamb  slain.  In  response  to  the  dying  love 
which  yearns  and  burns  eternally  in  the 
heart  of  God  toward  man,  the  true  wor- 
shiper turns  and  offers  his  very  life  back  to 
God.  To  present  one’s  entire  personality 
as  a living  sacrifice  is  the  only  reasonable 
liturgy  or  service  which  an  honest  wor- 
shiper may  offer. 

After  the  entire  personality  has  been  re- 
offered up  to  God,  the  other  responses  of 
the  worship  service  can  have  profound 
meaning.  The  fruit  of  the  lips  giving 
thanks  is  accepted  by  God  as  a sacrifice 
acceptable.  Heb.  13:10-15.  The  gift  of 
money  to  support  the  work  of  Christ’s 
church  in  the  world  can  be  an  odor  of  a 
sweet  smell  and  a sacrifice  acceptable.  Phil. 
4:8.  The  call  to  surrender  loved  ones  for 
world  mission  may  come  while  the  congre- 
gation is  ministering  to  the  Lord. 

Each  individual  worshiper  needs  to  take 
a fresh  position  toward  his  destiny.  Wor- 
ship should  be  a little  preview  of  the  final 
Judgment  Day.  After  confronting  God  anew 
and  crying,  “I  am  here,  Lord,”  the  cleansed 
worshiper  should  ask  to  be  sent  out  in 
world  mission.  The  raising  of  the  hand  of 
the  worship  leader  in  the  benediction  may 
well  symbolize  the  reordination  of  all  the 
laity  for  their  work  next  week  in  world 
mission. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  for  Salem 
Ridge,  Greencastle,  Pa.;  23  at  Cedar  Grove, 
Greencastle,  Pa.;  two  at  Bethany,  Imlay 
City,  Mich. 

A recovery  room,  recently  opened  at 
Mennonite  Hospital,  Bloomington,  111.,  per- 
mits surgical  patients  cared  for  at  the  hos- 
pital to  receive  intensive  postsurgical  care. 
A nursing  staff  is  assigned  specifically  to 
this  recovery  room,  providing  specialized 
care  for  the  first  several  hours  following 
surgery. 

The  new  mailing  address  for  the  Men- 


nonite Student  Services  Committee  is  1700 
South  Main  Street,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

The  37th  annual  reunion  of  the  Hertz- 
ler-Hartzler  clan  will  be  held  at  Lisburr 
Community  Grounds,  Lisburr,  Pa.,  Satur- 
day, Aug.  22.  Lisburr,  lying  directly  south 
of  Harrisburg  and  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike on  Route  114,  may  be  reached  by  us- 
ing either  exit  17  or  18.  Registration  be- 
gins at  10:00  a.m.  It  is  hoped  that  relatives 
and  friends  from  many  communities  will 
be  in  attendance.  Fred  Hartzler,  Allens- 
ville,  Pa.,  is  president  of  the  reunion,  and 
Milford  Hertzler,  Morgantown,  is  corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Change  of  address:  Roman  Stutzman 
from  617  E.  25th  St.,  Kansas  City,  to  2512 
Holmes  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108.  Alvin 
D.  Kauffman  from  Crystal  Springs,  Kans., 
to  Hesston,  Kans.  67062.  Louis  Landis 
from  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  to  Route  1,  Box 
142A,  Shedd,  Oreg.  97377.  Telephone: 
928-9750,  Albany,  Oreg.  James  Horsch  from 
Logsden,  Oreg.,  to  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.  Donald  E.  Yoder  from  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  to  3846  West  Vista  Ave.,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  85021.  George  T.  Miller  from 
Tocoa,  Honduras,  to  Bally,  Pa.  (after 
Aug.  3). 

Ordinations 

Sylvester  R.  Haarer,  Route  1,  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  was  ordained  July  19  to  serve 
as  pastor  of  the  Forks  Mennonite  Church. 
Donald  E.  Yoder  was  in  charge  of  the  serv- 
ice and  Homer  F.  North,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
preached  the  sermon.  Bro.  Haarer’s  tele- 
phone number  is  412  768-4795.  On  July  26 
the  Forks  congregation  had  a farewell  serv- 
ice for  Donald  E.  Yoder,  who  will  assume 
the  pastorate  of  the  Trinity  Mennonite 
Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  J.  C.  Wenger 
preached  in  this  farewell  service. 

Kenneth  E.  Stevanus  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  was  called  as  pastor  at  the 
Sante  Fe  Mennonite  Church  near  Peru, 
Ind.,  July  12.  The  service  was  in  charge  of 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  and  the  message  was 
preached  by  J.  C.  Wenger. 

Alva  Yoder  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Pryor, 
Okla.,  July  12.  Clayton  Beyler  and  Howard 
Zehr,  both  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  assisted  in 
the  ordination. 

Homer  M.  Detwiler,  108  Rustic  Road, 
Centereach,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  July  12,  to  serve  the 
Centereach  congregation.  John  E.  Lapp 
officiated,  assisted  by  Elmer  G.  Kolb.  Bro. 
Detwiler’s  telephone  number  is  516  JU  8- 
3151. 

Lewis  Martin  was  ordained  deacon  at  the 
Sheldon  Mennonite  Church,  Sheldon,  Wis., 
July  12.  Norman  Witmer  and  Valentine 
Nafziger  officiated. 

Glen  Brubacher  was  ordained  July  12  at 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

Amos  Sauder  was  ordained  bishop  on 
June  25,  to  assist  Mahlon  Witmer  in  the 


Groffdale  Bishop  District  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa. 

Mervin  R.  Miller,  Route  1,  Bainbridge, 
Pa.,  was  ordained  deacon  June  21,  to  serve 
the  Edgemont,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  songrega- 
tion.  Clarence  E.  Lutz  and  Donald  Lauver 
officiated.  Bro.  Miller’s  telephone  number 
is  717  367-3194. 

Raymond  H.  Charles,  Route  1,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  was  ordained  bishop  for  the  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  Bishop  District,  July  11. 
David  Thomas  was  in  charge  of  the  service, 
and  Paul  Landis  preached  the  ordination 
message. 


Calendar 

Indiana-Michigan  combined  Church  Conference, 
Mission  Board  meeting,  and  Christian  Workers’ 
Conference,  Goshen  College.  July  30  to  Aug.  2. 
Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa..  July  31,  Aug.  1. 

Little  Eden  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich. 

Christian  Business  & Professional  Week,  Aug.  1-8. 
Christian  Fellowship  & Family  Week,  Aug.  8-15. 
Farmers’  Week,  Aug.  15-22. 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  I,  Aug.  22-29. 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  II,  Sept.  1-7. 
Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  4-6,  1964. 
Sunday  School  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug. 
6-9,  1964. 

Ohio  Christian  Workers’  Conference  at  Elida  High 
School  Auditorium,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-11. 
Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Illinois  Conference,  East  Bend.  Fisher,  111.,  Aug. 

13- 15. 

South  Central  Conference,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug. 

14- 16;  Pershing  Street  Church  as  host. 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Kitchener  Memorial 

Auditorium,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  19-22. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
50th  anniversary  program,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  26-30. 
Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference, 
Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  West  Pikes  Peak  at  Thirty- 
Third,  Sept.  5-7. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  14. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Birky,  Eldon  and  Patty  (Stamm),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Michael  Eugene,  July  3, 
1964. 

Boshart,  Royden  and  Carol  (Hochstedler), 
Wayland,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Marketta 
Kay,  July  2,  1964. 

Brunk,'  George  and  Patricia  (Pennington), 
Golden,  Colo.,  first  child,  Bruce  Roy,  June  6, 
1964. 

Danner,  James  R.  and  Dorcas  (Reed),  Han- 
over, Pa„  fourth  child,  second  son,  Merlin 
Dean,  July  6,  1964. 

Garges,  John  A.  and  Doris  (Baum),  Hilltown, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Gary  Lee,  July  2,  1964. 

Gingerich,  Alvin  and  Lydia  (Ropp),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  eighth  child,  third  daughter.  Jewel 
Yvonne. 

Heatwole,  Lester  G.  and  Ellen  (Keener),  Elk- 
ton,  Va.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Leroy  Edward, 
June  29,  1964. 

Hjorth,  Ebbert  and  Betty  (Saltzman),  Wis- 
ner,  Nebr.,  third  child,  second  son,  Timothy 
John,  June  30,  1964. 
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Hoover,  Nelson  and  Esther  (Zimmerman), 
Brownstown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Crystal  Mae,  July 
10,  1964. 

Kauffman,  Merrill  and  Shirley  (Stalter),  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  first  child,  Kent  Randall,  June  27, 
1964. 

Klingelsmith,  Bruce  and  Charlotte  (Zehr), 
Alden,  N.Y.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Leah 
Marie,  July  2,  1964. 

Kulp,  James  D.  and  Joyce  (Moyer),  Fran- 
conia, Pa.,  first  child,  James  Bradley,  June  8, 
1964. 

Landis,  Milton  and  Thelma  (Eby),  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Larry  Eugene, 
April  17,  1964. 

McKelvy,  Michael  and  Letha  (Reed),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Reginald  Randall,  May  29, 
1964. 

Meranda,  Enrique  and  Silvia  (Mesa),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Charles  Henry,  July  3,  1964. 

Miller,  Laurel  and  Pat  (King),  Boulder, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Ray,  June 
19,  1964. 

Redcay,  Amos  N.  and  Ruth  (Mast),  Elverson, 
Pa.,  sixth  living  child,  fifth  daughter,  Marcia 
Gail,  June  4,  1964. 

Roth,  Donald  and  Dolores  (Buschert),  Red 
Deer,  Alta.,  first  and  second  sons,  Byron  Dale 
and  Myron  Lee,  June  26,  1964. 

Ruby,  Douglas  and  Irene  (Roth),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Shane  Douglas,  June  23,  1964. 

Schmucker,  Arden  and  Annabelle  (Goering), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Roy 
Allen,  born  March  31,  1964;  received  for  adop- 
tion, July  7,  1964. 

Schrock,  Paul  M.  and  June  (Bontrager), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Andrea  Denise,  July  22,  1964. 

Shultz,  Harold  B.  and  Alma  Mae  (Goche- 
naur),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Kristina 
Kay,  July  11,  1964. 

Springer,  Joe  and  Shirley  (Davis),  Hopedale, 
III.,  second  daughter,  Keri  Lynette,  June  26, 
1964. 

Swartzendruber,  L.  James  and  Arlene  (Nof- 
zinger).  Pigeon,  Mich.,  third  child,  second 
daughter,  Lisa  Jan,  born  Dec.  10,  1963;  received 
for  adoption,  July  1,  1964. 

Tschetter,  Dr.  Paul  N.  and  Eve  (Kerner), 
Denver,  Colo.,  fourth  son,  Mark  Norwood,  June 
29,  1964. 

Weaver,  Robert  E.  and  Jean  (Frey),  Annville, 
Pa„  third  child,  second  daughter,  Paula  Renee, 
July  6,  1964. 

Wilkinson,  Aubrey  and  Sharon  (Godfrey). 
Toronto,  Ont.,  first  child,  Jerome  Richard, 
May  30,  1964  (at  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico). 

, Witmer,  Paul  M.  and  Mabel  (Myers),  eighth 
child,  seventh  daughter,  Rosalie  Feme,  July  5, 
1964. 

Witmer,  Robert  and  Barbara  (Helmuth), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Mark  Robert,  July 
12,  1964. 

Yoder,  David  D.  and  Edith  (Longacre),  Snow 
Hill,  Md.,  eighth  child,  seventh  daughter,  Ra- 
chel Lynn,  July  10,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Adams— Stutzman.— John  R.  Adams  and  Erla 
F.  Stutzman,  both  of  First  Mennonite,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  by  Earl  E.  Showalter  at  the 
church,  June  27,  1964. 

Brenneman  — Beyeler.  — Merle  Dean  Brenne- 
man,  Kalona,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and 
Eunice  Marie  Beyeler,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Crown 
Hill  cong.,  by  Wilmer  J.  Hartman  at  the  Smith- 
ville  Church,  June  27,  1964. 


Chupp  — Stutzman.  — James  Chupp,  Belmont 
cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Sharon  Stutzman, 
North  Main  Street  cong.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  by 
Richard  W.  Yoder,  June  7,  1964. 

Crane— Mast.— Robert  Crane,  La  Junta,  Colo., 
Baptist  cong.,  and  Ruth  Mast,  Akron,  N.Y., 
Clarence  Center  cong.,  by  Edward  Diener  at 
Clarence  Center,  July  2,  1964. 

Heller— Kauffman.— J.  Mervin  Heller,  Lan- 
caster, Pa„  Rohrerstown  cong.,  and  Beatrice 
June  Kauffman,  Thompsontown,  Pa.,  Delaware 
cong.,  by  Donald  E.  Lauver  at  his  home,  June 
30,  1964. 

King  — Horst.  — Floyd  Edward  King,  Oak 
Grove  cong.,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  and  Gloria 
Laurine  Horst,  Baden,  Out.,  by  Roy  S.  Koch, 
uncle  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  David  Groh, 
pastor  of  the  bride,  at  First  Mennonite,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  July  4,  1964. 

Moffitt  — Hartzler.  — William  Harley  Moffitt 
and  Priscilla  Ann  Hartzler,  both  of  the  South 
Union  cong..  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  by  Roy  S. 
Koch  at  the  church,  July  11,  1964. 

Morgan— Snider.— Peter  Morgan.  Sandwich, 
Ont.,  Toronto  cong.,  and  Ann  Marie  Snider, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by  J.  B.  Mar- 
tin at  Waterloo,  May  30,  1964. 

Mullet  — Miller.  — Mel  Mullet,  Middlebury, 
Ind,.  and  Sarah  Miller,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  at  the 
North  Main  Street  Church,  by  Richard  W.  Yo- 
der, April  18,  1964. 

Nafziger  — Rocke.  — Joel  Nafziger,  Hopedale 
(111.)  cong..  and  Nancy  Rocke,  Chenoa,  111., 
Meadows  cong.,  by  Lotus  Troyer  at  Meadows, 
June  6,  1964. 

Swartz— Graber.— Donald  Paul  Swartz,  South 
Union  cong.,  West  Liberty,.  Ohio,  and  Joyce 
Arlene  Graber,  Spencerville,  Ind.,  by  Roy  S. 
Koch  at  the  Leo  (Ind.)  Church,  June  27,  1964. 

Weaver— Bollman.— Rodney  Weaver,  Yellow 
Creek  cong.,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  and  Shirley  Boll- 
man,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  by  Richard  W.  Yoder  at 
the  North  Main  Street  Church,  June  13,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bast,  Ezra,  son  of  Christian  and  Elizabeth 
(Boshart)  Bast,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  Aug.  17,  1901;  died  at  the  Stratford  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  after  a long  illness,  June  23, 
1964;  aged  62  y.  10  m.  6 d.  On  Dec.  8,  1927, 
he  was  married  to  Lena  Stere,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Glenn),  5 daugh- 
ters (Laurene— Mrs.  Edward  Zehr,  Audrey— Mrs. 
Gordon  Steinman,  Mary  Ellen— Mrs.  John 
Ruby,  Phyllis,  and  Sharon),  3 sisters  (Irene— 
Mrs.  William  Yost,  Clara— Mrs.  Clayton  Kropf, 
and  Dorothy— Mrs.  Edgar  Moyer),  4 brothers 
(Allan,  Wesley,  John,  and  Nelson),  and  10 
grandchildren.  One  brother  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Zorra 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
26,  in  charge  of  David  Schwartzentruber,  Dan 
Zehr,  Dan  Wagler,  and  Henry  Yantzi. 

Bleile,  Lewis  G.,  was  born  at  Nappanee,  Ind., 
March  2,  1879;  died  at  the  LuAnn  Nursing 
Home,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  June  7,  1964;  aged  85  y. 
3 m.  5 d.  On  March  9,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Olive  Flowers,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Mary— Mrs.  Max  Yohn),  one 
son  (Harold  L.),  4 grandchildren,  and  4 great- 
grandchildren.. He  was  a member  of  the  North 
Main  Street  Church,  were  funeral  services  were 
held  June  10,  in  charge  of  Richard  W.  Yoder 
and  Homer  F.  North. 

Boshart,  Samuel,  son  of  Peter  and  Nancy 
(Shultz)  Boshart,  was  born  at  Milverton,  Ont., 
June  23,  1904;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Milverton,  July  6,  1964,  aged  60  y. 
13  d.  On  July  1,  1926,  he  was  married  to 


Florence  Kipfer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Paul),  2 daughters  (Lois— Mrs. 
Mervin  Leis  and  Laurene),  2 brothers  (Emmual 
and  Ezra),  one  sister  (Salome  — Mrs.  Menno 
Erb),  and  4 grandchildren.  Two  grandchildren 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Poole  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  9,  in  charge  of  Herbert  Schultz  and 
Christian  Brunk. 

Burkholder,  Pauline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Martin  L.  and  Etta  (Swartz)  Burkholder,  was 
born  near  Harrisonburg,  Va„  Oct.  28,  1911; 
died  at  her  home  in  Park  View,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  after  a lingering  illness,  June  17,  1964; 
aged  52  y.  5 m.  20  d.  Surviving  are  3 sisters 
and  5 brothers  (Esther,  Eva,  Ruth,  Marion, 
Paul,  Herman,  Clayton,  and  Clifford).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Pike  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  19,  in 
charge  of  Lloyd  Horst  and  Daniel  Brubaker: 
interment  in  Weaver  Church  Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Clyde  Chester,  son  of  Chester  T. 
and  Ruth  (Detweiler)  Derstine,  of  Dublin,  Pa., 
was  born  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1941;  died 
suddenly  in  a car  accident  on  Route  22,  near 
Jonestown,  Pa.,  June  7,  1964;  aged  22  y.  5 m. 
23  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one  sister 
(Ruth  Elaine),  2 brothers  (James  and  David), 
and  his  paternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Lizzie 
Derstine).  He  was  a member  of  the  Deep  Run 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
11,  in  charge  of  Wilson  Overholt  and  Richard 
Detweiler. 

Detweiler,  Brian  H.,  son  of  Walton  N.  and 
Esther  (Halteman)  Detweiler,  was  born  in 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1957;  died  at  his  home, 
of  a chest  infection,  June  29,  1964;  aged  6 y. 
5 m.  28  d.  Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived 
by  4 sisters  and  2 brothers  (Marilyn— Mrs.  Earl 
Godshall,  Gloria,  Laverne,  Clyde,  Ruth  Ann, 
and  Sharon  Faye)  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Detweiler).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Sommers  Funeral  Home,  July 
2,  in  charge  of  Curtis  Bergey  and  Leroy  God- 
shall; interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Erb,  Chris  K.,  son  of  Menno  and  Mattie 
(Kennel)  Erb,  was  born  in  Canada,  June  27, 
1882:  died  at  the  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, W'est  Point,  Nebr.,  after  a lingering  illness, 
June  29,  1964,  aged  82  y.  2 d.  On  Feb.  13,  1907, 
he  was  married  to  Barbara  Oswald,  who  died 
Dec.  2,  1956.  One  son,  one  grandchild,  2 
brothers,  and  2 sisters  also  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Leonard  and 
Wilford),  13  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 brothers  (Menno  and  Dave).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Beemer  (Nebr.)  Mennon- 
ite Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held 
July  2,  in  charge  of  Sam  Oswald  and  Earnest 
Kauffman.  Burial  was  made  in  the  Lake  Region 
Mennonite  Cemetery,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
where  his  wife  is  buried. 

Haarer,  John  Jacob,  oldest  son  of  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  Haarer,  was  born  at  Mancelona, 
Mich.,  Feb.  19,  1881;  died  near  Mendon,  Mich., 
July  5,  1964;  aged  83  y.  4 m.  16  d.  On  March 
27,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Edna  May  Eash. 
Surviving  are  4 children  (Orpha  Muhlnickel, 
Ruby  Lederman,  Roy,  and  Charles),  14  grand- 
children, and  17  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Shore  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  8,  in  charge  of  Arnold 
C.  Roth  and  Homer  J.  Miller. 

Hershberger,  Allen  H.,  son  of  A.  P.  and  Mary 
(Stutzman)  Hershberger,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Aug.  31,  1888;  died  at  Lebanon,  Oreg., 
July  4,  1964;  aged  75  y.  10  m.  3 d.  On  Sept.  28, 
1911,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Beckler,  who 
died  May  11,  1962.  Surviving  are  10  children 
(Verle— Mrs.  Willard  Vogt,  Edith— Mrs.  Eddie 
Roth,  Clara— Mrs.  Truman  Miller,  Laura— Mrs. 
Albert  Gardner,  Warren,  Del,  Mae  Etta— Mrs. 
Willard  Kennel,  Wilma— Mrs.  Paul  Kennel, 
Oris,  and  Ivan),  38  grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren, 3 brothers  (Ammon,  Paul,  and 
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Ezra),  and  3 sisters  (Lavina  Rediger,  Iva 
Hauder,  and  Lucinda  Earnest).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Albany  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  July  7,  in  charge  of  David  W. 
Mann;  interment  in  Twin  Oaks  Cemetery. 

Hooley,  Elmo  R.,  son  of  David  J.  and  Ella 
(Horst)  Hooley,  was  bom  at  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  May  15,  1922;  died  at  his  home,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  of  a heart  attack,  July  7,  1964;  aged 
42  y.  1 m.  22  d.  On  June  16,  1950,  he  was 
married  to  Melinda  Jost,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ruth  Ann,  Rose- 
mary Kay,  and  Renee  Louise),  his  mother,  one 
brother  (Clarence),  and  one  sister  (Rhea).  One 
sister  preceded  him  in  death.  For  the  past  15 
years  he  was  part  owner  of  Auble-Hooley  Fu- 
neral Home.  He  served  on  the  Calvary  Hour 
staff,  and  sang  with  music  groups  and  over  the 
radio  station.  He  was  a member  of  the  Orr- 
ville Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  10,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill,  Bill 
and  Bob  Detweiler;  interment  in  Pleasant  View 
Cemetery,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio. 

# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


A judgment  declaring  that  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  (FOR) , a non- 
profit pacifist  group  in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  is  en- 
titled to  exemption  from  real-estate  taxes 
as  a religious  organization  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court.  The  unanimous  de- 
cision, without  opinion,  upheld  a ruling  in 
September,  1962,  by  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  James  W.  Bailey  in  favor  of  the 
FOR. 

* * * 

Although  Protestantism  remains  relative- 
ly strong  numerically,  it  is  losing  its  influ- 
ence in  American  culture,  an  official  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  told  his  denomina- 
tion's Iowa  Conference  in  Ames,  Iowa.  “In 
the  light  of  the  very  high  ratio  of  church 
members  to  total  population,  the  Christian 
witness  in  behalf  of  world  peace,  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  even  in  support  of  racial 
justice  and  civil  rights  has  been  woefully 
weak,”  said  Dr.  Shirley  E.  Greene,  St.  Louis, 
United  Church  secretary  for  town  and  coun- 
try. As  far  as  Protestants  are  concerned, 
Dr.  Greene  continued,  "there  is  the  general 
feeling  that  die  church  in  the  city  is  in 
panic,  the  church  in  the  suburbs  is  sunk  in 
complacency,  and  the  church  in  town  and 
country  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  rigor 
mortis.” 

* * # 

Because  of  declines  in  the  number  of 
baptisms  and  new  members  received  on 
profession  of  faith,  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  faces  a “spiritual  crisis,”  the  United 
Church  Observer  warned  in  Toronto,  Ont. 
In  a full-page  editorial,  Dr.  A.  C.  Forrest, 
editor,  said  that  while  the  church  raised  a 
record  amount  of  funds  last  year  and  min- 
isters' salaries  and  travel  allowances  were 
increased,  the  denomination  “has  some- 
thing to  worry  about. 

"Decline  in  profession  of  faith  is  prob- 


ably the  most  critical  matter  in  the  whole 
United  Church,”  he  said.  “For  they  have 
been  going  down  while  population  has 
been  going  up  for  six  years.  In  1958,  num- 
bers of  adults  who  were  received  into  full 
communion  by  profession  of  faith  were 
21,627;  last  year  there  were  13,941.” 

* * » 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  have  been 
“overstrict”  in  its  ban  on  public  school  de- 
votional exercises,  but  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  override  the  ruling 
“does  not  merit  support,”  the  conservative 
Protestant  fortnightly,  Christianity  Today, 
said.  Warning  that  the  removal  of  limita- 
tions on  state-prescribed  religious  exercises, 
as  the  amendment  proposes,  would  be  “dan- 
gerous," the  editorial  also  expressed  con- 
cern over  “the  steady  undertow  of  secular 
naturalism  that  is  manifest  in  much  educa- 
tional philosophy  and  practice.” 

* * * 

Two  clergymen  executed  for  roles  in  the 
abortive  1944  plot  to  assassinate  Hitler 
will  be  pictured  on  special  postal  stamps 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary,  July 
20,  of  the  plot.  One  is  Father  Alfred  Delp, 
S.J.,  member  of  Kreisau  Circle,  German 
underground  movement  which  opposed  the 
Nazis.  The  other  is  Pastor  Dietrich  Bon- 
hbffer,  Protestant  theologian  and  a promi- 
nent leader  of  the  anti-Nazi  Confessional 
Church. 

# # # 

A resolution  that  "no  divorced  person 
who  has  remarried  serve  in  any  official  posi- 
tion in  the  local  church  or  teach  in  the 
Sunday  school”  was  adopted  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  by  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Pentecostal  Holiness  Church 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.  The  resolution  also 
recommended  that  ministers  present  exist- 
ing facts  as  to  the  physical  and  spiritual 
liabilities  of  using  tobacco. 

# # # 

A Mennonite  farmer,  David  Boldt,  46,  of 
Rosthern,  has  been  chosen  Minister  of 
Social  Welfare  in  the  new  Liberal  cabinet 
recently  formed  in  Saskatchewan. 

* * * 

The  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 
has  achieved  an  all-time  high  in  annual  per 
capita  giving  of  $233.43,  up  $10.00  in  a 
year,  Dr.  Arnold  T.  Olson,  Minneapolis, 
president,  told  the  denomination’s  80th 
general  session  in  Ocean  Grove,  N.J.  Mem- 
bership increased  3 per  cent  during  the 
past  year,  for  a total  of  41,687,  he  reported. 
The  denomination  has  485  congregations 
in  33  states.  Only  two  other  Protestant 


groups  have  a higher  per  capita  giving 
record  according  to  the  latest  available 
figures  — the  Free  Methodist  Church, 
$312.58,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  $246.40.  Total  receipts  of  the 
church  reached  $1,003,766.  Much  of  this 
amount  supports  the  work  of  the  denomi- 
nation’s 157  missionaries  in  seven  areas 
overseas. 

* * * 

I.aymen  should  insist  that  their  minis- 
ters take  time  off  for  recreational  activities 
to  combat  the  growing  number  of  break- 
downs among  young  pastors.  W.  D.  Good- 
ger  to'd  the  Toronto  conference  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  that  the  church 
was  concerned  about  the  number  of  health 
breakdowns. 

• • • 

Rather  than  comply  with  government  de- 
mands to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines 
of  Islam  in  its  schools  in  Somalia,  the 
Sudan  Interior  Mission  has  regretfully 
c'osed  its  two  boarding  schools  in  the  coun- 
try. The  mission  will  open,  however,  three 
new  stations  on  the  Ethiopian  side  of  the 
Somalia  border  and  is  calling  for  12  new 
missionaries  to  man  them. 

# * # 

The  religious  pavilions  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  (see  the  Gospel  Banner  of 
Feb.  27)  are  proving  to  be  very  popular 
and  are  drawing  large  crowds.  The  Billy 
Graham  Pavilion  has  averaged  some  15,000 
visitors  daily  since  the  fair  opened.  Protes- 
tants have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
the  profuse  display  of  Scripture  in  the 
Vatican  Pavilion.  Just  inside  the  main  en- 
trance is  a ten-foot-square  mosaic  with  the 
inscription,  “God  sent  His  Son  into  the 
world  that  the  world  may  be  saved  through 
Him— John  3:17.”  The  pavilion  claims  to 
have  distributed  300,000  leaflets  (a  daily 
average  of  21,500  leaflets)  during  the  first 
two  weeks. 

* » • 

A petition  of  protest  to  Sweden's  King 
Gustav  VI  has  been  made  over  the  signa- 
tures of  140  eminent  Swedish  physicians— 
including  the  monarch's  own  doctor.  It 
pleads  for  the  king  and  the  government  to 
take  swift  steps  to  stop  sexual  laxity  as  a 
“menace  to  the  vitality  and  health  of  the 
nation."  Blame  is  placed  on  Sweden's 
schools  where  sex  education  starts  in  the 
first  grade  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  young 
minds  can  confuse  instruction  with  encour- 
agement. Adding  that  “chastity  in  no  way 
is  harmful  to  health,"  the  physicians  urge 
that  the  nation’s  schools  teach  “what  is 
right  and  wrong  ” 
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And  God  hath  built  His  altar  here 
To  keep  this  fire  of  faith  alive, 
And  sent  His  priests  in  holy  fear 
To  speak  the  truth— for  truth 
to  strive. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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Colony  of  Heaven 

By  Donald  Bender 

Ours  is  a world  of  conflict;  this  fact  is  obvious.  Far  to  the  East, 
South  Vietnam,  victim  of  a second  political  revolution,  struggles 
against  the  Viet  Cong.  In  the  South,  Panamanian  resentment  toward 
the  United  States  bursts  into  flame.  Our  own  country,  stretching  to- 
ward the  West,  witnesses  great  racial  strife. 

Conflict  is  not  an  original  production  of  our  age.  Throughout 
history,  war  and  strife  have  been  most  evident.  World  leaders  have 
sought  and  are  searching  for  unity  or  at  least  the  absence  of  conflict. 
But  how  can  there  be  a unity  between  nations  while  there  is  conflict 
within  nations?  How  can  there  be  unity  within  nations  while  there  is 
conflict  within  communities?  How  can  there  be  unity  within  commu- 
nities while  there  is  conflict  within  homes?  How  can  any  unity  be 
realized  until  we  have  resolved  the  battles  which  rage  within  our  souls? 

Before  we  pursue  grandiose  plans  for  world  unity  we  must  first 
achieve  unity  within  ourselves  and  our  local  communities.  The  Chris- 
tian community  has  a distinct  role  in  this  endeavor. 

Paul  refers  to  the  Christian  community  as  the  colony  of  heaven. 
This  most  appropriate  term  for  a genuine  Christian  community  im- 
plies that  within  this  group  we  find  a prime  example  of  harmony,  fel- 
lowship, and  understanding.  In  these  colonies  of  heaven  exists  an 
atmosphere  which  can  be  superseded  only  by  heaven  itself.  To  a world 
frustrated  from  its  blind  groping  for  unity,  the  colony  of  heaven  offers 
its  example. 

Why  then  have  so  many  people  rejected  the  example  of  the 
church?  Why  have  so  few  sought  refuge  within  the  church  from  the 
darkness  of  hate  and  disunity  without? 

Because  few  of  us  possess  that  unity  of  which  we  speak.  We  who 
proclaim  peace  to  the  world  have  seldom  realized  it  in  our  local  church 
communities.  Are  we  truly  colonies  of  heaven? 

Few  social  groups  are  divided  by  more  walls  than  those  professing 
Christianity.  We  have  fragmented  ourselves  into  an  embarrassing  long 
list  of  denominations,  and  within  these  denominations  we  in  turn 
divide  ourselves  into  subdenominations  because  we  cannot  tolerate 
one  whose  views  are  a bit  different  from  our  own. 

We  condemn  those  whose  opinions  are  in  the  minority  to  a second- 
class  membership  in  which  their  ideas  (Continued  on  page  660) 


jjf  FIELD  NOTES 

William  Strong,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
bishop  of  the  Cumberland  District  of  the 
Lancaster  Conference,  died  July  26.  Obitu- 
ary will  follow. 

Grant  and  Ruth  Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  in  a conference  on  Family  Relations 
at  Frazer,  Malvern,  Pa.,  Aug.  16. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  a wor- 
ship conference  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Oct.  3,  4. 

Bible  Conference  at  Metzler’s,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  was  held  July  25,  26.  Lloyd  Eby, 
H.  Howard  Witmer,  Stanley  Beidler,  and 
Norman  Bechtel  served  as  speakers. 

Paul  M.  Gingrich,  Ethiopia,  at  Marion, 
Pa.,  Aug.  2,  and  Erb’s,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Aug. 
9,  a.m. 

Ivan  B.  Leaman,  Somalia,  at  Meadville, 
Gap,  Pa.,  Aug.  2,  a.m.;  Mt.  Pleasant,  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  Aug.  6,  p.m.;  Slackwater,  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  p.m.;  Nickel  Mines,  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  Aug.  16;  East  Chestnut  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  a.m. 

Omar  B.  Stahl,  Germany,  at  Millport, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Aug.  2,  a.m.;  Groffdale,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  a.m.;  Hamilton 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  p.m.; 

Hershey,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  a.m. 

Elam  W.  Stauffer,  Tanganyika,  at  Eris- 
man’s,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  a.m. 

C.  F.  Derstine,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is  sched- 
uled to  be  anniversary  speaker  at  Burleigh 
Falls,  Ont.,  Aug.  30,  at  the  Church  on  the 
Rock. 

Christian  Life  meeting  of  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference  to  be  held  at  Indi- 
antown,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Aug.  18,  19.  Speak- 
ers include  Aaron  M.  Shank,  John  M. 
Weaver,  Wilbur  Lentz,  Frank  E.  Shirk, 
Melvin  K.  Barge,  James  R.  Danner,  and 
Ernest  G.  Gehman. 

Harvest  Home  service  and  youth  meeting 
at  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  9.  Speakers:  Jacob 
T.  Harnish,  Earl  Graybill,  Robert  Keener, 
Norman  Shenk,  and  Paul  Kraybill. 

A meeting  on  Christian  ordinances  for 
the  Willow  Street-Strasburg  bishop  district 
at  Mechanic  Grove,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
10-14.  Lloy  Kniss  and  Glen  Sell  are 
speakers. 

Christian  Life  meeting  at  New  Provi- 
dence, Pa.,  Aug.  22,  23. 

Christian  Nurture  Conference,  Avon, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7.  Nelson  Litwiller, 
Uruguay,  and  Daniel  Kauffman,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  speakers. 

Ross  Bender,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  main 
speaker  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  District 
Conference,  Sept.  5,  6,  7,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Robert  G.  Walters,  Kintnersville,  Pa.,  in 
a Harvest  Home  service,  Aug.  15,  Line 
Lexington,  Pa. 

Dedication  of  the  Senior  Citizens’  Court 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  provide  adequate 


low-cost  housing  for  senior  citizens  and  to 
render  a ministry  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  held  July  26.  The  Court  is  sponsored 
by  the  Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  of  which  LeRoy  Bechler  is  pastor. 
James  Lark  preached  the  dedication  mes- 
sage. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio;  six,  and  one  by  confession,  at 
Allemands,  La.;  five  at  Baden,  Ont.;  one  at 
Hersteins,  Neiffers,  Pa.;  twelve  at  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa. 

The  Sharon  congregation,  near  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  moved  into  its  new  church 
building  June  14.  Dedication  services  are 
planned. 

Correction:  In  the  July  14  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald,  the  Nickel  Mines  Church 
should  have  been  listed  as  an  outpost  of 
the  Paradise,  Pa.,  congregation,  with  David 
Wadel,  minister,  and  a membership  of  21. 

Ira  Wenger  was  ordained  to  the  office  of 
deacon,  July  19,  at  the  Bethel  Church, 
Wayland,  Iowa.  Willard  Leichty  officiated. 

Eli  D.  Weirich  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  deacon  at  the  Wilson  Mennonite  Chapel, 
near  Boyd,  Wis.,  July  19.  Valentine  Naf- 
ziger  and  Norman  Witmer  officiated. 

Change  of  address:  Hubert  R.  Pellman 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  812  Chelham 
Way,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  J.  C.  Wenger 
from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  359  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540  (as  of  Sept.  2).  Osiah 
Horst  from  Petersburg,  Ont.,  to  85  Gledhill 
Ave.,  Toronto  13,  Ont.  (Sept.  1).  Donald 
Wenger  from  Waterloo,  Ont.,  to  Route  2, 
Petersburg,  Ont. 

Correction:  Sylvester  R.  Haarer’s  tele- 
phone number  is  219  768-4795. 

Clair  J.  Hershey,  Route  1,  Bird  in  Hand, 
Pa.,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  July  18, 
to  serve  the  Hershey  congregation,  Lan- 
caster Conference.  Bishop  Clair  B.  Eby  and 
Mahlon  Witmer  officiated.  Bro.  Hershey’s 
phone  number  is  Lancaster  393-9565. 

(Continued  on  page  676) 


Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Mennonite  Studies  met  at  Elkhart, 
July  10,  to  hear  reports  from  directors  C.  J. 
Dyck  and  John  H.  Yoder,  and  to  plan  further 
Institute  activities.  On  Saturday,  July  11,  most 
members  participated  in  an  Institute-sponsored 
Anabaptist  Seminar.  (L.  to  R.)  Erland  Walt- 
ner,  John  A.  Toews,  J.  C.  Wenger,  John  H. 
Yoder,  William  Keeney,  Irvin  B.  Horst,  Ross 
Bender,  C.  J.  Dyck,  Carlton  O.  Wittlinger,  Guy 
F.  Hershberger,  J.  Winfield  Fretz. 
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EDITORIAL 


Fruit  of  the  Spirit 


“But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance: 
against  such  there  is  no  law’’  (Gal. 
5:22,  23). 

We  are  desirous  of  demonstrating 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  our  lives.  This 
fruit  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
life  in  which  the  Spirit  lives  and  over 
which  the  Spirit  has  control. 

Notice  again  the  fruit.  Love  comes 
first,  for  without  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
our  acts  are  nothing  more  than  a hol- 
low and  monotonous  noise.  The  Spirit 
gives  love  toward  God  and  love  for  one 
another. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  joy.  Ours 
is  a Gospel  of  great  joy.  God  makes 
faces  round.  Men  make  them  long.  Joy 
is  a cheerful  spirit  before  others  and  a 
wholehearted  pleasure  in  doing  God’s 
will.  This  joy  is  not  a pious  wish  but 
a permanent  possession  even  in  the 
midst  of  tribulation. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  peace- 
peace  with  God,  with  our  conscience, 
and  a peaceable  attitude  toward  oth- 
ers. “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.”  A 
peaceable  disposition  and  conduct  bind 
Christians  together.  The  bond  of  peace 
gives  strength.  And  the  person  with 
spiritual  peace,  though  not  without 
storm  or  shipwreck,  knows  he  will 
arrive  at  port  by  God’s  grace. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  long-suffer- 
ing. Long-suffering  means  to  be  pa- 
tient and  slow  to  anger.  Long-suffering 
is  the  contented,  patient  attitude  in 
bearing  injuries.  It  is  patience  with  the 
purpose  of  winning. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  gentleness. 
This  courteous,  sweet  temper  is  so 
much  needed.  The  Spirit  creates  a 
sweet  temper.  He  produces  kindness. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  goodness. 
The  Spirit  leads  us  not  only  to  be  good 
but  to  do  good  to  all  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity. The  Spirit-led  person  is  not 
only  a good  person  by  God’s  grace  but 
is  doing  good  for  God’s  glory. 


The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  faith.  Faith 
causes  us  to  be  honest  in  everything. 
This  fidelity  makes  our  profession  and 
practice  one. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  meekness. 
Meekness  keeps  from  becoming  easily 
provoked.  It  governs  the  passions  and 
resentments  so  ready  to  reach  out 
against  another’s  wrong.  It  realizes  all 
is  in  God’s  hand.  No  room  for  boast- 
ing. No  room  for  a haughty  spirit  here. 
The  meek  are  teachable  yet  inflexible 
for  God.  Their  only  weapon— an  un- 


flinching faith  in  a just  God. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  temperance. 
Yes,  it  is  the  Spirit  who  calls  us  from 
excesses  in  meat  and  drink  or  any  of 
the  enjoyments  of  life.  Paul  puts  be- 
fore us  three  tests  even  for  the  lawful 
in  I Cor.  10:23,  31.  Is  it  helpful?  Is  it 
constructive?  Is  it  to  the  glory  of  God? 
The  Spirit  gives  self-control. 

So  it  is  not  how  high  one  jumps 
which  demonstrates  spirituality  or  Spir- 
it infilling.  It  is  more  how  one  walks 
in  the  Spirit  even  as  he  claims  to  live 
in  the  Spirit.  For,  says  the  Scripture, 
it  is  those  practicing  these  things  who 
show  plainly  that  they  are  led  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  And  “if  we  live  in  the 
Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit.” 

-D. 


New  Annual  Program  Guide 


A new  publication,  Program  Guide, 
will  be  available  early  in  October.  It 
will  provide  new  program  helps  for 
Sunday  evening  services  for  1965.  This 
will  replace  the  present  program  ma- 
terial appearing  in  Builder. 

Program  Guide  contains  forty  un- 
dated programs  which  deal  creatively 
with  questions,  problems,  and  issues  we 
face  in  the  world,  at  home,  on  the  job, 
and  in  the  community.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  Program  Guide  is  “to  prepare 
persons  to  live  as  Christians  in  the 
world  and  to  carry  out  in  the  world  the 
mission  of  the  church  more  effectively.” 

The  160-page  book,  edited  by  Paul 
M.  Schrock,  contains  the  gathered:scat- 
tered  motif.  The  thrust  of  the  material 
is  upon  the  life  of  the  Christian,  lived 
in  the  world.  A wide  area  of  topics  and 
concerns  is  covered,  such  as  our  family 
life,  our  social  and  civic  responsibility, 
our  leisure  time,  earning,  spending, 
saving,  and  giving,  and  our  occupation. 
There  are  also  Bible  studies.  Each 
program,  however,  is  Bible-based  in  a 
desire  to  know  the  complete  counsel  of 
God  through  His  Word. 

Program  Guide,  because  it  is  un- 
dated and  covers  so  many  everyday 
questions,  will  be  used  not  only  for 
Sunday  evening,  but  pastors,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  youth  leaders,  worship 
leaders,  and  others  will  use  it  and  re- 


turn to  it  time  and  again.  Church 
libraries  will  find  it  a good  resource 
book  to  have  available.  It  is  adaptable 
to  fill  specific  or  general  need.  It  is 
flexible  to  be  used  with  large  or  small 
congregations,  experienced  as  well  as 
beginning  speakers.  There  is  material 
for  children,  youth,  and  adults.  Twenty 
. of  the  youth-adult  programs  in  the 
manual  have  an  additional  page  of  ma- 
terial for  chidren. 

Program  Guide  grows  out  of  a desire 
to  plan  materials  appropriate  for  a wide 
variety  of  needs  in  the  local  congrega- 
tion. Many  suggestions  recorded  over 
the  years  for  improvement  of  Sunday 
evening  meetings  were  kept  in  mind  in 
its  preparation.  Sold  at  $1.50  per  copy, 
you  will  want  to  order  an  adequate 
supply  of  1965  Program  Guides  when 
you  order  your  Sunday-school  materials 
during  early  August. 

A preview  booklet  describing  the 
Program  Guide  in  greater  detail  and 
including  a sample  program  is  avail- 
able free  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

The  selection  of  writers,  program 
topics,  and  materials  looks  extremely 
good,  interesting,  and  relevant.  It  will 
fill  a real  place  in  providing  stimulat- 
ing services,  and  in  giving  spiritual  and 
Scriptural  direction  for  the  Christian 
in  today’s  world.— D. 
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Stop  trying  to  prove  by  argument  that  God  exists. 

Start  demonstrating  that  He  exists  by  expressing  His  Spirit. 

Colony  of  Heaven 

(Continued  from  first  page) 


are  not  very  important.  We  erect  walls  be- 
tween economic  classes  and  segregate  our- 
selves according  to  the  pigment  of  our 
faces.  The  wall  of  Berlin  is  tangible  but 
not  more  real  nor  formidable  than  these 
social  walls. 

Is  my  indictment  false? 

The  example  of  a certain  church  in  the 
East  reveals  an  attitude  on  race  typical  of 
many  professing  Christians.  A Negro  family 
visited  this  church  one  Sunday  morning. 
As  they  returned  to  their  car  following  the 
worship  service,  they  found  this  note  on  die 
front  seat,  "Go  to  your  own  church.” 

Another  very  orthodox  church  found  it 
desirable  to  purchase  carpets  for  their  sanc- 
tuary. There  were  those  in  the  church  who 
wished  to  purchase  red  carpets;  diere  were 
others  who  wished  to  purchase  green  car- 
pets. When  the  decision  was  finally  made 
to  purchase  green  carpets,  those  wanting 
red  stalked  from  the  church  and  never  re- 
turned. Most  of  us  know  of  examples  of 
churches  which  have  divided  on  issues  near- 
ly as  insignificant.  These  examples  are  ex- 
treme, but  they  are  not  the  exception. 

Is  my  indictment  false? 

If  it  is  false,  why  are  most  churches  either 
lower  class,  middle  class,  or  upper  class? 
Why  have  so  few  incorporated  conservative 
and  progressive  elements?  Why  are  most 
churches  either  white  or  colored?  Why  the 
long  list  of  denominations  and  brand  names 
within  denominations,  if  my  indictment  is 
false? 

Can  we  close  our  minds  to  reality  and 
claim  to  be  the  unified  body  of  Christ?  Can 
we  expect  other  than  that  our  preaching  of 
unity  is  obscured  by  our  own  conflict?  Ob- 
scured by  a churchman  glaring  with  hatred 
at  a Negro,  by  denominations  competing 
for  membership,  and  by  segments  within 
the  church  scrapping  over  trivialities? 

If  we  will  stop  trying  to  prove  by  argu- 
ment that  God  exists,  an  impossible  task  in 
any  case,  and  will  demonstrate  that  He 
exists  by  expressing  His  Spirit,  we  will  be 
more  convincing. 

Do  we  not  claim  to  be  followers  of  a 
lowly  Nazarene?  It  was  He  who  ignored 
walls  separating  social  classes.  It  was  He, 
capable  of  discussing  with  the  intellectuals 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  who  spent  time  with 
the  beggars,  the  lepers,  and  the  harlots.  It 
was  He  who  prayed,  "That  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one.”  For  this  prayer 


Colony  of  Heaven  won  first  place  in  the  men's  divi- 
sion of  the  oratorical  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Peace  Fellowship  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Donald  Bender  is  from  Preston, 
Miss. 


to  be  realized,  does  it  not  require  that  we 
also  would  transcend  walls? 

I believe  it  will  demand  that  we  value 
the  opinion  of  a person  in  making  church 
decisions  because  he  is  a person  even  if  of 
lower  intelligence  or  less  pleasing  person- 
ality. It  will  require  that  he  who  has  much 
materially  will  accept  as  an  equal  one  who 
has  little,  and  will  share  with  him  who 
needs  and  thus  transcend  the  economic 
walls  within  our  churches. 

It  will  require  that  persons  of  all  colors 
will  be  welcome  at  our  churches  and  homes. 
It  will  compel  us  to  converse  with  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations  and  discover 
the  unity  which  exists  in  Christ.  It  will  de- 
mand that  in  the  church,  with  all  respect 
for  each  other’s  beliefs,  we  will  search  for 
the  path  of  the  church. 

There  are  those  who  question,  "Is  this 
way  practical?”  or  “Will  it  work?”  Christ  in 
this  sense  was  not  a pragmatist.  He  was 
committed  to  an  ideal  which  superseded 
the  consideration,  “How  will  it  work?”  He 
hung  from  a cross  above  a seething,  angry 
mob  as  a result. 

Perhaps  if  we  follow  His  example,  if  we 
live  as  members  of  the  colony  of  heaven, 
and  transcend  the  walls  which  exist  in 
men’s  minds,  we  may  be  ostracized.  We 
conceivably  might  be  felled  by  a bullet, 
the  fate  of  Medgar  Evans  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
On  second  thought,  perhaps  people  would 
believe  that  we  are  committed  to  the  life 
of  peace  if  practicing  it  would  require  our 
lives. 

“Something  there  is  that  doesn’t  love  a 
wall”— that  can’t  tolerate  a wall— and  that 
something  is  the  colony  of  heaven.  These 
are  they  who  follow  the  example  of  the 
Man  from  Nazareth  and  transcend  all  walls 
which  society  and  the  professing  Christian 
Church  would  construct. 

And  already  there  are  colonies  of  heaven 
whose  pin-point  lights  of  peace  pierce  the 
darkness  of  conflict.  Interchurch  evange- 
lism, even  if  it  accomplishes  nothing  more, 
provides  a great  service  by  its  calling  de- 
nominations of  a community  togedier  to  a 
realization  of  their  common  goal  and  salva- 
tion. 

Another  light  gleams  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  where  Martin  Luther  King  says  the 
movement  for  racial  equality  has  brought 
men,  separated  before  by  false  standards  of 
economic  class,  to  sing  and  pray  together. 
And  other  colonies  of  heaven  send  glim- 
mering lights  of  unity  which  dot  the  land- 
scape of  our  world  darkened  by  conflict. 

We  can  add  to  these  pin-point  lights  by 
attempting  to  call  people  above  their  petty 


Our  Readers  Say— 

I appreciated  Omar  Eby’s  recent  article  con- 
cerning “Service  or  Servant”  (June  2 issue). 

Recently  a friend  renewed  my  thinking  along 
this  line.  She  gave  the  example  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  how  Martha  was  busy  serving 
Jesus  and  becoming  quite  frustrated  with 
Mary,  who  was  sitting  in  adoration  at  His  feet. 
Jesus  said  Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part. 

Actually,  isn’t  that  why  we  were  created,  to 
have  fellowship  with  Him?  I don’t  think 
Christ  wants  us  to  be  hurrying  and  scurrying 
around  trying  to  serve  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  and  feeling  frustrated  because  we 
are  so  busy. 

He  wants  first  of  all  our  adoration  and  wor- 
ship and  communion  and  then  He’ll  gently 
lead  us  into  service. 

Life  in  the  Spirit  is  relaxed  and  calm,  just 
resting  in  Him  and  letting  Him  have  control 
of  every  area  of  our  lives. 

Thanks  for  the  thought-provoking  article. 
—Mrs.  Jacob  Lapp,  Kinzers,  Pa. 

* # * 

We  enjoy  the  Gospel  Herald  very  much  and 
always  look  forward  to  getting  it.  But  I was 
very  much  discouraged  to  find,  in  the  June  30 
issue,  two  pages  used  up  over  this  fuss  about 
these  new  versions  of  the  Bible.  As  a minister 
here  in  Tennessee,  and  spending  our  whole 
life  trying  to  help  people  find  Christ  and  work 
together,  it  is  such  a pity  these  two  pages  were 
not  used  about  Acts,  chapters  2,  3,  and  4,  or 
similar  passages. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  these  days  as  it 
is,  why  make  more,  especially  over  God’s  Word? 
We  cannot  use  much  of  our  church  literature 
here  in  Tennessee  on  account  of  this.  . . . 
—Daniel  Diller,  Shouns,  Tenn. 

# * • 

In  J.  C.  Wenger’s  article,  "What  of  Modern 
Versions”  (July  7 issue),  he  says  that  the  Berke- 
ley Bible  is  a private  translation,  when  there 
was  a staff  of  twenty  translators  besides  others 
who  gave  assistance.  I wish  to  add,  too,  that 
the  Berkeley  Version  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  for  our  time  as  an  entirely  new  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  to  clarify  and  give  a 
sharper  view  of  the  message.— David  Nolt,  Eph- 
rata.  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  679) 


differences,  above  their  attempts  to  force 
everyone  into  the  mold  of  their  own  think- 
ing, above  prejudice  toward  a person  of 
lower  class  or  different  color,  to  an  attitude 
of  tolerance  for  others’  individuality  and  of 
concern  for  their  welfare,  to  a respect  for 
the  human  personality  which  transcends 
color,  race,  economic  status,  attractiveness, 
position,  or  religious  affiliation. 

Then  our  church  communities  may  claim 
the  title,  “Colonies  of  Heaven,”  and  as 
these  pin-point  lights  join  with  those  now 
gleaming,  it  will  create  a glow.  This  will 
shine  in  honor  of  Him  who  prayed,  “That 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.” 

As  the  colony  of  heaven  transcends  walls 
which  separate  brother  from  brother,  the 
world  will  rise  to  attention.  Their  scorn 
will  melt  to  respect. 

Then  our  loud  but  futile  crying  for  the 
answer  of  peace  will  not  be  so  urgent.  In 
its  stead  will  be  an  answer  more  clear,  more 
consistent,  and  more  compelling— the  ex- 
ample of  the  colony  of  heaven. 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  36 

Living  Ordinances 

By  Newton  L.  Gingrich 


Did  I understand  correctly?  Did  he  real- 
ly mean  it?  The  report  was,  "I’d  rather  go 
beyond  Scripture  than  disobey  the  least 
command.” 

Go  beyond?  Sounds  good,  doesn’t  it? 
Very  spiritual  indeed.  Other  “holy"  men 
have  said  it.  The  Pharisaical  system  had 
many  laws.  To  them  the  letter  was  life. 

Secretly,  as  a Mennonite,  I've  thought  it. 
Perhaps  it  has  even  been  expressed.  Seven 
ordinances  instead  of  two.  Yes,  just  a little 
better.  We  have  seven.  The  rest  observe 
two  — communion  and  baptism.  Did  you 
know?  Some  even  spiritualize  the  latter. 

Perhaps  with  me  you'd  be  ready  for  an- 
other look  at  ordinances.  Since  the  teen- 
age converts’  class  we  understood  clearly  the 
“tenets”  of  the  faith  — seven  ordinances. 
Their  function  we  memorized  well.  “It  is 
an  outward  ceremony  with  a spiritual 
meaning.” 

Dare  we  probe  a deeper  meaning? 

Inclusive  Terms 

Let  us  check  the  dictionary.  Webster 
and  American  College  indicate  that  ordi- 
nances are  material  emblems,  outward 
ceremonies,  physical  practices,  human  acts, 
established  ritual  or  sacramental  observ- 
ances as  visible  symbols  of  divine  grace  and 
blessing  in  Christ. 

We  are  made  to  understand  that  the 
Latin  “sacrament”  was  a sacred  ceremony. 
We  are  also  told  the  Greek  suggests  a secret 
unknown  till  revealed. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  meaning  of 
ordinances  is  authoritative  rule,  law,  de- 
cree, command,  public  injunction,  or  regu- 
lation. The  old  French  indicates  to  order. 
Accordingly  Wenger  in  The  Doctrines  of 
the  Mennonites  states,  “An  ordinance  is  a 
practical  command  in  the  Word.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  religion,  what  is 
an  ordinance?  It  is  an  act,  a rule,  or  an 
article  symbolizing  spiritual  truth. 

Biblical  Usage 

Let  the  King  James  Version  be  our 
search. 

“Ordinance”  or  “ordinances"  appears  48 
times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  nine  times 
in  the  New.  The  term  “ordinances  and 
laws”  in  Ex.  18:20  illustrates  the  synony- 
mous usage  of  the  two  words.  Fourteen 
times  “ordinances”  is  a general  reference  to 


Newton  Gingrich,  Markham,  Ont.,  is  pastor  of 
Wideman  Mennonite  Church,  Markham,  Ont.,  and 
moderator  of  the  Ontario  Conference. 


God's  laws.  Twenty-two  times  it  speaks  to 
ceremonial  law.  Jeremiah  on  three  occa- 
sions uses  it  as  natural  law. 

Other  single  usages  of  the  word  “ordi- 
nance" are— 

a.  Decrees  of— Moses,  Ex.  15:25;  Joshua, 

Josh.  24:25;  David,  Ezra  8:10;  and 
Solomon,  II  Chron.  2:4. 

b.  Regulations  affecting— trumpets,  Num. 

10:8;  battle  spoil,  I Sam.  30:25;  Jo- 
siah's  memorial,  II  Chron.  35:25;  re- 
vival standards,  Neh.  10:32. 

The  words  “sacrament”  and  “symbol” 
are  not  found  in  Scripture.  “Ceremonies” 
appears  once  regarding  the  Passover.  Num. 
9:3. 

Comparing  the  dictionary  definition  of 
ordinances  with  Old  Testament  usage  we 
note  that  they  are: 

a.  Judicial— rule,  decree,  law,  order. 

b.  Symbolic— ceremonies  typifying  com- 
ing truth. 

c.  Sacramental  (life  giving)  —only  by  ful- 
fillment of  law  in  Christ.  Law  made  men 
conscious  of  sin.  It  served  as  a schoolmaster 
to  bring  men  to  Christ.  In  Him  was  life. 
Sacrifices  had  covered  sin  to  the  Messiah. 
Their  practice  held  no  merit.  Based  on 
Messianic  faith  and  hope  they  assured  life. 

Judaism  emphasized  the  external.  Christ 
was  the  transition  from  this  ritualistic, 
ceremonial  religion  to  an  experience  of 
life  in  the  Spirit.  Christ  gave  them  internal 
spiritual  significance. 

What  does  the  New  Testament  reveal  re- 
garding the  Old  Testament  ordinances? 

Luke  1:6— Zacharias  was  blameless 
therein. 

Eph.  2:15— Christ  abolished  them. 

Col.  2:14— Christ  nailed  them  to  the  cross. 

Col.  2:20— Their  practice  is  inconsistent 
with  liberty. 

Heb.  9:1,  10— They  were  fleshly  for 
service  in  a worldly  sanctuary. 
Ceremonial  practices  found  their  meaning 
in  Christ. 

Two  other  passages  — Rom.  13:2  and 
I Pet.  2:13— speak  of  ordinances  regarding 
government.  Only  I Cor.  11:2  reflects  a 
slightly  different  view.  Is  there  any  cere- 
monial connotation?  No.  Paul  was  discuss- 
ing conduct  for  the  Christian  Church.  He 
was  appealing  to  them  to  take  heed  and 
obey  the  admonitions  and  standards  up- 
held. 

From  Biblical  usage  there  is  little  guid- 
ance for  twentieth-century  observance  of 
ordinances.  One  fact  is  clear.  The  New 
Testament  gives  no  indication  to  observe 
any  sacrament  for  spiritual  merit,  as  a 


means  of  grace,  or  as  a symbol  of  unre- 
vealed truth.  Any  such  significance  in  the 
Old  Testament  was  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

Objective  Evaluation 

The  terms  "ordinances,”  “ceremonies,” 
“ritual,”  and  “sacraments”  are  the  language 
of  liturgical,  creedal,  and  legalistic  desires. 
They  are  an  attempt  to  establish  human 
forms  for  an  institutional  church. 

Wakefield's  Theology  suggests  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  interpretation  is  in  excess 
of  Scripture.  They  claim  sacraments  con- 
fer grace  and  contain  it.  Seven  are  included. 
In  the  other  extreme  the  Socinians  consider 
them  as  badges  of  Christian  profession. 
These  only  help  to  cherish  pious  sentiments 
about  God.  This  is  a defect.  Between  these 
two  he  places  Protestantism.  To  them,  or- 
dinances are  a sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.  They  are  a means  to  convey  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel.  They  bind  men  to 
the  Source  of  life. 

We  ask,  "What  legacy  of  ceremonial  per- 
formance did  Christ  leave  for  the  church?” 
Two  are  widely  recognized— baptism.  Matt. 
29:19;  communion,  Luke  22:19-20.  These 
reflect  the  redemptive  acts  of  God. 

Jesus  also  observed  the  washing  of  the 
saints’  feet,  John  13.  He  suggests  that  this 
was  a symbol  of  sacrificial  service  as  exem- 
plified in  His  own  ministry. 

Did  the  early  church  practice  these?  Note 
communion,  Acts  2:42;  baptism,  I Cor. 
1:16;  and  perhaps  foot  washing,  I Tim. 
5:10. 

Did  the  apostles  teach  any  other  external 
practices?  In  Acts  13:3  laying  on  of  hands 
is  noted  for  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Giving  is 
considered  in  I Cor.  8.  Verse  5 implies  that 
its  significance  is  in  self-giving.  In  I Cor. 
1 1 Paul  considers  the  veiling.  This  he  views 
from  the  standpoint  of  divine  headship. 
Jas.  5 suggests  the  practice  of  anointing. 
It  recognizes  that  God  heals  spiritually  and 
physically  in  response  to  faith.  The  kiss  of 
charity  in  I Pet.  5:14  suggests  an  external 
greeting  of  love. 

The  two  (communion  and  baptism)  as 
well  as  foot  washing  in  many  respects  might 
be  called  a ceremony  for  the  corporate 
body.  They  reflect  the  redemptive  work  of 
God. 

The  others  listed  might  be  considered 
practices  for  individual  Christians.  They 
express  relationships  between  man,  God, 
and  fellow  man. 

Living  Purposes 

What  then  is  the  relation  between  these 
ceremonies  and  practices  to  eternal  life? 
John  1:4— “In  him  [Christ]  was  life.  . . .” 
Christ  alone  gives  life.  No  physical  per- 
formance can  produce  it.  He  is  the  medium 
of  grace.  Man  has  no  merit  but  His.  These 
symbolic  ceremonies  were  never  instituted 
for  such. 

Nor  are  they  intended  as  a standard  for 
church  membership  and  discipline.  You 
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ask  how  about  I Cor.  5:11,  “With  such  an 
one  no  not  to  eat.”  If  eating  refers  to  com- 
munion, it  is  not  as  a rod  for  the  trans- 
gressor. By  his  offense  he  has  denied  the 
spiritual  truth  communion  symbolizes  and 
has  no  right  to  participate. 

How  then  do  we  understand  the  observ- 
ance of  these  ceremonies  and  practices? 
They  are  expressions  of  "the  faith.”  The 
faith  is  God’s  redemptive  work  revealed  in 
Christ,  e.g.,  incarnation,  crucifixion,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension.  It  includes  Pente- 
cost and  Holy  Spirit  baptism.  These  factors 
were  “the  faith”  as  taught  by  the  apostles. 
They  called  men  to  faith  in  God’s  acts  and 
not  man’s. 

Faith  has  brought  life  in  Christ.  There- 
fore communion,  baptism,  etc.,  are  sym- 
bolic expressions  of  “the  faith.”  Note  the 
statement  in  I Cor.  11:26  regarding  com- 
munion, "Ye  do  shew  the  Lord’s  death  till 
he  come.”  In  I Pet.  3:21  we  have  a similar 
concept,  “baptism  . . . the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God.” 

The  observance  of  these  ceremonies  and 
practices  in  symbol  and  principle  of  life 
builds  faith  in  the  growing  Christian.  Their 
symbolic  practice  helps  keep  spiritual  reali- 
ty fresh.  These  acts  are  a confirmation  of 
truth  to  the  believer,  a witness  of  faith  to 
the  unbeliever;  a reminder  of  redemption 
to  the  brethren. 

The  essential  seal  of  divine  grace  is  the 
internal  and  spiritual  and  not  the  external 
and  human.  It  is  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Eph.  1:13— "ye  were  sealed 
with  that  holy  Spirit  of  promise.”  The 
external  practices  are  expressions  of  what 
has  happened  and  continues  to  happen 
within  man.  They  reflect  divine  operation 
on  eardi  and  in  the  individual. 

Conclusion 

Living  ordinances?  Yes.  But  only  as  they 
express  life  in  Christ.  Too  often  the  form 
has  replaced  the  spiritual  power.  They 
were  never  intended  legalistically  or  sacra- 
mentally. As  such  they  would  be  like  the 
religionist’s  beads,  the  heathen’s  scars,  or 
the  traditionalist’s  works. 

The  significance  of  these  ceremonies  and 
practices  is  not  in  the  acts  of  “doing.”  They 
are  expressions  of  “being.” 


Nurture 

Lookout 


Biennial  MYF 
Convention 


General  Conference  meets  every  two 
years.  Mennonite  Youth  Convention  has 
been  held  annually.  After  this  year  it  will 
meet  biennially  in  the  off  year  of  General 


Conference.  MYF  Cabinet,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Mennonite  Commission 
for  Christian  Education,  made  the  decision 
recently  to  offer  conventions  to  Mennonite 
youth  only  in  alternate  years. 

Between  convention  years  there  will  be 
other  major  emphases  for  youth  across  the 
church.  For  example,  in  1965  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  local  leadership  will  be 
emphasized.  There  will  be  a servanthood 
theme  based  on  Isa.  40—66. 

MYF  Cabinet  will  continue  to  promote 
an  annual  Bible  passage  and  a general 
theme  for  use  in  area  conferences  and  local 
MYF  groups.  As  heretofore,  this  will  en- 
courage solid  Bible  study  and  memori- 
zation. 

The  decision  to  hold  conventions  bien- 
nially was  made  with  a great  deal  of  care- 
ful deliberation.  The  best  interests  of  Men- 
nonite young  people  were  kept  in  mind. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  decision  may  mean 
for  some  young  people  only  one  convention 
during  their  MYF  years  because  as  conven- 
tion moves  about  geographically  it  may  not 
always  be  near  enough  to  attend.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  odd  year  will  afford  MYF- 
ers  the  opportunity  to  attend  General  Con- 
ference of  which  they  too  are  a part.  In 
fact,  the  separateness  of  the  two  meetings, 
General  Conference  and  MYF  Convention, 
has  tended  to  hinder  communication  across 
the  intergenerational  gap  right  at  the  time 
when  interchange  is  most  needed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  odd  years  between  conventions 
will  release  the  time  for  conference  MYF 


Cabinets  to  plan  strong  area  conventions. 
Church-wide  MYF  Cabinet  will  give  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  leaders  for  youth 
work.  This  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
MCC’s  recent  decision  to  make  adult  work 
a top  priority  item. 

The  urgency  at  the  moment  is  for  youth 
sponsors  and  pastors  to  encourage  young 
people  to  attend  this  year’s  convention  at 
Kitchener,  Ont.  There  will  be  none  next 
year.  Some  may  not  care  to  wait  until  1966 
or  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  schedule  a 
week  at  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  into  a busy  sum- 
mer. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 

Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  Uratomi-san,  Kunori-san,  and 
Kimura-san,  Christian  veterinaries,  who 
carry  heavy  church  responsibilities  in  the 
church  area  of  Nakashibetsu,  Japan. 

Pray  for  a mother  and  father  who  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  meet  the  financial  bur- 
den of  sending  children  to  school  or  into 
voluntary  service  or  whatever  the  Lord 
plans.  Pray  that  they  will  be  humbly 
submissive  in  leading  their  children. 

Pray  for  Rama  Kanta,  India,  that  the  Lord 
will  lead  him  in  a correspondence  course, 
if  this  is  His  will  for  him,  to  help  him  in 
a more  systematic  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Metzler 


The  Metzler  Church,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  was  organized  in  1728,  and  was  the  home  district 
of  Bishop  Christian  Burkholder  (1746-1809).  The  Metzler  meetinghouse  was  enlarged  in  1864. 
A new  one  was  built  in  1897,  and  renovated  and  enlarged  in  1952.  Mahlon  Witmer  and  Amos 
H.  Sauder  are  present  bishops;  Paul  S.  Wenger  is  minister,  and  Paul  H.  Weaver  is  deacon. 
Present  membership  is  237. 
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The  Christian  and  the  Problem 
of  Racial  Distinctions 

J.  Ward  Shank 


In  the  Christian  context,  there  is  only 
one  answer  to  the  problem  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, that  is,  a complete  eradication 
of  the  cancer.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
here,  but  not  all  Christians  would  agree. 
To  many  (while  they  wotdd  not  openly 
advocate  discrimination  as  such)  certain 
measures  of  segregation,  with  its  by-prod- 
ucts of  separateness,  special  privilege,  and 
prejudice,  are  quite  proper.  It  is  found  in 
the  most  pious,  genteel,  and  cultured  circles. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  given  nicer  names  than 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  We  may  even 
pity  such  persons,  or  carry  a certain  resent- 
ment toward  them;  but  we  are  bound  to 
recognize  that  they  come  by  it  honestly. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  this  thing,  from 
the  very  mild  to  the  rabid,  and  most  of 
these  people  are  very  sincere. 

While  traveling  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  we  were  crossing  an  ocean  inlet  by 
ferry.  Standing  on  the  back  of  the  boat  we 
were  feeding  the  gulls  some  scraps  from  our 
lunch  when  a personable  stranger  joined 
us.  After  a while  we  learned  that  he  was  a 
minister. 

In  further  conversation,  I asked  him  how 
he  stood  on  the  racial  issue.  To  my  off- 
hand question  he  flared  back  defensively, 
"I  stand  where  I've  always  stood.  Keep  the 
races  apart.  Let  them  have  their  own 
schools,  and  churches,  and  accommoda- 
tions." 

"But,"  I replied,  “are  we  fair  even  in 
this,  with  the  obvious  inequality  of  op- 
portunity between  the  races?” 

"We  are  making  progress,”  he  replied. 

Then  he  took  die  initiative.  “Would  you 
want  to  occupy  a motel  room  that  had  been 
occupied  by  someone  of  another  race  the 
night  before?”  he  asked  me. 

I could  scarcely  believe  what  I was  hear- 
ing. This  from  an  intelligent-appearing 
minister  of  a Protestant  denomination,  of 
all  persons. 

“I  should  prefer  that,”  I said,  "to  having 
a room  that  had  been  occupied  by  a great 
many  persons  of  my  own  race  that  I know.” 

This  terminated  the  conversation  on  that 
subject.  We  could  agree  on  feeding  the 
gulls. 

While  this  is  an  obviously  extreme  case, 
it  illustrates  to  us  the  nature  of  prejudice. 
It  is  blind  and  is  based  upon  preconceived 
notions.  His  attitudes  and  arguments  were 
so  full  of  fallacy  and  illogic  as  to  be  pathet- 
ic. Yet  this  man  and  millions  like  him  may 
be  fairly  honest  in  their  position.  That  is 
why  they  can  serve  God  in  the  Church  and 
still  be  racists,  live  with  their  consciences, 
and  uphold  the  doctrine  of  segregation 
even  in  the  church. 


To  be  prejudiced  is  to  pre-judge.  It  is  to 
judge  without  due  regard  to  all  the  facts  or 
factors  in  a situation.  Hence,  to  attack  a 
person's  prejudices,  as  such,  is  often  quite 
futile.  As  someone  has  said,  “Never  try  to 
reason  prejudice  out  of  a man,  because  it 
was  not  reasoned  into  him."  Although  rea- 
son has  its  place,  the  answer  to  prejudice 
may  well  depend  upon  subtler  means.  That 
is  why  I believe  so  many  of  the  present 
methods  being  employed  in  the  racial  revo- 
lution are  ill  advised.  They  heighten 
prejudice  rather  than  dispel  it.  It  crystal- 
lizes attitudes  rather  than  modifying  them— 
but  that  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not  now 
our  concern. 

I know  something  of  the  strength  of 
prejudice  from  personal  experience. 

I spent  most  of  my  first  two  years  in  high 
school  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county. 
There  my  natural  interest  in  history  wTas 
further  stimulated  by  teachers  with  South- 
ern viewpoints  who  taught  history  from 
textbooks  written  from  a Southern  bias. 

When  I came  to  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  in  1922,  I was  in  for  a reorientation. 
As  a Southerner,  I had  never  heard  of 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  nor  of  Lincoln’s  Gettys- 
burg Address.  I had  regarded  die  South's 
states'  rights’  cause  as  just,  and  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  South  had  won 
all  the  battles,  yet  had  lost  the  Civil  War. 
I was  never  in  favor  of  slavery,  to  be  sure, 
but  from  various  sources  had  come  to  re- 
gard separation  of  the  races  as  the  normal, 
natural,  logical,  and  rightful  thing.  How 
I became  divested  of  these  notions  and 
prejudices  need  not  concern  us  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  not  accomplished  over- 
night nor  by  people  trying  to  force  their 
viewpoints  upon  me.  Perhaps  I came  almost 
full  turn  in  this  matter  during  the  course 
of  two  years  of  ministry  among  the  men  of 
a road  work  camp  in  an  adjacent  county  a 
few  years  ago.  There  it  was  my  privilege  to 
identify  with  these  men  of  another  race  in 
a unique  experience  of  Christian  service. 

Biblical  Implication  and 
Christian  Principles 

The  Bible  teaches  us  (first)  that  the  whole 
human  race  is  one  in  creation.  This  trudi 
is  particularly  stressed  by  Paul  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Athenians.  Acts  17:24-26— 
“God  that  made  the  world  . . . hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

There  is  no  record  or  evidence  of  any 
other  origin  of  man,  so  that  the  whole 
human  family  dwells  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  a kind  of  common  heritage  by 
creation.  Reference  is  indeed  made  in  this 


context  to  the  bounds  of  nations  as  having 
been  determined  by  God;  but  we  should 
be  careful  to  note  that  this  is  a reference 
to  nations  and  not  to  race. 

Second,  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  the 
whole  human  race  is  one  in  its  involvement 
in  sin.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  argument  in 
the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Romans 
and  the  argument  is  climaxed  there  by  the 
statement  that  “all  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:23) . 
There  are  no  exceptions.  It  is  addressed  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  and  to  make  it 
still  more  emphatic,  Paul  addresses  it  to  the 
generic  man:  “Therefore  thou  are  inexcus- 
able, O man,  whosoever  thou  art"  (Rom. 
21). 

Thus,  sin  is  a universal  malady.  The 
privileged  race  or  the  intelligentsia  within 
a race  is  as  much  involved  as  anyone.  And 
neither  can  a race  that  is  discriminated 
against  plead  a lesser  guilt  or  a lesser  re- 
sponsibility before  God. 

In  the  third  place,  man  is  one  in  redemp- 
tion. This  is  emphasized  over  and  over  in 
God’s  dealing  with  His  people.  When  He 
informed  them  that  they  were  a chosen 
people,  it  became  easy  for  them  to  feel  that 
they  were  a superior  people.  But  they  were 
to  be  the  instrument  of  blessing  to  other 
peoples,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
inclusion  of  Gentiles  among  them.  The 
Jewish  Christians  were  at  first  exclusive  and 
Peter  was  their  spokesman;  but  when  he 
had  learned  otherwise  through  a dramatic 
object  lesson,  he  said,  “Of  a truth  I perceive 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons:  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him”  (Acts  10:34,  35). 

If,  then,  the  whole  human  family  is  one 
in  creation,  one  in  sin,  and  one  in  redemp- 
tion, the  concept  of  a superior  race  has  no 
Biblical  or  divine  sanction. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  our  aware- 
ness as  God’s  children  in  a world  divided 
as  it  is  by  these  artificial  barriers.  If  I am 
a member  of  a majority  and  superior-mind- 
ed race,  in  any  country,  or  of  whatever  race, 
what  should  be  my  attitude  as  a Christian? 
Or  turn  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  If  I am 
a member  of  a minority  group,  or  of  a race 
that  is  discriminated  against,  whatever  the 
particular  circumstances  may  be,  what  then 
should  be  my  attitude  as  a Christian? 

My  answer  (and  yours)  to  this  question 
of  attitudes  is  crucial.  Certainly  no  one 
should  risk  losing  his  soul  either  through 
arrogance  (pride  of  race) , or  through  bit- 
terness (sting  of  disgrace) , or  through  mili- 
tancy (fighting  for  place) . The  principles 
of  the  Gospel  run  broad  and  deep,  and  are 
more  than  adequate  for  the  healing  of  the 
most  difficult  situations.  The  trouble,  we 
realize,  is  that  these  principles  are  not 
broadly  applied. 

In  our  personal  attitude  as  Christians  I 
would  like  to  suggest  three  particular  points 
of  emphasis,  or  suggestion.  They  are  not 
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new,  and  at  the  risk  of  the  negative,  I am 
presenting  them  as  three  things  to  avoid. 
They  are  given  particularly  in  view  of  the 
relative  situation  of  the  races  as  we  know 
that  situation  to  exist  in  the  United  States 
today. 

Avoid  Attitudes  of  Condescension 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  condescending.  It  is 
often  so  much  a part  of  the  American 
white’s  way  of  thinking  that  he  is  not  even 
aware  of  it.  The  feeling  of  superiority  is  so 
ingrained  that,  even  while  he  may  have 
thought  himself  to  have  been  divested  of 
prejudice,  it  is  still  shown  in  unconscious 
ways.  Unaware  of  it  himself,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious to  one  who  may  be  the  victim.  Actual- 
ly, none  of  us  (of  whatever  race  or  caste) 
should  congratulate  ourselves  too  soon,  for 
in  the  whole  unseemly  stratification  of  hu- 
man society  any  of  us  are  likely  at  times  to 
bear  ourselves  above  some  others. 

This  attitude  frequently  comes  to  the 
fore  in  situations  where  we  accept  the  per- 
sonal services  of  another.  The  test  is  as 
simple  as  this:  Can  we  be  served  by  (or 
serve  as)  a cook,  doorman,  cleaner,  maid, 
waiter  or  waitress,  shoeshine  man,  porter, 
etc.,  without  involving  a superior-inferior 
element  in  some  subtle  fashion?  This  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  the  case  when  per- 
sons of  two  distinct  races  are  so  involved. 

This  attitude  of  condescension  comes  to 
the  fore  in  our  selection  of  friends,  in  the 
places  we  go  (or  remain  away  from) , in  a 
word,  a look,  a gesture— in  a hundred  ways, 
large  and  small. 

The  Christian  manner  is  to  meet  any 
other  person  upon  the  ground  of  human 
equality.  Such  is  always  the  case  except  in 
such  instances  where  deference  or  respect 
is  properly  to  be  shown;  but  this  is  still 
something  different  from  the  condescension 
about  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Jesus 
is  our  example.  He  could  meet  the  Samari- 
tan, the  tax  collector,  a Nicodemus,  a 
Herod,  a servant,  or  an  outcast  with  abso- 
lute emotional  control. 

Avoid  Attitudes  of  Discrimination 

To  discriminate  is  to  make  a difference 
in  treatment  of  or  favor  to  others.  It  is  to 
show  a preference.  It  is  to  say  that  one 
segment  of  our  society  is  more  worthy  or 
more  acceptable  than  another,  and  in  the 
matter  of  discrimination  against  racial  mi- 
norities it  is  to  show  preference  along  quite 
artificial  lines. 

While  traveling  through  southside  Vir- 
ginia, I needed  an  early  morning  cup  of 
coffee.  I had  been  on  the  road  an  hour 
and  was  drowsy.  The  sign  on  the  door  of 
the  only  restaurant  open  at  that  hour  said, 
“White  only.”  That  is  discrimination  of 
the  rawest  kind. 

My  impulse  was  to  turn  away,  but  I 
wanted  that  coffee.  Inside  were  a few 
Southern  red-necks,  rather  seedy-looking 
characters.  It  would  have  made  no  differ- 


ence to  the  rather  gentlemanly  proprietor 
how  genteel  a colored  person  had  come  to 
his  door,  he  would  have  turned  him  away. 
In  the  kitchen  was  a colored  cook,  but  she 
could  never  eat  at  one  of  the  tables. 

I did  not  turn  away.  I could  have  stirred 
a scene,  demonstrated  against  the  place, 
argued  with  the  proprietor  about  his  dis- 
crimination, or  preached  him  a sermon  on 
the  equality  of  all  men.  None  of  these 
things  seemed  advisable  at  the  moment,  for 
likely  they  would  have  only  further  hard- 
ened already  crystallized  attitudes.  But  I 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  this  restaurant  owner  under  circum- 
stances more  natural  to  my  purpose.  Tim- 
ing and  circumstance  are  always  important. 

This  raises  a delicate  problem:  To  what 
extent,  or  to  what  degree,  is  it  right  for 
me  to  accept  the  privileges  accorded  to  a 
member  of  a privileged  race? 

Certainly  I should  not  accept  them  as  an 
exclusive  right.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  I 
should  seek  by  all  legitimate  means  to  have 
them  shared  without  discrimination.  This 
holds  equally  as  well  for  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, for  freedom  of  travel  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  for  equality  of  status  in  the 
church.  The  final  test  is  upon  us  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  share  these  things  in 


The  Confusion  at  Babel.  The  Biblical 
account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel,  Gen.  11:1-9,  marks  another  frequent- 
ly quoted  text  in  support  of  racial  segrega- 
tion. God  separated  this  group  by  a divi- 
sion of  languages  as  a judgment  against 
their  arrogance,  pride,  and  their  attempts 
to  be  equal  with  God.  The  story  deals  with 
a confusion  of  language  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  race.  This  linguistic  division  of 
men  was  a judgment  of  God  on  man's  sin 
and  pride,  and  not  a part  of  God’s  original 
intention  for  the  human  family. 

In  Acts  2 at  the  time  of  Pentecost  it  ap- 
pears that  God  is  reversing  the  disruption 
of  Babel  when  "devout  men,  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven  . . . heard  them  speak 
in  his  own  language.”  The  tower  of  Babel 
is  an  illustration  of  the  result  of  man’s  sin, 
rather  than  God’s  will.  The  basic  racial 
divisions  in  the  world  are  not  parallel  to 
language  divisions.  People  of  many  differ- 
ent races  speak  the  same  languages,  while 
most  major  racial  groups  have  among  them 
many  different  languages. 

The  Chosen  People.  I would  like  to  share 
the  following  concise,  yet  clear  statement 
on  the  relationship  of  God’s  chosen  people 
that  was  taken  from  Harold  L.  Regier’s 


the  communities  where  we  live  intimately 
with  our  neighbors. 

Avoid  Attitudes  of  Patronization  or 
Over-solicitation 

This  will  be  recognized  as  the  very  op- 
posite of  discrimination. 

Often  there  are  well-meaning  people 
who,  in  their  zeal  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers between  the  races,  are  overzealous  in 
what  they  do  or  say.  In  all  their  relation- 
ships toward  persons  of  minority  races  they 
show  an  exaggerated  desire  to  please  and 
to  help.  Their  charity  is  so  obvious  as  to 
repel,  like  too  much  sugar  in  one’s  coffee. 
They  cultivate  the  situation  so  assiduously 
that  no  one  can  act  normally  or  naturally. 
The  best  interests  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be 
served  in  this  way. 

No  worthy  person  likes  to  be  patronized. 
The  most  that  he  asks  is  to  be  accepted  for 
what  he  is  as  an  individual,  and  no  more. 

A significant  test  all  of  us  meet  in  our 
human  relationships  is  to  establish  relation- 
ships to  fellow  men  without  obvious  or 
pointed  notice  of  the  personal  differences 
or  deficiencies  of  another.  It  is  the  boor 
who  loudly  notices  that  another  is  too  tall, 
too  short,  too  obese,  or  has  a wart  on  his 
nose.  Let  us,  rather,  accept  another  on  the 
basis  of  essential  worth. 


paper  presented  to  the  Conference  on  Race 
Relations  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“Perhaps  the  basic  supposition  used  to 
defend  segregation  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible 
is  the  principle  of  separation  stemming 
from  the  doctrine  of  ‘The  Chosen  People.’ 
This  is  a dominant  theme  throughout  the 
Bible.  Abraham  was  chosen  by  God  to 
father  a particular  people  of  God’s  choos- 
ing. God’s  covenant  relationship  with  this 
people  suggested  special  privileges,  special 
blessing,  special  favor.  The  prophets 
frowned  upon  intermarriage  with  heathen 
nations. 

“The  New  Testament,  too,  speaks  of  the 
church  as  a peculiar  people— a people  for 
God’s  own  possession.  However,  this  separa- 
tion was  never  because  of  race;  it  was  al- 
ways a religious  separation.  God  called  to 
Himself  a people  of  His  own,  by  whom  ‘all 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed’  (Gen.  12:3). 

"Though  God  had  a special  work  to  per- 
form through  His  people  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, He  did  not  work  exclusively  through 
the  nation  fathered  by  Abraham.  Israel’s 
tendency  to  become  ingrained  and  provin- 
cial was  combated  by  two  books  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Book  of  Ruth  tells  of  the 
marriage  of  a Jew  to  a non-Jew— Boaz  to 
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Ruth,  a Moabite  widow.  Their  son's  son 
was  Jesse,  the  father  of  David.  Thus  in  the 
lineage  of  Jesus  there  was  non-Jewish 
blood. 

"The  Book  of  Jonah  is  another  book 
which  combats  the  tendency  toward  narrow 
nationalism  to  which  Israel  was  so  prone. 
Jonah  had  no  use  for  foreigners  and  did 
all  he  could  to  resist  the  call  of  God  to 
preach  to  the  Assyrians.  God  showed  him 
otherwise.  If  absolute  racial  or  national 
separation  was  the  order  of  God,  why  was 
He  so  ready  to  accept  foreigners  and  even 
permit  foreign  blood  to  be  a part  of  Jesus' 
ancestry? 

“It  is  true  that  Abraham  did  not  want 
his  son  Isaac  to  marry  a Ganaanite.  Gen. 
24:3.  Isaac  charged  Jacob  not  to  marry  a 
Ganaanite  woman.  Gen.  28:1.  Nehemiah 
forbade  marriage  with  foreigners.  Neh. 
13:23-27.  Ezra  even  advocated  separation 
front  foreign  wives.  Ezra  10:10,  11.  But 
none  of  these  instances  should  be  construed 
to  be  in  order  to  preserve  a pure  race.  The 
purpose  was  to  preserve  a pure  religion. 
The  influence  of  intermarriage  with  for- 
eigners was  drawing  Israel  away  from  their 
God  and  true  worship. 

"Paul  in  the  New  Testament  says  that 
marriage  should  be  ‘in  the  Lord'  (I  Cor. 
7:39).  Could  it  not  be  that  this  was  a 
similar  requirement  for  marriage  in  the  Old 
Testament?  It  was  natural  that  marriage 
with  non-Jews  who  were  not  proselytes  to 
their  faith  in  God  woidd  be  looked  on  with 
disfavor  by  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets. 
This  would  mean  the  breakdown  of  true 
religion  except  cases  like  Ruth  who  accept- 
ed the  Jewish  faith. 

"The  Ethiopian  woman  that  Moses  mar- 
ried also  apparently  brought  no  disfavor 
from  God— and  some,  though  not  all,  of  die 
Ethiopians  were  black-skinned.  The  criti- 
cism that  this  brought  from  Aaron  and 
Miriam  resulted  in  leprosy  for  Miriam.  Ap- 
parently God  did  not  approve  of  her  dis- 
approval and  jealousy. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  general  practice  in 


The  United  States  and  Canada  pride 
themselves  on  having  the  two  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  world.  They  also  like 
to  think  that  they  are  the  most  civilized  of 
all  the  nations  in  the  world  today. 

But  is  this  actually  true?  In  many  ways 
we  seem  to  be  no  better  than  the  heathen. 
Considering  the  light  we  have  had,  we  may 
even  be  worse. 

In  Jer.  10:2  we  are  told,  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen.” 
Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Americans  and 
Canadians  are  doing— and  now  to  a greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 


Judaism  was  to  discourage  marriage  with 
foreigners  because  of  the  influence  it  so  of- 
ten had  in  their  religion.  But  this  was  not 
a blanket  rule.  And  where  the  non-Jew 
accepted  the  Jewish  religion,  God  appar- 
ently did  not  disapprove  of  the  marriage. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  if  we  take 
seriously  the  patriarch's  and  prophet’s 
pleas  not  to  marry  outsiders,  this  would 
mean  any  outsiders,  not  only  those  with 
dark  skins. 

“This  would  put  us  in  quite  a predica- 
ment today  if  we  could  marry  no  one  of 
another  nationality.  We  do  better  to  take 
Paul’s  advice  and  limit  our  marriage  to 
those  of  like  faith.  The  questions  of  na- 
tionality and  race  and  culture  and  likes  and 
dislikes  are  important  considerations  in  any 
marriage  and  must  be  considered  for  the 
persons  to  be  compatible.  But  no  one  rule 
can  be  made  about  any  such  personal  mat- 
ter—except  that  it  be  ‘in  the  Lord.'  " 

Pure  Race.  Those  who  turn  to  the  Bible 
as  a basis  for  segregation  of  the  races  usual- 
ly use  the  Old  Testament  as  a basis  for 
their  defenses.  Occasionally  they  refer  to 
the  ban  on  mixtures,  such  as  Lev.  19:19,  as 
support  for  “a  pure  race."  And  yet  these 
same  persons  have  little  conviction  against 
using  mules,  hybrids,  or  29  per  cent  wool 
suits. 

The  most  inconsistent  use  of  this  verse  is 
the  fact  that  usually  the  verse  immediately 
preceding  it,  Lev.  19:18,  is  overlooked,  even 
though  Jesus  referred  to  it  in  the  second 
half  of  His  summary  of  the  great  command- 
ment. The  verse  ends  with  the  words, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself: 

1 am  the  Lord." 

Usually  verse  34  is  overlooked  by  those 
who  insist  on  emphasizing  verse  29.  Verse 
34  reads,  “But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth 
with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born 
among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thy- 
self; for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt:  1 am  the  Lord  your  God.” 

(to  be  continued) 


Why?  The  Bible  gives  us  the  answer: 
“Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil”  (John  3:19). 

A few  concrete  examples  may  help  us  to 
decide  just  how  civilized  we  actually  are, 
and  whether,  after  all,  we  are  really  much 
better  than  the  heathen  whom  we  ridicule 
and  despise. 

Superstition 

We  regard  certain  numbers  lucky  and 
others,  unlucky.  The  Fisher  Building,  De- 
troit, has  22  floors  but  no  13th  story.  Many 
people  wear  a rabbit's  foot,  a crucifix,  or 


some  other  charm  to  bring  good  fortune. 
Thousands  base  their  lives  on  their  per- 
sonal horoscopes. 

Art 

Our  mixed-up,  weird,  wacky,  and  un- 
balanced tendencies  are  revealed  in  our 
modern  art.  At  an  art  show  in  South  Gate, 
Calif.,  one  of  the  ten  prizes  was  given  for  a 
black  and  white  abstract.  It  was  done  by  a 
girl  22  months  old!  At  another  art  exhibit 
a painting  which  had  been  hung  upside 
down  won  a prize.  Nobody  realized  it  was 
upside  down! 

Music 

Africa  has  a lot  of  weird  and  crazy  music, 
but  so  does  America.  It  almost  seems  that 
the  worse  the  music,  the  more  popular  it  is 
and  the  higher  paid  is  the  performer.  Even 
some  churches  are  introducing  jazz  into 
their  services.  And  who  can  say  that  Ameri- 
can dancing  is  more  civilized  than  that  of 
the  natives  of  Indonesia  or  the  South  Seas? 

Food 

A certain  expensive  restaurant  lists  the 
following  on  its  menu:  earthworms,  fried 
ants,  chocolate-coated  bees,  rattlesnake 
steaks,  eels,  snails,  octopus,  turtle  soup,  and 
many  other  so-called  “delicacies.”  The  res- 
taurant is  not  in  Nigeria  or  Arabia  but  in 
New  York  City! 

Clothes 

Many  dogs  are  well  dressed  and  now 
some  horses  are  being  clothed  also.  While 
animals  are  becoming  more  clothed,  human 
beings  are  becoming  less  so.  We  smile  at 
the  heathen  and  the  few  clothes  they  wear, 
but  what  about  our  skin-tight  slacks,  short 
and  tight  dresses,  short-shorts,  plunging 
necklines,  and  bikini  bathing  suits? 

Yes,  heathen  tribes  look  awful  with  their 
painted  faces;  but  do  American  women  look 
any  better  with  their  lipstick,  mascara,  eye 
shadow,  hairdos,  and  other  forms  of  make- 
up? 

Morals 

Missionaries  talk  about  the  low  morals 
among  the  heathen,  and  we  deride  the 
Moslems  because  their  religion  permits  a 
man  to  have  four  wives.  Yet  in  our  so- 
called  Christian  countries  prostitution,  sex- 
ual perversion,  wife-swapping,  and  various 
forms  of  adultery  are  becoming  more  com- 
mon all  the  time. 

We  are  convinced  Almighty  God  is  in- 
dicting America  and  its  civilization.  “Ye 
adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not 
that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God?  whosoever  therefore  will  be  a 
friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God” 
(Jas.  4:4) 

Speaking  of  His  true  followers,  Jesus  said, 
“They  are  not  of  the  world  even  as  I am 
not  of  the  world”  (John  17:16). 

What  folks  need  today  is  not  more  civili- 
zation but  more  genuine  Christianity.  “Our 

(Continued  on  page  675) 
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© PEACE  AND  WAR 

A Senator  Speaks  to  the  Churches 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


In  recent  years  the  Mennonite  Church 
along  with  other  churches  has  spoken  much 
on  the  race  question.  Happily,  some  of 
these  words  are  being  translated  into  deeds. 
Some  of  our  young  people,  for  example,  are 
working  in  VS  units  in  local  situations 
where  relations  between  the  races  are 
strained  and  tense,  doing  what  they  can  to 
bring  a ministry  of  helpfulness,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  healing. 

Another  example:  A recent  letter  from  a 
sister  in  one  of  our  communities  reports  on 
the  employment  of  Negroes,  and  others  of 
minority  groups,  in  the  family  business;  on 
the  sale  of  real  estate  to  Negroes;  and  on 
entertaining  colored  children  in  the  home, 
and  on  accompanying  them  on  recreational 
outings. 

The  desperate  need  for  this  kind  of  min- 
istry is  vividly  set  forth  in  a challenge  to 
the  churches  which  comes  from  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin.  When  the 
Civil  Rights  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Economic  and  Social  Rela- 
tions sent  a letter  to  each  Senator  support- 
ing the  bill.  Shortly  after  the  bill  became 
law  we  received  a letter  from  Senator  Nel- 
son thanking  the  committee  for  its  support, 
but  at  the  same  time  reminding  us  that  the 
new  law  "does  not  end  our  nation-wide  race 
problem,”  and  urging  the  churches  "to  rise 
again  and  meet  the  greater  challenge  which 
will  confront  us  now.” 

We  would  urge  every  member  of  the 
church  to  read  the  Senator’s  letter  with  care 
and  ask  himself:  What  can  I do  to  help 
meet  at  least  one  of  the  needs  here  set 
forth?  The  letter  follows: 

Mr.  Guy  F.  Hershberger 
Committee  on  Economic  and  Social 
Relations 

1 1 1 Marilyn  Avenue 
Goshen,  Indiana 
Dear  Mr.  Hershberger: 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  passed 
the  United  States  Senate  and  I want  to 
thank  you  for  your  Christian  leadership 
in  helping  to  bring  about  this  historic 
achievement. 

At  the  same  time,  1 want  to  emphasize 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  does  not  end 
our  nation-wide  race  problem.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  to  urge  the  churches 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  nation  which  rose 
so  admirably  to  the  challenge  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  to  rise  again  and  meet  the 
greater  challenge  which  will  confront  us 
now. 

The  churches  are  uniquely  suited  to  help 
solve  the  deeply  rooted  social,  economic, 


psychological,  and  moral  problems  which 
go  to  make  up  our  race  problem.  The 
Scriptural  commandment,  “That  he  who 
loveth  God  love  his  brother  also,”  points 
to  a solution  but  is  not  a solution  in 
itself.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to 
stop  discriminating.  A mere  expression 
of  love  will  not  make  up  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  handicaps  imposed  by 
centuries  of  history.  We  need  inspired 
leadership  at  the  community,  state,  and 
national  level.  The  churches  can  help  to 
provide  that  leadership.  And  in  many  of 
our  neighborhoods,  we  need  creative  new 
social  and  religious  programs  which 
churches  could  provide. 

The  Negro  has  been  largely  alienated 
from  American  life  as  we  have  known  it 
in  the  past.  The  church  can  take  the  lead 
in  restoring  him  to  the  position  which 
he  deserves  in  our  society  by  virtue  of 
our  Constitution  and  our  religious  be- 
liefs. 

But  there  remain  genuine  economic  and 
social  problems  which  will  take  a long 
time  to  solve.  A major  problem  is  jobs. 
Unemployment  is  a serious  problem  in 
America,  but  the  rate  of  Negro  unem- 
ployment is  double  that  of  whites.  Con- 
trary to  popular  impression,  the  Negro’s 
economic  situation  in  relation  to  whites 
has  gotten  worse,  not  better,  since  1955. 
Negroes  simply  do  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  into  the  expanding  sectors 
of  our  economy.  Until  they  do,  their 
poverty  will  continue  to  be  a major 
source  of  economic  and  social  distress. 
Education  is  another  problem.  Poverty 
and  racial  discrimination  combine  to  im- 
prison many  Negroes  into  a life  no  better 
than  their  parents  or  grandparents.  Many 
who  want  an  education  must  quit  school 
to  support  the  family.  Statistics  show  con- 
clusively that  Negroes  have  not  received 
equal  educational  opportunity.  Until 
they  do,  they  will  never  be  able  to  accept 
their  place  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
American  society.  The  civil  rights  bill 
does  little  to  improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  Negroes  in  our  section  of 
the  country.  The  task  remains  squarely 
before  us. 

The  causes  are  deeply  rooted  in  our  his- 
tory but  the  facts  show  that  Negro  family 
life  is  a serious  handicap  to  many  chil- 
dren. The  rate  of  separation  among 
Negro  families  is  six  times  that  for  whites. 
One  of  every  four  Negro  women  with 
preschool  children  must  work.  In  such 
families  there  is  a lack  of  incentive  and 
ambition  and  little  help  for  children 
struggling  to  become  educated  and  find 
a place  in  society. 

Many  churches  have  already  developed 


programs  to  help  meet  some  parts  of  this 
problem.  An  Episcopal  church  here  in 
Washington  is  using  the  economic  re- 
sources of  its  membership  to  buy  up  slum 
dwellings,  remodel  them,  and  rent  them 
to  low  income  families.  Some  suburban 
churches  have  established  tutoring  pro- 
grams for  Negro  children.  A Lutheran 
church  in  Washington  works  with  How- 
ard University  to  staff  and  finance  a pro- 
gram of  supervised  recreational  activity 
for  children.  I am  convinced  that  much 
more  can  and  will  be  done.  Each  of  us 
must  determine  for  himself  how  he  can 
best  serve  his  religious  beliefs,  but  I am 
confident  that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  our  established  churches  with  their 
fine  buildings,  their  fund-raising  ma- 
chinery, their  trained  leadership  and 
dedicated  members  can  put  their  Chris- 
tian commitment  to  work  in  real  solu- 
tions to  deep-seated  problems. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  support  for 
Civil  Rights  legislation.  If  I can  ever 
help  in  any  way  in  meeting  the  obliga- 
tion which  still  lies  ahead,  I hope  you 
will  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gaylord  Nelson 

U.S.  Senator,  Wisconsin. 

Behold,  a Ball  Team  . . . 

went  forth  to  play  a game  of  ball.  Just  as 
the  umpire  was  saying,  “Batter  up!”  the 
catcher  for  the  home  team  arrived  and  took 
his  place.  The  center  fielder  and  the  second 
baseman  didn’t  arrive  until  the  second 
inning.  The  first  baseman  didn't  come  at 
all,  but  later  sent  his  regrets  saying  he  had 
to  go  to  a chicken  dinner  at  Aunt  Mary's. 
The  third  baseman  likewise  failed  to  show 
up;  having  been  up  late  the  night  before, 
he  preferred  to  spend  the  day  in  bed.  The 
left  fielder  was  away  visiting  another  ball 
game  across  town.  The  shortstop  was  pres- 
ent, but  left  his  glove  at  home. 

Verily,  when  the  pitcher  entered  the  box, 
he  looked  around  to  see  his  teammates  and 
lo,  his  heart  was  heavy  when  he  saw  so 
many  empty  places  in  the  line-up.  The 
game  had  been  announced  and  the  visitors 
were  already  in  the  stands  to  see  the  game. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but 
go  ahead  and  pitch  and  hope  for  the  best. 
So  the  pitcher  tightened  up  his  belt, 
stepped  into  the  box,  and  did  his  level  best 
to  put  one  over  the  plate.  But  for  some 
strange  reason  he  just  couldn’t  find  the 
groove.  Some  of  his  teammates  began  to 
ride  him  for  wild  pitches  and  loud  “boos” 
began  to  come  from  the  stands.  At  close 
of  the  game,  the  home  team  (what  there 
was  of  it)  was  mercilessly  beaten.  After 
hearing  of  the  disgraceful  defeat,  the  rest  of 
the  team  decided  that  a new  pitcher  should 
be  hired.  It  must  have  been  the  poor  pitch- 
ing that  had  lost  the  game. 

Behold,  a preacher  went  forth  to  preach 
. . . but  that’s  another  story.  . . . 

—Author  Unknown 

from  Evangelical  Beacon. 
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What  is  the  secret  of  a life  of  prayer? 

When  You  Pray 

By  Mary  M.  Good 


A short  time  before  Weyburn  Groffs  left 
for  Yeotmal,  India,  in  1961,  Thelma  said  to 
a group  of  women,  "If  you  can't  pray  and 
write  too,  then  pray.”  Anyone  who  knows 
how  much  letters  mean  to  a person  far  from 
home  can  realize  from  this  how  much 
Thelma  values  the  prayers  of  her  friends. 

At  the  WMSA  meeting  at  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  in  June,  1963,  Arlie  Weaver,  who 
with  her  husband  works  among  the  Navaho 
Indians  in  Arizona,  said,  "Prayer  we  need 
most,”  with  such  feeling  that  you  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  waiting  the  five  years  she  was 
absent  to  say  this  to  the  women  of  the 
church.  As  the  women  from  the  different 
fields  filed  past,  the  plea  of  each,  stated  in 
one  way  or  another,  was,  "Pray  for  us.” 

With  the  numerous  books  and  articles 
written  on  prayer  these  days,  I feel  to  say 
as  Thelma  did,  If  you  can’t  read  this  article 
and  pray  too,  then  pray.  It  is  a struggle  to 
try  to  share  in  learning  to  eliminate  the 
trivia  in  personal,  daily  life  and  knowing 
how  to  pray. 

Prayer  requires  preparation.  There  are 
basic  essentials  for  a life  of  prayer.  One  is 
energy.  “This  life  of  prevailing  prayer  is 
not  for  the  indolent.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
has  ever  been  on  earth  a lazy  man  who 
was  also  a deeply  spiritual  man."1 

It  takes  time.  “A  life  of  prayer  costs.  . . . 
Hurried  prayers  . . . can  never  produce 
souls  mighty  in  prayer.  . . . Without  time 
and  a lot  of  it,  we  shall  never  learn  to 
pray.”2  “We  have  to  learn  to  pray.  . . . 
Its  action  is  often  atrophied,  and  almost 
spasmodic:  irregular,  uncertain,  until  it 
has  been  trained,  and  its  training  is  a 
laborious  work.  . . . The  best  way  to  learn 
to  pray  is  by  praying.”® 

Christ  kept  His  prayer  time  uncluttered. 
He  prayed  in  the  early  morning.  Sometimes 
He  prayed  all  night.  Can  you  imagine  even 
Peter  calling  His  attention  to  a committee 
meeting  as  He  went  out  to  pray? 

To  pray  was  one  of  the  first  things  He 
taught  His  disciples  after  He  appointed 
them.  Matt.  6:5-15.  He  began  with  the 
necessity  of  humility;  of  not  praying  to 
make  a show.  Verse  5.  He  then  taught 
them  that  there  must  be  a place.  Verse  6. 
There  must  be  the  inner  room  and  closed 
door.  It  may  be  outside  in  a solitary  place. 
Matt.  14:23b— "He  went  up  into  a moun- 
tain apart  to  pray:  and  when  the  evening 
was  come,  he  was  there  alone.” 

The  story  is  told  of  a mother  who  lived 
in  a house  so  small  she  couldn’t  get  away 
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from  her  children  to  pray.  So  she  put  her 
apron  over  her  head  and  sat  in  a corner 
when  she  wanted  to  pray.  That  had  to  be 
her  "inner  room.”  What  the  Lord  was 
teaching  was  that  we  must  pray  in  secret. 

At  the  close  of  His  model  prayer  our 
Lord  says  in  verses  14  and  15:  “For  if  ye 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you:  but  if  ye  for- 
give not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses.”  This 
is  where  we  have  to  begin  in  our  prepara- 
tion for  prayer. 

It  seems  like  an  anticlimax  that  nearly 
three  years  after  His  teaching  on  prayer, 
when  they  had  this  long  been  seeing  His 
prayer  life,  they  should  say,  “Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray.”  In  the  upper  room  and  as  they 
were  going  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
where  He  would  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Roman  soldiers,  He  reaches  the  climax 
of  this  instruction. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  when  vine- 
dressers in  that  country  trim  the  grapevines, 
removing  dead  branches  and  pruning  the 
live  ones  so  that  they  will  produce  good 
fruit,  that  Jesus  was  going  with  His  dis- 
ciples to  the  garden.  One  imagines  he  can 
see  the  eleven  walking  up  close  to  the  Mas- 
ter as  they  were  going  through  a grape  vine- 
yard, of  which  there  are  many  in  that  area, 
when  He  used  the  grapevine  to  illustrate 
their  need  of  abiding  in  Him  in  order  to 
pray  effectively.  John  15.  He  explained 
that  this  union  of  the  believer  with  Him- 
self is  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  John  14:17— 
“Even  the  Spirit  of  truth  ...  he  dwelleth 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.” 

It  was  this  abiding  in  Christ  that  was  the 
strength  of  the  early  church.  The  Apostle 
Paul  in  Gal.  5:22,  23  defines  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  person  who  abides  in 
Christ  as  the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit.”  Love  is 
the  first.  We  go  back  to  the  Master's  words 
in  Matt.  6:14,  15.  When  we  find  it  hard  to 
forgive,  it  is  because  we  do  not  love.  Why 
can  a mother  forgive  and  shield  so  easily 
her  erring  child?  "It  may  be  that  some  of 
us  who  wonder  at  our  fruitlessness  as  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  need  this  word  of  the 
Master,  ‘These  things  I command  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another’  (John  15:17).”4 

Joy.  What  was  the  “joy”  of  which  Jesus 
spoke  as  He  was  facing  the  cross  when  He 
said,  “That  my  joy  may  be  in  you”  (John 
15:11,  RSV) , and  the  “joy”  that  was  set 
before  Him  in  Heb.  12:2?  It  was  the  joy 
of  completing  the  work  of  our  redemption, 
of  even  facing  the  cross  for  that  sake.  In 
John  16  He  speaks  four  times  of  the  joy 


that  believers  are  to  experience.  The  joy 
mentioned  frequently  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  grew  out  of  suffering  for  Christ’s 
sake.  From  where  does  the  tenseness  among 
us  at  the  present  time  come?  Is  it  from 
people  "overworking"  instead  of  "overflow- 
ing”? Where  is  the  radiance  that  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit?  Why  should  a person 
say,  anxiously,  “I  ought  to  be  in  four  places 
this  evening”  Is  that  a Spirit-led  life? 

Peace.  This  word  as  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  defined,  "rest,”  “ease,”  “securi- 
ty,” and,  more  often,  "completeness.”  The 
Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  de- 
fined “unity,”  “concord.”  It  is  the  peace 
that  comes  from  abiding  in  Christ.  It  is 
peace  with  God,  peace  with  one’s  self,  and 
peace  with  one  another. 

Patience,  a New  Testament  word,  used 
most  frequently  in  the  epistles,  manifests 
itself  in  the  resignation  and  fortitude  of  the 
Christian  in  the  daily  round  of  activities  as 
well  as  in  great  crises  in  life. 

Kindness.  God’s  “loving  kindness”  and 
“His  merciful  kindness"  are  referred  to  hun- 
dreds of  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
Matt.  5:7  our  Lord  says  the  "merciful," 
which  means  kind,  shall  obtain  mercy.  The 
remark  that  hurts  is  not  the  “fruit  of  the 
Spirit.” 

Goodness  is  defined  as  "kindness.” 

Faithfulness  is  the  word  used  in  RSV, 
faith  in  KJV,  and  fidelity  in  NEB. 
Throughout  Galatians,  about  twenty  times, 
RSV  and  NEB  use  the  word  “faith”  as  it  is 
used  in  KJV  except  in  this  one  case  RSV 
uses  faithfulness  and  NEB  fidelity.  What 
Paul  is  saying  is  that  the  person  can  be  de- 
pended on  who  manifests  the  “fruit  of  the 
Spirit.” 

Gentleness,  found  only  twice  in  KJV  in 
the  Old  Testament  (II  Sam.  22:36  and 
Psalm  18:35) , has  the  same  wording  in  both 
passages,  “the  gentleness  of  God.”  In  the 
New  Testament,  aside  from  this  reference 
in  Gal.  5:23,  it  is  found  only  once  (in 
KJV)  and  that  is  in  II  Cor.  10:1,  “the 
gentleness  of  Jesus.” 

Self-control.  This  last  word  calls  atten- 
tion to  our  total  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Coming  to  the  end  of  the  day  re- 
gretful because  of  unloving  words  and 
thoughts,  frustrations,  prayers  unanswered, 
struggling  to  get  things  done,  tiredness,  is 
the  fruit  of  trying  to  do  things  in  our  own 
strength.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  self- 
control. 

We  look  at  this  list  and  it  seems  almost 
hopeless  when  we  consider  all  that  is  in- 
volved. But  we  must  remember  that  our 
Lord  also  faced  temptations— temptations 
great  and  real.  “For  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to 

(Continued  on  page  675) 
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What  does  a missions  administrator  see  when 
touring  an  overseas  field?  J.  D.  Graber,  general 
and  overseas  secretary  of  the  General  Mission 
Board,  along  with  his  wife,  Minnie,  visited  mis- 
sion posts  in  Japan  during  April  and  May.  Here 
is  what  they  saw. 

An  Emerging  Church 

By  J.  D.  Graber 


The  churches  of  Japan  are  not  large,  but 
one  is  impressed  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
people  who  are  members. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  fellowship  with 
the  missionaries  and  the  believers  in  Japan. 
There  are  problems  in  the  church  life  and 
it  is  always  difficult  for  the  foreign  mission- 
ary to  find  his  place  in  the  emerging  church 
with  its  rapidly  developing  leadership. 

We  visited  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  group  in  Kyushu.  Here  we  feel  the 
visit  was  of  value  to  us  and  we  trust  to 
them  also.  We  also  visited  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  mission  area  in  southern  Honshu, 
at  Hai  and  Nagota,  and  made  a brief  visit 
to  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Osaka.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  great  similarity  of 
problem,  development,  and  outlook  as  be- 
tween these  three  fields  and  our  own  in 
Hokkaido. 

We  attended  the  Anabaptist-Free  Church 
Seminary  for  two  days  at  a Baptist  camp- 
ground near  Osaka.  Four  kinds  of  Men- 
nonites  and  seven  kinds  of  Baptists  were  in 
attendance,  about  50  persons  in  all.  The 
discussions  and  the  fellowship  were  most 
interesting  and  of  real  value  in  creating 
understanding  between  Mennonites  and 
Baptists  in  Japan. 

The  Church 

The  churches  in  Japan  are  characterized 
by  deep  earnestness  in  faith  and  practice. 
Organizationally,  they  have  completed  the 
first  year  under  their  new  constitution  that 
makes  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Japan  an 
independent  conference  of  congregations. 
Evangelism  workshops  and  a well-planned 
evangelistic  outreach  for  the  summer  char- 
acterize her  sense  of  obligation  to  make  the 
Gospel  known  to  the  unbelieving  multi- 
tudes surrounding  her. 

The  churches  in  Japan  are  usually  small. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  but  of  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
islands.  One  is  impressed  by  quality  rather 


than  by  quantity,  but  this  does  not  hide  the 
fact  that  there  is  a lot  of  concern  over  the 
fact  that  congregations  almost  universally 
remain  small.  Answers  to  this  riddle  are 
being  seriously  sought. 

Why  is  it  easier  to  win  the  first  ten  than 
the  second  ten;  the  first  20  than  the  second 
20;  the  first  50  rather  than  the  100?  Since 
only  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  Japan’s 
population  is  Christian,  this  fact  of  slow 
and  tedious  growth  is  a matter  of  deep  con- 
cern. Answers  are  being  sought. 

Are  the  members  of  the  churches  a pecul- 
iar or  a particular  class  of  people?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  they  are  not.  They 
appear  to  represent  a cross  section  of  the 
entire  cultural  milieu.  There  are  young 
and  old;  educated  and  uneducated;  they 
represent  many  professions  and  occupa- 
tions, such  as  medicine,  veterinary,  teach- 
ing, farming,  business,  administration,  etc. 

One  is  led  to  ask  over  and  over  why  these 
particular  representatives  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  national  life  and  culture  were 
led  to  accept  Christian  faith  and  why  the 
rest  of  them  remain  indifferent.  If  you  ask 
them,  they  cannot  answer.  All  they  know 
is  that  they  were  attracted  to  Christ  and 
responded  in  their  hearts  because  they  felt 
led  to  do  so. 

These  Followed  Christ 

A postmaster  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  Kushiro  Church.  One  can  only 
say  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  prepared 
him  for  Christian  faith  and  the  fruit  was 
ripe  and  ready  for  harvest  when  the  mis- 
sionaries arrived. 

His  wife  spent  several  years  in  a tubercu- 
losis hospital  and  was  "conditioned"  to  an 
openness  to  faith  while  there.  She  is  now 
fully  recovered  and  takes  her  place  beau- 
tifully alongside  her  husband  in  his  role  of 
“elder  statesman”  and  conference  secretary. 

A doctor  and  his  wife  are  won  to  faith 
as  they  enter  the  intimate  life  of  a mission- 


ary family  at  a time  of  birth  and  death  of  a 
missionary  child.  As  a result  of  their  com- 
ing to  faith  they  have  been  able  to  pur- 
chase the  missionary  residence  and  have  en- 
larged it  and  have  converted  it  into  a 
thriving  maternity  hospital.  Their  personal 
faith  and  piety  and  the  Christian  testimony 
of  the  hospital  are  a significant  element  in 
the  local  congregational  strength. 

There  is  an  architect  who  serves  as  chair- 
man of  his  local  church  council  and  func- 
tions as  leader  in  the  Sunday  morning  wor- 
ship and  other  church  activities.  A high- 
school  teacher  of  English  is  the  lay  leader 
of  still  another  emerging  congregation. 

A fanner,  who  recently  built  a new  barn 
and  whose  wife  is  not  yet  a believer,  says 
he  feels  his  life  is  not  complete.  His  farm 
needs  many  improvements  and  his  Chris- 
tian home  still  needs  to  be  completed;  he 
is  seriously  working  at  both. 

Students  with  their  idealism  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  churches,  and  there  are 
many  seekers.  English  classes  make  con- 
tacts, cultivate  friendships,  and  become  a 
source  of  recruitment  to  the  church. 

Witnesses  All 

An  evangelism  workshop  was  recently 
held  with  good  lay  representation  from 
practically  all  congregations.  A handbook 
on  evangelism  was  used  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion and  furnishes  valuable  information 
and  motivation  for  the  summer  program 
that  is  being  planned. 

In  each  of  four  church  areas,  campaigns 
of  two  to  three  weeks,  with  a visiting  evan- 
gelist to  assist  the  membership  in  their 
efforts  to  win  their  neighbors,  have  been 
planned.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Japan  is  conscious  of  its  evan- 
gelistic obligation  and  is  doing  something 
about  it. 

Radio  is  being  used  to  disseminate  the 
Gospel.  Follow-up  is  done  on  groups  who 
have  come  to  faith  through  hearing  the 
Mennonite  Hour  broadcast  and  who  have 
followed  this  initial  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  by  taking  Bible  correspondence 


Radio  ministry  is  one  evidence  of  Japan’s 
emerging  church.  Here  Hiroshi  Kaneko  San, 
co-director  of  the  Japanese  Mennonite  Hour, 
converses  with  the  local  technician  of  the 
Hokkaido  Broadcasting  Corporation  in 
Obihiro. 
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courses  in  leading  to  the  formation  of  new 
congregations. 

The  Kushiro  and  Obihiro  churches,  lo- 
cated in  the  largest  cities  of  the  area,  are 
launching  out  in  a fuller  exploitation  of 
the  openings  and  interest  created  by  the 
weekly  broadcast  over  the  local  stations, 
which  are  a part  of  the  island-wide  net- 
work. 

Far  up  on  the  northwest  coast  a group 
of  high-school  students  have  formed  a Bible 
study  group,  using  the  Mennonite  Hour 
Bible  correspondence  courses  as  a basis. 
Although  not  yet  a congregation,  we  see 
here  the  obvious  working  of  the  Spirit  in 
bringing  a congregation  of  believers  into 
being.  Evangelistic  outreach  to  a small 
island  off  the  coast,  where  no  Christian 
witness  has  yet  gone,  is  planned  for  the 
summer  by  this  group  of  not  yet  baptized 
seekers  and  believers. 

Prophets  and  Teachers 

Leadership  training  is  a prime  concern 
of  the  Japan  church.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  potential  leadership  in  the  church. 
There  is  also  a great  deal  of  genuine  inter- 
est and  dedication  to  the  leadership  task. 
But  the  ideal  of  a church  in  which  every 
member  is  a worker  and  a witness  is  the 
primary  concern. 

When  the  whole  question  of  qualifica- 
tions for  ministers  and  methods  of  ordina- 
tion was  discussed,  the  word  “leadership” 
provoked  a lot  of  discussion.  Deeply  em- 
bedded in  Japanese  culture  is  the  emperor 
concept  and  a hierarchical  structure  in 
which  everyone  knows  under  whom  he  is 
working  and  who  is  his  superior.  Words 
in  the  language  are  naturally  loaded  with 
these  connotations. 

How  then  do  we  find  a word  to  express 
what  we  mean  by  a leader  or  minister  that 
does  not  carry  these  non-Christian  mean- 
ings and  which  does  not  violate  the  brother- 
hood concept  of  the  church?  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  see  the  church  struggle  with  so 
fundamental  a problem. 

Help  is  being  given  to  young  men  to 
study  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  both  in 
Japan  and  abroad.  Bible  institutes  are  ar- 
ranged for  local  congregations  over  extend- 
ed periods  as  teachers  can  be  made  avail- 
able. What  should  develop  by  way  of  a 
Bible  school  or  even  of  a more  advanced 
seminary  in  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church? 

Leadership  training  needs  to  be  given 
on  a wide  base.  How  support  pastors,  es- 
pecially in  the  smallest  churches?  This  is 
a difficult  question,  but  the  answer  seems  to 
lie  clearly  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  volun- 
tary lay  leadership  and  of  a pastorate  par- 
tially self-supporting. 

Are  Missionaries  Needed? 

The  missionary’s  role  in  the  developing 
church  is  always  a difficult  one.  In  the  be- 
ginning he  is  the  center  of  all  that  happens. 
But  as  soon  as  there  is  a baptized  group  of 


believers,  his  role  changes.  Now  his  chief 
concern  is  to  develop  the  church  into  an 
independent  group,  relying  on  Christ  and 
His  Holy  Spirit  rather  than  on  the  mission- 
ary, conscious  of  its  evangelistic  obligation 
to  the  unbelievers  round  about,  and  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  pastoral  arrangement. 
Whatever  his  role  is,  it  cannot  be  to  con- 
tinue the  foreign  missionary  as  the  pastor. 
Experience  has  amply  demonstrated  this 
fundamental  truth  of  church  building. 

After  a while  the  missionary  will  need  to 
remove  himself  physically  from  the  scene 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  emergence 
and  development  of  local  leadership.  "He 
must  increase  and  I must  decrease”  is  the 
philosophy  on  which  the  missionary  must 
learn  to  operate. 

So  he  goes  to  a new  place  but  continues 
his  prayerful  concern  and  brotherly  help- 
fulness to  the  congregation  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  being  and 
which  now  must  go  on  to  maturity.  What 
is  the  function  and  role  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary in  the  present  situation  in  Japan 
often  causes  frustration  but  requires  con- 
stant study. 

The  Way  Ahead 

The  outlook  is  encouraging.  There  are 
many  exciting  possibilities,  but  never 
enough  resources,  mainly  personal,  to  real- 


ize them  very  fully.  Much  should  be  done 
in  expanding  radio  work  and  follow-up. 
Literature  could  be  greatly  increased.  Evan- 
gelism, direct  and  indirect,  does  produce 
results  and  there  should  be  still  more  efforts 
put  forth,  although  the  interest  and  ac- 
tivity in  evangelism  are  inspiring. 

English  teaching  is  in  great  demand,  and 
experience  shows  that  contacts  thus  made 
often  lead  to  conversion  and  church  mem- 
bership. The  Christian  Junior  College  at 
Kushiro  could  be  a great  opportunity  for 
evangelism  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  church  in  Eastern  Hokkaido.  We  follow 
this  development  with  interest,  and  should 
continue  to  make  some  contribution,  per- 
haps in  personnel. 

Thank  God,  there  is  a church  in  Japan. 
The  Gospel  is  being  demonstrated  again 
and  again  as  the  "power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  all  who  believe."  As  the  Word 
is  given  out  and  as  it  is  being  lived  and 
demonstrated  in  the  lives  of  the  believers, 
new  members  are  being  won  and  Christ  is 
being  glorified. 

The  task  is  colossal  and  it  is  humanly 
impossible.  But  Christ  is  building  His 
church  and  we  simply  allow  ourselves  to  be 
used  of  Him,  all  of  us,  missionaries  and 
church  members  in  Japan,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers, supporters,  and  prayer  warriors  in  the 
homeland. 


The  first  in  a series  of  articles  portraying  the  “ways  and  means ” of  the 
General  Mission  Board. 

Your  Mission  Board  at  Work 
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Administration 
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Your  General  Mission  Board,  working 
from  its  main  offices  in  a moderate-sized 
Midwestern  town,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  carries  out 
a program  of  Christian  mission  and  service 
which  reaches  into  many  communities  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Established  in  1899  to  operate  a chil- 
dren’s home  and  a home  for  the  retired, 
the  Board  now  employs  the  services  of  over 
1 ,300  workers  in  overseas  missions,  in  health 
and  welfare  as  institutional  workers,  and 
staff  personnel  who  work  at  the  mission’s 
headquarters.  Among  these  are  approxi- 
mately 230  youth  volunteers  who  serve  in 
46  locations  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  four  countries  overseas. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Board  is 
made  up  of  members  from  local  congrega- 
tions. District  conferences  as  well  as  local 
mission  boards  elect  one  member  annually. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  eight  members 
at  large,  four  members  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  two  elected  by  the 
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Executive  secretary  of  the  General  Mission 
Board,  H.  Ernest  Bennett  spends  much  time  in 
communication  to  administer  a church-wide 
organization. 

education  and  publishing  boards  of  our 
church. 

The  members  meet  annually,  under  the 
direction  of  the  executive  secretary  and  the 
executive  committee,  to  discuss  and  guide 
the  year’s  activity.  Ernest  Bennett  present- 
ly serves  as  executive  secretary. 

The  location  of  the  annual  meeting  is 
moved  yearly  to  various  localities  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  such  an  action  many  local  members,  who 
serve  with  the  Board  through  their  talents 
and  gifts,  will  be  able  to  attend  the  public 
and  business  sessions.  These  persons  would 
not  likely  be  able  to  attend  should  the 
meeting  be  a distance  from  them  every 
year.  In  1964  the  Board  met  at  La  Junta, 


Colo.,  and  next  year  will  assemble  in  Go- 
shen, Ind. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  work  involved 
in  the  present  program,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  executive  committee  and  secretary  to 
undertake  the  whole  burden  of  administra- 
tion. As  a result  they  have  been  forced  over 
the  years  to  delegate  much  authority  and 
routine  work  to  secretaries  working  out  of 
the  main  offices  in  Elkhart. 

These  administrative  workers  are  at  all 
times  responsible  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary and  the  elected  members  of  the  Board. 

The  outreach  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities  is  a total  outreach, 
centered  in  a belief  in  Christian  love  and 
concern  for  the  unsaved  and  destitute  of 
the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  work  does 
naturally  fall  into  certain  general  concerns. 

Some  of  these  touch  the  administration 
of  field  situations;  others  affect  the  out- 
reach of  the  total  work.  Offices  dealing  with 
the  former  have  been  designated  adminis- 
trative departments,  while  those  dealing 
with  the  latter  have  been  termed  service 
departments. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  mission  board  serves  will 
be  discussed  briefly.  It  must  be  remembered 
at  all  times  that  each  of  the  departments 
works  not  unto  itself  but  rather  in  an  inte- 
grated pattern  with  all  others  under  Board 
direction.  It  is  a work  to  bring  a living 
Christ  to  a dying  world  and  such  a work 
is  “total,”  undivided. 

— MBMC. 


Missions  Today 

How  to  Pray  for 
Missionaries 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

A missionary  himself  recently  made  a 
list  of  suggestions  as  to  how  he  would  like 
his  friends  to  pray  for  him; 

1.  Pray  for  essentials.  It  is  not  so  essen- 
tial that  you  ask  God  to  give  us  good 
health.  The  important  thing  is  that 
He  give  us  only  the  measure  of  health 
that  will  best  glorify  Him.  Who  knows 
but  that  it  may  be  to  His  glory  that 
we  should  be  sick,  and  thereby  demon- 
strate to  the  people  among  whom  we 
live  that  we  have  a God  who  can  keep 
us  in  perfect  peace  and  joy,  even  in 
the  midst  of  pain. 

2.  Pray  not  for  an  easy  path  on  the  mis- 
sion field,  but  rather  that  He  might 
give  us  grace  sufficient  to  be  over- 
comers for  Him. 

3.  Do  not  pray  so  much  that  God  will 
answer  our  prayers  as  that  God  will 
keep  us  from  being  too  busy  to  pray. 
Haven’t  you  thought  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  just  as  easy  for  us  missionaries  to 
be  too  busy  to  pray  as  it  is  for  you  in 
the  homeland  to  be  too  busy  to  take 
time  with  God? 

4.  Pray  not  that  God  will  remove  the 
obstacles  but  that  He  might  give  us  an 
unconquerable  determination  to  go 
all  the  way  with  Him. 

5.  Not  that  God  should  bless  our  ac- 
tivities but  that  God  should  censor  our 
activities,  for  how  easy  it  is  for  a mis- 
sionary’s time  and  energy  to  be  spent 
on  second  best  things! 

6.  Please  do  not  pray  for  us  as  though 
we  were  saints,  living  up  on  a high 
level,  because  we  are  missionaries.  We 
who  go  as  missionaries  are  subjected 
to  temptations.  We  need  your  prayer 
that  God  will  give  us  grace  and 
strength  to  resist  temptation. 

7.  Remember  please  that  missionaries 
can  become  lonely;  we  can  become  dis- 
couraged; we  can  become  irritable, 
sharp,  impatient  with  other  mission- 
aries. Above  all,  we  want  to  tell  you 
we  can  do  a great  deal  of  missionary 
work  without  being  on  fire  for  Christ. 
Some  of  you  know  that  you  can  be  a 
deacon,  or  Sunday-school  workers  with- 
out being  on  fire  for  Christ.  So  we 
covet,  above  all,  your  prayers  for  us 
that  we  may  ever  live  with  our  hearts 
aflame  with  a passion  for  the  lost,  and 
aflame  with  the  glory  and  love  of 
Christ. 

Adapted  from  a CBFMS  bulletin. 


Missionary  Bible  Conference 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Camp  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Theme:  “Stewards  of  the  Gospel” 

<Dr.  Donald  M.  Davies— Former  missionary  to  Ethi- 
opia, and  professor  of  theology  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity. 

Paul  Gingrich— Missionary  in  Ethiopia  under  the* 

Eastern  Board 

E.  C.  Bender— Secretary  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
program  of  the  General  Mission  Board,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board. 


Introducing 
the  Speakers: 


August 

22-29 

1964 


Kenneth  Seitz,  Sr.— Missionary  in  Mexico  under  the 

Franconia  Board 

<Nelson  Litwiller— Field  secretary  of  South  America 
for  the  General  Mission  Board,  and  president  of 
the  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Edwin  Weaver— Missionary  in  Nigeria  under  the* 
General  Board.  Formerly  a missionary  in  India. 
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Delegates  to  50th  Anniversary 

Five  delegates  representing  Mennonite 
churches  in  three  countries  will  arrive  in 
the  United  States  within  the  next  weeks  to 
attend  the  50th  anniversary  meetings  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities. 

Three  delegates  will  be  coming  from  the 
Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church.  Pastors 
Hezekia  Sarya  and  Elisha  Meso  will  remain 
for  several  weeks  following  the  anniversary 
meetings  to  observe  the  church  and  work 
along  in  several  local  congregations.  Tan- 
ganyika missionary  Simon  Hurst  will  ac- 
company these  brethren  to  interpret. 
Thomas  Migire,  former  secretary  of  the 
Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church,  will  en- 
roll later  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Honduras  and  Ethiopia  are  being  repre- 
sented with  one  delegate  each.  James  Hess, 
serving  as  an  interpreter,  will  accompany 
Francisco  Flores  on  a visit  to  churches  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Virginia 
en  route  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  anniver- 
sary meetings.  Beyene  Mulatu,  presently 
serving  as  hospital  administrator  of  the 
Haile  Mariam  Mammo  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  and  as  secretary  of 
the  General  Church  Council,  will  visit  local 
hospitals  and  businesses  following  the  an- 
niversary meetings  to  observe  administra- 
tive procedures. 

Ethiopian  and  Honduran  delegates  will 
be  returning  to  their  countries  in  early 
September,  while  the  delegates  from  the 
Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  will  remain 
until  mid-October. 

Second  Peace  Assembly  in  Prague; 
Mennonites  Attend 

The  second  All  Christian  Peace  Assem- 
bly (ACPA)  was  held  June  28  to  July  3 
with  more  than  a thousand  participants 
from  at  least  60  countries  present.  Prac- 
tically every  type  of  church  was  represented. 

Eighteen  Mennonites  from  four  coun- 
tries were  present  and  met  on  one  of  the 
days  during  the  lunch  hour  for  consulta- 
tion and  evaluation. 

Six  years  ago  39  Orthodox  and  Protestant 
clergymen  and  theologians  from  both  sides 
of  the  divided  world  met  for  the  first  time 
in  Prague  "to  examine  the  responsibility 
of  Christians  for  preserving  world  peace  in 
an  atomic  age."  The  first  large  conference 
was  held  in  1961  with  some  600  persons 
present.  Twice  the  late  H.  S.  Bender  par- 
ticipated in  the  Prague  meetings. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  movement 
according  to  its  statute  is: 

1.  "To  bring  Christendom  to  recognize 
its  share  of  guilt  in  both  world  wars  and 
to  dedicate  itself  to  the  service  of  friend- 
ship, reconciliation,  and  peaceful  co-opera- 
tion of  nations. 


2.  “To  concentrate  all  energies  of  Chris- 
tian believers  all  over  the  world  in  united 
action  for  peace. 

3.  “To  co-ordinate  peace  groups  in  in- 
dividual churches  and  to  facilitate  their 
common  effective  participation  in  the 
peaceful  development  of  human  society  to- 
day.” 

The  theme  of  this  second  All  Christian 
Peace  Assembly,  "My  Covenant  Is  Life  and 
Peace”  (Mai.  2:5) , was  also  the  text  of  Dr. 
Martin  Niemoeller’s  sermon  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  historic  Bethlehem  chapel  where 
the  reformer  John  Hus  used  to  preach. 
Only  300  people  could  sit  and  about  a 
thousand  had  to  stand. 

Pastor  Niemoeller  pointed  out  that  hu- 
manity walks  on  the  edge  of  a precipice 
and  that  any  moment  can  be  the  last.  The 
words  "Life  and  Peace”  have  new  meaning 
for  us  in  that  situation,  and  the  question  of 
how  we  can  discharge  our  responsibility  as 
Christians  becomes  the  No.  1 concern  for 
all  of  us. 

In  closing,  Niemoeller  made  it  emphat- 
ically clear  that  although  we  look  for  unity 
and  hope  for  agreement  at  this  conference, 
the  all-important  question  is  not  whether 
we  who  have  come  from  many  lands  and 
churches  are  of  one  mind  and  agree  among 
ourselves,  but  whether  the  Lord  can  ap- 
prove of  what  we  say  and  do.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  obedience  to  Christ  and  keeping  the 
covenant  by  which  we  are  bound  to  Him. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  father  of  the 
Prague  peace  movement,  Dr.  J.  L.  Hromad- 
ka,  dean  of  the  Comenius  faculty,  brought 
the  keynote  address  entitled  "On  the  Way 
to  Coexistence.” 

When  not  in  plenary  session,  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  second  ACPA  after  daily 
Bible  study  in  the  morning  were  subdivided 
into  10  and  sometimes  20  study  and  dis- 
cussion groups  wrestling  with  the  follow- 
ing concerns:  Peace  and  Justice,  Peace  and 
Freedom,  Peace  and  the  Cold  War,  Peace 
and  New  States,  Peace  and  the  Germany 
Problem,  Peace  and  Misuse  of  Christianity, 
Peace  and  Disarmament,  Peace  Service  of 
the  Young  Generation,  Peace  and  Ecu- 
menism, and  Peace  and  Catholicism. 

—Peter  J.  Dyck. 


VS  Unit  Matures 


Unit  leader  Arlen  Godshall,  Franconia,  Pa.,  is 
shown  here  with  a desk  designed  by  him  and 
built  by  one  of  his  club  boys.  Desk  has  three 
sliding  drawers  and  only  cost  Ricky  Garza  (r.) 
$4.50.  Many  Spanish  homes  in  Stanfield  give 
evidence  of  club  projects  on  floors  and  walls. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  contribu- 
tions received  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
continuing  mission  expenditures  necessary. 
Therefore,  funds  need  to  be  borrowed  in 
order  to  continue  to  send  operating  funds 
to  the  mission  fields  and  also  pay  the  mis- 
sionary allowances. 

We  would  like  to  encourage  anyone  who 
has  investment  funds  available  in  the 
amount  of  $100.00  or  more  to  consider  in- 
vesting these  funds  with  the  General  Mis- 
sion Board  in  order  to  help  meet  this  need 
for  borrowed  funds. 

Investments  can  be  made  in  three  differ- 
ent ways:  Gift  Annuity  Agreement,  Mis- 
sion Deposit  Agreement,  Mission  Invest- 
ment Loan. 

1.  Gift  Annuity  Agreement.  The  rate  of 
payment  depends  upon  your  age  at  the 
time  you  invest  your  funds.  This  varies 
from  7.4  per  cent  to  2.8  per  cent  per  year. 
Once  the  annuity  rate  is  established,  it  re- 
mains the  same  for  the  rest  of  the  person's 
lifetime.  The  funds  which  are  invested 
cannot  be  returned  to  you.  Upon  your 
death,  the  funds  would  then  be  used  as  a 
contribution  to  the  mission  program.  There 
are  generous  income  tax  benefits  with  this 
type  of  plan. 

2.  Mission  Deposit  Agreement.  This  is 
similar  to  a regular  loan  in  that  the  funds 
invested  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  but 
the  assumption  is  that  you  would  be  plan- 
ning to  leave  the  funds  with  the  Board 
until  your  death.  Any  funds  remaining  at 
death  would  then  become  a contribution  to 
the  mission  program.  A maximum  of  4 per 
cent  interest  per  year  is  payable  under  this 
type  of  agreement. 

3.  Mission  Investment.  This  is  a regular 
type  of  loan  which  pays  a maximum  of  4 
per  cent  interest  per  year.  The  funds  can 
be  repaid  at  any  time  they  are  requested. 

If  you  can  help  in  the  mission  program 
by  making  available  some  of  your  invest- 
ment resources,  send  your  funds  indicating 
the  purpose  intended  or  write  for  further 
information  to  the  Treasurer’s  Office,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Box  316,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


Many  Americans  think  the  only  needy 
people  live  across  the  seas  or  in  the  slums  of 
our  cities.  But  if  one  were  to  visit  the 
migrant  unit  at  Stanfield,  Ariz.,  one  could 
see  and  talk  to  some  of  the  most  needy, 
unhappy,  and  unsatisfied  people  in  the 
United  States.  Fighting  and  killing  are 
headlines  in  the  weekly  local  paper. 

Although  there  are  many  forces  of  evil, 
there  are  the  forces  of  God  also.  In  this 
small  town,  there  are  six  churches,  besides 
the  service  unit.  Recently,  because  of  the 
unit’s  effort  to  work  together  with  all  de- 
nominations, a Missionary  and  Ministers’ 
Fellowship  has  been  organized,  which  in- 
volves all  the  Protestant  groups  of  the  Stan- 
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field  area.  As  a unit  the  members  feel  the 
churches  in  due  time  will  be  taking  over 
their  work,  but  they  are  only  able  to  move 
slowly  toward  this  goal. 

A big  step  this  year  was  vacation  Bible 
school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over 
120  boys  and  girls,  in  two  schools.  Teachers 
and  helpers  came  from  the  Baptist,  Assem- 
bly of  God,  and  Presbyterian  churches.  All 
worked  with  the  Mennonite  service  unit, 
teaching  white,  Spanish,  Negro,  and  Indian 
at  the  same  time. 

Through  its  work,  the  Stanfield  unit  will 
present  a challenge  to  many  VS-ers  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Earthquake  in  Mexico 

Ivan  Martin,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  chairman 
of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  flew  to  Mex- 
ico on  Wednesday,  July  22,  to  do  some  on- 
the-spot  investigating  in  the  area  of  a recent 
earthquake. 

He  spent  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
Coyuca,  100  miles  south  and  west  of  Mexico 
City,  a town  badly  crippled  by  the  quake. 
(Population  5,000.) 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  Coyuca 's  homes 
are  reported  destroyed. 

Later  that  week  Martin  made  recom- 
mendations based  on  his  fact-finding  trip. 

Ailsa  Craig  Boys’  Farm 
Cottages  Dedicated 

Approximately  500  persons  attended  an 
open-air  dedication  service  held  on  Sunday, 
May  31,  at  the  Ailsa  Craig  Boys'  Farm, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.  The  school  is  owned  and 
operated  by  MCC  (Canada)  for  boys  in 
need  regardless  of  their  race,  color,  or 
creed.  The  service  marked  the  official  cul- 
mination of  over  a year  of  planning  and 
hard  work  on  three  cottages,  each  of  which 
now  houses  ten  boys. 

The  program  was  opened  by  J.  B.  Mar- 
tin, chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Chaplain  for  the  farm,  Daniel  Zehr,  ex- 
pressed thanks  and  satisfaction  for  the 
work  on  behalf  of  the  entire  staff.  Howard 
Otterbein  then  introduced  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

Catherine  Johnson,  Institutions  Con- 
sultant with  the  Child  Welfare  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  On- 
tario, the  Hon.  William  Stewart,  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  and  Reeve 
Fraser  Harris  all  brought  greetings.  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Martin  congratulated  the  farm  on  be- 
half of  the  WMSA. 

The  major  address  was  delivered  by 
J.  Winfield  Fretz,  president  of  Conrad 
Grebel  College.  He  referred  to  the  Boys’ 
Farm  as  a family  with  complex  needs.  Be- 
cause families  have  failed  to  supply  the 
basic  and  secondary  needs  of  boys,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  places  such  as  the  farm 
at  Ailsa  Craig  to  supply  securities  and  sus- 
tained relationships  for  them. 

j.  Allan  Heise,  member  of  the  board, 
led  in  the  dedicatory  litany  after  which  the 
contractor,  Don  Gooding,  presented  the 
keys  to  Ed  Driediger,  director  of  the  farm. 

Tours  were  conducted  through  the  build- 


ings and  premises  at  the  close  of  the 
service. 

Mennonite  Medical  Association 
Convention 

During  the  weekend  of  June  26-28,  thirty- 
eight  Mennonite  physicians,  dentists,  in- 
terns, residents,  and  medical  students 
gathered  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat  near 
Canadensis,  Pa.,  for  the  annual  conclave  of 
the  Mennonite  Medical  Association. 

Special  speaker  for  the  three-day  retreat 
was  Robert  Reeves,  Jr.,  chaplain  of  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York  City.  Speaking 
on  the  theme  of  “Biblical  Views  of  Health 
and  Sickness”  at  the  opening  session  Friday 
evening,  Reeves  asserted  that  sickness  is  the 
result  of  sin.  It  may  not  always  have  origi- 
nated with  the  life  of  a given  individual, 
but  at  some  point  there  has  been  a viola- 
tion of  God’s  law. 

In  the  Sunday  morning  presentation,  he 
discussed  "Christian  Faith  and  Healing  To- 
day.” Urging  that  man  be  viewed  as  a 
whole,  Reeves  suggested  that  the  mind- 
matter  dichotomy  is  out  of  place.  Various 
facets  of  man  are  part  of  a continuum.  This 
argues  for  a closer  understanding  between 
medical  science  and  religion  but  without 
suggesting  a merger  of  the  two.  Each  has  a 
unique  role  in  serving  needs  of  the  human 
being. 

Featured  speaker  at  the  Saturday  evening 
banquet  was  Dr.  Walter  M.  Shelly,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  who  returned  last  year  from  a 
term  of  service  in  the  Congo.  Shelly  called 
special  attention  to  the  transition  confront- 
ing modern  missions. 

Dr.  George  Troyer,  Aibonito,  Puerto 
Rico,  one  of  the  first  Mennonites  to  become 
a medical  doctor,  was  featured  as  devo- 
tional leader  on  Sunday  morning. 

Sunday  afternoon  a panel  of  five  under 
the  chairmanship  of  President-elect  Dr. 
Walter  Massanari,  Goshen,  Ind.,  led  in  a 
discussion  of  "The  Christian  Physician’s 
Witness  in  Medical  Practice.” 

Sun  Team  III  to  Alaska 
to  Complete  Project 

The  22-man  Team  III  of  Operation  Mid- 
night Sun  met  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  July 
21  for  orientation  before  flying  to  Anchor- 
age. 

John  Garman,  MDS  Saskatchewan  co- 
ordinator, and  Millard  Osborne,  pastor  of 
the  Mennonite  church  at  Lebanon,  Oreg., 
conducted  the  orientation  sessions  for  the 
men. 

In  the  third  phase  of  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  activity  in  the  Alaska  earthquake 
zone.  Team  III  is  attempting  to  finish  in 
six  weeks  the  building  projects  to  which  it 
is  committed. 

Members  of  the  team  are:  Noah  Toews 
(Alberta)  ; W.  L.  Barth,  Yorkley  Long,  Ken 
Shantz,  and  Friederich  Wiebe  (Ontario)  ; 
John  Bontrager  (Delaware)  ; John  C.  Bar- 
tel, Everett  Byer,  and  S.  F.  Minter  (Kan- 
sas) ; Clifford  Strubhar  (Illinois) ; David 
Glick  and  Jesse  L.  Nofziger  (Indiana) ; 
Arlo  Raid,  Team  III  leader  (Iowa) ; Lloyd 


Chaifee  (New  York) ; Amos  Amstutz,  Les- 
ter Nafziger,  Raymond  Ressler,  Jacob 
Riegsecker,  and  Paul  Zook  (Ohio)  ; Wilmer 
Eby  and  Norman  Geissinger  (Pennsylva- 
nia) ; and  Lester  Huber  (Virginia) . 

Pray  for  These 

In  her  work  as  dietitian  of  the  United 
Mission  Hospital,  Katmandu,  Nepal,  Gen- 
eral Board  missionary  Miriam  Krantz  works 
closely  with  a group  of  kitchen  helpers  (pic- 
tured below)  , most  of  which  are  Nepali. 


The  kitchen  force  at  United  Mission  Hospital, 
Nepal.  Back  row  (1.  to  r.)  Kesab,  Shankar, 
Drishna,  Hari,  Kumal,  Miriam  Krantz,  Mae 
Newman  (Australian).  Center  row:  Asha,  Bu- 
dhi  Lai,  Sita  Ram,  Maila.  Front  row:  Bhakti 
Kumari  (Sita  Ram’s  sister),  Jamuan,  Janak 
Devi.  Absent:  Bhai  Lai  (Budhi  Lai’s  brother) 
and  Misiri. 

Writes  Miriam,  “Being  in  charge  of  the 
working  hours  and  wages  of  all  the  kitchen 
workers,  ten  men  and  four  women,  is  not 
easy  when  I know  so  little  of  the  language. 
Miss  Mae  Newman,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
staff  meals  and  regular  patients’  food,  and 
with  whom  I need  to  work  closely,  would 
appreciate  your  prayers  also. 

“In  my  work  with  the  special  diets,  I 
have  two  young  men,  Asha,  aged  21,  and 
Sita  Ram,  aged  18,  as  my  right-hand  help- 
ers. They  are  cheerful,  fine  boys  who  try 
to  do  their  work  well.  Please  pray  for  these 
boys  as  I work  with  them  day  after  day. 

"I  have  claimed  the  promise  of  ‘Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive’  for  these  boys  that  soon 
they  may  truly  be  our  brothers  in  the  Lord. 
Sita  Ram  is  a Hindu  (of  the  Brahmin  caste, 
the  highest  Hindu  caste)  and  Asha  is  a 
Buddhist  (and  a Newar)  whose  father  died 
when  he  was  only  three  years  old.” 

Volunteers  at  Brook  Lane  Farm 
Hospital 

Over  50  volunteers  from  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  Service  Center,  New  Windsor, 
Md.,  were  at  Brook  Lane  Farm  Hospital, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  for  a workday  on  Satur- 
day, July  11. 

The  volunteers  painted  hospital  build- 
ings and  carried  out  maintenance  projects. 
They  learned  about  the  development  of 
Brook  Lane  and  had  a guided  tour  of  the 
entire  facility. 
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The  group  from  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren Service  Center  is  currently  participating 
in  a nine-week  orientation  program  at  the 
New  Windsor  Center.  After  that  they  will 
be  assigned  to  foreign  and  domestic  proj- 
ects on  a volunteer  basis.  The  workday  is 
part  of  the  orientation.  It  is  donated  to 
worthy  projects  in  various  areas. 

Four  women  from  this  group  will  be 
assigned  to  serve  at  Brook  Lane  for  a week. 
They  will  work  in  the  nursing  department 
as  psychiatric  aides. 

Menno  Bookstore  Relocated 

Menno  Bookstore,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethi- 
opia, celebrated  its  reopening  in  new  fa- 
cilities June  12,  13,  with  a grand  opening 
sale.  Located  about  two  blocks  from  the 
former  building,  the  new  store  continues 
with  the  same  line  of  books  and  materials. 
Sales  for  the  month  of  June  were  21  per 
cent  above  a year  ago. 

European  Bible  School 

Three  daily  vacation  Bible  schools  are 
being  conducted  this  summer  in  the  Neu- 
miihle,  Germany,  area.  The  first  one  will 
be  in  Schwalbach,  a village  where  a num- 
ber of  German  Mennonite  families  who 
have  returned  from  Paraguay  are  living. 
The  second  school  will  be  in  Neumiihle. 
The  third  one  will  be  in  Landstuhl,  where 
the  missionaries  are  undertaking  for  the 
first  time  to  introduce  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
School  into  the  Protestant  State  Church. 

Literature  Evangelists  Co-operate 

More  than  100  persons  convened  outside 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  a week  in  June 
for  the  second  biannual  conference  on 
Christian  literature  and  audio-visual  aids. 
The  purpose  was  to  share  ideas  with  one 
another,  discuss  mutual  problems,  and  to 
inspire  in  the  great  task  and  opportunity 
in  Brazil  for  Christian  literature  distribu- 
tion and  production  of  audio-visual  aids 
for  evangelism. 

Members  from  many  Protestant  churches 
in  South  America  were  represented.  Seven 
Mennonites  were  in  attendance. 

The  Mennonites  with  their  chain  of 
bookstores  called  the  Livraria  Crista  Unida, 


David  Hostetler,  nominee  for  executive  secre- 
tary of  CLEB  (Center  of  Brasilian  Evangelis- 
tic Literature)  talks  with  Ken  Schwartzentru- 
ber,  now  on  furlough,  in  the  Ribeirao  Preto 
store  which  Ken  manages. 


the  second  largest  retail  booksellers  in  Bra- 
zil, have  always  supported  this  venture 
with  their  interest  and  experience.  David 
Hostetler  had  been  asked  to  be  executive 
secretary  of  CLEB  (Center  of  Brasilian 
Evangelistic  Literature)  for  the  coming  bi- 
ennium. 

The  conference  included  all  phases  of 
production  and  distribution.  Allen  Martin 
discussed  methods  of  how  to  increase  sales 
within  the  store.  David  Glass  discussed 
“The  Bookstore  and  the  Christian  Com- 
munity.” The  Livraria  Crista  Unida  pre- 
sented everyone  attending  with  a copy  of 
the  new  Portuguese  edition  of  "How  I 
Know  God  Answers  Prayer,”  the  latest  pro- 
duction of  the  Mennonites  in  Brazil.  Also 
a manual  for  bookstore  employees  was 
presented  to  the  various  leaders  for  sug- 
gestions. This  manual  prepared  by  the 
Mennonite  literature  committee  should  be 
of  tremendous  help  in  the  training  of 
Brazilian  personnel. 


Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


The  Norman  Hockman  Family 


Norman  and  Grace  Hockman,  along  with  their 
four  children,  returned  to  Honduras  on  July  2, 
1964,  for  their  third  term  of  missionary  service 
with  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa. 

The  Hockmans  first  went  to  Honduras  in 
August,  1954.  After  spending  a year  of  lan- 
guage study  at  Spanish  Language  School,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  a year  of  furlough  in 
1958,  they  returned  to  Honduras,  August,  1959, 
for  a second  term  of  service.  During  their 
third  term,  they  will  serve  in  the  role  of  mis- 
sionary-evangelist at  Trujillo,  Honduras,  CA., 
and  Norman  will  also  serve  as  Mission  Council 
Chairman. 

Originally  from  Souderton,  Pa.,  Norman  is 
a 1951  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
He  has  taken  further  studies  in  religious  edu- 
cation at  both  Goshen  College  Biblical  Sem- 
inary and  New  York  University. 

Daughter  of  Mrs.  and  the  late  Mr.  James 
Gross,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Grace  is  a graduate 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  and  attend- 
ed EMC  1942-44,  1946-47.  A registered  nurse, 
she  took  her  training  at  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  1947-50. 

The  Hockmans  have  four  children— Larry, 
13,  Richard,  10,  Susan,  6,  and  Joseph,  4. 


New  Russian  Gospel  Booklet 

A 24-page  booklet,  “Sholko  Vam  Lyetl" 
(How  Old  Are  You?) , has  just  been  released 
by  GOLOS  DROOGA,  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts' Russian  program. 

This  evangelistic  booklet  begins  with  the 
basic  human  theme  that  everyone  longs  to 
live  and  live  fully.  Throwing  oneself  into 
all  kinds  of  interests  and  activities  does  not 
bring  fulfillment;  furthermore,  the  con- 
science constantly  passes  judgment.  The 
way  out  is  revealed  and  the  reader  is  urged 
to  grasp  the  opportune  time— now,  while 
the  Spirit  speaks. 

Nicolai  Wodnewsky,  the  author,  grew  up 
in  Soviet  Russia  and  was  taught  atheism  in 
the  schools.  This  failed  to  satisfy  his  spir- 
itual hunger,  and  later  he  learned  the  Gos- 
pel and  was  converted.  He  now  lives  in 
California  where  he  writes  a regular  re- 
ligious column  for  a Russian  daily  paper 
published  in  San  Francisco. 

Wodnewsky  has  written  ten  religious 
books  in  Russian,  including  four  books  of 
poems. 

Thousands  of  Russians  living  in  western 
countries  deeply  appreciate  such  Christian 
literature  in  their  own  language.  Very  little 
can  get  into  Russia  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  prayers  and  support  of  God's  people 
make  it  possible  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
to  put  these  booklets  into  the  hands  of 
thousands  who  hunger  for  the  Gospel. 

GOLOS  DROOGA  (The  Voice  of  a 
Friend)  is  beamed  behind  the  iron  curtain 
and  around  the  world  from  powerful  short- 
wave stations  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  Monaco, 
and  the  Philippines. 

With  People  in  Service 

Virgil  Brenneman,  presently  Secretary  for 
Student  Services,  has  been  awarded  a Dan- 
forth  Campus  Ministry  Grant  and  will  be 
attending  Boston  University  for  a full  year 
beginning  this  September.  His  studies  will 
involve  work  in  the  general  field  of  religion 
and  its  relation  to  higher  education,  the 
counseling  of  and  ministry  to  students. 

* * * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Lehman  have  been 
appointed  by  the  United  Church  Board  for 
World  Ministries  for  a five-year  teaching 


Louis,  Carman  and  Evan  Lehman. 
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assignment  at  the  American  Collegiate  In- 
stitute in  Izmir,  Turkey.  They  will  be 
sailing  Aug.  19. 

Mr.  Lehman  received  a Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  music  in  July  from  Western 
Michigan  University  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Lehman  taught  commerce  and  Eng- 
lish at  Oakwood  Junior  High  in  Kalama- 
zoo this  past  year. 

The  Lehmans  are  both  graduates  of  Go- 
shen College  and  are  members  of  East  Go- 
shen Mennonite  Church.  Mr.  Lehman  was 
originally  from  Kidron,  Ohio,  his  wife  from 
Kokomo,  Ind.  They  are  the  parents  of  one 
son,  Evan,  4%. 


Emilie  Derstine 


Emilie  Derstine,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sam  Derstine  of  Harleysville,  Pa., 
joined  the  radio  staff  at  Harrisonburg,  Va„ 
on  July  15. 

Miss  Derstine  will  serve  as  secretary  to 
Bro.  Hostetter,  Mennonite  Hour  Director 
and  speaker.  Formerly  she  was  employed 
as  secretary  at  Field’s  Furniture  Store,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa. 

Emilie  graduated  from  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  School  in  1962  and  is  a member 
of  the  Salford  Mennonite  Church. 

Grace  Neer,  who  had  been  serving  for 
the  past  two  years  as  Bro.  Hostetter’s  secre- 
tary, plans  to  take  up  further  study  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  this  fall. 


Water  from  Many  Wells 

Collected  by  Nora  Oswald 

Christ  means  a change  because  He  brings 
new  life. 

The  Pharisees  were  not  willing  to  accept 
this  new  life,  and  so  their  homes  were 
closed  to  Him. 

He  comes  to  the  home  only  as  He  comes 
into  the  heart. 

Christ  coming  into  the  heart  gives  pur- 
pose and  right  perspective. 

Every  home  in  our  world  needs  Christ. 

We  are  responsible  to  all  those  who  know 
not  Christ.— Mrs.  Lee  Kanagy. 


csj  OUR  SCHOOLS 


Central  Christian  High  School 

Wendell  Hostetler  has  been  promoted  to 
the  post  of  principal  of  Central  Christian 
High  School  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
During  the  three  years  of  operation,  the 
school  has  left  the  post  unfilled  until  pros- 
pective growth  has  required  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Moving  up  from  the  ranks,  Hostetler 
received  the  appointment  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Superintendent  Clayton  Swartzen- 
truber,  after  three  years  of  teaching  in- 
dustrial arts  and  driver  education  in  the 
school. 

Hostetler  first  studied  at  Goshen  College, 
then  took  the  B.S.  degree  from  Kent  State 
University.  He  is  currently  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Akron  for  the  summer  session 
for  graduate  work  in  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion and  principles  of  secondary  school 
administration. 

As  administrative  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent, Hostetler  will  continue  with  his 
teaching,  along  with  the  additional  assign- 
ment as  principal. 

Two  New  Teachers  Appointed 

James  Neuhouser,  Leo,  Ind.,  and  Ann 
Krabill,  Hesston,  Kans.,  have  received 
teaching  contracts  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Ann  Krabill,  replacing  Mrs.  Lois  Allen 
Lehman  who  resigned  earlier  this  spring, 
will  teach  home  economics  and  serve  as 
dietitian  and  assistant  instructor  in  girls’ 
physical  education. 

James  Neuhouser  is  scheduled  to  teach 
mathematics  and  physical  sciences.  An  ad- 
vanced course  in  mathematics  will  be  of- 
fered under  his  instruction. 


Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 

Twenty-five  students  enrolled  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries’  summer  school,  according  to  the 
director,  Ross  T.  Bender.  They  come  from 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Ari- 
zona, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Japan 
each  contributed  a student.  In  the  group 
were  five  pastors,  three  missionaries,  three 
teachers,  one  physician,  four  homemakers, 
and  nine  students  from  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  Associated  Seminaries. 

Two  courses  were  offered  during  the  first 
term:  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling  by 
Professor  Paul  M.  Miller  and  Theology  of 
Mission  by  Professor  John  H.  Yoder.  The 
pace  of  the  summer  session  is  rapid.  Each 


day’s  lectures  are  the  equivalent  of  the  lec- 
tures during  each  week  of  the  regular 
semester.  A social  evening  for  the  summer 
school  participants  and  their  families 
marked  a break  in  the  busy  schedule  of 
studies.  The  weather  during  most  of  the 
session  was  unseasonably  cool,  which  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  summer 
school  was  the  chapel  in  which  testimonies 
were  given  by  Glen  Habegger,  missionary 
to  migrant  workers  in  Eloy,  Ariz.;  Lee 
Kanagy,  missionary  to  Japan;  Gerald 
Stucky,  missionary  to  Colombia;  and  LeRoy 
B.  Walters,  Sr.,  pastor  of  the  Messiah  Col- 
lege Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  Bro.  Wal- 
ters served  until  recently  in  a mission 
church  in  Baltimore.  These  brethren 
shared  high  lights  of  their  ministry  and 
how  God  has  led  them. 

The  second  term  of  the  summer  school 
began  on  Monday,  July  20.  Three  courses 
are  offered:  The  Ministry  of  the  Laity, 
Professor  Leland  Harder;  Genesis,  Profes- 
sor Millard  Lind;  and  Petrine  Epistles, 
Professor  Erland  Waltner. 


By  B.  Wright 

“Why  wasn’t  this  worth  an  A?”  the 
puzzled  student  asked  his  teacher.  On  his 
paper  he  hadn’t  made  a single  mistake  in 
grammar,  spelling,  or  punctuation.  Yet  his 
theme  seemed  dead. 

Though  no  mortal  has  a magic  formula 
for  life  and  originality,  there  are  pitfalls  of 
"deadness”  which  any  writer  can  side-step. 

One  of  the  easiest  to  avoid  is  monotony 
in  sentence  structure.  Ernest’s  composition 
lumbered  along— one  declarative  sentence 
after  another  following  the  same  basic  pat- 
tern — subject,  verb,  complement  — in  that 
order. 

Sentences  can  declare,  wonder,  or  shout— 
tell,  picture,  or  quote— flow,  march,  or  jerk. 
They  may  be  huge,  middle-sized,  or  tiny. 
Quotations,  phrases,  dependent  clauses, 
verbs,  adjectives  or  adverbs,  participles,  di- 
rect objects,  appositives,  infinitives— any  of 
these  can  begin  a sentence  instead  of  the 
conventional  subject. 

One  caution!  In  striving  for  variety, 
don’t  sacrifice  naturalness.  Writing  should 
sound  like  the  real  speech  of  living  persons. 
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A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

O everlasting  Light! 

Indeed  we  praise  Thee 
For  shining  in  our  uncertain  world, 
With  still  increasing  brightness, 
replacing 

Light  for  darkness,  and  leaving  peace 
unfurled. 

O everlasting  Truth! 

Help  us  to  rejoice. 

Not  only  for  what  is  fair  in  our  lot, 

But  for  the  difficulty,  the  perplexity, 
the  trial; 

And  for  faith  inspired  daily,  by  solemn 
dangers  fraught. 

O everlasting  Strength! 

Enable  us  to  bear 

The  pressing  burdens  of  our  neighbor; 
Give  grace  to  pardon  all  who  have 
offended  us, 

To  forbear  the  annoyances  in  those  with 
whom  we  labor. 

O everlasting  Love! 

We  beseech  Thee 

For  those  of  every  nation, 

In  soul  poverty,  and  superstitions  bound, 
that  they 

May  in  Thy  call,  by  love  through  us, 
respond  to  Thy  salvation. 

O everlasting  Rest! 

Pour  out  Thy  Holy  Spirit  on  us, 

To  obliterate  the  tension  of  our  hearts 
today; 

Burn  through  us  flames  of  love  for 
souls  intense, 

To  accomplish  Thy  commands,  and 
conform  to  Thy  will  alway. 

Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—Myron  Amstutz. 

In  a Retirement  Home 

By  Ira  Eigsti 

The  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans.,  is 
my  choice  because  here  I have: 

1.  A home.  Convenient  and  attractive 
characteristics  that  have  been  built  into 
this  retirement  home  contribute  toward 
producing  a homelike  atmosphere.  The 
ample  size  and  good  arrangement  of  rooms, 
with  built-in  conveniences,  provide  com- 
fortable living  quarters.  A very  dependable 
furnace,  and  a quality  air  conditioner,  with 
individual  controls,  enable  me  to  choose  my 
own  physically  favorable  climate.  The  auto- 


Bro.  Eigsti,  formerly  minister  at  Tiskilwa,  111., 
wrote  this  word  of  appreciation  entirely  volun- 
tarily. 


made  washer  and  drier  almost  make  recrea- 
tion out  of  the  weekly  clothes-washing 
chore.  The  table  top  electric  stove  and 
automatically  controlled  oven  make  cook- 
ing easy.  The  ruggedness,  design,  and 
beauty  of  the  interior  architecture,  with 
drapes  and  floor  covering,  have  an  appear- 
ance that  is  appealing.  The  finances  need- 
ed to  become  established  in  the  Villa,  and 
continue  residence,  are  about  equal  to  what 
is  needed  to  privately  own  and  maintain  a 
home.  Ease  of  mind  is  attained  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  responsibility  to  maintain  a 
home.  This  structural  property,  the  ap- 
pliances, drapes,  and  floor  coverings  are 
owned  and  maintained  by  our  General  Mis- 
sion Board.  The  sum  total  of  all  these  fea- 
tures adds  up  to  make  this  a home  within 
a home. 


Residents  at  Schowalter  Villa  find  fellowship 
enriching. 


2.  A Fellowship.  In  this  place  of  resi- 
dence I am  living  right  in  the  midst  of 
folks  among  whom  I feel  very  much  at 
home.  My  close  neighbors  served  many 
years  in  various  fields  and  had  many  experi- 
ences as  they  were  answering  the  call  of  the 
Lord.  A faithful  devotion  to  the  Lord  dur- 
ing this  long  time  of  service  has  seasoned 
and  mellowed  them.  One  of  the  results  is 
advance  maturity.  Fellowship  with  such 
people  is  very  interesting,  enriching,  en- 
couraging, and  rewarding. 

3.  Activity.  This  is  a place  of  residence 
where  I can  select  and  follow  my  own 
planned  activity.  If  I want  to  get  some 
suitable  paying  job  for  income,  this  is  my 
privilege.  As  various  ways  and  means  are 
available  to  continue  serving  the  Lord,  this 
is  a favorable  environment  to  keep  on  with 
such  activity.  When  I want  to  engage  in 
my  choice  hobbies,  nothing  is  set  up  here 
to  hinder  me.  When  the  nearby  college 
(Hesston)  has  activities  that  look  attractive, 
it  is  but  a short  walk  to  get  there.  Their 
varied  programs  are  to  me  educational, 
recreational,  and  inspiring.  Making  ac- 
quaintance with  students  helps  me  keep  a 
youthful  outlook  on  life.  This  helps  put 
life  into  living. 

4.  Contentment.  In  the  total  over-all 
plans  of  the  Villa  operations  are  arrange- 
ments to  take  care  of  me  for  the  balance  of 
my  life.  If  and  when  I get  to  the  place 
where  it  becomes  burdensome  to  me  to  do 
my  own  cooking  and  housekeeping,  I can 


move  into  a room  in  the  Villa,  where  all 
this  is  done  by  a competent  staff.  If  I be- 
come unable  to  move  around  on  my  own 
power,  hospital  care  is  available  in  a very 
congenial  environment.  Since  this  retire- 
ment home  is  owned  and  operated  by  our 
General  Mission  Board,  I have  no  cause  for 
the  slightest  anxiety  about  the  continuance 
of  Schowalter  Villa.  This  dwelling  place  is 
my  number  one  choice.  I would  rather  live 
where  I am  now  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world. 


HOW  CIVILIZED  ARE  WE? 

(Continued  from  page  665) 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  Paul  tells  us,  “gave  him- 
self for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us 
from  this  present  evil  world”  (Gal.  1:4). 

Our  civilized  world  is  not  as  civilized  as 
it  thinks  it  is.  Ours  is  a world  that  is  full 
of  fear  and  frustration.  Our  country  is 
made  up  of  a race  of  crazy,  mixed-up 
people. 

But  not  so  the  true  Christian.  “For  God 
hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a sound  mind” 
(II  Tim.  1:7). 

Let  us  live,  not  according  to  the  patterns 
of  this  world,  but  according  to  the  stand- 
ards given  us  in  God’s  Word.  The  Bible  is 
our  only  true  yardstick. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 


WHEN  YOU  PRAY 

(Continued  from  page  667) 

succour  them  that  are  tempted”  (Heb. 
2:18) . We  ask,  “Why  was  Jesus  tempted?” 

(1)  It  gave  proof  of  His  true  humanity. 
(2)  It  was  part  of  His  example  for  us.  (3) 
It  formed  part  of  His  personal  discipline. 
(4)  It  formed  part  of  His  preparation  to 
be  a sympathizing  Intercessor."5 

There  is  no  way  of  getting  around  it.  If 
we  are  going  to  live  fruitful  prayer  lives, 
we  will  have  to  take  the  Master’s  way.  It 
will  take  time  alone  in  prayer  until  we 
overcome  the  temptations,  the  sins,  that 
beset  us.  It  took  the  Master  forty  days  of 
intense  inner  struggle.  He  stayed  with  it 
until  He  won  the  battle  and  was  prepared 
to  face  His  lifework.  Jesus  was  tempted  be- 
cause of  who  He  was.  We  are  tempted  be- 
cause of  who  we  are. 

A life  of  prayer  involves  difficulties— one 
of  which  is  being  misunderstood.  It  is  a 
lonely  life.  You  may  be  as  busy  as  any  per- 
son in  the  congregation  and  yet  judged  as 
doing  little.  That  is  one  of  the  prices  that 
has  to  be  paid.  Time  must  be  set  aside— 
and  a place— and  rigorously  adhered  to. 
There  will  be  unavoidable  interruptions  at 
times,  but  if  prayer  habits  have  been  con- 

5.  American  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
p.  62. 
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scientiously  and  consciously  formed,  to  pray 
in  the  crowd  will  become  more  easy  and 
natural. 

In  the  emphasis  on  secret  prayer,  group 
prayer  is  not  to  be  minimized.  In  Matt. 
18:20  the  Master  promised:  ‘‘Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.” 

Some  visitors  came  to  the  tabernacle 
where  Evangelist  Charles  E.  Spurgeon  was 
preaching  and  wanted  to  know  the  secret 
of  his  success.  Just  before  the  service  he 
took  them  to  the  basement  where  several 
groups  were  praying.  He  explained  that 
while  he  would  be  preaching  these  would 
be  praying  for  him.  This,  he  said,  was  the 
secret  of  his  power. 

Church  people  today  are  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  start  and  carry  on 
prayer  groups  successfully.  Simply  starting 
a group  because  it  is  a good  thing  does  not 
seem  to  provide  sufficient  momentum  to 
yield  returns.  There  must  be  an  impelling 
motive.  It  may  be  a local  need.  Or  it  may 
be  a national  or  overseas  problem.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  race  issue.  This,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  the  task  of  the  Christian 
Church.  At  least,  if  it  is  solved,  there  is 
where  it  will  be  solved.  Groups  are  needed 
to  seek  the  Holy  Spirit’s  guidance  in  facing 
this  problem:  to  pray  for  the  Vincent  Hard- 
ings and  others  who  are  working  so  faith- 
fully at  the  difficult  mission.  They  need 
people  to  share  with  them  and  pray 
through  with  them. 

It  is  inspiring  to  see  a list  of  names  of 
missionaries  supported  by  a congregation 
in  the  church  bulletin.  There  is  an  un- 
limited opportunity  for  groups,  as  well  as 
individuals,  to  support  these  in  prayer. 
Short,  meaningful  letters  to  them  to  find 
out  their  needs  and  continuing  with  them 
in  prayer  until  the  answer  comes  are  really 
supporting  the  missionary. 

Nothing  is  more  depressing  to  a person 
coming  from  a distant  mission  field  than 
to  sit  in  a midweek  prayer  meeting  where 
all  the  topics  for  prayer  are  local. 

Obedience  to  Christ  is  essential.  In  Matt. 
9:38  He  says:  "Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest.”  How  often  are 
we  praying  this  prayer,  specifically,  be- 
lievingly? 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Emma  Becher,  of  the  Beech,  Louisville, 
Ohio,  congregation,  celebrated  her  90th 
birthday,  July  10. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Merle  Stoltzfus,  Elverson,  Pa.,  at  Lam- 
bert, Whitmer,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  2-9.  Aquila 
Stoltzfus,  Grayson,  N.C.,  at  Rockville, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  July  27  to  Aug.  2.  James 
Harris,  Anderson,  S.C.,  at  Reading,  Pa. 


Omar  Kurtz,  Oley,  Pa.,  at  North  Clinton, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Oct.  18-25. 

A.  J.  Metzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Forks, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Sept.  20-27.  Ivan  R. 
Lind,  Milford,  Nebr.,  at  Manson,  Iowa, 
Sept.  13-20.  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  at  Poole  and  Millbank,  Ont., 
Sept.  20-27. 

Calendar 

Little  Eden  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich. 

Christian  Business  & Professional  Week,  Aug.  1-8. 
Christian  Fellowship  & Family  Week,  Aug.  8-15. 
Farmers’  Week,  Aug.  15-22. 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  I,  Aug.  22-29. 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  II,  Sept.  1-7. 

Rocky  Mountain  Camp 
Family  Music  Week,  Aug.  1-8. 

Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
meeting,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  4-6,  1964. 
Sunday  School  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug. 
6-9,  1964. 

Ohio  Christian  Workers’  Conference  at  Elida  High 
School  Auditorium,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-11. 

Black  Rock  Retreat 

Spiritual  Renewal  Conference,  Aug.  9-16. 

Christian  Family  Business  Retreat,  Aug.  19-23. 
Adult  Retreat,  Sept.  5-7. 

Women’s  Retreat,  Oct.  9,  10. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Illinois  Conference,  East  Bend.  Fisher,  111.,  Aug. 

13- 15. 

South  Central  Conference,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug. 

14- 16;  Pershing  Street  Church  as  host. 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Kitchener  Memorial 

Auditorium,  Kitchener,  Ont..  Aug.  19-22. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
50th  anniversary  program,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  26-30. 
Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference, 
Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  West  Pikes  Peak  at  Thirty- 
Third,  Sept.  5-7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  14. 

Church  Camps 

Black  Rock  Retreat: 

Spiritual  Renewal  Conference,  Aug.  9- 
16.  Speaker:  B.  Charles  Hostetter. 

Christian  Family  Business  Retreat,  Aug. 
19-23.  Speakers:  Richard  E.  Martin  and 
Frank  Bishop. 

Adult  Retreat,  Sept.  5-7.  Speakers:  Silas 
W.  Brydge,  Henry  W.  Frank.  Camp  Di- 
rector: Amos  W.  Shertzer. 

Women’s  Retreat,  Oct.  9,  10.  Speakers: 
Mrs.  Clarence  (Betty)  Piefer  and  Mrs.  Peter 
(Susie)  RutL 

For  literature  or  applications  write  to: 
Black  Rock  Retreat,  Route  1,  Kirkwood, 
Pa.  Telephone  Kirkwood  LA  9-2179,  or 
Lancaster  393-7541. 

* 

Says  Robert  L.  Smith  in  the  Arkansas 
Baptist,  “We  have  learned  to  fly  through 
the  air  faster  and  higher  than  the  birds; 
swim  under  the  sea  deeper  and  farther 
than  the  fish;  we  can  travel  in  space  with 
greater  freedom  than  the  moon— we  now 
desperately  need  power  to  walk  on  the 
earth  like  a man  I” 

Frank  S.  Mead  in  Tarbell’s  Teachers'  Guide  for 
1964  (Fleming  H.  Revell). 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Ministering  to  Deeply  Troubled  People, 
by  Ernest  E.  Bruder;  Prentice  Hall;  1963; 
144  pp.;  $2.95. 

This  is  one  of  several  books  of  its  kind 
in  the  series  of  Successful  Pastoral  Counsel- 
ing books,  with  Russell  L.  Dicks,  General 
Editor.  This  volume  is  designed  to  give  the 
parish  minister  a basic  understanding  of 
mental  illness,  and  his  role  in  ministering 
to  troubled  people.  Author  Bruder  shows 
how  the  pastor  can  help  in  prevention, 
detection,  hospitalization,  rehabilitation, 
and  in  community  enlightenment. 

The  case  studies  used  give  insight  into 
the  patient’s  inner  feelings  of  despair, 
anxiety,  and  loss  of  faith.  This  book  de- 
serves thorough  and  intensive  reading  by 
all  persons  involved  in  the  healing  minis- 
try. I recommend  it  for  doctors,  ministers, 
social  workers,  nurses,  and  others  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  mental  illness  of  any 
kind.— Glenn  B.  Martin. 

Get  Off  the  Fence:  Morals  for  Moderns, 
by  Thomas  A.  Fry,  Jr.;  Revell;  1963;  127 
pp.;  $2.50. 

The  subtitle,  “Morals  for  Moderns,"  gives 
a better  clue  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
than  the  title.  The  author  deals  with  spe- 
cific issues,  such  as  honesty,  adultery,  false 
witness,  and  alcoholism.  He  also  speaks  to 
the  point  of  the  philosophy  of  communism 
and  the  religious  crisis  in  our  schools.  Argu- 
ments for  morality  are  convincing,  appeal 
for  integrity  is  well  conceived,  and  the  im- 
plications of  immorality  are  clearly  set 
forth.  Although  there  is  a chapter  denounc- 
ing divorce  (10),  there  is  also  a little  ques- 
tion raised  about  his  application  of  Moses’ 
reason  for  divorce  to  our  times  (p.  65).  The 
general  tone  of  the  book  is  quite  satis- 
factory and  the  forthrightness  with  which 
modern  issues  are  dealt  with  is  commend- 
able. The  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  con- 
science (3)  is  very  good.— John  R.  Mumaw. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit:  Selected  Writ- 
ings of  Roland  Allen,  by  Roland  Allen, 
edited  by  David  M.  Paton;  Eerdmans;  1962; 
208  pp.;  $1.65. 

For  those  interested  in  Roland  Allen, 
this  paperback  collection  of  his  writings 
will  be  of  special  interest,  since  these  all 
have  been  long  out  of  print,  and  most  of 
them  are  now  unobtainable  elsewhere.  The 
present  volume  is  designed  on  the  same 
format  as  a companion  volume  to  Eerd- 
mans' two  previous  paperback  reprints  of 
Allen's  larger  works:  Missionary  Methods: 
St.  Paul’s  or  Ours?  and  The  Spontaneous 
Expansion  of  the  Church  and  the  Causes 
Which  Hinder  It. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  volume  is  a 
biographical  memoir  of  Roland  Allen  by 
Alexander  McLeish,  which  goes  a long  way 
in  helping  us  understand  this  great  mis- 
sionary, who  has  only  recently  come  into 
his  own  (p.  89).  In  addition,  this  volume 
closes  with  a letter  of  resignation  from  a 
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pastorate  by  Allen,  which  further  reveals 
the  person  of  Allen.  There  is  also  a com- 
plete listing  of  his  works,  some  53  books, 
pamphlets,  and  articles.  Finally,  there  is  an 
index  to  Bible  references. 

Allen’s  ideas  are  simple  (although  revolu- 
tionary in  his  day  of  25-30  years  ago)  but 
extremely  compelling.  In  this  volume,  the 
writings  emphasize  the  Holy  Spirit  in  mis- 
sions and  the  voluntary  clergy  or  nonpro- 
fessional ministry.  The  latter  is  a current 
feature  of  our  mission  board  and  MCC 
programs,  but  Allen  was  advocating  this  25 
years  ago. 

This  is  a hard  book  to  put  down,  full  of 
jolts  and  hardheaded  missionary  thinking 
that  needs  to  be  heard  today.  If  you  have 
not  read  one  of  Allen’s  books,  this  is  a 
good  one  to  begin  with.  An  important 
book  for  every  layman,  pastor,  and  mission- 
ary.—Robert  Lee. 

God’s  Will  and  Your  Life,  by  T.  B.  Mas- 
ton;  Broadman  Press;  1964  ; 92  pp.;  $1.95. 

This  little  book  is  written  by  the  author 
of  Right  or  Wrong?  a book  that  has  been 
very  popular  with  youth  and  youth  leaders 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  author 
draws  from  his  experiences  in  counseling 
youth  and  listening  to  their  problems. 
God’s  will  must  be  sought  for  all  of  life  and 
so  He  gives  help  in  the  areas  of  choosing 
your  lifework,  a life  companion,  and  in 
making  daily  decisions.  There  are  several 
chapters  on  how  we  may  know  God’s  will 
through  Bible  study,  prayer,  obedience  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  through  the  counsel 
of  others.  He  says,  "Look  beyond  the  prob- 
lem to  God’s  ultimate  purpose,  to  conform 
us  to  His  image.”  It  is  written  for  youth 
and  would  make  a fine  addition  to  our 
youth  libraries.— Fannie  Wenger. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord'' 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Bauman,  Lincoln  and  Margaret  (Quelch), 
Wallenstein,  Ont.,  fifth  child,  first  son,  Glenn 
Seth,  July  4,  1964. 

Beck,  Garold  and  Neva  (Miller),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Linda 
Marie,  July  12,  1964. 

Brenneman,  Rollin  Dale  and  Edna  Marie 
(Chupp),  Kalona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Rollin  Dale, 
Jr.,  Feb.  14,  1964. 

Fry,  Jake  and  Mary  Ellen  (Bontrager),  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  third  daughter,  Jana  Kay, 
July  8,  1964. 

Handrich,  Ron  and  Betty  (Miller),  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  second  son,  Mitchell  Clayt,  June 
27,  1964. 

Harris,  Ralph  and  Janice  (Kurtz),  Middle- 
burg,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fourth  son,  Mark 
James,  July  14,  1964. 

Klopfenstein,  Robert  and  Janet  (Mumaw), 
Smithville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Robert 
Wynn,  July  14,  1964. 

Leis,  Albert  and  Irene  (Brunk),  Poole,  Ont., 
first  child,  Charlotte  Ann,  June  28,  1964. 

Lutz,  James  C.  and  Shirley  M.  (Kolb),  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter, 
Beth  Eileen,  July  16,  1964. 

Miller,  Donald  G.  and  Nancy  (Reedy),  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  first  child,  Karen  Sue.  July  3, 
1964. 


Miller,  Owen,  Jr.,  and  Carol  (Miller),  Mil- 
ford, Ind.,  fourth  son,  Byron,  July  1,  1964. 

Raber,  Alvin  and  Kathy  (Mullet),  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  second  son,  Dalpnon  Lee,  July  8, 
1964. 

Reed,  Harold  and  Ethel  (Martin),  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  first  child,  Linford  Ray,  July  14, 
1964. 

Rupp,  Marlin  and  Bueta  (Yoder),  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  seventh  child,  second  son,  Arnold 
Dean,  April  13,  1964. 

Schrock,  John  Dale  and  Phyllis  (Shrock), 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  second  daughter,  Angela 
Kay  (stillborn),  April  21,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Bryan  and  Margaret,  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Ellen 
Renee,  July  9,  1964. 

Strife,  Clair  A.  and  Naomi  R.  (Myers), 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  fourth  daughter,  Twila 
Joy,  June  22,  1964. 

Troester,  Hans  and  Irene  (Gerber),  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Teresa 
Ann,  July  7,  1964. 

Troyer,  Lauren  and  Verba  (Schweitzer),  Bea- 
ver Crossing,  Nebr.,  fifth  child,  third  son, 
Anthony  Lauren,  July  16,  1964. 

Wenger,  Ronald  and  Arlene  (Yoder),  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  first  child,  Brent  Laurel,  June 
21,  1964. 

Yoder,  Amos  and  Goldie  (Miller),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ralph  Eugene, 
July  3,  1964. 

Zehr,  Floyd  J.  and  Pearl  (Bauman),  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Bonnie 
Marie,  July  17,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Heraid  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Baker— Weaver.— Charles  E.  Baker,  Staunton 
(Va.)  cong.,  and  A.  Lois  Weaver,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  by  Paul  L.  Kratz  at  the 
Staunton  Church,  July  11,  1964. 

Burkholder  — Roth.  — Howard  Burkholder, 
Bluesky  (Alta.)  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Roth,  East 
Zorra  cong.,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  by  Henry  Yantzi, 
assisted  by  Paul  Burkholder,  brother  of  the 
groom,  at  East  Zorra,  July  11,  1964. 

Derstine— Moyer.— Glenn  L.  Derstine,  Sou- 
derton  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Sylvia  H.  Moyer,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Rockhill  cong.,  by  John  E.  Lapp  at 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  July  11,  1964. 

Friesen— Roth.— Edward  J.  Friesen,  Eagle- 
sham,  Alta.,  Duchess  cong.,  and  Lois  Faye 
Roth,  Tofield,  Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  by  H.  R. 
Boettger  at  Salem,  June  26,  1964. 

Gerber  — Gerber.  — Lome  David  Gerber, 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  and  Viola  Elizabeth  Ger- 
ber, Gadshill,  Ont.,  both  of  the  Poole  cong.,  by 
Herbert  Schultz  at  the  church,  June  13,  1964. 

Hilty— Helmuth.— Kenneth  Hilty,  Sonnen- 
berg  cong.,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  and  Verda  Hel- 
muth, South  Lawrence  (Wis.)  cong.,  by  D.  Ed- 
ward Diener  at  Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  June  6, 
1964. 

Horst— Steiner.— Clarence  G.  Horst,  Seville, 
Ohio,  Maple  Hill  cong.,  and  Edith  A.  Steiner, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  County  Line  cong.,  by  Carl  J. 
Good  at  the  County  Line  Church,  May  30, 
1964. 

Jones— Hess.— Gary  E.  Jones,  Irma,  Alta.,  Sa- 
lem cong.,  and  Eunice  M.  Hess,  Minbum, 
Alta.,  Mt.  Joy  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  H.  R.  Boettger 
at  Salem,  July  10,  1964. 

Keener— Showalter.— DeWayne  M.  Keener, 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and  Ellen 
Ruth  Showalter,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Salem 


Ridge  cong.,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin  at  Cedar 
Grove,  June  6,  1964. 

King— Shenk.— Laurence  King,  Atglen,  Pa., 
Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Shirley  Shenk,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis  at  East  Petersburg,  March  28,  1964. 

Kratz— Nolt.— Vernon  H.  Kratz,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  H.  Nolt, 
Mt.  Joy  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Henry  W.  Frank  at  the 
Mt.  Joy  Church,  July  5,  1964. 

Landis— Bomberger.— David  L.  Landis,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Lois  M.  Bom- 
berger,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by  Homer  D. 
Bomberger  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  July  11, 
1964. 

Lapp— Hibbard.— Gene  Edward  Lapp,  Ster- 
ling, 111.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Jean  Hibbard,  Rock  Falls,  111.,  First  Congre- 
gational cong.,  by  A.  C.  Good  at  his  home, 
July  11,  1964. 

Lentz— Frey.— Ralph  Elroy  Lentz,  Elizabeth- 
town (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Miriam  June  Frey,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  by  Clarence  E.  Lutz 
at  the  Elizabethtown  Church,  June  28,  1964. 

Loucks— Franz.— Loren  Loucks,  Windom, 
Kans.,  West  Liberty  cong.,  and  Rojean  Franz, 
Inman  (Kans.)  cong.,  by  Roger  Siebert  at  the 
Inman  Mennonite  Church,  May  31,  1964. 

Martin— Showalter.— Arvid  L.  Martin,  Green- 
castle, Pa.,  and  Lorraine  Ida  Showalter,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  both  of  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by 
Nelson  L.  Martin  at  the  church,  July  11,  1964. 

Mast— Strunk.— Floyd  M.  Mast,  Greenwood, 
(Del.)  cong.,  and  Muriel  K.  Strunk,  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  by  Alvin  E.  Mast  at 
Vincent,  June  20,  1964. 

Miller— Dickerson.— Willard  R.  Miller,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.,  Providence  C.M.  cong.,  and 
Barbara  J.  Dickerson,  Virginia  Beach,  Mt. 
Pleasant  cong.,  by  Amos  D.  Wenger,  Jr.,  at  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  June  28,  1964. 

Steiner— Geiser.— Clayton  Steiner  and  Ruth 
Geiser,  both  of  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  by  Elno  Steiner  and  Irvin  Nussbaum  at 
the  church,  July  11,  1964. 

Thierer— Unzicker.— Frederick  Thierer, 
Washburn,  111.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Carol 
Ray  Unzicker,  Washburn,  Metamora  cong.,  by 
Roy  Bucher  at  the  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  June  14,  1964. 

Vanpelit— Falb.— Lloyd  Van  pelt  and  Luella 
Mae  Falb,  both  of  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Pleasant 
View  cong,,  by  Carl  J.  Good  at  the  church, 
June  27,  1964. 

Weaver— Good.— Roy  D.  Weaver  and  Doris 
E.  Good,  both  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  Chester  cong., 
by  Carl  J.  Good  at  the  church,  June  7,  1964. 

Wenger— Landis.— James  Wenger,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Faith  Landis, 
Hesston  (Kans.)  cong.,  by  John  Landis,  father 
of  the  bride,  at  the  Hesston  Church,  June  6, 
1964. 

Yeager  — Wagaman.  — Robert  Earl  Yeager, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and 
Donna  Marie  Wagaman,  Scotland,  Pa.,  Pond 
Bank  cong.,  by  Marlin  D.  Lehman  at  the 
Marion  (Pa.)  Church,  July  4,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Ebersole,  Edwin  E.,  was  bom  at  Sterling,  111., 
March  7,  1874;  died  at  Rittman,  Ohio,  July  14, 
1964;  aged  90  y.  4 m.  5 d.  On  Dec.  7,  1898, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Bennett,  who  died 
March  12,  1959.  Surviving  are  2 sons  and  3 
daughters  (Clarence,  Ardus— Mrs.  LeRoy  Hos- 
tetler, Allen,  Helen— Mrs.  Clifford  Mann,  and 
Ruth— Mrs.  Leon  Glick),  one  sister  (Ann  Eber- 
sole), 15  grandchildren,  and  24  great-grand- 
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children.  One  son  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Goshen  College  Mennonile 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
lilockcr-Harris  Funeral  Home,  July  16,  in 
cuarge  of  John  H.  Mosemann  and  s.  C.  Yoder; 
interment  in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Eshlemau,  George  S.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Ida 
(Strite)  Eshlemau,  was  born  near  Hagerstown, 
MU.,  Sept.  14,  1883;  died  June  6,  H»64;  aged 
80  y.  8 in.  23  d.  On  Aug.  1,  1906,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Amanda  Weaver,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  Oct.  24,  1961.  Surviving  are  2 children 
(Merle  W.  and  Lela— Mrs.  Clarence  Y.  Fretz), 

0 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Phares  Winner,  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Mar- 
lin, and  Mrs.  Jacob  E.  Martin,  Sr.).  He  was  a 
member  of  Miller's  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Reiff  Church, 
June  10,  in  charge  of  Samuel  Martin  and 
Irvin  Shank. 

Glick,  Edna  Cathryn,  daughter  of  Yost  and 
Jennie  (Wills)  King,  was  bom  in  Mifflin  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1909;  died  of  cancer  at  her  home, 
Rustburg,  Va.,  July  7,  1964;  aged  55  y.  6 m. 

1 d.  On  Feb.  28,  1931,  she  was  married  to 
Willis  C.  Glick,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  and  3 daughters  (Wesley,  Lena— Mrs. 
Merlin  Steiner,  Ethel— Mrs.  Thomas  De  Haven, 
Esther,  Caleb,  and  Titus),  4 brothers  (Elmer, 
William,  Isaiah,  and  Samuel),  and  2 sisters 

(Mary— Mrs.  John  Weller  and  Mattie— Mrs.  

Hartz).  Three  children  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  C.M.  Church, 
Gladys,  Va..  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  9,  in  charge  of  Eli  B.  Yoder,  Crist  Kurtz, 
and  Milton  O.  Hostedler. 

Grove,  Almeda,  daughter  of  Edward  M.  and 
Rebecca  (Ness)  Landis,  was  born  near  Stony 
Brook,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1891;  died  at  the  Waynes- 
boro Hospital,  March  26,  1964;  aged  72  y.  5 m. 
9 d.  On  Nov.  19,  1911,  she  was  married  to 
John  F.  Grove,  who  survives.  He  is  a retired 
minister  of  the  Cedar  Grove  congregation, 
Greencastle,  Pa.  Also  surviving  are  7 children 
(Lois  Arlenna— Mrs.  Adam  D.  Baer,  Dwight 
Lyman,  Naomia  Alverta— Mrs.  Albert  Shohat, 
John,  Ruth  Almeda— Mrs.  John  B.  West,  Ethan 
Lamar,  and  Esther  Arlene— Mrs.  Stanley  R. 
Johnson),  one  foster  son  (Robert  W.  Lock- 
baum),  2 brothers  and  2 sisters  (John,  Lowell. 
Violet,  and  Margaret— Mrs.  Preston  Shank). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Cedar  Grove  con- 
gregation, where  funeral  services  were  held 
March  29,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  Good,  Walter 
Gable,  and  Nelson  Martin. 

Harshbarger,  Reuben,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Eash)  Harshbarger,  was  bom  Aug.  3, 
1874;  died  at  the  Horn  Rest  Home,  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio.  July  2,  1964;  aged  89  y.  10  m.  29  d.  On 
.Sept.  30,  1897,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Yoder, 
who  died  March  24,  1949.  Surviving  are  3 
children  (Irene— Mrs.  Albert  Zook,  Effie— Mrs. 
David  Markley,  and  A.  A.  Harshbarger)  and 
12  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
South  Union  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Hostetter  Memorial  Home,  July  6, 
in  charge  of  Nelson  Kanagy;  interment  in 
South  Union  Cemetery. 

Krabill,  Lydia  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Eli  and 
Lydia  (Plank)  Krabill,  was  born  in  Champaign 
Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  23,  1899;  died  at  the  Liberty 
Rest  Home,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  July  3.  1964; 
aged  65  y.  4 m.  10  d.  She  was  owner  and  oper- 
ator of  the  rest  home.  Surviving  are  one 
brother  (Fred)  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Minnie 
Kempfe).  She  was  a member  of  the  South  Un- 
ion Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
lulv  6,  in  charge  of  Nelson  Kanagy;  interment 
in  Alexander  Cemetery,  DeGraff,  Ohio. 

Landis,  Eva  D.,  daughter  of  Jacob  L.  and 
Sue  Grim,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  7, 
1901;  died  at  Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  after  a lingering  illness, 
May  5,  1964;  aged  62  y.  8 m.  28  d.  In  April, 
1922,  she  was  married  to  Abram  P.  Landis, 
who  died  in  1943.  Surviving  are  4 children 


(Dorothy— Mrs.  J.  R.  Gehman,  Evelyn— Mrs. 
John  M.  Shenk,  Joanna— Mrs.  Earl  A.  Yoder, 
and  Sylvia  Little),  14  grandchildren,  3 sisters 
(Ruth,  Edith,  and  Miriam),  and  2 brothers 
Clyde  and  Earl).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  May  7,  in  charge  of 
Myron  Augsburger  and  Harold  Eshleman;  in- 
terment in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Seranus  S.,  son  of  Manasseh  and 
Magdalena  Martin,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Typ., 
Ont.,  Dec.  10,  1887;  died  at  his  home  in  Flora- 
dale,  Ont.,  June  5,  1964;  aged  76  y.  5 m.  26  d. 
In  1912  he  was  married  to  Blandina  Gingrich, 
who  died  in  1956.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Elmer, 
Willard,  and  Floyd),  5 daughters  (Lena— Mrs. 
John  Snyder,  Naomi— Mrs.  Ephraim  Hoffman, 
Valina,  Lucinda,  and  Viola),  8 grandchildren, 
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3 brothers  (David,  Eden,  and  Ephraim),  and  4 
sisters  (Rebecca— Mrs.  Moses  Martin,  Valina— 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Bauman,  Lucinda— Mrs.  Clayton 
Martin,  and  Salome— Mrs.  Harvey  Bauman). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Floradale  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  9,  in 
charge  of  Rufus  Jutzi. 

Moyer,  Myrtle  Y.,  daughter  of  Samuel  M. 
and  Emma  (Yoder)  Moyer,  was  bom  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1890;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  16,  1964;  aged 
73  y.  10  m.  10  d.  On  Nov.  12,  1910,  she  was 
married  to  Abram  R.  Moyer,  who  died  in 
April,  1960.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Harley 
M.,  Clyde  M.,  Myrtle  M.— Mrs.  Harold  Min- 
inger,  and  Janet  M.— Mrs.  Kenneth  Beer),  14 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Walter).  She  was  a member  of  the 
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For  Sunday  Evening  Services 
for  1965 


This  annual  publication  will  provide  new  and  enlarged  program 
helps  for  Sunday  evening  services  for  1965.  These  new  program 
materials,  published  on  an  annual  basis  in  Program  Guide,  will 
replace  those  now  appearing  on  a monthly  basis  in  Builder. 

The  Program  Guide  for  1965  will  contain  suggestions  for  40 
programs.  These  will  be  classified  by  subjects.  They  will  not  be 
dated.  Each  congregation  can  select  the  programs  in  keeping  with 
their  own  needs  and  schedule  them  as  they  desire. 

The  1965  Program  Guide  will  be  available  in  early  October  of 
1964  to  give  planning  groups  ample  time  to  plan  their  January 
meetings.  The  Guide  will  be  listed  on  the  Sunday-school  literature 
order  blank  and  can  be  ordered  with  the  October-December  1964 
Sunday-school  materials. 

The  Guide  is  being  prepared  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Paul  Schrock  and  the  40  lessons  are  being  written  by  many  different 
capable  writers.  The  Program  Guide  will  contain  160  pages  and  sell 
for  $1.50  per  copy. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  free  copies  of  a 20-page 
prospectus  if  your  Sunday-school  leaders  have  not  already  received 
these  full  details. 

Mennonite  Publishing  House 
Scottdale,  Pa. 
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Blooming  Glen  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  July  20,  in  charge  of  David  F. 
Derstine,  Jr. 

Musselman,  Henry  G.,  was  born  near  Vern- 
field,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1891;  died  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  14,  1964; 
aged  72  y.  10  m.  2 d.  His  wife  preceded  him 
in  death  in  July,  1959.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Russell  B.  and  Roy  B.),  6 grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  William 
Price  and  Mrs.  Perry  Koffel),  and  one  brother 
(Raymond  G.).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Plains  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  18,  in  charge  of  J.  C.  Clemens  and 
Wayne  Kratz. 

Nafziger,  Katherine  M.,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian and  Salome  (Litwiller)  Eichelberger,  was 
born  at  Emden,  111.,  Feb.  12,  1904;  died  at  the 
Hopedale  (111.)  Hospital,  following  a long  ill- 
ness, June  26,  1964;  aged  60  y.  4 m.  14  d.  On 
Aug.  3,  1924,  she  was  married  to  C.  Ralph 
Nafziger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Doris— Mrs.  Mahlon  Springer,  Mar- 
jorie—Mrs.  Elton  Gunden,  and  Darlene— Mrs. 
Raymond  Owen),  one  son  (D.  Lynn),  13  grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Joe,  Albert,  and  Amos), 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Alma  Birky  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Miller).  She  was  a member  of  the  Hopedale 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
29,  in  charge  of  Norman  Kauffmann. 

Nafziger,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Christian 
/..  and  Lena  (Grieser)  Nafziger,  was  born  at 
Stuttgart,  Ark.,  Feb.  5.  1887;  died  at  the  Hope- 
dale  (III.)  Nursing  Home,  June  21,  1964;  aged 
77  y.  4 m.  16  d.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Eliza- 
beth Nafziger)  and  one  brother  (Christian  W.). 
•She  was  a member  of  the  Hopedale  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  24,  in 
charge  of  Howard  Wittrig. 

Nolt,  Reuben  B.,  son  of  Christian  N.  and 
Maria  (Brubaker)  Nolt,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  23.  1891;  died  June  18,  1964; 
aged  72  y.  5 m.  26  d.  On  Jan.  29,  1914,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  S.  Bless,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Lavina— Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Musser,  Richard  B..  and  Beatrice— 
Mrs.  Clarence  Becker),  9 grandchildren,  and  2 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Church,  Columbia.  Pa.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  22,  in  charge 
of  Raymond  Charles. 

Showalter,  Bradley  Scott,  son  of  Darrel  and 
Janet  (Frey)  Showalter,  was  born  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  July  9,  1964;  died  of  a congenital  heart 
condition  July  13,  1964;  aged  4 days.  Besides 
his  parents,  his  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Frey  and  Mrs.  Lala  Showalter)  survive. 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  the  West  Union 
Cemetery,  Parnell,  Iowa.  July  17,  in  charge  of 
Paul  T.  Guengerich. 

Swartzendruber,  Peter  M.,  son  of  Joseph  P. 
and  Magdalena  (Slagell)  Swartzendruber,  was 
l>orn  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  July  18,  1894;  died 
at  Wellman,  Iowa,  July  14,  1964;  aged  69  y. 
11  m.  27  d.  On  Nov.  25.  1920,  he  was  married 
to  Lydia  Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 children  (Mark,  Wilbur,  John, 
and  Faith— Mrs.  James  Carpenter),  9 grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Waldo  and  Lewis),  and 
2 sisters  (Barbara— Mrs.  Mose  Beachy  and 
Katie— Mrs.  Norman  Brenneman).  One  broth- 
er preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  July  16,  in  charge  of 
J.  Y.  Swartzendruber,  Robert  K.  Yoder,  and 
Dean  Swartzendruber. 

Watson,  Kozantha  Ellen,  daughter  of  John 
and  Caroline  Duer,  was  born  in  Adams  Co., 
Ind.,  Jan.  30,  1879;  died  at  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Onekama,  Mich.,  June  9,  1964;  aged  85  y. 

4 m.  10  d.  On  Sept.  28,  1907,  she  was  married 
to  George  Watson,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
One  daughter  also  preceded  her.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Forest),  2 grandchildren,  and  4 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 


Pleasant  View  Church,  near  Chief,  Mich.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Terwilliger 
Funeral  Home,  June  12,  in  charge  of  Daniel 
Zook;  burial  in  Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Laura  Ellen,  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
Elizabeth  (Kanagy)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Cham- 
paign Co.,  Ohio,  June  6,  1910;  died  at  her 
home  in  Champaign  Co.,  after  a long  illness, 
July  II,  1964;  aged  54  y.  1 m.  5 d.  She  had 
driven  a school  bus  for  the  Salem  School  Dis- 
trict for  many  years.  Surviving  are  2 sisters 
(Clara  Belle  and  Lavina)  and  one  foster  sister 
(Faye  Newton— Mrs.  Joe  Fisher).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  July  14,  in  charge  of 
Nelson  Kanagy. 


OUR  READERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  page  660) 

We  are  thankful  for  the  article,  "The  Na- 
tional Church  at  Work”  (Gospel  Herald,  June 
30),  on  the  Missions  page.  Since  we  were  work- 
ing at  church  building  in  Argentina  during 
the  first  three  decades  of  the  Mennonite  efforts 
there,  it  brings  us  joy  now,  forty-five  years 
later,  to  read  such  an  interesting  account  of 
the  present  activity  of  a later  generation  of 
those  churches,  as  observed  by  Sister  Ruth 
Mosemann,  a visitor  in  1964. 

We  can  recall  so  many  of  the  same  sort  of 
experiences  occurring  in  those  early  years, 
when  each  new  church  had  to  begin  “at 
scratch,"  and  grow,  not  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  slowly  and  steadily.  The  lady,  Carmen 
Palomeque,  mentioned  (though  not  named  in 
the  article),  we  recall  as  a six-year-old  Sunday- 
school  girl.  It  was  her  mother  who  came  with 
her  own  children  and  more  than  a dozen  neigh- 
bors’ children,  introducing  them  to  our  little 
church  group.  Carmen  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters  learned  from  a devoted  mother’s  influ- 
ence the  meaning  of  the  Christian  way  of  life. 
Again  and  again,  many  courageous  converts 
dared  to  unite  with  the  evangelical  church 
when,  as  yet,  the  whole  town  looked  upon  our 
little  mission  as  some  impossible  atheistic  or 
idolatrous  upstart  that  pretended  to  be  Chris- 
tian (having  been  so  designated  by  the  local 
priest). 

How  fine  that  Sister  Mosemann  has  given  to 
our  North  American  churches  such  a realistic 
report  of  today’s  Mennonite  churches  in  Latin 
America.  We  hope  our  Herald  readers  do  not 
omit  reading  this  on-the-spot  testimony.—  J.  W. 
and  Selena  Shank,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston, 
Kans. 

# # # 

I greatly  appreciated  the  article  by  Ervin 
Hershberger  (July  7 issue).  The  two  raindrops 
trickling  down  a slanted  roof  picture  so  poign- 
antly the  tragedy  of  Christian  schisms,  whether 
they  were  perpetrated  in  1620  or  in  1960.  And 
how  true  it  is  that  the  parties  to  the  church 
quarrel,  having  parted  company,  are  all  too 
often  lacking  in  the  humility  to  admit  their 
former  lack  of  love  for  each  other,  but  instead 
keep  rationalizing  their  positions  and  accusing 
each  other  of  all  sorts  of  horrible  things. 

In  the  Items  and  Comments  of  the  same 
issue  is  a case  in  point.  A news  report,  taken 
from  another  religious  periodical,  tells  of  the 
strange  disappearance  of  a converted  Spanish 
Jesuit,  Lacueva,  who  had  supposedly  left  his 
home  in  England  to  speak  at  a meeting  in 
London,  but  instead  took  a plane  to  Paris 
and  disappeared  from  the  airport  in  a taxi- 
cab. The  only  other  “fact”  in  the  case  was 
that  his  wife  had  received  an  anonymous 
phone  call  saying  he  would  not  be  back. 

Onto  this  skeleton  of  actual  data,  the  report- 
er adds  a few  speculations:  Lacueva  could  not 


have  done  this  of  his  own  accord,  but  was 
probably  kidnaped.  Furthermore,  he  implies 
that  this  kidnaping  was  directly  occasioned  by 
the  ex-Jesuit’s  forthright  attacks  on  his  former 
faith  from  Protestant  pulpits  and  in  Protestant 
periodicals.  Also,  the  writer  implies,  almost 
anyone  knows  that  this  sinister  plot  must  have 
some  connection  with  the  Jesuit  order.  And, 
following  this  extension  of  reasoning,  the 
writer  offers  all  this  as  proof  that  Jesuits  are 
up  to  their  old  tricks  again,  that  is,  they  are 
using  “the  end  to  justify  the  means.” 

The  type  of  “yellow  journalism”  this  report- 
er is  using  (which  is  excusable,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause he  has  a noble  purpose  for  using  such 
methods)  is  a favorite  weapon  on  both  sides 
of  the  Protestant-Catholic  controversy,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  side  is  most  adept  in  its 
use.  I have  read  some  things  pious  Catholic 
writers  have  written  that  were  about  as  vicious 
and  irresponsible,  and  the  whole  silly  quarrel 
nauseates  me.  I have  seen  no  Roman  Catholic 
comments  on  the  above  disappearance  story, 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  I have  seen  elsewhere. 
I can  imagine  some  conservative  Catholic 
muckraker  phrasing  the  story  thus: 

“Francisco  Lacueva,  deserter  from  the  Jesuit 
order  and  his  native  Spain,  left  his  refuge  in 
England  this  past  April  and  hopped  a plane 
to  France.  His  whereabouts  are  unknown  at 
present,  although  an  anonymous  person  in- 
formed his  wife  by  phone  that  he  would  not 
be  coming  back. 

"Lacueva  served  for  14  years  as  a professor 
of  theology  in  a Spanish  seminary,  after  which 
he  renounced  his  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  and  became  a member  of  the  Prot- 
estant sect.  For  the  past  couple  of  years  he  has 
been  making  his  living  by  lecturing  on  the 
Catholic  faith  to  Protestants.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Vatican  Council  he  published  a pessimistic 
article  on  the  impossibility  of  a Catholic  re- 
form movement  (in  Christianity  Today,  a 
Protestant  fortnightly)  and  more  recently  he 
charged  that  a fellow  Jesuit  was  given  psycho- 
therapy because  of  his  'interest  in  evangelical 
doctrine.’ 

“It  is  clear  from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  a 
Catholic  who  leaves  Holy  Mother  Church  can- 
not be  trusted  too  far.  Having  once  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  monastic  vows  and  then  so 
precipitously  broken  them,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  would  play  just  as  fast  and  loose  with 
his  Protestant  commitments.  For  14  years  he 
gave  the  impression  that  he  was  a loyal  son  of 
the  church,  but  in  a moment  of  hardship  and 
trial  he  brushed  all  aside  and  fled  to  England. 
Now,  in  a much  shorter  time,  he  has  broken 
a marriage  vow  as  well,  and,  probably  faced 
with  a similar  difficulty  to  the  one  he  en- 
countered in  Spain,  he  has  run  away  from  his 
Protestant  responsibilities  and  betrayed  his 
new-found  friendships.” 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  I do  not  know  any 
more  about  what  happened  than  the  person 
who  wrote  the  original  story.  There  may  be 
an  eventual  corroboration  of  the  Protestant  re- 
port’s speculations.  But  my  hypothetical 
"Catholic”  reporter  may  as  easily  turn  out  to 
be  right,  and  then  there  would  be  some  em- 
barrassment in  the  world  of  the  press.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
real  story  is  neither  of  these  at  all.  The  point 
is,  How  did  you  feel  about  the  person  who 
wrote  the  second  account?  Was  he  prejudiced? 
Did  he  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts?  Was 
he  guilty  of  an  uncharitable  spirit?  I agree 
with  you.  And  I think  the  first  reporter  was 
guilty  on  all  these  counts  as  well.  Two  rain- 
drops trickled  down  a tin  roof,  and  in  a few 
days  they  were  miles  apart. 

When  will  we  learn  to  love  one  another  as 
Jesus  has  loved  us?  When  will  we  learn  to 
take  seriously  Christ’s  prayer  “that  they  all 
may  be  one  ? Apparently  we  have  a long  wav 
to  travel  yet.— Ted  Morrow,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
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# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

Operation  Understanding  comments:  No 
need  to  comment  on  the  modesty  or  im- 
modesty of  the  much  talked  about  topless 
bathing  suits— no  one  doubts  they  are  im- 
modest who  understands  the  meaning  of 
modesty.  Instead,  we  would  like  to  offer  a 
theory  of  ours:  such  fashions  are  the  crea- 
tion of  men  who  dislike  women.  Women 
are  slaves  of  fashion;  they  rush  to  accept 
the  latest  trends. 

And  who  makes  the  fashions?  All  too 
often  the  makers  of  fashion  are  swishy 
young  men  who  have  deep-seated  antag- 
onisms toward  females.  If  you  doubt  the 
theory,  then  consider  what  normal  man 
would  want  his  wife  or  daughter  clothed— 
or  unclothed— in  such  fashions.  The  answer 
is  that  none  would.  It  is  only  a theory  of 
ours,  of  course,  and  we  could  be  wrong  but 
we  can’t  help  thinking  that  women  who 
follow  fashion  trends  are  the  victims  of 
perverse  young  men  who  essentially  dislike 
women. 

* * * 

The  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Polish  Com- 
munity Party,  meeting  in  Warsaw,  author- 
ized an  intensive  pro-atheism  campaign 
against  the  “shocking"  spread  of  religion 
in  Poland.  It  endorsed  a major  training 
program  for  some  2,000  teachers  of  atheism, 
who  should  be  ready  for  service  throughout 
Poland  before  June,  1965,  according  to  re- 
ports reaching  London. 

• * * 

The  church  “must  speak  against  war  and 
for  peace  with  all  of  its  energy,"  an  official 
of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  told  the 
Lutheran  Peace  Fellowship  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Dr.  Carl  F.  Reuss  of  Minneapolis,  di- 
rector of  the  ALC’s  Commission  on  Re- 
search and  Social  Action,  said  the  church 
has  been  silent  on  the  war  issue  too  long. 
He  said  it  must  no  longer  allow  itself  to  be 
used  to  give  religious  sanction  or  theolog- 
ical justification  for  any  war. 

Dr.  Reuss  distributed  copies  of  a study 
paper,  "Issues  of  War  and  Peace,”  which  his 
commission  will  present  to  the  ALC  bien- 
nial convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
October.  Most  of  the  persons  attending  the 
dinner  were  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  holding  its  convention 
in  Pittsburgh  at  the  time.  "No  Scriptural 
support  can  be  found  for  any  doctrine 
which  asserts  the  complete  autonomy  of 
any  state,  over  and  beyond  the  demands  of 
God.”  The  paper  suggests  that  Biblical 
passages  on  the  Christian’s  duties  toward 
the  “powers  that  be”  need  not  necessarily 
imply  acceptance  of  war.  On  the  contrary, 
it  says  that  the  governing  authorities  of 
Rom.  13:1  are  not  limited  to  the  kind  of 
nation-state  in  existence  today. 

* * * 

A "definite  trend  toward  conservatism 
among  serious-minded  youth”  was  seen  in 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  a Christian  educator  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Christian  Convention.  Earl  C.  Hargrove, 
founder  and  president  of  Lincoln  (111.) 
Christian  College,  added  that  he  hoped 
today's  youth  would  not  “swing  to  the  far 
right  or  far  left”  but  would  maintain  a 
"sensible,  balanced,  progressive  view.” 

* • • 

Protestant  influence  in  America’s  big 
cities  has  been  in  a “steep  decline”  for  50 
years  and  the  trend  must  be  halted,  a 
Lutheran  leader  said  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Dr. 
Franklin  Clark  Fry,  New  York,  president  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  warned 
that  unless  the  trend  is  reversed  the  nation 
could  become  “totally  secular  and  pagan” 
because,  he  said,  “the  texture  and  color  of 
every  culture  are  determined  in  its  cities." 
He  continued,  “Let  no  one  be  deceived, 
the  new-style  urban  work  is  going  to  be 
expensive,  discouraging,  slow." 

• * • 

The  Baptist  General  Conference  went 
on  record  as  opposing  the  so-called  Becker 
amendment  in  a resolution  approved  after 
considerable  discussion  by  delegates  at  its 
85th  annual  meeting  in  Rockford,  111. 
Arguments  for  the  amendment  brought 
minority  support  for  voluntary  prayers  and 
Bible  reading  in  public  schools.  But  the 
approved  resolution  on  religious  freedom 
said  the  First  Amendment  was  "adequate.” 
* # * 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  flanked 
by  congressional,  religious,  and  other  civil 
rights  leaders,  signed  into  law  the  compre- 
hensive, historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  bill  became  law  slightly  more  than 
five  hours  after  it  received  a resounding 
289-126  clearance  through  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  he  signed 
the  bill,  warned  the  nation:  “We  have  come 
now  to  a time  of  testing.  We  must  not  fail.” 
He  said  the  bill  provides  that  “those  who 
are  equal  before  God  shall  now  also  be 
equal  in  the  polling  booths,  in  the  class- 
rooms, in  the  factories,  and  in  hotels,  res- 
taurants, movie  theaters,  and  other  places 
that  provide  service  to  the  public.” 

* • • 

A.  Herbert  Mjorud  will  be  released  from 
his  post  as  an  evangelist  for  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  (ALC)  at  the  end  of  the 
year  because  he  allegedly  promoted  "speak- 
ing in  tongues”  in  the  church.  ALC  s 
Church  Council  voted  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  not  to  renew  Mr.  Mjorud’s  call 
when  it  expires.  The  action  to  terminate 


his  services  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Evangelism. 

Dr.  Fredrik  A.  Schiotz,  ALC  president, 
said  the  practice  has  resulted  in  confusion 
and  divisiveness  within  congregations  in 
several  parts  of  the  ALC.  The  action  to 
terminate  Mr.  Mjorud’s  services  as  a staff 
evangelist  does  not  affect  his  status  as  an 
ALC  clergyman.  Dr.  Schiotz  explained  that 
Mr.  Mjorud  will  be  eligible  for  a call  to  a 
congregation.  Mr.  Mjorud,  54,  once  was 
a member  of  the  University  of  Washington 
championship  rowing  team.  He  has  been 
a commercial  fisherman  and  is  still  a mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  State  bar. 

• * • 

The  American  Association  of  Women 
Ministers  called  on  churches  which  do  not 
ordain  women  pastors  to  eliminate  such 
“discrimination”  based  on  sex.  Many  Prot- 
estant denominations  in  this  country  now 
ordain  women  to  the  ministry.  These  in- 
clude the  Methodist  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern), 
American  Baptist  Convention,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren, and  Disciples  of  Christ. 

» « * 

Alabama’s  segregationist  governor, 
George  C.  Wallace,  now  holds  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  Bob  Jones 
University,  nondenominational  institution 
in  Greenville,  S.C.  The  degree  was  awarded 
according  to  Dr.  Bob  Jones,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  school,  in  recognition  of  Governor 
Wallace’s  showing  in  three  state  presi- 
dential primary  elections. 

“The  success  of  the  Alabama  governor’s 
campaigns,”  Dr.  Jones  said,  "showed  that 
'there  is  still  in  America  love  for  freedom, 
hard  common  sense,  and  at  least  some  hope 
for  the  preservation  of  our  constitutional 
liberties.’  ” 

* » * 

Differences  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  will  be  "unrecognizable  in  50 
years”  if  ecumenical  progress  in  that  time 
equals  advances  of  the  past  five  years.  So 
says  Dr.  Douglas  Horton,  former  dean  of 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  who  was  a Prot- 
estant delegate-observer  at  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council. 

• * * 

The  effectiveness  of  Christian  literature 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  Church  reports  that  947  of  its 
converts  who  were  baptized  in  America 
last  year  first  came  in  touch  with  the  church 
through  some  literature  evangelist. 
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He  who  places  a power 
Within  one  small  seed 
To  push  heavenward, 
To  stand  strong, 

And  multiply 
Fragraiice  and  fruit, 
Imparts  to  His  children 
Longings  to  reach  up— 
The  strength  to  stand. 
And  gifts  to  bless 
God  and  others. 

-D. 


Devitalizing  Christianity 

By  John  W.  Bradbury 

One  of  the  greatest  perils  facing  the  Christian  Church  is  that  today 
it  is  eager  to  be  identified  with  the  world.  In  some  senses  it  may  be 
said  to  be  more  identified  with  the  world  than  with  God.  It  is  more 
concerned  with  a this-world-ism  than  with  the  New  Testament’s  new- 
world-ism.  The  psychological  complex  of  religious  interpreters,  in  its 
conclusion,  turns  toward  mysticism  rather  than  to  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  We  do  not  refer  to  traditional  mysticism,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  mysteries  of  life  and  of  the  universe  and  of  God.  It  is  rather 
a would-be  mysticism  of  hazy  thinking.  It  tries  to  blend  symbolism 
with  Christian  truth,  which  ends  in  confusion  of  thought  and  disastrous 
misinterpretation  of  facts.  Without  directly  stemming  from  it,  it  is 
similar  in  type  to  the  “new  religion’’  which  afflicted  Christianity  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  the  illusion  that  this  world  is  already 
the  kingdom  of  God;  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  correct  its  maladjust- 
ments, cover  the  earth  with  sentiment,  sponsor  a vast  humanitarian 
socialism,  and  mainly  to  concern  itself  with  what  happens  to  man  in 
his  relation  to  man  without  giving  adequate  interpretation  or  heed  to 
the  behavior  of  men  in  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

I 

The  new  religion  ignores  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  necessity  of 
holy  judgment.  It  blends  modern  man  into  a unity  which  destroys 
personality.  It  fuses  all  men  into  one  cosmic  man.  It  is  assumed  that 
since  God  has  dealt  with  cosmic  man  through  sending  His  Son  Jesus, 
then  man  is  redeemed  as  man  and  not  as  individuals  coming  voluntarily 
to  Christ.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  personalize  God  any  more 
than  it  is  now  necessary  to  personalize  man.  Thus  the  realities  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  are  assumed  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  since  a new 
thing  has  appeared.  We  are  to  treat  all  men  as  in  the  kingdom,  whether 
their  behavior  admits  it  or  not,  and  by  our  approach  to  them  as  citizens 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  are  to  accept  them  as  they  are  and  to  cover 
all  their  faults  with  sentiment. 

As  we  have  said,  all  this  is  a recurrence  of  the  “new  religion”  which 
greatly  stirred  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  world  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  this  century.  It  is  a modern  form  of  gnosticism,  against 
which  a good  deal  of  the  New  Testament  was  written.  It  devitalizes 
the  evangelical  faith  (Continued  on  page  684) 


jlf  FIELD  NOTES 

Commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  a Missionary 
Bible  Conference  will  be  held  Aug.  26-30 
on  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  School  campus, 
2176  Lincoln  Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sunday-school  meeting  and  harvest  home 
service,  Slate  Hill,  near  Shiremanstown,  Pa., 
Aug.  16.  Samuel  Strong,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Glen  Sell,  Columbia,  Pa.,  will  serve  as 
speakers. 

Paul  M.  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  a 
Christian  Nurture  Conference  at  the  Unit- 
ed Missionary  Pavilion,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Sept.  13. 

Eugene  Blosser,  Japan,  at  Wellman, 
Iowa,  Aug.  9.  a.m.,  and  Wellman  (Dayton- 
ville),  Aug.  9,  p.m.;  and  at  Iowa  City,  Aug. 

16,  a.m. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Black  Rock  Camp,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
9-16;  Pinebrook  Camp,  l’ocono,  Aug.  22-29: 
Spruce  Lake  Camp.  Canadensis,  Pa.,  Aug. 

29,  30;  and  Camp  Men-O-Lan,  Sept.  5-9. 
Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Bartonsville, 

Vt.,  Aug.  15,  p.m.;  Peasville,  Vt.,  Aug.  16, 
a.m.;  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.,  Aug.  16, 
p.m.;  Glenfield,  N.Y.  (Pine  Grove),  Aug. 

17,  p.m.:  First  Mennonite,  New  Bremen, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  18,  p.m.;  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Aug. 
19,  p.m.:  Woodville,  N.Y.,  Aug.  20,  p.m.; 
Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  Aug.  21.  p.m.:  Wil- 
liamsville,  N.Y.,  Aug.  22,  p.m.;  Alden,  N.Y., 
Aug.  23,  a.m.:  and  Arcade,  N.Y.,  Aug. 
23,  p.m. 

Glenn  Musselman,  Brazil,  at  Baden,  Ont., 
Aug.  16.  a.m..  and  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  Aug. 
16,  p.m.:  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  a.m.  and 
p.m.:  Gettysburg,  Pa.  (Bethel),  Aug.  30, 
a.m.  and  p.m. 

Lawrence  Greaser,  Puerto  Rico,  at  Bay 
Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Aug.  16,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

S.  Jay  Hostetler,  Ghana,  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Aug.  16,  a.m.  and  Archbold,  Ohio  (Central), 
Aug.  30,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Edwin  Weaver,  Nigeria,  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Sept.  5,  p.m. 

David  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Christopher  Dock  High  School,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Rockton,  Pa„ 
Aug.  24,  p.m.;  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Mellinger), 
Aug.  30,  a.m.;  and  Oxford,  Pa.,  Aug. 

30,  p.m. 

Harvest  home  and  Sunday-school  meet- 
ing, Columbia,  Pa.,  Aug.  16.  Instructors 
are  Paul  L.  Witmer,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  and 
Richard  B.  Buckwalter,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

Hubert  Swartzentruber,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
at  Zurich,  Ont.,  Aug.  16. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Mennon- 
ite Mission  Board  will  be  held  April  23,  24, 
1965,  at  the  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church. 


Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute  be- 
gins Oct.  26,  and  Ontario  Mennonite  Bible 
School  on  Jan.  4,  at  800  King  Street  East, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

Jacob  Friesen,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Aug.  16. 

Harvest  meeting  at  Providence,  College- 
ville,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  p.m.  Speaker  is  Marvin 
Anders,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

Annual  Home  Mission  meeting  at  Ridge- 
view,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  16. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  edited  a 
book  released  Aug.  8 by  Herald  Press.  The 
book,  They  Met  God,  is  an  anthology  of 
personal  accounts  of  God’s  presence  and 
leading  in  the  lives  of  33  Christians.  The 
writers  include  Mennonite  evangelists  and 
pastors,  poets  and  editors,  farmers,  rail- 
roaders, businessmen,  college  presidents  and 
teachers,  physicians  and  housewives,  mis- 
sionaries and  mission  executives. 

Change  of  address:  Lawrence  R.  Brunk 
from  Scottdale,  Pa.,  to  825  N.  Jefferson  St., 
Lima,  Ohio.  Leonard  Garber  from  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  to  4406  Myers  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514.  Dorothy  C.  Kemrer  from  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  to  1153  Wabank  St.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Telephone:  717  397-1161.  Nor- 
man E.  Yutzy  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
59  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Souderton,  Pa.  Tele- 
phone: church  office-215  723-3088  (8-12 
a.m.):  parsonage— 2 1 5 723-7239. 

A memorial  fund  has  been  started  for 
V.  David  Miller,  who  was  killed  in  a motor- 
cycle accident  in  Somalia.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  make  a contribution  may  mail  his 
gift  to  Eugene  Garber,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Leo  Jantzi,  Logsden,  Oreg.,  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Calling  Lake  con- 
gregation, Calling  Lake,  Alta.  Bro.  Jantzi 
once  served  as  VS  unit  leader  at  Calling 
Lake  and  last  spring  completed  three  years 
of  study  at  Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  In- 
stitute. 

The  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  congregation  re- 
cently recorded  the  Sunday  morning  wor- 
ship service  to  send  to  the  Pax  unit  in 
Greece. 

The  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 
Historical  Society  has  moved  to  its  new 
headquarters  at  2215  Millstream  Road,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Correction:  Harvest  meeting  at  Bossier’s 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  is  Aug.  15. 

Noah  C.  Miller  was  ordained  bishop  at 
Haven  C.M.  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  26. 
Jonas  Schrock,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  Norman 
Witmer,  Sheldon,  Wis.,  and  Valentine  Naf- 
ziger,  Milverton,  Ont.,  officiated. 

Kenneth  E.  Stevanus  was  ordained  min- 
ister, July  12,  to  serve  the  Santa  Fe,  Peru, 
Ind.,  congregation.  J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  preached  the  ordination  message. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seventeen  at 
Kidron,  Ohio;  six  at  Paradise  Valley,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.;  three  at  Smithville,  Ohio;  four 
on  confession  of  faith  at  Moorepark,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich. 

(Continued  on  page  701) 
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/ EDITORIAL 

Race  Relations  Responsibility 


Because  we  are  a part  of  society,  we 
are  involved  in  the  life  of  society 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  bear 
responsibility.  Because  we  are  Chris- 
tians, we  are  concerned  about  racial 
justice  and  harmony.  Because  of  our 
very  nature  as  Christians  and  out  of 
simple  obedience  to  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  suffering  humanity  and  social  un- 
equality. We  must  work  for  social  jus- 
tice and  practice  justice  and  love. 

We  are  hurt  to  the  core  of  our  being 
when  we  hear  or  see  strife  in  society, 
be  it  in  the  family,  community,  nation, 
or  the  world.  We  suffer  when  we  read 
ol  racial  strife  in  Mississippi,  New 
York,  Africa,  or  anywhere  else.  We 
have  more  than  passing  interest  that 
something  be  done  to  give  justice  to  all. 

There  is,  however,  a basic  Christian 
approach  which  we  expect  to  be  differ- 
ent from  any  other  approach.  The 
Christian  approach  is  certainly  not  an 
approach  of  lawlessness,  violence,  and 
bloodshed.  The  Christian  approach 
does  not  seem  to  be  down  the  line  of 
civil  disobedience  suggested  even  by 
some  church  leaders.  The  heresy  that 
“the  end  justifies  the  means”  is  as  much 
a heresy  as  ever. 

It  is  true  that  as  Christians  we  usual- 
ly are  too  sat.sfied  with  the  status  quo. 
We  too  easily  overlook  social  wrongs 
and  become  a part  of  the  wrong  doing. 
We  are  quick  to  justify  and  take  part 
in  the  sins  of  society.  We  are  caught 
and  influenced  by  our  cultural  climate 
more  than  by  the  Word  of  God.  The 
church  accepts  very  often,  with  little 
thought,  society’s  approach  and  side- 
steps its  responsibility  in  race  relations 
and  other  social  issues.  We  too  easily 
avoid  responsibility  by  saying  that  those 
who  become  involved  in  social  con- 
cerns are  substituting  social  action  for 
the  Gospel. 

In  spite  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  good  to 
consider  carefully  how  we  express  our 
concern.  One  is  troubled  many  times 


by  the  means  used  to  promote  civil 
rights.  It  is  sad  that  the  church  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  identified  with 
demonstrations  and  civil  disobedience. 
The  tactics  do  not  seem  true  to  the  Gos- 
pel. Demonstrations,  sit  ins,  and  simi- 
lar tactics  contribute  to  a spirit  of  law- 
lessness which  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  our  land.  The  church  and 
its  leaders  are  interested  in  social  jus- 
tice but  not  in  chaos  and  anarchy,  and 
Christians  should  not  contribute  to 
lawlessness.  These  actions  many  times 
result  in  increased  tensions  rather  than 
the  reverse.  The  line  between  peaceful 
demonstration  and  lawlessness  becomes 
very  thin.  The  church  can  easily  be- 
come involved  in  the  world’s  disorder. 

Without  questioning  the  integrity, 
honesty,  or  sincerity  of  those  taking 
part  in  demonstrations,  sit  ins,  walks, 
and  the  like,  it  must  be  said  that  much 
of  what  is  being  done  cannot  be 
equated  with  Christian  witness.  Says 
the  Editor  of  Eternity,  “Overt  demon- 
strations that  whip  up  the  passions  of 
the  crowd  are  anti-Christian  and  de- 
monic. The  witness  of  the  church  will 
be  set  back  a generation  by  such  ill- 
advised  distortions  of  the  Gospel.”  Mob 
action  does  not  become  right  if  con- 
ducted under  the  sanction  of  the  church 
or  under  the  guise  of  Christian  witness. 

What  is  said  so  far  dare  not  be  con- 
strued as  antagonistic  to  social  concern 
or  racial  equality.  Gospel  Herald  has 
devoted  enough  pages  to  these  concerns 
to  prove  otherwise.  What  it  does  plead 
for  is  a Christian  approach  and  a wari- 
ness of  being  caught  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age  which  speaks  more  for  lawlessness 
than  for  love. 

What  is  the  Christian  approach? 
This  is  not  easy  to  answer.  We  would 
expect  our  government  to  make  laws 
which  seek  to  give  justice  to  all.  True, 
law  does  not  change  the  heart.  But 
law  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  order 
in  the  land.  This  is  the  government’s 
responsibility.  The  Civil  Rights  Law, 


though  not  perfect,  certainly  seems  to 
be  in  line  with  this  responsibility  of 
government. 

In  the  church,  where  the  middle  wall 
of  separation  is  broken  down  in  Christ, 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to 
whether  a congregation  should  be  in- 
tegrated or  not.  All  “are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  In  Him  “there  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free;  nei- 
ther male  nor  female.” 

This  does  not  mean  the  church’s 
mission  is  to  try  to  wipe  out  racial  dif- 
ferences and  ethnic  distinctions.  Rath- 
er it  means  that  these  cease  to  be  a de- 
termining factor  in  the  area  of  human 
relationships.  It  means  that  when  we 
hire  a worker,  buy  or  sell  a house, 
choose  a neighborhood  to  live  in,  at- 
tend a church,  ride  a bus  or  plane,  eat 
at  a restaurant,  whenever  or  wherever 
we  relate  to  other  people  in  any  way, 
their  social  and  ethnic  background  does 
not  play  a decisive  role  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  We  love,  respect,  associ- 
ate, neither  in  spite  of  nor  because  of 
race  but  simply  because  they  are  fellow 
humans. 

We  can  be  so  preoccupied  with  our 
neighbor’s  race  we  forget  our  responsi- 
bility to  him  as  a person.  We  can  be 
so  fraught  with  his  problem  that  we 
fail  to  communicate  with  his  person. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  race  issue 
is  the  survival  of  the  church  as  the 
church.  “Let  the  church  be  the 
church”  repenting,  reconciling,  and 
forgiving  in  the  context  of  a world  torn 
in  pieces  by  all  kinds  of  divisive  forces, 
one  of  which  is  racism. 

The  church’s  mission  in  such  a strife- 
torn  world  is  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of 
reconciliation  in  specific  reference  to 
the  world’s  disintegration  caused  by 
racial  tensions  and  conflicts.  The 
church  must  be  an  integrating  commu- 
nity within  a disintegrating  world. 

The  church  can  only  help  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is,  in  various  forms  of 
its  local  embodiment,  a vital  communi- 
ty of  those  who  have  found  identities 
in  Christ  and  can  relate  to  all  people, 
transcending  the  racial,  ethnic,  cultur- 
al, and  all  other  forms  or  barriers  of 
group  or  personal  differences.  Until 
the  church  loves  to  this  extent  it  is 

(Continued  on  page  701) 
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We  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  urgency  of  the  soul  to  repent 
of  sin  and  desire  the  salvation  of  God. 

Devitalizing  Christianity 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


by  de-personalizing  God,  Christ,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  even  the  individual  Christian. 
Its  philosophy  questions  Christian  theology 
on  the  ground  that  such  theology  is  a 
divider  of  Christian  brethren.  This  makes 
the  mistake  of  classifying  various  viewpoints 
as  opponents  to  each  other  and,  therefore, 
dividers.  In  the  realm  of  truth,  where  there 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  diversity 
and  difference  in  concepts,  there  is  only 
one  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  He  em- 
bodied and  crystallized  truth  in  Himself— 
that  is,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  alone  of 
all  mankind  is  able  to  say:  "I  am  . . . the 
truth  . . (John  14:6).  The  Christ  Bap- 
tists and  evangelicals  worship  is  Christ  as 
Forgiver,  as  Redeemer,  as  the  new  Creator, 
and  as  Judge  of  all.  It  is  He  who  has  given 
us  the  evangel,  out  of  which  we  have  de- 
veloped the  evangelical  faith.  In  this  faith, 
the  Christ  is  always  new,  but  ever  old. 
Therefore  we  may,  in  our  personal  faith, 
overleap  the  centuries  and  go  straight  to 
the  Bible  of  Christ. 

II 

It  is  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  to  whom  we 
must  go  for  our  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Concerning  it,  He  said:  “I  testify  of  it  that 
the  works  thereof  are  evil.”  At  the  thresh- 
old of  His  great  anguish,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  said  to  His  disciples,  “These  things 
I have  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye 
might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I 
have  overcome  the  world.”  The  Apostle 
John,  the  most  intimate  of  Jesus'  disciples, 
and  often  spoken  of  as  “the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,”  says  that  “the  whole  world 
lieth  in  the  wicked  one.”  Again  we  are 
counseled,  “Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world.”  These  and 
many  other  passages  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  the  world  is  under  judgment  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  must  face  it.  In 
the  presence  of  the  great  white  throne  we 
read:  “I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God;  and  the  books  were 
opened:  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life:  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works”  (Rev.  20:12).  Jesus  declared  His 
Gospel  to  be  of  this  nature,  “Verily,  verily, 
I say  unto  you,  He  that  heareth  my  word, 
and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath 
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everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into 
condemnation;  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life”  (John  5:24) . In  these  trenchant 
and  unmistakable  words  we  stand  individ- 
ually in  the  presence  of  God,  knowing  that 
we  must  appear  before  Him  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body— 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  II  Cor.  5:10. 

It  is  to  destroy  this  dreaded  and  awesome 
climax  to  human  destiny  that  the  new  creed 
is  being  developed,  infecting  a great  many 
denominations.  The  evangelical  flame  does 
not  burn  as  brightly  as  it  did  yesterday.  We 
are  in  danger  of  losing  the  urgency  of  the 
soul  to  repent  of  sin  and  desire  the  salva- 
tion of  God.  He  has  provided  a powerful 
deliverance  for  all  men  from  their  sins  and 
their  judgment  in  the  offering  of  His  own 
beloved  Son.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  news 
so  glorious  to  those  who  are  under  the  con- 
viction of  what  they  face  in  relation  to  God 
before  and  after  death.  Those  who  cannot 
say,  “There  is  therefore  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spir- 
it” (Rom.  8:1) , are  still  in  the  category  of 
the  world  and  share  its  condemnation. 

Ill 

Supposing  someone  says  that  this  intro- 
duces an  antagonistic  note  into  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel.  It  ought  to  be  clear 
that  the  Gospel  is  antagonistic  to  sin,  the 
rule  of  Satan,  the  degeneracy  of  being  un- 
regenerate, the  worsening  of  those  who  re- 
ject good,  the  continuation  in  death  of 
those  who  refuse  life.  It  is  obvious,  but  it 
is  awesome.  When  the  church  is  revived, 
it  sees  the  peril  of  the  lost.  Its  own  salva- 
tion, under  this  discovery,  becomes  the 
power  of  its  revival.  It  is  then  that  the 
church  becomes  the  agent  of  God  in  the 
world.  As  Jesus  said,  “If  they  have  perse- 
cuted me,  they  will  also  persecute  you;  if 
they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep 
yours  also.  . . . These  things  will  they  do 
unto  you  for  my  name’s  sake,  because  they 
know  not  him  that  sent  me”  (John 
15:20,  21). 

The  believing  church  does  not  dwell  in 
a nebulous  mist.  Regarding  the  world,  it 
does  not  hold  false  and  unreal  notions.  It 
knows  it  for  what  it  is:  the  center  of  or- 
ganized rebellion  against  God,  the  advocate 
of  secular  materialism,  the  defender  of 
liberties  for  sin,  the  corruption  of  children 
without  regard  for  the  common  good,  the 
assertion  of  its  concept  good  chiefly  as  an 
expediency  for  the  political  manipulation 
of  the  state.  Let  the  Christian  reaffirm,  “I 


Our  Readers  Say— 

Referring  to  the  editorial  on  fast  driving, 
“On  the  Road”  (May  26  issue),  this  has  been 
a matter  of  concern  to  me  for  a long  time.  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  the  ministers  are  not 
qualified  to  do  the  speaking  once  a year.  A 
few  years  ago  a young  person  was  a passenger 
in  a car  driven  by  a well-known  minister,  to 
a city  perhaps  150  miles  distant.  According  to 
the  young  person,  the  minister  exceeded  the 
speed  limit  most  of  the  way,  and  he  added,  “I 
wonder  why  ministers  drive  that  way.” 

Should  ministers  accept  calls  so  far  apart  in 
distance  and  so  close  together  in  time  that 
they  have  to  sin  in  order  to  speak  it  both 
places?  Or  isn’t  it  a sin  to  disobey  the  laws 
of  the  land? 

A certain  mother  said  that  the  young  folks 
excuse  their  fast  driving  because  "the  preach- 
ers drive  like  that,  why  shouldn’t  I?”— Name 
withheld. 

* * * 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial  “Reverently 
Kneel”  (June  9 issue).  I have  had  a concern 
about  this  for  some  time.  Family  worship 
pretty  largely  takes  place  at  the  table,  without 
kneeling  also.  When  we  really  get  to  praying 
in  earnest,  we  get  on  our  knees;  we  all  do. 
Might  this  lack  of  kneeling  indicate  that  we 
are  not  very  much  in  earnest?— T.  E.  Schrock, 
Clarksville,  Mich. 

# # # 

In  response  to  Lydia  Beachy’s  letter  and  the 
reply  by  the  editor  in  “Our  Readers  Say  (July 
7 issue),  I wish  to  say  that  I had  also  read  the 
article  in  the  June  2 issue,  “Concerns  for  Sepa- 
ration,” with  no  note  that  this  was  “satire.”  If 
I had  not  known  the  author  personally  and 
his  reason  for  writing,  1 also  would  have  been 
confused  and  shocked  as  Lydia  Beachy  was. 

What  I wonder  is,  What  do  we  gain  by  this 
confusion  and  when  can  we  know  what  the 
writer  is  actually  trying  to  say  or  what  he 
really  believes  unless  he  states  he  is  writing 
the  opposite  of  what  he  actually  believes? 

If  we  can  justify  ourselves  with  this  type 
of  literature,  why  could  not  the  critic  justify 
himself  in  thinking  maybe  Christ  used  this 
method  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  writings  on  ordinances? 
Let  your  yes  be  simply  “yes”  and  your  no  be 
simply  "no.”  Matt.  5:37—0.  M.  Conrad,  Tan- 
gent, Oreg. 

# * * 

Certainly  Raymond  Cox  is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion  as  to  the  greatest  sermon 
preached  on  the  North  American  continent 
(Alarm  Clock,  July  21  issue,  p.  626).  But  I 
can’t  agree  with  him.  I have  read  Jonathan 
Edwards’  notorious  masterpiece,  “Sinners  in 
the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.”  I can  easily 
see  how  it  might  frighten  sinners— even  saints. 
I do  not  see  how  it  would  attract  anyone  to 
God  or  help  him  enthusiastically  obey  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment. 

I may  obey  someone  who  frightens  me.  I 
may  do  what  is  necessary  to  appease  him.  But 
I will  never  love  him.  On  this  past  Sunday 
morning  the  preacher  in  the  small  congrega- 
tion I attend  spoke,  not  of  God’s  anger,  but  of 
His  love.  Our  pastor  talked  of  Christ’s  ques- 
tion to  Peter,  “Do  you  love  me?”  Instead  of 
fear,  I found  my  response  one  of  gratitude 
and  joy,  and  a desire  to  love  more  fully  the 
One  who  loves  this  sinner.  To  me  Sunday's 
message  was  a much  greater  sermon  on  a far 
more  important  subject  than  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards’ “greatest.”— Dick  Krall,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ: 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth”  (Rom.  1:16). 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  37 

The  Lord’s  Day 

By  T.  H.  Brenneman 


The  idea  of  a day  of  rest  following  six 
days  of  work  originated  with  God.  Along 
with  the  family  it  was  a divinely  appointed 
institution  given  to  man  for  his  highest  wel- 
fare and  blessing.  God  the  Creator  knew 
that  man  needed  this  day.  God  Himself 
gave  the  example;  He  rested  on  the  seventh 
day.  Gen.  2:2,  3.  But  He  did  more  than 
rest.  He  set  the  day  apart  and  sanctified  it 
to  be  used  for  different  purposes  than  the 
other  days. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath 

When  God  through  Moses  gave  His  law 
to  Israel,  the  fourth  of  the  ten  great  words 
was  a command  to  remember  this  day  and 
keep  it  holy.  The  very  way  in  which  this 
commandment  was  stated  indicates  that  the 
Sabbath  did  not  originate  with  the  Jews. 
It  did,  however,  become  an  important  insti- 
tution for  them,  being  mentioned  150  times 
in  the  Old  Testament.  God  gave  His  peo- 
ple two  reasons  for  keeping  the  Sabbath. 
First,  because  He  had  kept  it  and  blessed 
and  sanctified  the  day.  Ex.  20:11.  Second, 
to  be  a perpetual  reminder  of  their  de- 
liverance from  Egypt.  Deut.  5:15. 

In  six  days  the  Israelites  were  to  do  all 
their  work  but  the  seventh  day  belonged  to 
God.  Ordinary  secular  work  was  forbidden 
in  order  to  make  room  for  spiritual  work 
and  exercise  which  would  minister  to  the 
soul.  The  fourth  commandment  has  well 
been  called  "the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.”  If  God’s  day  is  not 
properly  regarded  and  used,  His  other  com- 
mandments will  also  be  held  lightly. 

This  commandment  "is  a great  moral 
means  to  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  ends 
for  which  man  has  been  created  and  re- 
deemed. It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
Decalogue,  every  commandment  calling  for 
its  presence.  Not  a single  part  of  moral 
duty  can  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  this 
blessed  day.  ...  It  is  needed  for  the  victory 
of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth.” 

The  Jews  Perverted  the  Day 

At  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  had  be- 
come extremely  formal  and  legalistic  in 
their  religion.  The  subordination  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  formal  was  more  noticeable 
in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  than  in 
perhaps  any  other  area  of  their  religious 
life.  Restrictions  and  prohibitions  were 
spelled  out  in  such  detail  that  the  real 


T.  H.  Brenneman,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  former  mission- 
ary to  Argentina  and  presently  pastor  and  bishop 
of  the  Bay  Shore  congregation,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


meaning  and  purpose  of  the  day  had  been 
lost.  Instead  of  being  a blessing,  the  day 
had  become  a burden. 

For  example,  sowing  on  the  Sabbath  was 
forbidden;  so  the  rabbis  ruled  that  grain 
must  not  be  thrown  to  fowls,  for  if  a single 
grain  were  to  germinate,  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  law  against  sowing.  Hunt- 
ing was  also  forbidden.  The  rabbis  solemn- 
ly ruled  that  the  catching  of  a flea  was  a 
species  of  hunting.  The  bearing  of  burdens 
was  prohibited.  Therefore  Jesus  broke  the 
Sabbath  when  He  told  the  man  He  had 
healed  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk. 

Jesus  and  the  Sabbath 

As  we  consider  Jesus'  attitude  and  rela- 
tion to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we  must  keep 
a few  facts  clearly  in  mind.  The  principle 
of  a rhythm  of  work  followed  by  rest  ex- 
isted long  before  the  Jewish  nation  came 
into  existence.  The  Jewish  dispensation 
ended  with  Jesus'  death  and  resurrection 
and  a new  age  began.  Through  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  all  Jewish  ordinances  were 
nailed  to  the  cross  (Col.  2:14,  16),  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  included. 

All  of  Jesus'  life  and  ministry  took  place 
in  the  Jewish  age.  The  perversion  of  the 
institution  had  reached  its  worst  at  the 
time  in  which  Jesus  lived.  He  came  into 
sharp  conflict  with  the  Pharisees  concern- 
ing the  Sabbath  perversion,  but  not  with 
the  original  intent  and  purpose  of  the  day. 

Jesus  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  Did  He 
observe  it  and  approve  it?  Did  He  make 
any  changes  in  it?  If  so,  what  are  they?  As 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  He  has  a right  to  do 
with  it  as  He  wills,  to  say  what  shall  be 
done  and  what  shall  not  be  done,  and  to 
make  any  readjustments. 

Jesus  was  a careful  keeper  of  the  day.  It 
was  His  custom  to  go  to  the  synagogue  for 
worship  and  religious  instruction.  He  also 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  per- 
forming miracles  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  by  so  doing  declared,  “It  is  lawful  to 
do  good  on  the  Sabbath.” 

He  used  the  day  for  social  fellowship, 
taking  a meal  in  the  house  of  a Pharisee, 
but  using  the  occasion  for  spiritual  con- 
versation. Luke  14:1.  Two  of  His  match- 
less parables  were  given  on  that  day.  By 
saying,  “The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,” 
He  showed  that  the  institution  was  given 
to  meet  the  needs  of  men  as  men.  Thus  He 
lifted  it  out  of  any  special  relationship  it 
may  have  sustained  to  the  Jews  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  a universal  and  perpetual 
institution. 


How  Did  Sunday  Come  to  Be  Observed? 

We  must  remember  that  when  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  a new  age  began.  The 
Jewish  dispensation  had  ended  and  no 
more  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  were  neces- 
sary. The  Jews  had  kept  the  Sabbath  in 
memory  of  their  marvelous  deliverance 
from  Egypt.  But  a greater  than  Moses  had 
come.  Jesus  accomplished  a greater  deliver- 
ance than  Moses,  He  did  it  by  rising  from 
the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  He  appeared  to 
His  disciples  to  convince  them  of  His  vic- 
tory. The  Christian  Church  from  its  very 
beginning  has  observed,  not  the  day  in 
which  Christ  was  dead  in  the  tomb,  but  the 
day  in  which  He  rose  victorious  over  every 
foe.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
those  early  Christians  to  forsake  the  idea 
that  one  day  in  seven  belonged  to  God  for 
His  service,  and  was  to  be  kept  holy. 

However,  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  were  replaced  by  a new  and 
spiritual  worship,  the  Lord’s  day  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  day  for  rest  and  worship. 
When  John  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
it  was  known  as  “the  Lord’s  day”  (Rev. 
1:10).  Long  before  this  the  believers  were 
using  the  day  for  worship  and  fellowship. 
Acts  20:7.  The  first  day  of  the  week  was 
also  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  assem- 
ble the  offerings  of  the  church.  I Cor.  16:2. 

The  claim  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists 
that  the  pope  changed  the  day  from  Satur- 
day to  Sunday  in  A.D.  321  will  not  bear 
serious  investigation.  There  was  no  pope 
in  A.D.  321,  and  history  shows  that  the 
Christians  observed  the  first  day  from 
apostolic  times. 

Today  in  America  most  men  are  able  to 
provide  for  the  material  needs  of  their 
families  in  five  days  instead  of  six.  We  have 
two  days  of  rest  instead  of  one.  In  spite  of 
this,  much  secular  work  and  other  activities 
are  carried  on  on  the  Lord's  day,  crowding 
out  the  worship  and  fellowship  which  is  so 
necessary  to  our  spiritual  well-being.  Un- 
less we  keep  the  Lord’s  day  separate  and 
holy  and  use  it  for  its  divinely  appointed 
purposes,  we  will  not  be  able  to  serve  God 
acceptably  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  Un- 
necessary secular  work  and  amusements 
(even  if  right  on  other  days)  are  wrong  be- 
cause they  take  time  that  should  be  used 
for  higher  purposes. 

Man  is  a spiritual  being.  When  God 
gave  the  day  of  rest,  He  was  thinking  of 
man’s  spiritual  needs.  To  desecrate  the 
day  and  fail  to  use  it  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  life  is  to  neglect  and  spurn 
one  of  the  great  means  God  has  provided 
for  our  highest  welfare  and  happiness.  The 
whole  day  is  to  be  dedicated  to  spiritual 
purposes.  Part  of  the  day  is  not  enough. 
The  Christian  observes  it  in  the  same  spirit 
that  he  obeys  the  other  principles  of  the 
Christian  life,  out  of  gratitude  for  what 
Christ  has  done  for  us. 
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A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

O Lord,  our  gracious  Father,  grant  us  to 
know  that  it  is  no  vain  thing  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Mold  us,  day  by  day,  more  and  more 
after  the  image  of  Thy  dear  Son.  May  we 
be  willing  to  be  united  with  Him  in  suffer- 
ing if  need  be,  that  we  may  be  joined  with 
Him  in  the  eternal  glory  in  which  He 
reigns. 

As  Thou  dost  prepare  us  for  eternal  use- 
fulness in  Thy  eternal  kingdom,  may  we 
never  resist  the  pruning  knife  or  any  of  the 
culture  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard.  May 
Thy  eternal  Spirit  steady  and  strengthen 
us. 

Forgive  what  is  foolish  and  carnal  in  us. 
Our  ways  have  not  always  been  Thy  ways. 
We  thank  Thee  that  even  to  our  feeble 
feet  there  is  a way  open  into  Thy  presence. 
We  bring  much  weakness,  and  some  of  us 
are  in  trouble,  some  have  sorrow,  some 
wounds,  and  some  are  perplexed.  Bind  our 
wills  to  Thine  and  from  these  vessels  of 
clay  may  there  come  that  which  is  made 
perfect  by  Thy  redeeming  love.  We  thank 
T hee  that  Thy  grace  is  greater  than  all  our 
sin  and  that  Thou  dost  delight  in  forgive- 
ness and  mercy. 

So  cleanse  and  quiet  our  hearts.  Fix  our 
wandering  thoughts  upon  Thyself,  and 
grant  us  strength,  courage,  and  peace.  De- 
liver us  from  the  useless  care  of  ourselves 
and  the  daily  anxieties  that  soil  our  feet. 
Grant  us  perfect  holiness  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.— Moses  Slabaugh. 

jSF  Nurture 

Lookout 

MYF  Workshops 
for  Adults 

Sometimes  the  schedule  of  a busy  man 
opens  up  at  the  last  minute.  Sometimes 
one’s  priorities  must  be  rearranged  because 
it  becomes  clear  that  this  is  more  important 
than  that.  In  a last  call  to  potential  regis- 
trants for  this  year's  MYF  Convention,  I’d 
like  to  emphasize  that  for  those  who  work 
with  youth  there  are  very  few  things  that 
are  more  important  than  being  there. 

Take  the  workshops  for  example.  These 
are  by  no  means  only  for  youth  themselves. 
Some  are  geared  directly  for  those  who 
work  with  youth.  It  is  recognized  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  help  young  people 
through  a convention  is  to  help  those  who 
work  with  young  people  after  convention. 


For  this  reason  there  is  a workshop  on 
"Teaching  a Youth  Sunday-school  Class,” 
on  “Adult  Partners,”  on  "Counseling  with 
Youth,”  and  on  "Preaching  with  Appeal.” 

Since  the  nature  of  workshops  is  for  the 
agenda  to  arise  largely  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  group,  the  above  workshops  will  pro- 
vide a wonderful  opportunity  to  bring 
one’s  concerns.  Resources  to  meet  these 
needs  will  be  found  not  only  in  the  work- 
shop leader,  but  also  in  the  group  itself. 
Others  will  have  had  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  very  youth  problems  that  you  face 
now. 

So,  whether  pastor,  youth  sponsor,  youth 
teacher,  or  youth  parent,  here  is  your  op- 
portunity to  get  and  to  give  help.  Don’t 
miss  it.  What  could  be  higher  on  your 
priority  list  for  the  dates  Aug.  19-23,  1964, 
than  to  participate  in  the  MYF  Convention 
at  Kitchener,  Ont.?  Remember,  too,  that 
there  will  be  no  such  convention  in  1965. 
Share  this  year  in  workshops  led  by  men 
such  as  Eugene  Herr,  Paul  Miller,  Edgar 
Metzler,  Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Don  McCam- 
mon,  Arnold  Gingrich,  Robert  Baker,  Dan 
Kauffman,  Jan  Gleysteen,  Roy  Koch,  My- 
ron Augsburger. 

One  more  thing.  Besides  the  values  in 
giving  and  getting  through  the  organized 
program,  it  is  important  just  to  be  there. 
It  is  a youth  convention,  yes,  but  youth 
appreciate  an  adult  interest  in  what  they 
are  doing.  Back  them  up  with  your  prayers 
and  your  participation. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 

« 

The  itch  of  disputing  will  prove  the  stab 
of  churches.— Henry  Wotton,  1568-1639. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  Mennonite  Youth  Convention  to 
be  held  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  19-22. 
Pray  for  Gordon  Zook,  MYF  president 
and  moderator  of  the  Convention,  that 
in  the  many  decisions  to  be  made  and 
responsibilities  to  be  carried  God  will 
give  him  Holy  Spirit  enlightenment. 

Pray  that  the  purpose  of  the  Sunday  School 
Convention,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  redis- 
cover the  Biblical  meaning  of  Christian 
nurture,  may  be  met.  Pray  that  this  re- 
discovery may  help  people  to  become  in- 
volved in  Christian  witness  in  every  place 
where  they  live  and  work. 

Pray  earnestly  for  the  thousands  of  young 
people  who  will  be  attending  the  Men- 
nonite Youth  Convention  at  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Aug.  19-22.  Pray  that  they  will  see 
Jesus  Christ  in  a meaningful  way  and 
then  see  their  responsibility  to  this  needy 
world. 

Pray  that  the  workers  in  Vietnam  will  have 
wisdom  in  helping  two  sisters  who  seem 
sincere  in  their  search  for  Him. 

Pray  for  the  new  pastor,  Kawano-san,  which 
the  Nakashibetsu  Church,  Hokkaido, 
called  to  help  in  evangelism  and  church 
extension  in  the  Nemuro-Shibetsu,  Nishi- 
betsu,  and  Pilot  Farm  areas.  Pray  for  the 
few  believers  in  these  areas. 

Pray  that  the  Lord  will  provide  a hospital 
evangelist  for  the  Dhamtari  Christian 
Hospital,  India. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Stumptown 


Stumptown,  located  near  Monterey,  Pa.,  and  a member  of  the  Lancaster  Conference,  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Mellinger  congregation.  The  first  worship  center  was  built  in  1846.  In 
1882  this  was  enlarged,  and  replaced  in  1916  by  a 48  x 80  foot  brick  structure.  Elmer  G.  Martin 
is  the  present  bishop;  Lloyd  M.  Eby  and  John  G.  Oberholtzer  are  the  ministers.  Present  mem- 
bership is  324. 
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“The  Main  Thing!” 

By  Raymond  L.  Cox 


A suspenseful  silence  gripped  an  atten- 
tive audience  in  England  as  Rowland  Hill 
mounted  the  pulpit.  The  preacher  paused 
to  survey  the  congregation  intently.  Then 
suddenly  he  cupped  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
and  hollered,  “Matches!  Matches!  Matches!’’ 
The  crowd  was  startled  by  this  unusual 
beginning  for  a sermon.  Hill  sensed  the 
curiosity  that  surged  among  the  people.  He 
continued,  "You  are  surprised  by  my  open- 
ing words.  But  today  as  I sat  in  my  study, 
the  devil  addressed  me.  ‘Ah,  Rowland,  your 
zeal  is  most  noble.  How  tirelessly  you 
labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls.’  Just  at 
that  minute  a peddler  passed  beneath  my 
window.  Very  lustily  this  huckster  shouted, 
‘Matches!  Matches!’  And  then  my  con- 
science challenged  Satan’s  compliment,  tell- 
ing me,  ‘Rowland,  you  never  have  labored 
to  win  souls  with  half  the  zeal  that  this 
peddler  uses  to  market  his  matches!’  ” 

Jesus  revealed  that  there  is  no  profit 
realized  by  the  man  who  gains  the  whole 
world  at  the  expense  of  losing  his  own  soul. 
Since  this  is  true,  the  noblest  and  most 
profitable  project  people  can  accomplish  is 
the  winning  of  souls. 

Lyman  Beecher,  one  of  America’s  greatest 
revivalists  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  asked  in  his  old  age, 
"Doctor  Beecher,  you  know  many  things; 
what  do  you  think  is  the  main  thing?” 
Beecher  replied,  “It  is  not  theology.  It  is 
not  controversy.  The  main  thing  is  saving 
souls.” 

Christians  today  need  an  epidemic  of  the 
burden  that  distressed  John  Knox.  One 
cold  night  he  left  his  bed  and  resorted  to 
his  place  of  prayer.  His  wife  begged  him 
to  return  to  rest.  Knox  replied,  “Woman, 
how  can  I sleep,  when  my  land  is  not  saved? 
O God,  give  me  Scotland,  or  I die!” 
"Saving  souls  is  the  main  thing,  I will 
concede,”  a skeptical  listener  declared, 
"provided  it  can  be  proved  that  man  has 
a soul.” 

The  philosophical  denial  of  the  existence 
of  man’s  soul  is  parroted  occasionally.  A 
pathologist  remarked,  'In  performing  au- 
topsies, I have  cut  into  every  part  of  human 
beings,  and  I haven’t  found  a soul  yet.” 
“The  bodies  you  dissected  were  dead, 
weren’t  they,  Doctor?”  questioned  a Chris- 
tian. 

"Certainly,”  snapped  the  pathologist. 

“Of  course  you  couldn’t  find  the  soul 
then,”  announced  the  believer.  "The  soul 
had  already  left  the  body!” 

An  infidel,  who  boasted  of  his  brilliant 
intellectual  powers,  cornered  a humble 
Christian  and  demanded,  "Did  you  ever  see 
a soul?” 

“No,”  conceded  the  Christian. 


“Did  you  ever  smell  a soul?”  persisted  the 
tormentor. 

“No.” 

“Did  you  ever  taste  or  hear  a soul?” 
“No,  sir.” 

“Did  you  ever  feel  a soul?” 

“Of  course!”  exulted  the  believer. 
“Then,”  challenged  the  infidel,  “four  out 
of  five  of  the  senses  testify  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a soul.” 

“Tell  me,  my  skeptical  friend,”  inquired 
the  Christian,  “do  you  have  any  brains?” 
The  infidel  sputtered,  "That  question  is 
an  insult.  Of  course,  I have  brains!” 

“Did  you  ever  see  your  brains?”  demand- 
ed the  believer. 

"No,”  drawled  the  skeptic  uncomfort- 
ably. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  your  brains?” 

“No.” 

"Did  you  ever  smell  your  brains?” 

“No.” 


“Did  you  ever  taste  your  brains?” 

“No.” 

"Perhaps  you  have  felt  your  brains?” 
“No,”  admitted  the  infidel. 

“Well,  then,  you  seem  to  be  in  a less  cer- 
tain position  regarding  possessing  brains 
than  I am  about  my  soul.  All  your  physical 
senses,  five  out  of  five,  testify  that  you  have 
no  brains!  Yet  you  know  you  have  brains, 
and  I know  we  both  have  souls!” 

Deniers  of  the  soul’s  reality  may  be  re- 
futed in  several  ways.  A Negro  convert  of 
Lorenzo  Dow's  was  rebuked  by  a skeptic 
for  his  enthusiastic  testimony.  “Don’t  you 
know,”  demanded  the  doubter,  “that  Ne- 
groes don’t  have  any  souls?” 

“I  don’t  believe  that,”  replied  the  con- 
vert, “but  even  if  it  were  true,  I'd  still  want 
to  be  a Christian.  If  this  Negro  doesn’t 
have  a soul,  religion  at  least  makes  his  body 
happy!” 

But  everyone  has  a soul.  And  all  souls 
are  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  salva- 
tion of  a pauper  is  thus  as  gratifying  to  the 
Almighty  as  the  salvation  of  a prince. 

King  Louis  IX  of  France  one  day  was 
discovered  teaching  a poor  kitchen  boy  the 


Three  crucifixes  stood  upon  the  hill. 

In  stark  relief  against  the  leaden  sky. 

And  fierce  rebellion  rankled  on  the  one— 

A thief  poured  forth  his  vilest  curses  there— 

But  from  another  cross  there  came  a plea 
From  anguished  lips,  to  Him  upon  the  rood 
Between  two  malefactors,  long  ago. 

“Remember  me.  . . ,”  the  pagan  robber  cried, 

Repentant  and  unworthy  of  that  boon. 

Then  from  redemptions  blood-stained  tree,  Christ  spoke, 
And  that  gross  sinner  heard  the  Saviour  say 
That  he  would  be  with  Him  in  Paradise! 

Osceola,  Nebraska  —Thelma  Allinder. 
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truths  of  the  Gospel.  “Your  Majesty,”  ob- 
jected a nobleman,  “why  do  you  waste  time 
instructing  a mere  servant?” 

"1  do  so,”  explained  the  monarch  in 
tones  of  gentle  rebuke  to  the  objector,  “be- 
cause the  meanest,  lowliest  person  on  earth 
has  a soul  as  precious  as  my  own,  and 
bought  with  the  same  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ!” 

All  men  have  souls.  All  souls  are  valu- 
able. The  saving  of  souls  is  a greater  ac- 
complishment than  amassing  a fortune  or 
attaining  an  exalted  ambition.  The  saving 
of  souls  is  the  main  thing. 

Where  should  a person  begin? 

A teen-aged  girl  listened  attentively  as 
the  pastor  exhorted  the  people  to  bring 
sinners  to  Christ.  On  the  way  home  she 
confided  to  her  parents,  "I  am  going  to 
bring  somebody  to  the  Lord!" 

Gratified  by  the  resolution,  her  father 
inquired,  “Whom  will  you  bring?” 


Time  has  erased  my  first  sermon  from  the 
memory  tape;  but  sharply  do  I recall  the 
occasion!  That  first  congregation  looked 
up  at  me;  and  what  mattered  was  how 
they  looked! 

They  were  neither  antagonistic  nor  ex- 
pectant. They  weren’t  bored— yet!  Some 
faces  might  have  been  called  indifferent, 
neutral;  they  were  passive,  waiting,  expres- 
sionless. 

During  that  first  sermon  I watched  some 
faces  slowly  change— for  the  worse!  Nor 
were  they  to  be  blamed.  My  sermon  stum- 
bled, floundered,  fell  on  its  face.  I lost  my 
text,  my  sense  of  direction,  and  my  poise. 
A few  faces  began  to  reflect  pity,  some  vast 
ennui.  Others  fled  my  tortured  disquisition 
in  sleep. 

Much  later,  after  I had  faced  other  con- 
gregations, I came  upon  a prophet  in  the 
Old  Testament  who  also  experienced  the 
look  of  an  audience.  However,  Ezekiel 
might  have  considered  my  first  congrega- 
tion a comfortable  sight  compared  to  the 
one  he  faced.  His  crowd  wasn’t  just  indif- 
ferent, bored,  passive,  or  sleepy;  it  was 
downright  hostile.  God  described  the  folk 
to  Ezekiel  before  He  sent  him— “They  are 
impudent  children  and  stiffhearted.”  (See 
Ezek.  2 and  3.) 

One  might  better  tangle  with  a ruffled 
grizzly  than  with  stiffhearted  church  mem- 
bers! “They  are  a rebellious  house!”  warned 
the  Lord.  Pagans  may  be  easier  to  win 
than  rebellious  “believers.” 

Yet  God  was  sending  the  prophet  to  them 
with  His  Word.  It  wasn’t  an  easy  assign- 
ment. It  would  be  living  in  a scorpion  nest, 
wallowing  in  a brier  patch.  2:6.  The  Lord 
announced  what  would  trouble  Ezekiel 
most:  the  enemy  faces  of  his  people. 

“.  . . Be  [not]  dismayed  at  their  looks!” 


“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  bring  myself  first,” 
she  said  simply. 

That  is  the  place  for  everyone  to  com- 
mence. But  that  is  the  place  where  many 
terminate.  They  see  to  it  that  their  own 
souls  are  saved.  But  after  bringing  himself 
to  Jesus,  a person  should  strive  to  bring 
others! 

If  Christians  worked  as  hard  seeking  to 
win  souls  as  salesmen  work  endeavoring  to 
market  their  wares,  the  population  of  Para- 
dise would  be  swelling  far  faster  than  at  the 
present  rate. 

A believer  is  minoring  in  majors  and 
majoring  in  minors  if  he  is  neglecting  the 
project  of  soul-winning.  No  other  accom- 
plishment is  promised  so  glorious  a reward. 
“He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise”  (Prov. 
11:30),  and  “they  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever”  (Dan.  12:3) . 


Can  anything  unnerve  a preacher  more 
than  the  wrong  looks  from  official  board 
members  or  Sunday-school  teachers? 

That  look  of  animosity  keeps  showing  up 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  Moses  ran  into 
it  in  his  wilderness  saga.  Jesus  faced  it  in 
Galilee.  The  Apostle  Paul  confronted  it  in 
Asia  Minor.  That  look  narrowed  upon 
Savonarola,  Luther,  and  Wesley. 

The  Lord’s  charge  to  Ezekiel  was  enough 
to  weaken  the  stoutest  spirit.  “The  house 
of  Israel  will  not  hearken  unto  thee;  for 
they  will  not  hearken  unto  me:  for  all  the 
house  of  Israel  are  impudent  and  hard- 
hearted.” 

This  hardness  of  heart  also  keeps  appear- 
ing in  the  church’s  story.  Israel  never  quit 
arguing  with  Moses.  The  Pharisees  kept  up 
their  controversy  with  Jesus,  and  with 
Paul.  Rome  wouldn’t  listen  to  Luther,  nor 
the  ecclesiastical  church  to  Wesley.  Many 
on  both  the  left  and  the  right  reject 
Graham.  There  is  that  about  a stiffhearted 
religionist  that  seems  beyond  understand- 
ing; nothing  seems  to  move  him! 

A strange  irony  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
Israel  and  Ezekiel.  Israel  was  not  powerful 
or  prosperous.  She  was  not  even  free;  she 
wore  Babylonian  chains.  One  might  have 
expected  her  to  receive  God’s  prophets  with 
great  joy  and  expectancy.  But  she  did  not. 

But  this  attitude  is  understandable  when 
we  consider  that  the  message  they  were 
rejecting  was  the  same  sort  they  had  re- 
fused before— and  which  brought  them  to 
their  misery.  Ezekiel  wasn’t  coming  with 
flag-flapping  and  well-wishing  prattle;  he 
was  demanding  repentance,  restitution, 
and  a return  to  righteousness. 

“Speak  [my  words]  unto  them!”  was 
God’s  order  to  the  prophet.  "Whether  they 
will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,” 


thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord.”  What  God  says  can  be  pretty  grim, 
especially  when  He  speaks  to  a “rebellious 
house.”  The  message  was  repentance,  and 
was  not  to  be  softened.  “He  that  heareth, 
let  him  hear;  and  he  that  forbeareth,  let 
him  forbear.”  Man  does  with  God’s  mes- 
sage what  he  wills;  it  saves  only  those  who 
receive  it. 

Ezekiel  was  equipped  for  his  mission.  He 
was  ordered  to  fill  himself  with  the  Word 
of  the  Lord.  Then  came  the  dynamic— 
“Then  the  spirit  entered  into  me,  and  set 
me  upon  my  feet  . . . the  spirit  lifted  me 
up,  and  took  me  away  . . . the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  strong  upon  me.” 

What  man  is  capable  of  delivering  the 
truth  without  the  Spirit’s  undergirding? 
But  even  at  that  Ezekiel  reports:  “I  went 
in  bitterness  [of  spirit]!”  Preaching  re- 
pentance is  never  easy.  Ezekiel  was  not 
speaking  to  barbarians  who  had  never 
heard  the  Word  before,  but  to  men  who 
had  heard  it  again  and  again.  The  looks  of 
a rebellious  house  are  enough  to  stagger  the 
strongest  soul.  The  prophet  was  speaking 
to  religious  people,  to  a stiffhearted,  back- 
slidden church;  and  any  man  who  can  face 
such  a task  without  a touch  of  “bitterness” 
would  have  to  be  far  less  sensitive  to  reality 
than  Ezekiel! 

No  face  is  like  the  face  of  one  who  sits  in 
the  temple  of  God,  setting  himself  against 
the  Word  of  God.  The  looks  grows  harder 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  No  heart  is  as  hard 
as  the  one  hardened  against  God’s  truth. 

Ezekiel  was  between  two  fires.  Not  only 
must  he  face  the  defiant  looks  of  his  peo- 
ple: he  must  give  an  account  to  God  if  he 
weakened!  “Because  thou  hast  not  given 
him  warning,  he  shall  die  in  his  sin  . . . 
but  his  blood  will  I require  at  thine  hand!” 
The  prophet  must  decide  which  he  fears 
most:  the  hostile  look  of  the  congregation 
or  the  condemning  look  of  the  Lord.  Truly 
Ezekiel  needed  to  recall  the  promise  he  had 
received  from  on  high:  “Behold,  I have 
made  thy  face  strong  against  their  faces.  . . . 
As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I 
made  thy  forehead.” 

One  question  may  nag  us:  seeing  Israel 
was  so  hard-faced  and  stiffhearted,  why  does 
God  bother  to  send  them  a messenger?  But 
God  is  like  that!  Nationally,  the  people 
were  rebels;  but  in  the  congregation  would 
be  those  who  would  hear  the  Word.  The 
individual  "surely  [will]  live,  because  he  is 
warned.” 

Not  every  face,  even  in  a rebel  camp, 
will  remain  as  flint.  Some  will  soften  under 
the  truth.  Only  the  hardest  hearts  can  re- 
ject Christ  forever.  Some  will  give  way  be- 
fore the  Gospel  assault.  God  will  be  hon- 
ored, then,  and  the  messenger  have  his 
reward. 

One  cannot  preach  the  cross  without 
preaching  repentance.  But  neither  can  he 
preach  the  cross  without  holding  forth  hope 
for  the  lost. 


The  Face  of  Flint 

By  Lon  Woodrum 
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Two  Smiles  to  Remember 

By  Alice  J.  Kinder 


He  was  a child,  a boy  of  seven,  with 
earnest  brown  eyes  that  held  a listening 
look  inside  their  depths.  His  brown  hair, 
in  dire  need  of  cutting  these  past  weeks, 
fell  in  unruly  locks  across  his  forehead.  His 
blue-checked  shirt,  frayed  around  the  col- 
lar edges,  matched  tight  blue  jeans  that 
regularly  each  afternoon  received  splotches 
of  mud  from  the  knees  down.  An  active 
boy  was  Carlus,  one  who  made  full  use  of 
the  activity  period  on  the  playground. 

One  afternoon  he  came  up  to  my  desk  to 
return  a pencil  I had  let  him  borrow.  Each 
day,  on  this  latest  substitute  job,  invariably 
I had  heard  complaints  right  and  left,  “But 
I don’t  have  a pencil!” 

So  I had  gathered  all  the  scrap  pencils 
I could  rake  up  at  the  house  and  had 
brought  them  to  school  to  distribute  in  the 
morning;  and  each  afternoon  I had  col- 
lected them  to  put  in  the  desk  overnight. 

Now,  on  this  last  day  that  I would  be 
substituting  in  this  particular  room,  only  a 
few  of  my  pencils  were  left.  (These  first- 
grade  youngsters  were  exceedingly  fond  of 
turning  the  pencil  sharpener,  I had  dis- 
covered.) This  afternoon  I had  not  even 
bothered  to  collect  the  pencils. 

But  here  was  Carlus  by  the  desk,  remind- 
ing me,  "Teacher,  here’s  your  pencil  you 
let  me  borrow.”  He  held  out  a short  red 
pencil,  minus  an  eraser,  not  over  four 
inches  long. 

“You  may  keep  it,  Carlus,”  I whispered. 
(The  other  children  at  their  seats  sat  read- 
ing library  books.) 

His  brown  eyes  held  that  alert,  listening 
movement  which  I had  learned  to  note. 
He  stared  at  me,  trying  to  comprehend. 

"Yes,  you  may  keep  the  pencil,  Carlus,” 
I repeated. 

The  boy  hesitated  a fringe  of  a second; 
then  in  an  incredulous  tone  he  asked,  “You 
mean  to  keep  all  the  time?” 

1 nodded  and  smiled  down  at  him. 

Still  he  could  not  believe.  The  brown 
eyes  were  very  serious. 

“You  mean  I can  take  the  pencil  home 
with  me,  Teacher?”  Carlus  asked  in  a soft 
voice  that  held  wonder  and  awe.  “That 
you're  giving  me  this  pencil  for  all  the 
time?” 

“Yes,  Carlus,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
mean,”  I replied.  “I’m  giving  you  the 
pencil  for  all  the  time.” 

His  smile  was  glorious  in  comprehending 
at  last.  . . . 

She  was  a woman  reaching  middle  age. 
Her  once  lovely  black  hair  was  now 
streaked  with  gray.  Her  eyes,  a pale  sky- 
blue,  looked  out  upon  the  world  somewhat 
wearily  and  rather  cautiously  as  though 
they  were  afraid  that  life  might  deal  still 
other  blows  to  her. 

She  had  been  coming  to  our  church  inter- 


mittently of  late.  Now  I knocked  at  her 
door  while  making  calls  related  to  com- 
piling a religious  census. 

The  two  of  us  chatted  pleasantly  of 
everyday  routine  matters  after  I had  written 
down  the  information  required  for  the  cen- 
sus card.  And  then,  suddenly,  she  began 
confiding  bits  of  information  I had  not 
asked  for,  facts  relevant  to  things  which 
troubled  her,  which  had  helped  put  the 
question  marks  there  within  her  eyes. 

Fleetingly  I recalled  the  Sunday-school 
lesson  of  the  previous  Sunday.  It  had  been 
about  Andrew,  the  disciple  who  had  not 
sought  greatness,  who  served  his  Lord  only 
by  unpretentious  witnessing. 

I began  telling  my  friend  about  the  love, 
the  compassion  of  Jesus,  at  first  falteringly, 
and  then  more  assuredly  as  I proceeded. 

She  listened  with  avid  concentration.  We 


sat  there  absorbed  in  conversation  as  sun- 
light crept  inside  the  windowpanes. 

Moments  later  my  friend  looked  up,  and 
her  eyes  met  mine  squarely. 

“You  mean  Jesus  can  really  do  all  this 
for  one?”  she  asked  incredulously.  “That 
He  actually  cares  enough  to  take  our  sins 
away,  whatever  they  may  be?” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  trying  hard  to  find  the 
right  words  for  this  new  responsibility  I 
had  undertaken  impromptu.  “If  you  will 
trust  Him  to  do  so.  His  love  is  a gift,  you 
see.  But  you  have  to  reach  out  and  accept 
it.” 

Her  eyes  slowly  comprehended. 

“You  mean  His  love  is  so  great,  and  yet 
He  just  gives  it  to  us?” 

“Yes,”  I repeated.  I could  say  no  more. 

“To  one  like  me?”  her  voice  questioned. 

But  her  eyes  now  were  calm  and  full  of 
peace.  And  her  smile  was  glorious— bright 
with  hope  and  faith  and  promise  of  a new 
day  like  the  sunshine  that  poured  across  the 
blue  linoleum. 


The  Bible  and  Race 

By  Paul  G.  Landis 

Third  in  a series 


In  looking  at  the  foregoing  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  I have  attempted  to  in- 
vestigate those  passages  commonly  used  in 
support  of  segregation.  The  New  Testa- 
ment gives  a much  more  positive  emphasis 
on  this  matter,  as  it  speaks  more  directly 
to  the  period  in  which  we  are  now  living, 
the  time  of  the  church  and  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
in  the  brotherhood. 

The  years  between  the  Testaments  were 
hard  years  for  the  Jews.  Under  foreign  con- 
trol they  faced  increased  pressures  to  re- 
move from  them  their  distinctiveness  from 
Gentiles.  Thus  increased  emphasis  was 
placed  on  external  differences  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  and  they  continued 
building  walls  to  protect  their  identity. 
Much  was  being  made  of  circumcision,  ob- 
servances of  the  Sabbath,  and  their  flesh- 
descent  from  Abraham. 

Even  though  Jesus  confined  most  of  His 
ministry  to  the  chosen  people,  we  see  Him 
with  this  backdrop  of  the  Jewish  people 
moving  out  in  relationships,  teaching,  and 
action  which  throws  light  on  the  problems 
we  face  in  our  time. 

At  the  time  of  Jesus’  ministry  there  ap- 
peared to  be  three  great  divisions  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  people.  There  were 
the  Gentiles  who  were  commonly  called 
dogs,  the  outcasts  and  sinners,  and  the 
Samaritans.  Even  though  the  Samaritans 
had  a religion  that  was  very  similar  to  the 
Jewish  religion  (with  the  exception  that 
they  worshiped  on  Mount  Gerizim  rather 


than  in  the  temple),  they  were  considered 
outcasts,  excluded  from  eternal  life,  and 
were  considered  mongrels;  an  inferior  race 
because  they  were  a mixture  of  Jew  and 
Gentile. 

The  Pharisees  were  strong  in  their  pro- 
test against  Gentiles  and  Samaritans  and 
had  established  many  ceremonial  laws  to 
protect  their  segregation  and  “contamina- 
tion” from  both  Samaritans  and  Gentiles. 

Jesus  and  Non-Jews.  Much  of  Jesus’ 
teaching  was  given  by  example  rather  than 
by  preaching.  We  can  learn  much  from 
the  demonstrations  of  His  love  and  atti- 
tudes toward  non-Jewish  people  which 
helped  to  establish  concepts  in  the  minds 
of  His  disciples  that  later  became  the  basis 
for  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

Despite  His  Jewish  involvements,  Jesus 
never  mentions  race  or  nationality  in  His 
list  of  requirements  for  appropriation  of 
the  life  in  the  kingdom  which  He  was  estab- 
lishing. He  taught  that  the  important  dif- 
ferences were  not  in  having  the  right  pa- 
rental lineage,  but  in  proper  attitudes  to- 
ward God  and  fellow  men;  not  in  external 
gifts  open  only  to  the  privileged  few,  but 
in  spiritual  gifts  equally  available  to  all. 

If  we  were  to  single  out  the  people  whom 
Jesus  most  frequently  condemns  as  a group, 
it  would  not  be  the  Gentiles  or  Samaritans, 
but  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  Jews 
whom  He  called  serpents,  offspring  of 
vipers,  and  hypocrites.  Matt.  23:13-33. 

(to  be  continued) 
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The  Need  for  Many  Ministers 

By  Vernon  Leis 


Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  saying, 
“Too  many  chiefs  and  not  enough  In- 
dians.” This  statement  is  made  when  the 
necessary  work  is  left  undone  and  people 
sit  it  out  instead  of  sweating  it  out.  J.  D. 
Graber  used  to  say  that  too  many  people 
are  looking  for  the  right  situation  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word. 

How  many  ministers  are  there  in  your 
particular  congregation?  One,  two,  or  are 
there  as  many  ministers  as  there  are  mem- 
bers? According  to  the  New  Testament, 
every  Christian  is  a minister,  or  perhaps 
one  could  say  that  every  Christian  is  an 
Indian.  All  believers  are  called  to  be  saints; 
all  believers  have  received  gifts.  At  Pente- 
cost the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  come  to  a 
select  few. 

Unfortunately,  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
church  has  been  given  only  meager  em- 
phasis in  the  church’s  history.  Very  early 
a differentiation  arose  between  the  or- 
dained members  and  the  unordained  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  This  distinction  has 
marred  the  fellowship  of  the  brotherhood; 
it  has  demoted  the  laity  and  greatly  restrict- 
ed their  service.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
whole  church  was  given  to  the  clergy.  To- 
day some  say,  “That's  the  preacher’s  busi- 
ness.” The  assumption  that  the  clergy 
should  maintain  a higher  level  of  morality 
than  unordained  Christians  was  also  a part 
of  the  elevation  of  die  clergy.  Very  often 
the  double  standard  of  morality  is  expressed 
today  when  it  is  known  that  a preacher  is 
making  an  appearance.  Some  people  say: 
“Watch  your  language,  the  preacher  is 
coming!”  Sometimes  people  even  express 
surprise  when  they  see  that  the  preacher’s 
children  are  human.  Because  of  the  above 
distinctions  not  too  much  was  expected  of 
the  “dumb”  laity  and  when  they  did  attend 
church,  the  clergy  thanked  them  for  their 
unexpected  interest  in  the  church.  The 
non-involvement  of  the  laity  necessitated 
the  use  of  such  categories  as:  “nominal 
members,”  “inactive  members,”  or  “ab- 
sentee members.” 

One  of  the  exciting  developments  in  to- 
day’s church  is  the  emphasis  on  the  minis- 
try of  the  whole  church.  Elton  Trueblood 
in  his  excellent  book,  The  Company  of  the 
Committed,  suggests  how  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  between  the  laity  and  clergy. 
He  says,  “The  way  to  erase  the  distinction, 
which  is  almost  wholly  harmful,  is  not  by 
the  exclusion  of  professionals  from  the 
ministry,  as  anticlerical  movements  have 
tended  to  do,  but  rather  by  the  inclusion 
of  all  in  the  ministry.  The  expanded  dic- 
tum is  that  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor 
free,  neither  male  nor  female,  neither  lay- 
man nor  cleric,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ 


Jesus!”  In  his  book,  A Theology  of  the 
Laity,  Hendrik  Kraemer  sees  the  redis- 
covery of  a true  doctrine  of  the  laity  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  spiritual  renewal  and  re- 
shapement  in  the  church.  He  speaks  of  the 
many  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  laity, 
the  frozen  credits  of  the  church.  The  book, 
God's  Frozen  People,  was  published  this 
year  in  paperback  form  so  that  non-or- 
dained  Christians  would  read  it  and  thaw 
out.  . . . 

The  ministry  of  the  church  is  too  big 
for  the  ordained  ministers  of  the  church. 
God  in  His  love  and  grace  gave  the  charis- 
matic gifts  to  the  whole  church.  Good 
stewardship  requires  that  all  believers 
should  seek  to  faithfully  use  all  the  gifts  at 
all  times  for  the  glory  of  God. 

—Ontario  Mennonite  Evangel. 


Together  for  Good 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

On  the  wall  behind  the  pulpit  of  our 
little  church  there  is  a large  mural.  It  is 
about  seven  by  fifteen  feet,  maybe  larger 
(this  is  only  a guess) . It  is  a picture  of  a 
clear  sparkling  brook  cascading  down  a 
mountainside,  forming  a little  lake,  then 
spilling  over  to  leap  joyfully  down  into  the 
valley  to  join  a larger  stream.  Step  up  and 
examine  this  picture  closely.  It  seems  to  be 
full  of  blurs  and  blots  and  streaks  and 
smears.  Now  step  back  and  look  again. 
See  the  shapeless  blots  and  blurs  become 
trees  and  rocks  and  hills  and  frothing 
waters;  bushes  and  flowers  and  grass;  bright 
bursts  of  sunlight  and  soft  deep  shadows. 
The  talented  artist  who  painted  it  knew 
exactly  where  to  put  each  seeming  blur 
and  smear  to  make  a lovely  landscape. 

This  is  a symbol  of  life.  We  are  often  so 
close  to  events  and  situations  dm  we  can 
see  no  meaning  in  them.  The  Word  of 
God  declares  that  "all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  . . . who 
are  the  called.”  We  cannot  see  “good”  in 
our  losses  and  sorrows,  in  sufferings  and 
griefs.  Even  our  joys  and  pleasures,  of 
which  we  have  many,  may  seem  unrelated 
to  any  divine  plan.  Our  humble  and  ob- 
scure lives  may  appear  irrelevant  to  eternal 
values. 

But  we’re  too  close  to  the  picture.  Even 
from  our  narrow  perspective  of  time  and 
distance  we  can  see  how  the  triumphant 
witness  of  a Stephen  could  influence  a rigid 
religionist,  Saul,  and  have  some  bearing 
upon  his  becoming  an  apostle  of  Christ. 
We  can  understand  how  the  near-starva- 
tion and  despair  of  a certain  widow  was 


used  for  good  in  magnifying  God’s  provi- 
dence through  His  servant  Elijah.  We 
know  how  the  selling  of  a Joseph  into 
slavery  resulted  in  the  preservation  of  an 
Israel,  a people  of  God,  and  how  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Jesus  meant  the  salvation 
of  the  church. 

What  is  more  difficult  to  see  is  how  our 
own  trials  and  temptations,  joys  and  sor- 
rows, lives  and  deaths,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  meet  them,  are  a part  of  the  pic- 
ture. These  are  not  random  events  nor 
isolated  incidents.  They  are  all  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  planned  picture. 
And  when  we,  with  the  perspective  of 
eternity,  shall  see  the  whole  picture,  they 
will  all  be  there.  Every  act,  every  word, 
every  response  will  assume  its  correct  pro- 
portion and  its  proper  weight  in  the  whole. 
There  will  no  longer  be  blurs  and  blots, 
but  just  the  essential  line  and  curve  and 
angle  necessary  to  a balanced  and  beautiful 
composition. 

The  sensitive  hand  of  the  Master  Artist, 
the  Designer  of  the  ages,  is  carefully  placing 
His  colors  on  His  canvas.  His  hand  does 
not  slip;  He  makes  no  errors  in  judgment. 
When  the  whole  picture  is  revealed  to  us, 
we  will  surely  see  what  now  we  believe: 
“All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God”! 


By  B.  Wright 


Eat— ate— eaten 
Go— went— gone 
Know— knew— known 
See— saw— seen 

Do  you  remember  learning  principal 
parts  of  verbs  in  grade  school  days?  Per- 
haps you  chanted  them  so  automatically 
that  you  found  yourself  pairing  freeze— 
froze— frozen  with  sneeze— snoze— snozen. 

Even  though  you  learned  them  well,  you 
may  still  have  a few  trouble  spots.  In  writ- 
ing you  use  them  correctly,  but  in  speaking 
you  can’t  always,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, be  sure  which  is  right.  Especially  if 
you  live  or  work  among  people  who  say 
we  seen,  he  had  went,  or  I knowed,  you 
may  get  confused. 

Most  problems  center  on  the  second  and 
third  forms:  ate— eaten,  went— gone,  knew— 
known,  saw— seen.  Think  of  the  third  forms 
eaten,  gone,  known,  seen— as  cripples  that 
can’t  walk  alone.  Give  them  crutches— has, 
have,  had,  am,  is,  are,  was,  were. 

Ate,  went,  knew,  saw— all  of  the  second 
forms— stand  straight  and  walk  alone.  They 
reject  helpers. 

Strong  men  without  help  run  faster  than 
men  with  crutches.  It  is  more  effective  to 
say  I knew  than  I had  known.  Unless  the 
third  form  with  its  helper  is  needed  to  con- 
vey your  exact  meaning,  choose  the  strong 
second  form. 
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What  Is  Marriage  For,  Anyway? 

By  J.  Paul  Sauder 


Marriage  is  for  “as  long  as  you  both  shall 
live.”  That  is  what  it  is  for,  how  long  it  is 
for,  and  who  it  is  for.  But  let’s  spell  it  out 
a bit. 

What  is  it  for?  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
cherishing  and  upholding  somebody  and 
"forsaking  all  others,  to  take  this  woman 
(or  ‘this  man’)  for  better  or  for  worse,  for 
richer  or  for  poorer,  in  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, in  sickness  or  in  health,  so  long  as 
you  both  shall  live.”  That  is  the  essence 
of  the  marriage  contract,  though  the  word- 
ing may  vary  slightly.  Suppose  we  look  at 
this  contract  a bit,  in  parts. 

God  said,  “It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone.”  So  Adam  was  given 
female  companionship,  fashioned  out  of  a 
rib  taken  from  his  side.  She  was  not  a 
foot  bone  to  be  trodden  upon,  nor  a head 
bone  to  be  his  superior.  She  was  taken 
from  nearest  his  heart,  and  so  she,  under 
God,  loves  and  supports  and  is  a com- 
panion at  his  side  and  is  good  for  man. 

In  doing  this  she  turns  out  to  be  the 
mother  of  their  children  (not  his  children), 
and  these  children  enjoy  the  parental  func- 
tion of  both  parents  as  they  grow  up  in  the 
home,  whenever  marriage  is  as  God  intend- 
ed it  to  be.  The  wife  is  not  man’s  chattel 
and  the  husband  is  not  an  instrument 
which  one  acquires— the  parents  are  a pair 
of  partners.  And  now  back  to  the  wording 
of  the  contract. 

Every  marriage  ceremony  anticipates  by 
its  very  terms  the  fact  of  life  and  the  fact 
of  death  which  inevitably  follows  life.  We 
marry  so  that  life  may  be  better  for  us 
while  life  remains  for  us  both.  It  is  better 
to  see  that  particular  face  across  the  break- 
fast table  every  morning,  from  here  on  out. 
It  is  better  to  pray  together,  from  here  on 
out.  It  is  better  to  buy  and  acquire  to- 
gether, from  here  on  out.  It  is  better  to 
share  thinking,  rather  than  think  alone, 
from  here  on  out. 

One  does  not  cease  to  be  himself  or 
herself  on  the  marriage  day,  but  the  mar- 
riage day  means  that  it  is  better  to  share 
that  self  to  the  other  self,  from  here  on  out. 
And  most  of  the  time  that  sharing  will  be 
"for  the  better."  But  he  or  she  will  have 
some  times  when  what  there  is  to  share 
will  be  “for  the  worse.”  A “pain-in-the- 
neck”  in-law  which  you  get  as  a part  of  this 
glorious  “hubby-wifey”  deal— can  you  also 
take  that  part  of  the  bargain  in  your  stride? 
Or  is  there  some  other  kind  of  trouble 
“that  I didn’t  bargain  for”?  Oh,  yes,  you 
bargained  for  it  when  you  covenanted  with 
God  and  man  to  take  him/her  “for  better 
or  for  worse.” 

Apples  and  oranges  come  with  peelings 
and  all  nuts  have  shells,  you  know.  Did 
you  expect  marriage  to  be  all  peeled  fruit 


or  nut  meats,  requiring  no  effort  on  your 
part  to  handle  the  “worse”?  Or  didn’t  your 
ear  catch  the  words  “for  worse”  which  came 
right  after  the  words  "for  better”?  The 
minister  was  particular  to  say  them.  Quite 
truly  has  someone  said  that  “every  golden 
wedding  anniversary  is  made  possible  only 
by  the  trampling  down  of  that  which  could 
have  been  blown  up  into  a cause  for  sepa- 
ration should  these  lovely  folks  have  been 
so  minded.”  For  these  lovable  golden 
wedding  celebrants  had  promised  each  oth- 
er “for  the  worse”  as  well  as  "for  the 
better.” 

The  Bible  indicates  that  wealth  is  a 
greater  risk  in  life  than  is  poverty.  It  is 
very  inconvenient  to  be  poor,  but  poverty, 
borne  together,  under  God,  cements  mar- 
riage bonds  rather  than  disrupts  them. 
Satisfaction  with  the  commoner,  hence 
cheaper,  commodities  tends  to  yield  hap- 
piness, not  marital  breakup.  Less  wealthy 
people  who  do  not  itch  to  “keep  up  with 
the  Joneses”  are  happier  far  and  more  use- 
ful than  those  engaged  in  the  “everlasting 
rat  race.”  And  did  you  ever  pity  the  poor 
Joneses  who  must  keep  ahead  of  last  year’s 
performance? 

No  wonder  corporation  vice-presidents 
get  ulcers,  especially  those  who  have  am- 
bitious wives  lashing  them  on!  Happy  the 
married  couple  who  know  with  the  heart 
as  well  as  with  the  lip  the  truth  uttered  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  “Godliness  with  content- 
ment is  great  gain.”  And  his  other  state- 
ment, “I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state 
I am,  therewith  to  be  content.”  He  was 
not  sloppy.  Whatever  good  it  took  to  make 
it  possible  to  say,  “For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,”  that  much  good  Paul  wanted,  and 
worked  for,  often  far  into  the  night. 

For  the  married  couple  are  to  put  Christ 
on  display,  for  all  the  world  to  see.  And 
that  is  what  marriage  is  for,  whether  lived 
in  a state  of  dollar-lack  or  dollar-enough. 
And  by  enough  we  mean  what  Paul  meant, 
enough  to  meet  the  necessities,  including 
the  necessity  of  sharing  dollars  as  Christians 
ought  to  share  with  others. 

A great-grandfather  of  our  acquaintance 
spent  his  days  caring  for  his  bedridden  wife. 
When  invited  to  “take  a day  off;  someone 
else  can  care  for  Grandma,”  he  said,  “Years 
ago  I promised  to  care  for  her  in  sickness 


as  well  as  in  health  and  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  stay  by  her  side.”  And  so  he  chose  his 
bitter-sweet  pleasure  which  soon  ended. 
On  the  way  to  her  funeral  I remarked  to 
my  wife,  “Must  these  old  dears  part?"  Yes, 
part  they  did,  after  about  65  years  together, 
but  the  lingering  fragrance  of  their  lives 
has  not  vanished.  They  had  vowed,  and, 
under  God,  they  kept  their  vows,  to  the 
profit  of  all  concerned.  “In  sickness  and  in 
health”— that  is  what  marriage  is  for. 

And  marriage  is  a three-cornered  con- 
tract. Marriage  is  for  Christ  also.  These 
two  marrying  are  in  love  with  each  other, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  should  be  in  love  with 
Christ  too.  Said  the  wise  young  preacher 
as  he  preached  the  marriage  sermon,  “The 
central  figure  in  this  service  today  is  not  the 
bride,  lovely  though  she  is,  nor  yet  the 
groom,  manly  though  he  is.  The  central 
Figure  of  this  ceremony  is  Christ  to  whom 
we  dedicate  this  home  which  is  to  be  found- 
ed here  in  our  presence  today.”  And  that 
too  is  what  marriage  is  for;  it  is  for  Christ. 
If  marriage  will  not  make  you  a better 
Christian,  don’t  get  married  yet,  or  to  this 
person.  If  Christ  be  not  better  served,  don’t 
marry  this  person,  at  least  not  yet,  and 
maybe  never.  Better  wait  until  you  can 
make  Christ  third  party  to  your  marriage. 

When  my  beloved  and  I were  married, 
her  father  performed  the  ceremony.  After 
we  had  made  our  vows  he  said,  “Join  your 
right  hands.”  As  we  did  so,  he  laid  his  right 
hand  on  top  of  our  clasped  hands,  and  his 
left  hand,  the  one  nearer  his  heart,  he 
placed  underneath,  in  a position  symbolic 
of  support.  Happy  the  Christian  home 
whose  beginning  has  the  heavenly  Father’s 
hand  of  benediction  above  their  pledging 
hands  and  His  loving  hand  of  support  be- 
neath those  of  the  frail  mortals  who  pledge 
each  to  each  and  to  Him,  simultaneously. 

And  what  of  those  homes  already  found- 
ed without  such  understanding?  Come  to 
the  Word  of  God  immediately,  seek  out  its 
light  on  the  marriage  question,  and,  by 
suitable  change,  qualify  for  His  benedic- 
tion. So  shall  you  be  enabled  to  live  for 
His  praise  who  created  not  only  male  and 
female  but  who  created  also  the  institution 
of  marriage.  He  instituted  the  concept  of 
partnership  in  marriage,  for  the  good  of  the 
partners,  for  the  good  of  their  descendants, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  world  at  large.  For, 
you  see,  Christian  homes  are  like  light- 
houses: they  shed  their  light  near  and  far 
for  the  good  of  all  mariners  on  life’s  oft- 
troubled  sea. 


* # # * * 

When  God  asks  us  for  our  treasured  loves  in  full  surrender,  He  asks  nothing 
less  than  His  own  enthronement  in  our  hearts.  As  with  Abraham,  He  may  not 
remove  our  dearest  love  from  us  altogether.  But  He  will  remove  it  from  the 
central  throne  where  He  alone  would  reign.  He  teaches  us  freely  to  give  back  to 
Him  all  that  He  has  given  us,  only  then  to  discover  how  blessedly  we  may 
possess  all  things  aright! 

Dwight  Hervey  Small  in  The  High  Cost  of  Holy  Living  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company). 
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MISSIONS 


The  initials  MDS  officially  stand  for 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  but  someone 
has  aptly  nicknamed  the  organization— 
“Mennonites  Doing  Something.”  MDS  pro- 
vides the  avenue  through  which  Christian 
concern  can  be  demonstrated  effectively. 

MDS  at  Work 

In  Kansas,  John  A.  Diller,  in  1955,  re- 
ported when  a tornado  swept  Udall. 

May  25,  9:00  p.m.  or  soon  after.  Black- 
well,  Okla.,  hit  by  a tornado.  About  20 
dead.  10:27  p.m.  Udall,  Kans.,  almost  com- 
pletely demolished.  At  least  77  dead.  Two 
hundred  or  more  hospitalized  in  a town  of 
500  population. 

May  26,  7:00  to  10:00  a.m.  One  hundred 
or  more  men  from  at  least  12  congregations 
left  for  the  Udall  disaster  area. 

May  27,  4:00  p.m.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  men  registered.  . . . The  work 
largely  was  combing  through  debris  looking 
for  valuables,  before  it  was  pushed  together 
and  loaded  by  army  equipment. 

May  29,  p.m.  Mr.  Pierpont  called  from 
the  Red  Cross  office  in  Blackwell  asking  for 
men  to  help  clear  debris  from  fields.  An 
area  one  mile  wide  and  20  miles  long  with 
45  farms  needs  clearing,  and  harvest  is  only 
a few  days  away. 

May  30,  11:00  a.m.  I left  for  Udall  for 
my  first  visit  to  a disaster  area.  The  amount 
of  destruction  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Whole  blocks  of  Udall  were  already  cleared 
of  any  sign  of  homes  or  debris.  The  air 
was  filled  with  dust  and  the  hum  of  motors, 
cranes,  bulldozers,  leaders,  and  trucks.  I 
don’t  envy  the  men  who  make  the  initial 
contacts  in  a disaster  area. 

California’s  “Operation  Muck  Out,"  in 
Yuba  City,  was  reported  by  H.  R.  Wiens  as 
follows: 

Dec.  31,  1955,  5:30  p.m.  August  Schroeter 
called  and  relayed  the  committee's  wish 
that  I go  to  Yuba  City  and  set  up  the  relief 
work. 
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Jan.  2,  1956,  4:00  a.m.  At  Yuba  City. 
The  Red  Cross  headquarters— a bedlam  as 
many  caseworkers  interview  the  unfortu- 
nate ones.  Coffee,  sandwiches,  cigarettes 
everywhere,  and  especially  smoke!  On  the 
faces  of  the  victims  were  expressions  of  fear, 
uncertainty,  and  anxiety.  But  after  case- 
workers finished  each  interview,  new  glim- 
mers of  hope  began  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

Jan.  3,  1:30  p.m.  Mr.  Ewy  and  I scouted 
the  stricken  area.  Utter  devastation  and 
confusion.  Muck,  mire,  debris;  houses  piled 
together  and  broken;  everything  mucky. 

Night  at  last.  Both  of  us  tired.  We 
joined  in  prayer  committing  all  this  to  our 
heavenly  Father. 

Jan.  4.  We  were  at  the  work  pool  early. 
At  9:00  a.m.  the  men  began  to  arrive.  It 
was  a mad  rush  all  day  as  our  men  went 
out  and  came  back  for  new  assignments. 
They  were  deeply  gripped  by  what  they 
saw  and  responded  to  the  need  of  these 
poor  people.  Our  men  showed  a wonderful 
spirit  and  it  was  a thrill  to  work  with  them 
—no  job  was  too  difficult  or  dirty. 

Jan.  12.  “Operation  Muck  Out”  con- 
tinued. Nicolaus  farmers  are  flooded  out, 
and  the  hay  in  their  barns  is  getting  hot. 
It  is  urgent. 

Our  men  helped  haul  out  hay  from  sev- 
eral barns,  that  is,  the  hay  that  had  re- 
mained above  the  water  level.  Tough  and 
dangerous  work.  Henry  Goetz  almost  got 
crushed. 

Jan.  22.  Phase  one  of  “Operation  Muck 
Out”  of  the  West  Coast  MDS  was  drawing 
to  a close.  Our  men  would  begin  on  Mon- 
day to  help  farmers  get  their  yards  and 
orchards  into  shape. 

They  praised  the  work  of  MDS  most 
highly  and  were  happy  that  we  would  re- 
main in  the  field  of  action  longer,  talking 
much  about  die  Christians  who  had  so  won- 
derfully helped  them. 

In  Marion,  Ind.,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
a disastrous  tornado  struck  on  March  6, 


1956,  leaving  many  homes  damaged  and 
unfit  for  use.  Here  again  MDS  men  offered 
to  help,  removing  trees  and  debris,  helping 
with  the  cleanup  and  salvage  jobs.  In  a little 
more  than  a week  they  had  donated  2,000 
work  hours.  Richard  S.  Simons,  an  Indian- 
apolis reporter,  was  amazed  to  find  people 
of  all  classes,  working  alongside  in  one  spir- 
it of  Christian  love. 

" Operation  Haylift”  was  launched  by  the 
Illinois  MDS  in  1956,  to  provide  feed  for 
the  livestock  in  drought  areas.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  carloads,  containing 
1,931  tons  of  hay,  were  sent  to  Kansas 
farmers  by  MDS  brethren  of  Illinois  and 
Minnesota.  This  action  reduced  the  ab- 
normal demand  for  hay  and  helped  to  keep 
(he  price  from  inflating. 

In  the  East 

Here  MDS  grew  out  of  the  heroic  labors 
of  Mennonite  men  in  aiding  the  flood  vic- 
tims in  the  Stroudsburg  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1955.  Andrew  Rosenberger,  Nor- 
man Good,  and  David  Derstine  organized 
disaster  units  to  clear  homes  of  mud  and 
debris,  day  after  day.  The  Red  Cross  esti- 
mated they  had  donated  12,664  man  hours. 

By  the  time  the  great  mid-Atlantic  coastal 
storm  of  1962  destroyed  property  along  the 
beaches  from  Virginia  to  New  York,  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  MDS  was  well  organ- 
ized to  help.  They  undertook  special  proj- 
ects, the  Red  Cross  supplying  the  material; 
MDS  the  labor. 

Beginnings 

At  a joint  fellowship  meeting  of  young 
married  couples  of  the  Pennsylvania  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  Hesston  College 
Church,  a discussion  arose  over  the  practical 
outworking  of  concern  for  their  neighbors. 
To  put  this  concern  into  concrete  form, 
the  young  people  appointed  a committee 
and  sent  a statement  of  concern  and  will- 
ingness to  serve  to  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  to  the  South  Central  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church,  their 
local  conference.  They  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish a Mennonite  Service  Organization  in 
each  of  the  two  congregations,  and  selected 
a co-ordinator. 

Opportunity  to  serve  arose  before  their 
enthusiasm  had  time  to  cool.  On  May  17, 
1951,  a call  for  help  to  sandbag  the  Little 
Arkansas  River  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  organization.  Volun- 
teers were  dispatched  and  the  Mennonite 
Service  Organization  was  in  business. 

That  fall,  an  MCC  unit  moved  into 
Topeka,  Kans.,  to  aid  flood  victims. 
Through  the  work  in  Topeka  it  was  evident 
that  the  church  must  offer  its  services  in  a 
systematic  way  if  it  wanted  to  gain  access 
to  disaster  zones.  This,  coupled  with  the 
reports  of  severe  tornado  damage  in  Arkan- 
sas, triggered  the  beginning  of  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service. 

Eighty  men,  representing  four  branches 


From  a practical  concern  expressed  at  a young  married  couples’ 
picnic,  a service  organization  encompassing  a majority  of 
Mennonite  churches  has  developed. 

Mennonites 
Doing  Something 

By  Esther  Eby  Glass 
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of  the  Mennonite  Church,  met  to  consider 
disaster  organization  on  the  Hesston  Col- 
lege campus  on  March  31,  1952.  Peter  J. 
Dyck,  pastor  of  the  Eden  Mennonite 
Church,  Moundridge,  Kans.,  pointed  out 
that  “as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead, 
so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also.”  The 
delegates  selected  a temporary  Disaster 
Committee  to  guide  the  work  in  Arkansas 
and  to  be  prepared  should  another  disaster 
occur. 

The  committee  was  not  to  replace  relief 
committees  or  service  organizations  already 
in  the  congregations,  and  was  not  to  be  a 
money-raising  group.  Rather,  it  was  di- 
rected to  “.  . . investigate  the  needs  and 
avenues  of  services  immediately,”  in  the 
event  of  a major  disaster,  and  to  report  to 
the  local  church  organizations,  co-ordinat- 
ing them  into  the  total  program. 

All  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada  groups  be- 
gan to  organize,  patterned  after  the  Kansas 
area  disaster  service  unit.  It  was  apparent 
that  co-ordination  and  encouragement  were 
necessary  on  the  national  level.  The  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  called  the  first 
meeting  of  MDS  representatives  on  March 
2,  1956,  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
where  a plan  for  a nationwide  co-ordinated 
committee,  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  constituent  groups,  was 
recommended. 

Units  accepted  responsibility  to  help  in 
local  disasters.  Concerted  action  was  neces- 
sary in  event  of  a larger  disaster,  however. 
C.  L.  Graber,  appointed  executive  co-or- 
dinator in  1961,  studied  the  matter  of  co- 
operation, and  also  of  the  relation  of  MDS 
to  Civil  Defense.  The  following  year,  as  a 
result  of  his  work,  MDS  adopted  a new 
plan  that  included  units  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.,  and  clarified  its  relationship  to  Civil 
Defense. 

Organization 

R.  Wayne  Clemens,  who  is  located  at 
Akron,  Pa.,  is  currently  serving  as  execu- 
tive co-ordinator  of  MDS.  But  MDS  begins 
in  the  congregation.  Each  church  selects 
a representative  or  contact  man,  who,  in  an 
emergency,  locates  needed  personnel  and 
equipment.  Congregational  representatives 
meet  as  a local  unit  board,  and  elect  officers. 
These  local  unit  officers  together  compose 
the  regional  board’s  membership.  Each  of 
the  five  regional  boards  across  the  country 
elects  a director  who  becomes  a member 
of  the  MDS  section,  the  over-all  policy-mak- 
ing board. 

MDS  remains  a simple  organization  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  but  with  sufficient 
machinery  to  carry  on  its  work  effectively. 
Its  power  lies  in  the  individual  volunteer, 
an  ordinary  man  or  woman,  but  one  who  is 
motivated  by  the  extraordinary  love  of  God 
within  him  to  help  his  neighbor,  or  anyone 
in  distress. 


MDS  in  Action 

Volunteers  not  only  undertake  work; 
they  may  be  the  first  to  report  the  disaster, 
as  was  the  case  in  1958  at  El  Dorado.  The 
first  report  also  may  come  from  the  radio, 
TV,  or  newspapers.  The  co-ordinators  send 
a field  director,  with  one  or  two  foremen, 
to  investigate  the  affected  area.  They  estab- 
lish contact  with  government  officials,  and 
organizations  with  authority  such  as  the 
Red  Cross,  and  determine  the  number  of 
volunteers  and  the  amount  of  equipment 
needed. 

Each  hour,  if  possible,  the  field  man  calls 
the  co-ordinators,  who  relay  the  informa- 
tion to  each  contact  man.  Sometimes  volun- 
teers have  already  offered  to  serve,  and  the 
contact  man  is  only  waiting  for  directions. 
Situations  change  rapidly  in  a disaster  area, 
and  the  tools  required  one  day  may  not  be 
needed  the  next,  and  as  a result,  even  after 
the  work  has  been  organized,  the  field 
director  tries  to  contact  his  co-ordinators 
daily. 

MDS  is  not  limited  to  cleanup  work. 
Members  of  an  Iowa  unit  have  had  their 
blood  typed  so  that  they  are  prepared  to 
give  blood  in  emergencies.  Canadian  units 
are  trained  and  organized  to  fight  forest 
fires.  Kansas  has  rescue  teams,  station 
wagons  equipped  with  sirens,  stretchers, 
and  first-aid  supplies.  They  render  emer- 
gency ambulance  service  to  keep  in  prac- 
tice. Many  units  have  men  and  women 
trained  in  first  aid,  or  prepared  in  other 
ways  to  give  of  themselves  to  their  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Role  of  MDS 

MDS  might  be  regarded  as  peace  service 


for  those  who  cannot  volunteer  for  two 
years.  Despair  and  despondency  often 
hamper  disaster  victims  in  their  self-help 
activities.  Fire  Chief  Kanagy  of  Hickman 
Mills,  Mo.,  said  that  the  night  the  tornado 
struck  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  City,  1,500 
people  filed  through  his  fire  station  to  re- 
ceive first  aid,  information,  and  comfort. 

Many  were  injured,  some  praying,  others 
cursing,  but  all  shocked  and  numb  from 
their  experiences.  He  suggested  that  MDS 
could  have  rendered  a real  service  if  it 
would  have  had  men  and  women  on  the 
spot  to  give  a word  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, to  pray,  and  just  to  be  under- 
standing listeners. 

Serving  in  MDS  has  alerted  volunteers 
to  the  emotional  and  spiritual  needs  of 
those  people  they  are  helping  in  a physical 
and  material  way.  As  a result,  local  MDS 
training  schools  are  putting  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  counseling.  From  the  Kansas 
MDS  has  come  an  excellent  paper,  "Coun- 
seling Disaster  Victims,”  by  Marvin  Hostet- 
ler, which  should  be  of  help  to  all  MDS 
volunteers. 

In  ten  years,  MDS  has  developed  from  a 
practical  concern  expressed  at  a young  mar- 
ried couples’  picnic  into  a service  organiza- 
tion of  over  twenty-eight  regions,  encom- 
passing a majority  of  Mennonite  churches. 
MDS  has  not  only  grown  in  size,  but  in 
breadth  of  vision  and  in  depth  of  concern. 

Though  it  is  important  and  happens 
many  times,  cleaning  up  debris  or  helping 
people  come  out  of  disaster  shock  and  be- 
gin living  again  is  not  the  ultimate  goal  of 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  Our  work  must 
do  something  for  Christ  and  His  church. 

(Continued  on  page  701) 


MDS  volunteers  repairing  damage  after  a windstorm. 
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Part  11.  Relief  and  Service 


Your  Mission  Board  at  Work 


Ray  Horst  (1.),  secretary  tor  Relief  and  Service, 
and  Atlee  Beechy  (r.),  chairman  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Relief  and  Service  Committee,  look  over 
the  agenda  of  one  of  the  committee’s  quarterly 
meetings. 

The  secretary  for  relief  and  service,  Ray 
Horst,  co-ordinates  die  voluntary  service 
program,  I-W  services,  and  other  relief  proj- 
ects administered  by  the  Board.  His  office 
works  closely  with  MCC  to  co-ordinate  re- 
lief services  overseas  and  with  the  Mennon- 
ite  Disaster  Service  to  better  implement  the 
relief  program  at  home. 

Men  who  have  religious  opinions  which 
will  not  allow  them  to  take  any  part  in  the 
armed  forces  are  classified  as  I-W  and  ex- 
empted from  military  service  if  they  serve 
in  an  alternate  program.  It  is  for  these 
men  that  the  Board  administers  its  I-W 
service  under  the  direction  of  Willard 


Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr.,  adminis- 
ters six  inner-city  long-term 
VS  units  in  addition  to 
heading  up  short-term  proj- 
ects. 

Voluntary  service  has  grown  rapidly  since 
the  first  unit  was  established  in  Chicago  in 
the  summer  of  1944.  Twenty-eight  units 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  well 
as  four  overseas  units  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Lehman,  Don  McCammon, 
and  Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr. 

By  1965  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  serv- 
ice opportunities  for  300  persons  and  by 
1967  for  350.  Christian  service  can  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  a mere  excuse  to 
“stay  out  of  the  army.”  It  must  be— and 
has  been  becoming  so  in  the  past  years— a 


Don  McCammon  has  ad- 
ministrative responsibility 
for  12  VS  institutional  proj- 
ects. 


(Dick)  Martin. 


John  Lehman  is  in  charge 
of  community  service  proj- 
ects which  include  a total 
of  18  VS  units. 


positive  example  of  Christian  love  in  a 
world  of  bitterness  and  war. 

Meaningful  and  challenging  projects 
have  been  added  to  the  VS  program  which 
may  encourage  more  senior  members  of  the 
church  to  give  of  their  experience  and 
talents.  Service  is  at  present  being  planned 
to  be  carried  on  for  both  short-  and  long- 
term assignments. 

An  important  part  of  the  VS  program  is 
the  work  carried  out  by  the  VS  Center, 
presently  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  Schrag.  The  Center  provides 
meals  for  all  volunteers  in  orientation  and 
board  for  some  of  them.  The  rest  are 

Dick  Martin,  ass-date  di- 
rector of  I-W  services,  is 
counselor  to  mere  than  600 
I-W  men,  and  works  with 
local  I-W  sponsors. 

billeted  in  local  homes  during  die  week  or 
more  of  orientation  at  Elkhart. 

Currently  serving  on  the  relief  and  serv- 
ice committee  are:  Atlee  Beechy,  chairman, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Mark  Peachy,  Plain  City, 
Ohio;  Mahlon  L.  Blosser,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.;  David  F.  Derstine,  Blooming  Glen, 
Pa.;  Newton  L.  Gingrich,  Markham,  Ont.; 
Paul  G.  Landis,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Robert  Mil- 
ler, Akron,  Pa.;  Calvin  Redekop,  Rich- 

Delvin  Nussbaum,  pers-n- 
ncl  director  for  VS,  recruits 
and  processes  eligible  youth 
and  adults  for  VS  assign- 
ments. 


mond,  Ind.;  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  ex  officio, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  J.  D.  Graber,  ex  officio,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  and  John  H.  Mosemann,  ex 
officio,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Four  office  secretaries  carry  on  the  details 
of  die  program.  They  are:  Marva  Jean 
Stutzman,  Loretta  Slagell,  Karen  Lein- 
bach,  and  Carolyn  Detweiler. 

To  better  educate  young  people  in  the 
theology  of  Christian  nonresistance,  the  re- 
lief and  service  office  takes  a census  among 
pastors  periodically  that  they  might  be  sent 
peace  and  service  materials  beginning  on 
their  seventeenth  birthday. 

This  outreach  provides  Christian  witness- 
ing in  both  word  and  deed.  — MBMC. 


Missions  Today 


How  Do  You  Say  It? 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

“Language  study  continues  with  unre- 
mitting regularity  and  subdued  delight,” 
reported  a new  missionary  couple  recently 
arrived  in  their  new  country.  “We  have 
now  advanced  to  the  stage  where  our  criti- 
cal acumen  is  sufficiently  developed  to  de- 
tect the  linguistic  shortcomings  of  senior 
missionaries.  Our  own  pronunciation  and 
fluency  are  quite  amazing— the  problem  be- 
ing that  native  speakers  seem  incapable  of 
understanding  us.” 

“What  do  they  understand?”  is  the  per- 
tinent question  to  ask  whenever  the  mis- 
sionary talks  to  a national.  What  he  thinks 
he  says  is  of  little  consequence.  There  are 
innumerable,  and  often  legendary,  stories 
of  missionaries’  mistakes  in  language.  Bricks 
have  been  called  camels,  patients  have  been 
advised  to  foment  inflammations  with  roof- 
ing tiles,  and  at  times  the  devil  himself  has 
been  invoked  to  bless  the  “poison”  that  was 
being  distributed  in  a communion  service. 

Words  mean  what  they  mean.  This 
sounds  like  nonsense  but  it  is  a very  ac- 
curate statement.  It  makes  little  difference 
what  the  dictionary  gives  as  the  meaning. 
What  really  matters  is  what  the  word  means 
to  the  hearer.  The  experience  of  a people 
is  reflected  and  expressed  in  their  language. 
No  meaningful  expressions  exist  outside 
their  experience.  A far  north  Eskimo  gets 
no  mouth-watering  reaction  from  the  term 
“cherry  pie,”  nor  would  an  equatorial  forest 
dweller  get  any  notions  about  what  a 
Northerner  means  when  he  says,  “sleet, 
slush,  or  glare  ice.” 

Anthropology  and  linguistics  are  com- 
panion sciences.  Unless  you  know  the  cul- 
ture in  which  the  language  is  embedded 
you  cannot  speak  with  intelligence.  Lan- 
guage, therefore,  should  be  learned  among 
the  people  and  vocabulary  lists  should  be 
made  up  mostly  out  of  life’s  experiences 
and  not  out  of  books.  In  any  case  a book 
word  comes  alive  only  when  one  hears  and 
uses  it  in  a life  situation. 

Religious  words  do  not  carry  Christian 
meanings  unless  there  has  been  Christian 
experience,  or  unless  a long  Christian  cul- 
ture has  given  them  right  connotations,  or 
unless  the  missionary  builds  up  a careful 
scaffolding  of  new  meanings.  Words  like 
"God,"  “sin,”  "salvation,”  etc.,  carry  only 
Hindu  meanings  in  a Hindu  culture,  only 
Moslem  meanings  in  a Moslem  culture. 
Words  have  to  be  redeemed  as  well  as 
people. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Emission  news 


Niigata,  Japan, 

Struck  by  Earthquake 

Niigata  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Hon- 
shu Island  was  hit  on  June  16,  1964,  by  a 
severe  earthquake,  the  second  largest  in 
Japan’s  history. 

Carl  Beck,  newly  appointed  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  peace  representative  re- 
placing Ferd  Ediger,  is  chairman  of  die 
Disaster  Relief  Committee  of  the  Japan 
Council  of  Evangelical  Missions.  He  spent 
almost  an  entire  month  in  Niigata  directing 
disaster  service  operations.  In  the  disaster 
zone  he  lived  in  a communal  tent  with  15 
to  20  men;  directed  work  projects  and  cloth- 
ing distributions;  supervised  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  foam  mattresses  and 
blankets;  and  oversaw  the  movement  of 
supplies  from  Tokyo  to  Niigata. 

Shortly  after  the  quake  struck,  Beck  sent 
informative  letters  to  the  editors  of  four 
major  newspapers  and  made  an  emergency 
appeal  through  JCEM  and  Disaster  Relief 
Committee  channels.  The  response  was  im- 
mediate. 

Using  $400  from  MCC  funds  advanced  to 
the  Disaster  Relief  Committee,  Beck  and 
his  assistants  quickly  opened  soup  kitchens 
in  Niigata’s  refugee  centers.  Meanwhile, 
money,  food,  clothing,  and  workers  began 
to  pour  in.  Two  large  tents,  loaned  by  the 
Japan  Evangelical  Mission,  were  set  up  to 
house  the  workers  and  to  provide  kitchen 
and  storage  facilities. 

Beck  reports  that  altogether  they  received 
over  a million  yen  (362  yen=$l) , a ton  of 
canned  goods,  and  seven  tons  of  clothing. 
Volunteers  contributed  315  man-days  of 
hard  labor  cleaning  out  post-flood  filth  and 
debris,  draining  areas  sunk  below  sea  level, 
distributing  goods,  and  running  rescue 
operations. 

The  cash  was  used  to  buy  352  foam  rub- 
ber mattresses  and  327  wool  blankets.  These 
were  presented  to  the  350  families  hardest 
hit  by  the  disaster.  They  had  lost  their 
homes  through  the  initial  shocks  of  the 
quake,  then  by  the  flood  of  water,  and  final- 
ly by  a river  of  flaming  oil  which  fanned 
out  over  the  water. 

The  Brethren  in  Christ,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite,  and  Mennonite  Brethren 
missions  in  Japan  recently  joined  the  Japan 
Council  of  Evangelical  Missions  (JCEM) 
and  were  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
Disaster  Relief  Committee.  Twenty-eight 
missions  are  members  of  JCEM. 

New  Newton  Property  Acquired 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  has  acquired  a building  at  724 
Main  Street,  Newton,  Kans.,  from  Mrs. 
Ernest  E.  Leisy,  Dallas,  Texas.  The  acquisi- 
tion was  made  possible  by  the  continued 
interest  of  Mrs.  Leisy  in  the  General  Con- 
ference. 


The  building  will  be  used  as  the  new 
headquarters  of  the  Mennonite  Publica- 
tions Office  and  Bookstore,  Menno  Travel 
Service,  and  the  Schowalter  Foundation. 

The  building  at  720  Main  Street  present- 
ly occupied  by  the  bookstore  and  publica- 
tion office  will  be  converted  to  provide  addi- 
tional office  space  for  the  church’s  central 
offices,  now  centered  at  722  Main  Street. 

The  new  facilities  will  give  the  bookstore 
about  one  and  a half  times  its  current 
space.  In  addition  it  will  provide  Menno 
Travel  Service  and  the  Schowalter  Founda- 
tion, now  located  at  213  North  Pine  Street, 
headquarters  in  the  Newton  business  dis- 
trict. 

“We  are  happy  for  the  additional  space,” 
said  Walter  Unrau,  business  manager  of  the 
Conference’s  Board  of  Education  and  Pub- 
lication. "We  have  lacked  adequate  store 
display  space  and  warehouse  space.  The 
new  building  will  give  us  adequate  space 
for  our  present  operations.” 

Plans  are  being  made  to  occupy  the  build- 
ing by  Nov.  1. 

Protestant  Settlement  in  Galilee 

The  first  four  Protestant  families— 17  per- 
sons in  all— have  started  work  on  the  erec- 
tion of  a long-discussed  Christian  settlement 
at  Ness  Ammin  in  western  Galilee.  They 
come  from  Switzerland,  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  States.  The  Israel 
Evangelical  Committee  under  the  General 
Mission  Board  will  supply  one  quarter  of 
the  personnel  from  the  United  States. 

The  settlers  plan  first  to  build  a mechani- 
cal workshop  and  then  a small  number  of 
industries.  They  will  stay  for  some  years 
and  then  make  way  for  other  families.  Land 
around  the  settlement  has  been  under  till- 
age for  some  time. 

Construction  of  the  settlement— modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  Jewish  “kibbutz”  or 
co-operative  village  — was  announced  in 
1962.  Initial  objections  raised  by  Orthodox 
Jewish  groups  were  overcome  when  clear- 
cut  assurance  was  given  that  no  missionary 
activities  would  be  promoted  by  the  Chris- 
tian settlement.  The  group,  however,  will 
bring  a positive  Christian  witness  to  the 
surrounding  community  through  their 
Christian  life  together. 

Thirty-eight  Attend  Third 
MCC  Orientation  School 

The  following  38  persons  attended  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  third  ori- 
entation school  in  1964  from  June  23  to 
July  12. 

John  S.  Bert,  Jr.,  R.D.  1,  Newburg,  Pa. 
(two-year  Pax  assignment  as  farm  demon- 
strator in  northern  Algeria) , Althea  R. 
Engle,  R.D.  2,  Conestoga,  Pa.  (relief  serv- 
ice in  Greece  for  two  years)  ; and  Gaius  B. 
Hershey,  R.R.  3,  Troy,  Ohio  (counselor 
and  director  for  two  years  at  Weierhof 
Private  School,  Marnheim,  Germany),  John, 
Althea,  and  Gaius  are  members  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 

Larry  Fast,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn,  (two 
years  at  Prairie  View  Hospital,  Newton, 
Kans.) , is  a member  of  the  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 


Members  of  the  third  orientation  school  held 
at  MC  headquarters  June  23  through  July  12. 


The  following  members  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  attended: 
Abe  E.  Bergen,  Winnipegois,  Man.  (two 
years  at  the  Kalamath-Trinity  Hospital, 
Hoopa,  Calif.) ; Gordon  A.  Braum,  Altona, 
Man.  (two-year  Pax  assignment  in  Europe); 
Earl  Ediger,  18  E.  10th,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
(Kings  View  Hospital,  Reedley,  Calif.,  for 
a two-year  assignment)  ; Gary  Epp,  First 
St.,  Hutchinson,  Kans.  (Pax  man  in  the 
Congo  for  two  years);  Melvin  and  Judy 
Friesen,  521  E.  First,  Newton,  Kans.  (three 
years  of  community  development  work  at 
Gurupi,  Brazil,  a new  resettlement  work) ; 
Marion  Harder,  Rosthern,  Sask.  (one  year 
at  Junior  Village,  Washington,  D.C.,  an 
institution  for  neglected  and  homeless  chil- 
dren) ; Carl  B.  Hasty,  Eureka,  111.  (two 
years  at  MCC  offices  in  Kitchener,  Ont.)  ; 
Kay  LaVerne  Larimer  (Mrs.  James  Lari- 
mer) , R.R.  4,  Bloomington,  111.  (one  year 
at  the  Children's  Center,  Laurel,  Md.,  an 
institution  that  cares  for  2,000  mentally  re- 
tarded individuals)  ; Carl  Norr,  R.R.  2, 
Berne,  Ind.  (one  year  at  the  MCC  offices  in 
Akron);  Maria  Rempel,  Chortitz,  Man.  (one 
year  with  MCC  in  Akron);  Agnes  Schuetz, 
R.F.D.  1,  Pandora,  Ohio  (three  years  in 
the  Congo  under  the  Teachers  Abroad 
Program) ; and  Lyle  Troyer,  Meadows,  111. 
(Pax  man  in  Korea  for  three  years  as  busi- 
ness manager  at  Mennonite  Vocational 
School,  Kyong  San) . 

Agnes  Reimer,  Fowler,  Kans.  (one-year 
nursing  assignment  at  Western  Memorial 
Hospital,  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland) , 
is  a member  of  the  Emmanuel  Mennonite 
Church,  Meade,  Kans. 

Bruce  Enns,  211  Bredin  Drive,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  (Pax  man  in  Jordan  for  the  next  two 
years) , and  Anita  Koslowsky,  R.R.  5,  Ab- 
botsford, B.C.  (two  years  as  a secretary  in 
Akron) , are  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church. 

Harold  Groff,  152  Esther  Dr.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  (Pax  man  for  two  years  to 
Skopje,  the  Macedonian  city  leveled  by  a 
quake  last  summer)  ; Donald  Kurtz,  Poco- 
moke  City,  Md.  (two-year  Pax  assignment 
to  the  Congo) ; Wayne  D.  Kurtz,  R.D.  2, 
Fleetwood,  Pa.  (Pax  man  to  Greece  for  two 
years  to  do  community  development  work) ; 
Keith  Lehman,  Castorland,  N.Y.  (two  years 
with  the  treasurer’s  office  in  Akron)  ; Ella 
Martin,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.  (one  year  at  of- 
fices in  Akron) ; Kenneth  Martin,  R.R.  4, 
Elmira,  Ont.  (three  years  as  a Pax  man  in 
West  Pakistan  to  work  on  an  agricultural 
development  project  there);  Duwayne  Mil- 
ler, Leo,  Ind.  (two-year  assignment  at  Kings 
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View  Hospital,  Reedley,  Calif.) ; Fred  Mul- 
let, R.D.  2,  Albany,  Oreg.  (two  years  in 
general  maintenance  at  Akron)  ; H.  Rich- 
ard Sauder,  Jr.,  R.D.  2,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
(Pax  man  to  the  Congo  for  two  years) ; 
Emma  Schroeder,  R.D.  1,  North  Platte, 
Nebr.  (one  year  with  Menno  Travel  Serv- 
ice in  Akron);  Kenneth  Shantz,  R.R.  1, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  (Pax  man  to  India  for  three 
years) ; Larry  Short,  R.D.  5,  Wauseon,  Ohio 
(Pax  man  to  Morocco  in  agricultural  work 
for  the  next  two  years) ; Kathryn  Steckly, 
Wellman,  Iowa  (with  Menno  Travel  Serv- 
ice in  Akron)  ; Delmar  and  Marjorie  Yoder, 
3901  Augusta  St.  (to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  a 
ministry  of  racial  reconciliation) ; Kenyon 
D.  Yoder,  R.R.  2,  Goshen,  Ind.  (two-year 
assignment  in  Algeria  as  a Pax  man) ; and 
Pat  Yoder,  R.D.  1,  McVeytown,  Pa.  (three 
months  as  a secretary  in  Akron  offices) . 

Floyd  A.  Zabel,  Western,  Nebr.  (two-year 
assignment  at  Boys  Village,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  an  institution  caring  for  60  emotion- 
ally disturbed  boys) , is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Western. 

Peace  Rally  for  Nebraskans 
at  Fairbury 

A peace  rally  for  Nebraska  young  people 
will  be  held  Aug.  15  and  16  at  Camp  Jeffer- 
son, Fairbury,  Nebr.  Vincent  Harding, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  representa- 
tive in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  the  speaker. 

The  peace  rally  is  similar  to  a rally  spon- 
sored by  the  Western  District  Conference 
for  all  Western  District  young  people  at 
Arlington,  Kans.,  last  year. 

Brook  Lane  Receives  Grant 

The  Brook  Lane  Farm  Hospital,  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  received  a §35,000  grant  on 
Wednesday,  July  17,  from  the  Emma  G. 
Musselman  Foundation,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

The  grant  provides  a new  wing  to  the 
clinical  building  erected  in  1960,  which  will 
be  known  as  the  “Emma  G.  Musselman 
Clinic,”  in  recognition  of  Mrs.  Musselman’s 
long-time  interest  in  the  hospital.  She  has 
given  several  §5,000  grants  to  the  hospital 
since  its  founding  in  1949. 

The  structure  is  the  center  of  outpatient 
activities  at  the  hospital  and  will  house  the 
expanding  professional  staff  offices.  The 
clinic  will  be  dedicated  in  special  cere- 
monies in  the  near  future. 

In  addition  to  an  expanding  outpatient 
program  at  Brook  Lane,  professional  per- 
sonnel from  the  hospital  are  now  staffing 
the  new  Franklin  County  Mental  Health 
Clinic  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  the 
Counseling  Services,  Inc.,  in  Frederick,  Md. 

Brook  Lane  Farm  Hospital  is  sponsored 
by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
is  the  oldest  of  four  similar  regional  hos- 
pitals supported  by  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches. 

Pacifism  Illegal  in  Italy 

Italy’s  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  has  up- 
held the  prison  sentences  of  a Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  a newspaper  editor  con- 


victed of  publishing  an  interview  support- 
ing conscientious  objection. 

The  defense  asked  annulment  of  the 
lower  court’s  sentences  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Italian  constitution  guarantees  freedom 
of  expression,  but  this  was  denied. 

There  are  12  conscientious  objectors  in 
Italian  military  prisons  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  them  are  serving  their  second, 
third,  or  even  fourth  sentences  on  the  same 
charge.  After  release  from  prison  on  the 
first  charge  the  conscientious  objector  is 
tried  again  and  given  another  sentence  if 
he  still  refuses  to  bear  arms.  This  chain  of 
imprisonment  continues  until  he  reaches 
45,  at  which  age  he  is  no  longer  eligible  for 
military  service  under  Italian  law. 

The  Mennonite  Church  brings  a mission 
to  the  Italian  people  through  the  relief  and 
service  projects  carried  out  by  MCC.  A 
supported  mission  will  also  be  established 
there  shortly.  Visas  have  been  granted  for 
the  George  Brunks  to  go  under  the  Vir- 
ginia Board  but  their  leaving  date  has  not 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


The  David  Shank  Family 


David  and  Wilma  Shank  returned  from  Bel- 
gium in  June,  1964,  for  a three-month  fur- 
lough. They  have  served  there  for  the  past  14 
years  as  missionaries  with  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Shanks  hrst  arrived  in  Belgium  in  Sep- 
tember, 1950.  Working  closely  with  two  or- 
ganized Mennonite  churches  in  the  area  plus 
several  other  groups  which  meet  regularly, 
their  duties  included  the  administration  of 
summer  camps  for  youth  and  teaching  Bible 
courses  in  public  schools. 

Originally  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  David  grad- 
uated from  Goshen  College  in  1948  with  a 
B.A.  degree  in  sociology  and  later  attended 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary.  During 
World  War  II,  he  spent  time  in  Civilian  Public 
Service.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  June 
4,  1950. 

His  wife,  the  former  Wilma  Hollopeter  from 
Medina,  Ohio,  graduated  from  Goshen  College 
in  1946. 

They  are  the  parents  of  four  children— Mi- 
chael, 14,  Stephen  David,  13,  Crissie  Judith,  10, 
and  Rachel  Ann,  6. 


been  set,  pending  further  information  re- 
garding language  schools. 

Let  us  remember  these  workers  and  non- 
resistant  Christians  there  continually  in  our 
prayers  as  they  witness  under  such  trying 
circumstances. 

First  Adult  Literacy  Conference 
in  Phuljhar,  India 

Forty  pastors,  evangelists,  and  primary 
school  teachers  from  the  eight  Phuljhar 
churches  met  in  Jagdeeshpur,  M.P.,  India, 
from  July  6 to  8,  for  the  first  adult  literacy 
conference. 

The  speaker  for  the  three-day  conference 
was  Miss  Lily  Quy,  Secretary  for  Adult 
Education  of  the  National  Christian  Coun- 
cil of  India.  Miss  Quy  brought  to  the  con- 
ference a rich  background  of  experience  in 
adult  literacy  and  literature  work  carried 
on  in  her  own  English  Baptist  mission, 
throughout  Orissa,  and  in  several  foreign 
countries. 

The  pastors  had  prepared  a survey  of 
literacy  in  their  churches.  They  found  that 
only  512  persons  out  of  a membership  of 
1,712,  less  than  one  third,  could  read.  This 
discovery  gave  the  incentive  to  a whole- 
hearted response  from  pastors  and  teachers 
to  inaugurate  a program  of  adult  literacy 
teaching  in  their  churches  and  villages. 
Nearly  two  hundred  primers  were  given  to 
those  who  volunteered  to  teach  adults  in 
evening  classes. 

The  words  of  Jesus,  "Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give,”  ran  like  a continuous 
thread  throughout  the  conference  sessions, 
culminating  in  Isaiah's  response  to  God’s 
question,  “Whom  shall  I send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us?”  "Here  am  I;  send  me.” 

Augsburger  Finds  India 
“Land  of  Contrasts” 

Invited  by  die  Evangelical  Fellowship  of 
India  to  address  the  Hill  Convention  this 
spring,  Myron  Augsburger  was  in  south- 
eastern Asia  from  May  22  to  the  end  of 
July. 

In  an  early  letter  from  India  he  wrote, 
“I  can’t  communicate  the  sight  of  Calcutta 
. . . thousands  of  people,  the  streets  filled 
with  cattle  and  people,  both  sleeping  on 
the  sidewalks.  Every  person  in  the  market 
begs  you  to  buy  from  him.  . . . The  poverty 
and  filth  of  the  common  people  are  appall- 
ing,” he  continues,  “yet  the  people  here  are 
most  interesting  and  varied,  with  one  of 
the  most  diversified  amalgamations  of  cul- 
ture imaginable. 

“Most  pathetic  is  the  sincerity  of  people 
who  do  not  know  our  Lord.  Our  mission 
here  is  primarily  a deeper  life  emphasis 
among  missionaries  . . . praying  to  God  for 
a visitation  of  His  Spirit  in  these  services 
and  asking  for  a revival  in  our  own  souls.” 

In  India,  85  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
Hindus  and  the  rest  are  Moslems.  Only  2 
per  cent  are  Christians.  One  third  the  size 
of  the  United  States  and  second  only  to 
China  in  population,  India  has  many  nat- 
ural resources  but  the  division  between  rich 
and  poor  is  wide. 

Bro.  Augsburger  also  traveled  in  Vietnam 
and  Japan. 
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Texas  Churches  Combine  for 
Sunday  Services 

Two  small  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
Premont,  Texas,  area— the  La  Gloria  Men- 
nonite (old)  Church  and  the  Premont 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  — have  been 
holding  joint  worship  and  Sunday-school 
services  since  March  1 of  this  year.  The 
combined  services  are  now  being  held  in 
the  Premont  Church. 

The  new  congregation  is  identified  in 
the  community  as  the  United  Mennonite 
Church.  Sam  Swartz  from  the  La  Gloria 
congregation  has  been  elected  pastor  and 
Paul  Wohlgemuth  is  moderator  and  pre- 
sides over  all  business  meetings. 

Each  congregation  retains  its  identity  in 
its  respective  conference,  in  both  organiza- 
tion and  support.  A council  representing 
both  functions  in  the  administration  of  the 
church  program  and  Sunday-school  work- 
ers are  elected  from  the  combined  group. 

After  five  months,  the  arrangement  seems 
to  be  working  out  quite  well.  The  La 
Gloria  congregation  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities. 

Way  to  Life  Second  in 
Responses  on  HCJB 

During  the  period,  April  through  June, 
1964,  mail  response  from  HCJB.  Quito, 
Ecuador,  shows  The  Way  to  Life  second 
only  to  Billy  Graham’s  Hour  of  Decision 
among  weekly  English  radio  programs  pro- 
duced in  America. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  speaker  on  The 
Way  to  Life,  reports:  “God  is  using  the  pro- 
gram in  a unique  way  to  reach  people  all 
over  the  world.  We  thank  Him  for  every 
response.  This  response  is  especially  en- 
couraging in  view  of  the  fact  that  The  Way 
to  Life  is  a quarter  hour  program  con- 
trasted with  many  others  which  are  half 
hour.” 

Reports  to  this  world-encircling  Gospel 
broadcasting  station  show  that  The  Way  to 
Life  is  among  the  top  four  of  the  44  weekly 
programs  broadcasted  from  HCJB  in  the 
last  year. 

The  same  statistical  reports  show  the 
Spanish  broadcast,  Luz  y Verdad  (Light 
and  Truth),  to  be  among  the  top  10  of 
weekly  Spanish  Gospel  broadcasts.  Luz  y 
Verdad  is  directed  by  Lester  Hershey,  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  is  produced  by  Mennon- 
ite Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Eastern  Board  to  Meet  for 
Fiftieth  Anniversary 

With  less  than  three  weeks  before  the 
Missionary  Bible  Conference  and  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Eastern  Mennon- 
ite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  most 
of  the  arrangements  have  been  finalized. 

Seminars  on  evangelism  will  be  held 
throughout  the  week,  Aug.  26  through  30. 
Also  scheduled  are  workshops  for  pastors, 
home  missions  workers,  congregational  lead- 
ers, and  Sunday-school  officers  on  steward- 


ship and  Christian  vocations  as  well  as 
meetings  for  youth. 

Daily  Bible  study  will  be  directed  by 
John  Drescher,  editor  of  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald, on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
afternoons. 

A number  of  features  have  been  planned, 
including  a youth  night  with  the  summer 
service  team  to  Central  America  and 
B.  Charles  Hostetter.  Some  thirty  speakers 
and  a narrator  will  give  a panorama  of 
fifty  years  in  mission.  Delegates  from  three 
overseas  countries  will  be  in  attendance 
and  speaking. 

The  conference  is  to  be  held  on  the  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  School  campus,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Ethiopians  Assist  in 
Literature  Work 

A young  woman  and  man  joined  Nathan 
Hege,  literature  secretary  of  the  Meserete 
Kristos  (Mennonite)  Brotherhood,  Ethio- 
pia, this  summer  in  writing  and  translating 
Christian  materials. 

One  project  calls  for  the  translation  of 
Sunday-school  lessons,  which  are  mimeo- 
graphed on  leaflets  and  used  in  day  schools, 
too.  Adults  with  a few  years  of  schooling 
also  use  these  lessons,  answering  questions 
which  are  corrected  by  the  schoolteacher. 

A second  summer  literature  project  is  the 
translation  of  a booklet  on  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham. This  booklet  is  one  of  a series  on 
which  the  Mennonite  Mission  is  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Light  of  Life  Books  Fellow- 
ship, an  inter-mission  organization.  The 
purpose  of  the  series  is  to  provide  a basic 
library  for  pastors  and  church  workers.  The 
booklet  on  Abraham  is  the  Mennonites’ 
second  contribution  in  this  series. 

Church  Growth  on 
Indonesian  Islands 

Pax  man  Leslie  Maust,  Bay  Port,  Mich., 
reports  that  he  has  witnessed  vigorous 
church  growth  on  the  Indonesian  islands  of 
Bali  and  Celebes.  He  learned  that  during 
a recent  three- week  period  150  people  were 
added  to  some  of  the  32  congregations  on 
Bali. 

According  to  Maust,  Bali  is  teeming  with 
a population  of  2.5  million  on  less  than 
4,000  square  miles  of  land.  They  are  chief- 
ly farmers.  Volcanic  eruptions  have  dumped 
10-15  inches  of  gravel  on  some  of  the 
richest  land,  leaving  thousands  homeless 
and  hungry. 

In  June,  Leslie  Maust  accompanied  sev- 
eral ministers  to  a mountainous  area  on 
Celebes  considered  dangerous  because  of 
bandits  and  a group  hostile  to  Christians. 
They  went  to  dedicate  a new  church.  Few 
nonresidents  visit  these  villages  since  they 
are  away  from  the  main  traffic  routes. 
Strangers  are  afraid  to  enter  this  region. 
Maust  was  the  first  white  person  to  have 
ventured  into  the  area  in  about  20  years. 

The  Christian  movement  began  only  a 
few  years  ago  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  is  making  headway  in  spite  of  threats 
of  death  to  those  joining  the  church. 

Pax  man  Maust  is  helping  many  of  these 
young  churches  begin  extensive  agricul- 


tural projects  for  the  good  of  both  the 
church  and  the  community. 

With  People  in  Service 

Audrey  Shank  is  taking  her  sabbatical 
leave  from  E.M.C.  and  has  been  appointed 
to  Jamaica,  teaching  music,  assisting  in  the 
Peggy  Memorial  Home  for  girls  and  the 
Way  to  Life  office. 

* * * 

Myma  Schloneger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  Schloneger  of  Louisville,'  Ohio, 
is  now  serving  with  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities  as  a secretary  in 
Information  Services  and  mail  clerk. 


Myma  Schloneger 


A graduate  of  Central  Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Myrna  attended 
Hesston  College.  Prior  to  her  service  with 
the  Board,  she  was  employed  by  the  Kansas 
University  Medical  Center  in  Kansas  City. 

* « • 

The  new  mailing  address  for  the  Student 
Services  Committee  follows.  All  mail  from 
now  on  should  be  mailed  to 

"Mennonite  Student  Services  Committee 
1700  South  Main  Street 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526 
♦ # * 

As  of  Sept.  5,  1964,  Virgil  Brenneman’s 
address  will  be 

84  Brayton  Road 
Brighton,  Mass.  02135 

# * # 

The  Allen  Byler  family  and  Beyene 
Mulatu  of  Ethiopia  were  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive in  New  York  on  Aug.  6.  Mr.  Byler 
has  spent  the  past  six  years  in  mission  con- 
struction work.  Mr.  Mulatu  is  Meserete 
Kristos  (Mennonite)  Brotherhood’s  delegate 
to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Eastern 
Board. 

* # # 

Grace  Gehman,  matron  of  Morembe 
Girls’  Middle  School,  arrived  home  July  22 
for  a year’s  furlough.  She  will  be  joining 
the  Home  Economics  Department  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  this  fall. 

* * » 

S.  Paul  Millers  arrived  in  Bombay,  India, 
July  30,  to  take  up  their  work  in  that  coun- 
try again.  They  left  New  York  on  July  28. 

* * # 

Eastern  Board  missionaries  Robert  and 
Alta  Garber,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  arrived  in  Ethi- 
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The  1964  choir  at  the  Mennonite  seminary  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  Seminario  Evangelicao 
Menonita  is  now  in  its  eighth  school  year, 
training  persons  in  Lower  South  America  for 
Christian  service  and  missions. 

opia  on  July  28  for  their  third  five-year 
term  of  service  in  the  Deder  mission  schools. 

* * * 

Joan  Faye  Sauder  of  Archbold,  Ohio, 
left  for  Nigeria  on  Aug.  9.  She  will  be 
helping  in  the  direction  of  the  hostel  for 
Mennonite  missionary  children  at  Jos.  Go- 
ing to  Nigeria  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
help  at  the  hostel  at  present,  she  hopes 
eventually  to  obtain  a teaching  position  in 
that  country. 

* # # 

The  Amzie  Yoder  family.  Eastern  Board 
missionaries,  left  Miami  on  July  28  for 
Tocoa,  Honduras,  to  begin  an  assignment 
as  evangelist  couple. 

# « * 

Paul  L.  and  Martha  Wenger,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  were  appointed  by  the  Eastern 
Board  for  a teaching  assignment  in  Ethi- 
opia. 

Have  We  Lost  Our 
Pioneers? 

By  Arthur  L.  Jackson 

There  are  many  quests  in  life.  Some 
people  seek  for  fame,  others  for  position, 
but  is  it  not  true  that  most  of  us  seek  for 
security  and  thus  sometimes  we  overlook 
that  which  can  be  more  meaningful  in 
life? 

We  are  comfortable  with  those  who 
think,  look,  and  act  the  way  we  do  and 
often  flee  from  those  who  may  be  a bit 
different  from  us  and  forget  that  they  too 
are  creations  of  the  Master’s  hand. 

All  too  often  we  are  eager  to  give  to  mis- 
sions or  to  some  local  need,  but  seldom  are 
we  willing  to  give  ourselves  and  our  all  to 
the  cause  for  which  those  dollars  were 
given. 

As  we  sit  at  home  and  read  words  of 
valiant  sacrifices,  have  we  lost  the  chal- 
lenge upon  which  our  faith  is  based?  Have 
we  lost  the  need  to  go  out  and  make  con- 
verts not  only  around  the  world  but  in  our 
very  own  town  or  city? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  zeal  of  the  new 
life,  the  joy  of  being  resurrected  with 


Christ,  or  the  peace  that  is  found  in  the 
Scriptures?  Or  can  we  say  that  these  are 
just  for  ourselves? 

As  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  fields  are 
white  unto  harvest.  As  in  the  time  of  Paul, 
there  is  need  for  a going  and  a living  of 
this  new  life.  As  in  the  time  of  our  found- 
ers, there  is  a call  to  give  of  what  Christ  has 
given  to  us. 

The  harvest  stares  us  in  the  face  every 
time  we  read  a newspaper,  drop  Johnny 
off  at  school,  or  pass  a police  car.  The 
harvest  is  in  our  cities,  in  our  factories,  and 
in  our  homes. 

Can  we  say  that  we  have  lost  the  spirit 
of  Jesus?  I for  one  feel  that  we  have  not. 
But  lest  we  sit  back  and  gloat,  let  us  look 
on  the  fields  and  do  something  to  bring  in 
the  sheep  that  need  a Shepherd. 


To  the  Silent  Mourners 

By  T.  E.  Schrock 

In  expressing  sympathy  to  others  who 
were  sorrowing  over  the  loss  of  their  life 
companions,  I was  often  told,  “You  cannot 
understand,  nor  sympathize,  until  you  have 
experienced  it  yourself.”  I often  wondered 
about  this.  When  my  wife  died  unexpect- 
edly, it  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to  me 
that  this  had  happened  to  anyone  else  be- 
fore. It  was  not  until  a week  or  two  later, 
while  planning  to  speak  to  the  congrega- 
tion, that  it  dawned  on  me  that  there  were 
six  in  our  group  who  had  gone  through  a 
similar  experience— that  actually  this  is  a 
very  common  thing.  Then  I became  aware 
that  truly  one  cannot  fully  sympathize 
with  another  until  he  has  had  the  experi- 
ence himself. 

Why  is  this  so  hard?  so  unusual? 

First  of  all,  your  dearest  companion  is 
gone.  Death  has  stopped  every  living  thing 
concerning  her!  Not  a word  or  a smile. 
Not  a trace  of  recognition.  No  coming 
back,  no  letter,  not  a word.  Never!  It  is 
like  a massive  iron  door  clanging  shut, 
through  which  no  communication  is  pos- 
sible; and  Scripture  even  forbids  us  to  try. 
Deut.  18:11. 

Death  is  the  most  unchangeable  experi- 
ence we  meet.  Second,  life  companionship 
is  an  exclusive  union,  and  rightly  so.  Some- 
one has  gone  from  your  life,  and  nothing 
can  fill  her  (or  his)  place.  The  understand- 
ing, the  sympathy,  the  joy,  your  companion, 
your  partner  is  gone. 

But  this  speaks  volumes  for  our  Creator 
who  made  us,  making  such  a blessed  union 
possible.  Aside  from  reconciliation  to  God, 
no  greater  kindness  has  been  arranged 
than  the  relationship  of  “husband  and 
wife.”  The  very  blessedness  of  it  makes  it 
so  severe  when  broken. 

But  how  does  God  feel  about  death? 

"As  I live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I have 


no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live” 
(Ezek.  33:11).  But  "Precious  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints” 
(Psalm  116:15).  Valuable  and  dear  to  the 
Lord.  "And  I heard  a voice  from  heaven 
saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth” 
(Rev.  14:13) . When  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
the  “friend  of  God,”  died,  a whole  chapter 
of  the  Bible  is  taken  to  relate  Abraham's 
sorrow  (Gen.  23) , and  as  he  mourns  and 
makes  arrangements  for  her  burial,  you  can 
almost  see  the  Lord  around.  In  every  print- 
ing of  the  millions  of  Bibles,  this  story  is 
in  each  one.  How  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
God! 

But  how  else  would  you  do  it? 

This  thought  was  strongly  impressed  up- 
on me.  It  was  an  entirely  new  way  of  look- 
ing at  it.  Of  course,  it  was  man’s  fault  that 
sin  and  death  came  into  the  world;  and 
so  the  only  possible  way  of  getting  out  is 
by  dying.  And  when  one  is  thereby  re- 
moved from  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  this 
life  and  from  the  pursuit  of  the  devil,  and 
the  “clanging  of  the  door”  forever  shuts 
off  this  world,  Rev.  22:14  sounds  like  a 
fresh  breeze:  "Blessed  are  they  that  do  his 
commandments,  that  they  may  have  right 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through 
the  gates  into  the  city.”  No!  In  our  hearts 
we  are  not  sorry;  you  have  made  it;  you 
have  arrived!  We  are  lonely,  and  some- 
times sorry  for  ourselves,  and  we  weep.  But 
how  else  could  He  do  it? 

A few  suggestions  for  us: 

Leave,  without  question  as  to  where  we 
are  going. 

Live,  so  that  our  companion  can  be  a 
Christian. 

Death  is  not  a bad  word  to  the  Lord, 
or  to  the  saint. 

Keep  busy,  doing  good  for  others. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  Lord  can  com- 
fort and  help. 

Water  from  Many  Wells 

Collected  by  Nora  Oswald 

All  of  us  need  a spiritual  devotion. 

We  are  strengthened  by  the  mutual  faith 
of  one  another. 

The  devil  magnified  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  until  Judas  couldn’t  see  Jesus  any 
more. 

Our  faith  is  in  Him  and  our  fellowship 
is  in  believing  Him. 

We  are  called  to  a discipleship  that  is 
willing  to  deny  all  and  follow  Him.— Jesse 
Short. 

There  is  little  piety  in  big  churches.— 
Italian  Proverb. 
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A Third  Alternative? 

By  Millard  Osborne 

Historically  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
made  a conscious  effort  to  lead  members  in- 
to an  obedient  walk  with  God.  Our  leaders 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  applying 
faith  to  life.  It  is  commendable  that  the 
church  has  attempted  to  express  her  faith 
through  specific  outward  forms.  The  prin- 
ciples of  brotherhood,  simplicity,  noncon- 
formity (to  mention  a few)  have  found  ap- 
plication in  certain  concrete  ways. 

Some  of  these  outward  applications  have 
been  used  as  standards  of  measure  to  evalu- 
ate the  spiritual  experience  of  church  mem- 
bers. Rightly  or  wrongly  this  practice  em- 
phasizes the  danger  of  attempting  to  live  as 
a follower  of  Christ  without  giving  an  out- 
ward expression  of  one’s  belief.  Indeed,  is 
it  possible  to  commit  oneself  to  a spiritual 
truth  without  making  a change  in  one’s 
daily  life? 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  however, 
many  of  our  present  outward  practices  are 
not  as  old  as  the  history  of  our  brother- 
hood. As  recently  as  70  years  ago,  our 
church  leaders  felt  led  to  spell  out  their 
faith  in  practical  expressions  of  Christian 
living.  Many  of  these  outward  expressions 
have  come  down  to  us  and  are  currently 
being  challenged  by  some  Mennonites  as 
either  irrelevant  to  our  time  or  not  bind- 
ing on  the  church  today  because  today’s 
church  did  not  have  a part  in  making  those 
decisions. 

It  is  of  no  help  to  take  sides  or  to  cry 
“conservative”  or  “liberal.”  Neither  do  we 
need  to  criticize  our  forefathers  for  the  de- 
cisions they  made.  They  made  their  deci- 
sions in  light  of  the  needs  of  their  time.  We 
could  not  expect  them  to  have  envisioned 
all  that  confronts  us  in  living  as  Christians 
in  today’s  world.  For  some  time  we  have 
failed  to  challenge  many  of  our  people  to 
keep  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 
Some  have  been  dropped  from  church  mem- 
bership. Some  have  left  voluntarily.  Either 
choice  may  “keep  the  church  pure,”  but 
both,  nevertheless,  may  be  indictments 
against  the  church.  Our  dilemma,  by  and 
large,  remains  with  us  that  too  often  we 
say  one  thing  officially  and  practice  an- 
other. 

Many  pages  have  been  written  and  thou- 
sands of  words  spoken  giving  the  solution 
for  this  dilemma.  The  continued  call  is  for 
revival.  But  most  of  what  this  writer  has 
read  and  heard  is  a call  for  the  church  to 
reaffirm  her  stand  on  the  practices  of  more 
than  half  a century  ago.  Failure  to  do  this 
in  the  minds  of  some  leaves  only  the  alter- 
native of  abandoning  any  attempt  to  relate 
faith  to  life’s  practices. 

Are  we  overlooking  a third  alternative? 
The  most  difficult  may  be  the  most  neces- 
sary. We  must  keep  alive  our  basic  princi- 


ples of  belief.  Therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  continually  make  adaptation  so  that 
the  outward  expressions  of  these  principles 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  time.  John 
R.  Mumaw  speaks  directly  to  this  point 
when  he  says,  "It  may  be  that  modifications 
(in  the  application  of  these  principles) 
should  be  made.  Some  expressions  will  no 
doubt  be  replaced  by  some  other  form.  If 
in  the  process  of  such  change  some  better 
expression  of  the  principle  is  found,  we 
have  nothing  to  lose.” 

Dare  we  believe  that  God  can  guide  us 
today  as  Christian  brothers  together  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  just  as  He 
led  our  forefathers?  God  is  our  contempo- 
rary. He  is  able  to  lead  us  in  choosing  those 
practices  which  are  the  best  expressions  to 
preserve  our  Christian  faith  and  bring  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  current  is- 
sues in  our  contemporary  world.  We  be- 
lieve God  spoke  to  our  forefathers  in  their 
decision-making.  He  is  no  less  able  to 
speak  today.  No  one  select  group  has  a 
monopoly  on  God’s  gift  of  wisdom.  Lay- 
men, pastors,  bishops  will  all  need  to  enter 


into  the  process  of  decision-making.  God 
gives  spiritual  discernment  to  those  who 
are  open  to  Him  and  ready  to  receive  the 
gift.  The  size  of  the  task  must  not  discour- 
age us  from  attempting  it. 

At  the  time  when  the  church  speaks 
positively  and  creatively  to  the  needs  of 
modern  man,  then  she  deserves  the  con- 
certed loyalty  of  all  her  people  and  she  be- 
gins to  realize  her  role  as  a redemptive 
fellowship.— Missionary  Evangel. 

We  Must  Seek 
Jesus— Alone 

By  Cecyl  Elizabeth  Cupp 

From  where  I lay  on  my  bed  I could 
look  into  the  room  directly  across  the  hos- 
pital corridor  where  there  was  quite  a bit  of 
activity  going  on.  A nurse  was  in  attend- 
ance practically  all  the  time,  and  all  day 
yesterday  the  sister  was  in  and  out.  Then 


Books  Presented  to  White  House  Library 


A delegation  from  Christian  Booksellers  Association,  headed  by  William  F.  Moore,  Chicago, 
executive  secretary,  in  Mid-September  will  present  50  books  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for 
the  White  House  Library. 

Chairman  of  the  CBA  committee  that  selected  the  50  titles  was  I)r.  Norman  B.  Kellow, 
Pennsville,  N.J.,  head  of  Pinebrook  Book  Stores  and  Pinebrook  Book  Clubs.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  were  John  Fish,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  bookseller  and  editor  of  the  Advance,  official 
CBA  publication;  Robert  Kregel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  publisher  and  bookseller;  and  Robert 
Walker,  Wheaton,  111.,  editor  of  Christian  Life  Publications  and  Christian  Bookseller  magazine. 

The  50  volumes  include  ten  each  in  the  following  categories:  Bible  Study,  Biography  and 
Missions,  Devotional,  and  Reference.  Three  books  on  the  Christian  Home  and  seven  miscel- 
laneous volumes  round  out  the  books  for  the  White  House  presentation. 
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this  morning  the  priest  and  his  attendants 
were  there  talking  to  the  patient. 

My  nurse  had  told  me  the  woman  was 
very  sick  and  was  getting  special  attention 
in  several  ways.  She  was  being  prepared 
for  an  operation  in  the  near  future.  Now 
I was  also  being  prepared  for  an  operation 
—quite  a serious  one,  as  there  were  compli- 
cations. And  I knew  that  my  chances  were 
just  about  50-50  between  life  and  death. 

Both  nurses  and  doctors  were  working 
very  hard  to  bring  me  through  successfully, 
and  so  of  course  there  was  hope.  So  the 
similarity  in  our  cases  gave  me  a feeling  of 
almost  kinship  to  the  lady  across  the  hall. 
But  this  similarity  did  not  go  all  the  way. 
For  we  were  of  a different  religious  faith. 

I had  been  a Christian  most  of  my  life, 
and  felt  a close  relationship  with  my  Sav- 
iour. But,  as  many  another  has  learned, 
there  is  a different  feeling  when  you  know 
death  may  be  just  around  the  corner.  Of 
course,  death  may  be  just  around  the  corner 
for  us  at  any  time,  even  if  we  are  not  aware 
of  it.  But  this  time  I knew,  and  did  not  at 
all  welcome  the  prospect. 

In  other  words,  I was  afraid!  I wanted 
to  live,  but— if  death  came,  I wanted  to  be 
sure  I was  ready  for  that.  As  I lay  there,  I 
envied  the  woman  across  that  hospital 
corridor.  She  had  her  priest,  and  the  sisters 
to  prepare  her  for  possible  death.  / was 
alone.  Her  belief  was  such  that  she  had 
confidence  that  her  church  would  see  her 
through.  I had  no  such  comfort.  I felt  I 
must  see  myself  through.  I had  to  prepare 
myself  for  death. 

Oh,  I was  not  alone,  in  a way.  I had 
good  friends,  relatives  who  were  standing 
by.  But  I knew  they  could  not  go  with  me 
through  that  operation.  No.  I had  to  go 
alone.  And  alone  I would  die,  if  that  was 
to  be.  The  priest  and  sisters  were  carrying 
the  other  woman  through  (or  so  I felt) . 

I prayed  the  rest  of  that  day.  By  myself. 
And— came  through.  I mean,  my  prayers 
got  through  to  the  throne  of  God.  By  the 
time  the  nurse  came  in  to  prepare  me  for 
night,  I was  satisfied.  I knew  God  was  an- 
swering my  prayer. 

I did  not  pray  just  that  I might  live.  I 
prayed  that  if  I was  to  die,  God  would  for- 
give my  sins  and  accept  me  into  His  king- 
dom, in  Jesus'  name  as  my  Saviour.  1 made 
it  clear  I would  like  to  live,  but  that  I was 
willing  to  accept  His  will. 

I prayed  through,  and  received  God’s 
blessed  assurance  of  eternal  salvation.  And 
by  nightfall  I knew.  The  next  morning  I 
had  absolutely  no  trace  of  fear  when  they 
took  me  into  that  operating  room. 

I was  really  surprised  that  I was  not 
afraid.  But  my  fear  was  all  gone— taken 
away  by  my  Saviour.  And  I was  not  alone, 
for  Jesus  had  me  by  the  hand.  There 
could  be  no  fear.  I came  through  in  fine 
shape.  This  all  happened  over  five  years 
ago,  and  I have  been  in  much  better  health 
than  I was  before. 


But  even  if  God  had  seen  fit  to  bring  me 
to  death,  I know  it  would  have  been  to 
life— eternal  life,  because  Jesus  died  on  the 
cross  that  I might  live.  But  I had  to  accept 
His  offering.  I had  to  do  this— myself.  No 
one  else  could  do  it  for  me. 

Whenever  we  do  anything  important  in 
this  life,  we  have  to  do  it  alone.  That  is, 
none  of  our  friends  can  do  it  for  us,  or 
even  with  us.  They  can  inspire,  can  help, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  doing,  we 
stand  alone.  Then  it  is  that  Jesus  takes  us 
by  the  hand  and  leads  us  through.  But 
before  He  can  do  this,  we  have  to  stand 
ready— alone. 

I had  envied  the  woman  who  was  getting 
so  much  help  from  her  priest.  I do  not 
know  how  she  came  out,  as  I was  very  sick 
for  several  days,  then  found  myself  on  an- 
other floor  of  the  hospital.  But  I do  know 
that  at  the  last  she  also  had  to  stand  alone. 
She  could  have  much  help,  but  finally  she 
must  be  alone  to  grasp  the  hand  of  her 
Saviour  so  that  He  could  lead  her  in  which- 
ever direction  He  willed  for  her. 

We  cannot  depend  on  others.  It  is  up 
to  us— alone.  Alone  we  accept  or  reject  our 
Saviour’s  help.  Only  He  can  see  us  through. 
And  first  we  have  to  be  willing. 

I know  that  the  time  will  come  some- 
time—whether  slowly  or  over  in  a moment— 
when  I will  not  come  back  on  this  side  of 
the  veil.  But  I know  I need  not  fear.  For 
Jesus  is  there  to  lead  me  through.  I know 
that  as  far  as  my  friends  and  companions 
are  concerned,  I will  have  to  go  alone.  But 
my  hand  will  be  clasped  in  that  of  Jesus, 
my  Saviour,  my  Friend,  my  King.  And  I 
will  know  no  fear,  for  He  said,  “I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.” 

He  has  made  this  promise  to  you  also,  if 
you  will  accept— alone. 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


His  Name  Was  John,  by  Barbara  F.  Coff- 
man; Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  1964;  352 
pp.;  $4.75. 

“Oh,  that  the  Lord  would  help  us  out  of 
the  ruts,  but  keep  us  in  the  road.”  The 
story  of  how  God  answered  this  homely 
prayer  is  the  life  story  of  the  pray-er,  John 
S.  Coffman,  an  early  American  Mennonite 
leader.  His  Name  Was  John  is  the  story  of 
an  era  in  the  Mennonite  Church  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent and  best-informed  leaders.  In  this  one 
short  lifetime,  and  through  the  tireless 
efforts  and  amazing  patience  of  this  man, 
we  see  a church  outgrowing  her  encrusted 
suspicions  concerning  both  evangelism  and 
higher  education.  It  is  strange  how  com- 
pletely these  two  convictions  were  lost  in 
the  three  hundred  years  since  the  amazing 
spread  of  Anabaptism  in  Europe  had  begun 


through  the  instrumentality  of  a few  well- 
educated  leaders. 

This  biography  is  an  accurate  portrayal 
which  the  subject’s  granddaughter  has  skill- 
fully made  into  a story  that  reads  like  a 
novel.  The  form  is  semifictional,  but  the 
reader  interested  only  in  historical  fact 
need  have  no  fears,  for  the  author  had  ex- 
tensive primary  sources  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters and  diaries  at  her  disposal  and  much 
of  the  story  is  told  in  the  form  of  verbatim 
quotations.  These  are  invariably  indicated 
by  an  indented  line.  The  colloquial  style 
which  she  uses  for  the  conversation  is 
known  to  be  like  that  used  by  the  persons 
involved.  It  sounds  quaint  and  even  crude 
to  us,  and  abounds  in  grammatical  errors, 
but  who  is  to  say  how  our  speech  will  sound 
to  the  people  of  the  twenty-first  century? 

During  the  lifetime  of  this  man,  the 
American  Mennonite  Church  was  to  see  the 
acceptance  of  “protracted  meetings,”  the 
founding  of  a school  for  higher  learning, 
the  beginnings  of  a General  Conference, 
the  sending  out  of  the  first  missionaries, 
and  the  establishment  of  a denominational 
publishing  house.  These  are  prominent 
among  the  things  that  have  made  the 
church  what  she  is  today.  We  cannot  im- 
agine what  the  Mennonite  Church  would 
be,  or  even  be  sure  that  she  would  still 
exist,  had  these  visions  not  been  realized. 
But  we  owe  it  to  our  forebears  and  to  the 
future  to  try  to  appreciate  in  some  measure 
at  what  high  price  these  things  were  pur- 
chased. 

This  biography  is  not  idealistic,  white- 
washing the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
principal  characters  beyond  all  recognition 
as  real  persons.  Mrs.  John  S.  Coffman,  for 
example,  apparently  never  did  reconcile 
herself  to  her  husband’s  long  periods  of 
time  away  from  home  and  she  never  al- 
lowed J.  S.  to  forget  her  distress  at  his  con- 
stant absence.  Again,  to  many  in  the 
churches,  John  S.  must  have  seemed  to  be 
a headstrong  man  who  would  allow  no  op- 
position to  daunt  him  if  he  was  convinced 
that  the  church  needed  certain  emphases. 
In  even  such  little  things  as  shined  shoes, 
when  the  average  Mennonite  suspected 
vanity  and  pride  of  any  Christian,  much 
less  a leader,  who  dared  to  follow  a style, 
Preacher  Coffman  said,  “But  I intend  to  be 
tidy  no  matter  what  folks  think.” 

John  S.  Coffman  pioneered  in  the  change 
from  the  German  language  to  English.  He 
knew  from  difficult  personal  experience 
what  a conscientious  objector  from  Vir- 
ginia had  to  endure  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  developed  forthright  views  on  such  mat- 
ters as  legalism  and  he  wrote  pointedly 
about  them:  “I  can  see  very  well  the  posi- 
tion that  some  of  our  brethren  take  as  to 
keeping  our  young  people  down.  But  those 
dear  brethren  do  not  see  how  much  mis- 
taken they  are.  . . . They  have  tried  too 
much  to  do  by  force  of  law  what  grace 
alone  can  do.  What  is  it  worth  to  keep 
people  down  in  any  sense  if  they  submit 
only  by  constraint?  We  are  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  grace,  and  I shall  never  again  help 
to  legislate  on  outward  forms  as  I did  once 
in  the  Virginia  Conference  when  I did  not 
know  better.  But  I shall  work  harder  in 
another  way  for  the  same  principle.”  He 
had  an  open  mind  concerning  such  con- 
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troversial  issues  as  divine  healing  and  holi- 
ness and  did  not  turn  to  indiscriminate  op- 
position even  when  these  issues  were  dis- 
turbing some  congregations  deeply. 

The  names  of  men,  both  contemporary 
with  J.  S.  Coffman  and  of  some  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  become  leaders  in  their  own 
right,  dot  these  pages  as  their  paths  crossed 
over  the  years  of  his  widespread  ministry. 
There  is  scarcely  an  old  Mennonite  com- 
munity that  he  did  not  visit  and  register 
his  opinions  about,  at  least  in  his  diary, 
and  many  of  these  opinions  the  author  has 
incorporated  in  her  narrative.  For  this 
reason,  this  book  will  have  great  interest 
to  the  Mennonite  readers  living  in  these 
communities  today. 

It  is  understandable  why  the  author  did 
not  choose  to  include  an  index  to  her  story 
since  it  is  written  in  a semifictional  form, 
but  nevertheless,  in  this  reader’s  estimation, 
it  is  an  unfortunate  omission.  The  book 
has  a collection  of  photographs  which  adds 
significantly  to  its  interest  and  appeal. 

I now  wait  impatiently  to  read  the  bi- 
ography of  John  F.  Funk  which  is  to  ap- 
pear later  this  year.  It  should  prove  to  be 
an  unusually  rewarding  experience  to  be 
able  to  become  rather  intimately  familiar 
with  both  of  the  men  who  together  so 
strongly  led  our  denomination  for  a gen- 
eration. 

Thank  you,  Barbara  Coffman,  for  a long- 
needed  biography  of  your  notable  grand- 
father. This  book  should  be  in  all  Men- 
nonite church,  school,  and  home  libraries 
and  will  make  an  excellent  gift  to  anyone 
who  enjoys  Christian  biography. 

—Gerald  Studer. 

It  is  illegal  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Illinois,  but  the  law  requires 
the  STATE  to  provide  a Bible  for  every 
convict!  Don’t  worry,  kids;  if  you  can’t  read 
the  Bible  in  school,  you’ll  be  able  to  have 
one  when  you  get  to  prison.— Copied. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  683) 

nothing  more  than  a noisy  gong  and 
sounding  cymbal. 

We  must  stop  looking  only  to  politi- 
cal, community,  and  church  leaders  to 
speak  our  beliefs  and  to  do  something 
about  race  relations.  We  must  search 
our  own  hearts  and  do  what  we  are  able 
to  do  in  building  bridges  of  love  and 
understanding  between  all  persons 
right  where  we  are. 

The  race  problem  will  not  be  solved 
only  by  official  statements  or  laws  (as 
important  as  such  may  be),  but  by  the 
outworking  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  those 
who  call  themselves  Christian  wherever 
they  find  themselves.— D. 

MENNONITES  DOING  SOMETHING 

(Continued  from  page  693) 

Gratitude  from  Victims 

The  MDS  files  contain  comments  from 
editors  and  items  written  by  reporters  about 
MDS  in  action.  The  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Michigan  issued  a proclamation 
commending  MDS  for  the  work  done  in 
Michigan  in  1956.  The  governor  of  Indiana 
and  the  mayor  of  El  Dorado,  Kans.,  wrote 
complimentary  letters  to  MDS  officials. 

But  perhaps  the  words  MDS  values  most 
come  from  the  people  who  have  been 
helped.  A resident  of  Summerfield,  111., 
said:  “Summerfield  will  never  be  the  same 
place.  The  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere 
has  improved  because  of  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Service.” 

From  an  Oxford,  Pa.,  man:  “I  thought 
all  the  help  was  going  across  the  water  but 
now  I know  that  someone  cares  at  home 
too." 

The  father  of  a family  in  Kansas  for 
whom  a home  was  built  told  those  who 
helped:  “This  is  the  first  group  of  Chris- 
tians I have  met  that  really  live  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Perhaps  most  gratifying,  but  most  sober- 
ing too,  are  the  words  of  two  women,  both 
from  Oklahoma.  The  one  said:  “If  we  had 
been  killed  by  the  storm,  we  would  not 
have  been  ready.  But  it  is  different  now.” 
The  other,  unable  to  understand  why  MDS 
men  would  clean  up  her  destroyed  house 
and  help  her  to  salvage  what  could  be 
saved  without  remuneration,  said:  “You  are 
the  answer  to  my  prayers.” 

I shall  remember,  when  the  phone  rings 
someday  soon  (as  it  has  rung  before) , and 
my  husband  begins  to  contact  men,  that 
they  are  needed  to  help  answer  someone’s 
prayer.  And  I shall  hope  that  when  the  job 
is  finished  someone  can  say:  “We  were  not 


ready  before  you  came,  but  it  is  different 
now." 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Levi  Miller,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  has  been  se- 
cured as  principal  for  the  Iowa  Mennonite 
School,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Linford  Hackman,  Carstairs,  Alta.,  at 
Lanesville,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  9-19.  Norman 
Derstine,  Eureka,  111.,  at  Wideman,  Mark- 
ham, Ont.,  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  4.  Joe  Esh, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  at  West  Fairview,  Bea- 
ver Crossing,  Nebr.,  Sept.  1-10.  Howard 
Zehr,  Hesston,  Kans.,  at  West  Liberty, 
Inman,  Kans.,  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6.  Aquila 
Stoltzfus,  Grayson,  N.C.,  at  Shady  Pine, 
Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  Aug.  23  to  Sept.  2. 

Calendar 

Little  Eden  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich. 

Christian  Fellowship  & Family  Week,  Aug.  8-15. 
Farmers’  Week,  Aug.  15-22. 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  I,  Aug.  22-29. 
Rest.  Relaxation,  Meditation  II,  Sept.  1-7. 

Black  Rock  Retreat 

Spiritual  Renewal  Conference,  Aug.  9-16. 
Christian  Family  Business  Retreat,  Aug.  19-23. 
Adult  Retreat,  Sept.  5-7. 

Women’s  Retreat,  Oct.  9,  10. 

Conservative  Mennonite  Conference,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Aug.  11-13. 

Illinois  Conference,  East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.,  Aug. 

13- 15. 

South  Central  Conference,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug. 

14- 16;  Pershing  Street  Church  as  host. 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  Kitchener  Memorial 

Auditorium.  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  19-22. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
50th  anniversary  program.  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  26-30. 
Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference, 
Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  West  Pikes  Peak  at  Thirty- 
Third,  Sept.  5-7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  14. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  herilage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Alderfer,  Jacob  and  Marlene  (Landis),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Jan  Lenise,  July  16, 
1964. 

Bender,  Ross  T.  and  Ruth  (Steinmann),  Go- 
shen, Ind„  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Anne 
Louise,  May  28,  1964. 

Brubaker,  Donald  and  Esther  (Brubaker), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Debra  Jo,  July  24,  1964. 

Burkholder,  Howard  and  Carol  (Jones), 
White  Cloud,  Mich.,  first  child,  John  Howard, 
July  20,  1964. 

Byers,  Jim  and  Ardis  (Beckler),  Pasco,  Wash., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Jeanette  Joy,  July  1, 

Cortez,  Herman  and  Frances  (Evans),  Des 
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Allemands,  La.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Julie  Kay,  July  8,  1964. 

Dietzel,  Cleason  S.  and  Louise  (Miller),  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Doreen, 
May  20,  1964. 

Goering,  James  A.  and  Ida  (Heatwole), 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Sam- 
uel Kent  Heatwole,  July  24,  1964. 

Gonzalez,  George  L.  and  Emma  (High), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  a daughter,  Martha,  July  21, 
1964. 

Harman,  Merlin  and  Gladys  (Shank),  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Susan  Marie,  July  22,  1964. 

Herschberger,  David  and  Esther  (Hochstet- 
ler),  Red  Lake,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Philip  Jay,  July  6,  1964. 

Hess,  Ben  and  Sarah  (Rudy),  Marietta,  Pa., 
seventh  child,  fourth  daughter,  Tan  Marie,  lulv 
17,  1964. 

Hochstetler,  Melvin  and  Eunice  (Schrock), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Anthony  Brian,  June 
10,  1964. 

Hoover,  George  and  Rachel  (Good),  Fleet- 
wood,  Pa.,  twins,  third  son,  sixth  daughter, 
Daniel  Lee  and  Ann  Marie,  July  6,  1964.  (Ann 
Marie  died  July  8.) 

Hoover,  Leon  and  Lois  (Shenk),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Sharon  Kay,  July  26,  1964. 

Jones,  Roger  and  Carol  (Klemundt),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Carl  Allen,  July  23, 
1964. 

Kauffman,  Robert  C.  and  L.  Ruth  (Brendle), 
Reading,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Joyce  Romaine,  July  18,  1964. 

Kolb,  Daniel  E.  and  Irene  (Meyers),  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Joanne, 
July  17,  1964. 

Lapp,  Omar  J.  and  Sara  Ellen  (Miller),  Gap, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Nathan  James,  July  16,  1964. 

Miller,  Ivan  and  Emma  (Yutzy),  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Timothy  Ray, 
July  19,  1964. 

Mininger,  John  D.  and  Cecelia  (Imhoff),  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  second  son,  Stephen  Paul,  July  7, 
1964. 

Robinson,  Lewis  and  Mary  (Bontrager),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Terry  Lee,  July  17, 
1964. 

Root,  J.  Clyde  and  LaVerne  (Shenk),  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Dwite  Lynn, 
July  10,  1964. 

Schloneger,  Robert  and  Enid  (Miller),  Smith- 
villc,  Ohio,  first  child,  Craig  Robert.  July  24, 
1964. 

Short,  Glenn  and  Joyce  (Johnson),  Aurora, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Deborah  Sue,  July  4,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Edward  and  Mildred  (Graber),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Philip 
Edward,  July  3,  1964. 

Stutzman,  Ward  and  Judy  (Yoder).  Holmes- 
villc,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jane 
Lynelle,  July  8,  1964. 

Witmer,  Dean  M.  and  Carolyn  (Hively), 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  second  son,  Wayne  Hively, 
May  28,  1964. 

Yoder,  Paul  E.  and  Naomi  (Bender),  seventh 
living  child,  fifth  son  (one  daughter  deceased), 
Douglas  Eugene,  July  23,  1964. 

Zehr,  Vernon,  Jr.,  and  Freda  (Wert),  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  third  child,  second  son.  Vernon 
Jon,  June  27,  1964. 

Zook,  Byron  and  Zelda  (Peachey),  Mill  Creek, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Arlen  Eugene,  July 
2,  1964. 

Zook,  Floyd  I.  and  Betty  (Brubaker),  Allens- 
ville,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Robert  Ger- 
ald, June  28,  1964. 

* 

Who  builds  a church  to  God  and  not 
to  fame 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 

—Alexander  Pope. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Chaderton  — Blough.  — Richard  Chaderton, 
Lowell,  Mich.,  and  Dianna  Blough,  Alto,  Mich., 
both  of  the  Bowne  cong.,  by  T.  E.  Schrock  at 
the  church,  June  20,  1964. 

Gerber  — Wideman.  — Melvin  David  Gerber, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Maple  View  cong.,  and  Beulah 
Wideman,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  by 
J.  B.  Martin  at  St.  Jacobs,  June  6,  1964. 

Miller— Freeman.— Linus  Jerry  Miller,  Berlin, 
Ohio,  and  Bonnie  Jean  Freeman,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  by  Robert  Detweiler  at  the  Goshen  Col- 
lege Seminary  Chapel,  June  7,  1964. 

Miller  — Miller.  — James  Miller,  Uniontown, 
Ohio,  and  Pauline  Miller,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
both  of  the  Marlboro  C.M.  cong.,  by  Jerry  S. 
Miller  at  the  church,  June  27,  1964. 

Newcomer— Bachman.— Carl  Newcomer,  Shar- 
on, Ohio,  Wadsworth  cong.,  and  Elaine  Bach- 
man, Lowpoint,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  Roy 
Bucher  at  Metamora,  July  18,  1964. 

Nussbaum— Amstutz.  Curtis  Nussbaum,  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  and  Gloria  Amstutz,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  both  of  the  Kidron  cong.,  by  Wayne 
North  at  the  church,  June  27,  1964. 

Ropp— Schrock.— Paul  Ropp,  Kalona,  Iowa. 
Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Marlene  Schrock, 
Kalona,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Herman  E. 
Ropp  at  West  Union,  July  17,  1964. 

Schmucker  — Winter.  — LaVerne  Schmucker 
and  Nancy  Winter,  both  of  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Stoner  Heights  cong.,  by  Harry  Thomas  at  the 
church,  June  13,  1964. 

Yoder— Kaufman.— Milo  Yoder,  Jr.,  Miller- 
burg,  Ind.,  and  Verna  Kaufman,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  of  the  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Willard 
Swartley  at  the  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary Chapel,  June  27,  1964. 

Ziegler— Roth.— Donald  W.  Ziegler,  Linville, 
Va.,  National  Heights  cong.,  and  Priscilla  M. 
Roth,  Masontown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Paul  M.  Roth 
at  the  Masontown  Church,  July  25,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bauman,  Mary,  daughter  of  Urias  and  Susan- 
na (Wenger)  Steffy,  was  born  in  Earl  Twp., 
Pa.;  died  at  the  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Community 
Hospital,  June  1,  1964;  aged  80  y.  16  d.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Isaac  Bauman.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  and  one  daughter  (Elam,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Lindberg,  and  Willis),  14  grandchildren,  and 
4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Martindale  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  June  3,  in  charge  of  Lester  Martin, 
Abe  Zimmerman,  Luke  Good,  and  Milo  Leh- 
man. 

Bergey,  Katie  A.,  daughter  of  Enos  and  Bar- 
bara (Alderfer)  Wambold,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  July  2,  1881;  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter  Grace— Mrs.  Samuel  Hackman, 
July  10,  1964;  aged  83  y.  8 d.  On  March  18, 
1899,  she  was  married  to  Abram  H.  Bergey, 
who  died  Jan.  25,  1964.  Surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Katie  W.— Mrs.  Rein  L.  Clemens  and 
Grace— Mrs.  Samuel  Hackman)  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Annie  Delp).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  15,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall  and 
Curtis  Bergey. 


Delagrange,  James,  son  of  Amos  S.  and  Marie 
Delagrange,  was  born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Aug.  20,  1956;  died  at  his  home  near  Grabill, 
Ind.,  July  20,  1964;  aged  7 y.  11  m.  He  had 
been  ill  for  4 years  with  Hodgkin's  disease. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  5 sisters  and  2 broth- 
ers (Louetta,  Kathy,  Leann,  Mary  Lou,  Linda, 
Kevin,  and  Mark).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Cuba  Church,  July  23,  in  charge  of  John 
Yoder  and  Henry  J.  Miller;  burial  in  Yaggy 
Cemetery,  Grabill,  Ind. 

Gingerich,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Mag- 
dalene (Lehman)  Kauffman,  was  born  Dec.  24, 
1866,  died  at  the  Standish  (Mich.)  Hospital, 
April  27,  1964;  aged  97  y.  4 m.  3 d.  On  Feb. 

11,  1894,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  J.  Ginge- 
rich, who  died  Dec.  9,  1955.  Three  children 
also  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  5 
children  (Catherine,  Elias,  Joseph,  Edward, 
and  Daniel),  2 foster  children,  2 brothers  (Men- 
no  and  Joseph),  and  2 sisters  (Elvina— Mrs. 
Henry  Yoder  and  Lena— Mrs.  Chris  Berky). 
She  was  a charter  member  of  the  Riverside 
Conservative  Church,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  April  30,  in  charge 
of  Noah  Swartzentruber  and  Alvin  Swartz. 

Gnagey,  Ella,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Susanna 
(Yoder)  Kinsinger,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Dec.  3,  1887;  died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  July  23,  1964;  aged  76  y.  7 m. 
20  d.  On  Dec.  25,  1912,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Gnagey,  who  survives.  For  the  last  23 
years  she  was  in  a wheel  chair,  attended  by  her 
husband.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Edith— 
Mrs.  Leroy  Ropp),  5 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Simon  and  Menno),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Marner),  and  Mrs.  Marion  Comos  Falasky,  who 
spent  some  years  in  the  home  as  a child.  One 
infant  son,  4 brothers,  and  2 sisters  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  West 
Union  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  26,  in  charge  of  Herman  E.  Ropp 
and  Paul  T.  Guengerich. 

Hoover,  Ann  Marie,  daughter  of  George  and 
Rachel  (Good)  Hoover,  was  bom  at  the  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Hospital,  July  6,  1964;  died  July  8, 
1964;  aged  2 days.  Graveside  services  were  held 
at  the  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery, July  9,  in  charge  of  Howard  Z.  Good, 
Warren  Martin,  Ira  Good,  and  Amos  Hostetter. 

Kauffman,  Ella  Delphia,  daughter  of  Eli  J. 
and  Fanny  (Boley)  Troyer,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  March  24,  1917;  died  at  her  home 
near  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  June  10,  1964;  aged 
47  y.  2 m.  17  d.  On  March  2,  1935,  she  was 
married  to  Roman  Kauffman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Henry,  Paul,  David, 
Nelson,  and  Larry),  2 daughters  (Joann  and 
Mary),  her  aged  father,  6 brothers,  3 sisters, 
and  5 grandchildren.  Her  mother  and  one  son 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Johnsville  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Pleasant  View  C.M.  Church,  June 

12,  in  charge  of  Ray  F.  Miller,  assisted  by 
Murray  Krabill  and  Freeman  Hostetler. 

Kreider,  Maude  M.,  daughter  of  Peter  B. 
and  Ida  Snyder,  was  born  at  Cullom,  111.,  Nov. 
7,  1886;  died  July  20,  1964,  after  an  extended 
illness,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  she  had 
lived  since  1951,  aged  77  y.  8 m.  13  d.  On  May 
5,  1910,  she  was  married  to  Milo  G.  Kreider, 
who  died  Oct.  22,  1910.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Ruth— Mrs.  S.  W.  Yoder,  Little 
Rock),  5 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren, 
5 brothers  (Orrville,  Joe,  Paul,  Mark,  and 
Vernon),  and  2 sisters  (Susie— Mrs.  Paul  K. 
Hoover  and  Grace— Mrs.  George  Swartzendru- 
ber).  One  brother  preceded  her  in  death.  In 
her  youth  she  accepted  Christ  and  united  with 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  Paul  M.  Bumpers,  Methodist 
minister;  burial  in  Roselawn  Memorial  Park, 
Little  Rock. 

Saylor,  James,  son  of  Jacob  and  Susan  (Spei- 
gle)  Saylor,  was  born  in  Conemaugh  Twp.,  Pa., 
Oct.  24,  1868;  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
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Mrs.  Owen  Thomas,  July  14,  1964;  aged  95  y. 
9 m.  20  d.  On  March  20,  1892,  he  was  married 
to  Fannie  Johns,  who  died  Dec.  22,  1941.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (William),  one  daughter 
Stella— Mrs.  Owen  Thomas),  15  grandchildren, 
38  great-grandchildren,  and  10  great-great- 
grandchildren. He  was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  a family  of  8 brothers  and  2 sisters. 
On  March  18,  1900,  he  was  ordained  minister, 
and  3 years  later,  on  May  23,  1903,  to  the 
office  of  bishop.  For  55  years  he  served  as 
minister  and  bishop  at  the  Thomas  Church, 
and  as  bishop  for  the  Johnstown  district 
churches  till  the  year  1935.  He  also  served  as 
bishop  in  different  congregations  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Conference— Schellsburg.  Rockton,  Al- 
toona, and  Mill  Run.  Since  the  year  1950,  he 
was  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  In  a very 
remarkable  way  he  continued  his  active  min- 
istry to  the  very  close  of  his  life  in  correspond- 
ence with  shut-ins  and  others,  to  whom  he 
gave  encouragement.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Thomas  Church,  July  17,  in  charge 
of  Aldus  J.  Wingard,  Sem  K.  Eash.  and  Harry 
C.  Blough. 

Schrock,  David  S.,  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Nancy  (Hartzler)  Schrock,  was  horn  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  April  22,  1882;  died  at  Sterling, 
Ohio,  July  20.  1961;  aged  82  y.  2 in.  28  d.  On 
Jan.  8,  1908,  he  was  married  to  l.eah  Meyer, 
who  died  Feb.  24.  1964.  Surviving  are  one  son 
and  2 daughters  (David,  Jr.,  Ruth— Mrs.  Day- 
ton  Steiner,  and  Mildred— Mrs.  Ralph  Mu- 
maw),  16  grandchildren,  14  great-grandchil- 
dren. one  brother  (Noah),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Mary  Hooley).  He  was  a member  of  the  Smith 
ville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  22,  in  charge  of  David  Eshlcman  and 
Stanford  Mumaw. 

Shantz,  Oliver,  of  Kitchener.  Out.,  was  born 
Sept.  2,  1912;  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure 
July  16,  1964;  aged  51  y.  10  in.  14  d.  He  worked 
as  a taxi  driver.  On  Sept.  14,  1937.  he  was 
married  to  Ruby  C.  Cressman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (John  and  Robert), 
his  twin  brother  (Orville),  and  one  sister  (Scle- 
da).  One  sister  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
attended  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of  C.  F. 
Dcrstinc. 

Stayrook,  Richard  Allen,  son  of  Miller  and 
Carol  (Hooper)  Stayrook,  was  Ixirn  at  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich..  July  23,  1964;  died  July  24,  1964, 
aged  one  day.  Surviving  arc  the  parents,  one 
brother,  and  2 sisters.  Graveside  services  were 
held  at  Moorepark  Cemetery,  in  charge  of  E.  J. 
Leinbach. 

Yoder,  Christian  I.,  was  born  at  Shipshewana. 
Ind.,  July  24,  1877;  died  at  the  Peterson  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Goshen,  Ind..  July  18,  1964;  aged 
86  y.  1 1 m.  24  d.  In  1900  he  was  married  to 
Kathrine  Stutzman.  who  died  June  20,  1954. 
On  Nov.  24,  1955.  he  was  married  to  Mary 
E.  Thomas,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 children  (Mearl  and  Marie— Mrs.  Ray 
Shorthouse),  4 grandchildren,  7 great-grandchil- 
dren, 3 brothers  (Mose,  Rudy,  and  Jonas),  and 
2 sisters  (Mahalia— Mrs.  Aaron  Gerig  and  Mrs. 
Minnie  McPherson).  He  was  a member  of  the 
College  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  21,  in  charge  of  S.  C.  Yoder  and 

C.  S.  Priest;  interment  in  Union  Center  Ceme- 
tery. 

« 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  United 
Church  have  taken  a big  drop  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario.  Two  years  ago 
there  were  22  present,  last  year  there  were 
14,  this  year  eight,  and  next  year  it  looks  as 
if  there  will  be  only  three,  according  to 

D.  A.  Shanks,  United  Church  chaplain. 


In  My  Father’s  House 

By  M.  B.  Cowan 

Alta  Dugan,  a soloist  in  a large  city 
church,  lost  her  husband  one  year  just  be- 
fore Easter.  “My  beloved  husband  is  gone," 
she  wept.  “I’ll  never  see  his  face  again! 
He  is  like  a stone  now,  cold  and  lifeless 
with  none  of  the  warm  personality  I knew!” 

The  minister,  seeking  to  comfort  her  in 
her  grief,  quoted  the  words  of  Jesus  when 
He  said,  “The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth.” 

The  lady  looked  at  him  apprehensively. 
“Do  you  really  mean  that?  Is  that  in  the 
Bible,  sir?”  she  asked  hopefully. 

“My  friend,”  the  minister  assured  her, 
“when  Jesus  stepped  out  of  His  tomb.  He 
appeared  to  His  skeptical  disciples  and 
said,  'Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that 
it  is  I myself.’  Because  He  lives,  He  has 
promised  that  we  shall  live  also.” 

Many  persons  have  the  tendency  to  make 
too  much  of  the  mystery  of  death.  Even 
those  who  think  of  themselves  as  Christian 
put  on  the  somber  black  clothes  and  wear 
a solemn  face,  giving  the  world  the  impres- 
sion that  their  faith  in  the  promises  of  God 
had  been  shattered  a little.  They  speak  of 
the  departed  loved  ones  as  though  they 
were  wandering  around  in  space,  lonely 
and  forsaken.  True  faith  means  trust  in 
God's  repeated  declaration  that  those  who 
pass  through  the  gate  of  death  will  enter 
into  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  peace  and 
joy,  a place  far  beyond  our  meager  com- 
prehension. 

Nothing  concerning  the  life  to  come  is 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  Bible  than  are 
the  teachings  of  the  resurrection.  The  full 
and  vivid  word  picture  of  it  as  painted  for 
us  by  our  Lord  and  confirmed  by  Peter  and 
John  and  others  of  His  disciples  leaves  no 
doubt  or  misunderstanding  as  to  its  au- 
thenticity. 

Just  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  He  said, 


“In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions: 
if  it  were  not  so,  I would  have  told  you. 
I go  to  prepare  a place  for  you.  And  if  I 
go  and  prepare  a place  for  you,  I will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I am,  there  ye  may  be  also.”  And  to 
the  thief  on  the  cross  He  gave  these  en- 
couraging words,  “Today  shall  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise.” 

The  parting  from  our  loved  ones,  to  be 
sure,  is  a time  of  sadness  and  loneliness  for 
us,  but  it  is  a time  of  rejoicing  also  for 
their  good  fortune  in  being  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  God,  a coveted  goal  for 
each  one  who  has  chosen  to  bear  the  name 
and  the  cross  of  Christ. 

The  Great  Beyond,  as  some  prefer  to  call 
heaven,  must  be  a real  place  of  vibrant  and 
eternal  happiness  where  our  loved  ones 
await  our  coming  with  the  angels,  joining 
in  the  triumphal  hymns  of  rejoicing  for 
the  redeemed  of  the  world. 

Then  shall  we  be  convinced  that  a day 
in  heaven  will  compensate  for  all  of  the 
days  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment. We  will  be  able  to  say  with  Paul, 
“For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain”  (Phil.  1:21). 

My  Neighbor 

By  S.  H.  Brunk,  Sr. 

Why?  In  making  explanation  of  who  is 
my  neighbor,  as  given  by  our  Lord  Himself 
as  recorded  in  Luke  10,  why  do  we  usually 
explain  that  the  man  in  need  was  neighbor 
to  the  good  Samaritan?  If  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  dire  need  made  him  a neighbor, 
why  was  he  not  as  well  a neighbor  to  the 
priest  and  Levite?  And  as  we  usually  hear 
it  explained,  he  would  as  well  have  been 
neighbor  to  all  at  Jerusalem. 

Why  can  we  not  say,  they  who  have  had 
mercy  on  us  and  shown  to  us  some  consid- 
eration are  our  neighbors?  How  can  we 
love  the  needy  the  world  around  whom 
we  have  never  known? 
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The  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Chicago 
have  accepted  their  first  Negro  as  a mem- 
ber. He  is  Henry  White  of  Evanston.  The 
Knights,  a Roman  Catholic  secret  society, 
have  40,000  members  in  greater  Chicago. 

* • • 

The  average  Canadian  gives  only  1.5  per 
cent  of  his  income  to  the  church,  and  only 
30  cents  of  each  dollar  given  to  the  church 
goes  for  missions,  according  to  Donald 
Goodger,  associate  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  for  the  United  Church  of  Cana- 
da. He  told  400  delegates  at  the  London 
Conference  that  the  poorest  10  per  cent  of 
Canada’s  population  is  ranked  among  the 
richest  10  per  cent  of  the  world’s  popu- 
lation. 

# * # 

The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 
in  Canada  has  decided  to  seriously  consider 
merger  with  the  United  Church  of  Canada, 
rather  than  with  the  Methodist  Church  in 
the  U.S.  At  its  centennial  conference  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  a committee  was  author- 
ized to  "negotiate  a plan  and  basis  of 
union"  between  the  two  denominations. 
The  EUB's  have  64  churches  in  Canada 
with  about  11,000  members. 

* # # 

Eaton’s,  Canada’s  largest  chain  of  de- 
partment stores,  now  offers  cosmetics  for 
dogs.  They  include  Le  Chien  Pawfum  de 
Poodle-oo  ("a  refreshing  summer  scent”) 
and  Arf-Pette  (“a  spicy  woodsy  fragrance”). 
A two-ounce  bottle  of  either  costs  $3.95. 
A half-ounce  bottle  of  nail  polish  for  dogs 
sells  for  $1.49.  And  a bottle  with  one-tenth 
of  an  ounce  of  mascara  in  "a  sophisticated 
shade  for  sophisticated  dogs,  slate  gray  to 
accent  their  liquid  eyes,”  is  $1.69. 

* * * 

Church  attendance  in  Nigeria  is  on  the 
upswing,  reports  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Nigerian  Baptist  Convention. 
Dr.  Emanuel  A.  Dahunsi,  pastor  of  First 
Church,  Lagos,  says  the  denomination  now 
has  922  churches  and  preaching  stations 
with  65,000  members.  Last  year  there  were 
9,000  baptisms. 

* » • 

All  African  countries  should  expel  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  So  said  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  in  a speech  at  Aswan  during 
his  visit  to  Egypt.  Ousting  missionaries,  he 
claimed,  would  guarantee  the  national 
progress  and  rebirth  of  all  African  peoples. 
He  said  missionaries  are  agents  of  former 
imperialistic  nations  which  are  using  them 
in  an  attempt  to  reconquer  their  lost 
colonies. 

• * * 

Close  to  1,000  Protestant  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  clergymen  from  East  and  West- 
many  of  them  merely  observers  rather  than 
delegates— attended  a service  marking  the 
opening  in  Prague  of  the  six-day  Com- 
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munist  - sponsored  second  All  - Christian 
World  Peace  Congress.  Held  in  the  Bethle- 
hem Chapel,  where  the  Bohemian  reformer 
Jan  Hus  preached  500  years  ago,  the  service 
was  conducted  by  Professor  Joseph  L. 
Hromadka,  dean  of  the  Amos  Comenius 
Theological  Faculty,  and  Metropolitan 
Nicodim  of  Leningrad,  head  of  the  foreign 
affairs,  section  of  die  Moscow  Patriarchate 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

* * • 

The  Paraguayan  government  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Mennonite  colony  lead- 
ers to  permit  the  duty-free  import  of  ve- 
hicles and  implements  from  Germany, 
which  were  ordered  under  an  Economic 
Development  program.— Mennoblatt,  7-13- 
64. 

* * * 

During  the  recent  unrest  in  Brazil  the 
Mennonite  settlers  at  Bage  were  warned: 
You  are  still  our  friends,  but  once  we  are  in 
control,  we  cannot  guarantee  your  safety. 
Flee!  Once  you  fled  from  the  Communists 
(in  Russia)  and  for  such  we  have  no  re- 
spect. After  die  revolution  failed,  lists 
found  in  Communist  headquarters  proved 
this;  the  Mennonite  colony  Nova  was  to  be 
the  first  one  to  be  destroyed.— Mennoblatt, 
7-13-64. 

• • • 

Crime  in  the  Crown  Heights  section  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was  reported  sharply  re- 
duced after  five  weeks  of  citizen-patrolling 
by  members  of  the  ultra-conservative 
Hasidic  Jewish  community.  Rabbi  Samuel 
Schrage,  administrative  official  of  the 
United  Lubavitcher  Yeshivoth,  estimated 
that  muggings,  assaults,  and  robberies  had 
been  cut  by  about  90  per  cent.  The  rabbi, 
who  organized  the  “Maccabees  of  the  Com- 
munity,” a force  of  some  240  volunteers 
who  maintain  an  automobile  surveillance 
of  the  area,  credited  both  the  patrols  and 
police  with  making  Crown  Heights  “a  fine 
and  safe  place  again.” 

* • * 

A $50,000  fund  was  established  by  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene’s  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Christian  literature  in  native 
languages  of  South  Africa  to  combat  print- 
ed Communist  propaganda.  The  fund  will 
also  provide  for  the  setting  up  of  libraries 
in  elementary  and  high  schools  staffed  by 
the  denomination  and  in  Bible  schools 
where  Nazarene  pastors  and  workers  are 
trained. 

* • * 

Anglican  Archbishop  Frederick  Donald 
Coggan  of  York  suggested  in  Driebergen, 


Holland,  that  men  of  wealth  give  in 
“princely  fashion"  to  the  churches  to  help 
them  spread  Christian  literature  around 
the  world.  He  said  the  churches  must  make 
the  Bible  the  “Book  of  the  world,”  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  growing  literacy  and  the 
increasing  population  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

* # # 

Demonstrations  will  increase  rather  than 
decrease  following  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  bill,  a Negro  leader  told  the  Friends 
General  Conference  in  Cape  May,  N.J. 
Wyatt  Tee  Walker  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  said  that  the 
emphasis  of  future  demonstrations  will  be 
on  enforcement  and  implementation  of  the 
bill.  Otherwise,  he  added,  “we  will  lose  all 
the  ground  we  have  gained.” 

Reminding  the  3,000  Quaker  delegates 
that  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill  “is  only 
one-half  of  the  coin,”  Mr.  Walker  said,  “I 
can’t  imagine  a hotel  in  Birmingham  ac- 
cepting a Negro  . . . now  that  the  Civil 
Rights  bill  has  been  passed.” 

• * * 

A pastor  elected  as  bishop  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church,  meeting  in  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
declined  election  to  remain  in  the  pastoral 
ministry.  Donald  Bastian,  of  Greenville, 
111.,  said  his  decision  “reflects  a keen  sense 
of  feeling  for  the  pastoral  phase  of  the  min- 
istry.” At  38,  Mr.  Bastian  was  the  second- 
youngest  man  elected  bishop  by  the  Church 
and  the  first  in  more  than  a century  to  de- 
cline the  office.  He  indicated  that  his  youth 
had  some  influence  on  his  decision.  “I  can- 
not get  the  consent  of  my  conscience  to 
leave  the  pastorate  at  the  age  of  38,”  he 
said. 

• • • 

Lutherans  who  don’t  have  time  for  Bible 
study  but  find  it  easy  to  attend  church 
social  functions  were  criticized  in  Mankato, 
Minn.,  by  the  president  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod.  In  his  message  to  the 
national  convention  at  Bethany  College, 
Joseph  N.  Petersen  of  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  said 
some  Lutherans  were  in  danger  of  losing 
the  Word  of  God  through  indifference  and 
neglect  of  it.  “Some  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  notably  the  Baptist,  often  put  us 
Lutherans  to  shame,  when  it  comes  to  Bibli- 
cal knowledge  and  interest  in  the  eternal 
verities  of  its  sacred  tomes,"  he  declared. 
“If  every  single  member  in  our  congrega- 
tions would  truly  become  Bible  students 
and  apply  that  Word  as  he  or  she  should, 
we  would  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
future  of  Christian  education,  missions,  or 
the  conditions  of  various  treasuries.” 
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God  seeks  a living  temple 
To  indwell. 

A temple  built  to  God 
Crumbles  and  returns  to  earth. 
A temple  indwelt  by  God 
Stands  firm  and  lives  forever. 

-D. 
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Strange  Gods 

By  Lesher  B.  Horst 

“We  . . . preach  unto  you  that  you  should  turn  from  these  vanities 
unto  the  living  God”  (Acts  14:15). 

“For  they  themselves  shew  of  us  what  manner  of  entering  in  we 
had  unto  you,  and  how  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living 
and  true  God”  (I  Thess.  1:9). 

We  call  America  a Christian  land,  and  we  thank  God  for  all  the 
advantages  we  owe  to  Christianity,  but  actually  true  Christians  in 
America  are  a minority  people.  If  a native  Christian  from  some  heathen 
land  would  speak  on  idols  to  the  saints  in  America,  they  would  need 
to  be  embarrassed,  for  he  would  find  more  idols  here  than  in  his  own 
country. 

What  Is  an  Idol? 

God’s  Word  says,  “Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.”  An 
idol  is  someone  or  something  we  love  more  than  we  love  God.  America 
is  a land  of  idolaters,  not  only  outside  the  professing  church,  but  inside 
it.  We  read  of  those  who  “feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods” 
(II  Kings  17:33).  Their  number  today  is  legion. 

Yet  the  Word  of  God  tells  us  to  "flee  from  idolatry”  (I  Cor.  10:14); 
asks,  “What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols”  (II  Cor. 
6:16)?  and  commands,  “Keep  yourselves  from  idols”  (I  John  5:21). 
Since  we  are  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  and  mind,  and  since 
an  idol  is  something  we  love  more  than  God,  then  we  must  get  rid  of 
our  idols  if  we  are  to  love  God  as  we  ought. 

When  Jacob  prepared  to  go  back  to  Bethel,  he  said  to  his  house- 
hold, “Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you”  (Gen.  35:2). 
This  is  the  first  thing  we  need  to  do  if  we  are  going  back  to  Bethel! 
When  Gideon  heard  the  call  of  God,  he  threw  down  the  altar  of  Baal. 
When  Ephesus  was  awakened  by  Paul,  many  brought  their  books  of 
“curious  arts”  and  burned  them  in  the  public  square.  When  men  turn 
to  God,  they  turn  from  vanities  and  idols. 

Strange  Gods  Today 

What  are  some  of  the  strange  gods  of  today?  We  read  of  “the  god 
of  this  world”  (II  Cor.  4:4),  “the  prince  of  this  world”  (John  12:31), 
“the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  (Continued  on  page  708) 
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Arthur  L.  Jackson,  Norristown,  Pa.,  at 
Norview  Chapel,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug.  30  to 
Sept.  3;  Manchester,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  p.m.;  and 
Hamilton  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct. 
23,  24. 

David  Augsburger  and  Men’s  Quartet, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be  at  Mennonite 
Youth  Institute,  Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Sept.  5-7. 

B.  Charles  Hostetler,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Camp  Men-O-Lan  (Bible  Conference), 
Finland,  Pa.,  Sept.  5-7;  a Home  and  Mission 
Conference  at  Hernley  Mennonite  Church, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  13;  Riverdale,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  Sept.  20-23;  and  Poole,  Ont., 
Sept.  24-27. 

Harvest  Home  and  Sunday-school  meet- 
ing at  Risser’s,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Aug.  29, 
30.  Andrew  Jantzi,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and 
Harold  Fly,  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  speakers. 

Elam  Stauffer,  Tanganyika,  will  preach 
the  farewell  service  at  Bossier’s,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  Aug.  23,  p.m.,  for  Nevin  and 
Barbara  Kraybill,  who  are  scheduled  to 
leave  for  Tanganyika,  Aug.  25. 

John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  Fami- 
ly Life  Conference,  at  Line  Lexington,  Pa., 
Sept.  26,  27. 

Ivan  Leaman,  Somalia,  at  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  23. 

Weyburn  W.  Groff  was  installed  as  in- 
terim pastor  of  the  Floradale  congregation, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  Aug.  2.  Howard  S.  Bauman, 
district  overseer,  presided.  Residence  is  in 
the  recently  purchased  parsonage,  at  Route 
1,  Elmira.  Ont.  Telephone:  519  669-5778. 

The  Smithville  congregation,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  again  designated  a missions  workday 
in  which  every  member  was  urged  to  con- 
tribute a day’s  wages  or  allowance  to  mis- 
sions. This  was  to  be  above  the  usual 
offering. 

The  Blenheim  congregation,  New  Dun- 
dee, Ont.,  celebrated  its  125th  anniversary, 
July  19.  J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was 
guest  speaker.  Vernon  Leis  is  pastor. 

Kenneth  Good,  Hyattsville,  Md„  at  Ma- 
ple Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Oct.  25-30. 

A.  R.  Miller  of  the  Prairie  Street  congre- 
gation, Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  96  years  old  Aug. 
8.  He  had  his  Sunday-school  class  as  guests 
for  dinner,  and  open  house. 

The  1964  Puerto  Rico  Reunion,  com- 
memorating twenty-one  years  of  Mennon- 
ite service  in  Puerto  Rico,  was  held  at  Camp 
Fellowship  near  Lake  Afton  on  Saturday, 
July  25. 

Around  eighty  persons  from  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington  attended 
the  reunion.  Those  coming  the  greatest 
distance  were  Mrs.  Carmen  Goering  and 
her  children  from  Seattle,  Wash.  Mrs. 
Goering,  the  wife  of  Ralph  Goering,  was 
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en  route  to  visit  her  childhood  home  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  older  generation  spent  the  day  visit- 
ing and  reminiscing  in  the  shade  while  the 
younger  generation  comforted  themselves 
against  the  105-degree  temperature  in  the 
camp  swimming  pool. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  out-of-state 
guests  witnessed  a typical  Kansas  climatic 
change.  What  started  out  as  a hot  cloud- 
less day  turned  into  a storm  of  blowing  dust 
and  then  to  an  electrical  rainstorm,  all 
within  a few  hours. 

The  next  Puerto  Rico  workers’  reunion 
will  be  held  in  the  East  in  1966.  Paul 
Brenneman  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  was  elected 
to  head  the  committee  to  make  plans  for 
that  reunion. 

Commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  a missionary 
Bible  Conference  will  be  held  Aug.  26-30 
on  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  School  campus, 
2176  Lincoln  Highway  East. 

Speakers  will  recall  the  birth  of  mission- 
ary conviction  among  the  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty Mennonites  which  gave  rise  to  organizing 
a mission  board  in  1914.  Persons  closely 
related  to  the  Eastern  Board’s  program 
through  the  past  50  years  will  trace  the 
developments  of  home  and  overseas  mis- 
sions. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  five-day  an- 
niversary meeting  will  be  a panoramic  view 
of  the  Board’s  50  years  in  mission.  More 
than  30  home  and  overseas  missionaries, 
overseas  delegates,  and  local  board  members 
and  administrators  will  relate  three-minute 
incidents  and  ancedotes  pointing  up  par- 
ticular phases  of  the  Board’s  development, 
expansion,  and  work. 

From  three  of  the  nine  countries  in  which 
the  Eastern  Board  works,  five  delegates  will 
be  representing  the  Mennonite  churches  of 
their  country:  Tanganyika,  Ethiopia,  and 
Honduras. 

Afternoons  will  be  given  to  seminars  and 
Bible  studies.  John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  will  con- 
duct Bible  studies  from  the  Book  of  Acts. 
Seminars  on  evangelism  and  stewardship 
are  offered  for  pastors,  home  mission  work- 
ers, Sunday-school  officers,  and  congrega- 
tional leaders. 

A youth  night  will  feature  the  Central 
America  Summer  Service  Team,  five  teen- 
age Mennonite  fellows  who  recently  re- 
turned to  the  county  from  their  visit,  and 
B.  Charles  Hostetter,  pastor  of  the  "Men- 
nonite Hour”  radio  broadcast.  A seminar 
on  Christian  vocations  is  also  offered  for 
youth  under  25  years  of  age. 

Exhibits  and  displays  will  feature  the 
various  overseas  and  home  mission  pro- 
grams. Several  of  the  furloughed  and  re- 
tired overseas  missionary  women  plan  to 
serve  afternoon  teas,  typical  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  worked. 

(Continued  on  page  726) 
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$ EDITORIAL 

Repentance  Toward  God 


“Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight” 
(Psalm  51:4). 

Real  repentance  reaches  deeper  than 
the  dismay  or  shame  which  we  feel  be- 
cause others  know  our  sin.  Repentance 
is  more  than  the  regret  we  reap  or  the 
personal  suffering  we  experience  be- 
cause of  our  wrong.  Such  sorrow  may 
be  solely  selfish  and  not  saving. 

The  seriousness  of  our  sin  is  certainly 
seen  in  the  consequences  of  mental  an- 
guish, physical  suffering,  and  the  shame 
sin  brings.  But  David’s  words  direct  us 
to  a repentance  much  deeper.  He  con- 
fessed that  his  sin  was  against  God.  To 
stop  short  of  this  is  not  Scriptural  re- 
pentance. 

Many  times,  when  we  do  wrong,  our 
first  thought  is  on  what  it  will  do  to  us 
or  what  others  may  think.  The  serious- 
ness of  our  sin  is  seen  only  in  this  light. 
True  repentance  is  the  recognition  that 
we  have  wronged  God  and  a turning 
from  this  wrong. 


Did  you  ever  consider  how  often 
what  seemed  like  the  end  proved  to  be 
only  the  beginning?  John  Bunyan,  put 
in  a dungeon  prison,  penned  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.  John  Milton  didn’t  realize 
that  out  of  his  seemingly  futile  strug- 
gling in  twenty-two  years  of  blindness 
would  come  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise 
Regained.  Beethoven,  facing  the  mad- 
dening restraints  of  deafness,  didn’t 
know  that  out  of  this  experience  would 
come  the  Fifth  Symphony  or  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  other  immortal  master- 
pieces. 

It  was  in  1741  that  Handel  was  ready 
to  quit.  Paralyzed  on  the  right  side, 
money  all  gone,  seized  by  his  creditor 
and  threatened  by  imprisonment,  he 
composed  the  masterpiece  of  his  life— 
The  Messiah— with  its  climactic  “Halle- 


David  knew  he  sinned  against  other 
persons.  He  sinned  against  Uriah, 
Bathsheba,  Joab,  and  his  own  family. 
He  sinned  against  his  office  as  king  and 
against  all  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled.  He  knew  the  shame  it  brought 
upon  himself.  David  was  conscious  that 
his  sin  was  serious  and  that  his  act  was 
sin  in  the  sight  of  all.  The  striking  and 
saving  fact  is  that  he  saw  sin  in  God’s 
light.  It  was  not  only  against  his  fel- 
lows but  against  God.  Only  then  does 
sin  appear  exceedingly  sinful.  Only 
then  can  there  be  full  forgiveness. 

Perhaps  the  reason  sin  does  not  seem 
as  serious  as  it  ought  to  be  is  that  oft- 
times  it  is  judged  only  in  the  light  of 
man’s  evaluation  or  what  it  does  to  our- 
selves. Important  as  this  is  and  as  nec- 
essary as  it  is  to  confess  our  sin  to  those 
against  whom  we  sinned,  we  dare  not 
stop  short  of  a full  confession  and  re- 
pentance before  God.  Then  comes  con- 
fession, restitution  to  others,  and  the 
plea  for  forgiveness.— D. 


lujah  Chorus.”  These  troubles  were  not 
the  end  but  the  beginning  of  a marvel- 
ous piece  of  music,  enjoyed  by  every 
generation  throughout  every  land. 

It  looked  like  the  end  when  Jesus 
hung  upon  the  cross,  was  placed  in  a 
sealed  tomb,  and  everyone  left  except 
the  guards.  The  disciples  decided  it 
was  the  end.  Who  can  blame  them? 
Their  Leader  was  dead.  In  disappoint- 
ment Peter  said,  “I  am  going  fishing.” 
The  others  were  equally  disillusioned 
by  it  all. 

But  in  a real  sense  Christ’s  death  was 
only  the  beginning.  He  arose.  He  lives. 
He  comes  with  the  glorious  message 
that  life  in  Him  can  begin  again.  And 
the  closing  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Acts  of  Christ’s  dis- 
ciples. It  was  not  the  end,  but  now 


“beginning  at  Jerusalem”  the  church, 
Christ’s  followers,  spread  to  cover  the 
world. 

In  our  experience  also  the  end  is  usu- 
ally the  beginning.  It  is  in  coming  to 
the  end  of  trust  in  ourselves  that  faith 
is  born.  It  is  in  the  end  of  defeat  and 
helplessness  that  we  find  sufficiency  in 
Christ.  The  darkest  hour  of  discour- 
agement, suffering,  and  doubt  precedes 
the  dawn  of  new  dedication,  strength, 
and  faith  in  our  lives. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  self-centeredness 
that  we  find  the  true  center  of  life  out- 
side ourselves.  It  is  at  the  end  of  seek- 
ing happiness  that  we  find  happiness 
is  found  in  sharing  it.  It  is  at  the  end 
of  our  own  seeking  for  meaning  in  life 
that  we  find  its  meaning  only  in  God’s 
will  for  our  lives. 

The  end  is  often  the  beginning.  For 
we,  too,  find  that  the  end  of  hearing  the 
Gospel  is  that  we  begin  to  live  and 
share  the  Gospel.  The  end  of  the  Gos- 
pel given  to  us  is  the  beginning  of  the 
acts  of  the  Gospel  in  our  own  lives. 

As  Christians  we  shall  find  that  final- 
ly even  at  the  end  of  life,  and  passing 
through  the  veil  of  this  life  to  the  next, 
it  is  only  the  beginning  of  more  abun- 
dant living.  Here,  too,  from  the  dark- 
ness of  death,  we  shall  find  eternal  life. 
For  in  each  experience  and  with  each 
tomorrow  is  God.  In  this  is  our  con- 
fidence and  rest.— D. 

Think  on  This 

Opce  upon  a time  there  was  a preach- 
er who  said,  “My  church  is  a Bible-be- 
lieving  church.” 

Then  one  Sunday,  when  he  got  up  to 
preach,  he  said,  “Since  the  hour  is 
getting  late  and  1 want  to  get  on  with 
my  sermon,  we  will  not  read  the  Bible 
lesson  this  morning.” 

Then  during  the  sermon  he  said,  “I 
believe  such  and  such,  and  chapter  9 
verse  6 proves  that  / am  right.” 

When  the  sermon  was  over  and  the 
people  were  leaving  the  church,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  “I  am  glad  that  our  church 
is  a Bible-believing  church.” 

# # # 

A medical  doctor  remarked,  “Some 
people  can  smell  heresy  a hundred 
miles  away,  but  they  can’t  detect  an 
unsaved  person  who  sits  right  alongside 
them.” 


The  End  Is  the  Beginning 
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How  pagan  are  we? 

When  is  one  an  idolater? 

Strange  Gods 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience”  (Eph.  2:2).  This  present 
world  system— politically,  economically,  so- 
cially, educationally,  religiously— is  under 
the  devil  and  the  whole  world  lies  in  his 
power.  He  is  the  god  of  most  people,  and 
many  church  people  pay  him  allegiance. 

Yet  the  Word  of  God  tells  us  plainly  not 
to  love  the  world  or  the  things  that  are  in 
the  world,  and  that  if  we  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  us.  This  is 
not  a Christian  era;  it  is  a pagan  age. 

Worldliness  means  far  more  than  card 
playing,  dancing,  and  theatergoing.  It 
means  being  occupied  with  this  yorld  and 
its  concerns  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of 
eternal  issues.  It  means  eating  and  drink- 
ing, marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  planting  and  building  as 
in  the  days  of  Noah  and  Lot,  until  judg- 
ment overtakes  us  unprepared.  “As  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  it  be  also,”  says 
our  Lord,  and  so  it  is  now. 

Just  try  being  an  out-and-out  Christian 
in  the  present  world  of  business,  politics, 
society,  economics,  education,  or  even  re- 
ligion, and  you  will  soon  find  out  who  runs 
it.  Travel,  as  I do,  in  the  midst  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  you  will  find  that  this 
present  setup  is  not  catering  to  Christians! 

I can  remember  well  when  smokers 
would  ask,  “Does  my  smoking  bother  you?” 
Now  if  it  bothers  one,  he  can  get  off  the 
train  or  bus  or  out  of  the  room.  Few 
smokers  pay  attention  to  the  "No  Smoking" 
signs  on  public  conveyances,  and  seldom 
are  they  reminded  of  it.  Wade  through 
the  stench  of  liquor  and  blasphemy  in  our 
public  places,  and  you  will  realize  that  the 
millennium  has  not  yet  set  in. 

The  world  of  education  has  contributed 
much  to  the  paganism  of  America.  There 
are  educational  institutions  where  Jesus 
Christ  is  still  recognized,  but  the  trend  is 
away  from  God— not  only  in  public  schools 
but  also  in  many  schools  founded  to  help 
perpetuate  the  Gospel. 

The  god  of  this  age  and  the  ruler  of  this 
world  is  Satan,  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  are 
still  the  supreme  interests  of  men.  We  do 
not  have  a revival  because  our  churches  are 
filled  with  idolaters  who  cannot  go  up  to 
Bethel  because  they  will  not  put  away  their 
strange  gods.  “Ye  adulterers  and  adulter- 
esses, know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  with  God?  whosoever 
therefore  will  be  a friend  of  the  world  is 
the  enemy  of  God”  (Jas.  4:4) . 


When  professing  Christians  love  the 
world  more  than  they  love  God,  they  are 
idolaters  and  adulterers,  and  we  should  be 
jealous  for  them  with  a godly  jealousy. 

Other  Classes  of  Idolaters 

Paul  names  other  classes  of  idolaters, 
numerous  in  these  last  days,  “lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God”  (II  Tim. 
3:4).  Too  many,  even  professing  Christians, 
can  play  but  cannot  pray,  know  the  names 
of  movie  stars  but  cannot  name  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  can  find  Amos  and  Andy  on 
the  radio  but  would  have  trouble  finding 
Amos  and  Andrew  in  the  Bible.  They 
know  baseball  scores  but  not  what  the  score 
is  in  God’s  Word.  They  yell  at  football 
games  and  sit  like  wooden  Indians  in 
church.  They  weep  over  the  glycerin  tears 
of  Hollywood  and  sit  dry-eyed  while  mis- 
sionaries plead  for  lost  millions  without 
Christ  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  The 
movie  is  no  longer  mere  entertainment— it 
is  a cult  with  the  actors  and  actresses  as 
idols,  the  theater  the  church,  the  screen  the 
altar,  the  onlookers  the  worshipers. 

Love  of  Money 

We  are  also  told  that  the  “love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil”  (1  Tim.  6:10).  Add 
the  rest  of  that  verse  and  fill  in  the  name 
of  some  Bible  character  who  was  ruined  by 
money  and  see  how  it  works  out:  “Which 
while  Achan  or  Gehazi  coveted  after,  he 
erred  *from  the  faith,  and  pierced  himself 
through  with  many  sorrows.”  How  it  fits! 
And  how  many  it  fits  today!  No  wonder 
Paul  says  next,  “But  thou,  O man  of  God, 
flee  these  things.” 

The  love  of  money  even  gets  into  the 
pulpit;  the  prophet  turns  racketeer  and 
goes  the  way  of  Balaam.  Others  suppose 
that  gain  is  godliness,  that  religion  is  a 
paying  concern,  and  make  piety  a cloak  of 
covetousness.  Paul  teaches  that  "godliness 
with  contentment  is  great  gain.  For  we 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.” 

The  love  of  money  gets  into  the  church, 
and  the  church  accepts  gifts  and  endow- 
ments of  the  world  even  though  Scriptures 
say  that  God’s  work  must  be  supported  by 
God’s  people.  Ezra  would  not  accept  help 
from  outsiders,  but  the  church  has  forgot- 
ten how  to  say  “No”  to  the  subtle  offers  of 
the  adversaries.  The  love  of  money  is 
idolatry,  and  the  church  of  God  as  well  as 
the  man  of  God  will  do  well  to  "flee  these 
things.” 


Our  Readers  Say— 

I appreciated  very  much  the  Toye  article 
(July  14  issue)  because  it  gives  a good  perspec- 
tive of  what  it  means  to  be  a missionary  from 
another  point  of  view.  It  was  most  interesting, 
of  course,  to  note  the  comments  about  support 
for  missionaries  and  their  methods  of  attempt- 
ing to  raise  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Bro.  Toye  was 
speaking  about  our  Mennonite  missionaries 
(I’m  sure  that  in  his  year  at  Goshen  he  has 
come  to  know  and  hear  more  than  his  share). 
But  whether  he  was  speaking  about  our  folks 
or  not,  I hope  that  the  message  got  through 
loud  and  clear  to  our  churches  here  in  the 
United  States. 

With  more  and  more  demand  for  better  illus- 
trated materials  and  presentations,  missionaries 
are  under  extreme  pressure  to  produce  the 
kind  of  material  Toye  decried.  The  sensa- 
tional picturization  which  plays  upon  our  de- 
sire for  status  by  implying  a superiority  for  us 
seems  to  get  warmer  and  more  enthusiastic 
response  than  considered,  understanding,  and 
solidly  based  presentations  which  are  more  in 
line  with  the  realities  cf  the  situation.  This 
places  the  missionary  in  a difficult  spot. 

One  often  hears  comparisons  of  church-sup- 
ported  missionaries  with  so-called  “faith"  mis- 
sionaries (who  are  under  even  more  pressure 
since  their  returning  to  the  field  is  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  financial  response).  Such 
comparisons  reflect  at  times  against  our  mis- 
sionary personnel  because  in  relating  carefully 
on  the  field,  in  dealing  sensitively  with  their 
overseas  brethren,  in  carrying  through  in  their 
respect  for  those  with  whom  they  work  overseas 
in  their  presentations  to  the  church  at  home, 
they  enforce  limitations  upon  themselves 
which  affect  audience  response. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  want.  The 
church  must  have  honesty  and  integrity.  Our 
proclamation  must,  as  Bro.  Toye  suggests,  grow 
out  of  the  reality  of  God’s  love  for  us  and 
for  our  brethren  and  our  love  for  each  other. 

And  this  is  our  challenge.  Can  we  here  at 
home  develop  spiritual  eyes  sensitive  enough 
to  see,  hearts  deeply  enough  tuned  to  feel, 
minds  keenly  enough  alert  to  catch  the  spirit- 
ual message  our  missionaries  and  our  national 
brethren  bring  to  us  out  of  their  experience 
together  in  the  Lord? 

intimately  our  task  in  interpreting  missions 
is  not  high-pressured  publicity.  Our  task  is 
spiritual  communication.  What  can  we  learn 
from  the  work  of  Christ  and  His  church  over- 
seas? What  do  they  have  to  teach  us?  What 
are  our  representatives  over  there  communicat- 
ing from  our  life  in  Christ  here  in  America? 

If  our  task  is  spiritual  communication,  we 
must  as  an  American  church  learn  to  under- 
stand spiritually.  If  we  are  to  respect  Bro. 
Toye’s  concerns,  if  our  missionaries  are  to  be 
free  to  communicate  on  this  level,  our  motiva- 
tion must  come  increasingly  from  the  spiritual 
sources  rather  than  from  inadequate  human 
springs  which  dry  up  in  dry  seasons. 

Please  God  that  we  may  continue  to  grow 
in  this  grace  too.— Boyd  Nelson,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


In  Philippians,  Paul  mentions  those 
whose  god  is  their  physical  appetite.  “For 
many  walk,  of  whom  I have  told  you  often, 
. . . that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Christ:  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose 
God  is  their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in 
their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things.” 
Notice  the  contrast:  “For  our  conversation 

(Continued  on  page  725) 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  38 

Church  Discipline 

By  John  Howard  Yoder 


Too  often  we  let  our  understanding  of 
major  issues  of  spiritual  principles  be  cloud- 
ed by  the  "flavor”  or  emotional  coloring 
which  certain  words  have  taken  on.  One 
such  word  is  the  label  “church  discipline" 
normally  used  to  refer  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Christian  Church,  especially  within  the 
life  of  the  local  congregation,  discharges  her 
responsibility  for  the  Christian  growth  and 
faithfulness  of  her  members.  Both  to  some 
who  favor  such  “discipline”  and  to  others 
who  feel  it  improper,  the  term  often  refers 
to  a very  impersonal  and  almost  automatic 
process  by  which  certain  offenses  are  fol- 
lowed by  certain  kinds  of  sanction. 

Another  term,  which  would  be  perhaps 
more  proper  theoretically,  is  “fraternal  ad- 
monition” or  “fraternal  address”;  these 
phrases  seem,  however,  somewhat  outmoded 
and  the  verb  “to  admonish”  has  taken  on  a 
peculiar  tone  in  current  usage.  The  Ana- 
baptists of  the  sixteenth  century,  following 
the  example  of  the  reformers  who  were 
their  earliest  teachers  in  the  Gospel,  re- 
ferred to  this  process  as  “the  rule  of  Christ.” 
They  thereby  made  a direct  connection  be- 
tween Gal.  2,  which  says  that  in  bearing 
one  another’s  burden  we  fulfill  the  “law” 
or  the  “rule”  of  Christ,  and  the  actual  rule 
given  by  Christ  in  Matt.  18. 

The  Purpose  and  Method  of  Discipline 

What  the  New  Testament  talks  about  is 
not  by  any  means  the  attaching  of  specific 
penalties  to  specific  offenses.  The  command 
of  Christ  calls  simply  for  a process;  of  go- 
ing to  one’s  brother  with  a reconciling  in- 
tention: 

“ ‘If  your  brother  commits  a sin,  go  and 
take  the  matter  up  with  him,  strictly  be- 
tween yourselves,  and  if  he  listens  to  you, 
you  have  won  your  brother  over.  If  he  will 
not  listen,  take  one  or  two  others  with  you, 
so  that  all  facts  may  be  duly  established  on 
the  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  If 
he  refuses  to  listen  to  them,  report  the  mat- 
ter to  the  congregation;  and  if  he  will  not 
listen  even  to  the  congregation,  you  must 
then  treat  him  as  you  would  a pagan  or  a 
tax-gatherer. 

“ ‘I  tell  you  this:  whatever  you  forbid  on 
earth  shall  be  forbidden  in  heaven,  and 
whatever  you  allow  on  earth  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  heaven’”  (Matt.  18:15-18).* 

Let  it  be  clearly  noted  that  the  entire 
purpose  of  this  process  is  not  the  ultimate 
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exclusion  of  the  incorrigible  offender,  but 
far  more  the  restoration  of  the  repentant 
brodier.  This  instruction  is  given  in  the 
midst  of  a chapter  dealing  almost  entirely 
with  the  duty  to  forgive,  and  in  fact  to  for- 
give over  and  over  again,  the  brother  who 
repents. 

The  mode  of  discipline  is  therefore  dic- 
tated by  this  reconciling  intent.  I am  to  go 
to  my  brother.  Some  translations  indicate 
that  we  are  to  go  to  die  brother  who  has 
sinned  “against  thee,”  as  if  this  instruction 
applied  only  to  personal  offenses,  and  were 
concerned  more  with  discharging  the  resent- 
ment of  the  persons  sinned  against  than 
with  restoring  the  offender. 

A consideration  both  of  parallel  passages 
like  Luke  17  (alluding  to  Lev.  19)  and  of 
the  best  Greek  texts  of  Matt.  18  indicates 
that  this  limitation  of  the  command  of 
Matt.  18:15  stands  on  very  weak  authority. 
“If  thy  brother  sin,  go  to  him"  is  not  limit- 
ed to  personal  offenses.  I am  to  go  to  him 
if  he  is  the  guilty  party.  Matt.  18:15. 

I am  also  to  go  to  him  if  I am  the  one 
who  has  offended.  Matt.  5:23,  24.  There  is 
an  unlimited  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
every  Christian  to  contribute  in  a recon- 
ciling way  wherever  there  has  been  sin  or 
unintentional  offense  or  misunderstanding. 

I am  to  go  to  my  brother  alone.  This 
means  first  of  all  that  1 do  not  begin  by 
sharing  my  criticism  with  any  third  party, 
whether  such  involvement  of  the  third  party 
is  considered  simply  as  “gossip,”  attempting 
to  damage  the  reputation  of  the  other  per- 
son, or  whether  it  is  an  unforgiving  and 
unreconciling  approach.  “Go  to  him” 
means  implicitly,  “do  not  go  to  someone 
else  first.” 

I am  to  go  to  my  brother  with  a recon- 
ciling intent.  The  Apostle  Paul  paraphrases 
the  “rule  of  Christ”  as  calling  for  us  to  go 
“in  a spirit  of  meekness”  to  a person  who 
has  been  overtaken  in  a fault.  Not  punish- 
ment but  forgiveness,  not  exclusion  but 
restoration  is  the  purpose  of  the  entire 
procedure. 

The  further  steps  to  be  taken,  in  case 
the  first  attempt  is  not  fruitful  (calling 
upon  a few  more  brediren,  finally  sharing 
the  matter  with  the  entire  congregation, 
finally  even  coming  regretfully  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  person  “who  had  let  him- 
self be  called  Brother”  is  that  no  longer) , 
are  likewise  additional  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation, rather  than  a broadening  circle 
of  condemnation.  These  actions,  even  to 
the  point  of  excommunication,  must  always 
be  in  the  same  reconciling  spirit  and  mode. 


This  concentration  upon  the  procedure 
of  reconciliation  means  that  ultimately  no 
individual  would  be  cut  off  from  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship  because  of  the  specific  na- 
ture of  the  offense  which  he  had  committed. 
Far  too  often,  we  have  behaved  as  if  certain 
offenses,  those  which  are  most  difficult  to 
hide  or  which  are  condemned  by  society  at 
large,  are  worthy  of  especially  rigorous 
punishment,  whereas  the  sins  of  the  spirit 
and  the  unregenerate  thoughts  and  be- 
havior of  more  "respectable”  people  are  less 
reprehensible.  This  distinction  disappears 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  real  issue  at  stake 
is  never  the  particular  sinful  deeds  but 
rather  the  attitude  of  rebellion  against  the 
divine  law  and  separation  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  disciples,  which  is  at  stake. 

Traditionally,  numerous  other  reasons 
have  been  given  for  the  practice  of  church 
discipline.  It  has  been  said  that  by  exclud- 
ing notorious  sinners  the  church  protects 
her  reputation,  and  testifies  to  the  world 
of  the  holiness  of  God  or  of  the  meaning- 
fulness of  church  membership. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  practice  of 
discipline  toward  the  most  obvious  offend- 
ers is  at  the  same  time  a means  of  educating 
the  remaining  members  of  the  church  with 
regard  to  the  seriousness  of  sin.  It  can  like- 
wise be  argued  that  it  is  only  by  linking 
the  church’s  moral  teaching  to  effective 
discipline  that  the  moral  ideals  themselves 
can  be  taken  seriously. 

It  is  striking  that  no  such  considerations 
as  these  seem  to  be  moving  Christ  or  His 
apostles  in  the  New  Testament  teaching  on 
the  subject.  It  is  furthermore  doubtful 
whether  the  church  should  be  guided  first 
of  all  by  a desire  to  be  thought  of  by  the 
world  as  especially  holy,  in  the  sense  of 
moral  achievement.  The  more  clearly  we 
give  this  impression,  the  more  questionable 
is  our  witness  to  that  grace  of  God  which 
is  extended  first  of  all  to  those  who  confess 
their  sin. 

There  is,  however,  one  other,  still  deeper 
reason  given  in  the  New  Testament,  beyond 
the  reconciling  of  the  offender  himself,  for 
the  practice  of  discipline.  The  Apostle 
Paul  in  I Cor.  5 speaks  of  the  congregation 
as  a lump  of  leavened  dough,  all  of  which 
will  be  caused  to  ferment  by  the  presence 
of  a small  amount  of  yeast  in  its  midst.  He 
seems  to  be  saying  that  there  is  a kind  of 
moral  solidarity  linking  all  the  members  of 
the  church,  so  that  if  certain  individuals 
persist  in  sin  and  remain  in  the  fellowship, 
this  is  the  moral  responsibility  not  of  those 
individuals  alone,  but  becomes  a kind  of 
shared  blame. 

In  our  age  of  individualism,  we  need  to 
be  reminded  that  the  Bible  has  this  col- 
lective concept  of  moral  responsibility.  The 
reason  I should  deal  with  my  brother’s  sin 
is  that  he  and  I are  members  one  of  an- 
other and  that  unless  I have  become  the 
agent  of  his  restoration  I am  personally  a 
partaker  of  his  guilt. 
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The  Authority  of  Discipline 

Fraternal  admonition  according  to  the 
rule  of  Christ  is  one  of  diose  actions  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood  which  Christians,  in 
all  humility,  must  confess  they  have  been 
authorized  to  carry  on  in  the  name  of  God 
Himself.  “Whatever  you  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever 
you  loose  on  eardi  shall  be  loosed  in  heav- 
en” (Matt.  18:18,  RSV)  . “If  you  forgive 
the  sins  of  any,  they  are  forgiven;  if  you 
retain  the  sins  of  any,  they  are  retained" 
(John  20:23,  RSV). 

Evangelical  Christians  have  with  good 
reason  rebelled  against  the  practice  by 
which  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are  authorized  to  "forgive  sins."  Yet  far 
too  often  it  is  assumed  that  die  other  al- 
ternative is  to  say  dial  no  one  but  God 
Himself  can  forgive;  this  is,  however,  to  run 
counter  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  through  the  person 
of  a brother  that  we  are  to  be  assured  of 
forgiveness. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
practice  of  absolution,  especially  as  it  was 
current  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  is 
not  the  claim  that  the  church  can  be  the 
channel  of  forgiveness,  but  rather  the  con- 
centration of  this  authority  in  the  hands  of 
one  particular  priest,  and  the  way  it  has 
been  tied  to  catalogs  of  specific  sins  and 
their  proper  penance.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
Protestant  churches,  in  wrongly  reacting 
against  Catholicism,  have  fallen  down  on 
the  responsibility  to  proclaim  not  only  a 
general  forgiveness  of  sin  as  die  content  of 
preaching,  lint  also  a specific  forgiving  of 


particular  sinners  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
that  modern  man  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
“forgiveness”  of  the  psychiatrist. 

The  Personal  Responsibility  for  Discipline 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  reference 
in  any  of  the  Biblical  commands  to  which 
we  have  referred  to  specific  "ministers”  who 
hold  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  this 
obligation  to  one’s  brother.  “If  your  broth- 
er sins,  go  to  him"  is  spoken  to  every  Chris- 
tian. This  does  not  deny  that  persons 
charged  with  congregational  leadership  do 
bear  a special  degree  of  responsibility,  as 
in  other  areas,  to  see  that  this  Christian 
duty  is  recognized  and  discharged.  But  they 
do  not  bear  this  charge  alone.  For  an 
offended  person  to  report  his  brother’s  sins 
first  of  all  to  the  minister  would  in  fact  run 
counter  to  the  clear  instructions  of  the  rule 
of  Christ.  Only  if  the  first  effort  “strictly 
between  yourselves”  has  broken  down  does 
it  become  normal  that  the  “one  or  two 
others  with  you”  (Matt.  18:16)*  or  the 
“wise  man  among  you”  (I  Cor.  6:5)  might 
normally  include  congregational  leaders 
appealed  to  for  their  help  toward  a recon- 
ciliation. 

The  Distortion  of  Congregational 
Discipline 

The  carrying  out  of  the  rule  of  Christ  is 
distorted  when  it  is  thought  of  as  a purely 
human  and  organizational  way  by  which 
the  church,  as  one  social  organization 
among  others,  maintains  her  reputation 
and  her  unanimity.  This  can  happen  when 
a group,  or  its  leaders,  concerned  more  for 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Bay  Shore 


Photo  by  permission  of  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune. 


Bay  Shore  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.  The  first  building  was  dedicated  in  February,  1946,  and 
is  now  used  as  a fellowship  hall.  The  present  building  was  dedicated  in  April,  1961,  and  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  700.  Membership  at  present  is  271,  while  attendance  during  the  winter  season 
reaches  about  700.  T.  H.  Brenneman  has  been  the  pastor  since  the  congregation  was  organized 
in  1945.  A third  building  serves  as  an  educational  building. 


the  righteousness  of  the  group  than  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  offender,  deals  most 
rigorously  with  the  most  visible  offenses, 
and  does  not  maintain  openness  for  resto- 
ration. 

It  can,  however,  also  happen  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  when  clear  responsibility 
for  clear  offenses  is  evaded  in  the  name  of 
“acceptance"  of  the  brother  or  in  the  hope 
that  problems  will  solve  themselves  with 
time.  In  such  matters  as  can  clearly  be 
thought  of  as  on  the  level  of  taste,  custom, 
and  personal  discretion,  certainly  there  are 
times  when  an  approach  of  patient  ac- 
ceptance is  called  for.  When,  however, 
"your  brother  has  sinned,"  what  is  at  stake 
is  not  administrative  ease  but  the  command 
of  God  to  bring  about  repentance  and 
reconciliation. 

* The  New  English  Bible  New  Testament  (c)  The 
Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the 
Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  1961. 


Nurture 

Lookout 


No  Problem? 

Last  night  there  were  more  riots  in 
Rochester.  Earlier  this  week  the  spotlight 
was  on  New  York  City.  Our  nation  is  like 
the  Valley  of  a Thousand  Smokes  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  No  one  knows  where  un- 
rest will  next  boil  up  into  a major  erup- 
tion. Where  does  the  Mennonite  Church 
stand  on  this  matter  of  breaking  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  men?  Of 
course,  between  Christian  brothers  Christ 
has  already  broken  it  down.  Then  there  is 
no  wall. 

The  difficulty  is  that  our  mouths  have 
been  stopped  with  brick  and  mortar  re- 
maining from  the  walls  we  have  built  be- 
tween ourselves.  What  can  we  say  about 
race  when  we  still  look  askance  at  brethren 
with  the  same  denominational  name,  the 
same  basic  beliefs,  and  even  exactly  the 
same  ethnic  background? 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  area  for 
some  real  Christian  education.  First,  we 
need  to  repent  of  our  own  unwillingness  to 
be  a part  of  the  answer  to  Christ’s  prayer 
"that  they  may  be  one.”  And  second,  we 
must  bring  forth  some  first  fruits  that  will 
show  the  power  of  reconciliation  to  break 
down  hostilities  between  races. 

If  the  church  is  to  be  a foretaste  of  the 
city  where  we  will  be  one,  where  all  barriers 
will  be  gone,  then  let  the  world  see  a 
glimpse  of  that  city  now.  What  are  the 
practical  ways  of  facing  this  issue  in  your 
community?  How  about  a Sunday  morning 
sermon  on  the  subject  followed  by  con- 
gregational discussion  on  Sunday  evening? 
How  about  a midweek  discussion  or  a 
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youth-adult  Sunday-school  class  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  say,  “There  is  no  race 
problem  here.”  That’s  what  they  said  in 
Rochester  before  the  riots.  That’s  what 
they  said  in  a small  town  in  a Mennonite 
community  before  a colored  person  tried  to 
get  a haircut  from  a white  barber.  “There 
is  no  problem  if  they  stay  in  their  place,” 
say  some.  As  long  as  that  is  said,  there  is 
clearly  a problem  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  say  it. 

Collin  Williams  says,  “Unity  is  both  a 
demand  and  a gift.”  It  might  just  be  that 
God  will  give  us  the  gift  of  unity  between 
ourselves  as  we  begin  to  carry  out  the  de- 
mand for  unity  beyond  ourselves.  We  need 
not  identify  with  those  who  would  press 
for  extremism  on  either  side.  I would  re- 
mind you  that  Paul  says,  “Let  your  modera- 
tion be  known  unto  all  men.”  But  let  me 
remind  you  also  that  we  are  to  let  some- 
thing he  known.  The  days  of  the  Men- 
nonite "Stille  im  Lande"  had  better  be 
past. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


; ^dTKe 


By  B.  Wright 

“Isn't  diat  word  usually  pronounced  dic- 
tionary?" The  new  student  rhymed  the  last 
two  syllables  with  chancery  instead  of  berry 
as  the  teacher  did.  He  spoke  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  characterizes  victims  of  purist- 
teachers  dedicated  to  rooting  out  American 
English. 

Actually,  there  is  no  virtue  in  affecting 
British  speech.  The  fact  that  American  Eng- 
lish differs  from  the  English  spoken  in  Lon- 
don or  Australia  does  not  make  it  poor 
English.  The  mockingbird,  though  different 
from  the  nightingale,  is  not  thereby  an  in- 
ferior bird.  In  fact,  imported  speech  like 
imported  birds  (consider  the  starling  and 
the  English  sparrow)  can  become  a nui- 
sance. 

Persons  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
British  Isles  or  in  a British  colony  will 
naturally  reveal  their  background  whenever 
they  speak.  But  the  American-bred  do  not 
fool  anybody  by  borrowing  a few  British 
pronunciations  like  ither  and  nither  or 
secret’ry  and  mission'ry.  Fast,  half,  and 
grass  with  the  a as  in  father  sound  rather 
silly  coming  from  a tongue  that  forms  all 
other  vowels  with  a broad  American  sound. 
To  be  consistently  British,  you'd  have  to 
pronounce  been  as  bean,  lord  as  laud,  and 
laboratory  as  laliOHalory.  You  should 
rhyme  leisure  with  pleasure  and  fertile 
with  smile. 

Furthermore,  to  keep  up  the  myth  of  be- 
ing British,  you  must  learn  a new  vocabu- 
lary. See  your  solicitor  about  making  a will. 


post  your  letters,  mind  your  feet  when  you 
step  off  a railway  carriage,  buy  sweets  at  the 
shop,  look  under  the  bonnet  of  your  car  to 
see  what’s  wrong  with  the  motor,  and  form 
a queue  in  a crowded  supermarket.  But 
supermarket  would  be  taboo,  like  sea  food, 
living  room,  and  commuter. 

The  list  of  differences  between  British 
and  American  vocabulary  seems  endless. 
Some  of  the  distinctions  in  pronunciation 
are  too  fine  for  any  but  trained  ears  to 
catch.  It  would  be  simpler  to  learn  to  speak 
your  native  tongue,  American  English,  cor- 
rectly. 

A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Our  Father: 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  revelation  of 
Thyself  to  mankind— 
for  Israel  and  Thy  manifestation  in 
history, 

for  the  written  Word  and  all  of  its 
precepts, 

for  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son,  "the  express 
image  of  . . . [thy]  person.” 

We  praise  Thee  for  Thy  work  in  behalf  of 
our  spiritual  welfare— 
for  forgiveness  by  Thy  grace, 
for  redemption  through  Thy  blood, 
for  sanctification  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  beseech  Thee  for  the  work  that  is  ours 
in  today’s  world— 

for  wisdom  to  see  the  tasks  that  we 
should  do, 

for  grace  to  be  gracious  in  them, 
and  for  strength  to  be  faithful  unto 
the  end. 

In  Jesus’  name  we  pray,  Amen. 

—Merle  G.  Cordell. 

Water  from  Many  Wells 

By  Nora  Oswald 

If  winter  seems  long  and  wearisome  to 
you,  senior  adult,  try  feeding  birds.  This 
activity  will  be  a diversion  that  pays  divi- 
dends of  satisfaction,  interest,  and  learning. 
When  ground  is  snow-covered,  birds  starve 
unless  they  are  fed.  So  by  helping  them  you 
can  help  yourself. 

An  expensive  feeder  is  not  needed.  Birds 
are  just  as  well  satisfied  eating  from  a clear- 
ing at  the  base  of  a tree.  In  fact,  it  some- 
times takes  a year  before  birds  will  resort 
to  using  a feeder.  Once  they  come  to  a 
feeder,  die  traffic  to  and  from  a feeder  is 
steady.  The  main  thing  is  always  to  place 
the  food  at  the  same  place. 

Store-bought  foods  are  not  demanded  by 
your  feathered  friends.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  kafir,  milo,  or  maize  seeds,  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  bought  feeds,  go  to  waste. 
I discovered  that  my  birds  relish  popped 
popcorn.  Table  scraps,  soaked  meal  from 
mush  kettles,  rolled  oats,  do  well  widi  them. 


You  will  soon  discover  differing  family 
traits.  Some  birds  are  timid,  polite,  sociable; 
others  are  bold,  impolite,  and  impish.  Eng- 
lish sparrows  and  starlings  are  group-mix- 
ers. Together  they  gobble,  grab  food  until 
you  think  their  little  tummies  must  surely 
burst.  Blue  jays  dive  down,  snatch  a kernel, 
and  take  to  the  tree.  Pinning  morsels  under 
their  feet,  they  peck  away  until  all  is  eaten, 
then  repeat  the  performance.  Nuthatches 
carry  food  away  into  tree  forks,  under  bark 
for  reserve  supplies. 

The  first  visit  of  the  cardinal  was  rather 
unfortunate.  He,  too,  flew  to  die  tree  with 
his  mouthful.  Not  knowing  just  what  to  do 
with  it,  he  finally  hopped  to  the  fork  at  the 
tree  trunk,  and  dropped  his  morsel  to  eat 
it  there.  A blue  jay  pounced  upon  him. 
The  cardinal  took  wings  and  flew  away. 
The  jay  ate  the  popcorn. 

Sunflower  seeds,  suet,  raisins,  peanut  but- 
ter, bread  crumbs,  piecrust  crumbs  are 
choice  food  also. 

Birds  are  all  alike  in  sensitivity  to  dan- 
ger. They  never  cease  to  be  wary  when 
pedestrians,  dogs,  or  cars  pass  by.  Each 
time  one  of  these  approaches,  birds  heli- 
copter to  the  trees.  But  when  the  fore- 
boding object  has  passed,  they  plummet  to 
earth  like  black  snowflakes.  I never  cease 
to  be  in  awe  at  the  efficiency  of  their 
motors;  they  always  work,  going  up  or 
down.  Two  starlings  in  my  group  have 
only  one  leg  each,  but  are  as  active  and 
alert  as  the  rest. 

Remember  to  feed  birds  every  day,  once 
you  have  begun  to  feed  them,  for  they  will 
depend  on  you  for  their  daily  bread. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

This  is  the  week  of  Mennonite  Youth  Con- 
vention in  Kitchener.  Pray  that  many 
will  through  this  convention  learn  to  put 
themselves  at  God’s  disposal.  Pray  that 
the  message  of  the  convention  will  help 
youth  to  know  what  to  believe,  what  to 
do,  and  how  to  love.  Pray  that  Jesus  will 
be  Lord  of  all. 

Pray  for  the  Marvin  Yoder  family  who  wit- 
ness in  Nakashibetsu,  Japan,  and  for  the 
believers  in  the  surrounding  areas. 

Pray  for  the  missionaries  in  Vietnam,  that 
each  one  may  be  alert  to  God’s  guidance 
throughout  each  day,  and  that  they  may 
grow  in  love  that  conquers,  joy  that 
triumphs,  and  peace  that  stabilizes. 

Pray  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  certain 
capable  church  leaders  in  the  Argentine 
Chaco,  who  seem  to  put  personal  inter- 
ests ahead  of  the  interests  of  their  people. 
Pray  that  those  who  have  been  called  to 
be  spiritual  leaders  may  be  faithful  to 
their  calling. 
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The  Bible  and  Race 

By  Paul  G.  Landis 


Fourth  in  a series 

Samaritans.  In  John  4 we  have  the  story 
of  Jesus  dealing  with  a Samaritan  woman  at 
the  well.  Verse  4,  “And  he  must  needs  go 
through  Samaria,”  may  simply  refer  to  the 
geographical  necessity  of  going  through 
Samaria  to  go  to  Galilee.  However,  some 
writers  have  stated  that  the  custom  for  care- 
ful Jews  was  to  bypass  Samaria  by  crossing 
the  Jordan  River  and  traveling  around  Sa- 
maria via  Perea,  but  Jesus  must  "needs  go 
through  Samaria.” 

While  in  Samaria  He  broke  many  other 
traditions  that  were  carefully  observed  by 
the  Jews  in  His  relationships  with  Samari- 
tans. The  woman  of  Samaria  was  com- 
pletely taken  back  by  His  request  for  her 
to  give  Him  a drink  of  water  since  “the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samari- 
tans.” Not  only  was  Jesus’  association  with 
the  Samaritan  woman  unorthodox,  He  even 
received  a drink  from  her  vessel  which  was 
breaking  all  “accepted”  practices.  “People 
just  don’t  do  such  things.” 

In  this  experience  Jesus  not  only  por- 
trayed an  outstanding  example  of  methods 
of  personal  evangelism,  but  He  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  the  individual 
regardless  of  racial  background.  Their  dis- 
cussion led  to  spiritual  needs  and  eventual- 
ly resulted  in  reaching  not  only  the  woman 
at  the  well,  but,  “many  of  the  Samaritans 
of  that  city  believed  on  him”  (verse  39). 

From  the  vantage  point  of  Jacob’s  well 
in  Samaria,  Jesus  gave  one  of  His  great 
missionary  proclamations  to  His  disciples. 
“Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields; 
for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest”  (verse 
35).  Jesus  was  laying  the  foundation  for 
His  even  greater  missionary  challenge  to  go 
into  all  the  world  with  His  good  news. 

Jesus  developed  relationships  with  these 
so-called  "outcasts”  to  the  extent  that  they 
begged  Him  to  stay  with  them.  In  verse  40 
we  see  that  He  “abode  there  two  days.” 
This  was  unheard  of  for  a Jew  to  live  in 
Samaria  with  Samaritans.  Again,  by  enter- 
ing into  very  intimate  relationships  with 
the  Samaritan  people  Jesus  demonstrated 
His  love  for  them  and  complete  acceptance 
of  them  as  individuals  and  part  of  His 
kingdom. 

In  Luke  17:11-19  we  find  Jesus  making 
special  mention  of  the  fact  that  of  the  ten 
lepers  who  were  cleansed,  the  one  who  re- 
turned to  give  thanks  was  a Samaritan. 
Again,  in  Luke  10:25-37,  the  story  of  the 
“Good  Samaritan,”  Jesus  showed  that  an 
attitude  of  love,  service,  and  helpfulness  to 
those  in  need  is  far  more  important  than 
religious  propriety  or  expediency.  He  again 
used  a Samaritan  to  demonstrate  some  of 


the  principles  of  love  which  were  denied 
by  the  more  religious  and  socially  accept- 
able priest  and  Levite. 

In  light  of  these  actions  of  Jesus,  another 
statement  of  His  seems  almost  contradic- 
tory. In  Matt.  10:5,  6,  He  tells  His  disci- 
ples to  “go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter 
ye  not.  But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.”  These  words  were 


“They  turned  back  and  tempted  God, 
and  limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel”  (Psalm 
78:41). 

We’re  always  quick  to  give  God  our  vote 
of  confidence.  And  we’re  also  quick  to  say, 
“God  can  do  anything!”  Yet  when  it  comes 
to  letting  God  do  anything,  we  usually 
limit  Him  so  drastically  that  we  sin  against 
Him! 

When  we’re  sick,  our  first  thought  is  to 
call  a doctor,  instead  of  calling  on  the 
greatest  Physician  who  ever  lived  and  who 
said,  “I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee” 
(Ex.  15:26).  When  we  have  a financial 
problem,  we  immediately  seek  help  from 
our  fellow  men,  instead  of  asking  help  from 
die  great  God,  who  “shall  supply  all  your 
need”  (Phil.  4:19),  and  who  promised  to 
"open  unto  thee  his  good  treasure  ...  if 
that  thou  hearken  unto  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  thy  God”  (Deut.  28:12,  13). 

When  we  have  a mental  or  emotional 
problem,  we  run  to  the  psychiatrist,  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  God  who  can  give 
peace,  “which  passeth  all  understanding” 
(Phil.  4:7) . And  when  we  have  a spiritual 
problem,  we  lock  it  up  in  our  hearts,  in- 
stead of  falling  on  our  knees  and  crying  to 
the  Lord,  “Look  upon  mine  affliction  and 
my  pain;  and  forgive  all  my  sins”  (Psalm 
25:18). 

Through  the  centuries  we've  “limited  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel”  so  much  that  He  can 
hardly  work  in  our  lives.  We  say,  “He  is 
great,”  yet  we  really  don’t  know  how  much 
He  is  capable  of  helping  us  because  we 
don’t  give  Him  a chance.  “Behold,  God  is 
great,  and  we  know  him  not”  (Job  36:26). 
With  our  mouth  we  repeat,  “I  believe  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,”  but  with  our  minds  we  seek 
comfort,  and  prestige,  and  power  from 
man!  In  so  doing  we  sin  against  God!  And 
we  also  strip  His  power  from  our  very 
hearts! 


spoken  to  the  twelve  disciples  when  He 
sent  them  forth. 

I do  not  feel  that  this  indicates  a sepa- 
ratist attitude  on  Jesus’  part,  but  rather  it 
is  a matter  of  strategy  in  His  missionary 
outreach  in  this  pre-Pentecost  era.  Jesus 
was  sending  His  disciples  out  into  the 
Jewish  communities  rather  than  out  to  the 
Gentiles  at  this  time.  Jesus’  strategy  for  the 
disciples  was  for  them  to  begin  in  Judea, 
and  then  spread  to  Samaria,  and  to  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  world  after  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  come  to  them. 

In  Mark  7 we  see  Jesus  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Pharisees,  criticizing  them  for 
their  position. 

(to  be  continued) 


In  fact,  we  limit  God  so  much  that  we’ve 
almost  eliminated  Him  from  our  lives.  Even 
in  our  thoughts,  we  actually  ignore  His 
abilities.  When  we’re  healed,  we  say,  “That 
new  medicine  certainly  is  effective.”  When 
we  get  a job  promotion,  we  say,  "That  real- 
ly was  luck.”  When  business  is  bad,  we  say, 
“It’s  the  recession.  There’s  nothing  we  can 
do  about  it!” 

But  we  must  wake  up!  We  must  remem- 
ber that  God  “is  a jealous  God”  (Josh. 
24:19),  and  that  He  says,  “I  will  not  give 
my  glory  unto  another”  (Isa.  48:11).  If 
we  are  too  proud  to  ask  for  His  help,  or  too 
independent,  or  too  complacent,  or  too  un- 
conscious of  our  need  for  Him,  He  will 
surely  leave  us  to  our  own  devices. 

Yet  God  wants  us  to  ask  for  His  help. 
His  Word  says,  “Ye  have  not,  because  ye 
ask  not”  (Jas.  4:2) . He  wants  us  to  put 
our  trust  in  Him.  Once  He  warned  the 
Israelites,  “Thou  didst  trust  in  thy  way,  in 
the  multitude  of  thy  mighty  men.  There- 
fore shall  a tumult  arise  among  thy  people” 
(Hos.  10:13,  14).  And  certainly,  a tumult 
has  arisen  in  the  lives  of  people  today— in 
the  lives  of  people  who  are  trusting  whole- 
heartedly in  man,  and  tragically  placing  a 
limit  on  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

One  day  I sat  in  the  reception  room  of 
a mental  health  clinic,  waiting  for  a neigh- 
bor to  finish  taking  a shock  treatment,  so 
that  I could  take  her  home.  There  were 
about  fifteen  patients  in  that  room.  Some 
were  mechanically  leafing  through  maga- 
zines; others  were  disinterestedly  watching 
television;  and  still  others  were  just  sit- 
ting, doing  nothing.  But  they  all  had  one 
thing  in  common  and  that  was  the  dull, 
hopeless  look  in  their  eyes— eyes  that  looked 
as  though  someone  had  wiped  all  the  luster 
and  the  spark  of  life  from  them.  Seeing 
this,  I could  hear  Job  crying,  “My  days  . . . 
are  spent  without  hope”  (Job  7:6). 

And  suddenly  I was  almost  overcome  by 
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the  fact  that  man  is  completely  limited, 
without  God.  That,  even  though  man-made 
exploits  sometimes  seem  almost  unbeliev- 
able, still,  without  God,  we  are  as  limited  as 
a shoestring  without  a shoe! 

God  instructs  the  sick  to  “call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray 
over  him  . . . and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick”  (Jas.  5:14,  15). 

But  God  has  not  changed!  For  He  said, 
“I  am  the  Lord,  1 change  not”  (Mai.  8:6). 
And  He  is  "the  same  yesterday,  and  today, 
and  forever”  (Heb.  13:8) . It  is  man  who 
has  rejected  God’s  help!  God’s  miracle 
powers  can  still  flow  just  as  freely  as  they 
did  two  thousand  years  ago!  He  has  no 
limit!  Nothing  is  too  big  or  too  small  for 
Him. 

We  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  man,  in 
spite  of  his  magnificent  progress,  does  have 
a limit!  There  are  many  things  man  can- 
not do.  Only  when  we  really  believe  this 
will  we  say,  with  the  psalmist,  "It  is  better 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence 
in  man”  (Psalm  118:8) . Only  then  will  we 
stop  limiting  the  Holy  One  of  Israel! 


God  of  the  Living 

By  Barbara  Shenk 

Preachers  often  said  it.  I often  heard  it. 
I even  read  it,  but  it  never  sank  in.  I knew 
that  it  must  be  thrilling.  Everybody  said  it 
was.  But  what  did  the  words  mean?  Then 
one  day  I knew. 

I was  reading  a novel.  Near  the  end  of 
the  book  the  main  character  fell  dead.  His 
wife  came  on  the  scene  moments  later.  To 
the  unspoken  question  she  simply  answered, 
"Yes.  He  was  my  husband.” 

Was?  Was?  The  wording  shocked  me 
with  its  abruptness.  I questioned  the  word- 
ing. Suddenly  I realized  its  truth.  Unthink- 
ingly I had  followed  the  same  pattern  of 
thought  and  speech. 

“Dan  Gish  was  my  grandfather.” 

“This  blue  bowl  was  Ellen’s.” 

“That  used  to  belong  to  Rozella.” 
Immediately  upon  the  death  of  a loved 
one,  the  bereaved  ones  say:  “He  was  a good 
husband.”  "She  was  a Mennonite.”  “She 
had  the  nicest  garden.” 

All  possession  is  past  tense. 

Later  that  day  I read  the  old  familiar 
passage  from  Matt.  22:32.  God  said,  "I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.”  “I  am,”  not 
"I  was.” 

Sarah  was  the  wife  of  Abraham.  Isaac’s 
tent  was  the  tent  of  Sarah,  his  mother,  but 
—God  is  the  God  of  Abraham.  Isaac’s  God 
is  the  God  of  Sarah.  The  picture  of  violets 
was  Ellen’s  picture.  God  is  Ellen’s  God— 
and  mine— the  God  of  the  living! 


by  Lorie  C.  Gooding 


I saw  the  glory  of  God  shining  out  under 
Autumns  drear  skies  of  soft,  indifferent  gray. 

And  every  bush  became  a separate  burning  wonder. 

Shining  and  shining,  that  day. 

I saw  the  glory  of  God  in  the  orange  incandescence 
Of  maples,  the  copper  of  oaks,  the  ash-trees  scarlet  and  yellow. 

Yes,  in  the  crimson  of  dogwood  there  burnt  the  light  of  His  presence. 
But  most  of  all  in  the  willow. 

Yes,  for  the  maple  and  ash  will  scatter  their  leaves  as  lost  ships. 

And  the  oak-leaves  will  tatter  and  fade  though  the  oak-tree  be  strong. 
But  the  willow  will  keep  the  remembrance  of  light  in  its  twigs  to 
the  topmost  tips 
All  the  cold  winter  long. 

Killbuck,  Ohio. 
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|j  STEWARDSHIP 

A Position  Paper  on  the  Tithe 

By  Arthur  E.  Graf 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  following  might 
represent  a reasonable  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tithe  as  it  relates  to  Christian 
stewardship  today. 

1.  Abraham  and  Jacob  tithed  before  the 
Mosaic  tithe  became  a law.  However, 
neither  the  Old  nor  the  New  Testament 
makes  its  example  a law  for  us,  and  its  con- 
duct in  the  matter  ought  not  be  pressed 
beyond  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

2.  The  people  of  Israel  were  commanded 
to  tithe  under  the  covenant.  This  is  clear 
from  the  law  of  Moses  as  well  as  Jesus’  ap- 
proval of  the  tithe  in  Matt.  23:23  and  Luke 
11:42. 

However,  if  the  tithe  was  a part  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  the  law  of  the  tithe  no 
longer  applies  to  us  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  position,  to  say  the  least,  has  a measure 
of  plausibility  since  the  tithe  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Sabbath  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  were  a shadow  of  Christ.  The 
burden  of  the  proof  lies  with  those  who 
would  bind  consciences,  and  they  should 
establish  beyond  a doubt  that  the  tithe  is 
still  binding  before  they  make  it  a law. 

3.  Jesus  and  the  disciples  probably  paid 
the  tithe,  and  Paul  may  have  had  the  tithe 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians 
(I  Cor.  16:2)  about  giving  a proportion. 
However,  consciences  should  not  be  bound 
by  a probability.  Every  command  must  be 
backed  not  by  “So  think  I,”  but  by  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Matt.  28:20;  Deut.  12:32. 

4.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Lord  felt  that  giving  at  least  10  per  cent 
(tithes  and  offerings)  was  a good  practice 
for  His  people  under  the  Old  Testament. 
We  should  not  find  fault  with  Christians 
who  of  their  own  free  will  set  the  tithe  as 
a minimum  for  themselves.  We  should  be- 
come disturbed  only  with  the  legalistic, 
bargaining  spirit  which  wants  to  figure  the 
tithe  to  a penny  lest  the  Lord  receive  either 
a penny  too  little  or  too  much. 

Furthermore,  God’s  precedent  might  lead 
us  to  encourage  pledging  and  giving  on  a 
percentage  radier  than  a dollar  basis  as  did 
Paul.  I Cor.  16:2.  The  tithe  was  a per- 
centage. Again,  if  we  want  to  make  a sug- 
gestion concerning  percentage  giving,  we 
ought  to  encourage  giving  beyond  10  per 
cent.  There  were  freewill  offerings  over 
and  above  the  tithe. 

5.  The  Sabbath  law  has  been  abolished. 
Yet,  we  encourage  our  people  to  attend  di- 
vine service  not  only  every  week  but  even 


oftener  when  the  congregation  conducts 
special  services.  It  would  seem  just  as  logi- 
cal to  encourage  our  people  to  give  at  least 
the  tithe.  Since  our  abundance  far  sur- 
passes that  of  Israel,  the  emphasis  ought  to 
be  on  going  beyond  the  tithe.  I Tim. 
6:17,  18. 

6.  Even  though  the  Israelites  were  God’s 
people,  good  works  and  generous  giving 
didn’t  follow  automatically,  God  saw  that 
they  needed  an  external  discipline,  the  law 
of  the  tithe,  to  help  them  coerce  the  Old 
Adam  to  do  what  their  New  Man  wanted 
to  do. 

For  that  reason  we  shall  do  well  to  en- 
courage our  Christians  to  make  financial 
pledges  to  the  church,  thus  placing  them- 
selves under  a similar  discipline. 

7.  Withholding  the  tithe  or  cheating  on 
the  tithe  was  severely  condemned  by  God 
through  the  prophets.  Mai.  3:8-10.  While 
condemning  all  who  don’t  contribute  a 
certain  percentage  today  would  constitute 


Can  a statesman  be  a Christian?  Can  a 
sheriff,  a soldier,  or  a policeman?  No  such 
questions  were  asked  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies by  the  early  church.  Nobody  asked 
such  questions  then— not  even  the  pagans. 
They  knew  better.  Everybody  knew  better. 
The  church  was  a holy  people,  and  the 
world  was  heathen.  Church  and  world 
were  not  only  separate,  but  the  philosophy 
of  each  was  hostile  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  church  was  a holy  people  and  recog- 
nized Christ  as  her  Head,  whom  she  obeyed. 
Christians  regarded  themselves  as  sent  ones, 
and  spread  the  Gospel  secretly  or  publicly, 
as  they  could.  Witnessing  for  Christ  and 
saving  souls  was  their  passion.  This  was 
of  more  importance  to  them  than  saving 
their  lives,  from  Pentecost  on.  The  church 
grew  and  truth  prospered  at  the  cost  of 
thousands  of  lives. 

Truth  commends  itself  to  intelligence.  If 
it  didn’t,  nobody  could  perceive  it,  and  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  would  soon  have  been 
extinguished.  Both  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  Christians,  seeing  their  love  and  com- 
passion, heavenly  virtues,  Christian  forti- 
tude in  suffering  torture  and  death,  their 
spiritual  walk,  and  the  holy  joy  with  which 


legalism,  ingratitude  and  selfishness  need  to 
be  condemned  as  sin  in  any  age.  I Tim. 
6:9,  10. 

8.  Tithes  were  encouraged  because  there 
was  need  for  them.  The  Levites  had  no  in- 
heritance and  the  poor  and  needy  had  no 
food. 

Listing  needs  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
giving  may  well  serve  a purpose  provided 
it  does  not  overshadow  the  basic  reason  for 
Christian  giving,  God’s  love  to  man  in 
Christ.  (Cf.  II  Cor.  8:14  with  II  Cor.  8:9.) 

9.  The  tithe  was  intended  as  an  integral 
part  of  Israel’s  worship  life  and  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all. 
Stewardship  education  today  needs  to  em- 
phasize that  as  all  of  Christian  life  is  wor- 
ship, so  the  bringing  of  tithes  and  offerings 
should  never  degenerate  into  slavish  ful- 
fillment of  duty.  Pledges  to  the  church 
should  be  fulfilled,  not  primarily  because 
they  were  made,  but  because  God  has 
blessed  and  the  giver  feels  moved  to  recog- 
nize this  through  his  offering. 

10.  Basic  to  the  tithe  was  a recognition 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  the  promised 
Messiah,  as  typified  in  many  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  functions  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites supported  by  the  tithe.  Only  that 
which  is  given  in  love  for  Christ  may  be 
classified  as  Christian  stewardship.  Every 
gift  should  be  a response  of  the  Christian 
to  the  love  of  Christ.  II  Cor.  5:14. 


they  gave  their  lives  for  their  faith,  and 
hearing  the  truth  of  God  which  they  pro- 
claimed, were  convinced  and  won  for  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  continued  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  martyrs.  There  was  no  danger 
of  the  church  and  world  growing  together, 
with  such  hostility  of  the  world  against  the 
church,  and  such  passion  of  Christians  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  everywhere  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives. 

Jesus  said,  “I  will  build  my  church.”  Did 
He  also  say,  “I  will  build  my  state”?  Christ 
is  Head  of  the  church.  Is  He  also  Head  of 
the  state?  He  is  “Lord  of  all,”  and  Lord 
over  all.  Acts  10:36.  The  church  is  com- 
posed of  the  redeemed  of  the  earth,  who 
have  come  out  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  no 
earthly-kingdom  appurtenances  clinging  to 
them. 

The  devil  had  his  people  hammering  at 
the  doors  of  the  church  almost  from  the 
beginning.  Rev.  2,  3.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  century  baptismal  regeneration  had 
already  gained  an  entrance.  Also  in  the 
second  century  the  bishop  was  elevated 
above  the  elder.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  centralization  of  power  in  the  bishops 


Mennonites  and  Other  Protestants 
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until  in  the  fourth  century  there  were  only 
four,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
only  one,  the  pope. 

The  world  made  inroads  into  the  church 
in  the  third  century,  and  by  the  early 
fourth,  under  Constantine,  church  and 
world  became  the  same  people.  In  A.D.  380 
Christianity  was  made  compulsory,  and  the 
persecuted  church  turned  persecutor.  By 
A.D.  500  the  corruption  of  the  church  was 
complete.  The  priesthood,  celibacy,  cruci- 
fixes, images,  Mariolatry,  worshiping  of 
■‘saints,”  idolatrous  heathen  practices  in 
worship,  and  persecution  of  those  who 
wanted  to  be  New  Testament  Christians, 
continued  for  a thousand  years  until  A.D. 
1500. 

The  Reformation  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century  under  Luther  and  Zwingli  aborted 
at  the  midpoint,  and  left  church  and  state 
united.  Conrad  Grebel  and  Felix  Mans', 
Zwingli’s  converts  and  faithful  helpers, 
could  not  follow  him  when  he  compromised 
his  earlier  intention  to  establish  a New 
Testament  church,  but  were  obliged  to 
form  their  own,  and  suffer  persecution. 
Zwingli  and  his  people  were  as  intolerant 
of  the  Anabaptists  (Brethren)  as  the  Cath- 
olics were.  The  Anabaptists  suffered  more 
at  die  hands  of  the  Reformed  than  from 
the  Catholics,  because  they  originated  in 
Reformed  territory. 

The  questions  of  infant  baptism,  the 
magistracy,  politics,  war,  swearing  of  oaths, 
a world-church,  and  corrupt,  unregenerate 
living  by  the  state-church  people,  on  the 
one  hand;  and  believers'  baptism,  voluntary 
church  membership,  the  new  birth,  holiness 
of  life,  nonresistance,  separation  from  the 
world,  love,  peace,  evangelism,  and  a Chris- 
tian brotherhood  of  the  Brethren,  distin- 
guished church  and  world,  as  in  the  early 
centuries. 

These  were  the  issues  that  separated 
Zwingli  and  Grebel  and  their  people.  These 
could  not  be  bridged.  The  rupture  between 
them  was  complete  and  permanent,  and 
these  issues  remain  between  other  Protes- 
tants and  Anabaptist-Mennonites  to  this 
day.  Each  believes  basically  what  it  did 
400  years  ago,  and  promotes  the  same;  ex- 
cept, Protestants  believe  in  religious  liberty, 
and  renounce  the  idea  of  persecution  of 
others.  Protestants  and  Mennonites  have 
learned  to  be  friendly,  with  due  regard  for 
each  other.  Mennonite  library  shelves  creak 
with  tons  of  religious  books  by  Protestant 
authors. 

Separation  of  church  and  state  in  Ameri- 
ca is  a misnomer  and  an  illusion,  for  it  has 
never  been  true.  Christendom  and  the  state 
are  separate  organizationally,  but  not  polit- 
ically. Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  par- 
ticipate in  all  state  functions.  The  funeral 
of  the  late  lamented  president  is  a vivid 
example.  Had  he  been  a Protestant,  the 
only  difference  in  funeral  arrangements 
would  have  been  the  difference  in  church 


order;  all  state  functions  would  have  been 
the  same. 

"Christian  America”  is  a lie  that  has  de- 
ceived millions.  America  never  was  Chris- 
tian, and  never  will  be.  Neither  was  any 
other  nation  ever  Christian,  nor  ever  will 
be.  The  word  “nation”  is  used  symbolically 
in  the  Bible  a number  of  times,  as  referring 
to  the  saved  people,  the  redeemed  people. 
Examples:  Isa.  2:4;  Matt.  21:43.  The  dis- 
pensational  idea  that  Matt.  25:31-46  speaks 
of  the  judgment  of  nations  en  masse,  in- 
stead of  by  individuals,  has  not  one  Scrip- 
ture for  its  support  and  runs  counter  to  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  Verse 
46  will  not  permit  such  an  idea. 

Protestants  in  America  serve  as  president 
(commander  in  chief  of  the  army) , gover- 
nor, sheriff,  policeman,  soldier;  swear  oaths; 
serve  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  branches  of  government;  will  sue 
at  law,  or  take  part  in  any  other  political 
activities.  Protestant  shoots  Protestant,  and 
Catholic  kills  Catholic  in  war. 

Does  not  this  practically  demonstrate  that 
in  the  western  world  nationalism  has  al- 
ways preceded  and  superseded  Christianity? 
or,  worse  yet,  as  in  the  last  two  world  wars, 
presumed  to  be  a Christian  church  duty? 
One  could  not  tell  which  was  Christian  and 
which  was  worldling,  for  they  both  acted 
alike  in  the  wars.  "Kill  the  horrible  Hun,” 
and  "Get  Hitler,"  were  slogans  of  the  two 
wars,  symbolizing  Christian  duty,  to  “Make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  and  to  “Pre- 
serve the  four  Freedoms.”  Yes,  even  the 
Protestant  churches  were  turned  into  re- 
cruiting stations  in  World  War  I,  but  not 
in  World  War  II. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  not  to  dis- 
parage our  Protestant  friends,  nor  anyone 
else.  Rather,  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  apostolic,  New  Testament 
church  and  the  world  church  that  followed 
it  from  the  fourth  century  on;  and  again, 
between  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  faith 
and  the  state-church  type  of  faith  of  the 
Reformation,  and  since,  which  has  never 
yet  been  delivered  from  the  appurtenances 
of  the  old  medieval  pattern.  Augustine’s 
notion  of  the  “Corpus  Christianum,”  “the 
divine  right  of  kings,”  and  the  “millen- 
nium” in  pagan  Roman  Catholicism  was 
the  height  of  theological  fantasy.  Please 
read  Translators’  title  to  King  James  in 
your  Bible. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  spiritual  tragedy 
is  the  failure  of  Protestantism,  and  Catholi- 
cism as  well,  to  distinguish  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament;  to  discern 
between  the  eternal  principles  of  law  and 
grace,  and  justice  and  mercy;  between 
God’s  poured  out  judgment  in  the  Flood, 
the  burning  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  destruction  and  dispossession  of  the 
Canaanites,  who  by  their  wickedness  had 
forfeited  their  right  to  live  (see  Genesis), 
and,  “God  ...  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 


trespasses  unto  them;  and  hath  committed 
unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation,”  because 
“God  so  loved.”  This  is  grace. 

God  said  to  Noah,  “Whoso  sheddeth 
man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed:  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man”  (Gen.  9:6) . Again,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill”  (Ex.  20:13).  In  Ex.  21:12  God  said, 
“He  that  smiteth  a man,  so  that  he  die, 
shall  be  surely  put  to  death.”  Jesus  quoted 
Ex.  20:13,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder” 
(Matt.  19:18).  “Thou  shalt  not  kill”  did 
not  mean  judicial  execution.  See  also  Num. 
35:33. 

This  is  today  called  "capital  punish- 
ment.” If  a state  wishes  to  abolish  “capital 
punishment,"  this  may  be  its  privilege.  But 
Rom.  13:1-7  specifically  recognizes  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  the  "authorities.” 
“For  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain; 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a revenger 
to  execute  wrath  . . .’’—God's  wrath,  dele- 
gated to  the  “powers  that  be.”  Paul  here 
recognizes  that  the  judicial  power  given  to 
Noah  and  Moses,  to  execute  a criminal,  has 
never  been  revoked.  It  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  nations,  as  it  always  was;  but  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  church. 

Church  and  state  united  may  have  made 
a better  world,  but  it  made  a worse  church. 
There  were  no  so-called  Christian  govern- 
ments in  the  world  before  Constantine. 
Yet  notice  the  intelligence  and  common 
sense  in  legal  procedure  in  the  “town 
clerk”  in  Acts  19:35-41;  also  the  legal  pro- 
cedures through  the  whole  of  Paul’s  cap- 
tivity until  he  reached  Rome,  similar  to 
principles  of  American  government  proce- 
dures. This  is  often  seen  throughout  the 
Bible.  Men  are  human,  at  least.  But  Chris- 
tian? Statesmen  are  statesmen  first,  and 
Christian  second.  They  have  to  be,  in  order 
to  function.  Present  international  build-up 
of  armaments  is  proof  that  nobody  will 
undertake  to  refute. 

The  reason  for  this  paper  is  the  concern 
that  we  be  Scriptural,  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  in  our  understanding  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  our  perceptions  and  con- 
cepts of  New  Testament  truth;  and  in  our 
obedience  to  it.  Religion  becomes  formal 
if  you  let  it,  and  the  New  Testament  faith, 
dubbed  Mennonite,  is  no  exception. 

The  many  voices  of  literature,  books, 
radio,  and  some  TV  are  surely  telling  on 
many  of  our  people,  who  know  much  more 
about  these  voices  than  they  do  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  in  His  Word,  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  this  Word  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  “Well, 
they  are  Christians  too,”  they  say,  and  when 
they  defect  to  other  Protestantism,  and  oc- 
casionally one  marries  a Catholic,  they  show 
that  they  do  not  know  the  history  of  our 
faith,  or,  like  Demas,  they  have  “loved  this 
present  world.”  A people  who  will  forget 
the  history  of  its  faith  is  already  on  the 
way  to  forget  its  faith  also. 

Let  the  names  of  two  brethren  whom 

(Continued  on  page  725) 
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Cut  off  from  those  who  knew  him  in  the 
world  “outside,”  rejected  many  times  by 
wife  and  family,  the  prisoner  has  not  much 
but  loneliness  to  look  forward  to.  There  is 
a stigma  attached  to  incarceration,  of 
course,  and  the  prisoner  is  only  too  well 
aware  of  it.  It  is  from  this  stigma  and  his 
knowledge  of  it  that  a sense  of  insecurity 
arises. 

Odd  that  a sense  of  insecurity  should 
grow  in  a place  in  which  everything  rotates 
around  the  control  of  maximum  security! 
Meals  are  given  on  time,  work  is  done  with- 
in certain  times,  and  one  sleeps  at  a desig- 
nated time,  but  still  in  all  the  gnawing  of 
insecurity  works  in  every  man  behind  bars. 
It  is  an  insecurity  which  grows  out  of  the 
stigma  those  who  have  not  been  imprisoned 
for  their  thoughts  place  on  those  who  have 
been  for  their  deeds. 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  director  of  Home  Bi- 
ble Studies  with  the  General  Mission  Board, 
first  began  working  closely  with  prisoners 
in  1960.  The  initial  contacts  were  made 
through  the  Home  Bible  Studies’  courses; 
the  work  of  pastoral  counseling  grew  out  of 
this.  Many  of  the  contacts  are  still  made 
through  the  courses,  but  often  prisoners 
who  have  been  helped  by  the  program  refer 
fellow  prisoners  to  it.  In  addition  to  these 
contacts,  chaplains  in  the  larger  penal  in- 
stitutions in  which  the  work  is  known  and 
carried  on  often  bring  cases  to  the  Board’s 
attention. 

The  Counseling 

As  in  most  branches  of  Christian  serv- 
ice, in  the  prison  outreach  too,  “the  labour- 
ers are  few.”  Bro.  Hostetler  spends  about 
one  fifth  of  his  time  counseling  in  three 
large  penal  institutions  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan.  Jackson  State  Prison,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory, 
Michigan  City,  and  Pendleton  Reformatory, 
Pendleton,  Ind.,  are  visited  by  him  since 
they  are  within  reasonable  distance  from 
the  offices  in  Elkhart. 

Several  pastors  and  interested  workers  in 
the  regions  nearby  give  him  a great  deal 
of  help  in  these  institutions  also.  Harold 
Christophel  helps  out  in  Jackson  and 
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Arnold  Roth,  Clayton  Sommers,  Emanuel 
Hochstedler,  Allen  Richards,  and  John 
Schmucker  in  Pendleton.  Jesse  Adams 
served  this  summer  for  a few  months  while 
Bro.  Hostetler  was  taking  a course  in  pas- 
toral counseling. 

Since  all  the  men  cannot  be  visited  every 
week,  a schedule  was  drawn  up  and  is  fol- 
lowed quite  closely.  Chronic  cases,  how- 
ever, are  given  special  attention  and  at- 
tended more  regularly  as  are  persons  from 
the  immediate  area  of  Elkhart.  When 
prisoners  request  a visit  to  their  families, 
this  is  also  done  by  the  counselor  working 
with  them.  Bro.  Hostetler's  wife,  Velma, 
does  extensive  family  visiting,  relating 
closely  to  wives  and  children. 

Prisoner’s  Difficulties 

Suddenly  cut  off  from  the  world  he  knew 
as  a free  man,  the  convicted  person  is 
faced  with  problems  he  never  realized  were 
his.  "I  never  knew  I was  an  alcoholic  until 
1 came  here,”  one  admitted.  Placed  in  a 
strange  society  with  strange  customs,  he 
needs  more  than  ever  before  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  someone  cares,  but  often 


anyone  who  might  have  cared,  can  no 
longer  afford  to.  His  wife  may  take  out  a 
divorce  against  him  and  his  family  may 
refuse  to  correspond.  This  often  happens. 
In  such  a situation  he  is  caught  up  in  a 
world  of  loneliness. 

If  everyone  was  against  a prisoner  when 
he  went  in,  he  feels  they  will  be  even  more 
so  when  he  gets  out.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  right.  Be- 
cause of  the  stigma  attached  to  an  ex-con- 
vict, he  may  have  difficulty  finding  a job 
and  keeping  it.  The  businessman  feels  he 
cannot  afford  to  take  a chance.  A convict 
will  either  rob  him  or  scare  off  his  cus- 
tomers. 

He  must  be  accepted  in  prison,  and 
when  he  comes  out  a free  man,  as  a man 
under  God  equal  with  all  others.  We  might 
expect  the  unsaved  in  our  society  not  to 
accept  him  but  hardly  the  Christians,  yet 
too  often  we  too  fail  the  man  who  is  trying 
to  make  a new  start.  And  the  result  of  our 
inactivity  in  this  respect  is  that  many  times 
he  will  be  back  in  prison  in  a very  short 
time  after  his  release. 

Accepting  a man  does  not  mean  accept- 
ing or  condoning  his  sins.  It  means  giving 
him  another  chance  and  helping  him  out  as 
he  grows  in  his  ability  to  face  society  and 
the  problems  of  living.  It  means  helping 
him  when  he  is  released,  but  such  aid  must 
begin  while  he  is  yet  imprisoned. 

Success  and  Failure 

Working  with  men  convicted  of  crimes 
against  society  has  had  both  joys  and  dis- 
appointments for  Bro.  Hostetler,  his  wife, 
and  the  men  working  with  him  in  the 
visitation  program. 

Sometimes  a man  seems  to  be  growing  in 
his  experience  of  Christ,  but  no  sooner  has 
he  been  released  than  he  is  back  in  again. 
It  is  not  easy  for  him  to  live  a routine 
ordered  life  for  a number  of  years  and  then 


Wilbur  Hostetler  (I.)  gives  spiritual  counseling  to  Gary  Stull,  (r.)  a life-time  prisoner  who 

converted  to  Christianity. 


Loneliness  and  insecurity  blight  the  life  of  the  man 
behind  prison  walls. 

In  Prison  and  You 
Visited  Me 
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Entertaining  questions  on  all  matters  is  a part  of  prisoner  ministry.  Wilbur  Hostetler  (1.)  and 
Ivan  Friesan,  (extreme  right)  Goshen  College  student,  answer  prisoners’  questions  at  Indiana 

State  Prison,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 


be  faced  with  a “catch  as  catch  can”  society. 
In  such  a society  it  is  only  too  easy  to  slip 
back  into  the  old  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
people  about  him  and  as  a result  he  is  soon 
arrested. 

A disappointing  case  was  that  of  a cer- 
tain man.  Five  years  ago  he  felt  he  had 
been  saved.  He  was  absolutely  certain.  He 
reported  thereafter  that  he  was  making 
progress  in  the  Christian  life  but  was  deep- 
ly concerned  about  his  family  and  request- 
ed the  visitation  worker  to  try  to  help  them. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  seldom  heard  from 
anyone  he  knew  and  was  quite  lonely,  his 
new-found  faith  seemed  to  sustain  him  and 
he  remained  cheerful.  He  worked  hard  to 
finish  high  school  and  find  a job  before  he 
faced  the  parole  board. 

Several  years  later  he  was  released,  but  a 
month  later  he  was  back.  Shortly  after  that 
he  tried  to  kill  a man.  He  found  his  way 
back  to  his  Christianity,  asking  forgiveness 
for  his  actions.  Again  he  was  paroled,  but 
this  time  he  was  back  in  much  less  than  a 
month.  He  has  at  present  several  years  to 
serve. 

Not  all  cases  are  like  this  man’s,  how- 
ever. Many  do  successfully  return.  Harper's 
recent  study  on  crime  suggests  that  no 
more  than  one  third  are  ever  arrested  again 
for  serious  infractions  of  the  law. 

For  many,  the  Christian  work  in  the 
prisons  has  proved  a real  blessing.  One 
man,  looking  forward  to  parole  in  the  near 
future,  writes,  "I  rejoice  in  the  Lord.  He 
sure  has  answered  my  prayers.  With  His 
help  I know  I can  make  it.  1 used  to  go 
with  the  gang,  but  now  I will  stay  with  my 
wife.  I rented  a house  out  in  the  country 
with  a large  yard  and  can  have  a garden. 
This  will  give  me  something  to  do.  I want 
to  continue  the  Bible  courses.” 

Christians  in  prison  face  the  taunting 
and  antagonism  of  their  fellow  prisoners. 
The  non-Christians  in  the  group  feel  that 
they  are  trying  to  "work  an  angle”  to  look 
good  so  that  they  get  an  easy  parole.  But 
the  acceptance  of  Christ  while  in  prison 
rather  increases  their  problems  among  the 
men  there.  These  men  especially  need  our 
prayers  and  our  care. 

Not  all  our  service  will  bear  fruit  im- 
mediately. We  have  not  been  promised 
that.  But  we  must  serve  nevertheless. 

There  is  a lack  of  qualified  workers  to 
serve  the  inmates  in  women's  prisons  and 
in  juvenile  reformatories  as  well  as  in  the 
work  being  carried  out  in  penal  institutions 
for  men.  A great  amount  of  good,  how- 
ever, can  be  done  by  persons  not  working 
full  time  among  prisoners,  but  interested 
nevertheless  deeply  in  their  lives. 

The  Individual  Mission 

There  is  a great  need  for  individuals  to 
become  more  involved  in  the  work.  The 
office  at  Elkhart  has  the  names  of  many 
men  who  wish  to  correspond  with  anyone. 
It  would  be  best  if  young  Christian  men 
would  become  part  of  the  witness. 


Persons  who  wish  to  correspond  with 
prisoners  must  be  approved  by  the  prison, 
but  they  can  approach  men  who  need  some- 
one to  write  to  through  the  Mission  Board. 

Correspondents  usually  begin  by  sending 
cards  at  Christmas  or  birthday  greetings. 
As  time  goes  by,  they  may  get  on  the  cor- 
respondence list  of  a prisoner  and  witness 
opportunities  will  grow  out  of  this.  The 
way  may  not  always  be  opened,  but  as  a 
church  member  and  active  Christian,  one 
must  try.  The  initial  step  has  to  be  taken 
by  the  local  member.  The  Mission  Board 
stands  by  to  help. 

Next  to  the  necessity  for  workers  who 
write,  there  is  a great  need  for  the  local 
church  as  a whole  to  open  work  in  the 
prisons  and  jails  in  their  own  community, 
visiting  men  as  well  as  their  families. 

As  human  beings  we  cannot  look  down 


Deep  in  Colorado’s  Pike  National  Forest 
lies  beautiful  historic  Barr  Camp  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Pikes  Peak. 

Here  at  an  altitude  of  10,200  feet,  against 
a deep  blue  sky,  can  be  seen  white,  fluffy 
clouds  sailing  above  aspen  and  scented  pine 
trees.  Barr  Camp  is  located  on  the  famous 
Barr  Trail  for  hikers  which  leads  to  the 
summit  of  Pikes  Peak. 

Barr  Camp  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Frontier  Boys  Camp.  It  is  to  serve  as  an 
outpost  for  them  year-round.  Frontier 
Boys  Camp  in  turn  is  a part  of  the  Rocky 


upon  prisoners.  Christ  always  tied  the 
thought  and  the  deed  together.  We  have 
our  thoughts,  which  in  many  cases  have 
been  just  as  evil  as  these  men's  actions,  or 
even  worse.  And  in  the  eyes  of  Christ  we 
are  just  as  guilty.  In  no  way  can  we  shrug 
off  our  confession,  although  for  us  it  is 
sometimes  easier  to  do  so  than  it  is  for  the 
person  who  has  given  free  rein  to  his 
thoughts  and  enacted  them. 

The  biggest  problem  a prisoner  faces  on 
his  release  is  acceptance,  and  all  of  us  as 
Christians  can  give  him  this.  We  are  no 
better  than  he:  in  our  humanity  we  are 
equal.  We  share  the  guilt  and  like  him 
have  once  been  imprisoned  in  our  sin.  We, 
however,  have  been  set  at  liberty.  The 
prisoner  can  also  be. 

—Peter  Erb,  MBMC. 


Mountain  Mennonite  Camp  complex.  The 
site  is  approximately  five  acres  and  con- 
tains three  log  structures.  The  lodge,  where 
we  as  summer  houseparents  live,  has  an  old 
wood  range  for  cooking  and  heating,  which 
was  carried  in  by  a senior  high  work  camp 
from  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Camp. 

The  Pikes  Peak  cog  railway  took  it  by 
train  to  the  Mountain  View  Station,  about 
a mile  from  Barr  Camp.  The  two  cabins 
contain  a small  wood  stove.  Altogether 
there  are  enough  beds  and  mattresses  to 
accommodate  25  people  at  a time. 


A volunteer  couple  gives  a different  type  of  summer  service. 

Barr  Camp 

By  Walter  and  Vera  Schmucker 
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This  view  of  the  Barr  Camp  lodge  shows  the 
native  log  construction  with  the  chinking. 
Barr  Camp  is  an  outpost  camp  for  FBC  opera- 
tions. Hosts  Walter  and  Vera  Schmucker  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  are  there  to  keep  the  place  clean. 

Although  we  are  the  only  permanent 
residents  of  the  camp,  we  see  hikers  almost 
every  day.  Some,  on  the  way  to  the  sum- 
mit five  miles  up  the  trail,  may  stop  merely 
for  a cold  drink  of  water  from  the  pure 
mountain  stream  which  is  our  water  supply 
as  well  as  a refrigerator. 

Others  often  wish  to  cook  a noon  or 
evening  meal  on  the  open  fire  on  the  camp- 
grounds, or  may  prefer  to  spend  a night  in 
the  camp.  We  charge  a dollar  a night  per 
person  to  stay  in  the  cabins. 

The  camp  is  not  only  open  to  Frontier 
Boys  and  hikers,  but  also  to  families  or 
groups  who  may  wish  to  spend  a few  days 
in  the  mountains.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
people  bring  their  own  bed  rolls  and  food 
to  get  away  from  civilization.  Back  pack  is 
the  only  method  used  to  get  supplies  to  the 
camp! 

To  reach  the  camp  there  are  four  possi- 
bilities. One  is  to  hike  seven  miles  on  Barr 
Trail  from  Manitou  Springs.  Another  is  to 
hike  fourteen  miles  from  Rocky  Mountain 
Camp  over  the  Peak  and  down  the  other 
side  into  Barr  Camp.  Thirdly,  ride  the 
Manitou  Incline  and  hike  the  remaining 
four  miles.  Or  take  the  Pikes  Peak  cog  to 
Mountain  View  Station  and  hike  about  a 
mile  across  the  contour  of  the  mountain. 
This  is  the  most  expensive. 

The  first  two  possibilities  are  of  course 
the  most  inexpensive  and  the  most  tiring! 
Thus,  the  third  is  usually  recommended 
and  is  what  we  usually  use  when  we  go 
over  to  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Camp 
on  Thursdays  for  supplies. 

Our  responsibilities  as  summer  housepar- 
ents  are  to  serve  as  host  and  hostess  to 
campers,  and  represent  Rocky  Mountain 
Camp  as  well  as  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  with  whom  Walter  is  employed 
part  time.  Concessions  are  available  to 
hikers. 

Of  course  part  of  our  time  is  spent  pro- 
viding for  our  own  survival!  Having  no 
electricity  nor  running  water,  we  feel  set 
back  a generation  or  so  and  enjoy  “pioneer- 
ing” which  creates  a real  atmosphere  for 


camping— sawing  and  chopping  wood  by 
hand,  carrying  and  heating  water,  washing 
clothes  by  hand,  the  use  of  a sadiron,  and 
burning  candles— or  if  we  feel  like  splurg- 
ing, we  burn  the  gasoline  lantern! 

Even  though  we  are  isolated  four  miles 
from  the  nearest  neighbors  and  communica- 
tion, we  find  that  indeed  we  are  not  alone! 
We  have  been  most  conscious  of  this  at 
night  when  the  mice  come  out  to  play  or  a 
chipmunk  decides  to  drag  odds  and  ends 
to  his  favorite  hiding  place  under  the  floor. 
However,  on  one  night  we  heard  the  sound 
of  chewing  on  the  cabin  logs  outside  the 
window.  Fresh  porcupine  meat  was  on  the 
menu  next  day! 

A certain  recent  night  visitor  scratching 
on  the  outside  kitchen  wall  was  not  so  wel- 
come, however.  The  next  morning  we 
found  that  “somebody  had  been  rummag- 


ing in  the  trash  can  nearby.  Somebody  had 
been  hassling  with  a glass  jar  containing 
hamburger  outside  the  door,  and  somebody 
drank  all  our  milk  from  the  stream!”  Now 
we  know  a little  more  how  Goldilocks  felt 
in  her  encounter  with  the  bears. 

And  God  is  here.  We  see  Him  as  we  ex- 
plore His  nature  around  us— rocks,  trees, 
skies,  birds,  flowers,  and  insects.  We  have 
again  been  reminded  of  our  dependency 
upon  Him  and  the  Christian’s  purpose  in 
life  becomes  more  meaningful.  "1  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help.” 

Walter  and  Vera  Schmucker,  Goshen,  Ind.,  are 
serving  Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Camp  in  sum- 
mer VS.  However,  they  are  also  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Forestry  Service  to  do  trail  work  and  informa- 
tion service  for  the  U.S.  government.  Walter  re- 
cently graduated  from  Goshen  College  and  Vera 
is  a schoolteacher  in  the  Goshen  Public  Schools. 


Part  III 


Home  Missions 


Your  Mission  Board  at  Work 


Work  with  missions  at  home  had  been 
neglected  for  the  most  part  until  late  in 
the  life  of  the  Mission  Board. 

It  seems  that  Mennonites  had  always  felt 
that  America  connoted  Christianity  where- 
as the  rest  of  the  world  equaled  heathen- 
dom. If  the  man  next  door  was  a drunkard, 
we  stood  back,  either  with  the  excuse  that 
he  belonged  to  a church  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  church  and  not  ours  to  deal 
with  him,  or  else  we  stood  back  because 
we  didn’t  want  to  upset  the  balance  of 
friendship  in  the  neighborhood. 

Concern  with  missions  at  home  is  han- 
dled mainly  by  the  district  mission  boards, 
but  when  a project  is  needed  which  is  too 
large  for  a local  conference  to  support  or 
which  represents  the  church  at  large  and 
should  therefore  be  carried  on  by  a repre- 
sentative body,  the  Home  Missions  office 
steps  in. 

Home  mission  outreach  on  such  a scale, 
which  is  presently  handled  by  the  Board,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Nelson  Kauffman. 
Recently  steps  were  taken  to  rent  a square 
at  World’s  Fair.  Work  among  the  Navahos 
is  also  carried  out  through  youth  clubs  and 
craft  shops. 

Home  Bible  Studies  and  the  prison  min- 
istry are  administered  by  Wilbur  Hostetler. 
The  courses  which  are  given  through  the 
Home  Bible  Studies  program  cover  various 
Bible  doctrines  and  are  sent  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Jesse  Adams  serves  this  sum- 
mer as  assistant  to  Wilbur 
and  Velma  Hostetler  in  di- 
recting Home  Bible  Studies 
and  Prisoner  Evangelism. 


Nelson  Kauffman  gives  over- 
all direction  to  the  Home 
Missions  department  as  its 
secretary. 


The  majority  of  those  presently  taking 
them  are  prisoners,  and  a visitation  pro- 
gram has  been  established  which  brings  a 
counselor  to  some  of  the  men  once  a week. 
Each  week  the  prison  is  a different  one  and 
as  a result  the  men  are  not  all  met  regu- 
larly. Much  work  remains  to  be  done  with 
the  families  of  the  prisoners. 

The  bulk  of  home  missions,  however, 
must  be  taken  up  by  the  individual  Chris- 
tian. He  may  support  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries abroad  but  he,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  the  missionary  at  home. 

— MBMC. 


Wilbur  and  Velma  Hostetler  spend  many 
hours  teaching  Bible  correspondence  courses 
to  some  1,000  students  across  the  nation. 
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Emission  news 


Missionary  Retreat  at  Laurelville 


Gingrich  and  Mishler,  codirectors  of  the 
missionary  retreat. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-six  missionaries 
from  four  Mennonite  Church  mission 
boards  met  with  other  staff  and  committee 
members  in  a week-long  retreat  at  Laurel- 
ville Camp,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July  18-24, 
1964. 

Paul  Gingrich,  on  the  staff  of  the  Eastern 
Board  at  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  Dorsa  Mishler, 
personnel  secretary  for  the  General  Board 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  codirectors,  said  the  re- 
treat had  three  objectives: 

1.  To  provide  an  occasion  when  mission- 
aries, board  members,  and  staff  personnel  of 
various  boards  could  be  together  and  learn 
to  know  each  other. 

2.  To  give  new  missionaries  and  those  re- 
turning to  the  field  after  furlough  an  op- 
portunity to  think  together  about  where 
they  are  and  where  they  are  going  in  their 
mission  work.  This  could  be  done,  the 
planners  felt,  because  the  objectives  of  the 
boards  involved  are  the  same. 


This  week  provided  occasion  for  a conference 
on  literature  for  nurture  of  young  churches 
overseas.  Urie  Bender,  secretary  for  literature 
for  the  General  Board;  Ben  Cutrell,  publish- 
ing agent  for  Mennonite  Publishing  House; 
David  Shank,  missionary  to  Belgium;  and  Paul 
M.  Lederach,  director  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  service,  conferring  on  European 
literature  concerns. 


3.  To  spot  potential  problem  areas  and 
give  some  assistance  with  them.  Among 
these  were  facing  different  cultures,  under- 
standing other  religions,  interpersonal  rela- 
tions, and  changing  mission  philosophies. 

Program  resources  for  the  retreat  came 
largely  from  missionary  and  staff  personnel. 
A daily  mission  seminar  focused  on  the 
theology  of  missions,  the  concept  of  mis- 
sions and  being  a missionary,  understand- 
ing ourselves  in  a new  culture,  missionary 
medtods  or  attitudes,  and  inter-board  and 
inter-Mennonite  relationships  and  work. 

Evening  sessions  considered  parts  of  the 
world  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  re- 
ligions to  be  understood  there,  followed  by 
slide  presentations.  Missionary  and  staff 
children  also  attended  these  evening  ses- 
sions. During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  camp 
provided  activities  for  about  eighty  children 
present. 

A daily  session  on  interpersonal  relations 
with  Atlee  Beechy,  dean  of  students  at  Go- 
shen College,  became  a laboratory  in  which 
retreaters  attempted  to  understand  what 
had  happened  to  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
program  and  looked  at  typical  interpersonal 
relationships  on  the  field. 

Prayer  periods  opened  each  day  at  7:30 
a.m.,  followed  by  breakfast  and  a Bible 


Peace,  too,  comes  into  focus  these  days  in  over- 
seas church  building.  Bihar  missionaries  S.  Al- 
len Shirk  and  John  Beachy  confer  with  Edgar 
Me  trier  (center),  secretary  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Peace  Section,  discuss  Christian 
peace  witness  in  Bihar. 


study  led  by  Paul  Erb  on  I Thessalonians. 
Early  afternoons  were  free  for  discussions, 
counseling,  swimming,  and  other  recreation. 
The  unscheduled  periods  in  which  retreat- 
ers related  informally  and  personally  were 
as  important  as  the  scheduled  activities. 

Saturday  evening  activities,  the  first  eve- 
ning, included  registration  and  getting  ac- 
quainted; the  Sunday  activities  worship 
services  with  Orie  O.  Miller,  associate  secre- 
tary of  the  Eastern  Board;  John  R.  Mumaw, 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College; 
and  John  H.  Mosemann,  General  Board 
chairman,  as  speakers. 

Specific  concerns  from  the  women  were 
discussed  in  two  special  afternoon  meetings 
with  them. 

The  Overseas  Committee  spent  several 
days  in  meeting  during  the  retreat.  Much 
of  the  time  was  consumed  in  leisurely  inter- 
views with  missionary  personnel. 

Robert  Witmer,  missionary  on  furlough 
from  Paris,  France,  was  impressed  by  the 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

Voluntary  Service  continues  to  be  a grow- 
ing part  of  the  church’s  program.  More  of 
our  young  people  are  serving  in  VS  now 
than  before.  The  VS  program  has  expand- 
ed in  number  of  VS-ers,  number  of  VS 
units  (currently  38  units,  located  in  18 
states  and  countries,  staffed  by  224  VS-ers) 
has  continued  to  grow,  and  the  administra- 
tive task  has  become  more  demanding.  A 
greater  witness  is  being  given  and  VS  is 
playing  a significant  role  in  helping  to 
build  the  church. 

The  VS  program  is  supported  through 
your  regular  relief  and  service  offerings. 
Current  increases  in  the  number  of  VS  ap- 
plications point  toward  need  of  additional 
funds.  Therefore,  we  urge  each  congrega- 
tion to  contribute  the  requested  goal  of 
$6.00  per  member  per  year  for  the  Relief 
and  Service  Committee  of  the  General 
Board.  Send  your  contribution  regularly 
through  the  regular  Mission  Board  chan- 
nels. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


diversity  of  training  and  professional  back- 
grounds among  missionaries  which  helped 
them  to  understand  their  “differentness.” 
All  this,  he  said,  was  in  the  context  of  a 
profound  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose. 

Daniel  Miller,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  was 
struck  by  the  “openness  and  freedom  to  be 
different,  of  everyone  to  be  what  he  really 
feels  the  spirit  had  made  him  and  caused 
him  to  be.”  He  felt  that  this  was  something 
new  for  him  in  Mennonite  missions. 

Vernon  Kratz,  after  some  experience  in 
home  missions  and  now  a doctor  in  Ethio- 
pia, felt  that  difficulties  in  the  work  and  the 
inadequacies  of  current  approaches  made 
workers  more  open  to  new  and  disturbing 
ideas,  hoping  to  learn.  He  was  struck  at  the 
amount  of  help  this  type  of  retreat  could 
be  for  workers  at  home  as  well. 

The  only  previous  similar  attempt  was  a 
Missionary-Bible  Conference  of  Eastern  and 
General  Boards  at  Laurelville  in  1959. 

In  addition  to  Eastern  and  General 
Boards,  Conservative  Board  personnel  were 


Paul  N.  Kravbill  and  Orie  O.  Miller,  secretary 
and  associate-secretary  of  the  Eastern  Board,  in 
conversation  between  sessions. 
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J.  D.  Graber,  overseas  missions  secretary  for 
the  General  Board,  confers  with  Kenneth 
Weaver,  the  Board’s  secretary  for  Broadcasting, 
and  Eugene  Blosser,  Japan  missionary,  on  plan- 
ning for  a new  Mennonite-produced  Japanese 
broadcast  and  its  relationship  with  the  church 
in  Japan. 

also  represented.  Nine  Conservative  Board 
workers,  49  Eastern  Board,  and  65  General 
Board  persons  participated. 

Russian  Speaker  Has  Throat 
Operation 

Vasil  Magal,  Belgium,  co-speaker  on 
( lotos  Drooga,  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Rus- 
sian program,  has  been  operated  on  in  Bel- 
gium for  a throat  condition. 

"For  this  reason,”  he  writes,  “1  am  un- 
able to  speak  at  die  moment.  I can’t  preach 
either  and  can  hardly  eat. 

“According  to  the  doctor,"  he  continues, 
“it  may  be  that  I will  need  another  opera- 
tion in  the  near  future.  Please  remember 
me  in  prayer.” 

G olos  Drooga  (Voice  of  a Friend)  has 
listeners  in  many  countries  around  the 
wor'd.  In  addition  to  the  broadcast,  an 
extensive  literature  ministry  is  maintained 
with  over  5,000  pieces  being  mailed  to  over 
40  countries  each  month. 

The  literature  and  radio  work  was  begun 
by  Dr.  Ivan  Magal,  brother  of  Vasil,  who 
continues  as  editor  of  the  Russian  "New 
Way”  paper  and  as  co-speaker  on  Golos 
Drooga. 

Senior  Citizens’  “Villa”  Gets 
Tentative  Commitment  on  Loan 

A letter  offering  a tentative  maximum 
loan  guarantee  of  §1,272,700  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  “Lebanon  Villa,"  senior 
citizens’  residence,  was  made  public  in 
Lebanon,  Oreg.,  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  home  on  July  29.  The  offer  was 
made  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

The  villa  will  occupy  a city  block  and 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Gene  Kanagy, 
hospital  administrator  and  representative  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, Elkhart,  Ind.  Direct  ownership,  how- 
ever, will  remain  with  Lebanon  Villa,  Inc. 

On  completion  of  the  project,  the  units 
will  either  be  sold  or  the  occupants  will  pay 
a small  fee  and  a regular  monthly  rent,  in 
addition  to  the  maintenance  charges. 


The  Board  also  administers  homes  for  the 
aging  in  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio. 

Response  to  Broadcast  Needs 

Early  in  June,  Mennonite  Broadcasts  an- 
nounced belt-tightening  budget  cuts  to 
maintain  radio  evangelism  in  the  face  of 
inflated  costs  and  inadequate  finances. 

What  has  happened  since?  The  need  is 
still  great  . . . but  early  responses  indicate  a 
growing  sense  of  purposeful  giving  and 
stewardship  in  the  church. 

An  increasing  number  of  congregations 
have  moved  to  deeper  commitment  in  giv- 
ing, budgeting  their  tithes  and  offerings  for 
missions  and  the  broader  work  of  the 
church  as  they  have  done  previously  for 
local  operating  expenses. 

Cuba  Mennonite  Church,  Grabill,  Ind., 
writes,  “Enclosed  is  a check  for  $300  to  be 
used  in  the  broadcasting  ministry.  . . . 
Also  the  Mission  Board  of  our  church  de- 
cided to  commit  ourselves  for  $100  per 
month  for  the  next  six  months.” 

And  special  offerings  are  coming  in. 
Wideman  Mennonite  Church  in  Ontario 
sent  $124.12.  "We  had  an  open  Sunday,” 
writes  John  D.  Grove,  “and  put  Mennonite 
Hour  as  the  one  which  should  receive  this 
offering.  About  this  time  we  received  the 
Informer  stating  that  you  were  discontinu- 
ing a number  of  stations;  so  I believe  the 
Lord  was  leading  in  having  this  special 
offering  taken.” 

July  Christmas  on  Ullung  Do 
Island 

Ullung  Do  is  a small  is'and  150  miles  or 
10  hours  by  boat  from  the  Korean  main- 
land harbor  of  Pohang.  Its  perimeter  is  23 
miles  of  rocky  cliffs  and  mountains.  Most 
of  the  20,000  inhabitants  live  in  small  fish- 
ing villages  scattered  around  the  rocky 
coastline. 

Some  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  corn  is 
done  on  the  steep  hills  surrounding  the 
villages,  but  the  main  occupation  is  fishing. 
The  most  productive  fishing  season  lasts  for 
only  a few  short  months  during  late  sum- 
mer. I f for  one  of  many  reasons  the  season 
is  poor,  the  small  harvest  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes is  insufficient  to  carry'  them  over  the 
winter  and  fall  months. 

In  late  spring,  the  fishing  season  had  not 
yet  begun  and  the  rough  winter  season  had 
drained  the  previous  year’s  food  and  in- 
come. This  was  the  situation  when  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Rhee,  medical  missionary  to  the  peo- 
ple there,  wrote  to  MCC.  In  his  letter  he 
asked  for  assistance  for  his  clinic  and  for  the 
needy  people  he  was  serving. 

MCC  decided  to  help  and  selected  several 
bales  with  bandages,  towels,  and  sheets  for 
Dr.  Rhee’s  clinic  and  approximately  2,200 
Christmas  bundles  for  mass  distribution. 
The  provincial  government  had  classified 
these  people  among  the  three  neediest  and 
lowest  classes. 

The  first  of  the  distributions  was  to  be 
held  with  98  per  cent  of  the  506  families  on 


hand  representing  more  than  2,500  people. 
It  was  truly  Christmas  in  July. 

In  many  cases  these  people  lived  in  some 
distant  fishing  village  or  high  in  the  hills. 
Many  of  them  said  they  had  started  before 
daylight  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  distribu- 
tions. They  were  thankful  to  the  people  of 
North  America  for  their  help. 

Registered  Nurses  Urgently 
Needed 

Recent  correspondence  from  Elbert  Det- 
wiler,  personnel  manager  at  the  Mennonite 
Hospital  and  Sanitarium,  La  Junta,  Colo., 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  registered 
nurses  are  urgently  needed  at  the  hospital 
there. 

This  need  will  become  even  more  acute 
in  September  of  this  year  when  a number  of 
nurses  will  be  leaving  for  further  schooling. 

All  interested  persons  should  write  either 
Bro.  Detwiler  at  Mennonite  Hospital  and 
Sanitarium,  Tenth  and  Lincoln,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  or  Personnel  Office,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  1711 
Prairie  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515. 

Evangelistic  Crusade  at 
Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

Twelve  area  churches  from  Mt.  Lake  and 
neighboring  Windom,  Minn.,  co-operated 
in  a week-long  evangelistic  crusade  with 
Charles  Hostetter  as  evangelist. 

“We  diank  God  for  this  union  effort,” 
says  Pastor  Irving  Malm  of  Alliance  Mis- 
sionary Church,  Mt.  Lake.  “The  crusade 
served  to  stir  our  hearts  that  men  are  lost, 
that  judgment  is  waiting,  that  God  delights 
in  mercy,  and  that  the  day  of  grace  is  still 
at  hand.” 

The  Ministerial  Association  arranged  for 
the  crusade  in  the  centrally  located  city 
park. 

“The  shops  and  main  highway  bordered 
the  park,”  says  Hostetter,  “and  our  loud- 
speaker system  carried  the  Gospel  to  people 
on  their  front  porches  several  blocks  away.” 

Crowds  from  an  average  800  up  to  1,500 
attended,  some  from  as  far  as  100  miles. 


The  local  ministerium  at  Mt.  Lake,  Minn., 
where  Pastor  Hostetter  participated  in  an  evan- 
gelistic crusade. 


Evangelist  Hostetter  preached  every 
morning  as  well,  over  KDOM,  Windom,  on 
a thirty-minute  broadcast  arranged  by  the 
ministerium. 
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Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 

The  Carson  Moyer  Family 


After  a year’s  furlough,  Carson  and  Dr.  Ellen 
Moyer  returned  to  Ghana,  West  Africa,  on 
July  15,  1964,  for  their  second  term  of  mis- 
sionary service  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Moyers  first  went  to  Ghana  in  1959. 
They  opened  and  developed  a clinic  at  So- 
manya,  where  Dr.  Moyer  meets  her  patients 
six  days  a week.  A recent  visitor  described  the 
situation  thus:  “She  and  her  nurse  give  injec- 
tion and  prescribe  medicine  for  a line  of  peo- 
ple that  seems  to  last  all  day.  .Some  come  by 
bus;  others  walk  for  many  miles.  Many  need 
hospitalization  and  she  must  send  them  at  least 
50  miles  away.”  The  government  of  Ghana 
plans  to  build  a hospital  at  Somanya,  which 
the  Mission  Board  has  agreed  to  operate. 

In  addition  to  managing  the  clinic,  Carson 
has  pastoral  oversight  of  six  to  eight  village 
churches;  trains  nationals  for  church  leader- 
ship; and  administers  elementary  schools  oper- 
ated by  the  local  church. 

The  Moyers  are  both  natives  of  Waterloo 
County,  Ont.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Goshen 
College  and  Biblical  Seminary.  Ellen  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
London,  Ont. 

They  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
Keith  Arnold,  6,  John  Allen,  3.  and  Susan 
Elaine,  six  months. 

Improved  Irrigation  Means 
Better  Living 

Irrigation  is  nothing  new  in  the  valley  of 
Almopia  (northwest  Greece)  . From  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  water  has  been  as  essential 
as  the  seed  itself  in  producing  a plant. 

Because  Greece  is  a land  with  a history  of 
highly  developed  civilization,  the  need  for 
irrigation  was  realized  thousands  of  years 
ago.  As  the  old  Greece  is  disappearing,  food 
production,  quality,  and  efficiency  must 
keep  pace  with  the  new,  emerging  Greece. 
Better  seeds  are  being  introduced  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  cultivation  and  irrigation 
must  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  development  of  improved  irrigation 


methods  is  especially  essential  in  the 
Almopia  valley  since  it  is  practically  devoid 
of  rainfall.  The  laborious  ditch  method  is 
wasteful  in  this  area.  Water  drains  off  into 
the  banks  with  only  a small  percentage 
getting  to  the  fields. 

The  introduction  of  a new  sprinkler  sys- 
tem, donated  by  the  Inter-Church  Aid  of 
the  British  Council  of  Churches,  is  playing 
a vital  role  in  the  demonstration  of  a new 
technique.  It  helps  the  “Prototype  Farm 
of  Almopia”  to  be  a pacemaking  institution 
for  the  people  in  the  Aridea  area. 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  a 2%-inch 
centrifugal  pump  powered  by  a 20  horse- 
power three  phase  electric  motor.  The  well 
used  is  a six-inch  supply  pipe  some  20 
meters  in  depth.  Water  in  this  particular 
area  is  unlimited,  rising  to  within  one  or 
two  meters  from  the  surface.  Enough  irri- 
gation pipe  was  purchased  so  that  every 
corner  on  our  farm  is  within  range.  High- 
quality  sprinkler  nozzles  each  throw  ap- 
proximately seven  cubic  meters  of  water 
per  hour,  giving  very  good  distribution.  It 
takes  from  seven  to  10  days  of  continuous 
irrigation  to  cover  our  farm  of  12%  acres 
with  one  and  a half  inches  of  water.  Since 
the  soil  is  sandy,  this  type  of  irrigation  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  this  region. 

Although  it  is  still  early  in  the  season, 
results  are  already  beginning  to  show.  The 
heavy  foliage  of  dark  green  covering  the 
barren  and  neglected  land  is  convincing 
proof  that  irrigation  pays.  Now  the  land 
produces  up  to  five  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
season. 

Many  visitors  stop  to  look  as  the  great 
sweeping  sprays  of  life-giving  water  drench 
the  hot,  fast-drying  sand.  The  peasants  and 
villagers  traveling  to  and  from  market  can- 
not but  be  impressed  by  the  change  that 
has  come  to  this  little  corner  of  Greece. 
And  with  change  for  the  better  comes  hope, 
and  with  hope  comes  the  courage  to  achieve 
a better  way  of  life. 

That  these  good  results  have  been  real- 
ized from  efforts  beyond  those  of  a single 
country  or  organization;  that  it  has  been  a 
result  of  an  international  effort  in  which 
the  English  churches  played  a crucial  role, 
is  an  achievement  for  which  the  people  of 
Greece  and  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee team  in  Aridea  are  very  grateful. 

Indonesian  Pax  Unit  Receives 
New  Block-Making  Machine 

Not  only  do  the  Pax  men  in  Indonesia 
attract  attention  but  also  a type  of  building 
material  never  used  there  before  — the 
CINVA-RAM  block. 

The  Timor  unit  received  a new  CINVA- 
RAM  block-making  machine  in  the  last 
shipment  of  supplies.  Crowded  for  storage 
space  and  living  area,  they  began  construct- 
ing an  addition  to  the  unit  house.  The 
finished  building  will  have  a garage  and 
storage  room,  a large  bedroom,  and  another 
small  room. 

The  4"  x 6"  x 12"  blocks  are  made  of 
earth,  strengthened  by  a small  amount  of 
cement,  and  tightly  compressed  in  the 
CINVA-RAM  machine.  The  machine  is  a 
portable,  low-cost  steel  press  operated  by  a 
piston  and  lever  system.  One  man  can 


operate  it,  but  mixing  and  carrying  can  be 
speeded  by  several  persons  working  togeth- 
er. It  is  possible  to  make  300  or  more 
blocks  in  a day.  Unlike  concrete  blocks, 
this  material  is  dry,  can  be  removed  im- 
mediately from  the  press,  and  stacked  for 
curing. 

The  main  advantage  with  these  earth 
blocks  is  economy;  only  one  part  in  20  is 
cement.  For  some  building  requirements 
the  blocks  can  be  made  from  earth  alone. 
They  need  less  mortar  to  lay  up  than  coral 
rock  chunks,  the  chief  building  material 
used  there.  Plaster  and  paint  are  unneces- 
sary. Properly  made,  these  blocks  compare 
favorably  with  other  types  of  masonry. 

Because  construction  materials  are  scarce 
and  expensive  there,  the  unit  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  possibilities  of  the  CINVA-RAM 
machine  and  have  already  had  more  re- 
quests to  borrow  the  machine  than  can 
possibly  be  acknowledged. 

With  People  in  Service 

The  induction  service  for  Bro.  Weyburn 
Groff  was  held  at  the  Floradale  Mennonite 
Church  in  Ontario  on  Aug.  2.  He  will  be 
serving  as  pastor  there  during  the  coming 

year. 

* • * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  Brenneman  of  Par- 
nell, Iowa,  have  been  assigned  to  the  Rural 
Training  Center  at  Asaba,  Nigeria,  where 
they  will  serve  under  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities. 

Clair  is  a graduate  of  Hesston  and  Go- 
shen colleges.  He  had  done  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Prior  to  his  as- 
signment he  served  with  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  road-building  and 
agricultural  projects  in  Paraguay. 


Clair  and  Faye  Brenneman 


Sister  Brenneman  also  attended  Hesston 
and  Goshen  colleges  and  was  a member  of 
a VS  unit  at  Stanfield,  Ariz. 

The  Brennemans  are  the  parents  of  one 
child,  Jina  Catherine,  one. 

• * * 

Newly  elected  to  positions  with  the  Indi- 
ana-Michigan  District  Mission  Board  are 
Lloyd  R.  Miller,  president,  and  Ray  Bair, 
vice-president.  Harold  Mast,  pastor  of  the 
Howard-Miami  Church,  is  secretary. 

The  board  also  authorized  the  executive 
committee  to  plan  for  a revolving  building 
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fund  to  aid  in  development  of  new  mission 
churches. 

* * * 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Graber  left  Aug.  7 
for  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  will 
serve  as  a health  and  welfare  worker  for  the 
next  two  years.  The  Grabers  are  from  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Dr.  Graber  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege and  attended  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary  before  his  medical  studies  at  Indi- 
ana University  Medical  Center.  He  com- 
pleted his  internship  at  Memorial  Hospital 
in  South  Bend. 

Mrs.  Graber  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege School  of  Nursing  and  has  worked  at 
the  Indiana  University  Medical  Center  and 
the  Elkhart  General  Hospital. 


You  are  not  the  same  person  that  you 
were  6,909  hours  and  45  minutes  ago.  Well, 
yes,  you  have  the  same  name— yet,  some  of 
you  have  even  picked  up  a few  new  names 
by  which  you  are  known. 

It  was  6,909  hours  and  45  minutes  ago 
that  you  were  sitting  through  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Hesston  College  Orientation 
program  for  the  1963-64  school  year.  It  is 
surprising  what  can  happen  to  one  in  7,102 
hours  — the  approximate  time  from  the 
Orientation  program  until  the  final  test  is 
given. 

In  this  period  of  time  our  lives  have  been 
interwoven  and  we  have  become  a part  of 
one  another.  You  have  influenced  the  lives 
of  those  about  you,  and  your  life  has  been 
influenced  by  them.  You  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  spiritual  life  of  another.  You 
have  been  helped  or,  in  a few  cases,  hin- 
dered by  your  closest  friends  and  compan- 
ions in  your  search  for  life  at  its  fullest. 

We  have  been  challenged  by  group 
accomplishments  — chorus  tours,  athletic 
events,  NCA  accreditation,  and  classroom 
activities.  We  have  opened  new  doors 
through  religious  activities  — the  YPCA, 
prayer  cell  groups,  church  and  Sunday- 
school  services,  group  discussions  in  dorms, 
through  bull  sessions  or  more  organized 
activities.  These  are  now  a part  of  us  and 
our  lives  have  been  affected  by  them. 

You  have  seen  one  of  your  classmates 
yield  his  life  more  fully,  and  the  act  has 
encouraged  you  to  do  the  same.  You  have 


The  Grabers  have  one  child,  Starla  Dawn, 
one. 

# * * 

Vincent  and  Marcella  Frey  of  Ohio  will 
be  leaving  for  language  study  in  Costa  Rica 
during  the  last  part  of  August  in  prepara- 
tion for  service  in  Mexico  under  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Board. 

Vincent  has  just  graduated  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  was  ordained  July 
19  at  Pettisville.  His  home  bishop,  E.  B. 
Frey,  was  in  charge  of  the  service.  The 
message  was  delivered  by  David  Mann,  pas- 
tor of  the  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  Al- 
bany, Oreg.  Bro.  Mann  also  assisted  in  the 
ordination. 

The  Freys  have  four  children:  Cindy,  9, 
Sidney,  8,  Neal,  6,  and  Nyla,  3. 


watched  another  stumble  and  fall  and  have 
felt  the  pain  of  defeat.  Yes,  our  lives  have 
become  interwoven  to  such  a great  extent 
that  even  if  you  wished  to  remove  from 
your  life  the  influence  of  those  7,000  hours 
and  your  association  with  several  hundred 
people,  it  would  be  impossible— these  are 
now  a part  of  your  very  being. 

In  the  classroom  you  have  absorbed  facts, 
many  facts,  perhaps,  and  in  a few  days  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  organize  these 
and  put  them  down  in  writing.  Your  ability 
to  do  this  will  form  the  basis  for  a record 
which  will  stand  as  long  as  you  live.  When 
you  apply  for  a job,  it  will  be  there  to  sup- 
port your  application.  Yes,  the  next  200 
hours  will  be  very  important  ones.  Use 
them  wisely.  Not  the  least  important  of 
these  is  the  approximate  70  hours  that 
should  be  spent  in  sound  sleep  and  re- 
laxation. 

These  facts  we  have  mentioned,  as  im- 
portant as  they  are,  will  soon  fade  and  you 
will  not  be  able  to  recall  them.  In  the 
process  some  principles  have  been  estab- 
lished. These  will  remain  forever  to  guide 
your  life. 

Your  lives  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
me  and  I look  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence. I realize  that  it  will  be  you,  and 
others  like  you,  that  will  be  picking  up  the 
responsibilities  as  the  generation  I repre- 
sent lays  them  down.  Yes,  the  responsi- 
bilities will  come  at  you  rapidly,  even  be- 
fore you  are  ready  to  handle  them.  At 


times  like  this,  turn  to  those  who  are  going 
before  you  and  rest  on  their  counsel  and 
advice.  Listen  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  He 
directs  you  in  important  decisions  and  then 
give  your  full  energies  to  making  your  con- 
tribution to  His  kingdom  and  to  the  world 
about  you. 

“No  temptation  has  come  your  way  that 
is  too  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  But 
God  can  be  trusted  not  to  allow  you  to 
suffer  any  temptation  beyond  your  powers 
of  endurance.  He  will  see  to  it  that  every 
temptation  has  a way  out,  so  that  it  will 
never  be  impossible  for  you  to  bear  it” 
(I  Cor.  10:13).* 

From  this  group  God  is  raising  up  doc- 
tors, nurses,  missionaries,  preachers,  teach- 
ers—faculty  members  for  Hesston's  future 
development— and  other  workers  important 
to  His  kingdom. 

“Be  on  your  guard,  stand  firm  in  the 
faith,  live  like  men,  be  strong!  Let  every- 
thing that  you  do  be  done  in  love"  (I  Cor. 
16:13)  .* 

God  has  been  very  gracious.  He  has  given 
you  a mind  with  which  to  work,  a work- 
shop in  which  to  develop  it,  an  opportunity 
at  Hesston  College  wrapped  up  in  these 
7,102  hours.  Of  these,  the  first  6,910  hours 
we  have  unwrapped  together,  and  the  re- 
maining 192  are  now  handed  to  you  in  one 
neatly  wrapped  bundle.  They  are  yours  to 
use  as  you  will!  These  are  valuable  posses- 
sions which  are  perishable.  How  will  you 
dispose  of  them? 

“As,  therefore,  God’s  picked  representa- 
tives of  the  new  humanity,  purified  and 
beloved  of  God  himself,  be  merciful  in 
action,  kindly  in  heart,  humble  in  mind. 
Accept  life,  and  be  most  patient  and  toler- 
ant with  one  another,  always  ready  to  for- 
give if  you  have  a difference  with  anyone. 
Forgive  as  freely  as  the  Lord  has  forgiven 
you.  And,  above  everything  else,  be  truly 
loving,  for  love  is  the  golden  chain  of  all 
the  virtues.  Let  the  peace  of  Christ  rule  in 
your  hearts,  remembering  that  as  members 
of  the  same  body  you  are  called  to  live  in 
harmony,  and  never  forget  to  be  thankful 
for  what  God  has  done  for  you. 

“Let  Christ’s  teaching  live  in  your  hearts, 
making  you  rich  in  the  true  wisdom.  Teach 
and  help  one  another  along  the  right  road 
with  your  psalms  and  hymns  and  Christian 
songs,  singing  God’s  praises  with  joyful 
hearts.  And  whatever  work  you  may  have 
to  do,  do  everything  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  thanking  God  the  Father 
through  him”  (Col.  3:12-17).* 

Prayer:  Dear  God,  it  is  with  hearts  of 
deep  gratitude  that  we  stand  before  you 
and  thank  you  for  the  opportunities  of  the 
past  and  those  immediately  before  us.  We 
would  renew  our  pledge  to  you  and  ask 
your  continued  guidance.  Amen. 

•From  The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English  © 
by  J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by  permission  of 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
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We  Are  Changed 

By  Martha  King 


As  we,  the  graduating  class  of  1964,  look 
back  over  the  past  three  years,  we  realize 
that  this  experience  has  brought  about  a 
change  in  our  lives.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
It  is  impossible  to  study  the  Word  of  God 
in  a concentrated  way  day  after  day  for  a 
total  of  fifteen  months  and  not  be  affected 
by  it.  We  inevitably  make  a response  in 
one  way  or  another.  I would  like  to  sug- 
gest three  ways  in  which  our  lives  have 
been  changed  in  the  past  three  years. 

In  the  first  place,  I believe  that  our  think- 
ing has  been  clarified.  This  has  not  taken 
place  without  some  deep  mental  agony  and 
frustration.  Our  instructors  did  not  always 
spoon-feed  us,  but  often  presented  various 
views  on  different  issues  and  encouraged  us 
to  weigh  the  considerations,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  our  judgment  and  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  to  a personal  de- 
cision and  belief.  They  guided  us  to  truth, 
but  they  did  not  force  their  personal  inter- 
pretations and  applications  upon  us.  They 
helped  us  to  learn  to  think  things  through 
for  ourselves,  to  weigh  the  issues,  and  form 
our  personal  beliefs  and  decisions  accord- 
ingly. 

Our  thinking  has  been  further  clarified 
as  we  have  come  sometimes  to  the  painful 
realization  that  our  own  human  knowledge 
is  never  absolute.  It  is  never  perfect  or 
complete.  There  is  always  more  to  learn. 
1 suppose  that  most  of  us  came  with  some 
rather  dogmatic  ideas  and  with  some  rather 
pat  and  naive  answers.  It  was  a frustrating 
experience  to  discover  that  our  dogmatic 
ideas  did  not  necessarily  contain  all  the 
truth  and  that  our  pat  and  naive  answers 
were  really  not  sufficient. 

It  can  be  a very  frustrating  experience  to 
attempt  to  honestly  examine  our  beliefs  by 
the  Word  of  God,  to  earnestly  endeavor  to 
lay  aside  our  prejudices  and  emotional 
involvements,  and  to  approach  the  Scrip- 
tures with  an  open  mind  to  see  what  God 
has  to  say  to  us.  But  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  the  non-Christian  world 
in  which  we  live,  we  must  be  willing  to  do 
this;  we  must  be  able  to  give  a reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  us. 

Second,  I believe  that  in  the  past  three 
years  our  vision  has  been  broadened.  In 
this  school  experience  we  have  lived, 
worked,  and  fellowshiped  with  individuals 
with  whom  we  did  not  always  agree,  even 
in  issues  which  some  of  us  considered  to  be 
quite  major.  But  as  time  went  on,  we  dis- 
covered that  in  spite  of  our  differing  view- 
points and  convictions,  we  had  a common 


An  address  by  Martha  King.  Fairpoint,  Ohio,  val- 
edictorian  of  the  senior  class,  1964.  at  Ontario  Men- 
nonite  Bible  Institute,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


fellowship  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  We  discovered  that  even  those  who 
differ  from  us  can  make  a significant  con- 
tribution to  our  spiritual  lives. 

Our  thinking  has  also  been  altered  con- 
cerning the  world  wide  fellowship  of  be- 
lievers of  which  all  true  Christians  are  a 
part.  We  have  come  to  a deeper  realization 
of  the  basic  unity  of  all  Christendom,  a 
unity  which  springs  from  our  common  re- 
lationship to  Jesus  Christ.  This  concept  of 
rhe  basic  unity  of  the  church  is  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  be  effective  witnesses  to 
a confused  world  which  looks  in  bewilder- 
ment upon  a church  which  is  so  evidently 
lacking  in  unity.  Our  Saviour  prayed  for 
the  unity  of  Christians  so  that  the  world 
might  know  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him. 

Third,  I believe  that  during  our  experi- 
ence here  our  dedication  has  been  deep- 
ened. We  have  come  to  a deeper  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  our  relationship  to 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
our  lives.  Important  as  good  works  and 
right  doctrines  are,  they  cannot  give  us  a 
right  standing  with  God.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  can  do  to  earn  our  salvation.  Christ 
has  paid  the  price  in  full. 

The  realization  and  experience  of  this 
inspires  us  to  live  a life  of  dedication  to 
Cod.  Because  God  loves  us  and  has  made 
us  His  own,  in  spite  of  our  incomplete  and 
imperfect  knowledge,  we  want  to  grow  in 
the  knowledge  of  Him  and  of  His  will.  Be- 
cause He  loves  us  and  has  made  us  His 
own  in  spite  of  our  imperfect  lives,  we 
want  to  grow  in  our  likeness  to  Him  and 
live  pure  and  holy  lives. 

Such  a relationship  of  love  is  necessary  if 
we  would  be  effective  witnesses.  True  wit- 
nessing is  sharing  a person  and  not  primari- 
ly a set  of  doctrines  or  a system  of  merits. 
If  we  do  not  have  a personal  relationship 
with  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  be  a witness. 

I believe  that  O.M.B.I.  has  helped  to 
prepare  us  for  service  in  God's  kingdom  by 
contributing  to  the  clarifying  of  our  think- 
ing, die  broadening  of  our  vision,  and  the 
deepening  of  our  dedication.  However,  we 
do  not  leave  the  atmosphere  of  O.M.B.I., 
we  do  not  step  upon  the  threshold  of  serv- 
ice, without  a feeling  of  hesitation.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  serve.  Many  of  us  have 
had  little  experience  in  facing  the  world 
with  die  message.  We  will  need  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  have  been  benefited  by  the 
experience  which  we  lack.  We  will  need 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Parents, 
friends,  faculty,  fellow  students— we  request 
your  prayers.  We  request  your  patience 
and  your  counsel. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  a feeling  of  hesi- 
tation that  we  go  forth.  It  is  also  with  a 


feeling  of  confidence.  We  know  that  Christ 
will  go  with  us. 

We  have  been  saved  to  serve.  We  want 
to  be  ready  to  go  or  stay  as  He  leads. 


The  Power  Behind  Faith 

By  Maurjne  Clements 

It  took  five  years  of  faith  for  Thomas  A. 
Edison  to  create  the  electric  light  bulb.  He 
tried  one  method  after  another  but  each 
time  it  failed  to  produce  a workable  in- 
candescent bulb.  However,  the  word  dis- 
couragement was  not  in  his  vocabulary.  He 
had  faith  such  an  object  could  be  made 
and  he  stayed  with  it  until  he  struck  the 
right  idea. 

“But  how  do  I find  faith?”  a young  man 
asked  his  minister  one  day  while  lying  on  a 
hospital  bed  after  suffering  a bad  accident. 
"I’ve  never  seen  anything  God  has  done. 
He  has  never  spoken  to  me.  How  can  I be- 
lieve in  someone  I don’t  even  know  exists?” 

The  minister  suggested  the  young  man 
close  his  eyes  and  just  pretend  there  was  a 
Power  out  there  somewhere  operating  the 
controls  of  the  universe  and  ask  Him  those 
same  questions.  With  a sheepish,  self-con- 
scious expression  on  his  face,  he  closed  his 
eyes.  “I  don’t  know  who  I’m  talking  to," 
he  began  hesitantly,  then  in  a whisper 
added,  “but  if  you’re  out  there,  I sure  wish 
you’d  make  yourself  known.  I need  some- 
body!" 

The  minister  left  a New  Testament  on 
the  young  man’s  bed  and  said,  “Keep  right 
on  talking  to  your  unknown  Friend.  He 
just  may  answer  you.” 

The  night  hours  dragged  on  slowly.  His 
legs  were  restless  and  his  brain  churned 
furiously,  denying  him  any  sleep.  Finally, 
he  opened  the  small  Testament  lying  on 
his  bed.  The  first  words  to  meet  his  eyes 
were,  “Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
fardiings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
before  God?  . . . Fear  not  therefore:  ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.” 

Did  God  actually  know  everybody  on 
earth?  Did  He  really  care  what  happened 
to  them?  Did  He  know  him— that  he  was 
in  the  hospital?  Impossible!  But  his  need 
for  help  prodded  him  to  think  more  about 
that  verse.  Was  God  king  of  some  other  in- 
visible world?  How  could  he  get  to  be  a 
citizen  of  it?  What  was  God  like?  He  found 
it  pleasant,  thinking  of  another  world.  He 
tried  to  imagine  that  he  was  talking  to  the 
director  of  it.  “I  guess  I’ll  call  you  God,” 
he  said,  half  aloud.  “The  minister  seemed 
to  think  of  you  as  a real  person.” 

The  nurse  woke  him  from  a deep  sleep 
the  next  morning.  He  felt  rested  and  re- 
laxed for  the  first  time  since  his  accident. 
Then  every  night  he  began  to  wait  with 
expectancy  until  the  lights  were  out  so  that 
he  could  talk  some  more  with  God  about 
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this  new  kingdom.  He  seemed  so  kindly, 
so  real,  he  felt  he  could  almost  reach  out 
and  touch  Him. 

Then  he  discovered  another  verse— John 
3:3:  "Except  a man  be  born  again,  he  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  He  had  al- 
ready seen  the  kingdom  of  God— in  his  im- 
agination. But  it  had  seemed  real  enough. 
Perhaps,  as  the  verse  suggested,  he  had  been 
born  again!  Strength  was  coming  back  into 
his  body.  His  problems  seemed  lighter  each 
time  he  listened  to  the  Voice.  When  the 
minister  came  again  to  visit,  the  young 
man  said,  “I  am  ready  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  God.  I am  convinced  now  that 
there  is  a God  because  I have  talked  with 
Him.” 

“Young  man,  you  have  learned  a valu- 
able lesson.  As  long  as  you  merely  talk 
about  Him,  you  will  always  have  your 
doubts,  but  not  until  you  walk  right  into 
His  presence  and  talk  to  Him  will  you  have 
that  indomitable  faith  in  His  power  that 
can  sustain  you  through  every  experience 
of  life.  Always  remember  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese proverb— ‘The  longest  journey  begins 
with  a single  step.’  ” 

Don’t  Lose  Your 
Leisure 

By  James  E.  Adams 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself,  "What  am 
I going  to  do  this  evening?  What  am  I go- 
ing to  do  with  myself  Saturday  afternoon?” 

When  people  quiz  themselves  like  that 
too  frequently,  they  do  one  of  two  things— 
nothing,  as  far  as  anything  really  enjoyable 
and  constructive  is  concerned,  or  they  get 
an  extra  job. 

Some  people  become  unnerved  through 
sheer  boredom  while  others  work  their 
nerves  to  a raw  edge.  This  all  adds  up  to 
overtime  for  the  psychiatrists.  Dr.  Donald 
C.  Greaves,  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  said  that 
leisure  without  some  constructive  purpose 
causes  a lack  of  self-expression  and  fulfill- 
ment in  a person’s  life  which  in  turn  can 
lead  to  mental  trouble. 

Aimless  leisure  is  not  as  all-important 
and  satisfying  as  people  once  supposed.  Dr. 
Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen  in  his  Chicago 
Tribune  column  said  that  “a  single  job 
well  done  and  followed  by  creative,  honor- 
able, and  satisfying  leisure”  is  the  best  way 
to  cope  with  the  “pressure  of  restlessness” 
in  our  modern  civilization. 

Do  you  know  that  you  are  very  special  to 
aged  and  shut-in  people?  Do  you  realize 
that  you  have  practically  an  open  door  to 
the  hearts  of  many  of  them?  Try  visiting 
someone  you  have  not  seen  in  church  for  a 
while.  Watch  the  look  almost  of  unbelief 
on  his  face  as  he  opens  the  door,  a look 
which  turns  to  a radiant  smile  when  he 


realizes  you  have  taken  time  to  visit  him. 
He  expects  a visit  from  his  pastor  now  and 
then  but  not  from  you.  So  you  become  a 
ray  of  sunlight  to  him  whether  you  are  a 
good  conversationalist  or  not.  In  fact,  he 
will  probably  do  most  of  the  talking. 

One  young  married  couple  determined 
that  visiting  was  not  going  to  be  a lost  art 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  They 
dropped  in  on  a friend  who  was  so  ill  and 
despondent  that  she  said,  “I’m  not  long  for 
this  world.”  But  the  visitors’  cheery,  spir- 
itual conversation  so  lifted  her  that  she  and 
her  entire  family  were  amazed  at  her  sud- 
den change  for  the  better.  And  just  the 
mention  of  the  sick  lady’s  name  in  the 
presence  of  that  couple  brings  a warm  feel- 
ing to  their  hearts  from  the  remembrance 
of  their  visit. 

George  learned  he  had  a certain  knack 
while  he  *was  in  high  school.  Several  of  his 
teachers  made  it  a point  to  draw  him  into 
discussions,  particularly  when  they  were 
about  to  conclude.  Now  people  visit  him 
practically  every  week  to  talk  about  their 
problems.  Why?  Because  he  has  all  the 
answers?  No.  Because  he  is  a good,  thought- 
ful listener:  he  is  sympathetic  and  does 
come  up  with  encouraging  words  and  at 
times  a solution. 

Sunday-school  teaching  and  preparation 
satisfyingly  fill  many  a leisure  hour.  When 
Joe  was  seventeen,  he  agreed  to  become  an 
assistant  teacher.  He  liked  it,  later  went 
to  college,  and  is  now  a public  school  teach- 
er. He  is  a happy  man. 

Helen  took  a college  theology  course  al- 
though she  had  no  plans  for  full-time  re- 
ligious work.  Now  she  has  a position  as  a 
bookkeeper  occupying  her  leisure  hours  in 
church  youth  work.  Pastors  and  people  for 
miles  around  are  familiar  with  her  success. 
No  dbubt  her  constant  association  with 
young  people  and  her  youthful  outlook 
have  shared  in  making  her  look  several 
years  younger  than  she  actually  is.  Many 
women  her  age  would  love  to  have  that 
said  of  them! 

Don’t  lose  your  leisure.  Don’t  miss  the 
richness  it  can  bring  to  your  life  and  to  the 
lives  of  others.  Use  it  now  so  that  you  will 
reap  rewards  from  it  in  time  and  for  all 
eternity. 

Museum  or 
Mission? 

By  John  K.  Brenneman 

“The  fifteenth  annual  antique  show  and 

sale  will  be  held  at  the Church 

next  Wednesday  through  Saturday.” 

What’s  your  reaction  to  the  above  radio 
announcement?  If  antiques  thrill  you,  you 
may  wish  you  could  attend.  However,  what’s 
the  connection  between  an  antique  show 


and  the  church?  What’s  the  purpose  of  the 
church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  How 
much  should  the  church  be  a relic  of  the 
past?  How  much  should  it  be  a present 
reality? 

In  the  above  situation  one  could  imagine 
the  church  being  somewhat  a museum.  It 
is  true  that  our  Christian  faith  is  concreted 
upon  strong  historical  foundations.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary.  However,  the  doctri- 
nal statement  of  many  churches  today  may 
only  be  a document  of  historical  memories 
and  past  glories. 

The  faith  of  the  fathers  is  superseded  by 
the  fancy  and  folly  of  the  spiritually  fam- 
ished. The  dust  of  the  saints  of  the  past 
rests  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  house  of 
worship.  At  the  same  time  dust  collects  on 
the  Bible  which  could  make  saints  of  the 
present  generation.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  Master's  house  has  become  a 
museum. 

Probably  the  real  reason  for  the  antique 
show  is  to  raise  money.  What  a pathetic 
picture!  The  church  of  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  has  lowered  itself  to  a historical 
pageant  to  gain  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Imagine  a body  of  saints  displaying 
what  great-grandfather  produced  in  order 
to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  fathers  today. 
But  do  we  do  any  better  when  we  depend 
upon  cake  sales  and  car  washes  to  do  the 
same? 

It  could  be  that  this  show  serves  as  a 
morale  builder  for  the  congregation.  Per- 
haps they  need  an  occasion  for  fellowship 
that  goes  beyond  the  weekly  prayer  meeting 
and  the  regular  Sunday  services.  After  all, 
the  Bible  does  say,  “Not  forsaking  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together.”  The 
more  fellowship  the  better  if  it  builds  mo- 
rale and  strengthens  us  in  Christ— even  if  it 
is  a group  of  80  at  a doggy  roast  and  only  a 
meager  20  at  prayer  meeting!  Maybe  your 
congregation  needs  no  “extras”  to  weld  you 
together.  Perhaps  you  are  blessed  with  mo- 
rale because  of  a burning  missionary  zeal. 

God  grant  every  congregation  this  sense 
of  mission.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  church 
justify  its  existence.  Other  organizations 
can  do  a far  better  job  of  selling  antiques 
and  raising  funds.  Only  the  church  has  a 
commission  from  God  to  proclaim  the 
Saviour.  Only  the  body  of  redeemed  saints 
can  offer  fellowship  which  has  an  eternal 
dimension. 

Where  do  we  stand?  The  church  can  be 
justified  as  a museum  only  if  it  is  a place 
where  the  ancient  Book  is  translated  into 
space-age  living.  But  it  can  never  become 
a vault  for  venerating  the  “good  old  days.” 
Money  can  be  raised  as  the  saints  are  moved 
by  Christ’s  love.  This  is  stewardship  with- 
out sales.  A genuine  commitment  to  Christ 
leads  to  an  enduring  fellowship  that  builds 
true  morale.  Only  then  can  the  church  ful- 
fill her  great  mission  in  the  world— to  make 
Christ  known. 
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Whom  Do  We  Glorify? 

By  Arthur  L.  Jackson 

Some  seek  headlines  while  others  covet 
footlights,  but  those  who  know  seek  a 
higher  glory. 

The  world  seeks  the  acclaim  of  its  fellow 
man  and  the  rewards  that  accrue  from 
power.  This  is  true  not  only  in  govern- 
ment but  also  in  the  field  of  education, 
industry,  music,  and  agriculture.  When  a 
man  who  possesses  more  finds  that  he  is 
bigger  in  the  eyes  of  others,  he  looks  at 
himself  rather  than  at  those  he  seeks  to 
serve. 

A man  of  wealth  seeks  the  prestige  of 
his  riches  and  tries  to  purchase  friendship 
and  luxury.  He  looks  at  those  in  his  peer 
group  and  seeks  to  outdo  them,  but  forgets 
that  neither  he  nor  they  are  standard 
setters,  and  so  there  is  no  standard.  By  this 
he  glorifies  his  riches  and  rarely  realizes 
that  he  is  a man  of  poverty,  nor  does  he 
think  of  his  judgment. 

A believer,  though  he  may  toil  and  amass 
some  wealth,  does  not  look  at  others,  for 
they  too  were  once  sinners,  and  many  still 
are.  He  does  not  look  at  himself  and  that 
which  he  has  accomplished  but,  rather,  he 
looks  to  the  Saviour  and  to  that  life  which 
was  given  for  him  that  he  might  live  anew. 

A believer  does  not  seek  headlines, 
though  often  he  may  find  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  them.  He  abstains  from  the  foot- 
lights or  other  self-glorifying  media  that 
overshadow  the  true  worth  of  man,  but 
rather  seeks  to  use  that  which  God  has  en- 
dowed him  with  and,  no  matter  how 
meager  it  may  be,  gives  thanks  and  glory 
to  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel. 

By  losing  himself  and  his  fellow  man  in 
the  eyes  of  the  cross,  he  finds  that  the  God 
who  made  all  is  a God  worthy  of  receiving 
glory,  for  He  is  the  God  of  glory  and 
truth. 

“Let  not  the  . . . mighty  man  glory  in 
his  might,  . . . but  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I am  the  Lord  which 
exercise  lovingkindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness,  in  the  earth”  (Jer.  9:23,  24) . 

My  Brother’s  Keeper 

By  N.  Steinmann 

"Am  I my  brother’s  keeper?”  No,  I find 
nothing  anywhere  in  the  Bible  to  indicate 
that  God  wants  me  to  be  my  brother’s 
keeper.  Prisons  and  zoos  have  keepers.  A 
keeper  has  rightful  authority  and  power 
over  others.  He  does  not  necessarily  have 
any  concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  under 
his  care,  and  if  he  does  have  such  a con- 
cern, it  is  a secondary  matter. 


In  Acts  16,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  was 
charged  to  keep  Paul  and  Silas  safely. 
"Who,  having  received  such  a charge,  thrust 
them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made  their 
feet  fast  in  the  stocks”  without  the  least 
concern  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his 
prisoners.  But  after  the  Lord  had  inter- 
vened in  behalf  of  His  faithful  servants 
with  an  earthquake,  his  attitude  was  com- 
pletely changed.  He  was  still  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  but  now  he  gladly  exercised  his 
responsibility  of  loving  concern  as  a broth- 
er. “And  he  took  them  the  same  hour  of 
the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes;  and 
was  baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway. 
And  when  he  had  brought  them  into  his 
house,  he  set  meat  before  them,  and  re- 
joiced, believing  in  God  with  all  his  house." 

“Abel  was  a keeper  of  sheep,”  and  at  the 
proper  time  he  exercised  his  rightful  au- 
thority as  a keeper,  and  slew  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock  to  bring  an  offering  to 
the  Lord. 

Cain,  in  his  anger,  slew  his  brother. 
Then,  when  the  Lord  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confess  his  awful  crime,  he  an- 
swered with  a lie,  “I  know  not,”  and  tried 
to  parry  with  the  question,  “Am  I my 
brother’s  keeper?”  It  was  true  that  God 
had  not  appointed  him  to  be  his  brother’s 
keeper,  but  in  his  jealous  rage  lie  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  role  of  his  broth- 
er’s keeper  instead  of  exercising  his  respon- 
sibility of  loving  concern  as  a brother. 

In  the  church  we  have  brethren,  not 
keepers.  The  Lord  is  our  keeper.  We  are 
commanded  to  love  the  brethren  and  to 
“love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.”  “Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.” 


OTHER  PROTESTANTS 

(Continued  from  page  715) 

practically  all  Mennonites  knew  and  es- 
teemed, who  recently  went  to  their  reward, 
be  used  here.  Ford  Berg  told  me,  “Any 
man  who  studies  Church  History  under 
Harold  S.  Bender  will  never  leave  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.”  Our  Anabaptist  forefath- 
ers said  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  con- 
stitute the  apostate  church,  for  the  sword 
and  gallows  of  both  felt  alike  on  their 
necks.  Both  were  determined  to  extermi- 
nate from  the  earth  those  who  dared  to  be 
New  Testament  Christians. 

The  Anabaptists  were  die  only  true 
church  in  those  days.  There  were  those  in 
the  state  churches  who  protested  and  pos- 
sibly were  Christians.  So  today,  we  do  not 
dechristianize  non-Mennonite  Christians. 
We  rejoice  in  them,  and  thank  God  for 
the  many  Protestant  historians  and  schol- 
ars, writers,  for  their  tremendous  help  in 
clearing  Reformation  records  of  the  hostile 
“stigmata”  attached  to  Anabaptists,  and  for 
their  forthright  declarations  of  New  Testa- 
ment truth.  May  it  please  the  Lord  to  yet 
consummate  the  second  half  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Protestantism. 


STRANGE  GODS 
(Continued  from  page  708) 

is  in  heaven;  from  whence  also  we  look  for 
the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who 
shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able 
even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself” 
(Phil.  3:20,  21). 

In  that  day  the  Epicureans  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  body,  and  the  description 
fits  the  modern  age  with  its  glorification  of 
the  physical,  “whose  glory  is  in  their 
shame.”  In  contrast,  the  Christians  are  a 
colony  of  heaven  and  their  conduct  should 
befit  their  citizenship. 

Some  Differences 

We  are  not  legislating  conduct,  and 
realize  that  what  is  considered  good  de- 
corum in  one  part  of  the  country  is  frowned 
upon  in  another— in  one  area  there  is  no 
conscience  on  tobacco,  in  another  on 
movies,  or  on  mixed  bathing.  And  in  these 
places  applications  of  such  passages  as 
“What?  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you” 
and  "have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruit- 
ful works  of  darkness,”  or  “modest  apparel,” 
are  touched  upon  very  lightly. 

Some  appetites  are  natural  and  need  to 
be  governed  with  temperance;  others  are 
acquired  and  should  be  denied  with  total 
abstinence;  any  may  become  gods  and  mas- 
ter us.  Someone  has  said  that  the  effect  of 
many  a sermon  is  ruined  by  a Sunday 
dinner. 

Certainly  the  human  body  is  a god  of 
millions,  and  our  hospitals  and  peniten- 
tiaries are  filled  with  worshipers  of  the 
flesh.  Anyone  who  is  a slave  to  physical 
appetites  should  remember  I Cor.  6:20, 
"For  ye  are  bought  with  a price:  therefore 
glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spir- 
it, which  are  God’s.” 

Our  Lord  said,  “He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  . . . son  or  daughter  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me”  (Matt.  10:37).  While 
Abraham  loved  Isaac,  he  proved  that  he  did 
not  love  Isaac  more  than  God.  Do  we  love 
our  loved  ones  more  than  we  love  God? 

Lovers  of  Self 

One  more  idol  I want  to  mention.  We 
are  told  in  the  last  day  that  many  will  be 
"lovers  of  their  own  selves”  (II  Tim.  3:2). 
There  is  a sense  in  which  we  are  to  love 
ourselves,  for  we  are  to  love  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves,  but  many  a man  makes  him- 
self his  god.  Our  Lord  said  that  if  we  fol- 
low Him,  we  must  deny  self. 

The  Macedonians  first  gave  themselves. 
Self  is  the  hardest  idol  to  overthrow.  Min- 
isterial ambitions,  denominational  pride, 
energy  of  the  flesh— all  try  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Spirit.  An  old  popular  song  said: 
“I  love  me;.  I love  me;  I’m  wild  about  my- 
self.” Today  the  egotist  parades  himself 
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and  calls  it  a testimony;  the  gossiper’s 
tongue  is  as  sharp  as  ever,  but  now  it  is 
“my  honest  opinion."  But  translated  it  still 
says,  “I  love  myself.  I’m  wild  about  myself." 

What  is  your  idol?  Put  away  the  strange 
gods;  turn  from  these  vanities  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God. 

“The  dearest  idol  I have  known, 
Whate’er  that  idol  be, 

Help  me  that  idol  to  dethrone 
And  worship  only  Thee." 

A missionary  noticed  in  his  congregation 
a native  clutching  tightly  in  his  hand  an 
idol.  As  the  speaker  presented  the  Gospel, 
the  hand  gradually  relaxed  until  the  idol 
dropped  to  the  floor.  Oh,  that  there  would 
be  a letting  go  of  our  idols! 

“Lord  Jesus,  I long  to  be  perfectly 
whole; 

I want  Thee  forever  to  live  in  my  soul; 

Break  down  ev’ry  idol,  cast  out 
ev’ry  foe; 

Now  wash  me,  and  I shall  be  whiter 
than  snow.” 


Church  Camps 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center 

LATE  SUMMER  SCHEDULE 

Missionary  Bible  Conference— Aug.  22-29 

"Stewards  of  the  Gospel”  is  the  theme  of 
this  conference  intended  for  Bible  study, 
inspiration,  and  missionary  education.  The 
theme  will  be  discussed  by  missionaries 
from  many  fields,  and  by  the  guest  speaker, 
Donald  Davies,  former  missionary  and  now 
professor  of  religion  at  Lincoln  University, 
Oxford,  Pa.  Director  for  the  week  will  be 
Dorsa  Mishler,  personnel  secretary  for  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties. 

Senior  Citizens’  Retreat— Aug.  29-Sept.  5 
Pastor  Milton  Brackbill,  Paoli,  Pa.,  will 
lead  the  Bible  study  periods  during  this 
week  of  fellowship  for  persons  who  are  re- 
tired or  nearing  retirement.  Moses  Sla- 
baugh,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be  in  charge 
of  other  discussions  and  films  of  interest  to 
the  group.  A high  light  of  this  retreat  is 
the  sharing  of  hobbies  and  other  interests 
by  the  campers. 

Labor  Day  Weekend— Sept.  5-7 
These  days  are  open  for  families  or  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  come  to  Laurelville 
to  relax  before  the  beginning  of  busy  fall 
schedules.  The  only  planned  program  will 
be  short  daily  worship  periods. 

For  more  information  or  reservations, 
write  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter, Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  Phone: 
412  423-9056. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

John  King  of  the  South  Christian  Street 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  celebrated  his  102nd 
birthday,  Aug.  2. 

David  Eshleman,  pastor  of  the  Smithville, 
Ohio,  congregation,  recently  spoke  at  the 
midnight  prayer  meeting  at  the  Baptist 
Church,  Rittman,  Ohio.  Men  who  work  the 
second  shift  support  this  service  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Ralph  Palmer,  Denbigh,  Va.,  has  been 
distributing  tracts  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  this  summer.  They  are  being  well 
received.  Now  he  needs  to  place  another 
order  at  Herald  Press,  but  does  not  have 
funds  available.  Anyone  wishing  to  con- 
tribute may  send  donations  to  him  or  direct- 
ly to  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  marking 
the  contribution  for  the  Palmer  Tract 
Fund. 

A.  Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will 
serve  as  assistant  pastor  at  the  Clinton 
Frame  congregation.  His  present  address  is 
4307  South  Main  Street,  Coshen,  Ind. 

Change  of  address:  Luke  Martin  from  42 
Nguyen  Phi  Khanh  to  Box  991,  Saigon, 
Vietnam.  Arthur  L.  Jackson  from  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  to  318  East  Marshall  St.,  Norris- 
town, Pa.  Robert  C.  Keener  from  135 
Greenfield,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  280  Strasburg 
Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602.  Phone:  717 
392-5816. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Glen 
Allan,  Out.;  one  at  Listowel,  Ont.;  seven  at 
Lichty’s,  East  Earl,  Pa.;  one  at  Frazer,  Mal- 
vern, Pa. 

David  Hathaway,  Philadelphia,  Mo.,  at 
Morrison,  111.,  Aug.  24-30. 

Calendar 

Little  Eden  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich. 

Rest.  Relaxation.  Meditation  I.  Aug.  22-29. 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  II,  Sept.  1-7. 

Black  Rock  Retreat 

Christian  Family  Business  Retreat,  Aug.  1 9-23. 
Adult  Retreat,  Sept.  5-7. 

Women’s  Retreat,  Oct.  9,  10. 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention.  Kitchener  Memorial 
Auditorium.  Kitchener.  Ont..  Aug.  19-22. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
50th  anniversary  program,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  Aug.  26-30. 
Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference. 

Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford.  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo..  West  Pikes  Peak  at  Thirty- 
Third,  Sept.  5-7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans..  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E..  Kitchener.  Ont..  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege. Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board.  Roanoke  Church.  Eureka, 
April  23.  24. 

* 

If  He  is  the  Creator  of  us  all,  why  can’t 
we  worship  Him  together  in  the  beauty  of 
our  colors?— Samuel  A.  Toye  in  Foolscap. 


Births 

' Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Augsburger,  David  and  Nancy  (Wert),  Broad- 
way, Va.,  second  daughter,  Judith  Anne,  July 
2,  1964. 

Beckler,  Norman  and  Diane  (Saltzman),  Mil- 
ford, Nebr.,  first  child,  Denise  Lynelle,  July  17, 
1964. 

Buerge,  Harold  and  Emogene  (Zimmerman), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,'  Lisa  Jo,  June  18, 
1964  (by  adoption). 

Burkholder,  Ivan  and  Gloria  (High),  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Audrey 
Lynne,  July  31,  1964. 

Castillo,  Alfredo  and  Natalia,  Chicago,  111., 
third  daughter,  Naomi,  July  19,  1964. 

Headings,  Elton  and  Beulah  (Yoder),  White- 
field,  Miss.,  first  child.  Sherrill  Rose,  July  23, 
1964. 

Herr,  Glenn  and  Naomi  (Noll),  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Janet  Louise, 
July  20.  1964. 

Hess,  John  C.  and  Anna  Mary  (Engle), 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Karen  Marie, 
July  31,  1964. 

Horst,  Leonard  Eugene  and  Elsie  Mae  (Mar- 
tin), Hagerstown,  Md.,  first  child,  Dewayne 
Eugene,  July  24,  1964. 

Hurst,  Dr.  Luke  R.  and  Pearl  (Mast),  Penn 
Laird,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Carol  Grace,  Mav 
8,  1964. 

Kauffman,  Paul  E.  and  Erma  (King),  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Bruce  Allen,  July  31, 
1964. 

Lautzenheiser,  Warren  and  Elda  (Horst), 
Dalton.  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Maria  Ruth,  born  April  28,  1964;  received  for 
adoption,  July  9,  1964. 

Mack,  Jesse  E.  and  Thelma  (Landes),  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  second  son.  Kelvin  Lamar,  July  3, 
1964. 

Miller,  Wilbur  and  Romaine  (Shenk),  Black 
Rock  Retreat,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  second  child, 
first  son,  Randall  Reo,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Mumaw,  David  K.  and  Eleanor  (Eby),  Blacks- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Marcia  Lavonne,  July  30, 
1964. 

Nice,  Curtis  and  Gladys  (Detweiler),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kevin  Dale,  Aug. 
1,  1964. 

Nice,  Stan  and  Marge  (Brunk),  Albany, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Carla  Sue,  July  29,  1964. 

Nisly,  Albert  and  Amanda  (Gingerich),  Ar- 
thur. III.,  first  and  second  children,  Debra  Ann 
and  Denette  Jane,  July  14,  1964. 

Nisly,  Enos  and  Delores  (Stutzman),  Amity, 
Oreg.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Loren  Gene, 
July  16,  1964. 

Roth,  Ivan  and  Lola  (Kennel),  Albany,  Oreg., 
sixth  child,  third  daughter,  Mary  Anne,  July  1, 
1964. 

Roth,  Lonnie  and  Janice  (Miller),  Friend, 
Nebr.,  first  child,  Paula  Jo,  July  22,  1964. 

Schrock,  Delbert  and  Betty  (Yoder),  La- 
grange, Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Gable 
Allen,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Short,  Max  and  Ruthann  (Beck),  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Vickie 
Sue,  July  15,  1964. 

Sommerfeld,  Keith  Milton  and  Shirley  (Dil- 
ler),  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  first  child,  Daryl  An- 
drew, July  31,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Monroe  and  Julia  Ann  (Esben- 
shade).  New  Holland,  Pa„  first  child,  Duane 
Monroe,  May  25,  1964. 

Yoder,  Clarence  A.  and  Wilma,  third  child, 
a daughter,  Jayne  Renae,  July  19,  1964. 

Yoder,  Lester  S.  and  Margaret  (Steiner), 
third  child,  second  son,  Timothy  Ray,  Aug.  2, 
1964. 

Yutzy,  Raymond  E.  and  Alta  Mae  (Shetler), 
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Hutchinson,  Kans.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Ken- 
neth Lee,  July  21,  1964. 

Zehr,  Clifford  Julius  and  Geraldine  Edna 
(Gingerich),  Copenhagen,  N.Y.,  tenth  child, 
second  daughter,  Eleanor  Marie,  July  23,  1964. 

Zehr,  Ralph  and  Betty  (Strong),  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  James, 
Aug.  3,  1964. 

Zook,  Gilbert  S.  and  Dorothy  (Helmuth), 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Dale, 
July  21,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Birkey,  Shirley  Mae,  daughter  of  Elmer  and 
Hazel  (Swartzendruber)  Birkey,  was  born  at 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  April  30,  1948;  died  by  drown- 
ing at  the  North  Twin  Lake,  southwest  of 
Manson,  Iowa,  July  25,  1964;  aged  16  y.  2 m. 
25  d.  Besides  her  parents,  she  is  survived  by 
one  brother  (Larry),  one  sister  (Sandra),  and 
grandparents  (John  Birkey,  Sr.,  and  Ernest  and 
Sarah  Swartzendruber).  From  her  youth  she 
attended  Sunday  school  and  church  at  the 
Manson  Mennonitc  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  28,  in  charge  of  Nick 
Stoltzfus  and  James  Detweiler;  interment  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Daniel  J.,  son  of  Christian  and  Fan- 
nie (Jantzi)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Minnesota, 
May  2,  1902;  died  unexpectedly  at  the  home  of 
his  son  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Out.,  June  29,  1964; 
aged  62  y.  1 m.  27  d.  On  Aug.  12,  1925.  he  was 
married  to  Susan  Lichty,  who  died  in  March, 
1962.  On  Dec.  6,  1963,  lie  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Wagler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Elmer).  2 daughters  (Mary— 
Mrs.  Nelson  Leis  and  Viola— Mrs.  Lome 
Streichcr),  12  grandchildren.  2 brothers 
(Christian  and  John),  and  2 sisters  (Fannie— 
Mrs.  Peter  .Slcckley  and  Mattie— Mrs.  Clayton 
Leis).  Two  brothers  predeceased  him.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Riverdalc  Church,  Millbank, 
Out.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July  2, 
in  charge  of  Menno  Zehr  and  David  Jantzi. 

Hackman,  Andrew  H.,  son  of  Willis  B.  and 
Annie  (Hess)  Hackman,  was  born  Dec.  17,  1903; 
tlied  during  his  sleep  at  his  home.  Manheim. 
Pa.,  June  29,  1964;  aged  60  y.  6 in.  12  (I.  He 
was  married  to  Ada  Horst,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 brothers  (Henry  H..  Willis  H„ 
Waller  H.,  and  Richard  H.)  and  2 half  sisters 
(Emma— Mrs.  William  White  anti  Mrs.  Roy 
Plalzgraff).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hernley 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July 
2,  in  charge  of  Clyde  Melzler.  Paul  Winner, 
and  Robert  Turner. 

Halteman,  Emma  M.,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  June  18.  1878,  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Carrie— Mrs.  Titus 
Landes,  Franconia,  Pa.,  July  20,  1964;  aged 
86  y.  I m.  2 d.  On  Dec.  9.  1899,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Abram  H.  Halteman,  who  died  Sept. 
It),  I960.  Besides  her  daughter,  one  grand- 
child and  5 great-grandchildren  survive.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  24,  in  charge  of 
Leroy  Godshall  and  Curtis  Bergey. 

Landis,  Lizzie  Ann  (Shoemaker),  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co..  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1877;  died  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter  Ida— Mrs.  Elmer 
Kratz,  Elroy,  Pa.,  July  28,  1964;  aged  86  y. 
II  ni.  4 d.  On  Sept.  10.  1897,  she  was  married 
to  Isaiah  M.  Landis,  who  died  in  1920.  Sur- 
viving are  6 children  (Elwootl  S„  Jacob  S„ 
Isaiah  S..  Edith  S.— Mrs.  Howard  F.  Bergey, 
Amanda  S.— Mrs.  Titus  M.  Landis,  and  Ida  S. 
—Mrs.  Elmer  Kratz),  24  grandchildren,  57  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 great-great-grandchildren. 
Two  daughters  preceded  her  in  death.  She 


was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  2,  in  charge  of 
Leroy  Godshall  and  Curtis  Bergey. 

Litwiller,  Delilah,  daughter  of  J.  F.  and 
Elizabeth  (Bender)  Swartzendruber,  was  born 
at  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  April  24,  1881;  died  at  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  July  25,  1964;  aged  83  y.  3 m.  1 d. 
On  Dec.  25,  1900,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Lit- 
willer, who  died  48  years  ago.  Surviving  are  6 
children  (Jacob  F.,  Anna— Mrs.  Ray  Miller,  Ida 
—Mrs.  Albert  Beckler,  Harold,  Isaiah,  and 
Laura— Mrs.  Ben  Yoder),  13  grandchildren, 
and  27  great-grandchildren.  One  daughter 
died  in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Upper  Deer  Creek  C.M.  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  27,  in  charge  of  Walter 
Beachy  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber;  interment 
in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Kathryn  E.,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Barbara  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Howard  Co., 
Ind.,  June  5,  1900;  died  at  her  home  in  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  July  27,  1964;  aged  64  y.  1 m.  22  d. 
On  Oct.  27,  1936,  she  was  married  to  Christian 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Mrs.  Khristine  Miller,  Mrs.  Marlene 
Miller,  and  Mrs.  Clarice  Stauffer),  one  grand- 
child, 7 stepchildren,  13  stepgrandchildren,  19 
step-great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Freda 
Troycr,  Mrs.  Alice  Rcber,  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Sharp),  and  one  brother  (Fred).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Fairview  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  July  30,  in  charge  of 
Harvey  Handrich. 

Schrag,  William,  was  born  at  Zurich,  Ont., 
Jan.  10,  1910;  died  at  the  Porter  Memorial 
Hospital,  Valparaiso,  Ind..  June  15,  1964;  aged 
54  y.  5 m.  5 d.  On  Aug.  19,  1939,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Bonita  Birky,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (William  C.),  one  daughter 
(Elizabeth),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Roy  Gilroy  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Peachy),  and  3 brothers  (Lewis, 
Allen,  and  Gordon).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hopewell  Church,  Kouts,  Ind.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  17.  in  charge  of  Eman- 
uel S.  Birky  and  Samuel  Miller. 

Schwartzentruber,  David,  son  of  David  and 
Rebecca  (Kuepfer)  Schwartzentruber.  was  born 
in  Mornington  Twp.,  Out.,  Jan.  19.  1908;  died 
of  a heart  condition  at  the  Listowcl  Memorial 
Hospital,  July  19,  1964;  aged  56  y.  6 m.  On 
June  5,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Sylvia  Kipfer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Glenn, 
David,  Orval,  and  Donald),  2 daughters  (Mar- 
cella—Mrs.  Lester  Roth  and  Marlene— Mrs. 
Harold  Schultz),  one  sister  (Clara— Mrs.  Reuben 
Slcckley),  and  10  grandchildren.  Two  brothers 
and  one  sister  predeceased  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Riverdalc  Church,  Millbank, 
Out.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July 
22,  in  charge  of  Menno  Zehr  and  David  Jantzi. 

Streicher,  Solomon,  soil  of  John  and  Magda- 
lena (Bender)  Streicher.  was  born  near  Welles- 
ley, Out.,  Jan.  23,  1877;  died  at  Avon  Crest 
Hospital,  Stratford,  Out.,  June  18,  1964;  aged 
87  y.  4 in.  26  d.  On  Nov.  5,  1901,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Bella  Yantzi,  who  died  March  1,  1962. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  and  one  son  (Bar- 
bara—Mrs.  David  Schwartzendrubcr,  Magda- 
lena—Mrs.  Aron  Stere,  and  Elmer),  2 brothers 
(Ezra  and  David),  12  grandchildren,  and  21 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Tavistock  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  June  20,  in  charge  of  Henry  Yantzi,  Ver- 
non Zehr,  Dan  Wagler,  and  Dan  Zehr. 

Thomas,  Foster  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Emma 
(Schull)  Thomas,  was  born  March  9,  1894;  died 
at  Hollsopplc,  Pa.,  July  20,  1964;  aged  70  y. 
4 in.  II  d.  Surviving  are  the  widow,  the  former 
Katie  Thomas,  and  one  son  (Glenn  E.),  4 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (LeRoy  and  Albert).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Blougli  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  in  charge  of  Harry  C.  Blough 
and  Elvin  Holsopple. 

Winey,  Minnie  Alice,  daughter  of  Joel  and 
Susannah  (Huber)  Good,  was  born  at  Garden 


City,  Mo.,  Aug.  23,  1884;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
July  24,  1964;  aged  79  y.  11  m.  1 d.  On  Jan.  26, 
1905,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  G.  Winey, 
who  died  April  3,  1960.  Surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Lois  and  Mabel— Mrs.  Paul  Drinnon)  and 
7 grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Goshen  College  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home,  July  27, 
in  charge  of  John  Mosemann,  A.  E.  Kreider, 
and  J.  Kore  Zook;  interment  in  Violett  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Mayme  Lucille,  daughter  of  M.  F.  and 
Mahala  (Troyer)  Boyts,  was  born  near  Crystal 
Springs,  Kans.,  Sept.  14,  1916;  died  as  the  result 
of  an  auto  accident  at  Harper,  Kans.,  July  30, 
1964;  aged  47  y.  10  m.  16  d.  On  May  1,  1938, 
she  was  married  to  David  J.  Yoder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Phyllis — 
Mrs.  Willard  Widmer,  Dean,  Julia— Mrs.  Bob 
Gerber,  Lynford,  Judy,  Timothy,  and  Victor), 
2 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Feme— Mrs.  Harve 
Yoder),  and  3 brothers  (Ernest,  Earl,  and  Roy). 
Her  parents  and  one  sister  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Crystal 
Springs  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  2,  in  charge  of  Alvin  D.  Kauffman 
and  Henry  J.  King. 

Zook,  Susan  C.,  daughter  of  Menno  S.  and 
Nancy  Beiler,  was  Ixirn  near  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Nov.  8,  1883;  died  at  her  home,  June  17,  1964; 
aged  80  y.  7 m.  9 d.  She  was  married  to  Morris 
Zook,  who  passed  away  Feb.  3.  1964.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Stoltzfus  and 
Nancy),  4 sons  (M.  Simon,  Morris,  Jr.,  Omar, 
and  Jacob),  24  grandchildren,  and  18  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the 
Amish  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  home,  June  19,  in  charge  of  Samuel  Fisher 
and  Stephen  Fisher:  interment  in  Stoltzfus 
Cemetery. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  lo  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Beiler— Smoker.— John  I.  Beiler,  Kennedy- 
ville,  Md.,  Mennonitc  Christian  Fellowship 
cong.,  and  Shirley  Ann  Smoker,  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Ira  A.  Kurtz  at  Con- 
estoga, Aug.  1,  1964. 

Birky— Sherwood.— Myron  Birky,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  Vivian  Sherwood,  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
by  Roy  Hamman  and  Emanuel  S.  Birky  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Mishawaka,  May  29,  1964. 

Cordell— Hunsecker.— Glenn  R.  Cordell,  Mari- 
on (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Constance  Hunsecker,  Rock 
Hill  cong.,  McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  by  Amos  E. 
Martin  at  Rock  Hill,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Eash— Graber.— Richard  Eash  and  Judith 
Graber,  both  of  the  Locust  Grove  cong..  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  by  E.  J.  Leinbach  at  the  church, 
Aug.  1,  1964. 

Erb— Leichty.— Allen  H.  Erb,  Hesston,  Kans., 
Pennsylvania  cong.,  and  Malinda  E.  Leichty, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Erie  E.  Bon- 
trager  at  his  home,  Vestaburg,  Mich.,  July  30, 
1964. 

Gerber— Steckly.— Ralph  Gerber,  Wellesley, 
Out.,  and  Joanne  Steckly,  Milverton,  Ont.,  both 
of  the  Riverdale  cong.,  by  Menno  Zehr  at  the 
church,  June  27,  1964. 

Kinzer— Miller.— Paul  Amos  Kinzer,  Goshen 
College  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Allene  Miller, 
North  Goshen  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Russel 
Krabill  at  North  Goshen,  July  25,  1964. 

Klassen  — Erb.  — Corney  Klassen,  Vineland, 
Out.,  United  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Joy  A.  Erb, 
Zurich,  Out.,  Blake  cong.,  by  Ephraim  Ginge- 
rich at  Blake,  July  25,  1964. 
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Longacher— Landis.— David  Wayne  Longach- 
er,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Warwick  River  cong., 
and  Marilyn  Jean  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Church,  by  Maurice  W. 
Landis,  father  of  the  bride,  at  the  Chapel  of 
Lancaster  Theological  Seminary,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Mast— Yoder— Floyd  Mast,  Middlebury  (Ind.) 
cong.,  and  Theda  Yoder,  North  Main  Street 
cong.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  by  Homer  F.  North  at 
the  North  Main  Street  Church,  July  12,  1964. 

Sager— Kauffman.— Donald  E.  Sager,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.,  Bethel  Baptist  cong.,  and  Shirley 
Kauffman,  La  Junta  (Colo.)  cong.,  by  Paul  H. 
Martin  at  the  Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church, 
July  28,  1964. 

Troyer— Knepp.— Edwin  Troyer,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  and  Fern  Knepp,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  by 
Edwin  Knepp  at  the  Pleasant  Grove  C.M. 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  7,  1964. 

# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

American  Baptists  and  the  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ)  will  pub- 
lish jointly  a new  hymnal  to  be  ready  in 
197(h 

* * * 

A record  budget  of  SI, 649, 500  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964-65  was  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Ministerial  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
God  (Anderson,  Ind.).  In  a race  relations 
resolution,  the  Assembly  said  "the  princi- 
ple of  segregation  based  on  color,  race, 
caste,  or  ethnic  origin  is  a denial  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  ethic  which  stems  from 
the  basic  premise  of  our  Lord  that  all  men 
are  the  children  of  God.” 

* * # 

Vaughn  Fults  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  82,000-member 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  at  its 
134th  General  Assembly  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  new  moderator,  a 54-year-old 
native  of  Beech  Grove,  Tenn.,  was  or- 
dained in  1930  and  in  addition  to  holding 
three  pastorates— his  present  post  since  1955 
—has  been  active  in  revival  work  through- 
out the  denomination. 

* * * 

The  Church  of  England  now  has  a bap- 
tized membership  of  27  million  in  Great 
Britain,  although  only  about  3 million  can 
be  counted  on  as  regular  churchgoers. 

* » # 

Some  2,700  Lutheran  - produced  radio 
broadcasts,  ranging  from  spot  announce- 
ments to  half-hour  shows,  are  aired  weekly 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

• * # 

Take  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department’s 
word  for  it— people  in  this  country,  alto- 
gether, will  drink  more  than  100  million 
barrels  of  beer  this  year.  That  figures  out 
to  16  gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  (In  1963,  it  was  15.2  gallons.)  It 
means  that  §2.5  billion  in  sales  will  be  rung 
up  by  the  nation’s  brewers.  During  this 
time,  the  agency  predicts,  §950  million 
worth  of  whisky  and  other  distilled  bever- 


ages will  be  sold.  Last  year,  people  in  this 
country  drank  258,979,291  gallons  of  liquor, 
or  1.39  gallons  for  every  person.  Whisky 
production  in  the  U.S.  dropped  by  about 
22  per  cent  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  although  production  of  gin,  vodka, 
and  brandy  increased  during  that  time. 

# # # 

Delegates  to  the  75th  Assembly  of  the 
Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
called  for  a total  ban  on  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  on  radio  and  television.  Their 
resolution  said  a total  ban  is  preferable  but 
indicated  a willingness  to  compromise  with 
bans  against  such  advertising  during  times 
when  teen-agers  are  watching,  and  associa- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  with  “heroes 
and  loyalties”  idolized  by  youth. 

# # # 

The  president  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Church  of  America  asserted  at  its  annual 
meeting  that  too  many  members  are  using 
the  church  to  escape  from  reality,  instead  of 
taking  strong  stands  on  controversial  social 
issues.  Dr.  Arnold  T.  O’son  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  his  presidential  address,  called  on 
the  denomination  to  "come  out  of  its  hid- 
ing place”  and  face  such  issues  as  racial 
segregation,  prayers  in  public  schools, 
politics,  and  government  scandals.  “Are 
we  not  to  face  realities,”  he  said,  “and  sup- 
port every  authority,  back  up  every  pend- 
ing legislation,  and  observe  every  ordinance 
which  will  guarantee  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities to  all  of  our  citizens?” 

# * # 

Leaders  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
condemned  the  “popular  ecumenical  move- 
ment of  togetherness  at  any  price”  but  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  consider  mergers  with 


other  holiness  denominations  of  the  Wes- 
leyan tradition.  The  joint  message  of  the 
church’s  six  superintendents,  read  to  the 
denomination’s  quadrennial  General  As- 
sembly in  session  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  said 
church  unions  resulting  from  the  ecumen- 
ical movement  thus  far  “have  little  more  to 
commend  them  than  larger  total  member- 
ship statistics.”  The  movement  has  failed 
to  show  any  great  spiritual  gains,  the  mes- 
sage said. 

• * * 

New  pressures  on  Christians  by  the  re- 
gime in  Red  China  are  aimed  at  prevention 
of  adult  baptism  and  the  eradication  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  Sunday  school  throughout 
the  country.  Measures  recently  made  effec- 
tive by  the  communists  were  described  in 
Hong  Kong  by  refugees,  including  a Roman 
Catholic  priest.  The  first  law  enacted  re- 
quires a c'ergyman  literally  to  guarantee 
forever  that  the  adult  he  baptizes  will  not 
commit  an  offense  against  the  state. 

Under  its  provisions  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  baptism  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Religious  Affairs.  That  office 
checks  names  against  lists  of  known  “land- 
owners,  counter-revolutionaries,  and  cul- 
prits from  labor  reform.”  Should  a candi- 
date pass  this  first  test  the  onus  is  placed 
on  the  clergyman.  Before  the  baptismal 
ceremony  is  permitted,  he  must  guarantee 
that  the  candidate  will  never  be  guilty  of 
“anti-state”  activity  and  infraction  of  any 
law  is  considered  “anti-state”  by  the  regime. 
A second  measure  is  designed  to  guarantee 
that  Chinese  children  will  have  no  religious 
training  until  they  reach  the  age  of  18.  Its 
effect,  refugees  said,  was  to  close  down 
church  instruction,  since  parents  are  fearful 
of  the  law. 


^ REVELATION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

by  J.  B.  Smith 
edited  by  J.  Otis  Yoder 


A REVELATION 
OF  JESUS  i 
CHRIST  ? 


A commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation  for 
the  layman.  The  author  was  very  conscientious 
in  letting  the  Bible  be  its  own  commentary  and 
thus  limits  himself  largely  to  prophecies  re- 
lated to  Revelation  by  actual  quotation.  $5.75 
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He  who  bears  his  burden 
With  joy  and  purpose 
In  a barren  place, 

Changes  barrenness  to  beauty 
And  futility  to  faith. 

-D. 
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School  Ahead-Danger? 

By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 

“I  feel  so  safe  when  my  children  are  in  school,”  said  a mother,  as 
she  prepared  to  drive  home  after  dropping  off  a son  and  daughter  at 
the  junior  high. 

But  that  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mothers  who  taxi  their  boys  and  girls  to  school  today  are  more 
likely  to  feel  oppression  and  forboding  as  the  school  doors  close  behind 
the  youth.  So  much  has  been  written  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines! 

For  instance,  that  could  be  a dope  peddler— that  man  lurking  at 
the  corner.  And,  remember,  the  neighbor  boy  laughed  when  he  said, 
“Oh,  sure,  everybody  cheats!”  And  what  about  the  three  high-school 
girls  (from  good  homes,  mind  you)  who  were  expelled  last  month 
because  of  pregnancy?  And,  speaking  of  high  school,  take  a look  at  the 
number  of  fast  cars  parked  in  the  lot.  Which  teen-ager  will  die  a violent 
death  before  nightfall? 

College,  of  course,  comes  in  for  more  notoriety  than  the  lower 
schools.  Responsible  journals  and  papers  report  on  the  changing  sex 
standards  of  a “liberated  generation.”  Faculties  and  administrative 
officers  have  despaired  to  the  point  of  allowing  unrestricted  dormitory 
“visitation.”  Chastity,  for  what  is  said  to  be  a large  segment  of  the 
student  population,  is  thought  of  as  an  awkward  condition  which  must 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a matter  of  information  or  curiosity,  all  of  this  is  disturbing 
enough,  but  how  is  it  for  parents  of  high-school  and  college  young 
people? 

I happen  to  be  a parent  whose  son  will  be  entering  college  this  fall. 

A friend  of  mine  has  a daughter,  a beautiful  girl  who  will  soon  go 
to  a distant  university. 

How  shall  the  two  of  us  feel  at  ease  concerning  the  future  of  our 
children?  It  is  not  a question  of  our  standing  aloof,  and  saying,  “My, 
my,  what  will  these  young  people  be  up  to  next?”  These  young  peo- 
ple are  our  young  people,  and  their  failure  or  success  will  be  our  failure 
or  success.  If  tragedy  or  disease  comes  to  the  son  or  daughter,  we  will 
suffer  doubly  because  our  love  is  pledged  to  them  forever. 

There  must  be  something  that  will  comfort  us.  We  just  cannot 
think  of  schools  as  the  prime  danger  spot  of  any  community. 

(Continued  on  page  732) 


jj?  FIELD  NOTES 

Frequently  pastors  in  Nigeria,  whose 
churches  use  the  “common”  cup  in  their 
communion  services,  have  asked  where  they 
can  get  communion  sets.  Are  there  congre- 
gations in  the  U.S.  who  no  longer  use  the 
common  cup  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
make  available  their  old  sets  of  cups  with 
the  flagon?  If  so,  please  write  to  Edwin  I. 
Weaver,  c/o  the  Mission  Board,  1711  Prai- 
rie Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Christian  Writers’  Fellowship  of  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  will  meet  at  1:30  p.m., 
Sunday,  Sept.  20,  at  the  home  of  John  K. 
Brenneman.  Directions:  follow  Pa.  Route 
324  (New  Danville  Pike)  from  Lancaster  for 
2V2.  miles  to  just  north  of  New  Danville. 
Anyone  interested  in  writing  is  invited  to 
bring  a manuscript  for  criticism. 

The  CPS  and  I-W  men  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan  will  hold  their  13th 
reunion  at  Camp  Mack,  Milford,  Ind.,  Sept. 
13.  Basket  dinner  at  noon. 

Harvest  and  Sunday-school  meeting  all 
day  Sept.  13,  at  Myerstown,  Pa.  Speakers: 
Paul  Dagen,  Atmore,  Ala.:  Marion  Good, 
Logan,  Ohio;  and  Jesse  Neuenschwander, 
Lititz,  Pa. 

Nineteen  Mennonites  attended  the  Sec- 
ond All-Christian  Peace  Assembly  held  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  recently.  This  con- 
ference, sponsored  by  Christian  leaders  and 
churches  from  both  the  East  and  the  West, 
brought  together  Christians  from  approxi- 
mately sixty  countries.  The  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  was  represented  by  Paul 
Peachey,  Marlin  Miller,  Peter  Dyck,  and 
Vincent  Harding.  The  Christian  Peace  As- 
sembly, led  by  J.  L.  Hromadka,  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  communist-sponsored 
World  Peace  Congress.  A recent  news  item 
on  page  704  of  the  Gospel  Herald  was  based 
upon  an  incorrect  report. 

Bible  Instruction  meeting  at  Denver,  Pa., 
Sept.  6.  Principal  speaker:  Lloyd  O.  Hartz- 
ler,  Broadway,  Va. 

Stewardship  Conference,  Ephrata,  Pa„ 
Sept.  26,  27.  Speaker:  Milo  Kauffman,  Hess- 
ton,  Kans. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  one  of  the  first 
young  people's  meetings  to  be  held  at  the 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Mennonite  Church,  Sept.  6, 
7:30  p.m.  Bring  your  lunch  and  join  the 
group  in  the  church  basement  at  4:00  for  a 
period  of  fellowship.  Ira  Landis  will  speak 
in  the  morning  services. 

Harvey  and  Nellie  (McGowen)  Stahly, 
357  E.  Market  St.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  observed 
their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  on  Aug. 
23.  They  were  married  on  Aug.  18,  1904, 
and  have  four  sons,  12  grandchildren,  and 
1 1 great-grandchildren.  They  are  members 
of  the  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church.  Open  house  was  held  for  them  in 
the  Fellowship  Hall  at  the  church. 


Fifteen  sisters  from  the  WMSA  and  MYF 
at  Olive,  Jamestown,  Ind.,  picked  and  put 
up  approximately  200  lbs.  of  blueberries, 
which  they  presented  to  the  pastors  at  two 
mission  stations  and  to  a rescue  mission. 

William  D.  Nofziger,  formerly  of  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  was  appointed  full-time  chap- 
lain at  the  Washington  County  Hospital, 
Md.  During  the  past  year  he  served  as 
part-time  chaplain  at  the  hospital  and  at 
Brook  Lane  Farm  Hospital,  Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Myron  Ebersole  was  appointed  as  associ- 
ate chaplain  at  the  Indiana  University 
Medical  Center,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  As  as- 
sociate chaplain,  he  will  also  carry  re- 
sponsibilities for  patient  care  in  the  uni- 
versity hospitals  on  campus,  where  for  the 
past  year  he  has  been  in  residency  training 
for  this  field  of  work. 

Amos  N.  Lefever,  470  Manor  St.,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  (Phone:  397-1424),  would  like  to  lo- 
cate Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rosenfeld,  whose 
address  had  been  Cryier  Ave.,  Reedley, 
Calif. 

Sunday-school  meeting,  Williamson  Men- 
nonite Church,  Williamson,  Pa.,  Aug.  29, 
30.  Speakers  include  Edward  Godshall, 
Newton,  N.C.,  and  John  M.  Drescher,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa. 

Evangelistic  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Bowne,  Clarksville, 
Mich.,  Aug.  23-30.  Norman  H.  Bechtel, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  at  Carpenter,  Leola,  Pa., 
Sept.  3-13.  Wayne  Miller,  Fulks  Run,  Va., 
at  Salem,  Baker,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  23-30. 

Harvest  Home  services  at  Rockhill,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Aug.  29,  with  Elmer  Frederick, 
Mertztown,  Pa.,  as  guest  speaker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Liller,  of  the  Pinto, 
Md.,  congregation,  observed  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  on  Aug.  16. 

Joseph  M.  Nissley,  Grantsville,  Md., 
preached  at  Dry  Run,  Md.,  Aug.  16. 

The  Goodwill  Singers,  Lititz,  Pa.,  will  be 
singing  at  the  Community  Hymn  Sing, 
Sept.  6,  at  the  Hartville,  Ohio,  Mennonite 
Church.  This  is  held  the  first  Sunday  eve- 
ning of  each  month.  Lester  A.  Wyse  is  pas- 
tor of  the  church. 

Calendar 

Little  Eden  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich. 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  II,  Sept.  1-7. 

Black  Rock  Retreat 

Adult  Retreat,  Sept.  5-7. 

Women's  Retreat,  Oct.  9,  10. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
50th  anniversary  program,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  campus,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  26-30. 
Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference, 
Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  West  Pikes  Peak  at  Thirty- 
Third,  Sept.  5*7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 
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$ EDITORIAL 

Labor  Day 


Most  countries  pay  annual  honor  to 
those  who  are  members  of  the  ranks  of 
labor.  The  first  of  May  in  Europe,  a 
holiday  called  “the  Eight-Hour-Day”  in 
Australia,  Labor  Day,  the  first  Monday 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  September  in 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Canada,  are  set  aside  to  seek  to  honor 
the  laboring  man.  I know  of  no  day 
set  aside  to  honor  the  loafer,  the  lag- 
gard, the  person  who  because  of  wealth 
knows  only  leisure. 

Man  was  created  with  work  to  do. 
Work  is  in  obedient  response  to  the 
command  of  God.  Man  was  told  to 
work  before  the  Fall.  Work  is  not  a 
punishment  for  sin.  it  is  a blessed  be- 
stowal of  God.  In  work  God  gives  His 
handiwork  into  our  hands.  He  is  in- 
terested in  what  we  do.  God  intends 
that  work  should  give  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion and  the  rest  of  a laboring  man 
should  be  sweet.  A man’s  life,  in  a 
large  degree,  is  what  his  work  is. 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible 
emphasizes  man’s  work  in  the  world. 
“Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replen- 
ish the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth”  (Gen.  1:28).  In  Gen.  2:15  we 
read:  "And  the  Lord  God  took  the 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.”  In  the 
fourth  commandment  man  is  told  that 
not  only  is  man  to  imitate  God  in  rest- 
ing on  the  seventh  day,  but  also  to  imi- 
tate God  in  His  work.  Man  is  to  be  a 
workman  also. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  true  today 
is  that  many  individuals  despise  their 
work.  They  think  of  work  as  a neces- 
sary evil,  more  an  endurance  than  an 
enjoyment.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  pay,  privileges,  benefits,  and  vaca- 
tions can  lead  to  the  feeling  that  work 
is  not  important  or  honored.  Some  are 
more  interested  in  the  privileges  of  the 
job  than  in  the  performance  rendered— 


in  getting  out  of  doing  work  than  in 
doing  work  well. 

Unless  one  sees  the  value  of  his  work, 
he  will  not  strive  for  excellence.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  church  to  bring  a mes- 
sage which  will  maintain  the  dignity 
and  value  of  work— to  help  people  see, 
in  this  day  when  work  many  times  is 
monotonous  and  meaningless,  that,  as 
John  Calvin  said,  the  splendor  of  God 
gives  luster  and  brilliance  to  the  lowli- 
est task.  Our  work  must  be  linked  to 
a cause  which  has  meaning. 

The  church  must  help  us  to  look 
above  the  purely  materialistic  approach 
to  work.  Bread  and  butter  are  impor- 
tant. Food,  clothes,  and  shelter  are  bas- 
ic needs.  The  church  must  help  to  in- 
terpret the  will  of  God  in  fulfilling  and 
giving  meaning  to  every  need  of  life. 

In  a day  when  many  seem  selfish  and 


“.  . . Let  us  now  fear  the  Lord  our 
God,  that  giveth  rain,  both  the  former 
and  the  latter,  in  his  season:  he  reserv- 
eth  unto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  the 
harvest”  (Jer.  5:24). 

We  are  strange  and  straying  crea- 
tures. The  tendency  of  the  human 
heart  is  to  be  impressed  with  the  gifts 
and  to  forget  the  giver.  We  receive 
God’s  gifts  and  forget  Him.  The  in- 
clination of  the  human  heart  is  to  use 
“I”  the  most  at  the  very  time  God 
blesses  most.  It  is  when  our  barns  are 
full  that  we  speak  of  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  will  do. 

In  Deuteronomy  we  find  the  purpose 
of  God’s  blessings  is  to  lead  us  to  the 
Source  of  the  blessings,  God  Himself. 
He  led  us.  He  brought  us  to  the  pres- 
ent. Blessings  should  lead  to  obedience. 
“Therefore  thou  shalt  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  fear  him.  For 
the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a 
good  land,  a land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 


grasping,  the  church  must  hold  up  a 
more  noble  vision  of  work.  Christ  came 
to  save  from  the  death  which  dreams 
of  satisfying  only  the  present  moment. 
When  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  our  work, 
we  will  give  the  labor  of  our  minds  and 
hands  to  that  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  time. 

In  the  words  of  Scripture,  “Whether 
therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God” 
(I  Cor.  10:31).  Again  in  Col.  3:23,  24, 
“Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men;  knowing 
that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  re- 
ward of  the  inheritance:  for  ye  serve 
the  Lord  Christ.” 

To  send  daily  songs  of  praise  to  God 
we  must  realize  that  God  gives  us  a 
worthy  work  to  do  and  that  He  desires 
our  whole  life  lived  for  His  glory. 

Where  can  one  find  a better  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  strength  of  character 
and  faith  than  in  his  daily  employ- 
ment? Here  in  the  daily  work  is  the 
privilege  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Lord 
of  Life.  In  our  work  we  influence  the 
world.— D. 


fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills”  (Deut.  8:6,  7). 

God’s  blessings  are  to  lead  us  to  see 
His  great  faithfulness,  His  constant 
care.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  blessed 
calls  attention  to  God’s  faithfulness. 

The  result  of  all  God’s  giving  is  that 
we  might  give.  Blessed  to  bless.  Given 
to  give.  The  true  pattern  of  life,  be  it 
in  a tree,  a vine,  or  an  animal,  is  to  give. 
That  which  does  not  give  works  its  own 
destruction. 

God’s  goodness  has  made  our  land 
the  granary  of  the  world.  We  know 
nothing  of  dire  famines.  God  sends  us 
regularly  the  former  and  the  latter 
rain.  Though  crops  fail  in  one  section 
one  year,  they  do  not  fail  in  all  sections. 
We  as  a nation  have  bread  to  spare. 

We  ought  to  be  a happy,  grateful, 
and  God-honoring  people.  The  provi- 
sion of  God  in  bountiful  harvest  ought 
to  lead  us  to  repentance,  rejoicing,  and 
praise.  Rich  harvests  are  never  merely 
(Continued  on  page  743) 
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Our  Readers  Say— 


What  is  needed  in  helping  young  people  through  the 
many  temptations  confronted  in  school  life? 

School  Ahead— Danger? 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


In  the  first  place,  perhaps,  it  will  help  to 
think  a bit  about  our  physical  environment. 
The  same  magazines  that  keep  us  abreast 
of  student  iniquities  also  warn  us  to  beware 
of  the  germs  and  viruses  which  fill  the  air, 
cover  every  touchable  thing,  and  spray  out 
from  every  person.  My  son,  as  soon  as  he 
leaves  the  house,  breathes  in  enough  dan- 
ger to  lay  him  low  from  any  of  a hundred 
ailments— but  he  manages  to  make  the  cor- 
ner without  any  perceptible  disaster  over- 
taking him.  The  money  I give  him  as  an 
allowance  is,  so  the  experts  say,  literally 
crawling  with  vermin.  Somehow  he  survives 
week  after  week,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  he  is  developing  an  allergy  to  filthy 
lucre!  The  fact  is  that  he  has  something 
known  as  immunity  which  is  like  a shield  to 
protect  him  from  the  perils  of  his  environ- 
ment. Does  he,  I wonder,  have  a similar  but 
spiritual  immunity  which  will  serve  to  pro- 
tect him  from  some  of  the  debasing  influ- 
ence in  his  school  environment? 

I would  hope  that  he  has  built  up  some 
of  this  immunity  from  his  home.  He  has 
lived  with  his  father  and  mother  long 
enough  to  know  what  kind  of  people  they 
are.  He  knows  that  when  his  father  goes 
on  a business  trip  he  is  not  going  to  chase 
women.  He  knows  that  while  his  mother  is 
left  alone  when  the  family  is  at  school  or 
work  she  is  not  going  to  entertain  a man  or 
go  out  thrill-seeking.  The  conversation  at 
home  is  such  that  the  son  or  daughter  is 
inoculated  against  cheap  sex.  The  son  is 
not  likely  to  hang  the  telltale  necktie  on 
the  dormitory  door. 

In  church  life  and  times  of  personal  devo- 
tions, does  not  the  young  person  build  up 
immunity  by  his  frequent  exposure  to  the 
eternal  words  of  God?  The  Gospel,  the 
commandments,  and  the  instructions  for 
living  in  the  Bible  gradually  shape  habits 
and  bring  sensitivity  to  the  conscience. 
Cheating  will  be  completely  repugnant  to 
the  growing  Christian  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated  in  baptism  and  church  affiliation. 

Out  in  the  family  car,  the  son  or  daugh- 
ter has  watched  the  careful,  courteous  driv- 
ing which  marks  the  parent  who  has  a 
reverence  for  life  and  a respect  for  the 
property  of  others.  The  young  driver  is 
sobered  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
is  his  when  he  takes  the  wheel.  He  is  not 
likely  to  consort  with  reckless  hot  rodders 
either  at  home  or  away  from  home. 

Purposeful  routine  which  gives  the  stu- 
dent a sense  of  stewardship  and  hopefulness 
for  the  future  immunizes  against  the  nar- 


cotics of  drugs  and  liquor  and  nicotine. 
These  become  unnecessary  stimulants  to  a 
person  with  a well-balanced  pattern  of 
work  and  wholesome  recreation. 

And  there  are  the  unexpected  immunities 
found  in  the  faith  which  the  parents  have 
in  the  son  or  daughter  when  he  goes  out  on 
his  own.  The  tie  of  this  faith  is  far  more 
effective  than  the  apron  strings  of  the  over- 
possessive  parent.  There  is  the  immunity 
built  up  by  the  regular,  believing  prayers 
of  those  who  love  the  student.  And  there 
is  the  general  influence  of  the  heritage  be- 
hind a person  who  is  in  the  line  of  worthy 
ancestors. 

All  of  this  should  give  great  assurance  to 
me  and  to  my  friend  when  the  time  comes 
to  say  good-by  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  go 
off  to  grapple  with  the  undoubted  tempta- 
tions of  the  academic  community  of  1964. 

There  are  undoubted  temptations.  The 
magazine  articles  do  not  exaggerate.  But 
neither  are  the  statistics  concerning  germs 
and  viruses  exaggerated.  And  yet  the  ma- 
jority of  our  graduates  come  through  with 
clean  records  and  unimpaired  health. 

Even  so  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
some  failures.  I feel  that  my  son  and  my 
friend's  daughter  have  much  working  on 
their  side;  and  yet  they  could  be  caught  in 
situations  which  will  seek  out  what  weak- 
nesses they  have  and  bring  them  to  injury, 
dishonor,  or  disgrace.  If  this  does  happen, 
if  all  of  this  which  we  dread  comes  to  our 
own  and  through  them  to  us,  shall  we  de- 
spair? My  son  and  that  daughter  are  in- 
trinsically good,  and  a slip  from  integrity 
or  purity  will  not  make  them  degenerates. 
Their  remorse  will  be  genuine  and  perma- 
nent, and  life  can  be  renewed  and  a fresh 
start  made  if  they  feel  die  constant  love  of 
understanding  parents,  and,  above  all,  the 
forgiveness  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Shall  we  word  a sign;  “School  Ahead- 
Danger”? 

But  a similar  sign  could  be  placed  before 
other  life  experiences  in  store  for  youth; 
a job,  an  outing  of  young  people,  vacation 
trips,  dates.  Surely  we  are  to  believe  in  the 
immunity  which  is  theirs,  and  have  infinite 
faith  in  them  and  their  Creator.  God  loves 
my  son  and  the  daughter  of  my  friend  more 
than  we  do,  and  His  power  and  mercy  are 
very  great. 

The  Vatican  has  confirmed  officially  re- 
ports that  the  Vatican  Council's  third  ses- 
sion will  open  on  Monday,  Sept.  14,  the 
feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


I am  writing  about  the  rash  of  satire  and 
articles  that  poke  fun  at  old  stock  Mennonites. 
We  know  there  are  sins  that  need  to  be  called 
to  our  attention,  but  let's  not  be  ashamed  of 
our  heritage.  The  picture  is  changing  fast 
enough  and  we  may  run  away  from  one  side 
so  fast  that  we  fall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  and  are  lost  in  worldliness.  It  has  long 
been  a joke  about  the  big  dinners  and  the 
habit  of  overeating,  especially  with  company, 
but  1 think  Bro.  Baker  in  "Jesus  and  the  Men- 
nonites” (July  7 issue)  should  know  that  broad- 
loom  carpets  and  drapes  and  color  TV  do  not 
as  a rule  go  with  Old  Stock  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Mennonites. 

Though  women  work  hard  to  clean  the 
house  and  prepare  a big  meal  with  things 
they  grow  and  prepare  themselves,  it  is  con- 
sidered wrong  to  spend  money  for  those  things. 
I think  the  satire  should  be  brought  up  to 
date  for  the  younger  generation.  I heard  one 
young  wife  say  she  couldn’t  have  company  for 
a while  when  they  started  farming.  She  had 
to  help  her  husband  make  some  money  first. 
Another  waited  two  weeks  to  buy  groceries 
until  the  milk  check  came.  Another  helped  at 
harvesttime  and  didn’t  have  much  time  to 
cook.  She  made  tomato  soup  so  often  that  the 
children  howled  when  they  saw  it  on  the  table. 
Another  said,  “When  we  go  away,  I have  to  do 
the  milking  and  get  the  family  ready.”  The 
husband  comes  in  from  the  field  in  time  to 
dress  and  go  with  them.  Young  farmers  must 
increase  their  operations  to  stay  in  business.  It 
means  longer  hours  than  their  forefathers 
spent. 

They  must  borrow  money  to  buy  machinery 
so  that  they  can  do  the  work  without  hired 
help.  There  have  been  several  dry  summers  in 
which  hay  was  not  enough,  and  so  they  must 
borrow  several  thousand  more  for  big  silos 
and  more  equipment  so  that  they  can  feed  the 
corn.  There  is  easy  money  for  borrowing,  and 
so  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop.  Soon 
our  people  will  not  be  known  for  keeping  their 
bills  paid.  But  families  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
much  to  stay  in  farming.  Inspire  us  to  use 
this  spirit  for  Christ  and  the  church.  Tell  us 
of  the  world's  needs  and  busy  mothers  will 
open  their  homes  to  give  city  children  (colored 
too)  a taste  of  fresh  air  and  country  cooking. 
The  idea  is  catching  on  about  doing  without  a 
meal  and  giving  the  cost  to  specific  needs; 
we’ll  flock  to  churches  to  hear  about  the 
church’s  work  in  other  lands.  Our  periodicals’ 
emphasis  on  stewardship  of  time,  money,  and 
talents  is  bound  to  bear  fruit.  Inspire  us  to 
witness  about  our  peace  testimony  to  others. 

Brethren,  who  knows  but  that  we  have  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such  a time  as  this!  Let’s 
not  be  ashamed  of  our  heritage.— Mrs.  Allen 
Strite,  Clear  Spring,  Md. 

* # # 

This  letter  is  in  protest  of  your  publishing 
the  article,  "Tithing,”  by  H.  F.  Davidson  (July 
28  issue).  I fear  it  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  over-all  giving  in  our  church.  It  is 
particularly  discouraging  to  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  hard  to  promote  tithing. 

While  most  of  the  things  the  writer  says  are 
true,  a great  deal  of  his  argument  is  irrelevant, 
unrelated,  and  almost  foolish.  Worst  of  all, 
he  offers  no  good  substitute. 

Tithing  is  a tried  and  true  way  of  planned 
giving  and  is  practiced  by  the  majority  of  evan- 
gelical churches  whose  giving  for  the  most  part, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  makes  our  Mennonite  giving 
look  rather  skimpy. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I wonder 
if  some  of  our  people  will  not  be  badly  influ- 
enced in  their  giving  after  reading  this  article. 
Again  I say  that  the  printing  of  this  article  is 
ill  advised— Sanford  G.  Bray,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Christian  Baptism 

By  Simon  G.  Gingerich 


When  Christian  arrived  at  the  door  of 
House  Beautiful  in  John  Bunyan’s  story, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  family  all  gathered  at 
the  door  of  the  house  to  welcome  him,  say- 
ing, “Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord, 
this  house  was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill, 
on  purpose  to  entertain  such  pilgrims.” 
Thus  the  church  gathers  together  at  every 
Christian  baptism  to  welcome  the  new 
Christian  into  the  family  of  God.  Christian 
baptism  is  the  happy  occasion  of  welcome, 
the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  Christian  ordinance  of  water  bap- 
tism is  not  based  on  either  of  its  anteced- 
ents, the  baptism  of  proselytes  or  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance  by  John  the  Baptist.  It 
originated  with  the  Lord  Jesus  when  He 
said  just  before  His  ascension,  “.  . . Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  . . (Matt. 
28:19). 

It  was  this  instruction  that  Peter  followed 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  First,  he  preached 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  people.  When  the 
Holy  Spirit  brought  conviction  of  sin  to 
their  hearts,  they  cried  out  for  a way  to  be 
saved.  Peter  said,  "Repent,  and  be  baptized 
...  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  . . .”  (Acts 
2:38).  That  day  three  thousand  persons 
were  welcomed  into  the  church  by  the 
apostles.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Christian  baptisms  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  first  occasion  of  Christian  baptism 
suggests  certain  essential  features  related  to 
the  induction  of  persons  into  the  church. 
There  was  the  declaration  of  the  Gospel 
message  of  salvation.  The  Holy  Spirit 
moved  hearers  to  turn  from  their  sins  to 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  offered  as  Saviour.  It 
may  be  observed  that  baptism  was  admin- 
istered to  those  persons  who  consciously  and 
voluntarily  were  thereby  making  public 
their  personal  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  public  identification  with  Je- 
sus and  His  followers  might  have  meant 
death  by  martyrdom  for  them.  Baptism  fol- 
lowed the  mature  personal  commitment  of 
faith  and  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
baptism  signifies  three  major  aspects  of  the 
initial  experience  of  Christian  conversion. 
Baptist  is  a symbol  of  the  washing  of  the 
soul  from  defilement  of  sin  by  the  blood  of 
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Christ.  “Get  yourself  baptized  and  get  your 
sins  washed  away”  was  the  force  of  the 
abrupt  advice  which  Ananias  gave  to  Saul 
following  the  overpowering  experience  of 
the  Damascus  road.1  Not  a handful  of  water 
or  even  an  ocean  can  cleanse  the  soul;  but, 
“the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  . . . cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin."  Water  baptism  symbolizes 
this  basic,  initial  cleansing  of  the  soul  that 
is  the  beginning  of  vital  Christian  experi- 
ence. 

Baptism  is  a symbol  of  a person’s  “death” 
to  sin.  Paul  discusses  this  in  Romans,  chap- 
ter 6.  “Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him 
by  baptism  into  death:  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life”  (Rom.  6:4) . At  conversion 
a person  makes  a decision  of  the  will  and 
determines  in  his  heart  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  he  will  no  longer  live  in  sin;  but 
rather,  he  will  live  in  obedience  and  faith- 
fulness to  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  says  in  Rom. 
6 that  in  our  baptism  we  signify  our  inten- 
tion no  longer  to  live  in  sin.  Baptism  ex- 
presses this  inner  purpose  of  heart  and  will 
to  die  to  self  and  sin  and  live  for  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Rom.  6:3-11. 

The  initial  experience  of  conversion  be- 
gins with  the  heart  being  washed  clean  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  will,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  dying  to  self  and  sin.  The 
third  essential  to  the  experience  of  conver- 
sion is  die  coming  of  divine  life  into  the 
heart  of  the  new  Christian.  Water  baptism 
is  a symbol  of  the  coming  of  God’s  Spirit 
into  or  upon  the  person.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Jesus  made  good  His  promise  to 
send  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  day  He  came 
upon  them  with  dramatic  certainty.  Peter 
concluded  his  masterful  sermon  with  the 
cry,  “Repent,  and  be  baptized  . . . and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost . . .” 
(Acts  2:38).  The  inference  of  the  succeeding 
verses  is  that  3,000  souls  received  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit.  Since  Pentecost  the  Holy 
Spirit  enables  individual  Christians  to  come 
to  Christ  in  repentance  and  faith.  Only  by 
His  coming  into  the  life  of  a person  can 
there  be  true  Christian  conversion.  With- 
out Him  a person  is  not  a Christian.  Rom. 
8:9.  This  entering  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
the  submissive  heart  of  the  new  believer  is 
the  experience  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Water  baptism  is  simply  a symbol 
of  the  pouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  the 
new  Christian,  the  coming  of  divine  life  to 
one  who  otherwise  would  still  be  spiritually 
dead.2  Thus  when  the  church  gathers  for 
the  happy  experience  of  welcoming  a new 


person  into  God’s  family,  they  symbolize 
by  the  administration  of  water  baptism  that 
this  person  has  been  washed  by  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  that  this  person  has  died 
to  self  and  sin,  and  that  this  person  has 
received  divine  life  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
person  receiving  baptism  is  thereby  mak- 
ing public  his  faith  in  and  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

While  the  meaning  of  water  baptism  is 
made  clear  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  rather 
interesting  that  nothing  is  said  directly  on 
the  point  of  mode  or  procedure.  Certain 
inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  meaning 
of  the  words  employed  when  reference  is 
made  to  baptism  in  the  Scriptures.  Also 
one  may  gather  ideas  about  possible  pro- 
cedures from  a careful  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  certain  New  Tes- 
tament baptisms,  the  Philippian  jailer,  the 
3,000  of  Pentecost,  etc.3 

In  view  of  the  absences  of  specific  direc- 
tion it  would  seem  unlikely  that  a certain 
procedure  was  intended  by  God  to  be  the 
mode  of  baptism  for  the  church  for  all  cir- 
cumstances and  all  time.  The  present  writer 
feels  confident  that  pouring  is  a valid  mode, 
particularly  adaptable  to  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances. Biblical  support  for  the  validity 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  references  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  “poured”  upon  men 
and  the  reminder  that  a chief  meaning  of 
water  baptism  is  its  symbolism  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  new  Chris- 
tian.4 While  using  the  mode  of  pouring  as 
a general  rule,  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
recognized  and  honored  other  forms  of  be- 
lievers’ baptism  as  also  valid. 

Three  things  occur  to  the  present  writer 
as  possible  ways  whereby  die  ordinance  of 
water  baptism  might  become  more  mean- 
ingful and  vital  in  the  life  of  the  church: 
The  subject  for  baptism  might  be  asked  to 
verbalize,  either  in  a written  essay  or  a 
vocal  public  statement,  his  own  confession 
of  faith  and  commitment.  This  could 
strengthen  him  in  his  faith  by  making  pos- 
sible his  public  testimony. 

The  minister  officiating  at  baptism  could 
in  some  cases  prepare  more  adequately  by 
prayer  and  meditation  to  lead  the  congrega- 
tion and  die  class  of  converts  in  a mean- 
ingful encounter  with  God.  The  forms 
only  take  on  life  and  meaning  as  those 
participating  feel  God’s  presence.  This  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  the  minister  who 
officiates. 

The  congregation  may  find  ways  of  being 
more  spiritually  alert  at  the  time  of  a bap- 
tism. Real  sincere  prayer  for  the  new  con- 
vert ought  to  be  expected.  A spontaneous 
informal  word  of  encouragement  should  be 

1.  John  C.  Wenger,  Introduction  to  Theology 
(Scottdale,  Pa.,  1954),  p.  234. 

2.  John  3:5;  Titus  3:5;  Acts  2:38. 

3.  Edward  Yoder,  Studies  in  Christian  Doctrines 
III  (Scottdale,  Pa.,  Revised  1960),  p.  37. 

4.  Acts  2:17,  18,  33;  Titus  3:5-7. 
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considered  only  natural  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  member  of  the  church. 

A simple  informal  reception  in  honor  of 
the  new  members  after  the  service  might 
be  a real  glad  time  of  fellowship.  This 
time  of  fellowship  could  take  on  the  glad- 


You  might  be  interested  in  a few  observa- 
tions on  religion  as  it  is  found  on  the 
American  college  campus.  A colleague  and 
I have  been  visiting  a representative  sample 
of  church-sponsored  colleges  and  universi- 
ties across  the  country.  These  institutions 
exhibit  great  variety  in  size,  type  of  pro- 
gram, denominational  affiliation,  and  geo- 
graphical location;  almost  the  only  thing 
they  have  in  common  is  that  they  are  all 
related  to  churches  in  some  way. 

On  each  campus  we  have  been  gathering 
information  and  interviewing  administra- 
tive officers,  faculty  members,  and  students. 
We  have  been  seeking  data  and  impressions 
on  the  following:  institutional  philosophy 
and  purposes;  students  and  student  life; 
curriculum  and  academic  achievement; 
faculty  training,  selection,  responsibilities, 
and  conditions  of  service;  physical  facilities, 
including  library;  organization  and  admin- 
istration; finance;  and  church  relationships. 

Although,  as  you  can  see,  our  interests 
are  comprehensive,  we  are  giving  special 
attention  to  motivation.  We  are  asking 
such  questions  as,  “What  do  faculty  and 
students  believe?”  "What  is  their  religion?” 
and  "What  difference  does  it  make  in  the 
affairs  of  the  college?”  The  answers  to  these 
questions  affect  the  whole  character  of  an 
institution. 

We  have  found  a remarkable  diversity  of 
belief.  This  has  been  perplexing  to  us  as 
laymen.  Is  there,  we  have  asked  ourselves, 
no  agreement  on  what  the  Christian  faith 
is?  Can  it  really  mean  as  many  different 
things  as  people  seem  to  think?  Surely, 
there  must  be  a hard  core  of  doctrines, 
practices,  and  principles  of  behavior  that 
can  properly  be  called  Christianity.  As  we 
have  tried  to  correlate  our  impressions,  we 
have  discerned  the  outlines  of  two  broad 
schools  of  religious  thought.  My  description 
of  these  will  oversimplify  our  observations 
to  some  degree.  The  categories  are  not 
quite  as  neat  and  tidy  as  I shall  suggest,  but 
essentially  the  two  schools  are  something 
like  this: 


Remarks  made  to  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Hesston  College,  Feb.  21,  1964,  by  Manning  M. 
Pattillo,  Director,  Danforth  Foundation  Commis- 
sion on  Church  Colleges  and  Universities. 


ness  of  a family  home-coming,  when  one 
who  has  been  away  comes  home  to  join  the 
family.  The  brotherhood  of  the  local 
church  might  gather  together  to  welcome 
new  Christians  into  their  fellowship  even 
as  Christian  was  given  a happy  welcome  at 
the  door  of  House  Beautiful. 


First,  there  is  what  might  be  called  the 
“Christianity  of  Ideals”  or  “Golden  Rule 
Christianity.”  It  is  the  popular  religion  of 
millions  of  Americans.  It  has  been  referred 
to  by  one  writer  as  the  “Christianity  of 
Main  Street."  It  is  a religion  of  good  will 
and  helpfulness.  Its  adherents  try  to  be 
kind  to  other  people.  They  support  worthy 
causes  such  as  racial  integration,  elimina- 
tion of  poverty,  democratic  processes  in 
government,  and  efforts  toward  peace.  In 
the  minds  of  many,  this  faith  is  based  on 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  particular- 
ly the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Para- 
ble of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Jesus  is  viewed 
as  a great  moral  Teacher,  a Prophet,  a 
Leader  in  right  conduct.  Even  though  He 
lived  long  ago,  the  ideals  He  taught  can  be 
adapted  to  life  today. 

This  is  a simple,  uncomplicated,  essen- 
tially nonintellectual  and  nontheological 
faith.  It  is  very  close  to  what  the  philoso- 
pher John  Dewey  has  called  “the  common 
faith.”  It  is  what  some  people  mean  by 
“Protestantism.”  It  is  prevalent  in  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  almost  typically  American  in 
many  respects.  It  is  the  religion  of  the 
editorial  page  and  of  the  radio  commenta- 
tor. However,  most  churchmen  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  other  times  would 
not  describe  it  as  Christianity,  although 
they  would  see  Christian  elements  in  it. 

The  second  form  of  religion  we  have 
found  on  the  campus  might  be  called 
“Classical  or  New  Testament  Christianity.” 
The  adherents  of  this  faith  hold  to  much 
of  what  I have  described  in  connection  with 
the  first  school.  They  believe  that  kindness 
and  social  sensitivity  are  important.  They 
favor  democracy  as  a system  of  government. 
They  take  seriously  the  moral  teachings  of 
Jesus.  But  they  insist  that  these  things  have 
deeper  roots,  that  they  are  not  simply  good 
in  themselves  because  our  culture  says  they 
are  good.  They  are  good  because  they  are 
the  will  of  God  who  created  the  world  and 
is  responsible  for  our  being  here,  of  God 


who  stands  in  judgment  of  the  culture  and 
of  us.  According  to  this  view,  God  loves  us 
and  is  merciful,  but  He  judges  us.  He  is 
not  a soft,  easygoing  God,  but  a God  who 
destroys  civilizations  that  depart  from  His 
law.  He  is  the  ultimate  reality  on  whom 
everything  else  depends. 

And  Jesus  was  not  just  a kindly,  some- 
what eccentric  Teacher  who  lived  in  Pales- 
tine two  thousand  years  ago.  He  was  God 
in  human  form  and  is  God  today.  When 
He  was  here  in  society  with  men,  He  was  so 
threatening  that  a totalitarian  government 
executed  Him,  but  He  would  not  stay  dead, 
because  He  is  God,  and  you  cannot  kill 
God.  Moreover,  He  said  that  He  let  Him- 
self be  executed  for  our  sake,  to  put  us  in 
tune  again  with  God,  the  ultimate  reality. 

This  kind  of  Christian  holds  that  the 
Bible  is  not  primarily  a guidebook  on  how 
to  be  a nice  person  (though  it  is  that)  but 
is  mainly  a history  of  the  mighty  acts  of 
God  in  His  dealings  with  men.  Properly 
understood,  the  Bible  should  be  studied  in 
its  broad  sweep;  we  should  not  pick  out  a 
few  parts  that  support  the  way  we  happen 
to  feel  about  things  at  the  present  time 
and  ignore  the  larger  drama. 

These  Christians  say  that  religion  is  not 
simple.  It  touches  our  whole  lives  and  the 
whole  of  history.  They  criticize  the  other 
kind  of  Christianity  as  superficial  and  cut 
off  from  its  roots— like  cut  flowers  that  dry 
up  and  die.  Also,  they  believe  that  Chris- 
tianly  social  customs  will  die,  too,  unless 
they  are  clearly  seen  as  stemming  from 
deeper  understanding  and  conviction.  They 
point  to  national  socialism  in  Germany  and 
to  communism  in  the  world  today  as  exam- 
ples of  what  can  happen  when  good  inten- 
tions are  divorced  from  their  spiritual  roots. 
These  Christians  believe  that  worship  is 
necessary  to  maintain  an  effective  relation- 
ship with  God,  who  is  in  charge  of  things. 

Here,  then,  are  two  kinds  of  faith,  both 
claiming  to  be  Christianity  on  the  college 
campus.  Both  have  their  merits,  and  they 
are  not  totally  unrelated.  One  emphasizes 
man  first  and  perhaps  God  second,  the 
other  God  first  and  man  second.  They  can- 
not both  be  the  full  truth  because  they 
disagree  in  basic  respects.  Ultimately,  you 
cannot  be  an  adherent  of  both. 

As  you  compare  these  two  claimants  to 
the  name  of  Christianity,  may  I suggest  a 
few  questions:  Which  is  more  profound? 
Which  explains  more  facets  of  real  life  as 
you  have  seen  it?  Which  will  provide  a 
surer  foundation  for  your  existence  through 
all  eternity?  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
reflections  of  one  fellow  who  has  grappled 
with  these  issues,  may  I say  that  the  trend 
of  my  thought  has  been  from  the  first  school 
to  the  second,  and  I consider  that  progress. 


# # # # * 

Let  all  our  churches  be  built  plain  and  decent,  and  with  free  seats;  but  not 
more  expensive  than  is  absolutely  unavoidable;  otherwise  the  necessity  of  raising 
money  will  make  rich  men  necessary  to  us.— The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  II,  1846. 
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The  Bible  and  Race 

By  Paul  G.  Landis 


Fifth  in  a series 

Gentiles.  In  Matt.  8 Jesus  identified  and 
rewarded  the  faith  of  a Roman  centurion, 
who  obviously  was  a Gentile.  As  this  cen- 
turion came  to  Jesus  at  Capernaum  request- 
ing that  his  servant  be  healed  of  the  palsy, 
Jesus  expressed  His  willingness  to  come  to 
his  house,  and  the  centurion  answered  in 
verse  8,  “Lord,  I am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldest  come  under  my  roof:  but  speak 
the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be 
healed.”  I am  certain  that  the  disciples  and 
crowds  surrounding  Jesus  were  shocked  at 
His  statement.  “Verily  I say  unto  you,  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel.  And  I say  unto  you.  That  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (verses 
10,  11). 

In  Matt.  15  a woman  of  Canaan,  an- 
other Gentile,  expressed  her  great  faith  in 
the  healing  power  of  Christ  to  cleanse  her 
daughter  of  a devil.  Jesus’  treatment  of 
this  Canaanite  woman  is  somewhat  perplex- 
ing, as  it  is  not  clear  whether  Jesus  is  using 
this  as  a satirical  illustration  to  point  out 
the  unreasonableness  of  separatism,  or 
whether  He  is  trying  out  her  faith.  How- 
ever, I feel  the  crucially  significant  fact 
about  the  conclusion  to  this  story  is  that 
Jesus  did  respond  to  her  Gentile  faith.  Je- 
sus answered  and  said  unto  her,  “Woman, 
great  is  thy  faith:  be  it  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter  was  made 
whole  from  that  very  hour”  (verse  28). 

The  Pharisees  were  especially  careful  to 
keep  themselves  pure  and  undefiled  from 
contact  with  Gentiles.  “The  minute  pre- 
cision with  which  they  ceremoniously 
cleansed  themselves  from  any  contact  with 
non-Jews  on  the  street  or  in  the  market 
place  makes  little  sense  to  us,  and  it  didn’t 
make  sense  to  Jesus  either.  He  was  clear  in 
His  critique  of  their  religious  practice, 
when  they  were  so  careless  about  practicing 
their  religion.  There  is  a big  difference.”* 

Outcasts.  We  also  find  Jesus  associating 
with  sinners  and  with  many  outcasts  who 
are  regarded  as  political  traitors  to  the  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  charges  against  Jesus  was 
that  He  “receiveth  sinners.”  Certainly  this 
was  the  highest  praise  that  He  could  have 
received  from  His  enemies!  I do  not  plan 
to  spend  much  time  on  these  contacts,  but 
simply  refer  to  them. 

In  Luke  5:27-32,  Jesus  called  a publican 
named  Levi  to  follow  Him  and  then  “set” 
with  him  at  his  own  house  at  a great  feast 
with  “a  great  company  of  publicans." 

In  Luke  19:2-10,  Jesus  invited  Himself  to 

•Harold  Regier,  The  Bible  Teaching  on  Race. 


a personal  encounter  with  Zacchaeus  and 
became  his  guest  in  his  house.  He  later 
proclaimed,  “This  day  is  salvation  come  to 
this  house”  (verse  9). 

In  Luke  7:36-50,  we  see  Jesus  praising  a 
woman  who  was  known  to  be  a sinner  for 
her  memorial  act  of  bathing  His  feet  with 
tears  and  drying  them  with  her  hair  and 
anointing  them  with  oil.  This  caused  a 
great  disturbance  on  the  part  of  Simon  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pharisees. 

There  are  many  other  occasions  where 
Jesus  demonstrated  His  acceptance  of  sin- 
ners while  rejecting  their  sin.  He  clearly 
stated,  “I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance”  (Luke  5:32). 
Again  Jesus  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  personal  contact  and  relationships  with 
people  of  all  races,  cultures,  and  even  faiths 
in  order  to  win  them  to  Himself  and  His 
kingdom. 

(to  be  continued) 

Water  from  Many  Wells 

Collected  by  Nora  Oswald 

Happy  is  the  home  when  God  is  there. 

Happy  is  the  home  when  children  learn 
the  value  of  service. 

You  and  I are  little  Christs  in  the  world. 
—Ruth  Stoltzfus. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Heavenly  Father, 

I want  to  express  appreciation  to  you  for 
convincing  me  that  I was  wrong.  My  own 
judgment  would  have  never  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  I was  a sinner.  It  was  you  who 
brought  me  to  this  conclusion  and  enabled 
me  to  begin  anew  in  a love  relationship 
between  us  two,  you  and  me. 

Thank  you,  Father,  for  changing  the  cen- 
ter of  my  life,  for  enabling  me  to  orbit 
Christ  rather  than  self,  for  the  purpose  and 
joy  that  you  put  into  life  through  serving 
and  working. 

Without  a doubt,  I will  always  be  in- 
debted to  you  for  all  that  you  have  done 
for  me.  Please  accept  as  a token  gift  of 
appreciation  my  total  person,  body,  soul, 
mind,  and  strength.  Use  me,  I pray,  to  call 
others’  attention  to  your  great  love  and  sal- 
vation. Amen. 

—Robert  Mast. 


) ‘tJ’he  Qetteii  QAJay 


By  B.  Wright 


How  many,  many  times  a good  point  is 
lost  or  blurred  when  a speaker  suddenly 
looks  down  at  his  notes  when  about  to 
finish  a sentence.  Presumably  he  is  refresh- 
ing his  mind  as  to  what  is  the  next  item  on 
his  outline,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to 
make  a clear-cut  ending  of  one  thought 
before  beginning  another?  (This  happens 
in  radio  sermons,  too.) 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  First  Mennonite 


First  Mennonite  Church,  Denver,  Colo.,  began  as  a mission  church  in  1941  with  25  charter 
members  and  P.  A.  Friesen  as  minister.  The  first  building  was  a remodeled  bakery.  The  present 
building  was  dedicated  in  1949.  A Youth  Center  (to  the  right),  dedicated  in  1956,  was  first 
used  as  a voluntary  service  home  and  now  used  by  the  church  for  a custodial  apartment,  offices, 
and  classrooms.  The  church  has  called  and  ordained  three  brethren  as  a team  ministry:  Marcus 
Bishop— pastor  since  1956;  John  Ventura— minister  since  1960;  and  Glenn  Martin— chaplain. 
E.  M.  Yost  is  area  overseer.  Bilingual  worship  was  started  in  1962.  Present  membership  is  226. 
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“Teaching  for  Mission”  was  the  theme  for  the  Seventh  Sunday  School  Convention.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  Chapel.  The  Convention  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  and  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


Teaching  for  t 

Photos  by 

By  Ellrc 


More  than  700  Christian  education  ■ 
states,  provinces,  and  countries  to  th< 
Mennonite  College.  Four  days,  Aug.  £ 
workshops,  and  inspiration. 

This  Convention  set  another  milestc 
toward  a more  meaningful  teaching  si 
for  the  Convention,  said,  “Our  teachi 
pupil-centered  in  approach,  experienc 
curriculum,  and  church-centered  in  adn 
the  categories,  and  always  relate  to  pers 
In  these  words  were  found  the  spirit  a 
superintendents,  and  all  others  engaged 
congregations  with  renewed  interest  at 


John  R.  Mumaw,  president  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  welcomes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omar 
Wagler,  Shakespeare,  Ont.  The  College  in  co- 
operation with  the  Virginia  Conference  Chris- 
tian Workers’  Conference  was  host  to  the 
Convention. 


Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  in  the  background  to  the  right,  leads  a small  group  from  one  of  his  work- 
shops. Nearly  eighty  workshops  were  held  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday.  A great  variety  of 
topics  provided  opportunity  for  almost  any  interest  or  concern  that  a Christian  education  worker 

might  have. 


Ross  T.  Bender,  dean  of  Goshen  College  Bibli- 
cal Seminary,  is  chairman  of  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education.  He  served 
as  moderator  of  the  Convention. 


The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education  met  Aug.  9 and  10  in  the  library  of  the 
new  E.M.  High  School.  Representatives  from  the  district  conference  Christian  education 
cabinets  attended  these  sessions.  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Secretary  of  Sunday  Schools,  reported,  “Our 
Commission  acted  this  week,  in  sessions  prior  to  the  Convention,  to  give  highest  priority  to  the 
development  of  a program  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult  Christian  education.” 
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le  Days  Ahead 


'aul  M.  Schrock 
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orkers  came  from  more  than  two  dozen 
Sunday  School  Convention  at  Eastern 
were  given  to  fellowship,  instruction, 

re  in  the  progress  of  our  congregations 
vice.  C.  Adrian  Heaton,  guest  speaker 
g must  be  Christ-centered  in  objective, 
-centered  in  method,  Bible-centered  in 
nistration.  We  must  avoid  hardening  of 
ns.” 

d purpose  of  this  Convention.  Teachers, 
in  Christian  education  returned  to  their 
1 concern. 


The  especially  interesting  and  informational  features  of  the  Convention  were  the  exhibit  booths 
in  the  lower  level  of  the  student  center.  Providence  Lithograph  Company  had  an  exhibit  of  19 
full-color  paintings  on  the  life  of  Christ  by  Karl  Godwin.  Fifty-six  exhibit  booths  were  attrac- 
tively arranged,  with  uniform  identification  markers  and  table  covers.  Paul  W.  Shank,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  served  as  director  and  co-ordinator  of  the  exhibit  areas.  Almost  every  area  of  important 
witness  and  work  of  the  brotherhood  was  represented. 


Paul  Erb,  left,  and  David  Augsburger,  right, 
presented  in  dialogue  form  on  Friday  evening 
the  story  of  the  origin,  printing,  and  content 
of  the  historic  hymnbook  of  the  Anabaptist 
martyrs.  A booklet,  400  Years  with  the  Aus- 
bund,  was  published  for  this  special  occasion. 
Augsburger  examines  a copy  of  the  original 
American  edition  of  the  Ausbund. 


Ben  Cutrell,  left,  Publishing  Agent  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  Flouse,  and  C.  Adrian  Hea- 
ton, president  of  the  California  Baptist  Semi- 
nary, met  at  the  Herald  Press  booth.  Heaton 
served  as  guest  speaker  Thursday  and  Sunday 
evenings.  He  also  conducted  a two-session  work- 
shop. 


Those  who  came  from  Canada  gathered  long  enough  on  a busy  Convention  day  for  their  picture. 
Holding  the  maple  leaves  on  the  left  is  Arnold  W.  Cressman,  Field  Secretary  for  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education,  and  on  the  right  is  Lewis  Weber,  Secretary  of  Sunday 

Schools  for  the  Ontario  Conference. 


Convention  registrants  found  in  their  packet  a 
personal  copy  of  the  new  book,  Learning  to 
Teach.  Here  Paul  M.  Lederach,  the  author, 
autographs  a copy  for  John  R.  Smucker,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  Learning  to  Teach  is  the  new 
Christian  Service  Training  Course  for  the 
coming  year. 


Arnold  Shantz  (left),  District  Sunday  School 
Field  Worker  and  Secretary,  Guernsey,  Sask., 
and  J.  J.  Hostetler,  Convention  Co-ordinator, 
are  served  at  the  E.M.C.  cafeteria.  J.  J.  Hostet- 
ler served  as  chairman  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion Planning  Committee. 
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Mrs.  J.  D.  Graber  tells  what  she  saw  in  Japan  while 
accompanying  her  husband  on  an  administrative 
trip  this  past  spring. 

The  Unfinished  Task 

By  Minnie  (Mrs.  J.  D.)  Graber 


It  was  an  exhilarating  experience  to  be 
in  Japan.  A schedule  had  been  prepared 
by  the  missionaries.  It  could  not  have  been 
planned  better.  Such  variety  and  thorough- 
ness; such  unselfish  and  thoughtful  inclu- 
sion of  places  and  people!  We  treasure 
every  day  and  hour  of  it. 

The  Kamishihoro  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
though  small,  has  variety  in  its  make-up. 
Among  the  members  are  several  farmers. 
Matsumoto-san  is  one  of  these. 

Ruth  and  Rhoda  Ressler  have  an  intui- 
tive way  of  knowing  what  a person  would 
most  appreciate  doing.  We  were  to  visit 
Matsumoto,  a young  Christian  living  sev- 
eral miles  from  their  home.  He  had  warned 
us  of  the  impossible  roads,  but  we  respond- 
ed, “What  is  mud!” 

We  traveled  first  by  taxi  on  a short  strip 
of  hard-surfaced  road  which  took  us  a bit 
beyond  the  city  limits;  then  on  a rough, 
broken  road  which  very  soon  made  dismiss- 
ing the  taxi  desirable.  Going  through  a 
fence  across  a field,  we  sloshed  and  shuffled 
and  stalked  our  way  through  mud,  occa- 
sionally raising  our  eyes  to  the  mountains, 
breathing  the  clear  spring  air,  seeing  rows 
of  trees— birches,  summer  pine  or  fir  stand- 
ing like  those  in  Rembrandt’s  picture,  on 
most  any  side. 

We  suddenly  saw  Matsumoto  coming  to 
meet  us.  Standing  on  the  flat-bottomed 
wagon,  urging  the  one  shaggy  plug  horse 
to  move  vigorously,  pulling  through  the 
deep  ruts,  he  brought  us  up  in  the  last 
quarter  mile  to  the  very  door  of  his  house. 
We  bowed,  removed  our  boots,  and  climbed 
the  stairway  to  a simple  but  beautiful 
matted  room  where  we  spent  an  hour  with 
Matsumoto-san,  his  wife,  the  new  baby,  and 
his  mother. 

It  was  on  his  way  to  the  house,  standing 
on  the  wagon,  that  Matsumoto  said,  “My 
fields  are  unfinished.  My  house  and  my 
barns.  My  faith,  too,  is  unfinished,  but  I’m 
working  at  all  of  them  and  I’m  enjoying  it 
all.”  This  was  the  young  pioneer  of  Hok- 
kaido speaking.  That  he  should  see  life 
with  this  perspective  is  victory  indeed.  It 
was  not  always  so. 

Matsumoto’s  was  one  of  30  families  set- 
tled on  Japan’s  northernmost,  undeveloped 
island  18  years  ago.  The  father  died  and 


upon  him,  the  eldest  son,  fell  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  gaining  a living  for  his 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  in  much  the 
same  manner  our  own  ancestors  did  in 
America  200  years  ago.  He  had  been  open- 
ly defiant  before  the  missionaries  and  bit- 
ter for  what  the  war  had  done. 

He  could  not  raise  his  eyes  to  the  moun- 
tains etched  on  his  horizons,  look  at  the 
birches,  his  fields,  his  barn,  his  house  with 
pride  then,  but  now  it  is  different. 

This  incident  underscores  the  words  “pio- 
neer” and  “growth.”  One  is  impressed  with 
this  from  the  very  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try homesteads  and  the  Hokkaido  towns. 
There  is  a frontier  air  about  it  all. 

The  emerging  church,  too,  gives  one  the 
same  feeling— young,  trying  new  things, 
entering  into  responsibility,  nothing  fin- 
ished, everything  ahead,  “my  house,  my 
barn,  my  faith.” 

As  for  progress  in  the  Japan  church, 
much  has  happened  in  a short  time.  Earlier, 
missionaries  had  carried  total  responsibility. 
They  had  been  the  teachers  and  pastors  and 
had  done  the  planning. 

Now  there  are  Japanese  pastors  and 
teachers,  active  laymen,  too,  to  carry  re- 
sponsibility in  conference  and  in  the  con- 
gregations. This  has  all  happened  within  a 


very  few  years.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  mis- 
sionary need  rub  his  eyes  and  inquire, 
“Where  and  what  next?” 

And  that  is  his  very  good  question.  He 
is  asking  it  and  our  hearts  and  our  prayers 
are  expectant  and  sympathetic  with  him  as 
he  listens  and  waits  for  new  leading.  The 
missionary  in  Japan  is  as  wanted  and  neces- 
sary as  ever,  but  there  are  times  and  seasons 
for  terminating  tasks  as  truly  as  for  begin- 
ning them;  for  going  to  new  towns,  near 
sections  of  the  same  towns;  for  giving  new 
types  of  service  in  existing  fellowships  and 
in  the  total  Christian  witness. 

We  commend  the  missionaries  for  the 
degree  to  which  they  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  Japanese  scene  and  culture. 
Their  homes  are  modest.  In  some  cases  a 
missionary  will  live  in  a small  rented  house; 
one  in  a line  of  nondescript  buildings.  But 
they  are  nicely  appointed  inside  and  homey. 

All  live  becoming  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  They  have  good 
attitudes  toward  the  people  and  are  truly 
dedicated  to  bringing  Christ  to  Japan. 

A great  deal  of  the  stimulation  came  from 
seeing  the  Japanese  people  themselves. 
They  are  an  energetic  and  serious-minded 
people.  They  do  their  work,  heart  and 
soul.  There  are  no  "idlers”  benches,  but 
everywhere  steady  methodical  attention  to 
duty. 

They  have  great  respect  for  their  history, 
and  tours  for  children,  factory  workers, 
elderly  people,  and  special  groups  of  many 
kinds  to  their  cultural  and  religious  centers 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Japanese  scene 
whether  it  is  in  Naboribetsu,  Kyoto,  Tokyo, 
Kamakura,  Nikko,  or  Nagoya. 

Though  we  saw  thousands  of  such  tour- 
ists, numerous  shrines  and  temples  (Shinto 
and  Buddhist) , we  saw  practically  none  at 
worship.  The  Japanese  at  such  times  seemed 
even  as  we— sight-seers.  We  covet  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan  for  Christ.  There  are  all  too 
few  who  know  Him. 


Hokkaido  is  still  a frontier.  Missionaries  Ruth  and  Rhoda  Ressler  along  with  Minnie  Graber 

call  on  members  in  the  country. 
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Nelson  Kauffman  asks,  “Is  our  present  congregational 
program  an  effective  method  of  reaching  our  world? 
Does  not  society  seem  reluctant  to  come  into  the  estab- 
lished congregation  because  it  is  not  structured  to  receive 
such  people?” 


Your  Mission  Board 
at  Work 

Part  TV 


A Church  in  the  Market 

Place 


Jesus  prayed  for  His  disciples  in  these 
words,  “As  thou  didst  send  me  into  the 
world,  so  I have  sent  them  into  the  world” 
(John  17:18,  RSV). 

Later  He  said,  “Peace  be  with  you.  As 
the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I send  you." 
It  seems  clear,  then,  in  the  light  of  these 
words  and  of  the  commission  recorded  in 
Matt.  28:18-20  and  Mark  16:16,  that  Jesus 
did  not  expect  the  church  to  take  a nice 
safe  position  and  then  invite  the  world  to 
come  to  its  place  or  location. 

However,  for  the  last  several  centuries, 
as  well  as  in  the  past  decades,  Christians 
have  built  “churches?"  and  erected  signs 
inviting  the  unsaved  to  come  to  them.  We 
have  said,  “Come  to  our  ground,"  “listen  to 
our  concerns,"  “be  a part  of  our  program,” 
"get  acquainted  with  us,”  “look  who  we 
are,”  “sit  with  us,”  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  been  afraid  to  meet  unsaved  on 
their  ground,  to  sit  with  them,  to  share 
their  concerns,  and  to  take  upon  us  their 
problems.  We  forget  that  we  too  were  sin- 
ners. Titus  3:3-7. 

We  have  failed  to  understand  the  in- 
carnation. We  have  been  related  to  the 
world  as  the  rich  man  was  to  Lazarus.  We 
do  not  go  to  “our  own.”  We  would  not 
own  the  unsaved.  We  go  to  “them.”  They 
are  not  “our  own  people.”  We  do  not  act 
as  if  this  is  our  Father's  world. 

Can  we  break  down  the  walls  we  have 
built  around  us,  and  be  a part  of  a society: 
be  separate  from  the  world,  yet  be  in  it? 
However,  this  dangerous  thing  Jesus  told 
us  to  do  and  prayed  about  it.  We  must 
meet  people  where  they  feel  at  home!  We 
must  let  them  know  that  we  too  were 
sinners. 

We  must  do  the  going.  We  must  listen  to 
the  voices  of  our  “concentration  camps,” 
ghettos,  inner  city  as  well  as  suburbs,  before 
the  people  in  these  places  will  listen  to  us. 

We  need  volunteers— several  families  who 


are  ready  to  move  to  a large  city,  find  em- 
ployment, and  use  the  dining  room  of  a 
restaurant  as  a meeting  place.  We  can 
spend  money  to  buy  food  for  guests  and 
friends  for  a while  rather  than  pay  rent  for 
a church  building. 

Here  the  Rotary,  the  Lions,  and  Kiwanis 
clubs  meet,  and  so  can  we.  We  will  work 
out  a program  of  meeting  people  where 
they  feel  at  home,  listen  to  their  problems, 
feel  their  frustrations,  learn  their  language, 
and  then  earn  the  right  to  their  hearts  and 
minds  because  we  become  their  friends. 
Then  they  may  come  to  hear  us  as  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners  did  to  hear  Jesus  as  He 
ate  with  them.  Luke  15:1-3.  Then  the 
Gospel  will  have  meaning  and  relevance. 

We  are  inviting  several  young  couples, 
single  persons,  or  older  couples  who  are 
ready  to  establish  a church  in  a downtown 
area  without  owning  a building. 

We  are  ready  to  face  problems  that  will 
emerge.  They  will  be  different  from,  but 
not  greater  than,  those  of  our  traditional 
methods.  We  are  ready  to  bring  together 
persons  who  are  interested,  so  that  all  the 
decisions  regarding  choice  of  city,  choice 
of  location,  plan  of  procedure,  type  of  pro- 
gram, etc.,  can  emerge  from  the  leading  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  group  who  will 
share  this  adventure. 

Those  interested  are  invited  to  write  to 
Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Secretary  for  Home 
Missions  and  Evangelism,  1711  Prairie  St., 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Let  us  pray  that  God  will 
give  us  the  right  people  to  test  this  possi- 
bility of  beginning  a congregation  in  one  of 
our  cities. 


Left:  J.  D.  Graber,  secretary  of  overseas 
missions.  Center:  John  Howard  Yoder, 
administrative  assistant  in  overseas. 
Right:  Roy  Kreider  served  this  sum- 
mer as  administrative  assistant  for  over- 
seas. He  returns  to  Israel  following  a 
year’s  seminary  training. 


Supporting  missions  in  14  countries,  your 
Mission  Board  seeks  to  win  persons  to 
Christ  and  form  congregations  joined  in 
Christian  brotherhood  in  countries  over- 
seas. This  outreach  of  the  Board,  directed 
by  J.  D.  Graber,  secretary  for  overseas  mis- 
sions, daily  works  to  relate  the  Gospel  to 
the  life  and  culture  of  peoples  overseas  so 
that  Christian  truth  will  be  most  effectively 
communicated. 

The  first  mission  field  in  which  the  Board 
began  work,  when  it  was  formed  in  1906, 
was  India,  but  after  the  initial  experiences 
in  that  country,  other  fields  were  soon 
opened.  Presently  Mennonite  missionaries 
under  the  Board  serve  in  the  Far  East  (Ja- 
pan, Nepal) , Israel,  Africa  (Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Algeria) , Europe  (England,  Italy,  France, 
Belgium) , and  Latin  America  (Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  Puerto  Rico). 

In  all  these  countries  both  spiritual  and 
physical  needs  are  great.  To  relieve  this 
misery  is  the  task  of  the  workers  on  the 
field.  The  Board  works  continually  to  help 
them  but  not  to  dictate  a method  to  them. 

People  and  situations  differ  in  various 
cultures  and  geographical  areas.  It  is  neces- 
sary, as  a result,  that  the  workers  at  home 
leave  the  greatest  opportunity  in  which 
workers  abroad  can  serve.  Difficulties  which 
might  seem  easily  solved  from  central  offices 
may  not  be  so  on  the  field  and  the  present 
democratic  attitude  to  missions  has  there- 
fore been  arrived  at. 

Because  of  the  great  physical  need  in 
many  overseas  countries,  the  Mission  Board 
developed  an  OMA  (Overseas  Missions  As- 
sociates) program  in  the  last  few  years 
which  seeks  to  bring  trained  self-supporting 
missionaries  to  the  field  to  buttress  the  pres- 
ent program.  Teachers  and  nurses  are  serv- 
ing in  it  in  Nigeria,  Ghana,  India,  and 
Japan. 

In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing concern  with  making  the  mission 
program  an  indigenous  one.  At  Yeotmal, 
India,  for  example,  the  Mission  Board,  in 
co-operation  with  other  church  missions, 
has  supported  Union  Biblical  Seminary, 
which  trains  nationals  and  Christians  from 
other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 


(Continued  on  page  742) 
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^MISSION  NEWS 


Pastoral  Appointments 
in  Argentina 

On  July  5 the  church  in  Trenque 
Lauquen,  Argentina,  voted  to  invite  Bro. 
Lucio  Casas  to  be  their  pastor.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  will  move  there  in  No- 
vember when  school  is  out.  He  has  served 
as  assistant  pastor  to  Floyd  Sieber  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  church  in  Estacion  America  decided 
on  July  19  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
Rodolfo  Arregui  to  serve  as  their  pastor. 
Bro.  Arregui  finished  a three-year  seminary 
course  in  Christian  Education  one  year  ago 
and  has  been  serving  as  a superintendent  in 
Estacion  America  since  his  graduation. 

Bro.  Earl  Schwartzentruber  will  now  be 
overseer  of  Estacion  America  and  Bro. 
Mario  Snyder  of  Trenque  Lauquen.  Floyd 
Siebers  are  to  be  returning  home  soon  for 
a short  furlough. 

50th  Anniversary  Book 
Published 

A book  written  in  honor  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Salunga,  Pa.,  will  be  released  next 
week. 

Called  to  Be  Sent,  edited  by  Paul  N. 
Kraybill,  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Mission 
Board,  contains  essays  and  human  interest 
stories  by  19  writers:  home  and  overseas 
missionaries  and  administrative  officials  of 
the  Board,  national  Christians,  and  other 
persons  interested  in  the  work  of  missions 
in  general. 

In  the  Prologue  to  Called  to  Be  Sent, 
Editor  Kraybill  writes,  “This  is  a book  to 
record  the  work  of  God  in  the  lives  of  men. 
Here  we  hope  to  examine  and  trace  the 
development  of  missionary  convictions. 
Here  we  plan  to  reflect  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference  missionary  movement. 
There  will  be  some  facts— names,  dates,  and 
places.  But  more  important  will  be  the 
thread  of  history  revealing  how  God  used 
men,  calling  them  to  service  and  mission. 
The  trends  which  marked  the  movement 
through  these  fifty  years  will  be  noted.  The 
underlying  philosophy  and  principles  which 
have  guided  the  work  of  the  Board  will  be 
outlined. 

“In  a word,  we  propose  to  review  the  past 
for  the  sake  of  recommitment  to  the  future. 
We  hope  to  stimulate  knowledge  for  the 
sake  of  greater  understanding.  We  trust 
that  diis  story  will  enlarge  our  vision  and 
lead  us  to  greater  obedience.” 

Grouped  in  five  sections,  the  chapters 
give  the  Biblical  basis  for  missions,  review 
the  beginning  of  the  Board  and  its  expan- 
sion, explain  the  Board’s  philosophy  and 
vision,  show  the  church  at  work,  and  con- 
clude with  personal  testimonies. 


Mr.  Kraybill  is  well  qualified  to  edit  this 
book.  Overseas  deputations  have  taken  him 
around  the  world  and  have  given  him  in- 
sight into  the  thrust  of  modern  mission 
strategy. 

Published  in  paperback  and  in  hard  cover 
editions  by  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Called  to  Be  Sent 
sells  for  $1.95  and  $2.95. 


Teachers  Abroad  Sends  16 
to  Africa 

Sixteen  persons  went  to  Africa  under  the 
Teachers  Abroad  Program  (TAP)  after  two 
weeks  of  orientation  at  Akron,  July  14-28. 
This  is  the  third  group  since  the  inception 
of  the  program  in  1962.  They  are  taking  up 
teaching  posts  in  the  Congo,  East  Africa, 
and  Northern  Nigeria.  Seven  other  teachers 
are  being  assigned  to  African  schools  this 
summer,  but  they  were  unable  to  attend 
this  special  TAP  orientation. 

Members  of  the  school  were:  Catherine 
Glick,  1862  Rockvale  Road,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(a  three-year  post  at  Msalato  Girls’  Second- 
ary School,  Dodoma,  Tanganyika.  The 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  about  70  girls 
age  15-18.  The  language  of  instruction  is 
English,  with  Swahili  taught  as  a subject); 
Arthur  and  Grace  Klippenstein,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.  (three  years  at  Jesus  College,  Oturkpo, 
Northern  Nigeria);  Lewis  and  Ann  Naylor, 
754  W.  Market  St.,  Nappanee,  Ind.  (three 
years  at  the  Musoma  Alliance  Secondary 
School,  Musoma,  Tanganyika)  ; David  and 
Anne  Winter,  Morden,  Man.  (three-year 
assignment  at  Chisamba,  Northern  Rhode- 
sia) : Ben  and  Agnes  Doerksen,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  (Northern  Nigeria) ; Ernest  and  Erika 
Friesen,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont.  (Kenya 
for  three  years  to  teach  and  nurse) ; Ronald 
and  Gudrun  Mathies,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
(three  years  at  Blantyre,  Malawi  [Nyasa- 
land].  He  will  teach  at  the  Blantyre  Sec- 
ondary School  and  she  will  teach  at  the 
Kapeni  Teacher  Training  College) ; Mary 
E.  Burkholder,  R.R.  1,  Markham,  Ont. 
(three-year  term  with  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  She  will  spend  the  first 
year  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  to  study  French. 
Then  she  will  be  a secondary  school  teacher 
for  two  years  in  the  Congo)  ; Donald  and 
Joyce  Hostetler,  Struthers,  Ohio  (a  three- 
year  assignment  in  Tanganyika). 


VS  Directors  Meet  in  Chicago 

On  July  28  the  directors  of  Voluntary 
Service  programs  from  six  boards  met  in 
the  YMCA  Hotel,  Chicago,  to  discuss  cur- 
rent trends  and  problems  in  the  Voluntary 
Service  program. 

Those  present  agreed  that  there  must  be 
an  attempt  to  develop  the  concept  that  VS 
is  for  all  persons  in  the  church  and  not  only 
for  youth.  Genuine  concerns  were  expressed 
as  to  the  future  of  Summer  Service.  It  was 
decided  to  process  a questionnaire  which 
will  be  sent  through  the  offices  of  our 
church  colleges  while  the  Student  Services 
Committee  will  contact  those  who  are  at- 
tending non-Mennonite  universities.  The 
purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  gather 
information  so  that  the  directors  might 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

The  radio  ministry  is  a vital  part  of  the 
mission  outreach  of  the  church.  Broadcast- 
ing of  the  Gospel  is  extending  our  witness 
through  the  following  efforts: 

1 . Preaching  the  Gospel  message  to  many 
who  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

2.  Supplementing  and  strengthening  the 
evangelistic  efforts  of  our  missionaries 
both  at  home  and  in  many  overseas 
areas. 

3.  Giving  encouragement  and  nurture  to 
young  Christians  who  have  accepted 
the  Gospel. 

4.  Being  an  effective  channel  for  distribu- 
tion of  Christian  literature  and  Bible 
studies. 

5.  Giving  encouragement  to  Christian 
people  to  be  effective  witnesses  in  their 
work,  Christian  service,  and  in  Chris- 
tian homes. 

6.  Helping  to  promote  the  Christian’s 
answer  to  many  needs  of  our  present 
world  situation. 

Other  details  of  program  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  the  above  summarizes  some  of 
the  major  concerns  being  considered  in  the 
radio  ministry.  Your  support  of  Mennon- 
ite Broadcasts  will  make  possible  the  radio 
program.  Reaching  the  goal  of  $4.00  per 
member  from  your  congregation  will  help 
support  all  of  the  broadcasts  and  help  keep 
the  program  effective.  Your  gifts  may  be 
sent  through  the  regular  mission  board 
channel  or  sent  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


more  accurately  predict  and  plan  summer 
work  in  the  future.  It  is  an  attempt  to  in- 
volve more  persons  in  this  type  of  service. 

Various  problems  were  noted  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  home  missions  pro- 
gram and  the  VS  unit  as  were  those  relating 
to  the  work  in  die  inner-city.  After  a gen- 
eral discussion  on  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
the  relation  of  VS  to  it,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Another  program  has  been  planned  for 
late  fall  of  this  year.  To  this  home  mission 
secretaries  will  also  be  invited.  Details  as 
to  the  place  of  the  meeting  and  the  pro- 
gram are  still  in  the  planning  stages. 

50th  Anniversary  Delegates 
Arrive 

Four  delegates  representing  Mennonite 
churches  in  Tanganyika  and  Ethiopia  ar- 
rived in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  the  week- 
end of  Aug.  7-9.  They  are  here  to  attend 
the  50th  anniversary  meetings  of  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, Salunga,  Pa.,  the  agency  sponsoring 
Mennonite  mission  activities  in  their  home 
countries. 

Mr.  Beyene  Mulatu,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia, 
who  was  in  the  States  from  1957  to  1961  as 
a student,  returns  now  as  the  representative 
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of  the  Meserete  Kristos  (Mennonite) 
Brotherhood  of  Ethiopia.  He  serves  as  the 
secretary  of  the  General  Church  Council 
for  the  Brotherhood. 

Mr.  Mulatu  is  employed  as  administrator 
of  the  Haile  Mariam  Mammo  Hospital, 
Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  a hospital  sponsored  by 
the  Eastern  Board’s  Mission  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Hezekia  Sarya,  Mr.  Elisha  Meso,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Migire,  all  of  Musoma,  Tan- 
ganyika, are  representing  the  Tanganyika 
Mennonite  Church.  It  is  a first-time  visit 
to  the  States  for  the  three  men. 

Mr.  Sarya  is  pastor  of  the  Kabasa  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Mr.  Meso  a deacon  of 
the  Bumangi  Mennonite  Church.  Both 
men  are  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  TMC,  Mr.  Meso  serving  as  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Migire  was  a former  secretary  of 
the  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church's  execu- 
tive committee. 

One  other  delegate,  Francisco  Flores, 
Tocoa,  Honduras,  who  arrived  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  a few  days  ago,  is  traveling  overland 
to  Lancaster  County  visiting  Mennonite 
churches  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Virginia 
en  route  to  the  50th  anniversary  meetings. 

James  R.  Hess,  Eastern  Board  missionary 
in  Honduras,  is  accompanying  Mr.  Flores 
to  the  States  for  this  visit,  acting  as  an  in- 
terpreter for  him. 

Twenty  Persons  Attend 
August  Orientation 

Twenty  persons  attended  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice orientation  classes  held  at  Mission  Board 
offices  in  Elkhart,  Aug.  4-14. 

The  VS-ers  are:  Barbara  Birkey  of  Go- 
shen, Ind.  (one-year  assignment  as  a nurses’ 
aide  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.) ; Delmar 
Brenneman  of  North  English,  Iowa  (two- 
year  assignment  as  an  orderly  with  the  new 
unit  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  ; Ivan  Derstine  of 
Lansdale,  Pa.  (two  years  as  an  orderly  in 
Portland,  Oreg.) ; Donald  Good  of  Kouts, 
Ind.  (two  years  as  an  orderly  in  Eureka, 
111.) ; and  Lowell  Hilty  of  Rittman,  Ohio, 
(an  orderly  for  two  years  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio). 

Virgil  and  Rebecca  King  of  Malvern,  Pa., 
will  serve  as  unit  leaders  at  the  La  Junta 
Unit  in  Colorado.  John  and  Barbara  Regier 
are  to  serve  as  education  co-ordinators  at 
Frontier  Boys’  Camp,  Woodland  Park,  Colo. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rutt  have  been  assigned 


to  Calling  Lake,  Alta.  The  three  couples 
will  all  serve  for  a period  of  two  years.  The 
Regiers  are  from  Halstead,  Kans.,  the  Rutts 
from  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Other  members  of  the  school  are  Wayne 
Neuensch wander  of  Dalton,  Ohio  (to  serve 
two  years  as  an  orderly  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.) ; Emory  Otto  of  Goshen,  Ind.  (two 
years  as  a counselor  at  Frontier  Boys’  Camp, 
Colo.) ; Ruth  Ann  Reeves  of  Hammett, 
Idaho  (one  year  as  a secretary  at  Frontier 
Boys’  Camp) ; and  Arthur  Zehr  of  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.  (two  years  as  a counselor  at 
Frontier  Boys’  Camp). 

Glen  Wenger  of  Columbiana,  Ohio,  and 
Kenneth  Lee  Yoder  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  will 
both  serve  as  agricultural  workers  at  Asaba 
Farm  in  Nigeria.  Marjory  Yoder  has  been 
assigned  as  a houseparent  to  the  children’s 
hostel,  Sapporo,  Japan. 

A commissioning  service  was  held  for  the 
volunteers  at  the  Board  on  Friday,  Aug.  14. 
Nelson  Kauffman,  Secretary  for  Home  Mis- 
sions, addressed  the  group,  placing  before 
them  the  challenges  they  would  face  in  the 
coming  years  in  a changing  world.  The 
volunteers  left  Friday  afternoon  for  their 
respective  assignments. 

The  next  orientation  will  be  held  at  Elk- 
hart, Sept.  9-18. 

Sewing  Machines  to 
British  Honduras 

An  additional  34  treadle  sewing  machines 
were  contributed  by  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Mennonite  families  to 
Mennonite  families  in  the  Old  Colony  and 
Kleine  Gemeinde  settlements  in  British 
Honduras. 

Earlier  in  a May  shipment  of  light  farm- 
ing implements  valued  at  $5,000  also  sent 
to  the  Mennonite  settlements,  45  treadle 
sewing  machines  had  been  sent. 

The  Hagerstown  brethren  have  made 
themselves  responsible  for  crating  and  ship- 
ping these  additional  34  machines. 

MCC  Workers  Safe  in  Congo 

The  eastern  Congo  is  being  swept  by  re- 
bellion, and  there  are  pockets  of  rebel  ac- 
tion even  near  the  capital,  Leopoldville,  in 
the  west. 

The  area  in  which  most  of  the  fighting  is 
occurring  is  550  miles  long  and  50-300  miles 


wide— equivalent  to  the  areas  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  combined.  This  is  no 
longer  merely  a regional  revolt. 

MCC  workers  were  stationed  at  two  loca- 
tions where  fighting  took  place  during  late 
July  and  early  August.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold Nickel,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  with  their 
two  children,  were  assigned  to  a hospital 
at  Bolobo,  175  miles  northeast  of  Leopold- 
ville, and  Pax  men  Jon  Snyder,  Canby, 
Oreg.,  and  Eugene  Bergman,  Paso  Robles, 
Calif.,  were  at  the  new  Protestant  univer- 
sity at  Stanleyville  in  the  eastern  Congo. 

The  Kenton  Brubaker  family,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  was  on  its  way  to  an  assignment 
at  the  Protestant  university,  Stanleyville,  in 
a riverboat  when  the  rebels  took  over  the 
city.  The  Brubakers  returned  safely  to 
Leopoldville  on  Aug.  7. 

Mrs.  Nickel  and  her  children  were  evacu- 
ated to  Leopoldville  on  Aug.  1.  There  has 
been  little  communication  out  of  Stanley- 
ville, but  the  200-300  "Europeans”  were 
reported  to  be  safe. 

Elmer  Neufeld,  director  of  the  Congo 
MCC  program,  feels  that  the  future  of  mis- 
sion and  church  work  in  the  Bolobo  area 
is  uncertain  at  the  moment.  “For  one 
thing,"  he  said  in  the  letter  of  Aug.  3,  “it 
is  not  yet  adequately  clear  whether  the 
rebel  faction  will  be  able  to  maintain  its 
foothold  in  that  general  area.  . . . Also,  it 
is  my  impression  that  the  Bolobo  village 
was  essentially  evacuated  by  the  Congolese 
people,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  soon 
they  will  come  back.” 

Teaches  Vietnamese 
Army  Officers 

James  Stauffer,  Eastern  Board  missionary 
in  Saigon,  is  conducting  English  classes  for 
a group  of  Vietnamese  army  officers.  The 
classes  are  held  in  an  army  camp  just  out- 
side Saigon  proper.  For  textbooks,  Stauffer 
is  using  the  Gospel  of  John  and  a small 
booklet  of  easy  stories  about  Asians  who  be- 
came Christians.  Stauffer’s  class  is  one  of 
several  classes  organized  by  a Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  man. 

Short-Wave  Broadcasts  Bring 
Gospel  to  Spain 

"Today's  radio  message  was  wonderful 
and  inspired  us,”  wrote  Maria  Paloma, 
from  El  Campillo,  Spain.  Luz  y Verdad, 
Spanish-language  program  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  reaches  into  Spain  by  short-wave 
from  Trans  World  Radio,  Monte  Carlo, 
Monaco. 

“Our  group  continues  to  be  active,”  she 
goes  on.  “There  seems  to  be  less  pressure 
and  we  can  do  something  for  lost  souls.” 

The  evangelical  situation  in  Spain  is 
gradually  changing.  Where  open  persecu- 
tion of  evangelicals  once  almost  eliminated 
Protestants  from  this  European  peninsula, 
constant  pressure  from  Christians  inside 
and  outside  of  Spain,  by  prayer,  radio  and 
literature  evangelism,  and  other  means,  has 
brought  on  a thaw. 

As  tight  regulations  eased,  the  Gospel  has 
kindled  new  lives  in  Jesus  Christ  every- 
where. New  congregations  are  struggling  to 


August  VS-ers.  Left  to  right  are  (1st  row)  Don  Good,  Kenneth  Yoder,  Marjory  Yoder,  Barbara 
Birkey,  Carol  Kauffman,  Delmar  Brenneman,  Emery  Otto,  (2nd  row)  Glen  Wenger,  Ruth  Ann 
Reeves,  Wayne  Neuenschwander,  Lowell  Hilty,  Lois  Yoder,  Arthur  Zehr,  Ivan  Derstine,  (3rd 
row)  Rebecca  and  John  Rutt,  Virgil  and  Rebecca  King,  Barbara  and  John  Regier. 
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form,  accelerating  the  crumbling  of  old 
barriers. 

Literature  has  played  a powerful  role. 
Bibles,  books,  home  study  courses,  and 
tracts  have  gained  admission  to  the  country. 
Combining  with  Gospel  broadcasts  by  short- 
wave from  the  powerful  Trans  World  sta- 
tion in  Monaco,  the  result  is  a Gospel 
triumph. 

Second  Center  Rented 

After  months  of  property-shopping,  the 
building  located  at  262/1  Phan  van  Tri 
Street  in  the  Dia  Dinh  suburb  of  Saigon 
was  rented. 

Remodeling  will  provide  second-floor  liv- 
ing quarters  for  a missionary  family.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  a day-care  service  for 
community  children.  Capable  Vietnamese 
co-workers  will  be  needed  to  help  in  this 
project. 

The  present  center  at  336  Phan-Thanh 
Gian  concentrates  on  working  with  students 
in  English  and  Bible  classes. 

The  team  of  five  missionary  families  will 
eventually  be  arranged  so  that  two  couples 
will  relate  to  each  of  the  two  centers,  allow- 
ing for  the  regular  furlough  of  one  couple. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  I-W 
Co-ordinating  Board 

The  I-W  Co-ordinating  Board  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Chicago  YMCA  on 
July  29.  Approximately  30  board  members, 
I-W  administrators,  and  interested  persons 
heard  reports  and  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

The  I-W  Co-ordinating  Board  since  its 
beginning  has  stressed  the  importance  of: 
(1)  individual  groups  carrying  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  I-W  men  from  their 
groups:  (2)  co-operative  reviewing,  evalu- 
ating, planning,  and  administrating  in 
whatever  areas  deemed  advisable;  (3)  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  and  brotherly 
concern  for  I-W  men  who  come  from 
groups  who  do  not  have  programs  of  their 
own. 

At  the  Aug.  6,  1963,  annual  meeting  the 
Board  took  action  shifting  the  responsibility 
for  co-ordination  from  the  co-ordinator  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Board.  Co- 
ordination has  been  greatly  facilitated  this 
past  year  through  regular  meetings  of  the 
various  conference  I-W  administrators  and 
representatives  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Board. 

The  Board  reviewed  the  method  of  co- 
ordination and  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  current  pattern.  It  gave  strong  encour- 
agement to  plans  for  additional  leaders, 
workshops,  and  retreats  for  I-W's.  The 
Board  also  urged  that  additional  vocational 
counseling  services  be  provided  for  I-W 
men. 

Harold  Sherk,  Associate  Secretary  of  the 
National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Ob- 
jectors (NSBRO) , reported  on  draft  trends. 
The  number  of  men  being  called  currently 
is  relatively  small  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a change  in  this  pattern.  The 
actual  age  at  which  men  are  being  drafted 
is  now  between  21  and  22.  The  conscien- 


tious objector  should  adequately  support 
his  claims  for  his  position  and  seek  to  have 
it  recognized.  He  should  be  ready  to  accept 
the  deferred  or  other  classifications  for 
which  he  is  eligible. 

Men  are  urged  to  wait  until  they  are 
close  to  the  drafting  age  before  volunteer- 
ing. This  intervening  period  may  be 
profitably  used  for  exploring  all  the  serv- 
ice opportunities,  including  Pax  and  Vol- 
untary Service,  in  order  to  enter  those 
where  need  and  opportunity  are  greatest. 

It  was  also  reported  that  there  is  serious 
study  going  on  in  Washington  regarding 
the  future  of  the  draft. 

In  other  actions  the  Board  accepted  a 
preliminary  statement  titled  “Positive  Ex- 
pectations for  I-W  Men”  which  may  be 
used  by  various  conference  groups  as  they 
desire.  They  asked  John  Lapp  to  represent 
Board  interest  in  the  Amish  I-W  participa- 
tion and  to  be  available  to  assist  them  upon 
request. 

The  Board  briefly  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  a different  name  for  the  program, 
approved  a budget  of  §4,700  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  elected  the  following  officers: 
secretary,  Gordon  Dyck;  treasurer,  Edgar 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 

Cecil  and  Judith  Miller 


Cecil  and  Judith  Miller  returned  to  the  U.S. 
in  mid-August  from  Nigeria  where  they  served 
for  the  past  two  years  as  overseas  volunteers  for 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Millers  spearheaded  a project  at  Uyo, 
Nigeria,  during  their  period  of  service  which 
will  grow  into  a larger  VS  unit.  They  have 
initiated  various  clubs  and  agricultural  projects 
in  an  effort  to  help  nationals  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

Supervision  of  religious  activities  was  also  a 
part  of  their  service  as  an  effort  to  help  the 
people  there  understand  and  live  out  the  Chris- 
tian principles  they  profess  to  believe. 

Originally  from  Newton,  Kans.,  Cecil  is  a 
graduate  of  Hesston  College  and  Bethel  College 
in  Newton.  His  wife,  the  former  Judith  Ann 
Dorsing  from  Sweet  Home,  Oreg.,  is  a graduate 
of  Goshen  College. 


Stoesz;  chairman,  Atlee  Beechy.  Edgar  Metz- 
ler,  representing  the  MCC  Peace  Section, 
and  Ray  Horst,  elected  by  the  I-W  Admin- 
istrators, and  the  above  three  elected  officers 
compose  the  executive  committee  for  the 
coming  year. 

With  People  in  Service 

Joan  Sauder  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  who  will 
be  serving  at  the  children’s  hostel  in  Jos, 
Nigeria,  arrived  there  safely  on  schedule 
Aug.  12. 


Members  of  the  Witness  Workshop,  held  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  June  10-14,  are  (seated  left  to 
right)  John  Wiebe,  Bill  Neufeldt,  Nick  Dick, 
Burton  Giesbrecht,  Victor  Stobbe,  Herb  Neu- 
feldt, and  Nelson  Kauffman,  director  of  the 
workshop;  (standing  left  to  right)  Henry  Pen- 
ner,  Jake  Friesen,  Peter  Boshman,  and  Abe 
Klassen.  The  workshop  was  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
and  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Mission  Board  in 
British  Columbia. 

• • • 

Jake  Flishers,  returning  home  on  fur- 
lough from  India,  left  that  country  Aug.  9. 

* • • 

Ray  Troyer  is  the  new  administrator  of 
Adriel  School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  He  took 
up  the  position  Aug.  1. 

• * • 

Clair  Brennemans,  appointees  to  Asaba 
Farm  in  Nigeria,  will  be  leaving  by  boat 
Aug.  25. 

• # » 

On  Aug.  11,  David  Helmuths  will  be 
moving  to  1751  Asomante,  Summit  Hills, 
Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico. 

• • # 


YOUR  MISSION  BOARD 

(Continued  from  page  739) 
Working  together  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  General  Mission  Board,  the 
overseas  missions  office  continues  to  seek 
new  channels  through  which  mission  work 
can  be  carried  out  and  made  more  effective 
in  a world  of  continual  change. 

Esther  Graber  and  Ann  Detweiler  cur- 
rently serve  as  secretaries  in  the  overseas 
office.  Serving  on  the  Overseas  Missions 
Committee  are:  John  H.  Mosemann,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  chairman;  John  R.  Mumaw, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  vice-chairman;  Paul  Erb, 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  John  H.  Hess,  Scarborough, 
Ont.;  Ivan  J.  Kauffmann,  Hopedale,  111.; 
Carl  Kreider,  Goshen,  Ind.;  David  W. 
Mann,  Albany,  Oreg.;  and  Adam  Martin, 
Maugansville,  Md. 

— MBMC. 
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First  Day  of  School 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

I’m  sending  the  baby  to  school  today. 

He’s  all  dressed  up  to  go  away 

in  his  new  white  shirt  and  his  new  blue  tie 

(and  I don’t  want  him  to  see  me  cry). 

He  has  his  colors  and  coloring  book; 
and  he  stands  so  straight,  with  a manly  look, 
and  his  socks  pulled  up  and  his  shoes  a-shine 
(and  his  blue  eyes  as  tearful  as  mine). 

There’s  something  so  final  when  classes  call 
the  last  and  the  littlest  one  of  all; 
but  it’s  only  right  that  he  learn  and  grow 
(but  his  mother  is  sad  that  her  baby  must  go). 

Then  go,  little  son;  go  out  to  meet 
this  newest  adventure  on  eager  feet. 

Grow  kind  and  gentle,  grow  wise  and  strong 
(and  my  prayer  will  be  with  you  the  whole 
day  long). 


Back  to  School  Day 
August  30 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  real  freedom  of  religion  in  Israel 
so  that  believers  will  not  need  to  live  in 
fear  of  discrimination  in  their  work,  civil 
rights,  and  social  relationships. 

Pray  for  the  missionaries  in  Ghana,  as  they 
work  in  the  training  of  leaders. 

Thank  God  for  faithful  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  silent  explosive  work- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  young 
people  at  Mennonite  Youth  Convention 
in  Kitchener,  Ont.  Pray  that  the  work 
which  God  has  begun  will  continue  to 
grow. 
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natural  happenings.  They  cannot  be 
credited  merely  to  superior  farming 
methods. 

The  time  of  harvest  is  a good  time  to 
call  attention  again  to  God’s  goodness 
and  faithfulness.  There  ought  to  be 
sincere  harvest  praise  services  held 
throughout  the  land.  And  since  God 
gives  in  order  that  we  might  experience 
the  joy  of  giving  and  blesses  so  that  we 
might  be  a blessing,  let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  our  God  of  all  grace  and  good- 
ness. Let  us  determine  to  give  as  the 
Lord  has  prospered  in  praise  and  pos- 
sessions.—D. 

Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Beachey,  Jacob  and  Bonnie  (Sinor),  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Robin  Monique,  July  26,  1964. 

Birkey,  Joseph  and  Virginia  (Bute),  fifth 
child,  second  son,  Richard  Lee,  born  Dec.  7, 
1963;  received  for  adoption,  Aug.  7,  1964.  (Son 
deceased.) 

Boehm,  John  and  Leah  (Martin),  Waterloo, 
Out.,  first  child,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  June  23,  1964. 

Boshart,  Norman  and  Ermadine  (Miller), 
Wayland,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  second  son,  David 
Wayne,  July  26,  1964. 

Coblentz,  Albert  and  Betty  June  (Gingerich), 
Pryor,  Okla.,  first  child,  Kerry  Lynae,  July  24, 
1964. 

Detweiler,  Elmer  and  Alice  (Alderfer),  Bed- 
minster,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Eric  lay, 
July  6,  1964. 

Fannin,  Marvin  and  Bertha  (Brenneman), 
West  Liberty,  Ky.,  first  child,  Stephen  Dale, 
July  28,  1964. 

Fisher,  Robert  and  Gladys  (Bender),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Mary 
Susan,  July  31,  1964. 

High,  Dale  and  Dawn  (Hostetter),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Steven  Dale,  Aug.  4,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bauman— Martin.— James  H.  Bauman,  Elmira 
(Ont.)  cong.,  and  Isabel  Grace  Martin,  St.  Ja- 
cobs (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Bauman,  fa- 
ther of  the  groom,  at  the  St.  Jacobs  Church, 
July  11,  1964. 

Buschert— Fretz.— Cecil  Noah  Buschert,  Dids- 
bury,  Alta.,  Carstairs  cong.,  and  Joyce  Marilyn 
Fretz,  Selkirk,  Ont.,  Rainbow  cong.,  by  Newton 
L.  Gingrich  at  Rainbow,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Eckman— Diliman.— George  H.  Eckman,  Jr., 
Strasburg,  Pa„  and  Elaine  L.  Dillman,  Leola, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  Neffsville  cong.,  by  John  R. 
Martin  at  the  church,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Good— Yoder.— Paul  Good,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
East  Bend  cong.,  Fisher,  111.,  and  Avon  Yoder, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  Springs  cong.,  by  Walter  Otto 
at  Springs,  June  13,  1964. 

Green— Moyer.— Wayne  Green,  Hatfield,  Pa., 
and  Mary  Jane  Moyer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  both 
of  the  Salford  cong.,  by  Henry  Ruth  and  Wil- 
lis Miller  at  the  church,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Hamish— Kolb.— Paul  M.  Harnish,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Willow  Street  cong.,  and  Dorothy  S.  Kolb, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  by  Elmer  G. 
Kolb  at  the  Christopher  Dock  School,  Aug.  8 
1964.  8 

Hostetler— Troyer.— Amos  Hostetler,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  and  Janice  Troyer, 
East  Goshen  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Irvin  M. 
Detwiler  at  his  home,  June  4,  1964. 

Kauffman— Graber— Darrell  Allen  Kauffman, 
Locust  Grove  cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Lydia 
Catherine  Graber,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  by  Amos  O.  Hostetler  at  the  North  Go- 
shen Church,  June  28,  1964. 

Leaman— Sauder.— Glenn  Leaman,  Leacock, 
Pa.,  and  Jane  Sauder,  Leola,  Pa.,  both  of  the 
Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  assisted 
by  Lloyd  Eby,  at  the  church,  June  27.  1964. 

Nafziger— Gearig.— Mervin  J.  Nafziger,  Cen- 
tral cong..  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Carolyn  Gearig, 
Salem  cong.,  Waldron,  Mich.,  by  Earl  Stuckey 
and  Charles  Gautsche  at  Salem,  July  25,  1964. 

Paiz— Castro.— Atanacio  Paiz  and  Blasa  Cas- 
tro, both  of  the  Calvary  Mennonite  cong., 
Mathis,  Texas,  by  Paul  Conrad,  June  27,  1964. 

Stutzman— Rice.— J.  Merle  Stutzman,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Lorraine  Rice, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Groveland  cong.,  by  Joseph  L. 
Gross  at  Groveland,  Aug.  8,  1964. 


TELEVISION,  FRIEND  OR  FOE?  by  Henry  Weaver 


In  this  pamphlet,  the  author  takes  a 
good  look  at  the  influence  of  television 
upon  its  viewers.  There  are  many  the- 
ories afloat  that  link  television  to  a whole 
host  of  effects,  good  and  bad.  How  do 
we  evaluate  them?  What  are  the  factors 
involved  in  determining  whether  the  ef- 
fects are  good  or  bad?  What  are  the 
influences,  conscious  and  unconscious? 
How  do  I evaluate  the  situation  in  my 
house?  What  is  my  responsibility  as  a 
Christian  to  the  television  industry?  These 
and  many  other  questions  are  answered 
in  this  simply  written  but  concise  pam- 
phlet. 


The  author  says,  "Television  has  come 
to  stay.  . . . We  may  choose  to  have  or 
not  to  have  sets  in  our  homes,  neverthe- 
less, both  our  children  and  we  will  be 
influenced  by  the  effects  of  television 
upon  our  culture.  We  must,  as  mature 
Christians,  strive  to  make  this  amoral  in- 
vention into  a positive,  wholesome  in- 
fluence in  our  homes  and  communities." 
This  is  Focal  Pamphlet  No.  8.  35< 
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BY  THE  EDITOR 


A new  crackdown  on  obscene  literature 
in  Vermont  was  announced  in  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  by  Gov.  Philip  Hoff,  who  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  problem  after 
being  shown  Vermont-distributed  material 
which  he  denounced  as  “fantastic.”  “I 
hadn't  realized  the  extent  to  which  some  of 
this  obscenity  goes,”  he  declared  after  be- 
ing shown  a number  of  objectionable  pub- 
lications by  Ralph  Guyette  of  Rutland, 
head  of  a group  known  as  the  Vermont 
Citizens  for  Decent  Literature.  Gov.  Hoff 
said  “the  right  to  free  speech  does  not  give 
anyone  the  right  to  shout  ‘fire!’  in  a crowd- 
ed theater.” 

* * * 

Delegates  to  the  World  Curriculum  Con- 
sultation agreed  in  Furigen,  Switzerland, 
that  while  the  Bible  may  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  other  material  in  Christian  edu- 
cation, it  can  never  be  replaced.  In  a dis- 
cussion of  the  effective  use  of  die  Bible  in 
religious  education,  delegates  stressed  that 
Christian  teachers  have  a major  responsi- 
bility in  helping  to  interpret  the  Bible  to 
their  students.  The  consultation  stated  that 
the  "revival  of  Biblical  theology  has  assert- 
ed the  authority  of  the  living  Christ  as  cen- 
tral within  the  worshiping  and  witnessing 
community  of  the  church.  To  this  authority 
the  Bible  brings  an  indispensable  resource, 
for  the  Bible  reveals  God  who  has  acted  in 
history  and  confronts  us  here  and  now.” 

* # * 

Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  clergy- 
men from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  told  in  North  Conway,  N.H.,  that  al- 
most 100  per  cent  of  youth  taste  alcohol  be- 
fore graduation  from  high  school.  The 
drinking  problem  confronting  society  to- 
day—and  the  great  need  of  help  from  the 
churches— was  stressed  at  the  annual  Nordi 
Conway  Conference  on  Alcoholism.  “The 
teen-ager  reflects  the  adults’  inability  to 
make  a determination,  community-wide,  to 
combat  the  problem,”  the  conference  was 
told  by  Miss  Lena  DiCicco  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Division  of  Alcoholism.  She 
said  that  about  five  per  cent  of  the  young 
people  "are  what  we  term  problem 
drinkers.” 

* * * 

Membership  in  Lutheran  churches  in 
North  America  totaled  8,870,721  at  the  end 
of  1963,  an  increase  of  135,987  or  1.6  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  according  to  a 
new  statistical  report  issued  in  New  York 
by  the  National  Lutheran  Council. 

# # # 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Georgia  Methodist  Conference  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  unanimously  opposed  capital 
punishment,  declaring  that  the  execution 
of  criminals  “is  an  absolute  act  based  on 
knowledge  which  is  not  absolute,  resulting 
at  times  in  the  execution  of  innocent  per- 


sons.” In  other  actions,  the  Conference 
voted  support  for  revision  of  the  state’s 

marriage  laws,  reaffirmed  the  Methodist 

stand  for  total  abstinence  from  alcohol,  and 
called  for  steps  toward  solution  of  racial 
problems. 

# * * 

With  the  approach  of  the  tourist  season 
in  this  Mediterranean  island,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archbishop  Michael  Gonzi  of  Malta 
issued  a pastoral  letter  denouncing  indecent 
attire  on  the  streets  and  beaches.  He 

branded  wearers  of  bikini  or  brief  two-piece 
bathing  suits  as  “slaves  of  pagan  fashion” 
who  have  taken  “to  certain  unbecoming 
attire  without  apparent  remorse.”  These 
women,  he  said,  “forget  that  their  bodies 
are  meant  to  be  living  temples  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  The  archbishop  added,  “Let  it  not 
he  suggested  that  we  expect  you  to  dress 
like  nuns,  but  modesty  in  dress  is  a great 
ornament  in  women.” 

* * # 

Lutheran  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje  of  Han- 
nover, Germany,  charged  in  Driebergen,  that 
Europe  is  no  longer  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Bible  in  the  conduct  of  human 
affairs.  Even  a “simple  knowledge”  of  the 
Bible  is  fast  disappearing  from  European 
life,  he  said.  Bishop  Lilje  addressed  an  in- 
ternational conference  of  church  leaders  in 
connection  with  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Netherlands  Bible  Society. 

He  claimed  that  the  current  trend  of 
Biblical  scholarship  in  Europe  had  made 
the  Bible  "appear  to  be  uncertain  in  its  mes- 
sage. The  once  commanding  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  no  longer  accepted  by  think- 
ing people  in  Europe.  I am  sure,  however,” 
he  continued,  “that  there  is  one  part  of 
Scotland  where  the  Bible  is  still  known  and 
obeyed— and  that  is  the  Outer  Hebrides.” 

# # # 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  disclosed  in  Bonn, 
Germany,  that  51.5  per  cent  of  all  West 
Germans  are  Protestants  and  44.1  per  cent 
Roman  Catholics. 

* * * 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  was  established  in  the  U.S.,  begin- 
ning in  1719,  the  denomination  will  have  a 
lay  moderator  in  1966-67.  Named  to  the 
church’s  highest  elective  office  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  was  Dan  West 
of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  a former  member  of 
the  Brethren  General  Brotherhood  Board. 

Mr.  West,  prominent  in  peace  and  relief 
work,  is  credited  with  originating  the  idea 
for  the  Heifer  Project,  established  in  1944 


to  distribute  livestock  and  poultry  to  needy 
people  overseas.  The  Heifer  Project  oper- 
ates as  a nonsectarian,  nonprofit  agency 
financed  by  voluntary  contributions.  As 
moderator  in  1966,  Mr.  West  will  succeed 
A.  Stauffer  Curry  of  Elgin,  111.,  who  was 
elected  last  year  to  serve  during  1965-66. 
Present  moderator  is  Dr.  DeWitt  L.  Mil- 
ler of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

* # » 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that 
24,500  persons  lost  their  lives  in  accidents 
across  the  United  States  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1964.  This  was  an  increase  of 
1,500— or  7 per  cent— from  the  23,000  fatali- 
ties in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

# * * 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has 
affirmed  a restriction  barring  Masons  and 
members  of  other  secret  orders  from  being 
ordained  as  LCA  pastors.  Clergymen  who 
were  lodge  members  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  church  in  1960  are  not  affected  by 
the  restriction,  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  church’s  constitution  at  the  time  of  the 
LCA’s  establishment. 

* * * 

Church-sponsored  money-raising  affairs, 
such  as  bazaars,  card  parties  and  dinners, 
were  condemned  in  a statement  on  com- 
mercialism adopted  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Congre- 
gations should  seek  their  total  financial 
support  through  the  stewardship  response 
(contributions)  of  their  people,  the  state- 
ment declared. 

The  statement  declared  that  "commer- 
cialism, the  selling  of  goods  or  services  in 
the  name  of  the  church,  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  funds  for  the  operation  and 
mission  of  the  church,  its  auxiliaries  and 
church-related  institutions,  vitiates  the  clear 
relationship  between  the  giving  of  the 
Christian  and  the  mission  of  the  church.  It 
fails  to  bear  testimony  to  the  mission  of  the 
church  and  creates  a false  image  of  the 
church.”  The  statement  asserted  that  com- 
mercialism weakens  the  life  of  the  church 
and  a true  sense  of  stewardship  because: 
“It  involves  the  church  in  other  than  its 
true  business  of  giving— giving  the  Gospel 
to  all  men.” 

# * * 

Crime  in  die  U.S.  during  1963  increased 
10  per  cent  over  1962,  the  FBI  stated  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  its  annual  report.  The 
rise  in  crime  cannot  be  entirely  explained 
by  the  population  growth— since  1958  crime 
has  increased  five  times  faster  than  the 
population. 
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I expect  to  pass  through  this  world, 
but  once.  Any  good  therefore  that  I 
can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I can 
show  to  any  fellow  creature,  let  me 
do  it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  or  neg- 
lect it,  for  1 shall  not  pass  this  way 
again. 

—Author  unidentified. 
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VS— Looking  Back 

By  Ray  Horst 

Twenty  years  ago  something  happened  to  us  as  a brotherhood- 
something  that  perhaps  may  have  been  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  the  mid-twentieth  century  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  emergence  in  part  of  the  church  to 
recognize  youth  as  a significant  force  to  place  at  work,  to  share  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  their  fellow  men.  Out  of  the  World  War  II 
experience  came  a new  desire  on  the  part  of  our  brotherhood  to  look 
at,  to  respect,  and  to  use  our  youth. 

The  voluntary  service  program  is  rather  difficult  to  define.  It  is  a 
concept  of  the  team  ministry  for  laymen  to  share  Jesus  Christ  with  their 
fellow  men.  It  is  a part  of  the  mission  of  the  church,  of  finding  new 
ways  to  share  the  Gospel,  and  for  men  to  become  stewards  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  a testimony  to  the  world  against  materialism,  against 
nationalism,  against  the  sickness  of  our  society  which  is  reflected  in 
the  race  and  class  discrimination  which  we  feel  so  desperately.  Perhaps 
it  is  one  of  the  nearest  patterns  of  the  New  Testament  church  that  we 
have  today.  In  VS  units  a small  group  of  persons  committed  to  each 
other  and  committed  to  a cause  work  together  in  a very  intimate  way. 

Voluntary  service  is  an  attempt  to  involve  the  members  of  our 
congregations  in  the  total  program  of  the  church.  It  was  not  a new 
discovery.  It  still  isn’t  a new  discovery.  Throughout  the  ages  God’s 
people  were  committed  persons— persons  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
to  give  of  their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men— persons  who 
were  willing  to  share  what  God  had  done  for  them  with  those  about 
them.  In  the  third  Epistle  of  John  we  read  that  we  are  not  to  love  only 
in  word  and  with  our  tongue  but  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

When  we  were  in  Mathis,  Texas,  we  lived  with  one  of  the  families 
of  the  community  that  has  since  then  become  real  pillars  in  the  church. 
The  thing  that  impressed  this  family  about  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
the  Mathis  community  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a teacher  living  in 
Pennsylvania  who  was  ready  to  forego  her  teacher’s  salary  for  a year  or 
two  and  come  into  their  community  and  teach  their  child  in  the 
kindergarten  program.  And  that  child  absorbed  from  the  teacher  and 
brought  home  a new  concept  of  life.  They  began  to  feel  that  there  is 
something  different  that  they  are  wanting  and  seeking  after.  These 
persons  then  had  contact  with  the  teacher  and  finally  accepted  Christ 
as  their  Lord.  (Continued  on  page  748) 


jjjf  FIELD  NOTES 

The  new  executive  committee  members 
of  the  Conservative  Conference  are  Jesse 

L.  Yoder,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  moderator;  and 
Freeman  Hostetler,  Berlin,  Ohio,  fourth 
member. 

Allen  Schwartzentruber,  Petersburg,  Ont., 
was  ordained  as  deacon  on  Feb.  23,  to  serve 
the  St.  Agatha  congregation,  St.  Agatha, 
Ont.  Bro.  Schwartzentruber  is  father  of 
Kenneth  Schwartzentruber,  missionary  in 
Brazil. 

Paul  Brunner,  pastor  of  the  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Mennonite  Church,  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  was  elected 
president  of  the  board.  Bro.  Brunner  be- 
came a trustee  in  1958,  and  has  served  on 
the  board  both  as  secretary  and  as  vice- 
president.  Former  presidents  of  the  board 
were  Gerald  Studer  and  Stanford  Mumaw. 
Other  officers  of  the  board  recently  elected 
were  George  Falb,  vice-president;  Dennis 
Steiner,  treasurer;  Robert  Jaberg,  secretary. 
The  other  members  are  E.  C.  Martin, 

M.  O.  Krabill,  Clarence  Hooley,  Sheldon 
Schmucker,  and  Richard  Yoder. 

Marvin  Lee  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be 
principal  of  the  Sarasota  Christian  School. 
His  address  is  1014  Ponder  Ave.,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Change  of  address;  Byard  W.  Shank 
from  Criglersville,  Va.,  to  Mt.  Crawford,  Va. 
Phone:  434-6008.  Ross  M.  Goldfus  from  Ar- 
gentina to  Box  272,  Morgantown,  Pa.  Luke 
Martin  from  42  Nguyen  Phi  Khanh  to  Box 
991,  Saigon,  Vietnam.  Lowell  Nissley  from 
Mission,  Kans.,  to  606  East  Kercher  Road, 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

S.  Jay  Hostetler  from  Ghana  to  3110 
Frances,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Phone:  JA  2-1868. 
Paul  T.  Guengerich  from  Parnell,  Iowa,  to 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  David  L.  Yoder  from  Riverside,  Iowa, 
to  Kalona,  Iowa,  Phone:  319  656-2697. 

David  E.  Showalter  from  Rowdy,  Ky.,  to 
1400  Mt.  Clinton  Pike,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Phone:  703  434-4054.  Orie  Kauffman  from 
5530  Bahia  Vista  to  5613  Bahia  Vista,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  Tobias  Byler  from  Kidron,  Ohio, 
to  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 

Elam  J.  Peachey  from  Heredia,  Costa 
Rica,  to  Apartado  4520,  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  Central  America.  Roy  D.  Roth  from 
Logsden,  Oreg.,  to  Box  348,  Siletz,  Oreg. 
97380.  Roger  Richer  to  1154  North  Arrow, 
Upland,  Calif.  Phone:  714  982-0159. 

Paul  M.  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  be 
speaker  for  the  annual  Christian  Nurture 
Conference  at  the  United  Missionary  Pa- 
vilion, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept.  13. 

Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Bethany, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  13. 

S.  J.  Hostetler,  Ghana,  at  Central,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Aug.  30;  First  Mennonite,  Mor- 


ton, 111.,  Sept.  6;  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Sept. 
13;  Evanston,  111.,  Sept.  20. 

Edwin  Weavers,  Nigeria,  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Sept.  5,  6;  Salem,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Sept.  12;  Hesston,  Kans.,  Sept.  20;  Pleasant 
Valley,  Harper,  Kans.,  Sept.  23;  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  Sept.  27. 

David  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Christopher  Dock  School,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
Sept.  5-7. 

Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Mellinger’s, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  a.m.;  Media  Chapel, 
Oxford,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  p.m.;  Masontown,  Pa., 
Sept.  6;  Rockway,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept.  13, 
a.m.;  First  Mennonite,  Kitchener,  Sept.  13, 
a.m.;  East  Zorra,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Sept.  13, 
p.m.;  Biehn,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Sept.  14. 

Glenn  Musselman,  Brazil,  at  Bethel, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  30. 

Marian  Hostetler,  Algeria,  at  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Sept.  6,  p.m.;  Oak  Grove,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Sept.  13,  p.m.;  Orrville,  Ohio,  Sept. 
20,  p.m. 

Plans  for  the  18th  annual  Christian 
School  Institute,  Nov.  13,  14,  held  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  include  addresses 
by  John  Blanchard,  Jr.,  Wheaton,  111.,  on 
"Christian  Philosophy  at  Work";  tours  of 
modern  school  plants,  small  discussion 
groups,  and  help  in  building  the  non- 
fiction book  selection. 

Hubert  R.  Pellman,  head  of  the  English 
department,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  serve  as  visiting 
professor  of  English  at  Westmont  College, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  this  coming  year, 
1964-65. 

Daniel  Kauffman  and  John  M.  Drescher, 
both  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  a stewardship  in- 
stitute in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  to 
be  held  at  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  Oct.  1-3. 

Gideon  G.  Yoder,  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  will 
be  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Wellman,  Iowa, 
congregation,  Sept.  6.  Bishop  Noah  Landis 
is  in  charge  of  the  service.  Bro.  Landis  is 
retiring  from  the  pastorate  at  Wellman. 

Women’s  Retreats,  Camp  Tel-Hai,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Sept.  18-20,  with  Jean  Garber, 
Honduras,  as  speaker;  Camp  Hebron,  Hali- 
fax, Pa.,  Sept.  24-26,  with  Ella  May  Miller, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as  speaker.  The  theme 
for  both  camps  is  “Experiencing  the  Pres- 
ence of  God."  For  information  write  Mrs. 
Lloyd  H.  Weaver,  501  Strasburg  Pike,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  Phone:  717  687-6019.  Advance 
registration  is  necessary. 

A new  periodical,  The  Christian  School, 
came  off  the  press  recently.  This  is  a bi- 
monthly release  of  the  Association  of  Men- 
nonite Elementary  Schools,  and  is  edited 
by  ].  Lester  Brubaker,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Paul  Glanzer,  Miller,  S.  Dak.,  has  moved 
to  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  set  up  a Sheltered 
Workshop  for  the  retarded  to  operate  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Harrisonburg-Rock- 
ingham  Retarded  Children's  Association 
and  the  County  Public  School  System. 

(Continued  on  page  765) 
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$ EDITORIAL 

The  FS  Challenge 


This  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
calls  special  attention  to  the  voluntary 
service  program  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  This  year  is  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  the  VS  program. 

Voluntary  Service  has  made  and  is 
making  a tremendous  impact  on  the 
life  of  the  church.  We  pause  to  praise 
God  afresh  for  the  vision  of  leaders 
such  as  Harold  S.  Bender  and  others 
who  saw  the  possibilities  of  such  a pro- 
gram for  youth.  We  praise  God  for  the 
vision  and  work  of  the  present  leaders 
in  paving  new  paths  and  seizing  present 
opportunities. 

Why  is  VS  making  such  an  impact 
and  being  such  a renewal  force  in  the 
church?  There  are  likely  many  answers. 
Some  seem  to  stand  out.  Virgil  Vogt  in 
“VS  and  the  Christian  Calling”  writes: 
“VS  has  made  its  impact  because  it  has 
dared  to  challenge  the  accepted  pat- 
terns of  mediocrity  in  our  church  life. 
It  has  dared  to  challenge  the  irrespon- 
sible individualism  which  characterizes 
the  most  of  our  decision-making,  our 
financial  life,  and  our  efforts  at  Chris- 
tian service.  It  has  dared  to  create  new 
patterns  of  fellowship  which  bring  per- 
sons into  a more  functional  relation- 
ship to  the  needs  of  the  world,  into  a 
closer  working  relationship  with  each 
other,  and  into  a greater  freedom  to 
put  first  things  first.  VS  is  nothing  more 
than  a new  structure  within  which 
Christians  may  fulfill  their  calling.” 

VS  is  proving  itself  as  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  taking  the  triad  of  word,  deed, 
and  sacrifice  to  the  world.  It  is  taking 
God’s  truth  not  only  in  proclamation 
but  in  personal  living.  It  is  taking  the 
good  news  not  only  by  telling  but  by 
expressing  in  action  what  the  Christian 
knows  and  feels  in  his  heart.  It  is  shar- 
ing not  simply  out  of  abundance  while 
remaining  separate  or  at  home  but  sac- 
rificing in  the  sameness  of  Calvary  love 
—life  for  life. 

In  this  spirit,  with  the  aim  of  giving, 


loving,  lifting,  without  thought  of  re- 
turn, VS-ers  have  gone  to  “the  last,  the 
least,  the  loneliest,  and  the  lost”  in  near- 
ly every  corner  of  the  world.  By  a sim- 
ple loving  presence,  demonstrating 
God’s  care  and  nearness  in  a world  of 
unconcern  and  division,  VS-ers  open 
hearts  and  homes  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
whose  name  they  serve. 

In  a Gospel  Herald  editorial  (July 
14,  1964)  I wrote  that  the  VS  movement 
which  began  twenty  years  ago  could 
well  be  called  the  Twentieth  Century 
Movement  of  Mennonite  Youth.  To- 
day the  dimensions  of  VS  have  grown 


Looked  at  from  the  outside,  the 
church’s  sacraments  are  absurd.  Why 
so  much  ado  about  water,  a thimbleful 
of  wine,  and  a bit  of  bread  too  thin  to 
nourish  a sparrow?  Yet  Christians  are 
baptized,  take  the  cup,  eat  the  bread 
because  they  trust  the  One  who  told 
them  to  do  so.  In  obedience  they  re- 
ceive the  acts’  symbolic  and  sacramental 
blessing.  But,  despite  the  plain  words 
of  John  13,  Christians  ignore  the  third 
directive;  they  have  no  stomach  for  the 
third  absurdity:  “When  he  had  washed 
their  feet,  and  taken  his  garments,  and 
resumed  his  place,  he  said  to  them  . . . 
‘I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  you 
also  should  do  as  1 have  done  to  you.’  ” 
Apart  from  a few  literalistic  cultists, 
who  washes  feet  in  obedience  to  Christ? 
Is  the  writer  trying  to  start  a new  foot- 
washing movement?  Well,  yes  and  no. 
Imagine  the  members  of  your  congrega- 
tion obeying  the  third  order  literally  in 
solemn  and  expectant  obedience.  It 
would  be  a traumatic  experience,  in 


beyond  the  dreams  of  those  early  days. 
We  are  now  at  the  place  where  we  dare 
dream  that,  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture, each  Christian  Mennonite  young 
person,  out  of  true  dedication  to  Christ, 
will  gladly  give  some  time  in  voluntary 
service. 

One  more  word  should  be  said.  We 
are  also  at  the  place  where  many  per- 
sons whose  families  are  grown,  or  per- 
sons who  have  retired,  can  find  a door 
effectual  opened  for  voluntary  service. 
And  where  God  gives  health,  many 
such  should  give  voluntary  service 
which  can  bear  eternal  dividends  rath- 
er than  merely  seeking  out  some  spot 
of  cozy  retirement.  For  in  giving  we 
receive,  and  in  pouring  out  life  we  find 
the  meaning  of  life.  And  the  words, 
“The  years  of  my  life  spent  in  VS  were 
the  best  of  my  life,”  can  be  just  as  true 
in  the  life  of  older  adults  as  they  are  in 
the  life  of  the  youth.— D. 


some  cases  wounding  mortally  the 
pride  which  in  every  Christian  com- 
munity is  the  chief  offense.  But  what 
is  important  is  not  whether  we  go 
through  an  act  but  whether  an  act  in 
which  Christ  emptied  and  humbled 
Himself  goes  through  us  with  its  search- 
ing questions:  Do  we  as  members  of 
Christian  communities  confess  our  soli- 
darity in  guilt?  Do  we  confess  that  each 
of  us  owes  some  part  of  what  he  is  to 
someone’s  death.  Do  we  acknowledge 
in  our  lives  that  the  servant’s  role  is  not 
optional  but  essential  for  the  Christian? 
We  should  at  least  obey  the  spirit  of 
that  third  absurdity  in  which  we  con- 
fess that  the  guilt  of  all  men  permeates 
us,  acknowledge  in  gratitude  that  the 
death  of  some  men— including  Christ- 
profited  us,  and  testify  in  humble  obe- 
dience that  the  Lord  of  all  men  calls 
us  to  be  servants. 

Copyright  1964  Christian  Century  Foundation.  Re- 
printed by  permission  from  The  Christian  Century. 


It  will  be  of  interest  in  light  of  the  doctrinal  article  in  this  issue  of 
the  Gospel  Herald  and  the  practice  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  read 
the  follmving  editorial  published  in  the  Christian  Century. 
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None  could  predict  twenty  years  ago  what  the  VS  program  is 
today  in  blessing  and  extension. 

VS— Looking  Back 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


Early  Growth 

There  are  a few  excerpts  from  the  history 
of  the  voluntary  service  program  that  are 
interesting.  On  Feb.  12,  1943,  the  Relief 
and  Service  Committee,  then  the  Relief 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, prepared  a statement  on  the  proposed 
service  program  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
This  was  taken  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  meeting  May  16- 
18,  and  the  following  are  a few  statements 
that  come  from  that  report. 

"A  new  phase  of  work  which  is  opening 
up  for  the  relief  committee  as  a result  of 
an  appeal  from  the  Peace  Problems  Com- 
mittee and  authorization  by  joint  executive 
missions  and  relief  committees  subject  to 
final  approval  by  this  Board  meeting  is  the 
work  which  has  been  designated  by  the 
term  Mennonite  Service  Units.”  This  was  a 
new  term  in  the  annual  meeting  in  1943. 
The  report  continues  pointing  out  that  all 
this  service  work  is  “not  merely  an  alterna- 
tive for  civilian  defense  work  or  war  service 
nor  merely  a social  service  but  an  avenue  of 
expression  of  our  Christian  faith  and  Men- 
nonite practice  particularly  for  our  youth 
and  one  which  should  be  integrated  into 
our  whole  church  missionary  program. 

“We  see  it  as  a providential  opportunity 
to  strengthen  our  testimony  at  large  and  to 
increase  our  ministry  in  following  the  Gos- 
pel call.  We  expect  to  proceed  cautiously 
and  circumspectly  in  this  assignment  and 
will  appreciate  the  counsel  of  the  brother- 
hood at  large  as  we  proceed.  We  trust  this 
Board  meeting  will  see  fit  to  approve  and 
endorse  this  movement." 

Mennonite  Service  Units  became  a reality 
in  June  of  1944  when  a service  unit  of  four 
persons  worked  in  the  Chicago  area.  They 
were  under  the  supervision  of  Lester  Her- 
shey  who  has  been  in  mission  work  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  many  years.  The  four  per- 
sons who  made  up  the  unit  in  Chicago  back 
in  1944  were  Glen  Yoder,  later  superintend- 
ent of  the  Children’s  Home  in  Kansas  City, 


Ray  Horst  is  secretary  for  relief  and  service  at  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities.  He 
joined  the  Mission  Board  in  May,  1954.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  had  been  director  of  voluntary  service 
for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 

Horst  oversees  and  co-ordinates  three  major  areas 
of  the  Missions  Board’s  program.  He  co-ordinates 
the  services  offered  to  men  who  are  in  I-W  service, 
directs  the  voluntary  service  program  of  the  church, 
and  clarifies  and  maintains  a working  relationship 
with  the  Mission  Board's  constituents  to  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 


Richard  Yordy,  Esther  Sibbit  Swartzen- 
truber,  and  Ruby  Fisher  Beiler. 

There  were  a lot  of  developments  follow- 
ing this.  Laurence  Horst  was  appointed 
director  of  the  program  on  a marginal  time 
basis.  In  1948,  the  program  had  expanded 
to  such  an  extent  that  Levi  Hartzler  was 
appointed  as  secretary  for  Relief  and  Serv- 
ice to  direct  the  service  program  of  the 
church.  The  first  long-term  unit  in  Kansas 
City  opened  in  September  of  1948. 

Present  Program 

Today  young  people  from  our  congrega- 
tions have  gone  out  as  committed  Christians 
and  are  assigned  to  the  work  of  the  Men- 
nonite Relief  and  Service  Committee  under 
the  Missions  Board  in  46  locations.  There 
are  230  young  persons  and  a number  of 
older  persons  in  this  group.  They  are  serv- 
ing from  the  bush  and  the  muskeg  of 
northern  Alberta  to  the  hills  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  slums  in  Mexico  City;  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  mountains  in  Portland  to 
New  England  at  Claremont,  N.H.  There 
are  volunteers  who  are  overseas  assisting 
our  overseas  mission  workers  to  share  the 
Gospel  in  these  locations. 

A related  program  developed  in  1951  as 
a part  of  our  peace  testimony  which  we  call 
Pax.  A program  of  voluntary  service  was 
organized  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee in  1946.  A number  of  other  Men- 
nonite groups  have  also  begun  a voluntary 
service  program,  and  today  all  the  major 
Mennonite  groups  have  voluntary  service 
programs  that  are  sponsored  as  a part  of 
their  total  mission  of  the  church. 

The  gratifying  thing  is  that  this  is  not 
being  kept  within  our  own  bounds.  Many 
of  the  Protestant  churches  today  have  start- 
ed or  are  in  the  process  of  starting  a serv- 
ice program  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
had  during  these  years.  1 am  happy  when 
I have  opportunity  to  share  the  concepts, 
the  vision,  and  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram with  other  groups.  There  is  an  ecu- 
menical voluntary  service  program  spon- 
sored from  New  York  City. 

Our  program  is  expanding.  We  not  only 
have  the  summer  program,  a program  for 
persons  who  can  serve  only  six  to  nine 
months.  We  have  the  one-  and  two-year 
voluntary  service  program.  And  in  the  last 
several  years  we  have  instituted  a senior- 
high  work  camp  program  in  the  summer 
months  for  senior-high  students  who  have 
only  two  weeks  to  give  in  the  summer 
months  but  who  can  share  in  a work  experi- 


ence where  they  can  contribute  to  die  wel- 
fare of  some  person  and  share  in  a fellow- 
ship experience. 

This  summer  we  will  have  our  first  col- 
lege age  work  camp.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  can  have  a 
well-organized  program  of  senior  voluntary 
service.  We  also  have  weekend  voluntary 
service. 

What  the  future  holds  we  don’t  know. 
We  are  looking  to  the  Lord  to  lead  us  as  we 
find  new  ways  to  utilize  our  young  people 
and  other  persons  from  our  congregations 
in  this  type  of  ministry. 

Our  volunteers  continue  to  serve  in  gen- 
eral hospitals  as  they  did  in  the  first  long- 
term unit  in  Kansas  City  General  Hospital 
back  in  1948.  They  work  in  community 
development  projects  such  as  they  did  in 
Puerto  Rico  following  World  War  II  and 
with  delinquents  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  They  work  with  dependent  chil- 
dren who  come  from  broken  homes.  Volun- 
teers share  in  the  developing  program  to 
serve  aphasic  children  and  children  with 
severe  brain  damage. 

There  are  several  new  schools  that  are 
emerging  throughout  the  country.  Our 
volunteers  have  assisted  with  the  care  and 
the  training  programs  for  retarded  children. 
Today  they  are  involved  in  the  battle  for 
equality  among  races  as  they  serve  in  17 
locations  of  an  interracial  nature. 

I would  hope  that  this  small  nucleus  of 
Christian  workers  might  have  an  influence 
in  the  attitudes  and  concepts  of  the  people 
with  which  they  work.  If  we  can  lay  the 
groundwork  properly,  the  Christian  Church 
might  be  able  to  help  avoid  a similar  situa- 
tion for  many  of  the  minority  groups  as 
they  emerge. 

Our  volunteers  have  assisted  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  church.  The. Mission  Board  set 
this  up  as  a part  of  the  evangelistic  program 
of  the  church  and  not  as  a social  service 
program  alone.  Our  volunteers  have  moved 
into  many  new  communities  and  have 
helped  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian witness  and  Christian  ministry  in  that 
community.  The  work  in  Saginaw,  Mich., 
began  with  service  units  which  went  into 
the  city  of  Saginaw  with  tents  to  witness  in 
a summer  Bible  school  program,  to  make 
contact  with  the  families  of  the  community, 
and  finally  there  emerged  two  congrega- 
tions. The  church  fellowship  that  has 
emerged  in  Kansas  City  today  grew  up 
around  the  work  of  the  voluntary  service 
unit  there. 

VS-ers  have  been  exposed  to  the  ugliness 
of  life.  They  have  seen  needs  firsthand. 
Many  of  them  have  been  discouraged  as  a 
result  of  this.  Many  of  them  have  gone 
through  rather  difficult  adjustments  as  they 
left  home  and  needed  to  face  up  to  some  of 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

But  this  exposure  has  been  good.  It  has 
provided  an  opportunity  for  them  to  find 
(Continued  on  page  764) 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  40 

Foot  Washing 

Symbol  of  Christian  Brotherhood 

By  Howard  J.  Zehr 


The  practice  of  foot  washing  should  be 
a meaningful  symbol  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. This  brotherhood  concept  is  based 
upon  our  redemption  in  Christ  and  not 
merely  upon  the  idea  of  an  equality 
through  creation.  In  Christ  we  are  brought 
into  a new  and  meaningful  relationship 
with  one  another.  Redemption  places  upon 
us  obligation  to  one  another.  This  obliga- 
tion was  impressed  upon  the  disciples  by 
our  Lord  as  He  took  the  towel  and  basin  to 
wash  their  feet. 

A Demonstration  of  Love 

In  stooping  to  wash  their  feet,  Jesus  dem- 
onstrated His  love  for  the  disciples.  Among 
these  twelve  was  the  betrayer  and  the  one 
who  was  soon  to  deny  Him.  The  account 
of  the  foot  washing,  recorded  in  John  13,  is 
preceded  by  two  significant  statements.  The 
first  says  of  Jesus,  “having  loved  his  own 
which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them 
unto  the  end.”  The  second  statement  says, 
"Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given 
all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was 
come  from  God,  and  went  to  God;  he  riseth 
from  supper.  . . .” 

Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  His  mission 
in  the  world  as  He  performed  this  act.  He 
loved  His  disciples  to  the  very  extremities 
of  love.  Knowing  that  one  would  betray 
Him  and  another  would  deny  Him  did  not 
lessen  His  concern  and  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice for  them. 

Teaching  Their  Mutual  Obligation 

In  washing  the  disciples’  feet,  Jesus  not 
only  demonstrated  His  love  for  them  and 
His  readiness  to  give  Himself  for  them,  but 
He  impressed  upon  them  their  obligation 
to  one  another.  He  who  emptied  Himself 
in  order  to  take  the  place  of  a servant  was 
demonstrating  the  way  of  life  in  His  king- 
dom. His  followers,  too,  must  take  the 
servant  role,  and  they  must  exercise  this  in 
their  relationships  with  one  another. 

It  was  just  a short  time  prior  to  this  event 
in  the  upper  room,  according  to  the  Synop- 
tic Gospel  writers,  that  the  disciples  were 
quarreling  among  themselves  as  to  who 
would  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Jesus  rebuked  them  for  such  rivalry 


Howard  J.  Zehr,  Hesston,  Kans.,  is  general  secre- 
tary of  the  South  Central  Mennonite  Conference 
and  overseer  of  the  Kansas  churches. 


and  told  them  that  the  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom will  be  the  one  who  is  willing  to  be 
servant  of  all. 

It  was  an  ancient  oriental  custom  that 
the  feet  of  guests  should  be  washed  upon 
arrival  at  their  destination.  However,  it 
was  usually  done  by  a servant,  immediately 
upon  their  arrival.  In  this  case,  Jesus  per- 
formed this  act  as  they  were  seated  around 
the  table  at  a later  time. 

Jesus  here  poured  content  into  an  al- 
ready existing  practice.  He,  the  host,  was 
taking  the  role  of  servant.  This  He  did 
purposefully  to  demonstrate  the  way  of  life 
in  His  kingdom.  In  Him  distinctions  are 
removed  which  tend  to  elevate  one  above 
another.  There  is  no  longer  Jews  nor 
Greek,  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are  one  in 
Him.  Gal.  3:28.  There  can  be  no  hierar- 
chism  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  Symbol  of  Cleansing 

Water  symbolizes  cleansing  throughout 
the  Scriptures.  This  symbolism  is  also  pres- 
ent here  in  John  13.  To  Peter’s  objection 
of  having  his  feet  washed  by  his  Master, 
there  is  a significant  reply  made  by  our 
Lord.  Jesus  said,  “If  I wash  thee  not,  thou 
hast  no  part  with  me.”  Then  Peter  said, 
“Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands 
and  my  head.”  Jesus  replied,  “He  that  is 
washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet, 
but  is  clean  every  whit:  and  ye  are  clean, 
but  not  all.” 

Two  different  words  were  used  in  the 
original  text  to  distinguish  the  meaning  of 
the  washing  of  which  Jesus  was  speaking. 
The  first  has  reference  to  the  washing  of 
the  whole  body.  The  second  word  refers  to 
the  washing  of  parts  of  the  body.  It  was 
always  customary  for  persons  to  bathe  be- 
fore leaving  home.  The  walk  along  the 
dusty  Palestinian  roads  soiled  the  feet. 
Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  wash  them 
upon  arrival. 

In  Jesus’  reply  to  Peter’s  offer  to  have, 
also,  his  hands  and  head  washed.  He  indi- 
cated what  this  act  of  washing  their  feet 
symbolizes.  Jesus  said,  “He  that  is  washed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet.”  He  that 
was  bathed  had  no  need  of  the  complete 
bath.  He  needed  only  the  washing  in  part. 
It  required  only  the  washing  of  that  which 
had  been  soiled  through  contact  with  the 
world.  Believers  in  Christ  have  been  washed 
from  their  sins.  Their  day-to-day  contacts 
with  the  world  cause  areas  of  their  lives  to 


become  contaminated  with  sin.  In  these 
areas  of  their  lives  they  need  His  cleansing. 

Our  Mutual  Obligation 

After  Jesus  had  washed  the  disciples’  feet 
and  had  again  taken  His  place  at  the  table, 
He  explained  the  significance  of  what  He 
had  done.  He  said,  “Know  ye  what  I have 
done  to  you?  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord: 
and  ye  say  well;  for  so  I am.  If  I then,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet; 
ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another’s  feet. 
For  I have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye 
should  do  as  I have  done  to  you.  Verily, 
verily  I say  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  lord;  neither  he  that  is  sent 
greater  than  he  that  sent  him.  If  ye  know 
these  tilings,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.” 
Christ’s  example  of  servitude,  and  His  will- 
ingness to  give  Himself  for  the  cleansing 
of  all  who  will  believe  on  Him,  places  His 
followers  under  obligation  to  one  another. 
Since  He  was  willing  to  take  the  place  of  a 
servant  in  order  to  help  His  disciples  ex- 
perience cleansing  from  their  defilements, 
we  who  are  His  are  obligated  to  do  so  unto 
one  another. 

The  question  we  face  is  not  simply 
whether  or  not  Jesus  meant  for  this  to  be 
observed  as  a literal  religious  ceremony,  but 
what  does  it  really  mean  when  we  do  ob- 
serve it?  There  is  no  magical  power  in  the 
ceremony  itself.  Ceremonies  can  be  very 
empty  and  meaningless  in  themselves. 

The  implication  of  the  question  which 
confronts  us  is  whether  or  not  we  are  prac- 
ticing real  Christian  brotherhood.  Do  we 
really  have  a concern  and  love  for  one  an- 
other? Is  this  love  and  concern  sufficient 
to  motivate  us  to  sacrificial  acts  of  service 
to  one  another?  Are  we  ready  to  accept 
responsibility  for  our  brother’s  total  wel- 
fare? Do  we  love  an  erring  brother  enough 
to  identify  with  him  as  a brother  and  get 
under  the  burden  to  help  him  find  cleans- 
ing from  his  sin  through  Christ?  The  ques- 
tion challenges  our  willingness  to  share 
deeply  and  meaningfully  with  one  another 
in  the  process  of  cleansing  and  renewal. 

A Covenant  Relationship 

The  foot-washing  ceremony  should  speak 
to  us  of  a covenant  relationship  into  which 
we  have  entered  as  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  Union  with  Christ  implies  mem- 
bership in  His  body.  In  this  body  we  are 
members  one  of  another.  When  one  mem- 
ber suffers,  the  whole  body  suffers  with  it. 

The  foot-washing  service  speaks  to  us  of 
this  relationship  and  of  its  obligations.  My 
participation  in  such  a ceremony  testifies  to 
my  willingness  to  continue  assuming  this 
obligation  to  my  brethren,  and  to  my  readi- 
ness to  be  served  by  the  brotherhood.  Let 
us  make  the  ceremony  of  foot  washing  a 
true  symbol  of  Christian  brotherhood  and 
a constant  reminder  of  what  is  involved  in 
our  being  members  one  of  another. 
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Photo  Report 
from  the 
Front  Lines  of  VS 


Lynn  Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho,  helping  a child  at  the  Sunshine  Children’s 
Home,  Maumee,  Ohio,  drink  his  orange  juice 


James  Derstine  works  on  accounts  in  the  hos-  Betty  Mast,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  carrying  on  one  of  the  nurse  duties  in  the  Mathis  Community 
pital  business  office  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Hospital  at  Mathis,  Texas 


Dave  Bauman  and  Lowell  Martin  mix  cement  for  retaining  wall  at  Bethany  School  John  Stalter,  Eureka,  111.,  helps  a boy  with  his  motto 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Dave  is  a V&*r  and  Lowell  was  a winter  visitor  who  spent  several  project  at  boys’  club  at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

weeks  in  volunteer  work 
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“Time  off”  at  the  hospital,  but  there’s  work  to  be  done  at  the  unit 


Dinner  time  at  Frontier  Boys  Camp,  Woodland  Park,  Colo. 


Eastern  Board  VS-ers  load  the  stretcher  on  the 
ambulance 


“Home,  Sweet  Home”  for  VS  fellows  in  Sava,  Honduras 


Through  ham  radio  and  woodworking  skills,  Eastern  Board  ex-VS-er  Carl  Metzler  (radio)  and  VS-er  Mervin  Zook  (shop)  help  mold  lives 
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Community  Nurse  at  Calling  Lake 

By  Marianne  Roth 


On  the  rainy  afternoon  of  Sept.  25,  1963 
(only  three  days  after  arriving  at  Calling 
Lake,  Alta.) , I was  informed  that  we  would 
be  leaving  in  the  morning  in  the  Cessna  180 
for  Chipewyan  Lakes,  150  miles  to  the 
north.  This  is  a community  of  75  Indian 
and  m^tis  people.  Isaac  Glick,  our  VS  Area 
Director,  said  that  he  had  received  word 
via  radio  that  a nurse  was  needed  to  see 
several  people  there. 

I was  the  one  to  go.  Within,  I felt  inade- 
quate because  I had  always  had  a doctor 
around  to  diagnose  the  condition  and  give 
the  orders,  but  here  I was  alone.  Flying  was 
also  a little  upsetting  to  me.  I had  never 
been  in  a plane  before,  but  I enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it. 

One  day  after  my  return  I was  becoming 
oriented  to  my  clinic  when  suddenly  there 
was  a strong  knock  on  the  door.  I intro- 
duced myself  to  the  metis  man  who  stood 
there  and  asked  his  name.  He  spoke  in  good 
English  and  said,  “Wife  sick  since  seven 
o’clock  this  morning;  she  is  going  to  have 
baby.”  I asked  several  simple  questions  and 
decided  I'd  better  take  my  black  bag  and 


visit  the  home.  A short  time  later,  we  were 
back  at  the  clinic  building— the  mother  in 
labor,  the  anxious  father,  and  I.  Within 
one-half  hour  we  had  a beautiful  brown- 
eyed and  black-haired  baby  girl.  All  went 
well  and  we  were  thankful. 

This  was  my  first  week  in  VS.  Yes,  many 
new  and  exciting  things  happened  and  are 
still  happening  after  several  months. 

(Continued  on  page  764) 


A Volunteer  Speaks 

By  Peter  Buller 

Night  duty  on  the  11:00  p.m.  to  7:00  a.m. 
shift.  That  is  where  I found  myself  upon 
joining  the  voluntary  service  unit.  One 
night  I noted  on  my  cottage  office  desk  a 
service  bulletin  and  as  I sat  there  the  bold 
inscription  on  its  front  caught  my  eye.  “In 
the  Name  of  Christ.”  Before  me  was  my 
night  report.  On  the  space  after  “Employee 


on  Duty”  I had  written  my  name.  A star- 
tling thought  forced  itself  upon  me.  I 
dramatized  it  by  crossing  out  my  own  name 
and  writing  instead  “Jesus  Christ.” 

So  that  was  it.  I and  every  other  young 
person  who  had  entered  voluntary  service 
was  the  personal  representative  of  Christ 
Himself.  We  had  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting Christ  to  all  about  us  by  our  word 
and  action.  Not  only  was  it  our  privilege; 
it  was  also  our  duty  as  followers  of  Christ. 

The  greatest  joy  in  serving  Christ  was  in 
representing  Him  in  the  face  of  human 
need.  It  wasn't  that  we  did  such  world- 
shaking things.  Rather,  it  was  the  joy  of 
practicing  simply  Christianity  and  love  to 
a group  of  people  who  were  used  to  only 
neglect,  abuse,  and  suffering. 

I thought  of  Clyde,  who  had  just  recent- 
ly come.  Torn  away  from  his  mother  and 
home,  his  little  heart  spent  its  hours  beat- 
ing out  great  lumps  of  loneliness.  He  con- 
fided in  me  one  day,  the  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks,  “I  pray  to  God  every  day  that 
my  mother  shotdd  come  to  see  me,  but  she 
still  doesn’t  come.”  As  I put  my  arms 
around  him  I knew  that  if  Christ  had  been 
there  He  would  have  taken  Clyde  in  His 
arms  and  given  him  a mite  of  that  mother’s 
love  which  Clyde  desired. 

I thought  of  the  times  when  tire  stillness 
of  the  night  had  been  broken  by  the  cry  of 
Sammy,  as  he'  suffered  die  agony  of  an 
epileptic  convulsion.  There  wasn’t  much 
I could  do  but  let  him  take  my  hand  and 
hold  it  tightly  while  his  little  body  struggled 
to  free  itself  from  the  grasp  of  epilepsy. 
But  as  I did  so,  I realized  that  if  Christ 
were  there  He  would  touch  that  same  body 
and  heal  it. 

The  night  was  passing  on.  Daybreak 
would  soon  find  me  rushing  about  prepar- 
ing 42  boys  for  breakfast.  I took  the  ink 
remover  and  soon  blotted  out  the  words 
“Jesus  Christ”  on  the  line  entitled  "Em- 
ployee on  Duty."  But  as  I wrote  my  name 
back  in,  I could  still  see  a trace  of  the  other 
underneath. 


What  Happens  in  VS? 

(Ike  Glick,  area  VS  director  for  northern  Alberta,  adapted  a Peace  Corps  statement  and 
put  it  this  way.) 

You  were  expecting  romance  maybe— or  glamour? 

Then  forget  about  VS.  Glamorous  it’s  not. 

You’re  going  to  be  right  in  there  with  monotony, 

illiteracy,  and  an  army  of  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes. 

You’ll  walk  because  of  mud  in  summer 
and  sub-zero  cold  in  winter. 

Helping  people  to  help  themselves  when  only  a few  have  asked  for  help, 
you’re  going  to  work  16  hours  a day. 

Some  of  them  don’t  even  know  why  you  came  in  the  first  place. 

You’ll  see  but  a fraction  of  the  results  you’d  hoped  for. 


But  it’s  worth  it 

—when  a kid  at  Sandy  Lake  understands 
what  an  alphabet  is  and  someday  will  be  able  to  use  it; 

—when  a family  in  Marlboro  gets  first  grade  chickens 
grown  and  dressed  locally  for  a change; 

—when  Calling  Lake  villagers  learn  to  work  together 
and  this  spirit  of  unity  builds  a health  center; 

—when  an  Anzac  or  Imperial  Mills  community  discovers 
an  industry  within  its  own  reach  and  proceeds  to  develop  it; 

—when  adults,  saddened  by  the  inescapable  spirit  of 
hopelessness,  whatever  the  causes,  begin  to  brighten 
to  self-respecting  awareness, 

Because  someone  cared  enough, 
and  dared  enough, 

and  shared  enough  of  himself  and  the  meaning  of  life, 
to  offer  an  alternative. 

VS  works  in  a number  of  northern  Alberta  communities 

—not  changing  them  dramatically,  but  not  leaving  them  the  same  either. 
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Community  Uplift  in  Marlboro 

By  William  Lauterbach 


It  has  a varied  history— that  Youth  Cen- 
ter at  Marlboro,  Alta.  In  fact,  the  com- 
munity itself  has  had  a lot  of  ups  and 
downs. 

In  1912,  a group  of  businessmen  from 
Edmonton  built  a large  factory  at  Marl- 
boro. They  made  cement  by  using  the  marl 
(a  white  clay) , which  gave  the  town  its 
name.  They  also  built  a boarding  house 
for  a portion  of  the  100-member  crew  of 
workers.  A million-dollar  light  plant  pro- 
vided electric  power  for  all  company  build- 
ings. Thus,  out  of  the  wilderness  where 
few  white  men  had  ventured,  emerged  a 
thriving  industrial  community. 

But  in  the  1930’s  came  the  depression.  In 
1932,  the  cement  plant  was  forced  to  close 
permanently.  Most  of  the  white  population 
moved  out,  but  Indians  and  metis  preferred 
to  stay  where  they  were.  They  made  a liv- 
ing from  trapping,  hunting,  and  other 
work. 

Today,  the  ruins  of  the  cement  plant 
form  a nostalgic  picture  to  the  old-timers. 
But  the  boarding  house  survived.  In  its 
time,  it  has  served  in  many  ways— for  one 
period  .as  a horse  barn!  Later,  it  was  used 
as  a pool  hall. 

Volunteers  began  service  in  Marlboro 
with  the  advent  of  William  and  Doris 
Lauterbach  in  1962.  A kindergarten  and 
club  activities  have  been  supplemented  by 
a chicken  project  (an  experiment  in  self- 
help  for  local  families). 

Today,  the  boarding  house  has  become 
a youth  center.  It  is  open  every  Tuesday 
evening  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  twelve.  Thursday  evenings  are  for 
teen-agers.  Two  sets  of  table  tennis  are 
available  for  this. 

Boys’  and  girls'  clubs  also  meet  in  this 
building  for  craft  projects.  On  various  Fri- 
day evenings,  a social  is  held  for  youth  of 
all  ages. 

On  March  3,  1964,  a Parents’  Night  was 
held  in  order  to  introduce  the  community 


Marlboro  Youth  Center 


to  the  Youth  Center.  At  this  time  VS  Area 
Director  Isaac  Glick  also  introduced  the 
Indian  arts  program  to  the  group.  (This 
is  an  effort  to  help  Indians  retain  crafts  of 
the  past  and  find  suitable  markets  for  them.) 

Volunteers  also  have  been  inviting  chil- 
dren in  the  community  into  their  home  for 
a Bible  story  hour  each  Sunday.  A kinder- 
garten helps  to  prepare  preschoolers  for  the 
adventure  of  grade  one.  In  these  and  other 
ways,  VS-ers  are  attempting  to  help  those 
persons  who  were  left  high  and  dry  when 
the  tide  of  prosperity  receded  from  the 
town  of  Marlboro. 


What  Shall  I Offer? 


Service  I shall  offer. 

Whom  shall  I serve?  The  Lord 
through  the  wretched,  the  weak, 
and  the  broken. 

What  compensation? 

I serve  not  for  tribute  nor  thanks 
but  in  thanks  and  in  love. 

I gain,  what  I dare! 

And  if  I should  perish? 

If  I perish,  I perish, 
spake  Esther.  . . . 

Christ  shall  not  forsake  me.  . . . 

The  Lord  shall  refresh  me. 

With  grace  He  shall  comfort. 

In  joy  shall  I serve. 

From  the  German  by  Wilhelm  Loehe,  published 
April,  1964,  in  Informations- Blatt,  the  bulletin  of 
the  South  American  VS-ers. 


Nurture 

Lookout 


Tailor  Your  Program 

We  should  not  think  of  the  various  Chris- 
tian nurture  programs  of  a congregation  as 
the  bailiwicks  of  committees.  We  should 
rather  see  such  programs  in  relation  to  each 
other.  The  total  local  church  should  be 
seen  as  the  context  of  Christian  education. 
What  is  lacking  here  can  be  compensated 
for  there.  The  various  pieces  of  a congre- 
gation's nurture  program  can  then  be  seen 
as  each  a part  of  that  congregation’s  total 
preparation  for  mission. 

If  the  committees  which  plan  for  the  Sun- 
day evening  meeting,  the  midweek  meeting, 
the  leadership  training,  the  fellowship 
hours,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  summer 
Bible  school  are  working  independently, 
unaware  of  each  other,  then  there  will  be 
duplication.  There  is  no  point  in  doing 
over  again  on  Sunday  evening  the  same 
thing  that  was  done  that  Sunday  morning 
in  a different  setting.  There  is  too  much 
new  ground  to  cover.  We  cannot  afford  to 
keep  plowing  the  same  acre  over  and  over 
when  there  is  other  soil  that  goes  untilled. 
Church  camping,  for  a clear  example, 
should  be  more  than  Sunday  school  under 
the  trees.  The  setting  in  camp  is  too 
unique.  It  has  too  many  nurture  oppor- 
tunities of  its  own  to  import  a method  and 
content  from  another  setting. 

A congregation  must  ask  itself.  How  can 
we  best  fulfill  the  mission  of  the  church  in 
this  community  where  God  has  placed  us? 
How  can  we  use  our  existing  programs  of 
nurture  to  the  best  advantage?  What  aspects 
of  nurture  may  yet  be  lacking  if  we  are  to 
prepare  adequately  for  mission? 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  useful  mate- 
rials at  a central  office  is  great.  What  may 
be  useful  in  the  North  may  be  unacceptable 
in  the  South.  What  fits  the  country  may 
not  be  understood  in  the  city.  It  should  be 
clear  that  what  is  produced  centrally  need 
not  be  followed  slavishly. 

In  fact,  it  need  not  be  used  at  all,  if  there 
is  something  better.  What  is  produced  at 
Scottdale  should  be  considered  a guide.  It 
should  be  adapted,  adjusted,  revamped,  to 
fit  exactly  the  needs  of  your  own  congrega- 
tion. 

What  is  really  needed  in  a congregation, 
then,  is  a person,  or  a committee,  that  looks 
periodically  at  the  congregation’s  total  nur- 
ture program.  With  the  help  of  a clear  ob- 
jective the  church  can  be  seen  as  the  con- 
text and  all  the  Christian  nurture  efforts 
can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  church  can  best 
fulfill  its  mission  in  the  world. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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The  Bible  and  Race 

By  Paul  G.  Landis 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 


Sixth  in  a series 

Redemption  and  Race.  In  Jesus  Christ 
we  not  only  see  an  example  for  our  lives, 
but  in  Him  we  see  God  invading  the  hu- 
man world,  revealing  His  very  nature  to  us 
in  Jesus  Christ.  . . God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself”  (II  Cor. 
5:19).  As  Culbert  G.  Rutenber  states  it, 
“Jesus  Christ  is  God  getting  down  to  where 
I live,  talking  and  behaving  where  I in  my 
human  and  limited  way  can  understand. 
He  is  the  ‘Word’  (John  1:1-14)  made  hu- 
man.” By  His  death  and  resurrection  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  enter  into  relationships 
with  other  persons  that  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  because  He  redeems  us  from  our 
sinful,  selfish  natures  and  fills  us  with  His 
own  presence  and  love.  Through  redemp- 
tion it  is  now  possible  for  us  to  not  only 
do  what  we  should  do  in  relationships  to 
other  persons,  but  to  be  the  kind  of  persons 
that  He  wants  us  to  be  in  these  relation- 
ships. Herein  lies  the  secret  between  know- 
ing what  is  right  and  doing  what  is  right  in 
all  relationships,  including  relations  with 
those  of  other  races. 

The  church’s  understanding  of  the  in- 
clusiveness of  the  Gospel  is  best  expressed 
in  John  3:16,  “For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  Jesus  in- 
structed His  disciples  that  the  message  of 
redemption  "should  be  preached  in  his 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem.” In  John  10:15,  16  we  see  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  bring  all  of 
His  sheep  as  one  flock  into  His  fold.  "...  I 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  And  other 
sheep  I have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold: 
them  also  I must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and 
one  shepherd.” 

“The  Bible  teaches  that  all  men  ‘have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.’ 
This  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  observa- 
tion: that  every  section  of  the  human  race 
is  guilty  of  evil,  and  that  in  every  man  the 
original  image  of  God  is  marred.”* 

Peter  boldly  stated,  “God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons:  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him”  (Acts  10:34,  35) . This 
is  again  confirmed  in  II  Pet.  3:9,  “.  . . but 
[God]  is  longsuffering  to  us-ward,  not  will- 
ing that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance.”  Rom.  10:12, 
18,  “For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek:  for  the  same  Lord  over 
all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For 


• The  Way  of  Christian  Love  in  Race  Relations, 
p.  2. 


whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved.”  There  is  little  argu- 
ment about  whether  or  not  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  avail- 
able to  all  people  of  the  world.  Yet  I feel 
we  need  to  re-establish  this  fact  in  our 
minds  as  a basis  for  our  understanding  of 
the  essence  and  nature  of  the  church. 

(to  be  continued) 

Water  from  Many  Wells 

Collected  by  Nora  Oswald 

In  case  you  find  any  mistakes  in  this 
paper,  please  remember  they  were  put  there 
for  a purpose.  We  try  to  get  something  in 
this  paper  for  everybody  and  some  people 
are  always  looking  for  mistakes.— Capper’s 
Weekly. 


Father,  we  come  again  to  Thee  with 
grateful  hearts  for  Thy  love  to  us  and  the 
way  Thou  hast  continually  blessed  us  in  the 
past.  Father,  we  would  acknowledge  our 
failure  to  be  totally  obedient  to  Thee,  and 
we  admit  our  sin,  confessing  our  need  of 
Thy  strength  and  forgiveness  each  day  of 
our  lives. 

Lord,  we  ask  Thy  special  blessing  upon 
those  in  leadership  in  the  various  confer- 
ences of  our  church,  praying  that  as  they 
meet,  Thy  Spirit  would  be  felt  in  guiding 
them. 

Bless  in  a special  way,  Father,  those  who 
provide  the  leadership  for  the  MYF  Con- 
vention, and  those  who  will  speak,  that  the 
youth  of  our  church  might  continue  to  feel 
their  responsibility  to  Thee. 

Guide  us  always  and  prepare  us  to  be 
taken  to  be  with  Thee. 

—Don  Blosser. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Fairpoint 


Fairpoint,  located  in  Belmont  County,  eastern  Ohio,  about  15  miles  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
was  started  in  the  middle  1930’s  by  Alfred  Brenner,  who  at  that  time  lived  near  Rittman,  Ohio. 
Sunday  school  was  first  held  in  a home  at  Crabapple,  about  two  miles  from  Fairpoint,  later  in  a 
miners’  hall,  and  then  in  the  schoolhouse.  In  the  early  1940’s,  Bro.  Brenner  gave  the  work 
over  to  the  Ohio  Mission  Board.  Bible  schools  were  held  during  the  summer.  In  1943  the  Ohio 
Board  stationed  Orrie  D.  Yoder  and  family  in  the  community.  The  Yoders  served  until  the 
fall  of  1948,  when  they  left  and  the  present  pastor,  Nelson  King,  took  charge. 

In  1946  or  1947  a group  of  young  people  from  Bethel,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  began  Sunday 
school  in  the  Kinsman  schoolhouse,  east  of  Fairpoint.  They  worked  there  until  the  summer  of 
1948,  when  some  left  to  attend  college  and  others  were  married.  New  responsibilities  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  make  the  trip  each  week.  A group  of  workers  from  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
carried  on  the  work  until  November,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  Nelson  King  and  workers  who 
were  there  at  the  time. 

In  1949  a church  building  in  Fairpoint  was  purchased  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
by  the  Ohio  Board,  and  called  the  Fairpoint  Mennonite  Church.  Because  there  is  no  industry 
near  except  mining,  the  young  people  leave  the  community  to  find  work.  The  highest  member- 
ship at  any  time  has  been  30.  At  present  the  membership  is  23. 
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“Unto  You  Therefore  Which  Believe” 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 


In  Herman  W.  Gockel’s  heart-warming 
little  book.  What  Jesus  Means  to  Me,  he 
says:  The  artist  who  spends  the  late  and 
early  hours  in  the  company  of  his  paint 
and  brush  and  canvas  may  very  well  say: 
“For  me  to  live  is  art.”  The  musician  who 
thinks  and  dreams  and  speaks  of  nothing 
but  his  music  may  very  well  say:  “For  me 
to  live  is  music."  In  a similar  but  in  an  un- 
speakably higher  sense  I can  truly  say:  “For 
me  to  live  is  Christ."  Here  in  simple,  sin- 
cere language,  a Lutheran  leader  tells  us 
that  he  has  found  his  vital  life  center  in 
Christ:  he  has  found  Him  to  be  precious. 

We  live  in  a hard-boiled,  matter-of-fact, 
scientific  age;  the  intellect  is  all-important; 
progress  and  value  are  measured  quantitive- 
ly;  we  strive  for  whatever  is  big,  fast,  effi- 
cient, and  spectacular.  Men  today  are  stern, 
cold,  and  calloused:  their  love  and  emotions 
have  been  downgraded;  rising  straight  and 
strongly  in  their  place  is  the  prowess  of 
their  physical  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments; they  appear  to  have  lost  their  feel- 
ing for  others.  Franz  Peter  Schubert,  the 
great  romantic  composer  of  art  songs,  la- 
mented on  one  occasion,  "No  one  feels  an- 
other’s grief;  no  one  understands  another’s 
joy.  People  imagine  that  they  can  reach 
one  another.  In  reality,  they  only  pass  each 
other  by.” 

The  man  with  no  saving  relation  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  devoid  of  spiritual  understanding; 
the  blessedness  of  the  Christian’s  relation 
to  God’s  Son  is  strange  and  unreal  to  him. 
He  has  no  orientation  or  capacity  to  realize 
how  precious  Jesus  can  be  to  the  one  who 
has  new  life  through  His  death.  God’s 
grace,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  abundant 
life  in  Christ,  the  divine  companionship, 
the  call  to  commitment,  and  eternal  life — 
these  are  foolishness  to  the  carnal  man; 
they  just  don’t  register  in  this  worldly 
mind. 

But  our  Scripture  addresses  itself  to  those 
who  believe— to  those  who  have  taken  the 
“leap  of  faith.”  We  believe  in  our  senators, 
the  medical  doctor,  the  druggist,  the  men 
who  made  our  car,  and  the  men  in  the 
cockpit  of  the  Boeing  707.  We  may  not 
have  seen  them;  we  may  not  know  their 
names;  we  cannot  prove  that  they  are  re- 
liable, but  somehow  we  trust  them;  we  ac- 
cept them;  we  believe  in  them.  From  a 
pure  point  of  logic,  we  have  much  more 
reason  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  Saviour  than  in  many  comparable 
daily  life  experiences  which  call  forth  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  our  human  comrades. 

The  disciple  Peter  was  not  a romantic, 
sentimental,  effeminate  person;  just  about 
every  record  of  his  life  and  actions  presents 
him  as  a rugged  man  of  the  sea.  But  after 
the  miracle  of  Pentecost,  this  man  was  dif- 


ferent; he  had  found  a new  relationship  to 
the  blessed  life-giving  Son  of  God.  He  is 
caught  up  with  the  feeling  that  Jesus  is 
precious— he  says  so  in  verses  4,  6,  and  7 of 
I Peter  2.  (The  word  "precious”  carries 
the  idea  of  being  highly  esteemed,  great 
price,  costly,  valuable,  loved,  or  dear.) 
Peter  had  found,  not  an  idea  or  a theory, 
but  a person,  and  he  knew  beyond  all 
doubt  that  Jesus  was  the  ultimate  in  man’s 
diligent  search  for  significance.  So  Peter, 
writing  out  of  a deep,  possessing,  existential 
experience,  declared,  “Unto  you  therefore 
which  believe  he  is  precious.”  Have  you 
found  Him  to  be  precious? 

Mixing  the  Gospel 
with  Politics 

By  Howard  G.  Hageman 

George  Whitefield,  the  great  eighteenth- 
century  evangelist,  somewhere  tells  of  listen- 
ing to  a Scottish  preacher.  “The  good 
man,”  writes  Whitefield,  “so  spent  himself 
in  the  former  part  of  his  sermon  in  talking 
against  prelacy,  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
the  surplice,  the  rose  in  the  hat,  and  such- 
like externals,  that  when  he  came  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  text,  to  invite  poor  sinners 
to  Jesus  Christ,  his  breath  was  so  gone  that 
he  could  scarce  be  heard.” 

I was  reminded  of  Whitefield’s  experi- 
ence the  other  day.  I was  involved  in  a 
Lenten  preaching  mission  in  another  city. 
I observed  in  the  paper  that  the  radio  pro- 
gram of  a preacher  whose  name  is  a byword 
in  ultraconservative  circles  was  carried  over 
a local  station.  Never  having  heard  the 
preacher  in  question,  though  having  heard 
his  name  invoked  many  times  as  the  preach- 
er par  excellence  of  sound  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, I decided  to  tune  in. 

What  I heard  left  me  stunned.  The  pro- 
gram began  with  a brief  prayer  of  good 
evangelical  content,  followed  by  a very 
short  (and  to  my  mind  quite  superficial) 
exposition  of  a verse  from  Paul.  After  that, 
the  preacher  took  off.  There  is  no  other 
word  for  it.  For  the  next  twenty-seven  min- 
utes we  were  treated  to  a series  of  tirades 
against  (a)  the  United  Nations,  (b)  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  general 
and  Eugene  Carson  Blake  in  particular, 
(c)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  (d)  American  foreign  policy.  It 
was  all  wrapped  up  with  a fervent  appeal 
for  money  so  that  the  number  of  stations 
carrying  this  Gospel  (sic!)  broadcast  could 
be  increased. 

I had  a number  of  reflections  after  I shut 
the  radio  off.  For  one  thing,  I thought,  if 
by  chance  a similar  broadcast  had  been  con- 
ducted by  somebody  from  the  religious  left 


who  had  used  his  half  hour  to  advance  civil 
rights  legislation,  banning  the  bomb,  and 
the  new  morality  (to  take  some  of  the 
liberal  shibboleths)  in  the  name  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  wails  could  have  been  heard  from 
Maine  to  California  (or  more  likely  from 
Charleston  to  Phoenix!) . But  when  time  is 
used  for  expounding  the  secular  philosophy 
of  American  nationalism,  conservatism,  and 
isolationism,  this  is  preaching  the  Gospel. 

But  what  distressed  me  still  more,  as  I 
thought  about  it,  was  the  fact  that  there 
are  scores  of  good  pious  people  who  ob- 
viously believe  that  it  is  the  Gospel,  who 
are  so  mixed  up  that  they  are  convinced 
that  their  political  and  social  postures  are 
completely  identified  in  their  minds  with 
the  saving  message  of  Jesus  Christ.  I knew 
that  this  often  happened  on  the  left;  I must 
admit  that  it  was  something  of  a revelation 
to  discover  that  it  is  now  happening  on  the 
right.  On  the  one  side  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  identified  with  some  social  blueprint;  on 
the  other  with  the  American  republic  in  the 
days  of  Calvin  Coolidge  (or  possibly  Wil- 
liam McKinley). 

But  the  poignant  question  is  this:  What 
happens  to  the  man  in  the  middle,  the  man 
Whitefield  was  concerned  about,  the  poor 
sinner  who  is  to  be  invited  to  Jesus  Christ? 
Is  the  church,  on  both  left  and  right,  so  in- 
volved in  suchlike  externals  that  when  at 
last  it  gets  to  the  point,  its  breath  is  so  gone 
that  it  can  scarce  be  heard?—  The  Church 
Herald. 

On  What  Date  Were 
You  Born  Again? 

By  Stanley  Shenk 

Some  people  know;  some  don’t.  Some 
can  give  you  the  exact  minute;  others  can 
only  say  that  it  happened  somewhere  with- 
in a certain  period  of  time.  I accepted 
Christ  at  approximately  5:29  p.m.  on  Oct. 
16,  1939.  On  the  other  hand,  one  Christian 
friend  of  mine  simply  knows  that  it  hap- 
pened somewhere  within  a six-week  period. 
And  another,  when  I pressed  him  on  this 
point,  couldn’t  even  name  the  exact  year! 
And  both  of  these  people  are  real  Chris- 
tians! I know  them  well.  Just  because  I 
can  name  the  day  and  hour,  my  experience 
is  no  more  vital  and  wonderful  than  theirs. 
“God  moves  in  a mysterious  way,  His  won- 
ders to  perform.”  He  brings  some  into  the 
kingdom  in  a sudden  upheaval  like  that 
which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the  Damascus 
Road.  He  brings  others  in  by  more  gradual 
methods. 

If  you  can  name  the  exact  day  of  your 
rebirth,  fine!  If  you  can’t,  you  should  not 
necessarily  question  your  salvation.  Here’s 
the  key:  It  isn’t  as  important  to  know  ex- 
actly when  you  were  born  again,  as  it  is  to 
know  that  you  are  born  again.— Herald 
Youth  Bible  Studies. 
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MISSIONS 


VS-The  First 

“We  are  inspired  with  the  thought  of 
what  this  Mennonite  service  work  may  de- 
velop into,"  wrote  Harold  S.  Bender  in 
1945.  “We  cherish  the  ideal,”  he  continued, 
“that  many  of  our  young  people  who  have 
been  nurtured  and  in  part  educated  by  the 
church  should  give  some  direct  service  to 
the  church.” 

A service  program  for  young  people  had 
been  in  existence  only  one  year  when  he 
wrote  these  words.  The  first  unit  had  been 
opened  the  year  before  in  Chicago  and  the 
Relief  and  Service  Committee  was  planning 
three  similar  units  in  1945.  The  work  had 
only  been  begun,  but  already  it  showed 
promise  of  the  success  it  was  later  to 
achieve. 

Foundations 

When  the  Mennonites  came  to  the  new 
world,  the  problems  that  faced  them  were 
monumental.  In  their  struggle  to  condition 
themselves  to  their  chosen  home,  they  lost 
to  some  degree  a proper  view  of  the  world 
about  them.  But  the  concept  of  Christian 
service  never  evaded  them.  As  the  world 
crept  in  upon  the  tiny  communities,  more 
and  more  they  came  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  meeting  it  with  a Gospel  of  love,  service, 
and  peace. 

In  1898  a famine  struck  India  and  Men- 
nonites for  the  first  time  organized  a For- 
eign Relief  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
problems  there.  The  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  was  formed  early  in  the  1920’s 
to  bring  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  revolution 
in  Russia. 

Patriotism  had  run  high  during  the  first 
World  War  and  the  Mennonites  were  not 
prepared  for  it.  When  they  sensed  another 
and  similar  situation  at  their  door  in  the 
mid-thirties,  they  began  to  organize  with 
the  other  Historic  Peace  Churches  to  gain 
more  and  better  rights  for  nonresistant 
Christians  should  the  situation  become 
worse.  Their  preparations  were  unfortu- 
nately not  in  vain. 

In  1940,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  at  war, 
the  United  States  passed  a universal  con- 
scription act,  well  aware  that  it  could  not 
remain  neutral  much  longer.  Because  of 
the  foresight  of  church  leaders  at  the  time, 
the  act  contained  a section  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  conscientious  objectors.  It  exempt- 
ed them,  however,  providing  they  took  part 
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in  “work  of  national  importance  under 
civilian  direction.”  These  qualifications 
were  met  by  the  Civilian  Public  Service 
program. 

CPS  (Civilian  Public  Service)  was  a bless- 
ing in  many  ways.  It  provided  alternative 
service  for  our  people  and  as  Elmer  Ediger 
has  pointed  out,  “It  was  CPS  that  helped 
our  churches  to  an  awareness  of  the  human 
resources  which  by  the  grace  of  God  we 
possessed.” 

Pushed  into  service  by  two  world  wars, 
Mennonites  finally  came  to  realize  that  serv- 
ing one’s  fellow  was  a Christian  obligation 
rather  than  simply  something  they  must 
carry  out  to  stay  out  of  the  army.  Pacifism 
could  no  longer  be  viewed  negatively.  The 
emphasis  must  be  on  nonresistant  Chris- 
tianity as  a positive  vital  force,  salting  the 
society  about  it. 

Summer  VS 

In  1942  the  Virginia  Conference  Peace 
Committee  approached  the  Peace  Problems 
Committee  for  help  in  providing  service  as 
an  alternative  to  the  local  civilian  defense 


Sherman  Kauffman  offers  assistance  to  two 
metis  boys  playing  Chinese  checkers  at  the 
Marlboro,  Alta.,  Youth  Center 


program.  This  committee,  on  considering 
the  request,  came  to  the  conviction  that 
such  a program  should  be  carried  out  not 
only  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  then  present 
situation  (the  war)  but  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  Christian  youth  to  serve  even 
after  the  war  ended. 

It  therefore  brought  the  request  to  the 
Relief  and  Service  department  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  in 
Elkhart,  requesting  them  to  plan  and  ad- 
minister “Mennonite  Service  Units.”  The 
department  offered  its  recommendations  to 
the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1943. 

The  proposals  submitted  are  particularly 
interesting  because  they  project  a plan,  in 
outline  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  re- 
sulting VS  program.  In  their  suggestions 
the  first  workers  showed  amazing  foresight. 


The  first  hospital  unit  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  First  row  (1.  to  r.)  Velma  Yoder,  Phyllis  Steckley, 
Martha  King,  Edna  Miller;  second  row,  Mrs.  Steve  Plank,  Esther  Eshleman,  Samilda  Leichty, 
Salina  Swartzendruber;  third  row,  Steve  Plank,  Nathan  Nussbaum,  Harold  Headrich,  Ray 

Sho  waiter 


Most  influential  of  the  renewal  movements  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
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Wayne  Miller,  now  administrator  of  Conejos 
County  Hospital,  La  Jara,  Colo.,  is  shown  here 
as  an  X-ray  trainee  during  his  second  year  of 
voluntary  service  in  1953 

It  was  hoped  that  such  units  would  main- 
tain high  personal  and  spiritual  standards 
among  their  members  and  that  they  would 
be  established  at  home  and  abroad  as  part 
of  the  church’s  mission  program  at  large. 

The  service  was  to  be  done  on  a nonre- 
munerative  basis,  affording  occasions  for 
"youth  expression  of  our  Christian  faith 
and  Mennonite  practice.”  Initiation  of  the 
program  should  begin  in  church  schools 
and  other  church  organizations.  It  should 
be  broad  enough  to  include  “the  particu- 
lar skills  within  our  Mennonite  constitu- 
ency as  well  as  the  trained  ability  of  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  evangelism  within  the  church.” 

Voluntary  Service  was  first  undertaken 
only  during  the  summer  months.  The  rec- 
ommendations accepted  by  the  executive 
committee  were  immediately  acted  upon  by 
the  Relief  and  Service  department.  On 
May  2,  1944,  the  first  Mennonite  Service 
Unit  was  opened  in  Chicago.  For  a period 
of  eight  weeks,  four  young  people  worked 
under  the  direction  of  Lester  Hershey,  sur- 
veying certain  districts  of  the  city  for  the 
Mexican  mission  and  the  proposed  Negro 
mission,  teaching  in  summer  Bible  schools, 
taking  part  in  home  visitation,  and  helping 
in  the  renovation  of  mission  buildings. 

Summer  voluntary  service  continued  to 
grow.  Fifteen  persons  served  in  1945.  By 
1951  the  number  of  volunteers  had  in- 
creased to  127.  They  were  serving  in  24 
units  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  workers. 
This  summer  nearly  80  persons  served  in 
15  locations. 

Long-term  VS 

The  reasons  for  this  decrease  have  been 
many.  The  most  important,  however,  was 
the  initiation  of  the  long-term  program  in 
1948. 

The  first  recommendations  for  such  a 
program  were  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  1946.  Then  in  September 
of  1948  a long-term  service  unit  was  opened 
at  the  Kansas  City  General  Hospital.  In 


January,  1949,  the  Mission  Board  purchased 
a home  as  a unit  center  for  the  eleven 
volunteers.  Once  at  a permanent  residence, 
the  VS-ers  started  Bible  and  craft  classes. 

Laurence  Horst  was  appointed  full-time 
director  of  the  program  in  1946.  He  had 
been  closely  connected  with  the  first  two 
years  of  the  work.  In  1944  he  was  one  of 
the  four  who  served  under  Lester  Hershey 
in  Chicago. 

The  following  year  Harold  S.  Bender  of 
the  Relief  and  Service  department  asked 
him  to  lead  a summer  unit  at  the  West 
Liberty  Children’s  Home  in  Ohio.  Unit 
members  did  various  jobs  that  year  for  their 
plus  service.  One  of  these  involved  the 
revitalization  of  a local  church  through 
their  excellent  administration  of  a Bible 
school. 

When  Bro.  Horst  became  full-time  di- 
rector, the  most  humorous  of  the  problems 
he  faced  was  the  attitude  that  many  min- 
isters had  about  the  type  of  service  which 
was  to  be  done  during  the  summer.  One 
pastor  even  solicited  volunteers'  help  to 
build  his  new  fence.  Bro.  Horst  refused 
and  insisted  that  volunteers  take  part  only 
in  work  which  was  related  to  evangelism 
and  revival  in  the  church. 

MBMC  Program  at  Present 

The  present  program  administered  by  the 
General  Mission  Board  is  designed  to  help 
meet  the  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
needs  of  neglected  people  and  to  provide 
a positive  witness  of  Christian  love  as  well 
as  the  channels  through  which  persons  in 
the  church  might  demonstrate  that  love. 

The  program  holds  much  for  the  volun- 
teer. If  he  leaves  himself  open,  he  will  dis- 
cover new  opportunities  for  spiritual,  social, 
and  emotional  growth.  VS  is  an  internship 
for  Christian  witness  in  which  youth  in  the 


Janice  Hertzler  gives  sewing  lessons  in  home 
economics  class  at  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 


church  can  share  in  work,  worship,  and 
prayer. 

Assignments  are  made  for  one  year  or 
two,  during  which  time  the  volunteer  re- 
ceives room,  board,  and  ten  dollars  a month. 
A basic  concept  in  the  program  is  that  of 
plus  service.  Every  moment  of  the  day,  a 
VS-er  is  in  service.  Units  generally  carry  out 
community  projects  in  their  time  off,  help- 
ing in  Bible  schools,  home  visitation,  and 
other  work  related  to  that  of  the  local 
church. 

The  program  is  open  to  born-again,  prac- 
ticing Christians  who  wish  to  make  a valu- 
able contribution  to  others  and  to  their 
church.  Persons  18  years  of  age  may  enter, 
but  the  VS  Office  encourages  volunteers  to 
wait  until  they  are  older.  Older  persons 
usually  reap  greater  benefits  and  can  bring 
more  to  the  people  they  serve. 

MCC  and  VS 

The  program  spread  quickly  to  other 
organizations.  The  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  opened  its  first  VS  unit  at  Gulf- 


Norman  Maust  at  work  in  the  workshop  at  Frontier  Boys  Camp,  Woodland  Park,  Colo. 
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Vera  Smith  learned  to  knit  at  the  girls’  dub 
at  the  Indian  Center  at  Winslow,  Ariz.  Here 
Mrs.  Anita  Beidler,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  helps  her 

through  a tough  spot  in  her  first  project 

port,  Miss.,  in  1946  in  connection  with  the 
CPS  camp  there.  MCC  has  continued  to 
support  units  since  then,  transferring  them 
at  times  to  member  conferences.  The  major 
thrust  of  the  MCC  program  has  been  in 
children’s  work,  community  work,  and  oth- 
er experimental  projects.  It  was  out  of  its 
VS  program  that  MCC  developed  TAP 
(Teachers  Abroad  Program),  in  which  per- 
sons serve  as  volunteer  teachers  overseas. 

Closely  akin  to  VS  is  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee’s  Pax  program.  The  Latin 
word  for  "peace,”  Pax  was  taken  in  1951  to 
designate  a program  of  reconstruction  in 
foreign  countries.  When  congress  passed 
the  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  in 
that  year,  conscientious  objectors  were  ex- 
empted providing  they  served  24  consecu- 
tive months  in  lieu  of  military  service.  Pax, 
which  had  grown  out  of  an  earlier  foreign 
student  exchange  program,  was  then  fully 
mobilized  to  meet  this  need.  Pax  men  pres- 
ently serve  in  20  countries. 

European  conscientious  objectors  also  de- 
veloped a program  similar  to  Pax  in  1957. 
The  organization,  designated  “Eirene” 
(Greek  for  “peace”)  co-operates  closely  with 
MCC  and  the  Brethren  Service  Committee. 
Its  first  project  was  agricultural  redevelop- 
ment in  Morocco. 

VS  in  the  District  Conference 

Many  of  the  other  conferences  also  have 
a VS  program.  The  Lancaster  Conference 
opened  its  first  long-term  unit  in  1951,  ob- 
taining I-W  credit  the  following  year.  In 
1954  it  sent  the  first  of  its  Pax  men  to  Afri- 
ca. Two  years  later  Lancaster  Conference 
Mennonites  introduced  a new  concept  in 
their  initiation  of  a program  of  weekend 
service. 

General  Conference  Mennonites  have  at- 
tempted to  attract  high-school  students  to 
certain  types  of  service  in  addition  to  sup- 
porting other  general  areas  of  VS.  The 
high  point  of  their  program  was  reached  in 
1960  when  they  had  153  persons  in  five 
work  camps  and  a “students  in  industry” 
program.  An  additional  20  persons  were 


involved  in  long-term  service.  The  “stu- 
dents in  industry’”  project  was  a three- 
month  program  of  study,  work,  and  group 
life,  serving  seminary  students,  high-school 
teachers,  and  senior  college  students. 

The  Brethren  in  Christ  have  opened  a 
Life  Line  Mission  in  San  Francisco  which 
works  to  draw  people  out  of  "skid  row.”  It 
too  is  operated  for  the  most  part  on  a 
voluntary  service  basis.  Most  of  the  other 
larger  conferences  of  the  Mennonite 


Church  have  VS  programs,  although  in 
many  of  these  cases  they  have  been  estab- 
lished only  in  the  last  few  years. 

VS  Abroad 

Since  the  General  Mission  Board’s  first 
work  in  the  field,  VS  has  grown  among 
Mennonites  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

European  VS  grew  in  part  out  of  the 
Foreign  Student  Exchange  Program  (estab- 
(Continued  on  page  766) 


Your  Mission  Board  At  Work 

Part  V.  Health  and  Welfare 


Working  in  hospitals,  children’s  homes, 
and  homes  for  the  aged,  the  health  and 
welfare  program  of  the  Board  seeks,  as  an 
expression  of  Christian  compassion,  to 
bring  physical  and  social  comfort  to  all 
ages.  The  program  is  also  concerned  with 
the  co-ordination  of  the  other  welfare  serv- 
ices under  the  Board's  direction. 

All  the  hospitals  under  the  Board’s  ad- 
ministration are  self-supporting  community 
enterprises  except  the  hospital  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  place  it 
under  community  direction. 

The  children’s  homes,  however,  exist 
with  only  financial  support.  The  Kansas 
City  Children’s  Home  is  mainly  concerned 
with  children  from  broken  homes,  whereas 
the  home  in  Maumee,  Ohio,  nurses  severely 
retarded  children.  Adriel  School  serves  re- 
tarded teen-agers  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  these  year-round  programs, 
health  and  welfare  personnel  also  direct 
the  summer  camping  program  at  Mennon- 
ite Youth  Village,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 
Youth  come  to  this  camp  through  the  var- 
ious mission  contacts  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 


and  Michigan. 

Services  for  the  aged  are  given  at  Ritt- 
man,  Ohio;  Eureka,  111.;  Sturgis,  Mich.; 
Geneva,  Nebr.;  Hesston,  Kans.;  Goshen, 
Ind.;  and  Lebanon,  Oreg.  The  accommoda- 
tions in  these  homes  range  from  the  present 
retirement  home  to  nursing  homes.  Many 
of  the  hospitals  under  the  administration 
of  health  and  welfare  personnel  have  nurs- 
ing wings  for  the  aged. 

All  projects  are  administered  to  create  as 
much  self-responsibility  as  possible  among 
the  persons  served.  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Welfare  is  E.  C.  Bender,  working  out 
of  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Currently  serving  on  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee  are:  E.  P.  Mininger, 
M.D.,  chairman,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Lester  Glick, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Harold  Detweiler,  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.;  W.  J.  Dye,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Wilson 
Hunsberger,  Waterloo,  Ont.;  Ray  Ulrich, 
Roanoke,  111.;  Howard  Yoder,  Wooster, 
Ohio;  Tilman  Smith,  Hesston,  Kans.; 
H.  Ernest  Bennett,  ex  officio,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
f.  D.  Graber,  ex  officio,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

— MBMC. 


Erma  Yutzy,  Haven,  Kans.,  gives  a cup  of  cold  water  in  His  name  at  the  Home  for  the  Aging, 

Rittman,  Ohio 
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Vmission  news 


Youth  Active  in 
Literature  Evangelism 

Recent  correspondence  from  New  York 
and  Oregon  indicates  new  vistas  in  which 
youth  groups  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
evangelistic  needs  in  our  society. 

In  the  Castorland,  N.Y.,  area,  tract  racks 
in  various  places  are  stocked  by  local  young 
people.  The  racks  are  checked  regularly, 
the  worn  and  dog-eared  tracts  removed,  and 
a report  made  on  those  which  are  taken  and 
those  which  are  not.  Titles  which  seem  to 
have  little  attraction  are  removed  and  oth- 
ers inserted  in  their  place.  The  youth  there 
feel  that  by  undertaking  a project  such  as 
this,  they  have  come  to  sense  greater  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
around  them. 

Pacific  Coast  MYF-ers  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  raise  at  least  $3,500  to  help  initiate 
a bookstore  in  Cuidad  Obregon,  Mexico. 
A number  of  local  groups  have  already  met 
their  quota  and  are  trying  to  double  it  be- 
fore the  money  is  brought  together  in  No- 
vember. The  Voluntary  Service  unit  at 
Portland  has  also  been  actively  helping  the 
project.  Target  date  for  the  opening  of 
this  store  is  Sept.  15,  1964. 

“Thank  You”  and  Request  from 
Dhamtari,  India 

Recently  members  of  the  Sycamore  Grove 
congregation,  Garden  City,  Mo,  received  a 
warm  “thank  you"  for  their  gift  to  the 
Christian  Literature  Center  in  Dhamtari 
from  Marie  Moyer,  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
Center. 

“The  many  books  purchased  with  your 
generous  gift  will  provide  reading  pleasure 
for  many  years  to  come,”  wrote  Sister 
Moyer.  “Investment  in  books  for  the  Cen- 
ter," she  continued,  “is  actually  investment 
in  character  building  and  in  the  evange- 
listic outreach  in  this  area.” 

The  Center  is  located  on  the  main  road 
directly  across  from  the  high  school  and 
students,  as  a result,  come  to  the  Center 
regularly  to  read. 

Sister  Moyer  also  brought  attention  to  a 
concern  among  Center  workers.  Presently 
two  young  men  work  as  clerk  and  librarian 
there,  but  the  need  continues  for  an  older, 
more  permanent  and  experienced  evange- 
list. “Pray  with  us,”  she  asks,  “that  such  a 
dedicated  individual  will  present  himself 
for  the  work  in  the  near  future.” 

World’s  Fair  Display 

Bro.  Kenneth  Hiebert,  formerly  of  Moun- 
tain Lake,  Minn.,  prepared  the  display  in 
the  Protestant  Center  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  for  an  inter-Mennonite  Com- 
mittee. It  was  installed  at  the  end  of  Au- 


gust. The  theme  of  the  display  is  “Jesus 
Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.”  A brochure 
is  being  prepared  to  accompany  it. 

Martin  to  Serve  in  Colorado 

Willard  (Dick)  Martin,  Associate  Director 
of  I-W  Services  with  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  will  undertake 
duties  as  sponsor  of  the  I-W  unit  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  Sept.  15.  During  his  period 
of  service  with  the  Board  in  Elkhart,  he 
has  gained  valuable  experience  which  will 
enable  him  to  bring  stability  and  strength 
to  the  witness  of  I-W  workers  at  the  unit 
in  Denver. 

Witness  Workshop  Opportunity 

The  Home  Missions  Council  Steering 
Committee  has  recommended  that  a Wit- 
ness Workshop  be  held  in  a city  in  the  Mid- 
eastern area  of  our  brotherhood  and  that 
this  workshop  be  open  to  laymen  and  pas- 
tors from  any  of  our  conferences.  A work 
shop  has  therefore  been  scheduled  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Jan.  13-17,  1965. 

Anyone  interested  in  sharing  in  this 
workshop  from  Indiana  to  the  east  coast 
should  inform  the  Home  Missions  Office 
as  soon  as  convenient.  The  emphasis  will 
be  on  personal  witnessing,  learning  to  do 
by  doing.  The  fellowship  of  the  fifteen  per- 
sons participating  will  be  rich.  The  Home 
Missions  office  hopes  the  congregations 
and/or  the  mission  boards  in  the  partici 
pants'  areas  will  assist  them  in  their  ex- 
penses. All  persons  interested  are  asked  to 
write  Home  Missions,  1711  Prairie  Street, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  immediately. 

Witness  Workshops  have  also  been 
planned  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Sept.  23-27,  for 
Iowa-Nebraska  Conference;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Oct.  21-25,  for  North  Central  Con- 
ference; and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  28  to 
Nov.  1,  for  South  Pacific  Conference. 

New  Filmstrip  on  Nepal 
Available 

A new  filmstrip  on  Nepal  is  now  avail- 
able from  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities.  “United  Mission  to 


Young  man  weaving  a basket  in  the  mountain- 
ous terrain  of  Nepal.  These  baskets  are  used 
as  knapsacks  by  the  people  dwelling  in  the 
hills. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

The  July  31  financial  report  reflects  the 
following  figures  for  contributions  to  mis- 
sions and  relief  and  service  for  the  first  four 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Mission  funds 
received  totaled  $206,450.19  as  compared 
to  $194,281.12  for  last  year.  This  increase 
is  in  line  with  the  request  of  5 per  cent  in- 
crease in  contributions. 

Relief  and  service  receipts  were  $73,- 
961.06  as  compared  to  $67,382.10  for  last 
year.  This  reflects  an  increase  in  contribu- 
tions, but  this  increase  is  largely  offset  by 
special  designated  funds  which  do  not  apply 
to  regular  per  member  budgeted  funds. 
This  makes  the  present  relief  and  service 
balance  less  than  anticipated  gifts.  In- 
creased activities  in  the  relief  and  service 
programs  are  requiring  additional  funds. 
We  urge  continued  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

May  we  express  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  regular  support  for  the  Gen- 
eral Board  funds.  May  you  pray  with  us 
for  continued  guidance  in  using  these  gifts 
for  the  work  of  the  church. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


Nepal,"  a color  documentary,  gives  a good 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  United  Mission 
to  Nepal  in  which  the  General  Mission 
Board  and  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee both  co-operate. 

Originally  prepared  for  use  in  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  groups,  the  film  provides 
background  to  Nepal  and  her  people.  At 
one  point  it  shows  Dr.  Jonathan  Yoder  and 
identifies  him  as  a Mennonite  surgeon.  It 
also  refers  to  the  Nursing  School  and  Hos- 
pital where  Lena  Graber  and  Miriam 
Krantz  serve,  and  construction  scenes  in 
which  Pax  men  are  working. 

It  has  either  a 33  1/3  recorded  or  taped 
commentary  accompanying  it  and  is  suit- 
able for  older  teen-agers  or  adults. 

The  film  goes  well  as  a follow-up  to  the 
other  film  on  Nepal  which  is  issued  by  the 
Mission  Board,  “New  Day  in  Nepal."  This 
is  also  in  color  and  provides  information 
about  the  geography,  economy,  culture,  and 
history  of  the  country.  Nepal’s  emergence 
from  isolation  and  its  program  of  moderni- 
zation are  emphasized.  The  central  section 
of  the  film  discusses  the  United  Mission  to 
Nepal  and  will  lead  well  into  “United  Mis- 
sion to  Nepal." 

Both  filmstrips  are  available  rent-free 
from  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Box  316,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515,  or 
for  Canadians,  Provident  Bookstore,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

Addition  to  Maple  Lawn  Homes 

Construction  of  the  new  48-bed  addition 
at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  is 
progressing  well.  At  mid-August  all  the 
footings  had  been  poured  and  the  under- 
ground plumbing  was  in  place. 
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Persons  from  the  local  community  and 
across  the  state  had  pledged  and  given 
$133,370  as  of  July  1.  A grant  of  $173,242 
has  also  been  received  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  of  the  federal  government. 
The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  likely 
reach  $585,000. 

A waiting  list  of  prospective  patients  for 
the  new  building  has  already  started  to 
build  up.  Present  plans  call  for  the  build- 
ing to  open  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

Nepal  School  of  Nursing 
Accredited 

In  July  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
Shanta  Bhawan  Hospital,  where  missionary 
nurses  Lena  Graber  and  Miriam  Krantz 
serve,  received  official  accreditation  by  the 
Nursing  Council  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment of  Nepal. 

Behind  this  accreditation  there  has  been 
a long  history  of  hard,  creative  work  on  the 
part  of  the  staff.  There  are  still  certain  con- 
ditions to  fulfill  to  make  the  accreditation 
permanent,  however,  and  they  are  being 
worked  out  now. 

In  June,  Shanta  Bhawan  Hospital  re- 
ceived the  short-term  service  of  an  anesthe- 
siologist which  made  possible,  among  other 
things,  a closed  heart  operation,  the  first  in 
Nepal. 

German  Mennonites  Launch 
Relief  Program 

Post  World  War  II  Germany  received 
large  amounts  of  material  aid  through  the 
Council  of  Relief  Agencies  Licensed  for 
Operation  in  Germany  (CRALOG). 

During  16  years  of  operation,  1946-62, 
CRALOG  shipped  to  Germany  346.208  tons 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine.  Now  Ger- 
mans in  turn  are  sending  relief  to  im- 
poverished countries. 

Diakoniewerk  der  Mennoniten  (DWM), 
based  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  is  a newly 
established  effort  of  three  groups:  South 
German  Conference,  North  German  Con- 
ference, and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. Since  becoming  operational  in  1963, 
DWM  has  established  a clothing  center  in 
Frankfurt.  It  has  made  two  shipments  of 
60  and  75  bales  to  Algeria  for  distribution 
by  the  MCC  team  located  at  Al-Asnam. 

Mechthild  van  der  Smissen,  who  spent 
1962-63  in  North  America  as  a trainee  work- 
ing in  MCC  clothing  centers,  is  serving  at 
the  Frankfurt  center.  Response  to  this  pro- 
gram has  been  most  encouraging.  Neigh- 
bors, friends,  and  complete  strangers  have 
made  contributions  and  helped  get  the  pro- 
gram moving. 

Missionary  Training  Institute 

Forty-two— young  people,  ministers,  and 
deacons— participated  in  this  year's  Mission- 
ary Training  Institute  held  at  Norris 
Square  Mission  in  Philadelphia,  July  25  to 
Aug.  1. 

Monday  through  Friday  morning  lecture- 
discussion  sessions  on  witnessing  and  mis- 
sion programing  were  led  by  Milton  Brack- 


bill,  Ira  Buckwalter,  H.  Raymond  Charles, 
Howard  Witmer,  and  David  Thomas. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  practical 
work  assignments  emphasized  experience  in 
rather  than  observation  of  varied  witness- 
ing approaches:  mass  tract  distribution, 
Way  follow-up,  religious  surveys,  personal 
work,  Bible  colportage,  spontaneous  open- 
air  Bible  classes,  cottage  and  street  meet- 
ings, and  rescue  mission  programs.  Insti- 
tutes also  accepted  Sunday-school  teaching 
assignments  in  the  city  missions. 

"I’m  sure  these  experiences  have  resulted 
in  spiritual  steppingstones  for  each  of  us,” 
testified  one  Instituter.  "I  feel  that  I’ve  met 
God  in  a new  way  this  week,  but  I leave 
with  a much  greater  sense  of  responsibility.’’ 
Sponsored  annually  by  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
MTI  this  year  was  arranged  by  a commit- 
tee including  James  Shank,  director;  How- 
ard Witmer,  assistant  director;  Luke  Stoltz- 
fus,  director  of  practical  work:  and  Jacob 
Frederick,  business  manager. 

Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 

Kenneth  and  Grace  Seitz 


Kenneth  and  Grace  Seitz  return  to  Mexico 
early  this  month  for  their  second  term  of  mis- 
sionary service  with  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

The  Seitzes  first  went  to  Mexico  in  July, 
1958.  During  their  terms  of  service  they  en- 
gage in  evangelism,  home  visitation,  Bible 
teaching  and  preaching. 

Originally  from  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
Kenneth  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  in  1954  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
Bible.  During  their  furlough  year,  he  complet- 
ed his  second  year  of  seminary  training  at 
E.M.C. 

Prior  to  his  mission  assignment,  he  farmed 
for  13  years  near  Souderton,  Pa.,  and  spent 
four  years  in  rural  mission  work  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1953. 

Mrs.  Seitz  was  the  former  Grace  Heebner 
from  Lansdale,  Pa.  They  are  the  parents  of 
six  children.  Kenneth,  Delbert,  Lois,  David, 
Eunice,  and  Frances.  None  of  these  will  return 
with  their  parents  to  Mexico,  however. 


Mental  Hygiene  Chief  Speaks 

About  400  guests  at  the  Kings  View  dedi- 
catory services  on  Aug.  9 heard  Dr.  James 
V.  Lowry,  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
director  for  the  state  of  California,  tell  that 
he  chose  to  speak  at  the  Kings  View  cere- 
monies because  of  the  unique  type  of  pro- 
gram in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill 
which  he  personally  desired  to  see  and 
learn  about. 

Dr.  Lowry  not  only  gave  his  wholeheart- 
ed support  to  the  method  of  finance  in 
which  the  state  and  federal  government 
have  given  aid  through  supplying  funds, 
but  also  praised  highly  the  treatment  pro- 
gram and  the  building  expansion  to  sup- 
port that  medical  program. 

He  emphasized  that  the  Kings  View  pro- 
gram allows  the  patient  to  recover  by  him- 
self and  with  the  help  of  his  family  and  the 
institution.  If  this  fails,  he  pointed  out, 
the  state  finds  it  necessary  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  recovery  of  patients. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  mental  patients  in 
California  are  cared  for  privately,  whereas 
the  percentage  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  is  2%  per  cent,  according  to  Dr. 
Lowry. 

The  $400,000  Kings  View  construction 
project,  financed  by  Hill-Burton  funds  and 
state  grants,  was  completed  in  early  August. 

Board  members  are  Daniel  Horst,  chair- 
man; Clayton  Auernheimer,  Reedley;  Or- 
land  Friesen,  Dinuba;  John  C.  Penner,  Shaf- 
ter;  Paul  Engle,  Upland;  Victor  Janzen, 
Reedley;  Henry  Brandt,  Bakersfield;  John 
Bartel,  Bakerfield;  Harvey  Dyck,  Winton; 
Merle  Kropf,  Lebanon,  Oreg.;  and  Dr.  Ed- 
win Wiens,  Fresno. 

Increased  Chaco  Poultry 
Production 

Free  gifts  of  veterinary  medicine  valued 
at  about  $5,500  from  the  Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories,  Division  of  Richardson-Mer- 
rill,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  been  in- 
strumental in  building  up  poultry  flocks  in 
the  Paraguayan  Chaco. 

The  Mennonite  settlers  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  purchase  these  drugs 
at  market  prices  because  they  are  normally 
subject  to  high  import  tariffs. 

Robert  G.  Unruh,  manager  of  the  Chaco 
Experimental  Farm  (he  returned  to  the 
U.S.  last  month),  reported  that  until  a few 
years  ago  the  marketing  of  dairy  and  poul- 
try products  was  difficult  because  of  an  in- 
adequate transportation  artery  to  ready 
markets.  With  the  opening  of  the  Trans- 
Chaco  road  in  September,  1961,  this  prob- 
lem was  more  or  less  resolved.  Consequent- 
ly, poultry  production  is  increasing  at  a 
tremendous  pace. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Schowalter  Founda- 
tion funds,  the  Chaco  Experimental  Farm 
also  imported  chicks  from  the  U.S.  to  im- 
prove local  flocks.  This  has  done  much  to 
boost  egg  production. 

Matching  strides  with  the  growing  bird 
population  is  a higher  incidence  of  disease. 
Here  the  donated  medicines  from  Jensen- 
Salsbery  Laboratories  play  an  important 
role.  There  is  greater  need  for  veterinary 
care  than  there  was  five  years  ago. 
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There  is  no  veterinary  in  the  colonies, 
but  one  comes  out  occasionally  from  Asun- 
cion. Most  of  the  medicine  is  administered 
by  individuals  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience along  this  line. 

New  Ministry  with 
Senior  Citizens 

A new  ministry  has  opened  for  the 
church  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  Calvary  Men- 
nonite  Senior  Citizens’  Court. 

A person  with  a great  concern  for  the 
needs  of  elderly  persons  donated  $7,000  for 
a down  payment  on  a five-unit  court,  just  a 
few  doors  from  the  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  court  was  purchased  with  a down 
payment  of  $6,000  and  a monthly  note  of 
$150  is  paid.  There  is  a debt  of  $14,600 
left  on  it. 

Already  the  board  of  trustees  has  spent 
over  $600  on  minor  repairs  and  a number 
of  other  projects  will  have  to  be  done  as 
funds  become  available. 

Several  apartments  have  been  occupied. 
The  board  of  trustees  feels  that  when  all 
the  units  are  rented,  the  court  will  carry 
and  maintain  itself.  The  court  was  dedi- 
cated on  July  26. 

Gingerich  Serves  with 
Elkhart  Staff 

Simon  G.  Gingerich,  pastor  of  the  Holde- 
man  Mennonite  Church,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
began  work  with  the  Home  Missions  office 
on  a part-time  basis  Sept.  1.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Indiana-Michigan  Dis- 
trict Mission  Board  since  1959  and  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
since  1961.  He  relinquished  both  positions 
this  year. 


Simon  G.  Gingerich 


Jesse  Adams  leaves  the  Home  Missions 
office  for  further  service  Sept.  9.  He  served 
a summer  term  in  Home  Bible  Studies  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  program  with  prisoners 
while  Wilbur  Hostetler  pursued  further 
studies. 


Mission  Perspectives  at 
Sunday  School  Convention 

A number  of  General  Mission  Board  di- 
mensions of  witness  and  service  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Seventh  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  6-9. 

Manning  the  health  and  welfare  display 
area  was  Luke  Birky,  administrator  of  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  Mennonite  Hospital.  Man- 
ning a joint  voluntary  service  display  with 
the  Eastern,  Conservative,  and  MCC  volun- 
tary service  interests  was  Ray  Horst.  Nel- 
son Kauffman  represented  home  missions, 
while  Boyd  Nelson  co-ordinated  and  pro- 
vided missionary  education  dimension. 


Children  were  among  the  many  who  viewed 
the  displays  at  the  convention.  Here  two  visi- 
tors look  over  the  Broadcasts  display 

But  the  display  which  provided  coverage 
in  depth  was  that  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
which  arranged  for  visitors  to  tour  their 
offices  and  studios,  in  addition  to  talking 
with  staff  members  Kenneth  Weaver, 
B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Eugene  Souder,  David 
Augsburger,  James  Fairfield,  and  others. 

Tours  were  arranged  to  Broadcasts  office 
and  studio  between  convention  hours  each 
day.  More  than  200  conventioneers  ex- 
amined the  huge  wall  map  in  the  front  hall- 
way pinpointing  broadcasts  around  the 
world  . . . visited  with  B.  Charles  Hostetter 
in  his  office  . . . saw  the  unusual  cylindrical- 
surfaced walls  of  Weaver  Studios  where 
many  of  the  broadcasts  are  produced. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  Mennonite 
Hour  offices  in  Harrisonburg  from  8:00  to 
5:00,  Monday  through  Friday,  and  at  Elk- 
hart during  the  same  hours. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  program  and 
its  close  working  relationship  with  the  con- 
vention's sponsoring  agencies,  Commission 
for  Christian  Education  and  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  the  General  Mission 
Board  had  particular  interest  in  the  con- 
vention. The  theme  emphasized  again  from 
a Christian  education  perspective  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  church  exists  by  and 
for  its  witness  to  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel.  All  Christian  education  should 
prepare  Christians  for  this  important  task. 

One  important  event  from  a mission  per- 
spective was  the  introduction  of  the  new 
fall  mission  study,  “Stewards  of  the  Gospel,” 


on  the  adult  level,  and  “God’s  Good  Gifts,” 
on  the  children’s  level.  Both  attempt  to 
root  our  lives  as  Christian  stewards  into 
God’s  love  and  gifts  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Both  studies  are  subsidized  by  the  Eastern 
and  General  Mission  Boards  and  published 
by  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

The  Eastern  Board  was  also  represented 
in  a display  manned  by  Paul  G.  Landis, 
secretary  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, who  led  the  devotional  periods  of  the 
public  sessions  of  the  convention. 

With  People  in  Service 

Dr.  Harvey  and  Grace  Mast  and  sons 
Eugene  and  Ralph,  Greenwood,  Dal.,  left 
Philadelphia  on  Aug.  18  for  British  Hon- 
duras where  Dr.  Mast  will  serve  as  a doctor 
for  the  Orange  Walk  area  under  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities. 

# * * 

The  Elam  Stauffer  family,  returning  from 
Tanganyika  where  he  serves  under  the 

Eastern  Board,  arrived  in  the  States  on 
Aug.  10.  Their  address  is  1916  Lincoln 
Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

• • * 

LeRoy  Bechler  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
participated  in  a good  will  tour  and  evan- 
gelistic crusade  in  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 

Mexico,  July  29  to  Aug.  12.  Bro.  Bechler 
worked  with  45  others  from  eight  different 
states  in  a program  of  Vacation  Crusades, 
sponsored  by  World  Crusades,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

* * # 

Kenneth  Schwartzentrubers  will  be  re- 
turning to  Brazil  on  Sept.  2 after  a three- 
month  furlough. 

* * * 

Nelson  Litwillers  return  to  Uruguay, 
Sept.  10.  They  have  been  on  a short  fur- 
lough in  this  country  and  he  returns  to  his 
work  as  president  of  the  Seminary  in  Mon- 
tevideo and  field  secretary  for  Latin 
America. 

# * * 

Glenn  Musselmans  returned  to  Sao  Paulo 
State,  Brazil,  on  Sept.  1.  They  have  been 
on  furlough  since  the  beginning  of  June. 

* * * 

The  George  Miller  family,  on  furlough 
from  Honduras,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
Aug.  13.  They  serve  under  the  Eastern 
Board.  Their  address  is  Bally,  Pa. 

• * * 

James  and  Martha  Mohler  returned  from 
a short  term  of  maintenance  service  in 
Tanganyika  on  Aug.  2.  Their  address  is 
Route  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.  They  serve  under 

the  Eastern  Board. 

* * • 

Anna  Marie  Kurtz  returned  to  Ghana  by 
plane  on  Sept.  1. 

* # » 

Alice  Snyder  and  Esther  Becker  arrived 
in  the  States  on  furlough  from  Ethiopia, 
where  they  serve  under  the  Eastern  Board, 
on  Aug.  4.  Miss  Snyder’s  address  is  301 
East  Second  Ave.,  Lititz,  Pa.  Miss  Becker  is 
living  at  Route  1,  Manheim,  Pa. 

* • * 

The  Leroy  Petersheim  family  arrived 
home  from  Tanganyika  on  Aug.  4.  They 
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Kindergarten  graduates  at  Stanfield,  Ariz.  The 
Stanfield  Mennonite  Kindergarten  is  taught  by 
VS-ers  Martha  Brubacher  of  Petoskey,  Mich, 
(left),  and  Mary  Slabach,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio 
(right) 

had  served  as  houseparents  at  Mara  Hills 
School.  They  serve  under  the  Eastern 
Board.  Their  address  is  Route  2,  Elverson, 
Pa. 

# * * 

The  Robert  Winners  returned  to  their 
work  in  France  on  Aug.  23. 

* * * 

Recent  long-term  Voluntary  Service  as- 
signments under  the  Conservative  Board 
are  those  of  Ada  Arlene  Miller  of  Bristol, 
Ind.,  who  began  as  a nurses’  aide  at  the 
Hudson  Memorial  Nursing  Home,  El  Dora- 
do, Ark.,  on  July  7;  and  Mrs.  Doreen  (Schla- 
bach)  Roes  of  Alden,  N.Y.,  who  began  also 
at  the  Hudson  Memorial  Nursing  Home 
on  Aug.  1.  Vernon  and  Dorothy  jantzi  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  began  a term  of  service 
in  Costa  Rica  the  latter  part  of  August. 


Our  Readers  Say— 

I wish  to  express  thanks  for  the  many  fine 
articles  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  The  recent  edi- 
torial on  “Musty  Museums”  was  especially 
stirring.  Could  some  courageous  soul  point 
out  the  way  for  us? 

How  is  it  there  have  not  been  (to  my  knowl- 
edge, at  least)  any  articles  on  fasting  or  on  the 
origin  of  the  devil?  These  are  certainly 
Scriptural  subjects. 

In  the  article,  “The  Church's  Ministry,”  by 
Clayton  Beyler  (July  21  issue),  the  statement 
is  made  that  there  are  no  more  apostles  in  the 
church  today  as  they  were  all  commissioned  by 
Christ  to  establish  the  church.  How  does  this 
square  with  passages  like  Eph.  4;  Acts  13:2;  and 
Acts  14:4?  How  about  Apollos  and  Sosthenes  of 
I Cor.  4:9?  Rom.  16:7  and  I Cor.  15  seem  to 
say  that  there  are,  or  were,  more  than  12.  Are 
there  not  some  today  whom  God  commissions 
to  establish  churches?— Dean  Hochstetler,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind. 

• • • 

I was  in  general  agreement  with  J.  Ward 
Shank’s  article,  "The  Christian  and  tire  Prob- 
lem of  Racial  Distinctions”  (Aug.  4 issue),  until 
I read  the  paragraph  in  which  he  states  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
nor  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  in  his  public  high 
school.  I too  attended  a public  high  school  in 
Virginia,  located  about  ten  miles  from  Bro. 
Ward’s  school  and  about  a decade  later.  We 
always  knew  that  our  high  school  had  the  best 
ball  team,  but  I was  surprised  to  find  such  a 
difference  in  the  curricula  of  the  two  high 
schools.  In  our  English  classes  we  were  re- 


quired to  memorize  and  recite  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  and  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  listed  as 
parallel  reading  assignment. 

I later  studied  United  States  History  at  a 
Virginia  state  college  and  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  In  fact,  I had  a course  at  the  uni- 
versity entitled  History  of  the  Old  South.  In 
looking  back  over  my  experiences  as  a child 
and  youth  in  Virginia,  I do  not  place  primary 
blame  on  my  history  teachers  for  my  acquired 
racial  prejudices.  If  we  are  completely  honest 
with  ourselves,  we  will  admit  that  our  racial 
prejudices  originate  in  our  homes  and  in  our 
churches  as  well  as  in  secular  institutions  of 
society. 

Kyle  Haselden’s  article  in  the  Magazine  Sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  (Aug.  2,  1964) 
entitled  "11  A.M.  Sunday  Is  Our  Most  Segre- 
gated Hour"  is  one  of  the  most  honest  admis- 
sions of  a churchman  of  the  failure  of  the 
church  in  the  race  problem  that  I have  read 
in  recent  years.— Justus  G.  Holsinger,  Hesston, 
Kans. 

» * • 

I just  finished  reading  “Tithing:  Good  Prac- 
tice, Bad  Principle,”  by  Hugh  Davidson  (July 
28  issue). 

At  a time  when  the  teaching  of  stewardship 
is  only  beginning  in  our  church,  I was  disap- 
pointed to  find  an  article  of  this  nature  in  our 
church  paper. 

I think  we  have  a long  way  to  go  in  our 
church  before  we  get  to  the  place  that  we  need 
such  teaching.  When  our  mission  board  has 
more  money  than  they  can  use,  then  I think 
an  article  of  this  nature  would  be  justified. 
I can’t  help  thinking  the  effort  put  forth  to 
teach  stewardship  principles  has  been  lost. 
There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  damage  done 
to  our  giving  program.  This  has  definitely 
given  many  of  our  members  a feeling  of  doing 
their  duty  in  giving  a dollar  each  Sunday  in 
the  basket  as  it  is  passed  to  them. 

Mr.  Davidson  thinks  the  New  Testament  has 
no  teaching  on  giving  and  tithing.  I challenge 
him  on  this  point.  Jesus  said,  "Render  there- 
fore unto  Caesar  the  things  which  be  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  which  be  God’s.” 
“He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully 
shall  reap  also  bountifully”  (II  Cor.  9:6). 
These  Scriptures  and  more  can  be  found  to 
justify  the  teaching  of  giving  of  the  tithe  and 
offerings— Wayne  H.  Miller,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

• * • 

I was  greatly  perturbed  to  read  the  article, 
“Tithing:  Good  Practice,  Bad  Principle,"  by 
Hugh  F.  Davidson  (July  28  issue).  For  the  past 
50  years  we  have  been  trying  to  rebuild  the 
practice  of  giving  in  our  brotherhood.  Stew- 
ardship lectures  have  been  prepared  and  many 
others  have  devoted  months  of  their  time  and 
energy  trying  to  show  us  this  important  part 
of  our  Christian  living,  that  of  giving. 

Possibly  Mr.  Davidson  has  a point,  but  it  is 
so  completely  hidden  by  his  forceful  use  of  the 
“Bad  Principle  of  Tithing”  idea  that  I am 
sure  the  devil  is  shouting  Hallelujah. 

This  is  the  type  of  philosophy  some  good 
Mennonites  want  to  hear,  so  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  soothe  their  already  guilty  consciences 
for  not  giving  even  a tenth.  Thus  they  can 
continue  adding  held  to  held  for  themselves 
for  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  the  sin  of  the 
“Bad  Principle  of  Tithing.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Davidson  is  not 
consistent  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  I 
will  continue  to  believe  that  God  will  be 
more  pleased  with— and  willing  to  bless— those 
who  tithe  than  with  those  who  write  articles 
emphasizing  mostly  the  bad  principle  of  giving. 
Read  II  Cor.  9,  Amplified  New  Testament.— 
Verlin  V.  Kuhns,  Protection,  Kans. 

* * • 

I appreciated  some  of  the  writings  in  the 
Herald  of  Aug.  4 very  much.  Paul  Landis  and 


J.  Ward  Shank  gave  good  points  on  racial 
problems. 

Next  was  a writing  on  "How  Civilized  Are 
We?”  It  gave  several  examples  that  appeared 
to  be  a decline  in  civilization  rather  than  a 
progression.  The  one  that  especially  concerns 
me  is  the  increasing  nakedness.  I used  to  think 
it  was  awful  the  way  the  heathen  dressed,  ac- 
cording to  our  geographies  in  school.  Now  it 
is  right  here  and  seemingly  all  right,  even 
creeping  into  our  own  beloved  church.  I feel 
we  need  more  such  teaching.— Alvan  Forry, 
Hanover,  Pa. 

* * # 

I appreciate  the  July  28  issue,  especially  the 
articles,  “Tithing:  Good  Practice,  Bad  Princi- 
ple,” “What  Is  Christian  Worship?”  and  “The 
Bible  and  Race.” 

Our  concept  of  titles  given  to  a man  appar- 
ently needs  consideration.  Two  of  the  authors 
of  articles  mentioned  above  are  referred  to  as 
“a  bishop  in  the  Mennonite  Church.”  Since 
the  one  is  a full-time  teacher,  why  is  the  ec- 
clesiastical title  necessary?  What  purpose  does 
it  serve?  Isn't  the  citation  of  the  author’s  ma- 
jor vocation  adequate?  Are  simplicity  and 
"apostleship  of  the  laity”  served  by  referring 
to  the  pastor  as  “Brother  John”  while  the 
member  is  greeted  with  a fraternal  “John”? 

— LeRoy  Kennel,  Lombard,  111. 

# # # 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  frequent 
statements  on  racial  injustice  within  and  with- 
out the  church.  However,  your  editorial,  “Race 
Relations  Responsibility”  (Aug.  11),  is  very 
puzzling.  Your  statement  of  the  problem  is 
well  put.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  skim 
the  complexities  of  the  Christian’s  involve- 
ment, his  attitude  toward  civil  disobedience, 
and  his  method  of  witness  in  this  dilemma. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  church  is  a society 
where  “all  are  one  in  Christ,”  then  being  that 
church  may  mean  civil  disobedience.  This  di- 
mension you  fail  to  suggest.  For  instance,  in 
many  places  in  our  nation  integrated  assem- 
blies are  illegal  according  to  state  or  local  laws. 
To  be  one  in  Christ  in  public  worship  is 
illegal!  In  the  South  the  Christians  who  send 
their  children  to  segregated  school  systems  are 
guilty  of  civil  disobedience.  In  the  North  they 
can  move  to  the  suburbs  or  attend  private 
schools!  But  even  the  northerner  likely  lives 
in  a town  where  Negroes  are  not  allowed  or 
his  property  deed  is  so  constructed  that  Ne- 
groes, Mexicans,  or  perhaps  Jews  are  ineligible 
to  buy  his  property.  These,  too,  violate  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Civil  disobedience  is  thus  more  complex 
than  you  make  it.  If  the  Christian  is  called 
to  obey  the  higher  law,  would  it  not  be  less 
of  an  act  of  “civil  disobedience"  to  carry  a 
placard  (a  form  of  witness  like  passing  out 
tracts)  or  participate  in  a "sit-in”  than  to  go 
to  segregated  schools  or  to  live  in  segregated 
communities? 

To  be  a witness  is  to  be  a disturber.  The 
apostles  repeatedly  broke  the  law  because  they 
"[obeyed]  God  rather  than  men.”  Our  Men- 
nonite tradition  is  also  rich  in  civil  disobe- 
dience. The  Christian  is  not  called  primarily 
to  be  law  abiding  but  rather  to  be  holy  and 
at  least  moral.  And  as  Kyle  Haselden  reminds 
us,  “Christians  who  are  unwilling  to  grant 
justice  are  unable  to  offer  love.” 

The  church  has  taught  us  well  in  statements, 
sermons,  and  editorials.  Now  the  church  must 
discover  what  it  means  to  be  "the  Suffering 
Servant.”  The  church  has  found  it  easy  to 
talk  to  herself;  but  our  Lord  and  the  situation 
confronting  us  demand  that  we  now  talk  to 
our  neighbor.  We  have  heard  much  on  what 
the  church  is.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  the 
church.— John  A.  Lapp,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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By  B.  Wright 

"I  don’t  like  to  hear  people  use  you  and 
your  in  their  prayers.  We  should  show 
reverence  for  God  by  addressing  Him  in 
respectful  terms  — thou,  thee,  thy,  and 
thine." 

That’s  an  error  that  traps  many  sincere 
people.  Before  you  repeat  it,  check  with 
your  German-speaking  friends.  Or  look  up 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  German  Bible. 
(Surely  the  language  of  our  forefathers  is 
beyond  criticism!)  You’ll  discover  that 
German  prayer  addresses  God  with  du, 
dein,  and  dich,  the  familiar  words  used  in 
the  family  circle,  and  not  with  the  formal 
terms  of  respect,  Sie  and  l hr. 

A little  homework  with  the  dictionary 
will  reveal  that  in  former  days  the  English 
words  thou,  thee,  thy,  and  thine  did  not 
suggest  reverence  or  even  respect.  They 
indicated  intimacy,  familiarity,  sometimes 
contempt.  People  used  these  pronouns 
when  speaking  to  a close  friend,  a member 
of  the  family,  or  an  inferior.  The  polite 
word  for  showing  respect  to  a superior  or 
a stranger  was  you  or  your.  (You  was  used 
also  in  speech  to  more  than  one  person, 
whether  familiar  or  formal.) 

This  was  the  usage  familiar  to  the  schol- 
ars of  King  James.  In  preparing  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  they  translated  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  pronoun  ou  as  thou,  thee,  thy, 
and  thine,  thus  conveying  the  idea  of  inti- 
macy with  the  Father.  If  they  had  wished 
to  show  reverence  for  God  by  "addressing 
Him  in  respectful  terms,”  they  would  have 
used  the  distant  forms  you  and  your. 

In  time  the  intimate  term  dropped  out 
of  common  speech  when  people,  probably 
as  a concession  to  courtesy,  began  to  say 
you  to  inferiors  as  well  as  superiors,  to 
family  and  friends  as  well  as  to  strangers. 
Everybody  accepted  the  polite  you  except 
the  Quakers.  Their  clinging  to  the  every- 
day thou-thee-thy-thine,  like  keeping  on 
their  hats  in  public,  testified  to  belief  in 
the  equality  of  all  men  and  the  superiority 
of  God  alone. 

Changing  language  plays  strange  tricks. 
To  ears  conditioned  by  modern  use,  the 
chummy  thou-thee-thine-thy  now  sounds 
dignified  and  religious,  therefore  reveren- 
tial, because  found  principally  in  the  Bible 
and  in  religious  writings  influenced  by 
Biblical  style.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
distant  you  and  your  have,  because  of  fre- 
quent use,  come  to  sound  familiar  and  dis- 
respectful. 

It  is  impossible  to  change  the  connota- 
tion of  these  pronouns  in  modern  usage. 
Living  language  defies  all  human  attempt 
to  restrict  it  by  rules.  But  we  can  avoid  the 


error  in  reasoning  quoted  in  the  first  para- 
graph if  we  will  remember  that  thou-thee- 
thy-thine,  as  used  in  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion, originally  indicated,  not  reverence, 
but  the  intimacy  of  a family  relationship. 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Adventures  in  Christian  Living,  by  Law- 
rence P.  Fitzgerald;  Judson  Press;  1964;  79 
pp.;  paper,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  composed  of  30  short  in- 
spirational talks  of  about  two  pages  each. 
The  talks  are  aimed  at  helping  youth  meet 
the  vital  problems  facing  them  today,  and 
challenging  them  to  establish  worthy  goals 
and  ideals.  Some  of  the  subjects  are:  What 
are  you  here  for?  How  know  God’s  will? 
Finding  yourself.  Is  religion  all  moon- 
shine? What  to  do  with  anxieties.  How 
strong  are  you?  Pity  the  whiners.  The 
church  challenges  you.  Can  I? 

The  author  is  aware  of  the  moral,  spirit- 
ual, and  intellectual  problems  of  youth  to- 
day. For  ten  years  he  served  as  director  of 
youth  publications  for  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.  He  also  has  had 
wide  experience  dealing  with  young  men  in 
military  service. 

The  preacher  or  one  who  has  to  prepare 
many  messages  will  find  this  book  of  great 
value.  Every  chapter  is  a sermon  in  em- 
bryo, the  “starter”  for  a chapel  talk  or  a 
message  to  the  youth  group.  The  first  chap- 
ter was  a “seed”  for  a sermon  that  I re- 
cently preached.  I expect  to  preach  other 
sermons  suggested  by  reading  this  book. 
Notice  the  outline  of  talk  No.  12,  “What’s 
New  About  You?”  If  you  are  a Christian, 
(1)  you  have  a new  center,  (2)  you  have  new 
attitudes,  (3)  you  have  a new  direction,  and 
(4)  you  have  new  power.  With  this  outline, 
and  the  suggestions  given,  one  can  quick- 
ly build  a good  message.— Milo  Kauffman. 

God’s  Stewards,  by  Helge  Brattgard; 
Augsburg  Publishing  House;  1963;  248  pp.; 
$4.50. 

Helge  Brattgard  has  made  a valuable 
contribution  to  all  Christendom  by  writing 
this  book  on  the  theology  of  Christian 
stewardship.  The  book  sets  forth  the  theo- 
logical principles  and  practices  of  Christian 
stewardship.  Many  people  are  currently 
writing  in  the  field,  but  no  one  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  written  with  such  insight  and 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  re- 
late to  Christian  stewardship.  This  book 
might  be  thought  of  as  the  updating  of 
Kantonen’s  basic  work  published  in  the 
early  fifties. 


The  book  is  thoroughly  based  on  Scrip- 
ture. In  fact,  reading  it  is  a Bible  study  ex- 
perience in  itself.  Every  pastor  should  have 
this  book  in  his  library  as  a source  book.  In 
it  he  will  find  scores  of  sermon  ideas  to  de- 
velop the  larger  concept  of  Christian  stew- 
ardship.—Dan  Kauffman. 

The  Dynamic  of  All-Prayer,  by  G.  Grang- 
er Fleming;  Moody;  157  pp.;  paper,  59£. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  inspirational  and 
challenging  books  on  the  subject  of  prayer 
that  I have  read  in  a long  time.  In  fact,  I 
would  rate  it  as  a Christian  classic.  There 
is  no  indication  as  to  the  publication  date, 
but  the  introduction  was  written  by  An- 
drew Murray  and  dated  1914.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  book  first  appeared  about 
50  years  ago.  The  message,  however,  is 
timeless  and  relevant  for  today.  There  is 
nothing  obsolete  about  it!  Some  may  won- 
der what  the  term  "all-prayer”  means.  The 
author  defines  it  (p.  154)  as:  when  prayer 
claims  its  place  “in  every  department  of 
life,  in  every  exigency,  in  the  time  of  placid 
peace,  in  the  weariness  of  waging  war,  in 
each  and  in  all.” 

In  25  short  chapters,  the  author  ex- 
amines the  various  facets  of  prayer.  Here 
are  some  of  the  chapter  titles  to  whet  your 
appetite:  The  Desire  for  Prayer,  Staying 
and  Waiting,  Finding  Expression,  The  Un- 
veiling of  the  Invisible,  In  the  School  of 
Prayer,  In  the  Workshop  of  Prayer.  Many 
books  on  prayer  are  so  theoretical  and 
philosophical;  this  one  is  intensely  prac- 
tical. It  is  soul-searching  and  conscience- 
stabbing.  Especially  pertinent  is  the  evalua- 
tion of  prayer  and  church  organization 
(p.  97  f.).  If  you  have  become  lethargic  in 
your  prayer  life,  by  all  means  read  this 
book.— Earl  R.  Delp. 

Concordia  Bible  Dictionary,  by  Erwin  L. 
Lueker;  Concordia;  1963;  146  pp.;  paper, 
$1.35. 

Concordia  Bible  Dictionary  is  a concise 
work  designed  to  be  used  with  King  James, 
British  Revised  Version,  and  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible.  While  the 
print  is  small,  it  is  very  legible  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  total  purpose  of  the  book. 
The  enamel  paper  cover  is  in  blue  with  a 
map  of  Palestine  imprinted  on  it.  Oxford 
Bible  maps  are  included  at  the  back  of  the 
work.  The  student  will  be  increasingly  ap- 
preciative of  the  completeness  of  this  work 
of  6,300  entries.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  find  it  quite  inadequate  on  some  of  the 
major  points  for  which  a dictionary  is 
called  to  serve.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  many  who  will  appreciate  the  con- 
cise and  terse  presentation  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  cross-referenced  to  the 
three  popular  versions  indicated  above. 
The  factor  of  economy  should  make  this 
book  a splendid  addition  to  the  lay  Bible 
reader’s  library.— Ivan  R.  Lind. 
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csj  OUR  SCHOOLS 


Central  Christian  High  School 

Central  will  be  offering  46  different 
courses  in  1964-65  within  the  framework  of 
six  curriculums  of  the  school.  The  curricu- 
lums  available  are:  State  Board  Course  of 
Basic  Studies,  College  Preparatory,  General, 
Business  Education,  Home  Economics,  and 
Industrial  Arts. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  that  all  Christians  in  Israel  may  be 
strong  in  faith,  wisdom,  love,  and  vision 
in  the  face  of  cold,  contagious  unbelief. 

Pray  for  the  Luz  y Verdad  radio  outreach 
in  Mexico,  including  the  Bible  corre- 
spondence courses.  Pray  that  more  of 
those  who  have  not  known  the  Gospel 
will  hear  it  and  will,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, be  brought  to  take  a Bible  course. 

Pray  for  the  Toba  young  people  in  the 
Argentine  Chaco.  Pray  that  in  the  church 
community  they  may  find  answers  to 
their  many  problems. 

VS-LOOKING  BACK 

(Continued  from  page  748) 

out  what  the  world  is  made  of  and  how 
they  personally  can  respond  to  it  and  share 
God’s  love  through  their  own  ministry  and 
through  their  own  hands.  They  have  had 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  their  own 
abilities  are  and  how  they  could  use  these 
for  the  Lord.  They  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover themselves  as  persons. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testimonies  of 
young  people  who  through  their  experience 
and  their  exposure,  through  the  fellowship 
of  the  group,  through  the  counsel  and  die 
experience  they  have  received,  felt  the  Lord 
speaking  to  them  and  calling  them.  After 
they  left  their  service  experience  they  went 
into  further  training  with  a new  commit- 
ment to  prepare  themselves  for  a lifetime 
of  service. 

We  are  happy  that  many  of  these  per- 
sons have  gone  back  to  these  same  areas  of 
need  or  other  areas  of  similar  need.  Many 
of  them  have  been  relocated.  This  has  been 
a rather  difficult  thing  for  congregations 
and  for  parents  because  their  young  people 
have  not  come  back  home.  We  make  no 
apology  for  this  because  we  believe  this  is 
the  way  the  Lord  works:  through  the  group 
experience  and  through  the  life  of  a person 


Central  offers  a full  academic  program: 
four  years  in  each  of  the  following:  science, 
mathematics,  social  science,  English,  and 
in  each  of  three  different  vocational  cur- 
riculums: business  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  industrial  arts;  and  two  years 
of  Spanish  and  German.  In  addition,  the 
school  offers  a full-scale  program  of  physical 
education,  music,  driver  education,  and  art. 


calling  them  out  into  a new  land,  to  a new 
ministry  to  share  the  Gospel. 

Voluntary  service  is  certainly  not  a pana- 
cea for  the  needs  and  the  sickness  of  our 
church  or  the  world.  There  is  only  one  way 
through  which  we  can  serve  and  work  and 
testify.  We  have  had  our  casualties.  But 
we  have  had  our  successes.  This  is  only  one 
part  of  the  total  program  of  the  church  at 
work.  I would  hope  that,  as  we  look  into 
the  future,  it  might  be  true  that  every  per- 
son might  give  a particular  period  of  his 
life  in  a dedicated  ministry,  that  through 
this  ministry  he  might  sense  God’s  call  for 
his  own  life  and  that  he  might  then  go 
forth  to  a life  that  is  committed  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord  to  share  what  He  has 
given.  I would  hope  that  we  might  find 
new  ways  to  challenge  more  people  to  be 
willing  to  forego  the  things  that  seem  so 
important. 

The  Lord  has  led  us,  I believe.  The  Lord 
continues  to  lead  us  and  we  do  need  your 
prayers.  We  need  your  support. 

The  story  of  God  working  through  the 
service  program  of  the  church  is  not  com- 
pleted. We  believe  it  has  only  started. 

CALLING  LAKE 

(Continued  from  page  752) 

Calling  Lake  is  spread  along  the  shores 
of  a beautiful  eight-by-twelve-mile  lake.  Of- 
ten I diink  it  must  be  very  similar  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee— sea  gulls  flying  overhead, 
the  waters  can  be  either  peaceful  or  raging, 
and  many  fishing  boats  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. My  clinic  building  is  about  500  feet 
from  the  lake  front  and  often  as  I sit  at  my 
desk,  I can  hear  the  splashing  of  waves 
against  the  rocky  shore. 

The  population  here  is  approximately 
375  people  ranging  in  age  from  the  new- 
born to  an  old  wrinkled  grandmother  of 
one  hundred  years  who  still  sews  quilt 
patches  together  by  hand!  Many  times  home 
visits  are  necessary.  Seeing  the  families  in 
their  own  homes  gives  me  a better  under- 
standing of  each  member  of  the  family  and 
also  of  the  patient. 

Language  does  not  cause  much  of  a prob- 


lem now.  Almost  everyone  understands 
some  English  and  then  our  hands  assist, 
too!  To  understand  a patient’s  condition 
better,  an  interpreter  is  sometimes  used  to 
ask  the  questions  and  then  return  the  an- 
swer. 

Yes,  nursing  is  different  here  when  the 
nearest  doctor  and  hospital  are  45  miles 
away  over  a dirt  road.  It  gives  me  many 
more  responsibilities  and  challenges.  Many 
times  a decision  must  be  made  which  a doc- 
tor would  ordinarily  make,  such  as  diagnos- 
ing a condition  to  know  exactly  what  to  do 
and  what  medication  to  give;  should  I give 
that  narcotic  drug  and  then  what  if  he  goes 
into  shock?  Will  I have  time  to  get  this 
laboring  mother  to  the  hospital  before  the 
“little  one”  arrives?  These  are  just  a few  of 
the  questions  which  I must  answer  day  after 
day. 

Sometimes  I learn  the  hard  way.  Once 
we  started  for  the  hospital  in  our  Volks- 
wagen 1500  and  had  to  stop  for  two  minutes 
five  miles  out  of  town  to  deliver  a bouncing 
ten-pound  baby  girl.  We  continued  our 
journey  to  the  tune  of  a crying  baby.  Fa- 
ther, mother,  and  baby  all  did  well.  This 
caused  a little  excitement  in  the  hospital, 
and  on  following  visits  I was  asked  if  I had 
delivered  the  baby  on  the  way  in!  Every 
answer  thus  far  has  been  negative. 

Many  emergency  trips  have  been  made  to 
the  hospital  at  all  times  of  die  day  or  night. 
One  night  in  February  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  trip  twice.  I arrived  home  at 
2:00  a.m.  from  the  first  trip,  when  a man 
came  walking  toward  our  house  and  said, 
“Reta  sick;  come  see  her.”  In  a few  minutes 
we  were  on  our  way  to  town  again.  The 
baby  arrived  twenty  minutes  after  we  did, 
and  all  was  well. 

Every  day  has  its  own  happenings  and 
challenges  and  also  its  upsetting  and  de- 
pressing moments.  Often  I must  ask  for 
more  strength,  more  understanding,  more 
love,  and  more  patience.  I have  learned 
that  of  our  own  strength  we  can  do  nothing 
and  if  we  ask,  believing,  we  will  receive 
whatever  we  ask. 

Serving  the  Chipewyan  community 
monthly  brings  with  it  many  pleasant  ex- 
periences. A dog-team  ride  two  miles  over 
the  frozen  lake  in  the  winter  to  visit  a home 
is  thrilling  and  a bit  chilly  at  30  degrees 
below  zero.  Visiting  a fur  trading  post  and 
observing  as  the  Cree  Indians  bring  in  furs 
and  receive  food  and  clothing  is  memor- 
able. I find  the  time  spent  asking  the 
trappers  about  their  furs  and  their  trapping 
methods  gives  each  of  them  a sense  of  im- 
portance and  a field  in  which  they  can 
communicate  to  me,  and  this  helps  us  un- 
derstand each  other  better.  It  is  very  im- 
portant (in  working  with  these  people)  to 
accept  them  and  their  way  of  life.  They 
sense  very  quickly  if  one  is  not  sincere  in 
what  he  is  doing.  Many  times  I have  asked 
for  more  agape  love  in  situations  which 
were  anything  but  pleasant. 
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My  time  spent  in  VS  has  helped  me  to 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  this  phrase: 
“To  be  of  use  in  the  world  is  the  only  way 
to  be  truly  happy.” 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Illinois  Conference  election  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  as  follows:  Executive  Committee 
—Ivan  Kauffmann  continues  as  moderator 
and  Robert  Harnish  continues  as  secretary; 
Paul  O.  King,  assistant  moderator;  Lester 
Sutter  and  Paul  Sieber,  additional  members. 
Ministerial  Committee  — Edwin  J.  Stalter 
was  elected  to  serve  along  with  the  other 
two  members,  Roy  Bucher  and  Harold 
Zehr.  Christian  Education  Cabinet— J.  Al- 
ton Horst,  chairman. 

Roy  D.  Roth,  who  studied  in  Germany 
during  the  past  year,  returned  to  the  States 
on  July  7,  and  shared  in  the  following 
services  en  route  home  to  Siletz,  Oreg.: 
July  12,  Maple  Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.;  July 
17,  Christian  Businessmen’s  Dinner,  Peoria, 
111.:  July  19,  Bethel  Springs,  Culp,  Ark.; 
July  22,  First  Mennonite,  Middlebury,  Ind.; 
July  26,  Central,  Elida,  Ohio. 

Clifford  Yoder  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  to  serve  as 
associate  pastor  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.  Jacob 
Coblentz  was  ordained  Aug.  17  to  serve  as 
missionary  to  Guatemala,  under  the  C.M. 
(non-conference)  Mission  Board.  The  Cob- 
lentz family  will  leave  soon  for  their  field. 
These  ordinations  were  in  charge  of  Roman 
Miller,  Fred  Hostetler,  and  Valentine  Naf- 
ziger. 

New  officers  of  the  South  Central  Con- 
ference are  Sanford  E.  King,  moderator; 
Clayton  Beyler,  assistant  moderator;  Dan- 
iel Kauffman,  Edward  Yutzy,  and  Sanford 
Oyer,  associate  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  Howard  J.  Zehr  was  officially 
installed  as  general  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence in  its  first  session,  Aug.  14. 

In  the  39th  commencement  exercises  at 
Riverside  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Den- 
bigh, Va.,  Beryl  Hartzler,  Belleville,  Pa.,  re- 
ceived an  award  of  $100  for  the  highest 
academic  standing;  Karen  Snyder,  Au  Gres, 
Mich.,  received  an  award  of  $75  for  second 
highest  academic  standing;  Mary  Ellen  Mul- 
let, Millersburg,  Ohio,  received  an  award  of 
$100  for  outstanding  clinical  work;  and 
Rachel  Wenger,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  received 
an  award  of  $75  for  outstanding  leadership 
abilities.  These  girls  were  among  a class  of 
nurses  on  affiliation  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College. 

Ivan  K.  Weaver,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  given 
bishop  oversight  of  Olive,  Jamestown,  Ind. 

Harry  Diener,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  is  serv- 
ing as  interim  pastor  at  Sycamore  Grove, 
Garden  City,  Mo. 

The  new  executive  committee  of  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  is  Russell  Krabill, 


moderator;  Vernon  Bontreger,  assistant 
moderator;  Galen  Johns,  secretary;  O.  H. 
Hooley,  fourth  member;  John  D.  Zehr, 
fifth  member. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at  North 
Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.;  five  at  Plato,  La- 
grange, Ind.;  one  at  Maple  River,  Brutus, 
Mich.;  two  at  Leetonia,  Ohio;  five  at  First 
Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio;  one  by  baptism 
and  two  by  confession  at  Bethel,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.;  one  at  Poole,  Ont.;  thirteen  at 
Mellinger’s,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  one  at  Kidron, 
Ohio. 

The  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  is  again  providing  the  setting 
for  a peace  booth  from  Aug.  21  to  Sept.  7. 
A new  theme  is  being  introduced,  “Peace  Is 
the  Will  of  God,"  the  text  of  a message  di- 
rected at  the  Evaftston  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  by  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  a number  of  years  ago. 
MCC  (Canada)  is  the  sponsor,  with  admin- 
istration being  done  by  the  Ontario  office. 
The  background  mural  portrays  the  dove 
of  peace,  a global  projection  of  the  world, 
and  a cross.  Pictures  of  relief,  self-help 
projects,  and  ravages  of  war  adorn  the  side 
panels. 

Edith  Penner,  Altona,  Man.,  is  acting  as 
receptionist  as  part  of  her  assignment  in  the 
Ontario  (VS)  Caravan.  This  will  provide 
continuity  in  the  booth’s  operation  lacking 
in  previous  years.  Ministers  and  laymen 
will  continue  to  serve  as  attendants. 

The  purpose  of  the  booth  is  to  confront 
persons  in  the  market  place  with  the  mes- 
sage of  peace,  and  to  act  as  a center  for  the 
reconciliation  of  divergent  attitudes,  ideas, 
and  convictions. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Ray  Curry,  Rockford,  Mich.,  at  Congre- 
gational Mennonite,  Marietta,  Pa.,  Oct.  28 
to  Nov.  8.  William  R.  Miller,  North  Liber- 
ty, Ind.,  at  Talcum,  Ky.,  Sept.  6-13.  David 
Hathaway,  Philadelphia,  Mo.,  at  Morrison, 
111.,  Aug.  24-30. 

Clyde  Fulmer,  Morton,  111.,  at  Science 
Ridge,  Sterling,  111.,  Sept.  9-13.  Mahlon 
Miller,  Pinto,  Md„  at  Barrville,  Pa.,  Sept. 
27  to  Oct.  4.  A.  J.  Metzler,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
at  Forks,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Sept.  20-27. 


Richard  Martin,  Elida,  Ohio,  at  East 
Zorra,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Sept.  24-30.  Ken- 
neth Good,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  at  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Sept.  17-24.  Laurence  Horst, 
Evanston,  111.,  at  North  Main  Street,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  Nov.  8-15.  Gerald  Studer, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Sept. 
20-26. 


Calendar 

Little  Eden  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich. 

Rest,  Relaxation,  Meditation  II,  Sept.  1-7. 

Black  Rock  Retreat 
Adult  Retreat,  Sept.  5-7. 

Women’s  Retreat,  Oct.  9,  10. 

Western  Ontario  Christian  Nurture  Conference, 
Agricultural  Coliseum,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meeting,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  West  Pikes  Peak  at  Thirty- 
Third,  Sept.  5-7. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 

I Can’t  Do  Anything 
but  Pray 

By  Maurine  Clements 

The  saintly  old  pastor  of  our  church 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  official 
board.  “After  fifty-one  years  of  preaching, 
marrying,  and  burying,  visiting  the  sick, 
and  raising  funds  for  the  missions,  I have 
nothing  left  I can  do  but  pray.” 

And  pray  he  did!  Night,  morning,  and 
at  midday.  He  could  no  longer  stand  be- 
hind the  pulpit  and  plead  with  his  listeners 
to  accept  Christ's  plan  of  salvation,  to  do 
justly  and  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord,  but 
he  could  still  pray. 

The  new  minister,  a young  man  just 
graduated  from  a theological  seminary,  be- 
came a dynamic  speaker.  A great  spiritual 
awakening  flooded  the  church  and  its  mem- 
bers were  enthusiastic,  persistent  witnesses 


PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 

GOSHEN,  IND.  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  SCOTTDALE,  PA.  / KITCHENER,  ONT 
SOUDERTON,  PA.  U.OOMINGTON,  III  LONDON,  ONT.  / LANCASTER.  PA. 


BUCKWHEAT  SUMMER  by  Ruth  Unrau 


The  story  of  an  eleven-year-old  girl  and  her 
personal  problems  during  one  summer's  vaca- 
tion. Although  her  problems  were  many,  they 
sum  up  into  one— that  of  "growing  up."  Very 
good  on  family  relationships  and  getting  along 
with  people  of  other  nationalities.  $2.75 
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for  Christ,  mainly  because  one  retired  man 
knew  the  power  of  prayer. 

So  can  every  member  of  the  church  pray: 
teen-agers,  polio  victims  in  wheel  chairs, 
heart  patients  lying  flat  on  their  backs,  and 
busy  parents.  All  can  help  to  strengthen 
die  witness  of  the  church  and  stiffen  the 
backbone  of  the  minister  as  he  goes  among 
the  unsaved.  If  the  millions  of  shut-ins  and 
handicapped  persons  were  banded  into  a 
great  stewardship  of  prayer,  they  might  well 
change  the  spiritual  temperature  of  our 
morally  weakened  nation.  We  can  say  with 
the  psalmist,  “I  give  myself  in  prayer.” 

God  needs  people  who  can  communicate 
in  close  fellowship  with  Him.  The  church 
needs  the  intercessory  prayers  of  its  faithful 
if  it  is  to  experience  a powerful  revival  of 
spirituality. 

Wasn’t  it  our  beloved  Tennyson  who 
gave  us  the  encouraging  line,  “More  things 
are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of”?  If  you  can  do  nothing  else, 
you  can  pray. 

FIRST  TWENTY  YEARS 

(Continued  from  page  758) 

lished  in  1946)  and  in  part  out  of  the  con- 
cern of  Mennonites  on  that  continent.  In 
1948  two  units,  the  members  of  which  were 
American  students,  were  established  at 
Frankfurt  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  to  aid 
in  a reconstruction  program.  In  1949  a 
unit  was  opened  in  France.  Unit  members 
repaired  an  institute  for  the  blind. 

Then,  in  December,  1950,  the  German 
Mennonites  established  Mennonite  Volun- 
tary Service  (Mennonitischer  Freiwilligen- 
dienst),  sending  teams  to  aid  in  the  reset- 
tlement of  Mennonite  families.  In  1954  the 
Service  sponsored  four  international  work 
camps,  which  undertook  cleanup  and  home 
construction  programs  in  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Holland.  Later  such  camps  were  organ- 
ized in  Greece  and  France.  They  were  inter- 
faith as  well  as  international,  but  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  rested  for  the 
most  part  with  the  Mennonites  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  were  organized. 

Since  1959  Voluntary  Service  has  also  be- 
come a vital  issue  among  the  Mennonites 
of  South  America.  Latin-American  Men- 
nonites’ Christian  Service  program  (Christ- 
licher  Dienst)  administers  a work  that  in- 
volves 30  to  40  persons  annually.  Projects 
include  a leprosy  hospital  and  mission 
school  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  t.b.  insti- 
tutions and  children’s  homes  in  Asuncion, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and  a community 
project  in  Bolivia  which  offers  medical  serv- 
ices, agricultural  extension  work,  and  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

South  American  Mennonites  who  have 
immigrated  there  usually  receive  exemption 
from  military  service,  but  national  con- 
verts cannot.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  the  church,  but  it  is  hoped 


that  the  Christian  Service  program  will 
bring  the  positive  forces  of  nonresistant 
Christianity  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments involved. 

VS  was  twenty  years  old  this  May.  The 
first  20  years  have  been  described  as  a pro- 
logue to  this  "most  influential  of  the  re- 
newal movements  in  the  Mennonite 
Church”  (Wilfred  Unruh).*  The  VS  pro- 
gram has  proved  a vital  force  in  other  out- 
reaches  of  the  General  Mission  Board  also. 
Of  all  the  hospital  administrators  serving 
under  the  Health  and  Welfare  Office  this 
year,  only  two  had  not  been  VS-ers. 

The  number  of  persons  serving  has  in- 
creased from  the  original  four  to  230.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  after  the 
prologue,  the  play  must  make  use  of  the 
best  actors  if  it  wishes  the  praise  of  the 
critic. 

—Peter  Erb,  MBMC. 

"Most  of  the  historical  data  for  this  article  was 
taken  from  ' God's  Call  Through  Crisis,"  by  Wilfred 
J.  Unruh  (unpublished).  Bro.  Unruh  undertook 
this  study  through  the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Alger,  Nelson  and  Ruth  (Kling),  Broadway, 
Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter  (one  son  de- 
ceased), Jeanne  Marie,  July  5,  1964. 

Birkey,  Ivan  and  Doris  (Lambright),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  first  child,  Marleen  Kaye,  born 
June  5,  1964;  received  for  adoption.  July  28, 
1964. 

Bole,  Albert  and  Thelma  (Good).  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Stanley  K.,  July 
13,  1964. 

Bruning,  Stanley  and  Carol  (Schweitzer), 
Geneva,  Nebr.,  a son,  Brent  William,  born 
March  7,  1964;  received  for  adoption,  June  23, 
1964. 

Gascho,  Mervin  and  Mary  (Zehr),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Barry  Peter,  July 
22,  1964. 

Halteman,  Linford  and  Anna  (Detweiler), 
Telford,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Grace  Marie,  born  July  27,  1964;  received  for 
adoption,  July  30,  1964. 

Hershey,  Hiram  R.  and  Mary  Jane  (Leder- 
ach),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  third  son,  James  L„ 
Aug.  2,  1964. 

Hertzler,  Truman  and  Virginia  (Mast),  El- 
verson,  Pa.,  fourth  son,  James  M.,  Aug.  4,  1964. 

Horst,  Otho  H.  and  Dorothy  May  (Eby), 
Belize,  British  Honduras,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Dorothy  Fern,  Aug.  7,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Dalton  and  Donnabelle,  Mission, 
Kans.,  second  daughter,  Dawn  Renee,  July  31, 
1964. 

Kempf,  Eldon  and  Rachel  (Hostetler),  Tam- 
pico, 111.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Carrie 
Beth,  July  25,  1964. 

Kindy,  Virgil  and  Vera  (Neuhauser),  Free- 
land, Mich.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Mel- 
ody Ann,  July  14,  1964. 

Knapp,  Albert  and  Elma  (Riehl),  Calling 
Lake,  Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Noel  Grant, 
July  11,  1964. 

Kropf,  Jacob  and  Darlene  (Baker),  Atkinson, 
111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Merle  David,  Aug.  5, 
1964. 

Lehman,  Maurice  and  Carol  (Histand),  Go- 


shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Bradley  Philip,  Tuly  27, 
1964. 

Martin,  Benjamin  and  Janet  (Horst),  Mer- 
cersburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lin- 
da Ann,  July  26,  1964. 

Martin,  Ervin  L.  and  Beatrice  Mae  (Dett- 
weiler),  Wallenstein,  Ont.,  fourth  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ann,  Aug.  4,  1964. 

Martin,  Fred  W.  and  Miriam  (Myer),  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Patricia  Ann,  June  2,  1964. 

Martin,  Kenneth  Eugene  and  Mary  Kathryn 
(Schnupp),  Brewton,  Ala.,  first  child,  Kenneth 
Eugene  (stillborn),  July  30,  1964. 

Martin,  Lloyd  and  Lydia  (Good),  Gap,  Pa., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Arnold. 

Martin,  Norman  L.  and  Mary  (Fisher),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Arlen  Ray, 
July  12,  1964. 

Martin,  Robert  W.  and  Nancy  (Rudy),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  first  child,  Robert  Craig,  July  9, 
1964. 

Mast,  Dr.  Harvey  E.  and  Grace  (Beachy), 
Petersburg,  Va.,  second  son,  Ralph  Alvin,  May 
10,  1964. 

Miller,  Darrell  and  Ruth  (Summers),  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  third  son,  David  Lee,  Aug.  6,  1964. 

Miller,  Donald  C.  and  Sylvia  M.  (Steiner), 
Hilltown,  Pa.,  a son,  Carey  Don,  July  18,  1964. 

Mullet,  Keith  and  Rosa  Mae  (Kurtz),  Bil- 
lings, Mont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Marvin 
Ross,  July  26,  1964.  (Second  daughter  de- 
ceased.) 

Neuschwander,  Del  and  Catherine  (Scheffel), 
Harrisburg,  Oreg.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son, 
Galen  Dale,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Nofziger,  Donald  and  Vietta  (Cender), 
Ghana,  West  Africa,  first  child,  Kathleen  Faye, 
July  28,  1964. 

Olesh,  Steve  and  Edna  (Gettle),  sixth  living 
child,  second  son,  Stephen  Mark,  July  23,  1964. 

Reber,  Ronald  and  Dora  (Brubacher),  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Nathan 
Neal,  July  31,  1964. 

Roth,  Lyle  and  Joyce  (Yoder),  Smith,  Alta., 
second  son,  Virgil  Allen,  June  3,  1964. 

Schiedel,  Paul  S.  and  Betty  (Hoover),  Lis- 
towel,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  James 
Richard,  July  16,  1964. 

Schrock,  Roger  Vernon  and  Carol  Ruth 
(Schloneger).  Orrville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first 
son,  Todd  Alan,  Aug.  5,  1964. 

Shantz,  Sam  and  Gladys  (Shoemaker),  Han- 
over, Ont.,  second  son,  Wayne  Edward,  June 
29,  1964. 

Shenk,  Calvin  and  Marie  (Leaman),  Naza- 
reth, Ethiopia,  first  child,  Douglas  Lamar, 
Aug.  5,  1964. 

Short,  Dale  L.  and  Arlene  (Rupp),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Melanie  Sue,  Aug.  4,  1964. 

Short,  Lynn  and  Bonnie  (Short),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Theresa  Lynne,  May  27,  1964. 

Shrock,  Eldon  and  Naomi  (Hostetler),  Tam- 
pico, 111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Judith 
Irene,  Aug.  3,  1964. 

Slagell,  Maxton  R.  and  Verdella  (Fahndrich), 
Hydro,  Okla.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Earl,  Aug.  8, 
1964. 

Smucker,  David  and  Geneva  (Steiner), 
Springfield,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  David 
Allen,  July  23,  1964. 

Spencer,  Charles  and  Jean  (Wittrig),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  son.  Joel  Charles,  born 
May  10,  1964;  received  for  adoption.  July  29, 
1964. 

Springer,  Royal  and  Beverly  (Taylor),  first 
child,  Kathy  Jo,  Aug.  3,  1964. 

Thomas,  Leon  and  Kathleen  (Eash),  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Joann  Sue,  June  2, 
1964. 

Wall,  Elmer  and  Winifred  (Mumaw),  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  second  son,  Loren  lames,  July 
23.  1964. 

Weaver,  John  M.  and  Alma  (Lefever),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  Dennis 
Lynn,  July  23,  1964. 
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Witmer,  Daniel  and  Maxine  (Landis),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  eighth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Kathy  Anne,  July  18,  1964. 

Wise,  Glenn  D.  and  Dorothy  (Hampton). 
Fort  Loudon,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Brenda  Lee, 
Aug.  8,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bontrager— Allen.— Barry  Bontrager  and  Dar- 
lene Allen,  both  of  Scott  City,  Kans.,  by  Eugene 
Schulz  and  Mark  Emswiler  at  the  Gospel  Fel- 
lowship (Mennonite)  Church,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Brubacher— Powell.— Robert  Brubacher,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Maple  River  cong.,  Brutus, 
Mich.,  and  Sherilyn  Joyce  Powell,  Greentown, 
Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Clayton  Som- 
mers at  Howard-Miami,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

C hisen hall  — Bender.  — Eblen  Chisenhall, 
Greenwood,  Del,,  and  Darlene  Bender,  Harring- 
ton, Del.,  both  of  the  Greenwood  cong.,  by 
Alvin  E.  Mast  at  the  church,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Franke— Emmert.— Roger  Franke,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  Patricia  Emmert,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Ma- 
ple Grove  cong.,  by  Orvin  Kilmer  at  the  Eighth 
Street  Church,  July  26,  1964. 

Good— Steiner.— Edgar  Good,  Acadia  Valley, 
Alta.,  and  Grace  Steiner,  Guernsey,  Sask.,  by 
James  Mullet  at  the  Sharon  Church,  June  6, 
1964. 

Hadley— Bontrager.— Jerald  Hadley  and  Kar- 
en Bontrager,  both  of  Scott  City,  Kans..  by 
Eugene  Schulz,  assisted  by  Mark  Emswiler,  at 
the  Gospel  Fellowship  (Mennonite)  Church, 
July  25,  1964. 

Headings— Wenger.— Mark  Elmer  Headings, 
Halsey,  Oreg.,  and  Mary  Kathryn  Wenger,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  by  Vernon  E.  Roth,  June  13, 
1964. 

Hostetler— Esch.—Dany  Hostetler,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Janet  Esch, 
Harrisonburg,  Va„  Park  View  cong.,  by  Keith 
Esch  at  the  St.  Stephens  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Kamp  — Friedt.  — Ronald  Kamp  and  Jane 
Fried!,  both  of  the  Orrville  (Ohio)  cong.,  by 
J.  Lester  Graybill  at  the  church,  July  25,  1964. 

Lauber— Saltzman.— Phillip  Lauber  and  Con- 
nie Saltzman,  both  of  Shickley,  Nebr.,  Salem 
cong.,  by  Lee  Schlegel  at  the  church,  June  28, 
1964. 

Martin— Martin.— Raymond  Martin,  St.  Ja- 
cobs (Ont.)  cong.,  and  Eleanor  Martin,  Elmira 
(Ont.)  cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Bauman  at  the 
Elmira  Church,  June  13,  1964. 

Miller— Kropf.— Mervin  Miller,  Walnut,  111., 
and  Mary  Kropf,  Sheffield,  III.,  both  of  the 
Fairfield  A.M.  cong.,  by  Herman  Hostetler  at 
the  church,  July  26,  1964. 

Miller— Shumann.— Leonard  Miller,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  /ion  cong.,  Pryor,  Okla.,  and  Hazel 
Shumann,  Harper,  Iowa,  Liberty  cong.,  by 
J.  Y.  Swartzendruber  at  Liberty,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Miller— Zook.— Virgil  L.  Miller,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  and  Mary  Ann  Zook,  Honey  Brook,  Pa., 
Zion  cong.,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller 
at  Zion,  Aug.  15,  1965. 

Mummau— Denlinger.— Abram  H.  Mummau, 
Manheim  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Elaine  Denlinger, 
Strasburg  (Pa.),  cong.,  by  John  R.  Martin  at 
Neffsville,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Nissley— Landis.— Kenneth  M.  Nissley,  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa.,  Edgemont  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  G. 
Landis,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  by 
Isaac  K.  Sensenig  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
Aug.  13,  1964. 

Overholt  — Eash.  — Stephen  Overholt,  Hart- 


ville,  Ohio,  Hartville  C.M.  cong.,  and  Carolyn 
Eash,  Topeka,  Ind.,  Townline  C.M.  cong.,  by 
Eli  D.  Miller  at  Griner,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  May 
9,  1964. 

Rhodes— Kiser.  — Winston  Rhodes,  Dayton, 
Va.,  Bank  cong.,  and  Charlotte  Kiser,  Waynes- 
boro, Va„  Springdale  cong.,  by  Roy  D.  Kiser 
at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Riegsecker— Emmert.— Robert  Riegsecker,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Sandra 
Emmert,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Maple  Grove  cong., 
Topeka,  Ind.,  by  Ellis  Croyle  at  the  Eighth 
Street  Church,  July  26,  1964. 

Ritchey— Replogle.— Herbert  Ritchey,  Church 
of  the  Brethren  cong.,  and  Joan  Replogle,  Mar- 
tinsburg  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  James  Payne  at  the 
Martinsburg  Church,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Rupp— Link.— Glenn  Rupp,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
and  Pat  Link,  Morenci,  Mich.,  both  of  the 
Inlet  cong.,  by  Dale  Wyse  at  Inlet,  Aug.  15, 
1964. 

Rush— Wilcox.— James  L.  Rush,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Geraldine  Wilcox,  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.,  Birch  Grove  cong.,  by  Jesse  T. 
Byler  at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Port  Alle- 
gany, Aug.  16,  1964. 

Shelly  — Stauffer.  — Eugene  Shelly,  Brcwton, 
Ala.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Martine  Stauffer,  Phoe- 
nixville,  Pa.,  Pottstown  cong.,  by  Paul  Shelly 
at  Pottstown,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Shoup—Buch waiter.—  Richard  Shoup,  Orrville 
(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Delores  Ann  Buchwalter, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Paradise  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  by  Willard  Grant  at  the  Paradise 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Aug.  15.  1964. 

Stutzman— Trujillo.— Bob  Stutzman  and  Do- 
lores Ann  Trujillo,  both  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  E.  E.  Sho- 
walter  at  the  home  of  Larry  Stutzman,  Aug. 
15,  1964. 

Yoder— Frey.— Wayne  Yoder,  Denbigh,  Va., 
Warwick  River  cong.,  and  Suzanne  Frey, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Northridge  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, by  Bill  Detweiler  at  the  Northridge 
Methodist  Church,  June  28,  1964. 

Yoder— Hockman.— Elmer  Yoder,  Middlebury 
(Ind.)  cong.,  and  Ruth  Hockman,  Perkasie.  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine, 
Jr.,  at  Blooming  Glen,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Yoder— Spicher.— Orville  H.  Yoder,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and  Geneva  Spicher, 
Science  Ridge  cong.,  Sterling,  III.,  by  Paul  T. 
Guengerich  at  the  Iowa  City  Church,  June  30, 
1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Alderfer,  Lovina  S.,  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
and  Jacob  A.  Clemens,  was  born  at  Souderton, 
Pa.,  May  19,  1914;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1964; 
aged  50  y.  2 m.  18  d.  On  Sept.  4,  1937,  she  was 
married  to  Isaiah  Alderfer,  who  survives.  She 
filled  the  office  of  a deacon's  wife  well  at  the 
Perkiomenville  Church.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Ralph),  3 daughters  (Rhoda— Mrs.  Gerald 
Benner,  Lois— Mrs.  Mervin  Zook,  and  Rachel), 
2 grandchildren,  one  sister,  and  4 brothers. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  Aug.  10,  in  charge  of 
Abram  G.  Metz  and  Stanley  Godshall. 

Bradfield,  Hattie  Mae,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  Teets,  was  born  at  Mathias,  W.  Va., 
Feb.  2,  1880;  died  at  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Home,  Harrisonburg,  Aug.  13,  1964;  aged  84  y. 
6 m.  11  d.  Her  husband,  Quincy  Bradfield, 
died  in  1941.  Also  preceding  her  in  death  was 
one  daughter.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Gordon 


and  Lloyd),  9 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Robert).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Salem  Church,  Needmore, 
W.  Va„  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
16,  conducted  by  J.  Ward  Shank  and  S.  A. 
Shank. 

Cressman,  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manassah  Toman,  was  Irorn  in  Waterloo  Co., 
Out.,  Jan.  4,  1904;  died  at  the  Lanigan  Union 
Hospital,  July  17,  1964;  aged  60  y.  6 m.  13  d. 
On  Dec.  18,  1929,  she  was  married  to  Allen 
Cressman.  Later  they  moved  to  the  Guernsey, 
Sask.,  area.  Surviving  are  her  husband,  4 chil- 
dren (Noreen— Mrs.  Alfred  Polzin,  Stanley, 
Glenn,  and  Beatrice— Mrs.  Gleason  Snyder),  10 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Loretta— Mrs.  Wesley 
Shantz),  and  2 brothers  (Clarence  and  Willard). 
Two  sisters  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Sharon  Mennonite  Church, 
near  Guernsey. 

Gregory,  Elias  Everett,  son  of  Frank  and 
Mary  (Reist)  Gregory,  was  born  in  Lapeer  Co., 
Mich.,  May  28,  1887;  died  at  his  home  near 
Brutus,  Mich.,  Aug.  10,  1964;  aged  77  y.  2 in. 
13  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Su- 
sanna Gehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  7 daughters  and  2 sons  (Beulah— Mrs.  Ron- 
ald Gee,  Mary— Mrs.  Menno  Burkhart,  Emma— 
Mrs.  John  Newswanger,  Rhoda— Mrs.  Urias 
Kilmer,  Fanny— Mrs.  Edwin  Snider,  John,  Bar- 
bara—Mrs.  Wilson  Snider,  William,  and  Audrey 
—Mrs.  Gerald  Rogers),  his  stepmother  (Mrs. 
Iva  Morris  Gregory),  one  sister  (Bessie  Martin), 
3 half  brothers,  3 half  sisters.  42  grandchildren, 
and  13  great-grandchildren.  He  considered 
himself  the  last  remaining  member  of  the 
Maple  River  Old  Order  Mennonite  Church 
(Wisler)  of  Brutus,  Mich.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Maple  River  Church,  Aug.  14,  in 
charge  of  William  Wickey  and  Clyde  Kauff- 
man. 

Hamish,  Christ  C.,  son  of  Amos  K.  and  Liz- 
zie (Charles)  Hamish.  was  born  in  Pequea 
Twp.,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  Willow  Street, 
Pa„  Aug.  1,  1964;  aged  85  y.  9 m.  8 d.  He  was 
married  to  Annie  M.  Eshleman,  who  survives. 
They  observed  their  60th  wedding  anniversary 
on  Dec.  24,  1963.  Surviving  also  are  4 sons 
(Marvin  E.,  Jacob  R.,  Christ  E„  and  Clarence 
M.),  6 daughters  (Elizabeth— Mrs.  Clarence  G. 
Warfel,  Suic— Mrs.  Chester  H.  Thomas,  Stella 
H.— Mrs.  C.  Mylin  Shenk,  Ruth  E.— Mrs.  Paul 
A.  Hess,  Edna  M.— Mrs.  Christ  M.  Hess,  and 
Florence  E.— Mrs.  John  N.  Thomas),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Harry  Hess),  one  brother  (Amos),  53 
grandchildren,  and  38  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Byerland  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  5,  in  charge  of 
Wilbur  Lentz,  James  Hess,  and  David  Thomas. 

Hostetler,  Chester  L.,  son  of  Joseph  M.  and 
Beulah  (Yoder)  Hostetler,  was  bom  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa„  Dec.  31,  1947;  died  at  Belleville,  Aug. 
3,  1964;  aged  16  y.  7 m.  3 d.  Surviving,  besides 
his  parents,  are  one  brother  (Dale  Lynn)  and 
his  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Y.  Yo- 
der). He  was  a member  of  the  Allensville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
6,  in  charge  of  J.  Elrose  Hartzler  and  R.  R. 
Peachey. 

Jacobs,  Paul  A.,  son  of  Louis  and  Elizabeth 
(Koch)  Jacobs,  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
July  11,  1884;  died  at  Johnstown,  July  27,  1964; 
aged  80  y.  16  d.  On  Nov.  25,  1909,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Trella  Risch,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  11  children  (Willard,  Gerald,  Twila 
—Mrs.  Herbert  Armstrong,  Erma— Mrs.  John 
Wentz,  Merle,  Dwight,  Arnold,  Duane,  Donald, 
Roma— Mrs.  John  L.  Ruth,  and  Dorthea— Mrs. 
Bradley  Otto),  32  grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Zim- 
mer). He  and  his  wife  served  for  many  years 
at  what  is  now  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Johnstown.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kaufman 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July 
29,  in  charge  of  Keith  Esch,  assisted  by  Harry 
Y.  Shetler. 
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# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


Religious  and  moral  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools  is  needed  to  reverse  a weaken- 
ing of  the  religious  foundation  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  according  to  Gov. 
George  Romney  of  Michigan.  Gov.  Rom- 
ney is  former  head  of  the  Michigan  State 
of  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
(Mormons) . The  Michigan  chief  executive 
issued  his  views  after  he  suggested  to  his 
son,  a high-school  junior,  that  his  classmates 
gather  at  the  governor’s  residence  for  a 
teen-age  party. 

The  son,  according  to  Gov.  Romney,  said 
“the  crowd  wanted  to  go  where  parents 
served  liquor.”  Gov.  Romney,  whose  re- 
ligion forbids  smoking  and  drinking, 
promptly  issued  a statement  saying  "the 
decline  in  religious  conviction,  moral  char- 
acter, and  family  life”  comprise  a greater 
threat  today  to  the  American  way  of  life 
than  communism  or  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles. 

* # * 

The  world  is  on  the  verge  of  a "tremen- 
dous spiritual  epoch,”  Dr.  Charles  Malik, 
former  president  of  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly, said  in  Broummana,  Lebanon,  at 
the  first  Ecumenical  Youth  and  Student 
Conference  of  the  Middle  East.  The  speak- 
er, now  a professor  of  philosophy  at  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  declared  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  a "creative  miracle. 
How  it  will  develop  I do  not  know,”  he 
said,  “but  God  is  behind  it.” 

• • * 

Glossolalia,  or  "speaking  in  tongues,”  a 
rapidly  spreading  phenomenon  among 
some  Protestant  groups,  will  be  subjected 
to  a special  psychological  and  linguistic 
study  under  a federal  research  grant. 
Lutheran  Medical  Center  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  announced  it  has  received  the  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  specific  size  of  the 
grant  was  not  announced,  though  it  was 
said  to  be  “under  $5,000.”  Until  recent 
years,  the  manifestation  usually  has  been 
confined  to  Pentecostal  sects.  More  recent- 
ly it  has  spread  among  other  church  groups, 
including  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Methodists. 

* * # 

The  Evangelical  Mekane-Yesus  Church  in 
Ethiopia,  with  the  financial  aid  of  the 
Bread  for  the  World  campaign  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  Germany,  has  begun  a 
large-scale  drive  against  illiteracy.  To  date 
514  schools  have  been  established,  with 
1,000  paid  and  volunteer  instructors  teach- 
ing 56,000  children  and  adults. 

• « * 

One  of  South  Carolina’s  oldest  churches, 
Williamsburg  Presbyterian  church  in  Kings- 
tree,  S.C.,  has  voted  to  withhold  all  funds 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  until 
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the  parent  denomination  withdraws  from 
the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Dr. 
Hubert  Wardlaw,  minister  of  the  church, 
which  was  founded  in  1736,  said  the  NCC’s 
involvement  in  “politics”  prompted  the 
congregation  to  take  the  unanimous  action. 
It  also  was  voted  to  ask  the  Harmony 
Presbytery  to  take  similar  steps. 

* • # 

President  Ibrahim  Abboud  of  Sudan  has 
agreed  to  reconsider  the  possible  return  of 
Christian  missionaries  to  his  country  which 
ousted  nearly  300  of  them  early  this  year, 
it  was  reported  by  Beirut  Radio. 

# * * 

A proposed  constitutional  amendment 
legalizing  divorce  in  Brazil  for  non-Roman 
Catholics  was  rejected  by  Congress  in  Bra- 
silia on  a 208-68  vote.  The  measure  would 
have  allowed  divorces  for  persons  whose  re- 
ligious doctrine  permits  dissolution  of  the 
marital  contract. 

# # * 

The  Minneapolis  Presbytery  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
has  asked  evangelist  Billy  Graham  to  go  to 
Mississippi  this  summer  to  help  reconcile 
those  involved  in  the  racial  conflict  there. 
A resolution  adopted  by  the  Presbytery 
called  on  Mr.  Graham  to  “consider  prayer- 
fully the  possibility  that  Mississippi  in  the 
summer  of  1964  needs  your  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  of  Reconciliation  more  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world.”  James  Boren, 
stated  clerk,  in  a letter  advising  Mr. 
Graham  of  the  resolution,  wrote:  “Our 
presbytery  was  led  to  call  on  you  as  perhaps 
the  only  person  in  the  U.S.  who  could  con- 
ceivably bring  peace  to  the  tense  situation 
that  now  exists. 

“We  recognize  that  the  NCC  of  Christ 
and  the  various  united  student  movements 
are  doing  a job  in  Mississippi,  but  we  also 
recognize  the  need  of  a prophetic  voice  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of  hatred 
and  violence.” 

* * * 

Printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  23  is  a sizable  article  on  the  work  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The 
article,  "They  Cannot  Stand  Alone,”  first 
appeared  in  the  1963  MCC  Annual  Report. 
It  was  inserted  in  the  Record  by  Congress- 
man John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  who  com- 
mended the  Mennonites  “for  their  continu- 
ing ministry  of  relief  to  the  hungry  and 
suffering.” 

# * * 

There  are  3,400  Canadian  missionaries 
serving  overseas,  reported  the  Toronto 


Daily  Star,  and  almost  75  per  cent  of  the 
Protestants  are  from  the  small  evangelistic 
denominations.  The  Anglicans  have  one 
missionary  for  every  40,000  adherents;  the 
United  Church  one  for  every  15,000;  Pres- 
byterians one  for  every  10,000;  Evangelical 
Baptists  one  for  every  270;  and  Plymouth 
Brethren  one  for  every  80. 

* * * 

The  Christian  church  in  Africa  has  con- 
cluded that  Islam,  not  Communism,  is  pres- 
ently its  major  rival,  according  to  Chris- 
tianity Today,  a Protestant  fortnightly 
magazine.  A poll  conducted  by  the  maga- 
zine for  a special  issue  on  Africa  indicated 
that  Communism  is  strong  in  only  two 
countries:  South  Africa,  where  it  is  out- 
lawed, and  the  Congo.  None  of  those 
polled  denied  evidence  of  Communist  ac- 
tivity elsewhere,  however. 

Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  was  said  to  be 
gaining  ground  in  17  African  nations.  The 
reported  absence  of  a virulent  anti-white 
feeling  in  Africa  has  evidently  robbed  the 
Communists  of  one  of  their  favorite  issues. 
As  to  the  penetration  of  Christianity,  Africa 
was  said  to  be  “on  the  brink  of  total  evan- 
gelization,” though  half  of  those  polled 
mentioned  some  unevangelized  areas. 

* * * 

Rumors  concerning  the  possible  forma- 
tion of  a Catholic  party  of  the  Philippines 
have  been  greeted  by  a leading  Protestant 
spokesman  without  alarm.  Bishop  Isabelo 
de  Los  Reyes,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Philip- 
pines National  Council  of  Churches  and 
head  of  the  Philippine  Independent  (Ag- 
lipayan)  Church,  said  he  would  be  “de- 
lighted” if  the  plans  materialize.  "After 
all,”  he  said,  "there  is  nothing  in  our  laws 
that  prohibits  anyone  from  forming  his 
own  political  party.  In  a democracy  its  ills 
will  be  cured  by  more  of  democracy.” 

# » * 

Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray,  a self-proposed 
atheist  who  initiated  the  Maryland  case 
against  prayers  in  public  schools,  was  sen- 
tenced in  Baltimore  in  absentia  to  a year 
in  prison  and  fined  $500  on  contempt  of 
court  charges.  The  charges  stemmed  from 
Mrs.  Murray’s  disregard  of  a court  order 
banning  her  and  her  son,  William,  from 
having  any  contact  with  a Jewish  girl, 
Susan,  they  were  accused  of  influencing  to 
give  up  her  religion. 

Released  on  bail  on  charges  of  assaulting 
Baltimore  policemen,  as  well  as  contempt 
of  court,  Mrs.  Murray  went  to  Hawaii  with 
her  son  who  had  married  Susan.  William, 
18,  received  six  months  in  jail  for  contempt. 
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Home  is  where  the  great 
are  small , 
and  the  small 
are  great. 

—Author  unknown. 
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Your  Home— A Church 

By  J.  Mark  Stauffer 

Many  diligent,  dedicated  Christians  today  are  giving  disciplined 
thought  as  to  how  the  dynamic  witness  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
can  be  revived.  Too  many  churches  have  torn  down  their  buildings 
and  have  built  bigger.  The  contemporary  scene  can  display  big,  beauti- 
ful, modern  structures— monuments  in  brick,  stone,  and  glass  with  their 
high  spires  pointing  into  the  sky,  but  what  is  happening  inside  these 
lovely  enclosures? 

Recently  a minister  of  a large  Protestant  church  and  I were  talk- 
ing. In  response  to  my  inquiry  about  his  membership,  he  said  there 
were  about  1,700.  I,  then,  rather  innocently  and  unkindly,  asked  about 
the  attendance  on  a typical  Sunday  morning— about  400,  he  apologet- 
ically replied.  I do  not  believe  that  this  is  a rare,  isolated  case;  our  big 
structures  and  our  large  memberships  have  seemingly  failed  to  meet 
the  crying,  personal  needs  of  people  today. 

On  Tuesday,  June  16,  1964,  Dr.  John  Parks  of  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  Charlottesville,  addressed 
the  Ministerial  Association.  He  was  speaking  of  the  possible  co-opera- 
tion that  ought  to  exist  between  the  psychiatrist  and  the  minister  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  emotionally  disturbed.  He  wholeheartedly 
recommended  that  churches  provide  small  group  fellowships  that  could 
assimilate  the  individual  with  psychic  illness. 

Many,  many  despairing  people  today  are  desperately  lonely;  they 
feel  rejected  and  unwanted  by  society.  One  young  girl  whom  I know, 
who  has  been  under  psychiatric  care  for  a number  of  months— a trained 
therapist,  has  been  turned  down  21  times  in  her  futile  bid  to  find 
employment.  This  young  lady  needs  individual  Christian  friends,  but 
she  also  needs  to  feel  the  warmth  of  a small,  spiritual  fellowship  that 
will  accept  and  love  her  as  Christ  does. 

In  Rom.  16:5,  Paul  writes,  “Likewise  greet  the  church  that  is  in 
their  house’’  (the  home  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla).  Again  in  I Cor.  16:19, 
Paul  refers  to  the  same  fellowship:  “The  churches  of  Asia  salute  you. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you  much  in  the  Lord,  with  the  church  that 
is  in  their  house.”  Someone  is  saying,  “Well,  the  early  Christian  Church 
could  not  afford  big  church  buildings;  true,  but  maybe  we  cannot 
either.”  It  is  unusual  for  a large  (Continued  on  page  772) 
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B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Millbank,  Ont.,  Sept.  20-23,  and  at  Poole, 
Ont„  Sept.  24-27. 

A.  J.  Metzler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  a Chris- 
tian Life  Conference  at  Cedar  Grove, 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Sept.  14. 

A Franconia  Conference  Women’s  Re- 
treat will  be  held  at  Spruce  Lake  Retreat 
the  weekends  of  Sept.  11,  12,  and  Sept.  18, 
19.  The  speaker  for  the  first  weekend  will 
be  Mrs.  Walter  Hackman;  the  second  week- 
end speaker  is  Mrs.  Richard  Detweiler.  In- 
terested persons  contact  Mrs.  Claude  Groff, 
30  W.  Maple  Ave.,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in 
an  evangelistic  crusade  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Fairgrounds,  Sept. 
13-20. 

Stewardship  Institute,  Oct.  7-9,  at  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  Harper,  Kans.  Howard  Zehr 
and  Peter  Wiebe,  both  of  Hesston,  Kans., 
will  be  instructors. 

Norman  Yu  try,  Souderton,  Pa.,  in  a Har- 
vest Home  meeting,  Sept.  12,  at  the  Plains 
Church,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Daniel  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  stew- 
ardship meetings,  Sept.  19-21,  at  Clinton 
Frame,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Lawrence  Greasers,  Puerto  Rico,  at  Pleas- 
ant View,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  20,  a.m. 

Edwin  Weaver,  Nigeria,  at  Worcester, 
Pa.,  Sept.  13,  a.m.,  and  at  Blooming  Glen, 
Pa.,  Sept.  13,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  Sept.  20,  a.m.  and  p.m.;  Moore  - 
field,  Ont.,  Sept.  21;  Bethel  (Elora-joint 
with  Berea),  Elora,  Ont.,  Sept.  22;  Hawkes- 
ville,  Ont.,  Sept.  23;  and  Wanner  (Hespeler 
—joint  with  Preston),  Sept.  24. 

Help  needed  immediately:  Experienced 
secretary  to  assist  marketing  manager;  short- 
hand not  required;  moderate  amount  of 
typing.  Work  requires  ability  to  understand 
and  make  mathematical  computations  for 
budgeting  and  sales  analysis. 

Bookstore  sales  clerk  to  work  in  London, 
Ont.,  store.  Typing  and  bookkeeping  skills 
extremely  helpful.  Canadian.  If  you  can 
serve  the  church  in  either  of  the  above 
positions,  write  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa.  15683. 

Eldon  King,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  was 
charged  as  mission  bishop  to  serve  the  Ohio 
Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Sept.  2. 

Nan  Hartzler  of  the  Bethel  congregation, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  celebrated  her  92nd 
birthday  on  Aug.  23. 

Harold  Kreider,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  from  the  Osceola,  Ind.,  con- 
gregation to  serve  as  pastor.  The  installa- 
tion service  was  held  Aug.  30. 

Change  of  address:  Elam  J.  Peachey  from 
Heredia,  Costa  Rica,  to  Apartado  4520,  San 


Jose,  Costa  Rica,  C.A.  Merle  Stoltzfus  from 
Elverson,  Pa.,  to  Route  4,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  Jesse  T.  Byler  from  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
to  Apartment  9,  Old  Copely  Hills,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Rocky 
Ridge,  Quakertown,  Pa.;  two  at  Wideman's, 
Markham,  Ont. 

Menno-Haven  Nursing  and  Rest 
Home  Opens 

Just  27  months  after  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors was  appointed  to  provide  a nursing 
and  rest  home  in  the  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
area  for  the  senior  citizens  of  that  commu- 
nity, Menno-Haven  is  being  readied  to  re- 
ceive the  first  guests  about  Sept.  15,  1964. 

An  open  house  is  planned  for  Saturday, 
Sept.  12,  2:00  to  8:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  Sept. 
13,  12:00  noon  to  6:00  p.m.  Everyone  is 
invited. 

Menno-Haven  was  designed  to  accommo- 
date 54  guests  initially  and  provisions  were 
made  for  two  additional  wings  for  an  ulti- 
mate of  160  guests.  Officials  from  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  have  given  the  building 
and  equipment  an  inspection  and  approve 
increasing  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
building  to  67  guests.  Applications  for  ad- 
mission are  continuing  to  come  in  and  it 
appears  that  Menno-Haven  will  be  filled  to 
near  capacity  soon  after  the  home  opens. 
The  guests  will  move  in  over  a period  of 
several  weeks. 

Monroe  B.  Wyse  is  the  administrator, 
coming  to  Menno-Haven  from  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  He  and  Mrs.  Wyse,  who  will 
serve  as  matron,  have  already  become  very 
active  in  the  Chambersburg  community. 

Isabelle  Bumbaugh,  Director  of  Nursing 
Services,  has  been  active  since  July  1 setting 
up  her  nursing  staff.  Miss  Bumbaugh  was 
formerly  Assistant  Director  of  Nursing  Serv- 
ices at  the  Chambersburg  Hospital. 

Miss  Lizzie  Musser,  Dietitian,  comes  to 
Menno-Haven  from  the  Brook  Lane  Farm 
Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  she 
served  in  a similar  capacity. 

Other  employees  have  also  been  selected 
and  some  have  been  working  for  several 
weeks.  Miss  Bumbaugh  conducted  a nurses’ 
training  class  and  from  this  group  selected 
all  the  nurses,  nurses’  aides,  and  orderlies 
needed  to  operate  the  home. 

The  Menno-Haven  Board  of  Directors 
operate  as  a separate  organization  and  are 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  churches  of 
Franklin  County. 

Funds  to  provide  the  facility  were  do- 
nated by  business  and  professional  people 
and  other  interested  members  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  As  of  Sept.  1,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  building  and  equipment  has 
been  contributed. 

A special  edition  of  Menno-Haven  News 
is  available  featuring  the  open  house. 
Copies  of  this  bulletin  are  available  to  any- 
one writing  Menno-Haven,  Inc.,  2075  Scot- 
land Ave.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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$ EDITORIAL 

Don  V Buy  That  Book! 


It  is  not  proper  to  write  about  a sub- 
ject which  one  knows  very  little  about. 
But  in  this  case  I prefer  not  to  know 
much  about  the  topic  of  this  editorial 
except  what  others  have  said  and  what 
I have  read  about  it. 

I never  read  a dime  novel  that  I can 
recall.  I strongly  suspect,  however,  that 
the  amount  and  kind  of  reading  that 
appeared  in  the  dime  novel  era  would 
seem  rather  mild  in  comparison  to  the 
sex  and  violence  appearing  on  our 
bookstands  today. 

Good  Christians  for  the  most  part  are 
good  readers.  But  they  should  be  read- 
ers of  good  books,  for  there  are  so  many 
on  the  market.  No  Christian  should 
buy,  possess,  read,  or  recommend  some 
of  the  titles  that  are  today  being  pub- 
lished by  morally  irresponsible  publish- 
ers. 

These  publishers  may  justify  their 
work  because  it’s  what  the  public 
“wants”  and  what  they  will  buy.  Every 
time  a person  buys  one  of  these  books, 
whether  the  buyer  is  a Christian  or 
not,  he  makes  a donation  to  the  author 
and  a profit  for  the  publisher.  After 
all,  no  author  or  publisher  would  sub- 
sidize this  kind  of  publishing.  The  re- 
sponsible publisher  has  as  his  goal  the 
building  of  society,  government,  and 
religion,  not  their  destruction. 

The  Aug.  17,  1964,  issue  of  the  Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly  reports  that  the  New 
York  Times  recently  refused  to  adver- 
tise a certain  title  because,  as  an  official 
of  the  T imes  said,  “We  . . . found  it  to 
be  smutty  to  the  degree  that  we  didn’t 
want  it  advertised  in  our  pages.” 

In  various  parts  of  the  country,  citi- 
zens’ commissions  have  formed  to  pro- 
test the  distribution  and  sale  of  pruri- 
ent material  displayed  at  newsstands, 
drugstores,  public  transportation  wait- 
ing rooms,  and  the  like. 

This  same  issue  of  Publishers’  Week- 
ly reported  that  Mayor  Wagner  of  New 


York  City  recently  named  a 21-member 
citizens’  Antipomography  Commission 
to  lead  a new  campaign  against  the  ob- 
scenity in  literature.  The  mayor  will 
serve  as  chairman  and  Deputy  Mayor 
Edward  F.  Cavanaugh  will  serve  as 
deputy  chairman.  Mr.  Cavanaugh  re- 
ported that  “since  much  prurient  ma- 
terial has  been  driven  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey, 
‘New  York  City  has  become  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  such  publications.’  ” 
The  Commission  will  be  made  up  of 
labor,  business,  publishing,  and  civic 
leaders. 

The  Commission  is  “to  ‘evaluate  the 
impact’  of  such  material  and  to  rec- 
ommend steps  to  be  taken  against  it 
‘within  the  framework  and  intent  of 
the  Constitution,  pertinent  judicial 
decisions,  laws  and  statutes.’  ” 

Cardinal  Spellman  has  long  been  a 
crusader  against  the  publishing  and  dis- 

kVho  Calls 

“But  none  saith,  Where  is  God  my 
maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night; 
who  teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  maketh  us  wiser  than 
the  fowls  of  heaven”  (Job  35:10,  11)? 

No  doubt  many  experiences  of  life 
come  in  order  to  cause  us  to  call  upon 
God.  Discouragements,  difficulties,  and 
defeat  should  drive  us  to  direct  our 
thoughts  Godward.  But,  says  the  Scrip- 
ture, it  seems  it  does  not  work  this  way. 
Few  seek  God’s  forgiveness,  favor,  or 
comfort. 

The  questions  in  our  minds  are  sim- 
ilar to  these:  Where  is  ease  and  pleas- 
ure? Where  is  freedom  from  pain? 
Where  is  wealth  and  honor?  Where  is 
a bargain  or  a better  paying  position? 
Very  few  ask,  “Where  is  God  my 
Maker?” 

Yet  it  is  God  who  provides  both  joy 


tribution  of  this  “filthy,  disgusting,  and 
obscene”  material  as  one  person  de- 
scribed it.  He  urged  a boycott  of  “deal- 
ers who  traffic  in  pornography.” 

He  believes  that  once  it  becomes 
clear  to  the  news  dealers,  drugstores, 
and  shopkeepers  that  no  one  will  buy 
from  them,  the  “purveyors  of  filth  will 
be  dealt  a stunning  and  maybe  even 
fatal  blow.”  He  said  that  the  victims  of 
these  attacks  are  “the  innocent  hearts, 
minds,  and  souls”  of  young  American 
boys  and  girls. 

What  kind  of  desire  motivates  the 
purchase  and  reading  of  this  type  of 
literature?  The  emotional  tension  un- 
der which  a reader  reads  this  kind  of 
material  makes  the  content  almost  un- 
forgettable in  one’s  mind  and  heart. 
Some  perhaps  buy  and  read  out  of  an 
innocent  curiosity.  Others  perhaps 
claim  there  is  some  literary  quality  to 
be  observed  and  studied. 

For  the  most  part  the  buying  and 
reading  of  these  books  reflect  a common 
prurient  longing  of  readers  for  this 
kind  of  reading  material.  Most  of  us 
are  not  members  of  civic  commissions, 
but  every  one  of  us  can  refuse  to  buy 
this  kind  of  material  and  use  our  in- 
fluence wherever  we  can  to  limit  its 
distribution.— Z. 

upon  God? 

and  comfort.  He  gives  songs  in  the 
night— the  night  of  discouragement, 
doubt,  or  despair.  To  find  Him  is  to 
sing.  To  find  our  Maker  is  to  under- 
stand purpose— for  life,  and  for  hap- 
penings. 

And  even  under  trial  or  trouble  He 
teaches  us.  The  beasts  of  the  earth  may 
teach  us  much  about  living  by  instinct, 
but  they  cannot  teach  us  anything 
about  living  by  spiritual  inspiration  or 
calling  upon  our  Maker.  The  fowls  of 
the  heaven  demonstrate  their  wisdom 
in  flight  and  provision,  but  they  can- 
not show  us  the  greater  wisdom  of 
directing  our  lives  Godward. 

To  those  who  call  on  God  He  gives 
songs  in  the  night,  understanding  for 
the  task,  and  wisdom  for  life’s  journey. 
Who  then  will  say,  “Where  is  God  my 
Maker?”— D. 
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The  early  church  could  not  afford  big  church  buildings. 
True,  but  maybe  we  cannot  either. 

Your  Home— A Church 
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church  to  maintain  individual  contact  with 
its  members  and  make  them  feel  significant 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  born  in  Antioch 
about  A.D.  345,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  early  Christianity.  In  a dis- 
course in  which  he  addresses  Christians  on 
the  importance  of  singing  in  the  family 
unit,  he  says:  “And  as  those  who  bring 
comedians,  dancers,  and  harlots  into  their 
feasts  call  in  demons  and  Satan  himself  and 
fill  their  homes  with  innumerable  conten- 
tions (among  them  jealousy,  adultery,  de- 
bauchery, and  countless  evils) ; so  those  who 
invoke  David  with  his  lyre  call  inwardly  on 
Christ.  Where  Christ  is,  let  no  demon  enter; 
let  him  not  even  dare  to  look  in  in  passing. 
Peace,  delight,  and  all  good  things  flow  here 
as  from  fountains.  Those  make  their  home 
a theatre;  make  yours  a church.  For  where 
there  are  psalms,  and  prayers,  . . . and 
singers  with  pious  intentions,  no  one  will 
err  if  he  call  the  assembly  a church.” 

I am  not  interested  in  crusading  against 
modest-size  church  buildings  and  the  Sun- 
day morning  assembly  of  Christians  for  wor- 
ship; there  is  good  cause  for  houses  of 
divine  worship  and  for  congregational  serv- 
ices where  God’s  Word  is  proclaimed.  But 
many  of  the  faithful  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  dynamic  thrust  into  our 
contemporary  society  will  be  made  by  the 
body  of  Christ  freely  arranged  into  small, 
personalized  groups  meeting  for  Bible  study 
and  prayer  in  house-churches. 

The  Charlottesville  Mennonite  Church, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  is  finding  this  to  be 
true  and  we  recommend  it  to  other  church- 
es who  carry  compassion  and  concern  for 
the  troubled  and  needy  persons  surround- 
ing us. 

Only  last  week  (July  8,  1964)  in  one  of 
our  Bible  study  groups  we  were  discussing 
Matt.  5:43-45,  “Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I say  unto  you, 
Love  your  enemies.  ...”  A Vietnamese 
graduate  student  studying  foreign  affairs 
spoke  up  with  serious  inquiry:  “I  can  un- 
derstand that  we  should  love  our  neighbors, 
but  to  love  our  enemies— that  would  re- 
quire a superhuman  love.”  What  a beau- 
tiful opportunity  to  tell  this  dear,  young 
seeking  Buddhist  that  he  was  absolutely 
right— the  love  of  Christ  is  superhuman. 
The  small  Bible  study  group  afforded  him 
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the  climate  that  he  needed  to  make  another 
courageous  advance  toward  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom. 

May  the  Lord  assist  each  of  us  to  make 
our  home  a church— a veritable  gate  of 
heaven  for  those  who  come  and  go. 

(College  Chapel  message,  July  16,  1964) 


Our  Readers  Say  - 

Shem  Peachey  was  right  in  his  article,  "Men- 
nonites  and  Other  Protestants”  (Aug.  18),  in 
saying  the  issue  which  separated  the  Anabap- 
tists from  the  state  churches  exist  today.  But 
today  they  even  exist  within  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Many  would  deny  this  by  pointing 
out  that  we  practice  adult  baptism,  nonresist- 
ance, etc.  But  the  real  issues  are  deeper  than 
these  external  practices.  The  Anabaptists’  main 
points  were  discipleship  and  the  pure  church, 
and  to  have  them  in  reality.  Beyond  a few  ex- 
ternal signs  remaining,  one  fears  discipleship 
and  the  pure  church  concepts  are  gone.  If  our 
Anabaptist  forefathers  were  here  today,  they 
would  call  us  to  separate  from  “state”  church- 
es, not  only  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  but 
today’s  "state”  (ethnic)  Mennonite  Church,  and 
create  a New  Testament  Christianity  in  reality. 
Leland  M.  Haines,  Taylor,  Mich. 

# * * 

1 want  to  express  appreciation  for  the  article 
entitled  “Mennonites  and  Other  Protestants” 
(Aug.  18  issue),  by  Shem  Peachey.  I feel  this 
article  clearly  defines  some  of  the  issues  which 
are  at  stake  today  in  our  Mennonite  fellowship. 
Thanks  to  the  editor  for  printing  this  article. 

—Luke  L.  Horst,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

* * • 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  article,  "Devi- 
talizing Christianity,”  by  John  VV.  Bradbury 
(Aug.  1 1 issue).  We  need  much  more  of  this 
type  of  prophetic  witness  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  true  church  and  its  relationship  to 
the  unbelieving  world. 

May  God  give  you  grace  to  be  truly  a pro- 
phetic editor.— Kenneth  Seitz,  Harrisonburg, 

Va. 

# * • 

O.  M.  Conrad  (Aug.  11  issue,  Readers  Say 

column)  might  look  for  irony  or  satire  in 
1 Kings  18:27  and  Matt.  9:12,  13  (Jesus’  words 
taken  literally  would  imply  that  the  Pharisees 
were  righteous,  but  see  Matt.  23,  etc.).  What 
better  way  to  expose  pride  and  folly?  The 
mood  of  this  type  of  literature  belies  what 
might  be  the  word-for-word  meaning. 

Satire  commands  attention  (How  many  let- 
ters, editor?).  Any  Christian  reading  Moses 
Mast’s  article  (June  2)  as  non-satire  would 
instantly  label  it  rank  hypocrisy.  A non-Chris- 
tian would  either  (1)  recognize  the  satire  or 
(2)  take  it  as  showing  that  some  professed 
Christians  are  too  haughty  to  mingle  with 
others— and  is  not  that  exactly  what  Bro.  Mast 
is  saying?— S.  David  Garber,  Princeton,  N.J. 

• • • 

I appreciated  the  editorial,  “On  the  Road” 
(May  26  issue).  It  reminds  me  of  a very  fine 
write-up  which  appeared  in  the  Aug.  19,  1958, 
Gospel  Herald  entitled,  “With  Christ  in  the 
Driver’s  Seat,”  by  Ivan  Lind.  Are  we  not  as 


Christians  representatives  of  Christ  when  we 
are  in  the  driver’s  seat  as  well  as  when  we  are 
preaching,  on  our  way  to  conference,  teaching 
a Sunday-school  class,  attending  a public  auc- 
tion, farming,  or  whatever? 

The  comments  in  last  week’s  Herald  (Aug. 
II)  referring  to  fast-driving  ministers  reminded 
me  of  a certain  minister  on  his  way  to  confer- 
ence who  was  stopped  by  a patrol  officer  for 
exceeding  the  speed  limit.  He  quickly  informed 
the  officer  that  he  was  a minister  of  the  Gospel 
and  was  on  his  way  to  an  important  church 
meeting.  The  officer  replied,  “We  treat  them 
all  alike!” 

May  these  timely  messages  on  this  vital 
aspect  of  our  lives  stir  us  all  anew  to  do  as 
Christ  would  do  if  He  were  in  the  driver’s 
seat.— Daniel  D.  Hooley,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

• * « 

This  is  an  open  letter  of  thanks  for  all  those 
who  have  a part  in  providing  Bible  courses 
for  men  behind  gray  walls.  I do  not  know  of 
another  Bible  course  which  brings  so  many 
blessings  as  those  provided  through  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

These  courses  and  the  help  given  by  the 
instructors  have  shaped  my  life.  It  is  my  earn- 
est desire  to  enter  full-time  service  for  the 
Lord  upon  release  from  this  prison,  all  because 
someone  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  forgotten 
ones. 

Thanks  to  all  those  who  have  put  Matt. 
25:36,  "1  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me,” 
into  action.  May  the  Lord  bless  all  of  these  my 
brethren. 

I encourage  all  men  behind  bars,  who  read 
this,  to  earnestly  study  these  courses,  for  what 
they  have  done  for  me,  they  can  do  for  others; 
and  above  all,  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour.— James  Root,  Idaho  State  Peni- 
tentiary, Boise,  Idaho. 

* # # 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  the  June  30  edi- 
torial on  “The  Revised  Standard  Version,”  and 
the  series  by  J.  C.  Wenger  on  the  RSV  and 
modern  versions.  Continued  information  is 
needed  in  this  area,  as  one  still  finds  many 
who  express  viewpoints  about  the  RSV  based 
on  inadequate  and  misconstrued  information. 

It  seems  as  if  much  of  the  personal  and 
Sunday-school  level  of  Bible  study  consists  of 
paraphrasing  King  James  words,  phrases,  and 
writing  style  into  our  common  English.  Al- 
though comparison  of  versions  is  helpful,  it 
partakes  uncomfortably  of  the  approach  just 
mentioned,  when  the  King  James  Version  is  the 
point  of  reference. 

The  church  is  deeply  concerned  about  com- 
municating Christian  faith  and  doctrine.  Know- 
ing the  difficulty  of  communication  in  our 
complex  culture,  does  it  not  seem  incongruous 
to  depend  on  seventeenth-century  English  as 
the  vehicle  for  transmitting  the  Christian  mes- 
sage? In  explaining  new  life  in  Christ,  an  in- 
termediate-aged candidate  for  baptism  read 
Eph.  2:1,  “you  hath  he  quickened.  . . .”  In  ex- 
plaining what  he  had  read,  “fast"  was  used  as 
the  synonym  for  “quick.”  I wonder  how  long 
it  will  be  until  church  leaders  and  people  will 
see  the  importance  of  reading  God’s  living 
Word  in  the  language  of  the  people.— Urbane 
Peachey,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

• * • 

I must  write  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  selection  of  some  of  the  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Herald  the  past  year  and 
in  particular  for  the  editorial  of  the  July  28 
issue.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  a part  of  our  Men- 
nonite Church  in  these  critical  times  and  to 
know  that  our  leadership  is  awake  and  con- 
cerned for  the  issues  that  confront  us.  These 
issues  may  well  mark  the  future  existence  of 
the  church  of  Christ  in  any  form  or  denomina- 
tion. 

There  is  only  one  thought  I would  like  to 
(Continued  on  page  789) 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  41 

The  Veiling  of  Christian 
Women 

By  J.  C.  Wenger 


Its  Basis 

The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  his  first  letter  to 
the  church  at  Corinth  about  the  year  A.D. 
57.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  powers, 
being  engaged  at  the  time  of  writing  in  his 
third  missionary  campaign.  Paul  had 
learned  of  certain  attitudes,  behavior,  and 
theories  in  the  Corinthian  church  which 
needed  correction.  He  therefore  dictated 
the  letter  which  we  now  know  as  I Corin- 
thians. 

The  section,  I Cor.  11:2-16,  is  the  basic 
portion  of  Scripture  which  requests  the 
wearing  of  the  prayer  veil  by  Christian 
women.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
Paul  was  not  instituting  something  new  in 
the  Christian  Church.  He  was  rather  re- 
buking some  of  the  women  for  discarding 
the  veil  which  was  worn  universally  in  the 
Christian  congregations  of  the  first  century. 
(This  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "we 
have  no  such  custom”— that  is,  no  other 
custom  than  for  the  men  to  worship  with 
bared  head,  while  the  women  were  veiled. 
See  Clarke’s  Commentary.)  Rather  than  to 
throw  away  the  veil,  Paul  explains  to  these 
careless  or  ill-informed  women  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  veiled  head. 

Its  Symbolism 

The  first  point  which  Paul  stresses  is  that 
in  God's  sight  there  is  an  "order"  in  crea- 
tion. This  Order  of  Creation  involves  the 
difference  in  nature  as  between  men  and 
women.  Although  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon, and  although  they  have  the  same  spir- 
itual needs,  and  the  same  spiritual  re- 
sources in  Christ,  men  and  women  differ 
somewhat,  differences  which  we  express  by 
speaking  of  masculinity  and  femininity. 
God  has  endowed  the  man  with  certain 
aggressive  qualities  which  fit  him  for  what 
Paul  defines  as  headship,  while  the  woman- 
ly nature  of  the  other  sex  makes  her  a 
warm  and  loving  companion  and  mother. 

And  just  as  man,  by  being  created  in  the 
divine  image,  is  “the  image  and  glory  of 
God,”  so  the  woman,  says  the  apostle,  “is 
the  glory  of  the  man."  This  is  a significant 
statement  which  has  often  been  overlooked. 
Paul  is  insisting  that  the  Order  of  Grace 
(men  and  women  being  spiritual  equals  in 
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Christ)  does  not  nullify  the  Order  of  Crea- 
tion. The  veil  shall  speak  of  man’s  head- 
ship, and  of  woman  as  the  glory  of  man. 

Its  Expression 

The  essence  of  regulation  such  as  Paul  is 
laying  down  is  not  dependent  upon  exact 
cultural  equivalences.  In  the  world  of  Paul's 
day,  women  commonly  wore  garments  much 
on  the  order  of  the  sari  of  the  East  today 
(India,  for  example)  . To  veil  her  head,  the 
Christian  woman  simply  pulled  the  sari  up 
over  the  head.  This  form  of  the  veil  was 
simple,  plain,  and  suitable. 

In  the  Western  world  in  which  many  of 
us  live  today,  the  sari  is  no  longer  worn. 
What  form  shall  the  veil  therefore  have? 
In  the  Western  world  it  has  been  common 
for  centuries  for  women  to  wear  a light 
veil— such  a veil  as  appears  in  Rembrandt’s 
1641  painting  of  the  Mennonite  Preacher 
Anslo  giving  comfort  to  a Christian  woman 
from  God’s  Word,  or  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting  of  the  Quaker  artist  Whistler, 
My  Mother.  This  veil  seems  to  have  been 
worn  all  over  Europe  for  centuries,  and  has 
been  retained  by  such  churches  as  the  Men- 
nonites  as  a becoming  Christian  symbol  or 
sign-veiling. 

The  typical  American  hat  is  worn  more 
or  less  to  attract  attention,  as  the  endless 
changes  in  its  form  indicate,  and  is  there- 
fore not  suitable  as  a Christian  symbol. 
The  traditional  prayer  veil,  with  its  chaste, 
simplicity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intended 
to  be  an  appropriate  expression  in  our  day 
of  the  symbolism  set  forth  in  Paul’s  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthian  church.  As  early  as 
1882  the  pioneer  evangelist  and  expositor 
of  Biblical  truth.  Preacher  John  S.  Coffman, 
wrote  of  the  traditional  prayer  veil  as  be- 
ing a “time-honored  custom”  for  “a  Scrip- 
tural covering  for  holy  women.” 

Its  Permanence 

We  recognize  freely  that  the  apostolic  let- 
ters were  first  of  all  what  might  be  called, 
“Tracts  for  the  Times."  These  letters  do 
not  generally  take  the  form  of  systematic 
expositions  of  timeless  truths,  but  were  live 
messages  addressed  to  particular  churches 
or  church  leaders,  concerned  first  of  all  with 
immediate  and  local  church  problems. 
(Note  how  Romans,  however,  first  shows 
man’s  need  of  divine  righteousness,  then 
how  God  bestows  this  upon  the  believer  in 
Christ  as  a gift,  and  finally  how  the  Lord 
Jesus  through  His  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  each 


Christian  the  mind  of  Christ  and  trans- 
forms him  into  the  spiritual  image  of  his 
Lord.) 

In  I Corinthians  Paul  shows  the  carnality 
of  party-spirit  in  the  church,  rebukes  the 
church  for  tolerating  a gross  sinner  in  its 
membership,  shows  the  moral  impossibility 
of  sexual  looseness,  of  litigation  between 
Christian  brethren,  etc.  Finally  he  writes 
this  beautiful  explanation  as  to  why  God 
desires  Christian  women  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  prayer  veil.  The  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  were  first  of  all  “dated 
documents.” 

Paradoxically,  however,  the  apostolic 
writings  are  also  permanently  binding  upon 
the  church.  There  is  no  possibility  that 
tomorrow  a man  or  a church  will  arise  with 
a new  set  of  normative  writings  for  the 
people  of  God,  writings  which  will  make 
obsolete  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
There  truly  is  a new  canon  (list  of  inspired 
writings)  in  Christianity,  known  as  the  New 
Testament.  Christ  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  up- 
on His  apostles  in  fullness,  so  that  they 
could  write  authoritatively  for  the  church. 
He  enabled  them  to  put  down  in  a trust- 
worthy manner  those  portraits  of  Christ,  of 
His  person,  His  words,  and  His  deeds, 
which  we  know  as  the  four  Gospels,  and 
He  gave  divine  wisdom  and  guidance 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  in- 
structions of  the  apost'es  are  nothing  less 
than  divine  commandments.  I Cor.  14:37. 

The  "Tracts  for  the  Times”  are  also  the 
Spirit-given  "Handbook  for  the  Church.” 
The  instruction  to  continue  to  wear  the 
prayer  veil  is  not  a temporary  once-for-all 
command,  like  telling  Timothy  to  use  a 
little  wine  for  his  stomach,  but  is  based  on 
truths  which  are  permanent  and  unchang- 
ing. The  apostle  sees  social  custom  as  re- 
flecting the  will  of  God  for  the  conduct  of 
men  and  women  in  the  Christian  assembly: 
men  shall  worship  with  bared  head,  and 
women  veiled. 

The  Ancient  Church  and  Paul’s  Teaching 

The  significant  question  is  always  what 
the  New  Testament  itself  teaches,  not  how 
it  was  understood,  misunderstood,  or  ig- 
nored in  history.  And  yet  there  is  surely 
some  significance  as  to  how  the  church  re- 
garded a given  passage  of  Scripture.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  ancient  church. 
Did  the  ancient  church,  up  to  the  time  of 
Augustine,  for  example,  feel  that  I Cor.  1 1 
was  permanently  valid  for  the  church,  so 
that  Christian  women  should  worship  with 
veiled  heads? 

There  is  evidence  that  this  validity  was 
recognized.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  150- 
c.220),  for  example,  called  for  Christian 
women  to  be  wholly  veiled,  and  in  so  do- 
ing went  beyond  the  New  Testament,  for 
he  wanted  both  head  and  face  to  be  cov- 
ered! Tertullian  wrote  a treatise  on  the  veil 
in  A.D.  204,  and  also  called  for  the  full 
veil— not  just  where  the  brain  is!  He  also 
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stated  that  the  veil  was  commonly  worn  in 
both  Greece  and  Africa. 

Basil  the  Great  (c.330-c.379),  bishop  of 
Cappadocian  Caesarea,  appealed  to  I Cor. 
1 1 in  support  of  man’s  bared  head  in  wor- 
ship. Bishop  John  Chrysostom  of  Constan- 
tinople pleaded  for  man’s  uncovered  head 
and  woman’s  veiled  head  as  taught  by  Paul. 
The  learned  Jerome  (c.340-420)  reports  the 
wearing  of  the  veil  in  both  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  his  day.  And  Aurelius  Augustine  (854- 
430) , bishop  of  Hippo  in  North  Africa, 
argued  that  women  should  not  uncover 
their  hair  in  view  of  the  apostle’s  instruc- 
tions. 

The  Veil  Today 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
Anglican-Episcopal,  sees  a permanent  prin- 
ciple symbolized  in  the  Christian  woman’s 
veiled  head.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
Latin  America,  for  example,  this 'covering 
is  actually  a veil  in  the  technical  meaning 
of  the  word,  a light  gauze-like  material,  of- 
ten hanging  down  from  the  head,  and  fre- 
quently black  in  color. 

Many  Protestants,  however,  take  an  atti- 
tude of  unconcern  about  the  prayer  veil, 
and  if  asked  about  its  permanence,  some- 
times take  refuge  in  verse  15  which  informs 
us  that  woman’s  hair  was  given  her  for  a 
“covering”  (Greek,  peribolaion)!  But  a 
careful  reading  of  the  entire  passage  reveals 
that  Paul  is  speaking  of  two  coverings: 
(1)  the  natural  “mantle”  or  "hood”  of 
hair,  and  (2)  a special  veiling  (the  verb 
is  katakaluptomai,  to  veil  oneself) , and  he 
sees  the  first  (the  hair)  as  somehow  cor- 
responding to  the  second,  as  “answering  to” 
the  special  veil  (A.  T.  Robertson) . 

If  the  veil  is  to  be  rejected,  it  must  be 
done  on  other  grounds  than  verse  15.  And 
if  the  principle,  that  the  New  Testament 
writings  have  permanent  validity  for  the 
church,  is  true,  we  ought  to  seek  to  retain 
the  best  possible  symbol  of  the  relationships 
symbolized  by  the  veil.  For  the  woman  that 
means  a joyful  acceptance  of  the  headship 
of  man,  of  seeing  the  Christian  husband  as 
the  head  of  the  home,  and  as  entrusting  to 
men  the  major  administrative  posts  in  the 
church. 

For  the  man  it  means  holding  the  woman 
in  the  highest  honor  and  esteem,  regarding 
her  as  a joint  heir  of  eternal  life.  The 
Christian  husband  will  seek  to  love  his  wife 
even  as  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave 
Himself  for  it.  The  church  will  recognize 
the  huge  contribution  which  Christian 
women  make  in  the  areas  of  Christian 
nurture  and  service,  both  in  the  home  and 
in  the  larger  body  of  the  congregation. 

There  are  the  attitudes  which  make  for 
the  realization  of  the  divine  order  in  the 
home  and  in  the  church,  a divine  order 
which  enables  both  men  and  women  to  find 
their  most  fruitful  fields  of  Christian  serv- 
ice. It  is  also  the  principle  which  is  set 


forth  in  the  great  commission:  that  the 
original  disciples  were  to  go  into  all  the 
world,  making  disciples  of  all  the  nations, 
and  instructing  the  new  believers  in  turn  to 
observe  all  that  the  original  disciples  had 
been  taught  to  follow. 

(For  a fuller  exposition  of  this  subject,  see  the 
writer’s  booklet,  sponsored  by  the  Church  Welfare 
Committee,  which  is  being  released  today.  The 
Prayer  Veil  in  Scripture  and  History.— Ed.) 

Goshen,  Ind. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Worthy  Teacher,  your  love  penetrates 
every  corner  of  the  classroom  of  our  lives. 
Without  this  gift  of  mercy  our  lives  mean 
nothing.  You  know  us  better  than  we  do. 
Benevolently,  you  satisfy  our  needs  in  spite 
of  our  sins.  Remove  the  masks  we  wear  to 
camouflage  our  dreadful  weaknesses.  Cor- 
rect our  hate-filled  spirits.  Only  then  can 
we  be  useful  in  your  kingdom. 

O Source  of  true  knowledge,  we  look  to 
you  to  teach  us.  We  will  be  attentive  to  the 
voice  of  God.  Then  breaking  down  the 
walls  that  close  us  in,  we  will  venture  out 
to  share  our  experience  that  others  may 
learn.  Amen. 

—Fern  Brunner. 


The  Bigot’s  Creed 

Believe  as  I believe— no  more,  no  less, 
That  I am  right  and  no  one  else,  confess. 
Feel  as  I feel,  think  only  as  I think; 

Eat  what  I eat,  and  drink  but  what  I drink; 
Look  as  I look,  do  always  as  I do; 

And,  only  then,  I’ll  fellowship  with  you. 

That  I am  right,  and  always  right,  I know 
Because  my  own  convictions  tell  me  so. 
And  to  be  right  is  simply  this:  to  be 
Entirely  and  in  all  respects  like  me. 

To  deviate  a jot,  or  to  begin 
To  question,  doubt,  or  hesitate  is  sin. 

Let  sink  the  drowning  man,  if  he’ll  not 
swim 

Upon  the  plank  that  I throw  out  to  him; 
Let  starve  the  famishing,  if  he’ll  not  eat 
My  kind  and  quantity  of  bread  and  meat; 
Let  freeze  the  naked,  too,  if  he’ll  not  be 
Supplied  with  garments  such  as  made  for 
me. 

’Twere  better  that  the  sick  would  die  than 
live. 

Unless  they  take  the  medicine  I give; 
’Twere  better  sinners  perish  than  refuse 
To  be  conformed  to  my  peculiar  views; 
’Twere  better  that  the  world  stood  still 
than  move 

In  a way  that  I do  not  approve. 

—Author  unknown. 
—Grace  Broadcaster. 


* # # # « 

It  has  always  been  true  that  when  the  church  has  tried  to  battle  with  the 
world  on  worldly  terms— win  or  lose,  by  the  world’s  standards,  the  church  has  lost 
something  by  its  own  standards.— David  Barry. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Hartville 


The  Hartville,  Ohio,  Mennonite  Church  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Conference.  It  was  organized  in  1944,  and  ground  was  purchased  for  the  building  in  1945.  The 
present  membership  is  400,  with  a Sunday-school  attendance  of  450  to  500.  Additions  were  made 
to  the  church  building  in  1952  and  1961.  Lester  A.  Wyse  is  pastor  since  1950. 
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It’s  time  to  halt  this  mad  runaway  race  to  extravagance. 

Is  All  This  Lavish  Living 
Necessary? 

By  Gunnar  Hoglund 


We  are  facing  a dangerous  upsurge  of  a 
sinister  disease  — materialism.  The  signs 
loom  all  around:  extravagantly  built  homes, 
expensive  wardrobes,  unpaid-for  automo- 
biles, constant  vacation  trips,  an  inordinate 
occupation  with  what  the  Scriptures  call 
"the  things  of  this  world.” 

And  it  isn’t  only  the  non-Christian  pub- 
lic which  has  fallen  prey  to  this  lethal 
virus.  Many  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
too. 

Example:  A young  couple  establish  for 
themselves  such  a high  manner  of  living- 
home,  car,  wardrobe,  and  such— that  the 
monthly  payments  climb  ’way  out  of  reach. 
They  “can’t  afford”  therefore  to  tithe. 

Another  case:  A small-town  husband  and 
wife,  pursued  by  the  bill  collectors,  find 
themselves  engaged  in  a frantic  race  to 
stave  off  bankruptcy.  He  must  take  an  ad- 
ditional Saturday  morning  job,  and  she  a 
full-time  position  downtown,  and  a baby 
sitter  is  hired  to  care  for  the  youngsters. 
When  the  pastor  comes  and  asks  them  to 
sponsor  a youth  group  at  church,  they  look 
up,  exhaustion  written  in  their  faces,  and 
confess,  "We  can’t  find  time.”  And  they 
can't.  And  the  youth  group  goes  unspon- 
sored. 

Materialism  shows  its  most  sinister  side 
at  the  dinner  table  when  a family  gathers, 
nerves  on  edge  and  drained  of  energy. 
Everybody  agrees  that  attending  prayer 
meeting  this  week  is  out  of  the  question. 
They’re  too  weary.  Sunday  evening  at 
church  is  just  as  impossible;  people  deserve 
an  evening  of  relaxation  before  the  TV 
after  all  those  days  of  exhaustion  and  labor. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  com- 
fortable living.  The  Lord  promised,  "No 
good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them 
that  walk  uprightly,”  and  if  this  includes, 
as  it  does  for  many  of  us,  a modest  share  of 
this  world’s  goods,  we  should  exhibit  hu- 
mility and  gratefulness. 

Nor  is  it  to  say  that  living  in  the  suburbs 
is  out  of  order.  Americans  of  wealth  de- 
serve a Christian  neighbor  and  a Christian 
witness  as  much  as  the  immigrant  whose 
home  is  a hovel  on  Chicago’s  West  Madison 
Street.  But  it  is  to  say  that  when  God  gives 
us  a home  surrounded  by  sweeping  green 
lawns,  we  do  not  have  to  copy  to  the  last 


Mr.  Hoglund  is  director  of  youth  work  for  the 
Baptist  General  Conference. 


minute  detail  the  extravagant  luxuries  of 
our  non-Christian  neighbors. 

The  trouble  that  stems  from  materialism 
appears  in  a variety  of  places.  A college 
student  dropped  out  of  school  so  that  he 
could  take  a job  to  maintain  payments  on 
his  late  model  Chrysler.  When  someone 
cautiously  suggested  that  maybe  his  studies 
were  of  more  value  than  a Chrysler,  the  boy 
blurted:  “My  car!  I couldn’t  do  without  it.” 
The  dean  of  a denominational  college  con- 
fided to  me  that  too  many  students  on  his 
campus  were  “struggling  unduly  or  quitting 
school  altogether  because  of  their  insistence 
on  too  high  a standard  of  living." 

Flabby  and  Lopsided 

This  flabby  and  curiously  lopsided  atti- 
tude is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the  teach- 
ing we  hear  on  tithe-paying.  Some  of  the 
most  eloquent  pleas  for  tithing  I have  come 
across  are  built  boldly  and  unashamedly  on 
the  premise  that  if  we  give  one  tenth  or 
more  to  God,  He  will  repay  by  making  us 
richer.  In  short,  tithe-paying  is  good  busi- 
ness. 

A strange  cloud  of  sophistication  has 
spread  over  American  Protestantism,  a 
sophistication  that  regards  thrift,  frugality, 
doing  without,  giving  until  it  hurts  as 
cliches  and  ancient  anachronisms  instead  of 
the  Biblical  concepts  they  really  are. 

Proving  that  this  virus  is,  if  nothing  else, 
contagious,  are  the  luxurious  cathedrals 
that  we  know  to  be  our  churches.  Many  of 
us  have  chatted  with  missionary  returnees 
who  view  these  gala  temples  with  open  dis- 
may and  ask:  "Couldn’t  our  building  com- 
mittees demonstrate  a fragment  of  economy 
and  thrift?  Must  our  churches  rival  the 
castles  of  King  Midas?  Can’t  we  do  without 
a few  of  the  frills?" 

The  evils  of  materialism  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  upper-income  brackets.  Its  work 
of  dry  rot  can  infest  the  homes  and  hearts 
of  people  of  small  means,  too,  for  in  its 
final  analysis  materialism  is  an  attitude,  a 
way  of  looking  at  things,  a perspective.  And 
perspectives  can  become  distorted  as  readi- 
ly in  metropolitan  tar  paper  shacks  as  in  a 
bi-level  bungalow  out  in  the  new  housing 
project. 

The  minister  of  a downtown  church  com- 
plained that  his  parishioners  had  reduced 
their  energies  to  but  one  objective,  their 
economic  betterment.  It  was  a consuming 
passion,  a dragon  that  lashed  them  on  day 


after  day,  that  subverted  the  church,  the 
Bible,  their  spiritual  betterment  to  a posi- 
tion of  secondary  importance.  “How  can  I 
get  these  people  to  realize,”  he  cried  with 
bitterness,  “that  moving  out  to  the  suburbs 
will  not  solve  all  their  problems?” 

The  roots  of  our  concentration  on  the 
material  are,  in  a way,  understandable. 
America  has  enjoyed  in  the  last  few  decades 
an  unprecedented  wave  of  economic  pros- 
perity, the  greatest  in  mankind’s  history. 
Since  early  1961  when  we  moved  out  of  the 
latest  recession,  our  gross  national  product 
has  risen  by  $80  billion— an  average  of  over 
S300  per  person. 

Basking  in  this  glow  and  surrounded  by 
this  opulence,  are  there  not  some  basic 
questions  sincere  believers  in  Christ  must 
ask  themselves?  How  extensively  need  they 
participate  in  this  feast?  Is  there  not  a line 
between  "living  comfortably”  and  “living 
extravagantly”?  And  haven’t  some  of  us 
crossed  that  line? 

When  millions  throughout  the  world  are 
destitute  of  food  and  shelter,  when  worthy 
Christian  organizations  hang  precipitously 
near  die  brink  of  financial  disaster,  when 
missionaries  move  through  our  churches  re- 
lating stories  of  need  and  oppression  and 
want,  are  there  not  controls  we  need  to 
build  around  our  hunger  for  the  status  sym- 
bol? Is  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  that 
important? 

The  statistics  of  poverty  are  not  pleasant 
to  look  at.  Ten  thousand  people  die 
throughout  the  world  of  malnutrition  every 
day.  Some  1.5  billion  people— more  than 
half  the  world’s  total  population— live  in 
perpetual  hunger.  The  impact  of  these 
statistics  is  slight  in  so  far  as  most  Chris- 
tians are  concerned.  They  aren’t  discerni- 
ble in  the  scenic  grandeur  of  our  vacation 
trips.  They  aren’t  too  evident  during  our 
annual  Christmas  spending  sprees.  They 
are  largely  lacking  at  our  heavily  weighted 
dinner  tables.  And  one  must  look  ever  so 
closely  when  the  passing  missionary  flashes 
his  slide  pictures  of  the  distress  he  has  wit- 
nessed. 

But  it’s  all  there.  It’s  there  back  of  the 
moneyed  fa£ade  through  which  few  of  us 
ever  penetrate.  Grinding  poverty.  Cata- 
strophic disease.  Appalling  need.  It’s  there, 
all  right,  but  we  must  find  the  courage  to 
look. 

One  of  the  tragic  by-products  of  materi- 
alism is  that  most  of  Protestantism,  by 
throwing  prudence  to  the  winds,  has  in  so 
doing  forfeited  its  right  to  speak  in  judg- 
ment against  an  evil  that  the  Bible  de- 
nounces again  and  again,  the  peril  of  riches. 
This  probably  explains  the  strange,  almost 
eerie,  silence  which  hangs  over  Christen- 
dom when  it  comes  to  materialism.  Preach- 
ers don’t  preach  against  it  except  when  they 
need  money  for  a bigger  church.  Writers 
don’t  write  against  it.  Everyone  takes  care- 
ful pains  to  adroitly  and  skillfully  side- 
step the  issue. 
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Perhaps  the  reason  is  obvious.  Alcoholics 
don’t  make  good  temperance  lecturers.  And 
people  who  have  bowed  in  sheeplike  sub- 
servience to  the  god  of  mammon  are  hard- 
ly in  a position  to  mount  the  soapbox  the 
next  day  and  tell  this  god  off. 

Brighter  Side 

But  there  is  a brighter  side  to  the  story. 
Even  as  materialism  gathers  in  its  victims 
there  can  be  found  small  flowers  strewn  in 
the  rocky  path.  I chatted  with  a middle- 
aged  couple  in  Iowa  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  selling  their  40-year-old  frame  home  in 
favor  of  a sparkling  new  ranch-style  struc- 
ture. The  church  they  attended  launched  a 
building  campaign,  and  when  funds  were 
slow  in  appearing  they  decided  against  the 
new  home— something  that  had  occupied 
their  dreams  for  years  — and  surrendered 
their  savings  to  the  church  building  fund. 

"It’s  the  least  we  can  do,”  he  said,  "con- 
sidering all  that  the  Lord  has  given  us.  Be- 
sides, the  old  home  has  a comfy  way  about 
it.” 

In  California  I learned  of  a young  man 
who  finished  medical  school  and  applied 
for  foreign  missionary  service.  Turned 
down  for  health  reasons,  he  married  and 
entered  private  medical  practice.  In  three 
or  four  years  he  established  a lucrative  busi- 
ness. "But  the  surprising  thing  about  them," 
one  of  their  friends  commented,  “is  that 
unlike  most  of  their  medical  associates,  this 
physician  and  his  wife  chose  a modest  home 
and  placed  used  furniture  throughout  its 
rooms.  There  is  no  glitter  to  their  place. 
The  doctor  and  his  wife  pledged  that  if 
they  couldn’t  go  overseas  they  would  like  to 
try  to  live  like  missionaries  here  at  home— 
and  let  the  house  they  live  in  reflect  the 
economy  and  frugality  that  would  be  theirs 
if  they  had  gone  to  India.” 

In  the  Midwest  I met  a pastor  and  his  wife 
who  told  of  a freezer  they  had  their  eyes  on 
for  a long  time,  and  for  which  they  had 
saved.  When  a denominational  need  arose, 
their  funds  went  instead  to  a college  build- 
ing program. 

Wesley’s  Stipend 

Modesty  and  frugality  have  always  blessed 
the  church’s  ranks.  Charles  Wesley,  the 
early  Methodist  leader,  pledged  in  young 
manhood  to  live  on  a yearly  stipend  of  less 
than  100  pounds.  Though  opportunity  for 
fortune  came  his  way,  he  managed  to  his 
death  on  this  frugal  annual  income. 

A letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise, 
dated  Friday,  Sept.  9,  1776,  mirrored  the 
self-control  that  dominated  Wesley’s  life.  “I 
have  two  silver  spoons  at  London  and  two 
at  Bristol,”  he  wrote.  “This  is  all  the  plate 
I have  at  present,  and  I shall  not  buy  any 
more  while  so  many  around  me  want 
bread.” 

In  one  of  our  American  big  cities  a young 
lady  gives  executive  leadership  to  an  inter- 
denominational youth  movement  involving-. 


over  2,000  young  people— and  does  it  on 
$200  a month.  Last  December  she  turned 
her  $200  monthly  salary  into  the  organiza- 
tion to  offset  a rising  deficit. 

The  creeping,  demoralizing  monster  of 
materialism  must  be  halted  and  destroyed. 
Only  an  informed,  aroused,  and  indignant 
Christendom  can  bring  this  about.  Minis- 


ters must  begin  preaching  against  it,  and 
demonstrating  by  example  that  they  mean 
what  they  say.  Writers,  teachers,  parents, 
and  all  who  exert  influence  must  call  our 
people  to  pause,  to  take  stock,  to  submerge 
the  dollar  to  its  proper  and  legitimate 
place. 

(Continued  on  page  789) 


Outward  the  tumults  of  hatred , 

Inward  the  tumults  of  doubt— 

Trouble  and  sorrow  and  loss. 

Pain  all  the  day  long— 

Now  do  you  ask  if  my  heart 
Can  still  raise  a song? 

But  think  of  my  heart  as  a bird, 

And  remember  how  wings, 

Though  little  and  weak,  rise  above 
All  earthbound  things. 

Soaring— yes,  using  the  storm 
To  lift  them  to  where. 

Breaking  free  of  the  cloud  and  the  gale, 
They  ride  the  clear  roads  of  the  air. 

Killbuck,  Ohio. 
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The  Bible  and  Race 

By  Paul  G.  Landis 


Seventh  in  a series 

Race  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church.  The 
early  church  found  itself  in  a rather  unique 
and  perhaps  frustrating  position,  emerging 
at  the  time  in  history  when  feelings  were 
very  strong  that  the  Jews  are  God’s  chosen 
people.  Nevertheless  the  disciples  had  seen 
Jesus  moving  in  love  toward  people  of  all 
races  and  heard  His  clear  command  that 
they  take  the  message  to  all  nations. 

In  Peter’s  great  sermon  at  the  time  of 
Pentecost  he  referred  to  Joel’s  prophecy  in 
Joel  2:28,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after- 
ward, that  I will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon 
all  flesh.”  These  men  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  tradition  of  separatism  from  other 
people  were  beginning  to  see  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  work  among  people  regardless  of 
race.  These  traditions  were  not  easily 
shaken  off. 

God  needed  to  speak  to  Peter  in  a spe- 
cial revelation  to  show  him  that  he  should 
not  call  anyone  “common  or  unclean” 
(Acts  10).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
this  vision  appeared  three  times  in  succes- 
sion. It  apparently  took  repeated  emphasis 
before  it  could  completely  overrule  the  tra- 
ditions so  deeply  rooted  in  Peter’s  thinking. 
He  acknowledged  to  Cornelius  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  his  going  into  his  house  when  he 
was  called  by  him,  but  he  also  acknowl- 
edged that  “.  . . God  hath  shewed  me  that 
I should  not  call  any  man  common  or  un- 
clean. Therefore  came  I unto  you  without 
gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I was  sent  for”  (verses 
28,  29).  Through  this  encounter  Cornelius 
found  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Peter  also  acknowledged,  I believe  with 
deep  feeling,  the  new  revelation  that  he 
was  claiming  to  himself  that  “Of  a truth  I 
perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons: but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accept- 
ed with  him”  (verses  34,  35).  Before  Peter’s 
very  eyes  he  saw  the  moving  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  they 
were  all  astonished. 

In  chapter  11  we  find  that  Peter  immedi- 
ately ran  into  trouble  with  his  brethren 
who  criticized  him  for  going  in  to  uncir- 
cumcised men  and  eating  with  them.  The 
criticism  was  not  because  Peter  baptized 
them,  but  apparently  because  he  ate  with 
them.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Samaria  were  being  baptized  (Acts  8:12) 
and  the  special  revelation  to  Peter,  Chris- 
tianity was  still  seen  as  a Jewish  sect.  Its 
founders,  leaders,  meeting  places,  theologi- 
cal and  ethical  commands  were  Jewish. 

Therefore,  the  question  sooner  or  later 
had  to  come  as  to  whether  or  not  Gentiles 
would  first  need  to  become  proselytized 


Jews  before  they  could  be  part  of  the 
church  and  its  fellowship.  The  real  issue 
appeared  to  be  not  so  much  whether  or  not 
they  could  be  baptized,  but  whether  or  not 
they  should  eat  together,  fellowship  togeth- 
er, or  commune  together. 

This  question  was  carefully  studied  at  a 
special  conference  at  Jerusalem  which  is 
recorded  in  Acts  15  and  is  not  completely 
unlike  the  problem  we  face  in  segregated 
churches  today.  However,  it  is  different  in 
that  perhaps  Paul’s  enemies  were  even  more 
reasonable  than  much  of  Protestantism  is 
today. 

The  Gentile  was  permitted  to  eat  with 
the  Jewish  Christian  if  he  was  first  circum- 
cised, and  it  was  possible  for  him  to  become 
circumcised.  Therefore,  the  parallel  is  not 
quite  the  same  in  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
a Negro  to  change  his  color  and  belong  to 
another  race.  The  separation  of  today  is 
more  unreasonable  than  the  separation  that 
was  in  question  in  Acts  15. 

Much  of  the  Book  of  Galatians  is  written 
on  this  very  issue.  There  was  a dispute  be- 
tween Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch  on  this 
very  problem,  and  this  also  played  a very 
important  part  in  Paul’s  arrest.  Paul  said 
in  effect  that  if  a man  for  whom  Christ  died 
is  not  received  into  full  fellowship  unless 
he  be  circumcised,  then  the  cross  of  Christ 
is  made  of  none  effect.  These  struggles  led 
Paul  to  some  of  the  great  assertions  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as: 

Gal.  3:28,  "There  is  neither  bond  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for 
ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Rom.  10:12,  "For  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek:  for  the 
same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call 
upon  him.” 

Col.  3:11,“.  . . there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ 
is  all,  and  in  all.” 

Eph.  2:13-18,  “But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye 
who  sometimes  were  far  off  are  made  nigh 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he  is  our  peace, 
who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
us;  having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity, 
even  the  law  of  commandments  contained 
in  ordinances;  for  to  make  in  himself  of 
twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace;  and 
that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in 
one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the 
enmity  thereby:  and  came  and  preached 
peace  to  you  which  were  afar  off,  and  to 
them  that  were  nigh.  For  through  him  we 
both  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father.” 

Persons  who  respond  to  the  call  of  Christ 
in  love  and  obedience  enter  into  a new 
kind  of  fellowship  in  which  racial  barriers 


are  transcended.  New  Testament  and  Ana- 
baptist concepts  of  the  church  speak  very 
clearly  on  this  matter.  The  church  is  the 
body  of  Christ.  It  is  the  gathered  fellow- 
ship of  persons  who  are  committed  to  Him. 
It  is  the  family  of  God. 

The  church  is  a body  of  people  not  only 
with  right  ideas  and  beliefs,  but  also  with 
right  relationships  with  God  and  each  oth- 
er. It  is  the  society  of  new  people  who  have 
been  re-created  in  the  image  of  God.  Eph. 
4:24.  In  I Cor.  10:32  Paul  refers  to  three 
groups,  “Jews  . . . Gentiles  . . . the  church 
of  God,”  as  though  the  church  were  actual- 
ly a third  race. 

This  new  relationship  is  closer  than 
family  ties.  It  blocks  out  racial,  cultural, 
social,  economic,  lingual,  national,  and  re- 
ligious differences.  Gal.  3:28.  All  who  be- 
long to  Christ  are  one  in  Him,  the  common 
sons  and  daughters  of  a loving  heavenly 
Father  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  We 
are  one  in  that  we  have  one  Holy  Spirit. 

The  church,  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  has 
become  God’s  new  "chosen  people,”  super- 
seding all  other  barriers  or  divisions.  Even 
though  we  may  accept  all  of  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  clearly  reveal  to  us  the 
nature  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church, 
there  are  always  temptations  to  give  prac- 
tical, logical,  or  rationalized  reasons  for 
practicing  a segregated  church. 

The  New  Testament  concept  of  the 
church,  however,  goes  a step  farther  than  a 
mere  explanation  that  all  Christians  be- 
long to  the  universal  invisible  body  of  the 
church.  Our  Anabaptist  forefathers  clearly 
taught  that  the  church  is  a visible  church; 
that  Christ  was  in  her  midst  as  brother  met 
with  brother  in  a fellowship  relationship, 
(to  be  continued) 

Let  My  People  Go 

By  Hans  Hubert 

The  present  civil  rights  struggle  has  many 
parallels  with  the  Exodus  of  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
Negro  spirituals  and  freedom  songs  use  the 
words  and  symbolism  of  Exodus.  When  the 
slaves  sang,  “Let  My  People  Go,”  and  “No- 
body Knows  the  Trouble  I’ve  Seen,”  they 
identified  themselves  with  God’s  children 
of  long  ago. 

In  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  were  born  to 
labor. 

“They  [the  Egyptians]  embittered  their 
lives  by  hard  service,  making  them  work 
like  slaves  with  mortar  and  in  brick  and  in 
all  sorts  of  field  work”  (Ex.  1:14)  .* 

Before  long  even  the  slaves  themselves 
came  to  believe  that  this  was  all  they  were 
capable  of  doing.  Apathy  and  indifference 
set  in,  because  the  Egyptians  dealt  "shrewd- 
ly with  them,  so  they  may  increase  no 
farther”  (Ex.  1:10).* 
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But  they  kept  crying  out  and  their  cries 
ascended  to  God,  who  "looked  upon  the 
children  of  Israel  and  God  concerned  Him- 
self about  them"  (Ex.  2:25)  .* 

In  His  infinite  wisdom,  God  chose  to  lead 
one  of  their  own  into  the  privileged  edu- 
cational and  cultural  surroundings  of  the 
upper-class  Egyptian  power  structure.  Here 
Moses  rediscovered  in  his  own  life  the  ob- 
scured fact  that  the  capabilities  which  were 
prerequisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  fa- 
vored position  of  the  elite  were  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Egyptians.  And  when  God’s 
time  came,  He  said  to  Moses, 

"I  have  well  observed  the  misery  of  My 
people  in  Egypt,  and  I have  heard  their 
cry  ...  for  I know  their  sorrows”  (Ex. 
3:7).* 

And  Moses  returned  to  lead  them,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Egyptians,  toward  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey. 

Negro  leaders  of  today,  such  as  Martin 
Luther  King  and  James  Farmer,  have  also 
benefited  from  the  kind  of  education  that 
the  privileged  white  majority  takes  for 
granted.  But  just  as  Moses  returned  from 
Midian  to  help  his  people,  these  leaders 
identify  with  the  uneducated  Negro  masses, 
particularly  in  the  south, 

"choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 


Several  months  ago  a professor  was  re- 
turning to  the  campus  and  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  moving  his  belongings  into 
his  rented  house.  I asked  him,  "Richard, 
can  you  use  some  help  in  moving?”  He 
looked  at  me  with  surprise  and  said,  “Cal, 
you  are  the  first  person  who  has  offered  to 
help  me.  The  rest  have  all  been  very  friend- 
ly and  free  with  their  handshakes,  but  no- 
body offered  to  help  me.  This  is  over- 
whelming. Why  did  you  offer  to  help  me?” 
To  this  I replied  (without  reflection) , “I 
don’t  know.  I guess  it  is  just  the  natural 
thing  to  do.” 

Richard’s  question  and  my  answer  haunt- 
ed me  and  I began  to  reflect  why  I had 
offered  to  help,  and  why  I had  answered 
the  way  I did.  Suddenly  the  answer  came 
to  me:  “I  am  a Mennonite!  It  is  tradi- 
tionally Mennonite  to  help  one  another." 
This  realization  came  as  a profound  and 
gratifying  experience.  It  has  caused  me  to 
reflect  time  and  again  on  what  tradition  is, 
and  what  Mennonite  tradition  is. 

What  Is  Tradition? 

Before  delving  into  the  discussion  of  the 
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the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  sin  for  a season”  (Heb.  11:25),  as 
do  many  of  their  contemporaries  in  Holly- 
wood. These  leaders  have  returned  with  a 
vision,  and  as  living  proof  to  destroy  apathy 
and  the  myth  that  their  race  is  meant  to 
work  in  "mortar,  brick,  and  all  sorts  of 
field  work”  for  a dollar  a day,  while  their 
unscrupulous  oppressors  monopolize  for 
their  own  enjoyment  all  the  milk  and 
honey.  In  America,  these  rewards  are  sup- 
posed to  be  available  to  everyone. 

“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  and  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  . . . life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  (Declaration 
of  Independence) . 

Unless  we  want  for  our  neighbors  all 
that  we  want  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  right- 
ly be  called  Christians,  or  Americans.  What 
jobs,  education,  homes,  neighborhoods, 
friends,  churches  do  you  like  for  yourself, 
your  son,  your  loved  ones? 

"He  who  does  not  love  his  brother  whom 
he  has  seen,  is  not  able  to  love  God” 
(I  John  4:20).* 

Bronx,  N.Y. 

*The  Berkeley  Version  in  Modern  Eng- 
lish, by  Zondervan  Publishing  House. 


relation  of  tradition  to  the  individual’s 
ethical  life,  it  is  necessary  to  define  precise- 
ly what  I mean  by  tradition.  By  tradition 
I mean:  a deep-set  and  channeled  activity 
(thought  patterns  or  behavior  patterns)  in 
which  the  essence  of  a culture  or  social  sys- 
tem expresses  itself  in  strong  preference  to 
other  possible  ways.  (Cf.  Gordon  Willey, 
"Archaeological  Theories  and  Interpreta- 
tion: New  World,"  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Anthro- 
pology Today;  Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1953,  p.  373  f.)  The  important 
concepts  here  are:  (1)  deep-set  activity; 

(2)  expressing  the  essence  of  a group;  (3) 
consciously  chosen  in  preference  to  other 
possible  patterns. 

The  operation  of  tradition  can  best  be 
understood  by  looking  at  it  from  an  anthro- 
pological perspective.  Robert  Redfield  has 
given  us  a most  stimulating  perspective  of 
the  operation  of  tradition  which  is  very  use- 
ful in  our  discussion.  He  suggests  that  the 
great  civilizations  of  history  can  be  viewed 
as  consisting  of  two  traditions:  the  great 
tradition  and  the  little  tradition.  The  great 
tradition  is  composed  of  the  “reflective 
few,”  the  tradition  that  is  cultivated  in  the 
universities  and  in  the  towns.  The  little 
tradition  is  composed  of  “the  unreflective 
many,”  of  the  unlettered  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. Let  me  quote:  “The  (great)  tra- 
dition of  the  philosopher,  theologian,  and 


literary  man  is  a tradition  consciously  cul- 
tivated and  handed  down;  that  of  the  little 
people  is  for  the  most  part  taken  for  grant- 
ed and  not  submitted  to  much  scrutiny  or 
considered  refinement  and  improvement.” 
(Redfield,  Peasant  Society  and  Culture; 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1960.) 

Redfield  maintains  that  the  great  tradi- 
tion and  the  little  tradition  are  interde- 
pendent. The  basic  or  “kernel”  idea  nor- 
mally emerges  in  the  little  tradition  in 
myths  and  legends.  It  is  then  refined  and 
organized  by  the  great  tradition  and  “hand- 
ed back”  again  to  the  little  tradition.  He 
suggests  that  the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment arose  out  of  “tribal  peoples  and  re- 
turned to  peasant  communities  after  they 
had  been  subject  of  thought  by  philosophers 
and  theologians”  (op.  cit.,  p.  42).  Redfield 
proposes  that  this  “rhythm”  applies  to  all 
social  systems. 

This  interdependence  of  the  great  and 
little  traditions  he  maintains  also  applies  to 
smaller  societies  and  ethnic  groups.  Let  us 
accept  his  view  for  the  moment  and  see 
how  this  applies  to  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  basic 
genius  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  came 
from  the  more  rural  and  unlettered  seg- 
ment of  continental  Reformation  civiliza- 
tion. I for  one  am  not  convinced  that  the 
Anabaptists  were  “solid,  middle-class  burgh- 
ers" if  indeed  such  a thing  actually  existed 
at  this  time.  The  Anabaptist  believers  who 
went  to  the  stake  were  not  the  theologians 
and  philosophers,  but  the  villager  and  the 
craftsman. 

In  a very  short  time,  however,  the  Ana- 
baptist genius  was  "refined  and  reflected 
upon”  and  became  a “great  tradition”  and 
came  down  again  to  the  “lay”  segment  in 
the  form  of  the  confessions,  letters  of  men 
like  Menno  Simons  and  others,  and  the 
like.  The  lay  society  (and  this  is  a synonym 
that  Redfield  uses  for  the  little  tradition) 
had  received  back  its  original  idea  in  a re- 
fined and  organized  form,  from  the  “hierar- 
chical” (Redfield’s  term)  or  great  tradition. 

This  may  not  be  a convincing  interpreta- 
tion of  Anabaptism  in  historical  perspec- 
tive. But  Redfield’s  scheme  can  be  applied 
to  the  Anabaptist  system,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
contemporary  synchronic  form,  with  pos- 
sibly more  conviction.  We  Mennonites  have 
termed  our  tradition  the  "Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  tradition.”  Apart  from  its  historical 
connotation,  it  seems  to  me  Redfield’s  thesis 
has  some  interesting  implications.  We  can 
perceive  in  our  own  denomination  a "lay” 
tradition,  which  is  an  unreflecting  instinc- 
tual response  to  the  Anabaptist  genius 
(what  I felt  my  response  to  the  professor 
was) . This  we  call  the  Mennonite  tradi- 
tion. The  reflective  and  conscious  evalua- 
tion of  the  tradition  which  takes  place  in 
our  schools  and  other  intellectual  centers 
has  produced  in  my  generation  the  “Ana- 
baptist” tradition.  This  emerged  as  a con- 
scious re-evaluation  of  the  little  or  lay 
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tradition  and  "resurrected"  and/or  created 
a “grand  tradition”  which  was  and  is  being 
handed  back  to  the  little  tradition.  This 
campus  (meaning  the  men  and  women  who 
have  reflected  here)  has  been  a leader  in 
taking  the  tradition  from  the  "little”  so- 
ciety, and  refining  it,  has  given  it  back  to 
the  “little  people”  hoping  they  will  be  able 
to  understand  it  in  its  grandeur. 

So  far,  nothing  more  than  an  interesting 
typological  analysis  has  been  proposed 
which  may  have  no  consequence.  But  there 
is  a very  crucial  point  that  Redfield  makes: 
The  two  traditions  need  each  other.  The 
unreflective  “mass”  needs  the  reflective 
“few”  and  the  reflective  “few”  need  the 
unreflective  many.  Why?  Very  simply  this: 
every  society  needs  people  to  evaluate  the 
validity  of  a tradition,  but  needs  just  as 
badly  the  majority  who  will  carry  these  tra- 
ditions out.  The  tragedy  for  an  ethnic  sys- 
tem like  the  Mennonite  Church  occurs 
when  the  two  traditions  are  separated,  al- 
lowing either  to  die  out,  or  allowing  both 
to  operate  separately  without  interaction. 

The  Individual  and  Tradition 

The  best  solution  to  the  weakness  of 
tendency  for  the  two  traditions  to  want  to 
separate  is  to  have  both  traditions  operat- 
ing in  each  individual  and  congregation. 
This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  the 
problem,  namely,  the  individual  and  tradi- 
tion. 

Tradition  is  a most  significant  force  or 
factor  for  the  individual.  It  gives  the  in- 
dividual an  "Archimedes  point”  from  which 
to  begin.  He  has  to  use  it.  He  has  no  other 
alternative.  He  has  no  identity  without  a 
tradition.  But  he  can  use  it  in  many  ways: 

(1)  he  can  accept  it  totally;  (2)  he  can 
totally  reject  it;  (3)  he  can  form  a synthesis 
of  aspects  of  one  and  two.  But  in  any  case, 
he  has  to  come  to  grips  with  his  tradition. 

A Harvard  theologian  recently  told  me  of 
a young  Mennonite  graduate  student  who 
had  been  “reflecting”  upon  the  Anabaptist? 
(great?)  or  Mennonite?  (litt'e?)  tradition 
for  an  agonizing  three  years.  Just  recently 
he  left  the  Mennonite  Church  and  joined 
the  Episcopalian  Church.  He  would  illus- 
trate the  second  alternative,  but  neverthe- 
less, he  had  to  very  painfully  take  a look  at 
his  tradition  and  take  a position  on  it.  I 
know  this  fellow,  and  am  afraid  he  reflected 
upon  the  little  tradition  because  that  is  all 
he  knew  about.  It  seems  to  me  this  case 
illustrates  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
a taste  of  both  the  great  and  little  tradition 
when  one  begins  to  reflect.  Which  is  more 
unfortunate:  a person  who  reflects  on  the 
little  tradition  alone  or  a person  who  does 
not  reflect  at  all? 

This  points  up,  I believe,  the  difficulty 
facing  the  individual  as  he  comes  to  terms 
with  his  tradition.  Shall  he  reflect?  If  he 
reflects,  which  shall  he  reflect?  That  which 
he  knows?  Or  that  which  the  “thinkers” 
propose  to  be  the  “real”  essence  of  Ana- 


baptism?  Shall  he  accept  his  tradition?  Or 
shall  he  reject  it?  Which  part  shall  he  ac- 
cept or  reject? 

This  problem  can  be  pointed  up  or  ex- 
plicated by  dividing  it  into  parts.  The 
problem  emerges  for  several  reasons:  (1) 
Other  traditions  may  become  options  to  the 
person  involved.  Thus  a graduate  student 
has  other  traditions  presented  to  him  in  the 
literature  and  in  interpersonal  contact.  He 
then  begins  to  wonder  whether  his  tradi- 
tion (little  or  great)  is  after  all  the  best. 

(2)  Another  source  of  the  problem  may 
be  the  fact  that  other  traditions  have  in- 
filtrated his  tradition  so  that  he  does  not 
know  what  is  the  “pure”  tradition  and  may 
throw  it  out  because  of  this  unclearness. 
(Parenthetically,  I would  suggest  that  this 
dilemma  is  easily  solved  if  he  will  read  or 
listen  to  the  “reflective  great  tradition”  if 
the  denomination  has  one,  but  woe  to  him 
if  there  is  no  such!  My  Harvard  friend 
probably  did  not  reflect  upon  the  "great” 
tradition.) 

(3)  The  third  source  of  the  problem  for 
the  individual  could  be  the  nature  of  his 
“community.”  If  he  comes  from  an  unre- 
flective community,  a “little  society”  where 
tradition  is  accepted  blindly,  he  will  be  in 
misery  when  he  moves  into  the  larger  world 
and  meets  other  options.  If  there  has  been 
some  reflection  present,  he  will  have  a bet- 
ter chance  of  integrating  his  tradition  well. 

(4)  A final  source  of  the  problem  is  the 
nature  of  the  individual  himself.  Is  he  able 
to  accept  tradition  without  reflection,  or 
must  he  reflect  on  everything  he  accepts?  It 
seems  that  an  individual  must  be  flexible 
and  be  able  to  do  both  if  he  is  to  be  a 
functioning  member  of  society.  (An  im- 
portant qualifying  clause  must  be  inserted 
here.  I am  not  proposing  that  tradition 
must  not  be  challenged  and  changed.  By 
definition,  tradition  is  that  which  is  con- 
sidered most  desirable  in  the  face  of  other 
op,’ons.  As  other  options  change,  it  is 
clear  that  any  tradition  must  constantly  be 
re-evaluated  and  reflected  upon— which  is 
precisely  what  the  “great”  tradition  does,  it 
reflects  upon  its  own  validity.) 

What  Accept?  Reject? 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  problem 
facing  the  individual  and  his  tradition: 
How  can  the  individual  know  what  to  ac- 
cept and  what  to  reject?  He  is  caught  in  a 
dilemma  which  faces  every  person  who  tries 
to  come  to  terms  with  his  tradition.  On 
the  one  hand,  tradition  gives  every  single 
individual  his  point  or  orientation,  his  way 
of  viewing  reality.  He  is  what  his  tradition 
is.  On  the  other  hand,  every  individual 
senses  that  a blind  and  docile  acceptance 
of  a tradition  is  deadly— for  it  is  a hothouse 
conviction,  which  cannot  stand  up  under 
adverse  conditions. 

The  solution  to  this  dilemma  seems  to 
me  to  demand  (1)  that  every  individual 
must  belong  to  a tradition  and  realize  that 


he  does,  else  he  would  have  no  identity. 
(2)  That  every  individual  must  belong  to 
a "reflective  community”  within  that  tradi- 
tion, which  takes  the  little  tradition  and 
attempts  to  help  make  it  into  a great  tradi- 
tion. (3)  That  this  reflective  tradition  must 
commit  itself  to  be  in  touch  with  other 
great  traditions  so  as  to  check  itself  from 
being  in  reality  unreflective  and  the  little 
tradition  in  disguise. 

If  this  situation  obtains,  the  individual 
should  not  have  an  impossible  task  to  per- 
form in  coming  to  terms  with  his  own  tra- 
dition. If  the  three  above  conditions  have 
been  met,  then  I cannot  lament  the  loss  of 
a member  of  the  tradition  to  another  one. 
But  I am  confident  that  in  most  losses,  one 
or  any  combination  of  the  three  has  not 
been  present. 

The  Mennonite  tradition  will  stand  or 
fall  upon  whether  the  three  conditions 
above  have  been  met  for  the  individuals 
that  are  born  into  it.  This  means:  (1)  that 
the  Mennonite  Church  needs  to  have  a con- 
cise and  articulated  tradition  which  will 
give  the  “neophyte”  an  unmistakable  image 
of  what  it  feels  he  is  supposed  to  become; 

(2)  every  congregation  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  need  to  be  both  an  unreflective 
"lay”  fellowship  and  a reflective  fellowship 
where  the  tradition  is  constantly  and  hon- 
estly reviewed— on  the  basis  of  the  Bible; 

(3)  a constant  connection  with  other  tradi- 
tions must  be  maintained  to  guard  us  from 
unconsciously  becoming  a little  tradition 
when  we  mistakenly  suppose  we  are  care- 
fully reflecting  on  the  greatness  of  our  tra- 
dition. 

The  Bible  is  the  source  of  the  Mennonite 
tradition.  As  each  new  individual  joins  the 
stream  of  the  tradition,  it  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  go  back  to  the  Bible  to  see  whether 
the  tradition  is  correctly  reflecting  its  gen- 
ius. Any  insights  or  criticisms  of  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  individual  receives  must  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  tradition.  It  is 
immoral  for  him  to  hide  his  candle  under  a 
bushel,  or  run  off  with  his  candle,  for  every 
religious  Christian  tradition  is  in  fact  the 
result  of  the  interaction  of  individuals  over 
the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Paul  says:  “Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.”  I am  sure  that  he  included 
his  own  admonitions  in  that  command.  But 
the  important  points  to  be  made  are:  (1) 
the  letter  was  written  to  a fellowship  or 
congregation;  (2)  the  “reflecting”  or  the 
creation  of  the  “great  tradition”  was  to  be 
done  by  individuals  in  the  fellowship;  (3) 
it  is  imperative  that  all  the  contents  of  the 
tradition  must  be  consciously  considered 
and  adopted,  or  rejected,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A final  word  about  the  little  tradition.  I 
hope  I have  not  disparaged  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary, as  indicated  above,  to  carry  out  the 
great  tradition.  But  an  unreflective  little 
tradition  alone  is  deadly  for  the  tradition. 

(Continued  on  page  789) 
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MISSIONS 


Mennonites  lived  in  Canada  for  over  a 
century  before  they  organized  an  agency 
through  which  they  could  provide  relief 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  needy  people 
abroad. 

They  had,  of  course,  provided  aid  to 
neighbors  and  members  of  their  brother- 
hood throughout  their  history.  But  their 
vision  rarely  extended  beyond  their  own 
community  or  church  group.  This  is  under- 
standable when  one  considers  their  gen- 
erally poor  circumstances  and  limited  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world. 

In  1916,  Thomas  Reesor,  a Mennonite 
minister  in  Ontario,  appeared  before  a 
tribunal  in  behalf  of  a young  man  from 
his  church  who  was  claiming  exemption 
from  military  services  because  he  was  a con- 
scientious objector. 

After  the  hearing,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  tribunal  told  Reesor,  “I  am  granting 
this  exemption,  but  I think  that  you  are 
wrong  in  your  attitudes.  You  are  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  best  govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  you  are 
doing  nothing  to  show  your  appreciation.” 

Reesor  returned  home.  The  military  of- 
ficer’s statement  kept  turning  over  in  his 
mind.  He  felt  the  criticism  was  justified 
and  he  decided  that  something  needed  to 
be  done  about  it.  He  discussed  the  matter 
with  various  people  in  the  area. 

In  November,  1917,  a committee  met  to 
talk  about  the  issue  more  formally.  In  its 
minutes  the  committee  set  down  its  deter- 
mination “to  express  in  some  practical  man- 
ner to  the  military  representatives  of  Cana- 
da their  profound  gratitude  and  appreci- 
ation for  the  enjoyment  of  exemption  privi- 
leges granted  to  them  from  the  performance 
of  any  class  of  military  service." 

Eastern  Canada 

Thus  the  Nonresistant  Relief  Organiza- 
tion was  born  in  1918.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  committee  that  “We,  the  Nonresistant 
Relief  Organization,  recommend  that  gen- 
erous funds  be  raised  among  the  churches 
interested  which  shall  be  donated  as  a 
memorial  of  appreciation  for  the  privileges 
of  religious  liberty  and  freedom  from  mili- 
tary service.” 


YOUR  GENERAL  MISSION  AND  SERVICE  OFFICE 
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They  set  out  to  collect  $100  for  charitable 
purposes  for  every  Mennonite  young  man 
in  Canada  who  benefited  from  the  govern- 
ment's exemption  laws. 

Thomas  Reesor,  the  treasurer,  received  a 
check  of  $130  from  one  group.  He  wrote 
to  them  that  if  the  exemption  privileges 
did  not  mean  any  more  to  them  than  that, 
they  had  better  not  send  anything.  The 
group  soon  thereafter  sent  a check  for 
$3,500. 

By  March,  1919,  just  14  months  after  the 
appeal  was  officially  begun,  NRO  had 
raised  a total  of  $68,367.  They  turned  these 
funds  over  to  the  Canadian  government 
for  use  in  projects  which  were  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  military  cause.  The 
government  declined  the  money,  saying  that 
they  were  unable  to  use  the  funds  as  desig- 
nated. 

NRO  then  decided  to  give  the  money  to 
nongovernmental  relief  agencies  for  use  in 
Belgium,  France,  and  Armenia,  and  for  the 
support  and  education  of  soldiers’  children 
and  several  other  causes. 

Blowden  Davies,  an  Ontario  historian, 


writing  about  the  Mennonites’  new-found 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  world’s  needy, 
says:  “Into  the  quiet  homes  of  the  Men- 
nonites throughout  Canada  there  crept  a 
host  of  newcomers,  the  homeless,  the  hun- 
gry, the  ill-clad,  the  widowed,  the  orphaned, 
the  crippled,  and  the  grief-stricken.  The 
horizon  widened  and  . . . the  windows  in 
the  homes  of  Canadian  Mennonites  had 
opened  on  the  world.” 

The  Nonresistant  Relief  Organization’s 
efforts  focused  on  several  concerns.  It  raised 
money  for  relief,  prepared  a statement  that 
told  the  story  of  those  who  faced  military 
service,  gave  guidance  on  the  purchase  of 
government  bonds,  and,  later,  it  joined 
hands  with  Mennonites  from  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  give  as- 
sistance to  the  Mennonites  of  Russia  dur- 
ing the  famine  of  the  early  1920’s. 

From  April,  1924,  to  February,  1937, 
NRO  was  inactive.  The  civil  war  in  Spain 
prompted  its  revival  in  1937. 

The  NRO  membership  consisted  of  the 
Ontario  Mennonite  Conference,  the  Amish 
Mennonites,  the  Waterloo- Markham  Men- 
nonites, the  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  (United  Mis- 
sionary Church).  In  1939  the  General  Con- 
ference and  Mennonite  Brethren  churches 
of  Ontario  and  the  Stirling  Avenue  Men- 
nonite Church,  Kitchener,  also  joined. 

With  the  threat  of  war  hanging  heavily 
over  Europe,  the  NRO  saw  that  it  needed 
to  act  on  two  urgent  matters:  (1)  the  giving 
of  relief  to  the  victims  of  the  fighting  in 
Spain  and  elsewhere  and  (2)  the  making  of 
arrangements  for  an  alternative  service  to 
the  military  draft  which  was  being  seriously 
considered  by  the  government. 

Arrangements  were  quickly  made  to  work 
co-operatively  with  the  MCC  in  Spain  and 
continental  Europe.  And  the  Conference  of 


The  MCC  (Canada)  executive  committee:  J.  J.  Thiessen,  Saskatoon,  Sask.;  T.  E.  Friesen,  Altona, 
Man.;  Newton  Gingrich,  vice-chairman,  Markham,  Ont.;  David  P.  Neufeld,  chairman,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  C.  J.  Rempel,  secretary-treasurer,  Kitchener,  Ont.;  E.  J.  Swalm,  Duntroon,  Ont.;  and 
Harvey  Plett,  Steinbach,  Man.  Headquarters  are  located  at  104  Princess  Street,  Winnipeg  2, 
Man. 


MCC  ( Canada ) was  begun  in  December,  1963.  Here 
is  the  history  behind  its  formation. 

Relief  and  Service  in  Canada 

By  Larry  Kehler 
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Historic  Peace  Churches  of  Ontario,  which 
was  formed  in  1940,  became  responsible  for 
the  churches’  peace  concerns. 

The  Ontario  churches  engaged  in  stren- 
uous relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  during 
the  war.  The  NRO  treasurer  received 
$142,020  in  cash  between  1939  and  1944, 
and  $40,000  worth  of  clothing  and  bedding 
were  shipped. 

In  1944  a clothing  center  was  opened  in 
Kitchener.  This  service  has  been  main- 
tained through  the  years.  The  center  has 
been  moved  several  times  during  its  twenty- 
year  history,  but  it  is  now  permanently 
located  in  its  new  quarters  at  50  Kent 
Avenue,  Kitchener. 

It  processes  and  bales  contributed  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  school  supplies,  Christmas 
and  layette  bundles,  and  other  items.  The 
baled  items  are  sent  overseas  to  places  desig- 
nated by  the  MCC  office  at  Akron,  Pa. 

NRO  did  not  become  inactive  after 
World  War  II  as  it  did  after  the  first 
World  War.  It  maintained  a strong  pro- 
gram through  the  1950's  and  in  the  60’s.  Its 
financial  records  show  that  between  1950 
and  1961  its  13,000  members  contributed 
$384,604  in  cash  and  many  tons  of  material 
aid  goods. 

Western  Canada 

The  relief  efforts  of  the  Mennonites  liv- 
ing in  western  Canada  began  in  1920  when 
word  reached  them  of  the  great  famine  in 
Russia.  In  October,  1920,  a meeting  was 
held  in  Regina,  Sask.,  to  organize  a central 
committee  to  be  in  charge  of  a united 
Canadian  relief  program  for  the  suffering 
brethren  in  Russia.  It  was  agreed  that  if  at 
all  possible  the  relief  work  should  be  done 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  Mennonites 
of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  formed  at  Regina  was  in- 
strumental a few  years  later  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Mennonite  Board  of 
Colonization,  which  was  active  till  1960 
and  then  merged  with  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Relief  Committee  to  form  the  Canadian 
Mennonite  Relief  and  Immigration  Council 
(CMRIC). 

The  membership  of  CMRIC  and  the  two 
committees  which  it  succeeded  was  made 
up  of  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Mennonite 
Brethren  Conference. 

The  Canadian  Mennonite  Board  of  Colo- 
nization (CMBC)  was  formed  in  1922  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  the 
movement  of  Mennonite  immigrants  from 
Russia  to  Canada. 

Through  the  work  of  CMBC  over  21,000 
Mennonites  were  brought  to  Canada  dur- 
ing the  1920’s.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road extended  credit  amounting  to  $1,767,- 
398  for  the  transportation  of  these  people. 

David  Toews,  one  of  the  founders  of 
CMBC  and  its  long-time  chairman,  stressed 
that  this  colonization  effort  was  a mission- 
ary project  based  on  faith.  There  was,  how- 


ever, strong  opposition  in  some  Mennonite 
communities  to  the  credit  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  with  the  CPR.  The 
principal  of  the  loan  was  paid  by  1946. 
Most  of  the  interest  which  had  accrued  on 
the  loan,  amounting  to  approximately 
$1%  million,  was  canceled  by  the  CPR. 

Following  World  War  II  the  coloniza- 
tion board  again  helped  in  the  movement 
of  Mennonite  immigrants  from  Europe  and 
South  America  to  Canada.  Between  1947 
and  1961  it  assisted  12,052  individuals.  This 
involved  an  outlay  of  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion for  transportation,  most  of  which  was 
advanced  by  relatives  of  the  immigrants. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Relief  Commit- 
tee was  established  in  1940  to  carry  on  re- 
lief work  abroad.  It  had  a very  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  colonization  board  and 
in  1960  the  two  were  merged. 

Up  to  1954,  most  of  MCRC’s  funds  were 
sent  to  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Since  that  time  a large  portion  of  their 
funds  have  been  sent  directly  to  MCRC- 
sponsored  projects  in  Paraguay. 

From  1947  to  1961,  MCRC  received  a 
total  of  $1,088,451  in  cash  contributions. 
Of  this  amount,  $376,481  was  forwarded  to 
the  MCC  and  $374,160  was  used  for  projects 
in  Paraguay. 

In  I960,  the  Canadian  Mennonite  Relief 
and  Immigration  Council  opened  a cloth- 
ing center  in  Yarrow,  B.C.,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  material  aid  contributions  for 
distribution  overseas  by  MCC.  During  its 
first  four  years  of  operation  the  center 
processed  439,074  pounds  of  goods. 

There  is  a third  relief  committee  in 
western  Canada— the  Canadian  Mennonite 
Relief  Committee.  It  was  founded  in  1940 
and  has  a membership  of  approximately 
17,000.  The  Bergthaler,  Old  Colony,  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Mission,  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Brethren,  Church  of  God  in 


Christ  Mennonite,  and  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite churches  are  members.  With  a few 
exceptions,  its  supporting  congregations  are 
all  in  Manitoba. 

The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  CMRC,  says,  “A  common  back- 
ground, common  experiences  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  peace  problems  in  World 
War  1,  and  a common  position  relative  to 
alternative  service  in  World  War  II  were 
the  bonds  which  united  these  churches  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a united  peace  wit- 
ness. 

Financially,  CMRC  had  its  peak  year  in 
1949  when  cash  contributions  amounted  to 
$76,328.  In  the  1950's  they  declined  to  be- 
low $10,000  but  by  the  early  60’s  they  had 
risen  to  $30,000  again. 

Most  of  CMRC's  funds  have  been  chan- 
neled through  MCC,  but  it  has  also  carried 
on  special  projects  in  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
and  at  home.  These  special  endeavors  in- 
cluded the  support  of  a hospital  in  Cuau- 
htemoc, Mexico,  and  an  educational  train- 
ing institute  in  Menno  Colony,  Paraguay, 
and  the  supplying  of  seed  grain  to  Men- 
nonites at  Matheson,  Ont.,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Canada  from  Mexico. 

The  Canadian  Mennonite  Relief  Com- 
mittee, Canadian  Mennonite  Relief  and 
Immigration  Council,  Nonresistant  Relief 
Organization,  and  the  Conference  of  His- 
toric Peace  Churches  will  soon  turn  their 
activities  over  to  the  recently  formed  MCC 
(Canada). 

Each  of  these  organizations  has  served 
well.  It  is  hoped  and  prayed  that  MCC 
(Canada)  will  be  a step  forward.  There  are 
many  indications  that  it  will  be. 

This  is  really  a story  of  how  Canadian 
Mennonites  have  converted  their  privilege 
of  exemption  from  military  service  into 
service  for  Christ’s  sake. 


In  Memoriam 

Mary  Jean  Yoder,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jonathan  and 
Fyrne  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Madhya 
Pradesh,  India,  March  26,  1939.  She  attended 
school  at  Woodstock,  in  northern  India,  at  Bethany 
Christian  High  School  near  Goshen,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Goshen  College  in  1960.  In  the  fall  of 
1960  she  entered  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine,  graduating  with  honors  on  June  8,  1964. 

According  to  plans  she  and  Wayne  Clemens,  of 
Souderton,  Pa.,  were  to  be  married  on  June  27, 
and  she  was  going  to  begin  her  internship  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  on  July  1.  But  on  June  13  she  died  at 
the  Goshen  Hospital  as  a result  of  multiple  in- 
juries sustained  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Goshen. 

Mary  Jean  was  highly  gifted,  yet  withal  she  was 
humble  and  selfless  in  her  relations  with  others. 
She  had  a sunny  disposition,  was  highly  self-disciplined,  and  had  planned  to  give  her  life 
to  the  needy  in  the  service  of  Christian  medicine.  Her  friends  wish  to  thank  God  for  the 
priceless  privilege  of  her  fellowship  for  these  years. 


Mary  Jean  Yoder 
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My  Purpose 

By  Mary  Jean  Yoder 


I have  gotten  to  the  place  where  I must 
choose  whether  I will  assume  God  exists  or 
that  He  does  not. 

The  reason  this  question  has  come  up  at 
all  is  because  I refuse  to  have  a borrowed 
"experience.”  True,  other  people  believe 
in  God’s  existence,  but  I cannot  from  seeing 
their  conviction.  I must  put  it  forward 
for  myself.  Only  in  this  way  would  I have 
anything  to  share  with  others. 

Only  this  way  would  I have  a message  to 
give  to  others;  one  based  on  my  own  con- 
viction—whether  it  be  similar  to  the  convic- 
tion of  others  or  not  does  not  really  matter 
here. 

And  in  many  ways,  in  fact,  in  all  ways,  I 
cannot  say  the  belief  in  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  God  is  not  a conviction, 
but  an  assumption.  The  conviction  part  of 
the  issue  is  that  I must  decide  which  side  of 
this  assumption  I am  going  to  take.  I am 
convinced  I must  make  a decision. 

I have  been  brought  up  in  a Christian 
environment  and  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  which  side  of  this  assumption  I will 
take.  But  I do  not  want  to  even  do  that 
which  is  expected  of  me  to  do;  I must  do 
that  which  I choose  to  do,  for  it  can  be  no 
one  else's  decision  but  mine. 

If  I assume  God  does  not  exist,  my  whole 
life’s  center  is  nothing,  for  I cannot  think 
of  anything  reliable  enough  on  which  to 
base  everything.  It  is  probably  not  impos- 
sible to  live  this  way,  for  many  people 
claim  to  have  this  assumption  who  are  alive 
today. 

But  if  there  is  no  God,  there  is  no  reason 
for  my  being  here  on  earth— I merely  hap- 
pen to  be  here,  when  and  where  I am.  I 
merely  exist,  and  I exist  for  no  reason  at 
all.  Also,  I must  say,  I do  not  particularly 
enjoy  living  here.  My  mind  is  tortured  by 
conflicting  desires:  I want  to  study  because 
it  is  interesting,  but  I don’t  want  to  study 
because  it  is  what  I am  supposed  to  do;  I 
want  to  get  up  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
enjoy  it,  but  I don’t  want  to  get  up  in  the 


morning  because  it  means  I can  rest  no 
more. 

I want  new  responsibility  because  it 
means  challenge;  I do  not  want  it  because 
it  means  difficulty  and  trial.  For  this  reason 
I hate  living  and  would  see  no  reason  to 
continue  living  if  I believe  there  is  no  God. 

If  I believe  there  is  a God,  this  immedi- 
ately puts  upon  me  certain  requirements.  1 
must  recognize  this  God  or,  if  I choose  not 
to,  I am  defying  Him.  If  there  is  a God,  my 
life  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  recog- 
nize this  God. 

If  it  chooses  to  defy  Him,  this  is  then  the 
purpose  of  this  life.  If  it  chooses  to  recog- 
nize Him,  this  is  then  the  purpose  of  this 
life. 

My  conclusion  is  this:  I do  not  choose  to 
assume  God  does  not  exist  because  I want 
to  assume  I am  here  for  a reason— because 
of  something.  This  means  I want  to  assume 
God  does  exist.  Here  again  I may  choose 
to  defy  or  to  recognize  this  God  as  my  life’s 
reason. 

And  my  choice  is  this:  I choose  to  recog- 
nize God. 

Therefore  I am  not  my  own.  I belong  to 
this  God  who  has  placed  me  here  for  a pur- 
pose. I belong  to  this  God  because  I have 
chosen  to  recognize  Him  as  God.  For  what 
reason  has  God  placed  me  here? 

This  is  where  my  experience  and  my  de- 
cisions are  not  adequate— for  I am  asking, 
What  is  the  meaning  of  history?  Through 
various  acts  God  continually  reminded  man 
to  recognize  Him  as  God. 

God,  can  I say,  is  dependent  on  man  for 
only  this— to  recognize  Him  as  God.  Man 
chose  to  defy  but  even  then  God  was  will- 
ing to  forgive  this  and  still  accept  men  as 
subjects.  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  to  show 
God’s  supremacy.  He  was  defied;  He  for- 
gave. 

My  assumption  must  conclude  in  this 
way:  Since  I have  chosen  to  recognize  God, 
since  I am  no  longer  my  own,  since  He  has 
forgiven  my  defiance  and  accepted  me  as 


His  subject,  my  duty  to  this  God  becomes 
to  find  out  what  He  expects  of  me.  And 
this  I cannot  know  except  by  living.  Mis- 
takes I will  make  and  have  made— but  I 
press  forward. 


Missions  Today 


It’s  Budget  Time 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

The  new  church  year  begins  October 
first.  Many  congregations  also  begin  their 
new  fiscal  year  on  this  date.  Financial  plan- 
ning for  the  new  year  is  therefore  in  process 
now.  Church  councils  are  appointing 
finance  committees  and  they  wili  soon  be 
gathering  facts  and  figures  for  the  new 
financial  year. 

Planned  giving,  as  the  name  implies,  re- 
quires advance  planning.  I think  one 
should  no  longer  need  to  argue  in  favor  of 
conducting  the  finances  of  a church,  as  well 
as  our  own  personal  giving,  in  a careful 
and  systematic  manner.  There  certainly  is 
no  virtue  in  simply  passing  the  collection 
plate  and  having  people  drop  into  it  what 
they  happen  to  have  along  or  according  to 
how  they  feel  at  the  moment,  and  conduct- 
ing our  church  financial  program  on  this 
basis.  We  do  not  run  any  other  of  our 
affairs  in  this  haphazard  manner,  and  we 
should  not  excuse  our  slothfulness  in  this 
important  matter  by  pretending  we  are 
thus  following  as  the  Spirit  leads. 

Our  expected  income  during  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year  is  the  first  consideration. 
There  may  or  there  may  not  be  many  un- 
certain factors  here.  Generally  we  can  have 
a fairly  good  idea,  in  our  present  stable 
and  expanding  economy,  of  what  our  in- 
come is  likely  to  be.  This  is  then  the  basis 
on  which  we  should  give  “as  God  hath 
prospered.” 

Our  past  year’s  giving  is  the  next  con- 
sideration. If  I make  any  claim  for  tax 
deductible  giving,  I should  know  exactly 
how  much  I gave  to  legitimate  church  and 
benevolent  causes  during  the  past  year.  I 
should  figure  it  out  per  Sunday’s  giving  by 
dividing  the  total  by  fifty-two.  If  I have 
paid  tax  on  an  income  of  four  thousand 
dollars,  a tenth  comes  to  approximately 
eight  dollars  per  Sunday.  If  I missed  one 
Sunday,  it  means  sixteen  dollars  the  next 
Sunday.  It  is  this  kind  of  careful  calcula- 
tion that  makes  us  really  honest  in  what  we 
pretend  to  be  giving. 

The  Lord  does  not  need  our  money.  He 
wants  our  personal  love  and  devotion.  But 
are  not  our  professions  of  love  and  devo- 
tion hollow  hypocrisy  if  we  do  not  prove 
them  by  liberal  giving? 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


Note: 

Among  many  other  original  devotional  notes  left  by  Mary  Jean,  we  found 
the  above.  It  is  so  nice  to  say  there  is  a divine  purpose  when  tragedy  strikes.  It  is 
harder  to  say  there  is  a divine  plan  for  me  day  by  day  and  then  to  live  and  work 
as  if  we  believed  it— from  sunrise  every  day  to  sunset  every  day.  Mary  Jean  really 
did  just  this  very  thing. 

The  General  Mission  Board  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  sponsoring  a Mary  Jean  Yoder 
Memorial  Fund  for  helping  to  educate  medical  missionaries.  We  hope  the  fund 
will  become  of  sufficient  size  so  that  only  the  income  will  be  used,  and  the  fund 
will  last  indefinitely.  The  Board  will  be  glad  to  accept  your  contributions  to 
this  fund. 

—Jonathan  and  Fyme  Yoder, 

Mary  Jean’s  father  and  mother. 
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emission  news 


International  Evangelical 
Radio  Station  Approved 

Swiss  government  approval  was  an- 
nounced in  June  for  Europe’s  first  all-Euro- 
pean-sponsored evangelical  radio  station, 
providing  the  problem  of  wave  lengths  and 
finances  can  be  worked  out.  Directed  and 
staffed  by  evangelicals  from  Europe,  plans 
call  for  the  setting  up  of  a powerful  trans- 
mitter in  Switzerland  to  reach  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Samuel  Gerber,  director  of  Worte  des 
Lebens,  German  language  program  of  Men- 
nonite  Broadcasts,  was  re-elected  to  the 
Swiss  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  International  Protestant  Transmit- 
ter Association  (EPI) , sponsor  of  the  pro- 
jected radio  station.  Bro.  Gerber  is  also 
director  of  the  Mennonite  Bible  School  in 
Liestal,  Switzerland,  and  a Mennonite  pas- 
tor. 

Trans  World  Radio,  an  American-oper- 
ated evangelical  radio  station,  has  been  in 
broadcast  operation  from  Monte  Carlo  in 
Europe  for  the  past  several  years.  This 
station  carries  the  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
Italian  broadcasts  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Literature  Association 
in  Japan  Moves  Ahead 

The  first  joint  issue  of  IZUMI,  the  paper 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  churches  in  Japan,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  June  and  has  been  well  re- 
ceived in  all  areas.  The  united  literature 
effort  in  that  country  lends  much-needed 
spiritual  help  to  all  our  small  groups  scat- 
tered throughout  Japan. 

Serving  as  editor  Homma-san  brings  to 
the  paper  a good  Bible  training  and  five 
years’  experience  in  the  pastorate.  He  con- 
tinues to  serve  in  preaching  assignments  at 
Honan-cho  in  Tokyo. 

Although  Bro.  Homma  serves  as  editor  in 
chief  and  materials  are  gathered,  published, 
and  sent  out  from  Tokyo,  area  assistants  co- 
operate, making  the  paper  speak  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  needs  of  all  areas. 

Other  projects  being  considered  are  lead- 
ership training  materials,  writer  training 
courses,  and  printed  church  bulletins. 

Projects  now  under  way  are  the  transla- 
tion and  publishing  of  These  Are  My  Peo- 
ple and  a compilation  of  testimonies  of 
those  who  have  died  for  their  faith.  Local 
testimonies,  as  well  as  selections  from  Coals 
of  Fire  and  other  sources,  will  be  used,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  way  of  love. 

At  present  it  is  necessary  to  subsidize  the 
literature  program  to  bring  these  materials 
to  readers  at  a reasonable  price  In  addi- 
tion, convening  twice  a year  from  far  cor- 
ners of  Japan  involves  a heavy  financial 
and  time  burden,  but  the  members  of  the 


church  there  are  encouraged  by  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being  made  in  this  co-operative 
effort. 

Reader  Follows  Herald 
Suggestion 

A letter  to  the  treasurer’s  office  in  late 
August  contained  the  following  note:  “I 
am  following  the  suggestion  of  the  editor  of 
the  Gospel  Herald  a few  weeks  ago— to 
give  one  day’s  salary  (more  or  less)  as  a 
plus  offering  for  missions.  Hope  hundreds 
of  our  employed  people  throughout  the 
membership  will  follow  suit.” 

Attached  to  the  note  was  a check  for  $25. 

Overseas  Notes 

Brazil 

Mission  work  in  Araguacema  is  being  in- 
creased mainly  through  an  economic  devel- 
opment program  in  agriculture.  John  and 


Outstanding  among  the  new  Christians  in  Ser- 
taozinho,  Brazil,  is  a young  lawyer,  Dr.  Ruy, 
here  studying  with  Glenn  Musselman.  Since 
his  conversion  Dr.  Ruy  is  reconsidering  his  life 
vocation.  He  considers  halting  his  law  profes- 
sion and  studying  at  least  a year  at  the  semi- 
nary in  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 


This  past  year  the  Moniadade  (young  people’s 
group)  at  the  church  in  the  Moema  area  of 
Sao  Paulo  has  become  more  active  in  witness- 
ing in  their  city.  Small  groups  go  out  to  con- 
duct Bible  classes,  home  visitation,  and  door- 
to-door  canvassing.  They  have  also  been  assist- 
ed by  their  pastor  Peter  Sawatsky  in  conduct- 
ing street  meetings. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

We  thank  God  for  the  many  channels 
through  which  the  mission  of  the  church  is 
being  carried  forward  by  our  Mennonite 
brotherhood.  Through  our  mission  boards, 
both  general  and  district,  a large  group  of 
dedicated  missionaries,  Mission  Associates, 
and  service  workers  are  witnessing  today  in 
many  mission  fields  at  home  and  overseas. 

This  is  well  shown  by  the  way  the  work 
of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities  has  been  blessed  during 
the  past  50  years.  The  fifty-year  anniversary 
just  held  on  Aug.  26-30  on  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite School  Campus  by  the  Lancaster 
Conference  highlights  the  extent  to  which 
the  witness  of  the  church  has  been  blessed 
through  the  Eastern  Board  over  these  years. 
Currently,  the  overseas  program  of  the 
Eastern  Board  represents  witnessing  in 
seven  overseas  fields,  with  a staff  of  182 
overseas  mission  workers.  We  thank  God 
for  this  dedicated  group  of  mission  workers, 
their  supporting  churches,  and  those  who 
have  directed  the  work  of  the  board. 

Let  us  pray  that  God  may  continue  to 
bless  the  church’s  program  being  admin- 
istered through  the  Eastern  Board. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


Isabelle  Blough  leave  this  month  for  Goias 
to  take  up  positions  at  the  meat-packing 
plant  in  Araguacema.  The  plant  should 
provide  steady  employment  for  30  persons 
from  the  district  and  stimulate  local  econ- 
omy. Its  operation  will  provide  stimulation 
(help  and  aid)  for  Mildred  Eichelberger’s 
ranch,  which  was  originally  inspired  by 
John  Howard  Yoder’s  book,  As  You  Go. 

This  year  Brazil  celebrated  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  Mennonite  work  there  The 
four  congregations  in  that  country  now 
have  1 1 1 members.  Work  in  Sao  Paulo  is 
also  finding  good  response. 

“Like  other  South  American  countries,” 
writes  Nelson  Litwiller,  “Brazil  is  faced 
with  fairly  serious  economic  difficulties.  In 
the  past  years  these  problems  have  brought 
opposing  elements  to  the  verge  of  civil  war 
. . . but  the  doors  of  opportunity  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  witnessing  to  the 
love  of  God  are  still  open.” 

The  work  in  Brazil  is  supplemented  by 
literature  evangelists  in  four  locations. 

Uruguay 

Church  growth  in  Uruguay  has  also  been 
notable  and  inter-Mennonite  projects  stim- 
ulate the  work  there.  The  seminary  in 
Montevideo  has  been  an  active  influence 
toward  Mennonite  unity  but  is  still  faced 
with  a number  of  problems. 

Among  these  is  the  need  to  appeal  to  two 
or  three  cultures  and  to  maintain  a cur- 
riculum based  on  two  languages,  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Spanish. 

A project  which  has  grown  out  of  inter- 
Mennonite  co-operation  is  the  bookstore  in 
Asuncion,  Paraguay.  Most  of  the  support 
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for  this  comes  from  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  and  our  Board,  but 
local  churches  are  taking  up  the  challenge 
and  helping. 


Ghana 

Despite  the  uncertain  political  situation 
in  Ghana  the  15  congregations  in  the  coun- 
try have  227  members  and  we  still  support 
a medical  and  witness  program  there.  The 
congregations  are  under  the  leadership  of 


Village  folk  standing  in  front  of  the  hospital 
in  Accra,  Ghana,  where  they  have  just  finished 
singing  in  the  various  wards.  Both  patients 
and  choir  enjoyed  the  service  immensely. 

catechists  in  the  church,  but  they  are  en- 
couraged and  assisted  by  missionaries  who 
provide  sermon  and  study  outlines  for 
them. 

Nigeria 

Cecil  and  Judy  Miller  have  just  returned 
from  Nigeria  where  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  a VS  unit  and  an 
agricultural  demonstration  program.  The 
Millers  are  happy  with  their  work  in  two 
small  villages  and  the  acceptance  of  new 
agricultural  techniques  among  a number  of 
the  farmers.  Through  their  efforts  a good 
basis  has  been  set  for  the  Robert  Stauffers, 
Clair  Brennemans,  and  VS-ers  Glen  Wenger 
and  Kenneth  Yoder  presently  on  the  field. 

India 


S.  N.  Solomon,  acting  principal  of  the  Men- 
nonite Higher  Secondary  School  in  Dhamtari, 
India,  and  Ruth  Pershadi,  now  engaged  in 
further  study  at  Goshen  College,  pose  with 
some  students  in  front  of  the  school. 


A new  bookstore  is  being  opened  in 
Ranchi,  India,  and  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  Paul  Kniss.  An  obstetrical 
wing  has  been  added  to  the  hospital  at 
Dhamtari  and  the  program  in  the  high 
school  there  is  being  strengthened  under 
the  principalship  of  Stephen  Solomon.  In 
an  attempt  to  accent  the  education  there, 
Ruth  Pershadi  is  studying  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege this  year  and  Jehoash  Harishchandra 
at  Ohio  State  University.  Bro.  Harish- 
chandra is  studying  school  administration. 

The  church  in  India  faces  many  prob- 
lems not  the  least  among  which  is  the 
changing  economic  structure.  In  the  Raipur 
district,  where  the  Mennonite  Church  is  lo- 
cated, urbanization  and  industrial  growth 
have  increased  at  a fantastic  rate. 

Israel 

In  Israel  our  Board  co-operates  in  the 
Nes  Ammim  effort,  an  interdenominational 
and  international  agricultural  venture.  A 
Christian  tourist  agency  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  this  to  help  tour- 
ists in  the  country  interested  in  Christian 
sites. 

Political,  religious,  and  social  structures 
will  forbid  a full  Christian  message,  but 
opportunities  for  testimony  are  found  in 
many  ways  at  the  bookstore  at  Tel  Aviv 
where  the  Paul  Swarrs  serve. 

Interdenominational 
Ocean  Service  Contributes 
to  MCC 

At  an  interdenominational  worship  serv- 
ice held  aboard  the  S.S.  President  Cdeveland 
on  Aug.  2,  an  offering  taken  for  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  netted  $100. 

According  to  the  chief  purser,  this  was 
the  largest  single  offering  ever  taken  on  a 
voyage  of  the  S.S.  Cleveland.  The  offering 
was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  non-Men- 
nonite  missionaries  on  the  planning  com- 
mittee of  the  worship  service. 

The  money  will  be  distributed  by  MCC 
for  famine  relief  in  India. 

At  the  worship  service,  Paul  Boschman, 
a General  Conference  Mennonite  mission- 
ary en  route  to  Japan,  led  the  singing. 

Bible  Correspondence  Course 
Directors  Meet 

Directors  of  Bible  Correspondence 
Courses  offered  through  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  met  in 
Scottdale  on  Aug.  14  for  general  consulta- 
tion and  a re-evaluation  of  the  courses  now 
offered. 

Present  were  David  Augsburger  of  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Wilbur  Hostetler,  Direc- 
tor of  Home  Bible  Studies  with  the  Board 
at  Elkhart,  John  Henry  Kraybill,  Howard 
Charles,  and  Paul  M.  Lederach,  director  of 
Curriculum  Development  with  the  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  Daniel  Sanchez, 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  is  present- 
ly studying  curriculum  planning  at  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  attended  the 
meeting  as  an  observer. 


David  Augsburger  reported  that  there  are 
40,000  English  language  enrollments  in  the 
courses  offered  through  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, the  largest  number  studying  course 
one.  Of  these  persons  70-80  per  cent  are 
from  non-Mennonite  backgrounds  and  17 
per  cent  have  no  church  affiliation.  He  also 
proposed  that  a course  be  designed  on 
Christian  evidences  to  precede  course  one 
and  one  dealing  with  family  life. 

Thirteen  thousand  persons  are  enrolled 
with  Elkhart,  908  of  whom  are  currently 
studying.  Wilbur  Hostetler  also  reported 
that  30  per  cent  of  these  enrollees  are 
prisoners. 

Paul  M.  Lederach  reviewed  the  possi- 
bility of  experimenting  with  programed  in- 
struction in  the  correspondence  course  pro- 
gram. Several  denominations  are  already  at 
work  testing  this  type  of  teaching  ministry. 

Among  other  matters  discussed  were  par- 
ticular difficulties  with  the  present  courses 
and  ways  of  improving  them.  Members 
present  were  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  studied  critiques  on  the  courses 
prior  to  the  next  meeting  in  Scottdale  on 
Dec.  5. 

Captive  Pax  Man  to  Have 
Terminated  Service 

Pax  man  Daniel  Gerber,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
was  to  have  terminated  his  three-year  assign- 
ment in  Vietnam  on  Aug.  31,  1964.  Gerber 
was  captured  by  the  Viet  Cong  at  Ban- 
methuot,  Vietnam,  in  May,  1962.  He  had 
been  loaned  by  the  MCC  to  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance’s  leprosarium  lo- 
cated eight  miles  south  of  Banmethuot. 

Gerber  was  one  of  three  American  church 
workers  kidnaped  by  communist  guerrillas. 
The  other  two  were:  Dr.  Eleanor  A.  Vietti 
of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Archie  Mitchell  of 
Ellensburg,  Wash.  They  are  believed  to  be 
alive  and  being  used  to  do  medical  work 
for  the  Viet  Cong. 

Service  Opportunities  Presented 
at  MYF  Convention 

With  the  aid  of  seven  men  and  a co- 
ordinating secretary  from  the  General  Mis- 
sion Board,  MYF  Convention  presented 
many  of  the  unique  service  opportunities 
open  to  the  young  persons  attending. 

Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  Relief  and  Serv- 
ice, John  Lehman,  Director  of  Voluntary 
Service,  Don  McCammon,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  VS,  and  Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr.,  in  charge 
of  the  short-term  program,  all  served  in 
various  roles  to  present  the  challenge  of 
Christian  service.  They  were  aided  in  this 
endeavor  by  Delvin  Nussbaum,  personnel 
director  for  VS,  and  Marva  Stutzman,  who 
served  as  a co-ordinating  secretary. 

All  were  involved  in  service  counseling 
and  along  with  Kermit  Derstine,  pastor  of 
the  Akron  Mennonite  Church,  and  Dorsa 
Mishler,  personnel  secretary  at  Elkhart,  in- 
terviewed a number  of  persons  interested 
in  future  service  with  the  Board.  Dick  Mar- 
tin counseled  prospective  I-W  workers.  In 
addition,  the  Relief  and  Service  office  had 
contacts  with  the  convention  through  Life 
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Team  II  (who  have  just  finished  their 
period  of  service)  and  Life  Team  III. 

Workshops  with  a relief  and  service  em- 
phasis also  attracted  persons  at  the  conven- 
tion. John  Lehman  directed  one  in  com- 
munity development,  Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr., 
and  John  Eby  of  the  Eastern  Board,  on  the 
inner-city,  and  Don  McCammon,  another 
on  institutional  service. 

Opportunities  for  overseas  service  were 
presented  in  a workshop  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Paul  Kraybill  of  the  Eastern  Board 
and  Wilbert  Shenk  of  MCC. 

There  will  be  no  convention  next  year, 
but  an  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  serv- 
ice work  for  1 ,000  persons  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  work  camps  and  Summer 
VS.  These  service  openings  will  be  pro- 
vided by  local  congregations,  district  mis- 
sion boards,  and  church-wide  boards  such  as 
the  General  Mission  Board.  The  Scripture 
passages  for  next  year  will  center  on  the 
service  chapters  of  Isaiah. 

Spanish  Workers’ 
Conference  Held 

A Spanish  workers’  conference  was  held 
at  Camp  Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  on 
Aug.  8 and  9 to  help  members  who  are  in- 
volved in  work  with  Spanish  Americans  to 
get  to  know  each  other  better. 

Among  those  present  were  representa- 
tives from  New  York  City,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Rock  Is'and,  111., 
and  Indiana. 

The  conference  had  been  initiated 
through  the  Home  Missions  Office  of  the 
General  Mission  Board,  but  its  formulation 
and  execution  rested  with  all  the  members 
of  the  group. 

Programing  revolved  around  presenta- 
tions and  discussions.  Through  these  the 
members  came  to  understand  the  work  car- 
ried on  with  Latin  peop'e  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country  and  to  share  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  Workers  were  amazed  at 
the  many  similar  difficulties  which  faced 
them  in  their  respective  areas. 

Christian  Workers’ 
Training  Course 

The  second  Christian  Workers'  Training 
Course  held  at  Eastern  Board’s  Bible  Acad- 
emy, Nazareth,  Aug.  3 to  Sept.  5,  1964, 
brought  together  40  students:  five  of  the 
14  provinces  were  represented,  and  four 
church  groups;  three  students  were  blind, 
two  of  whom  formerly  attended  His  Im- 
perial Majesty’s  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Addis  Ababa;  seven  students  came  from 
Mekele,  the  place  where  Million  Belete  be- 
gan a fellowship  when  employed  in  that 
town  in  1962;  and  teachers  employed  in 
Meserete  Kristos  (Mennonite)  Brotherhood 
Valley  Schools  also  attended  the  course. 

Students  ranged  academically  from 
fourth-grade  level  to  second  year  in  college. 
Studies  were  offered  in  both  English  and 
Amharic  languages,  with  instruction  given 
on  only  two  levels. 

Courses  included  book  studies,  teacher 
training,  English,  Amharic,  writing,  and 
Christian  Life.  After  attending  two  sum- 


mers, students  receive  a certificate  showing 
completion  of  the  course. 

Million  Belete,  director  of  the  Christian 
Workers’  Training  Course,  says,  “Students 
come  in  order  to  know  Christ  better,  and 
with  a deep  concern  that  souls  might  be 
saved.  Also,  the  church  needs  people  who 
know  what  they  believe  and  why  they  be- 
lieve it.” 

Assistant  director  Chester  Wenger  says 
that  the  impact  of  Christians  of  different 
geographical  areas  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful aspects  of  the  course.  "Widely  scattered 
Christians  have  a chance  at  this  training 
course  to  strengthen  and  encourage  each 
other,”  he  says. 

Musoma  Bookstore  to  Relocate 

The  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  pur- 
chased a property  in  Musoma  into  which 
plans  are  made  to  move  the  Musoma  Book- 
store, presently  housed  in  rented  facilities. 

The  new  property  contains  two  store- 
fronts and  two  storerooms  downstairs  and 
a spacious  apartment  upstairs  The  spar- 
kling new  Barclay’s  Bank  joins  the  proper- 
ty, enhancing  its  value  considerably. 

Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


Glenn  Musselman  Family 


The  Glenn  E.  Musselman  family  returned  to 
Brazil  on  Sept.  1 for  their  third  term  of  mis- 
sionary service  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Musselmans  first  arrived  in  Brazil  in 
October,  1955.  Glenn  has  served  as  missionary 
evangelist  and  pastor  of  the  Sertaozinho  con- 
gregation, having  a membership  of  nearly  40, 
most  of  whom  are  national  Christians.  He  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  Brazil  Mennonite 
Mission  Council. 

Originally  from  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Glenn  grad- 
uated in  1951  from  Goshen  College  and  in  1952 
from  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1952  at  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Mummasburg,  Pa., 
serving  there  as  pastor  for  three  years. 

Mrs.  Musselman,  the  former  Lois  Christine 
Shank,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a registered  nurse,  grad- 
uating from  Goshen  College  School  of  Nursing 
in  1953  with  a B.S.  degree. 

They  have  five  children:  Crissie  Ann,  9, 
Sonia  Maria,  8,  Regina  Louise,  7,  Cecelia  Ruth, 
3,  and  Anita  Rose,  1. 


MAF  Plane  Placed  at  Shirati 

Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship  is  plan- 
ning to  place  their  Cessna  185,  a five-pas- 
senger plane,  at  Shirati,  for  a three-month 
trial  period,  beginning  mid-September. 

Already  about  75  per  cent  of  the  flying 
done  by  the  Nairobi-based  plane  is  being 
done  for  missions  working  in  the  Kisumu, 
Musoma,  and  Mwanza  areas.  Having  the 
plane  based  at  Shirati,  which  is  central  for 
these  areas,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  calling 
the  plane  empty  from  Nairobi  for  these 
local  flights. 

Shirati  is  equipped  with  an  all-weather, 
full-length  airstrip,  a radio  link  with  the 
MAF  headquarters  in  Nairobi,  and  with 
three  other  Mennonite  stations  which  use 
the  MAF  plane  extensively. 

Landau,  Germany,  Says 
Thank  You 

Dr.  Delbert  Gratz,  Bluffton  College  li- 
brarian and  professor  of  Mennonite  history, 
served  in  Europe  from  1946  to  1948  with 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

He  is  presently  on  sabbatical  leave  in 
Europe  doing  research.  He  had  occasion  to 
revisit  Landau,  Germany,  which  had  re- 
ceived relief  during  the  postwar  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Landau  was 
not  a pretty  sight.  The  people  were  de- 
spondent in  the  midst  of  their  bomb- 
wrecked  surroundings.  They  had  little  will 
to  clean  up  and  start  over.  Inflated  currency 
was  practically  worthless.  They  lacked  the 
basic  necessities— clothing,  food,  fuel,  and 
housing. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
other  church  agencies  brought  material  aid 
to  the  most  needy  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  past  political  activity.  In  Landau 
this  took  the  form  of  supplementary  school 
feeding,  distribution  of  bread  to  persons 
over  65  years,  and  clothing  distributions  to 
bombed-out  persons. 

That  was  years  ago  and  changes  have 
taken  place  since  that  time.  Prosperity  has 
returned  to  Landau  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Bundes  Republic. 

Hearing  that  Delbert  Gratz  was  coming 
to  Germany,  the  city  officials  arranged  for 
a Wiedersehens  Feier.  All  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  worked  were  invited  to  meet 
him  again. 

On  the  appointed  evening  about  40  peo- 
ple met  Gratz  at  Landau’s  Neue  Stadthaus. 
Tribute  was  paid  to  the  help  received  from 
Mennonites  and  others  during  the  trying 
postwar  years. 

With  People  in  Service 

J.  P.  Jacobszoon,  Julianlaan  306,  Haar- 
lem, The  Netherlands,  is  the  new  editor  of 
Algemeen  Doopsgezind  Weekblad,  a pub- 
lication of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Church. 

* * * 

Anna  Lutz,  missionary  nurse  in  Somalia 
under  the  Eastern  Board,  arrived  in  the 
States  on  Aug.  1 for  a year’s  furlough.  Her 
address  is  Route  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

« » * 

The  Simeon  Hurst  family  returned  to  the 
States  on  Aug.  19  after  serving  four  terms 
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in  Tanganyika  under  the  Eastern  Board. 
They  will  live  at  Route  4,  Elmira,  Ont. 

# # * 

The  Victor  Dorsch  family  arrived  in  On- 
tario on  Aug.  21.  They  have  completed  two 
terms  in  Somalia  under  the  Eastern  Board. 
Their  furlough  address  is  New  Hamburg, 
Ont. 

* • * 

J.  D.  Graber  will  be  leaving  Sept.  21  for 
a tour  of  our  mission  stations  in  Europe, 
Algeria,  Israel,  and  India.  He  plans  to  re- 
turn on  Nov.  20. 

* # • 

Dorothy  Hershberger  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  Verna  Byler  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  will  be 
serving  in  the  dormitory  at  the  Cree  School 
in  Anzac.  This  is  Dorothy’s  second  year  at 
the  school.  Verna  has  been  at  Rittman  at 
the  Home  for  the  Aged  since  January.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moses  Mast  of  Turner,  Oreg., 
will  serve  as  houseparents. 

# # # 

The  Elton  Millers  terminated  their  serv- 
ice at  Maumee  Children’s  Home  on  Aug. 
20.  Oscar  Gautsches  filled  the  position  on 
Aug.  31. 

* • * 

Dr.  John  Rutt  has  received  his  license  to 
practice  medicine  in  the  province  of  Al- 
berta. He  has  been  located  at  Calling  Lake. 

Columbus 
Witness  Workshop 

Just  the  number,  30,000  students,  is  an 
overwhelming  number.  But  it  is  an  im- 
personal number  and  thus  a comfortable 
one.  Just  one  in  30,000.  Walk  around  and 
mind  your  own  business  while  everyone 
else  minds  his.  Strike  up  acquaintances  in 
class  with  those  you  sit  next  to.  Talk  about 
the  weather,  assignments,  tests,  the  latest 
news  from  the  Lantern— yes.  Talk  about 
the  meaning  of  life,  the  role  of  the  church, 
the  relevancy  of  Jesus  Christ  to  your  life- 
no.  That  is  not  impersonal;  it  is  much  too 
personal.  So  day  by  day  mill  among  the 
30,000  and  never  really  speak. 

Oh,  yes!  We  are  not  ashamed  of  being 
Christians.  If  perchance  in  conversation 
the  fact  that  we  are  Mennonites  seems  rele- 
vant to  say,  we  say  it,  and  perhaps  elaborate 
on  some  of  our  superficial  abnormalities  in 
answer  to  the  usual  questions.  A far,  hol- 
low cry  from  sharing  that  life  which  is  ours! 

The  planned-for  occasion  of  an  evan- 
gelism workshop  served  to  directly  and  un- 
ashamedly knock  some  of  us  in  Columbus 
out  of  our  impersonal  milling  among  the 
thousands  at  Ohio  State  University  into  one 
to  one  conversational  encounters.  It  was 
an  unforgettable  experience.  Suddenly  the 
impersonal  30,000  became  30,000  real  flesh 
and  blood  people,  capable  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing, loving,  hating.  How  were  they  think- 
ing and  feeling  about  Jesus  Christ?  This, 
in  part,  was  our  task  to  discover. 

One  cannot  soon  forget  some  of  the  con- 
versations resulting  from  some  encounters: 


“I  refuse  to  discuss  religion.  I believe  in 
man,  that’s  all.  I just  believe  in  man." 

"The  church  is  important  for  children, 
to  teach  them  morals,  and  for  older  people. 
But  those  in  between,  young  people,  just 
don’t  seem  to  need  God  or  the  church.” 

“If  Christians  really  believe  there  is  a 
personal  God  who  helps  them  each  day, 
then  they  should  talk  about  it,  tell  people. 
When  something  good  happens  to  them, 
they  should  say  God  helped  them  achieve 
this  rather  than  just  taking  credit  for  them- 
selves.” 

What  were  the  results  of  such  confronta- 
tions? Several  participants  in  the  workshop 
have  expressed  their  experiences  thus: 

“The  point  of  break-through  where  the 
individual  meets  another  person  on  a sig- 
nificant basis  suddenly  makes  meaningful 
the  true  meaning  of  a Christian  experience. 
Only  as  I related  to  other  people  did  I be- 
gin to  perceive  the  depth  of  meaning  of  my 
life  being  related  to  the  ultimate  through 
Christ  Jesus.  ...  It  was  very  revealing  to 
me  that  God  had  become  unreal  to  the  stu- 
dent. It  seems  that  this  is  not  a desire  to 
eliminate  God  but  rather  an  inability  to 
find  God.” 

“I  found  strangers  much  more  eager  to 
converse  with  than  I had  imagined.  ...  I 
felt  a strong  need  for  the  Christian  group. 
I previously  thought  I would  need  only  a 
minimum  of  time  for  sharing  experiences. 
It  was  surprising  to  note  my  desperation 
when  suddenly  I wanted  to  share  with  a 
Christian.  ...  I discovered  three  aspects 
which  I consider  important  in  talking  with 
people:  self-preparation,  willingness  to  al- 
low time  for  these  contacts  and  then  will- 
ingness to  initiate  a conversation,  and  a 
realization  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  charge 
of  these  encounters." 

“The  workshop  was  for  me  a very  in- 
tense emotional  experience.  Even  with  an 
attempt  to  rely  on  the  sources  of  God 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  I discovered  my- 
self to  be  very  low  in  spiritual  resources. 
One  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences  of 
such  a workshop  was  for  me  to  feel  the 
power  of  God  being  used  in  my  life.  I felt 
this  several  times  but  I also  felt  the  op- 
posite, the  inability  to  communicate  with 
people  about  Christ. 

“This  was,  I believe,  a test  of  my  patience 
at  times,  to  wait  before  God  to  feel  the 
moving  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  ...  I was  con- 
fronted with  concepts  of  life  that  had  never 
threatened  my  Christian  experience  before. 

I did  feel  that  this  was  a growing  experi- 
ence. ...  I discovered  that  T was  my 
biggest  barrier  to  effective  witness.” 

"Witness  workshop  means  many  things 
to  different  people.  To  me,  there  are  two 
main  points  which  were  brought  to  my 
attention.  First,  I was  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  at  present  a communica- 
tion barrier  between  the  church  and  per- 
sons of  this  world.  Witness  workshop  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  break  this  barrier 


and  to  begin  to  learn  to  communicate  with 
non-Christian  individuals. 

“Second,  witness  workshop,  through  its 
‘cell  group’  activity,  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  all  men  and  women  are 
God’s  creation  and  He  loves  each  person 
even  as  He  loves  us  as  Christians.  Thus, 
each  person  is  an  individual,  and  witness- 
ing can  begin  only  when  we  love  with 
Christ’s  love  and  treat  all  persons  as  hu- 
man beings  having  personal  worth.” 

Besides  gaining  the  new  concepts  men- 
tioned above,  perhaps  the  participants  also 
glimpsed  through  the  interaction  of  their 
small  group  a new  concept  of  what  the 
church  really  might  or  ought  to  be.  As  one 
member  expressed  it, 

“Possibly  the  greatest  impact  on  me  per- 
sonally was  the  impact  of  our  group  meet- 
ing. It  just  gave  me  a glimpse  of  the  un- 
limited potential  that  might  reveal  itself 
if  we  would  dare  to  organize  our  churches 
around  mission  rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
church  members.  The  latter  would  take 
care  of  itself  because  a life  centered  in  the 
joys  and  rigors  of  the  great  commission 
automatically  seeks  out  the  vital  fellowship 
of  the  saints. 

“At  the  same  time  the  workshop  indi- 
cated the  depth  of  commitment  that  will 
have  to  exist  if  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  our 
fellowship,  for  we  all  must  feel  responsible 
enough  to  each  other  to  make  Christ  evi- 
dent should  someone  bring  a person  to 
show  him  the  reality  of  Christ.  Also,  the 
problems  that  we  encountered  clearly  indi- 
cate that  in  our  fellowships  the  living  Word 
will  have  to  be  central  or  we  will  soon  end 
up  with  mere  pious  words,  a mere  form 
of  godliness  which  lacks  all  power.” 

One  might  easily  conclude  that  the 
greatest  witness  given  during  the  workshop 
was  to  the  participants  rather  than  by  them. 
The  witness  of  non-Christians  clearly  stated 
to  us  what  the  Christian  and  the  church 
need  to  be,  indeed  must  be,  in  1964.  This 
witness  demands  a change  from  our  conven- 
tional unconcern  and  self-centeredness  to  a 
creative  concern  for  our  fellow  men  as  po- 
tential children  of  God. 

It  is  too  easy  to  turn  our  backs  to  this 
witness  and  return  to  the  supposed  security 
of  the  well-worn  paths  of  traditional  church 
Christianity.  But  we  feel  we  must  not  re- 
turn. Instead,  we  strive  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  that  was  kindled  in  each  of  us  and  to 
somehow  allow  God  to  increase  its  light- 
giving power. 

Participants  in  the  April  workshop  were 
nine  members  of  the  Columbus  Mennonite 
Church  and  Virgil  Brenneman,  Peter 
Ediger,  and  Adolf  Ens,  leaders  supplied  by 
Mennonite  mission  boards.  Individual 
study  and  prayer  as  well  as  group  planning 
preceded  the  weekend  workshop,  which 
itself  consisted  of  group  sharing  sessions 
following  individual  contacts  which  had 
been  made  during  the  day. 

—Columbus  Mennonite  Church. 
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By  B.  Wright 

“Hymn  number  sixteen.  I’d  like  to  have 
everybody  hold  his  book  up  and  really  sing. 
Sopranos,  watch  the  second  measure  in  the 
third  score.  Get  that  ‘do’  down  to  ‘si.’  Not 
too  slow  now.  Let’s  all  worship  as  we  sing 
number  sixteen.” 

How  can  a congregation  worship  in  song 
with  so  many  things  to  remember?  And 
probably  many  who  can  make  only  a joyful 
noise  will  refuse  to  do  even  that.  A simple 
suggestion  for  improvement  may  be  appro- 
priate occasionally,  but  a worship  service  is 
not  the  place  for  music  lessons. 


He’s  Waiting 

By  E.  Elizabeth  Stutzman 

“Daytime!  Nighttime!  Any  time!  We’re 
waiting  for  your  call!” 

The  voice  on  the  radio  sounded  in  my 
ears  one  morning.  I pondered  the  thought 
for  a moment. 

“That’s  just  like  God,”  I thought.  “He's 
always  waiting,  always  ready  to  listen  to 
us.”  “Call  unto  me,  and  I will  answer  thee, 
and  shew  thee  great  and  mighty  things, 
which  thou  knowest  not”  (Jer.  33:3). 

The  voice  on  the  radio  continued,  “We 
offer  you  the  finest  service  anywhere!  This 
well-known  reliable  company  does  a large 
business.” 

God  offers  us  something  far  greater  and 
more  reliable  than  anything  in  the  world. 

All  the  resources  of  heaven  are  at  His 
command.  With  Him  no  problem  is  too 
great.  He  never  makes  a mistake.  He 
knows  all  the  answers,  for  He  is  God  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

He  waits  to  be  gracious  to  us;  willing  to 
come  where  we  are.  He  wants  to  walk  with 
us  through  the  sunshine  and  the  shadows, 
and  He’ll  be  there  when  the  darkness  sur- 
rounds us. 

How  patient  He  is  with  our  failures.  He 
puts  His  strong  arm  around  us  when  we  are 
weak.  How  ready  He  is  to  forgive  us  when 
we  sin!  No  one  in  all  the  world  knows  the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  and  our  needs  as  He 
does. 

Most  of  the  time  we  try  to  solve  our  own 
problems.  We’re  human.  He  knows  that 
too.  He  remembers  that  we  are  dust. 

We  are  somewhat  like  the  man  who  took 
a washing  machine  apart.  He  was  positive 
that  he  could  repair  it.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted the  job,  he  found  two  small  parts. 
He  couldn’t  remember  where  they  be- 
longed. Of  course  the  machine  didn’t  work. 
He  needed  a mechanic. 


"We’re  needy  people,”  Jesus  said.  “Men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint" 
(Luke  18:1). 

He  spoke  of  two  men  who  went  into  the 
temple  to  pray.  One  bragged— one  begged. 
One  went  to  his  home  feeling  well  pleased 
with  himself  because  he  was  not  like  other 
people.  At  least  he  was  much  better  than 
the  man  praying  beside  him.  He  was  quite 
sure  of  that.  He  prayed  with  himself— and 
got  nowhere. 

The  other  man  had  nothing  to  bring  to 
God.  He  was  sinful  and  ashamed  and  re- 
pentant. He  asked  God  for  mercy  and  went 
to  his  house  justified. 

God  knows  our  thoughts  afar  off. 

Jonah  had  a desperate  problem.  He  had 
tried  hard  to  get  away  from  the  voice  of 
God.  He  succeeded  pretty  well  until  he 
could  not  run  any  longer.  Then  he  prayed. 
“Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou 
heardest  my  voice”  (Jon.  2:2). 

Have  you  ever  felt  like  that?  Friend, 
God  is  still  on  the  throne.  If  you  have  dis- 
obeyed His  call,  He’ll  be  merciful  if  you 
repent. 

Look  at  Job!  Tragedy  had  struck  his 
home.  Now  his  body  too  was  afflicted.  Sure- 
ly in  his  circumstances  everything  looked 
pitch  dark.  God  seemed  very  far  away.  All 
he  had  left  was  his  wife  and  she  was  of  no 
help  to  him  now. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  trouble  he  looked 
up.  God  was  still  there.  He  hadn’t  for- 
gotten His  servant.  Job  could  testify,  “[He] 
giveth  songs  in  the  night.” 

Have  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  way? 
Don't  forget— God  is  waiting  to  make  the 
darkness  light  before  you.  Just  call  on 
Him. 

Paul— shipwrecked  on  the  way  to  Rome- 
seemed  doomed  to  a watery  grave.  He  knew 
where  to  turn  for  help.  Everything  was 
against  them  when  Paul  said  to  the  pas- 
sengers, “There  stood  by  me  this  night  the 
angel  of  God,  whose  I am,  and  whom  I 
serve,  saying,  Fear  not”  (Acts  27:24).  God 
did  bring  a miraculous  deliverance. 

A blind  man,  sitting  along  the  roadside 
one  day,  cried  aloud  as  Jesus  was  passing 
by.  Jesus  stood  still.  He  wasn’t  so  taken 
up  with  the  multitude  that  thronged  Him 
that  He  had  no  time  to  hear  the  plea  of  a 
man  in  need.  Imagine  the  thrill  when 
Jesus  called  the  man  to  Him  and  healed 
him.  He  hasn’t  changed.  He’s  interested 
in  you.  There  is  nothing  impossible  with 
Him.  He  is  “the  same  yesterday,  and  today, 
and  for  ever”  (Heb.  13:8). 

How  desperate  is  your  need?  A great 
crowd  followed  Jesus  one  day  and  thronged 
Him.  In  that  group  was  a woman  who  had 
tried  to  find  help  everywhere.  She  was  de- 
termined to  touch  Jesus  and  she  did.  Her 
prayer  was  answered. 

What  is  your  problem,  Christian?  Surely 
God  cares,  whether  it  be  great  or  small. 
Bring  it  to  Him  and  find  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 


Unsaved  friend— you,  too,  may  call  any 
time,  anywhere,  and  find  God's  arm  out- 
stretched to  lift  you  up  and  put  your  feet 
on  the  Rock,  and  establish  your  goings. 

The  rich  and  poor,  beggars  and  lawyers, 
all  with  different  problems  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  called  on  Him  and 
went  away  satisfied. 


Let  George  Do  It 

By  J.  Paul  Sauder 

Let  George  Do  It,  said  the  sign  painted 
on  the  stake-body  truck  we  saw  some  time 
ago  near  Bradenton,  Fla.  Just  below  the 
invitation-sign  was  George’s  telephone  num- 
ber. We  presume  George  was  driving  the 
truck.  The  truck,  the  sign,  and  George’s 
original  idea  struck  us,  and  we  determined 
to  take  his  sign  as  a diving  board  for  a 
little  philosophizing  about  church  relation- 
ships. 

I admire  George's  willingness— he  appears 
to  be  willing  for  anything.  Do  you  have 
something  to  do?  Not  hauling,  necessarily, 
just  anything  which  needs  attention?  Call 
George.  At  least  you  will  find  out  whether 
he  can  do  it,  aided  by  his  truck.  Perhaps 
he  will  haul  his  mower  to  your  place,  or  he 
may  saw  up  that  dead  tree  and  haul  it 
away,  who  knows!  At  any  rate,  George 
hereby  invites  you  to  lay  your  problem 
before  him,  by  telephone,  or  you  may  sum- 
mon him  to  come  around  for  an  explora- 
tory discussion.  And  who  are  you?  Mat- 
ters not.  George  is  ready  to  listen;  at  least 
he'll  give  you  a courteous  hearing. 

Oh,  of  course,  George  didn’t  mention 
money,  but  we  presume  that  is  involved,  for 
how  else  is  George  to  do  whatever  “it”  is 
unless  we  give  him  the  wherewithal  for 
himself  and  truck?  Well,  however  you  take 
it,  there  aren’t  too  many  "Georges"  in  the 
fellowship,  willing  to  hear  a fellow  out  at 
least,  and  ready  to  hear  about  any  task  that 
needs  doing.  Somehow  or  other,  George’s 
willingness  to  listen  and  do  has  a first-cen- 
tury Christianity  ring  about  it.  Peter  and 
Paul  would  have  liked  George,  I am  sure. 

Now  suppose  that  you  and  George  and 
the  “it”  job  make  connections.  Don’t  stand 
there  gawking,  let  George  do  it.  "He  that 
teacheth”  let  him  wait  on  teaching,  mean- 
ing, let  not  the  bystander  exhort  the  teach- 
er, nor  the  teacher  try  to  teach  the  exhorter 
when  he’s  about  his  business.  Serve  with 
simplicity;  aim  at  one  thing  at  a time.  If 
George  calls  on  you  for  a little  help,  then 
help.  Otherwise,  “Let  George  do  it.” 

And  then  I had  to  think  of  this  phrase,  as 
some  people  use  it.  Some  people  are  al- 
ways pushing  off  their  share  of  the  work 
on  "George,”  as  if  they  had  said,  “Oh,  well, 
I know  it’s  somebody’s  business;  George  is 
easily  imposed  upon;  he’ll  do  it,  and  for 
free  too.”  Paul  has  a rebuke  for  such  when 
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he  says,  “Bear  ye  one  another’s  . . . [over- 
load], and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.”  So- 
called  “helper  springs”  are  on  trucks  for 
that  very  purpose,  and  say,  brother,  you  are 
those  helper  springs,  supplementary  to  your 
brother’s  ordinary  burden  which  Paul  is 
referring  to  when  he  says,  "Every  man  shall 
bear  his  own  burden.”  There  are  some 
things  which  you  just  cannot  push  off  on 
"George,”  willing  though  he  may  be.  And 
it  takes  praying  and  listening  to  see  which 
are  the  things  we  can  do,  and  should  do  for 
ourselves  and  others,  and  which  are  the  re- 
sponsibilities to  share  with  “George.” 

I suppose  George  is  having  a good  time 
in  life.  I can  imagine  the  supper  table  con- 
versation. “Well,  George,  where  were  you 
today,  and  what  did  you  do?  They  pushed 
that  messy  job  off  on  you?  Oh,  well,  some- 
body had  to  do  it,  and  I feel  complimented 
that  they  called  on  my  George."  Or,  “Some 
more  black  dirt  for  our  compost  pit?  Good 
for  you,  and  good  for  them,  too.”  Or,  “All 
that  good,  dry  oak  wood  for  our  fireplace, 
and  you  got  it  for  free!”  Or,  “Sure  I’ll  go 
along  tomorrow  for  that  load  of  shell  from 
the  seashore.  And  all  because  my  George  is 
ready  to  do  anything.  My  George  and  our 
good  old  truck.  And  to  think  that  I paint- 
ed that  truck  myself.”  So  says  Mrs.  “George” 
in  our  imagination. 

“Let  George  do  it"  pays  off  in  happiness- 
dividends  in  church  life,  as  we  presume  it 
does  around  Bradenton.  Someday  1 want  to 
make  George’s  acquaintance  and  hear  about 
his  work.  Meanwhile,  I want  to  be  a 
"George”  myself,  using  what  means  I have 
at  hand,  which  is  not  a truck,  I assure  you. 
My  tool  just  now  is  a typewriter,  and  I 
am  using  it  to  urge  you  to  emulate  this 
otherwise  unknown  George  who  plies  his 
varied  trade  of  helping  the  folks  around 
Bradenton,  Fla.  I know  the  Lord  wanted 
me  to  tell  you  about  him,  otherwise  we 
wouldn’t  have  met  at  the  traffic  light,  just 
at  its  turning.  So  carefully  was  this  article 
timed  for  you  by  your  Lord. 


Is  Adult  Baptism 
Enough? 

By  Martha  Wagner 

Some  churches  practice  infant  baptism.  To 
us  Mennonites  this  act  is  meaningless.  Sure- 
ly the  child  cannot  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  rite  or  the  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  it.  Usually  such  children  grow 
up  to  be  merely  nominal  Christians,  never 
experiencing  a real  conversion.  They  are 
assumed  to  be  Christians,  and  may  never 
learn  that  one  cannot  be  a real  Christian 
unless  he  is  born  again. 

God  has  many  children,  but  no  grand- 


children. We  cannot  inherit  Christ  from 
our  parents.  Even  if  one  is  brought  up  in 
a Christian  home,  and  is  taught  Christian 
morality,  he  must  still  have  a face-to-face, 
personal  encounter  with  Christ.  He  must 
decide  to  accept  or  reject  Jesus  as  Saviour 
and  Lord. 

History  shows  that  nominal,  unconverted 
church  members,  and  the  denominations 
made  up  of  such  members,  do  not  accom- 
plish many  great  things  for  Christ.  Such 
churches  place  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
beautiful  buildings,  fund-raising  drives, 
church  suppers,  card  parties,  and  social 
gatherings.  But  Christ  is  not  preached,  and 
souls  are  not  saved.  These  churches  min- 
ister to  the  offspring  of  their  members,  but 
never  try  to  reach  the  unsaved,  even  in 
their  own  neighborhoods. 

There  is  danger  that  our  beloved  church 
(yes,  the  Mennonite  Church)  might  fall  in- 
to the  trap  of  nominalism.  “But  we  prac- 
tice adult  baptism!”  you  will  say,  perhaps 
indignantly.  Yes,  but  being  an  adult  does 
not  necessarily  mean  being  a believer.  The 
early  Christian  church,  and  certainly  the 
earliest  Anabaptist  church,  practiced  be- 
lievers’ baptism,  not  merely  adult  baptism. 
It  is  a sad  but  true  fact  that  not  all  Men- 
nonite young  people  who  are  baptized  have 
been  converted.  Perhaps  they  assent  to 
their  parents’  beliefs  with  their  minds,  but 
are  not  deeply  convicted  in  their  hearts. 

1 have  spoken  to  several  people  who  say 
their  baptisms  were  not  meaningful  be- 
cause they  had  not  really  repented  of  their 
sins  nor  dedicated  their  lives  to  Christ.  One 
girl  said,  “I  joined  the  church  because  all 
my  girl  friends  did.”  She  was  twelve.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  she  really  became  con- 
verted, and  expressed  the  wish  that  she  had 
waited  with  baptism  until  it  really  meant 
something  to  her. 

A young  minister  relates  that  his  parents 
pushed  him  into  baptism  at  an  early  age, 
before  he  had  been  converted,  before  he 
even  understood  what  it  was  all  about.  This 
is  little  better  than  infant  baptism.  This 
man  later  was  rebaptized  in  accordance 
with  Christ’s  command  that  whoever  be- 
lieves (first)  and  is  baptized  (second)  shall 
be  saved. 

These  examples,  and  there  are  many 
more,  point  up  the  danger  in  pushing 
young  people  too  hard  to  be  baptized  and 
join  the  church.  Do  we  want  to  lose  the 
fiery  zeal  of  our  Anabaptist  forefathers  such 
as  Grebel,  Manz,  Blaurock,  and  Menno 
Simons?  Do  we  want  to  become  a group  of 
unconverted,  nominal  Christians?  Let  us 
carefully  examine  any  candidate  for  bap- 
tism. Let  us  make  sure  he  has  been  born 
again,  has  experienced  a real  conversion, 
and  is  dedicated  to  serving  God  in  the 
church.  Then  we  may  welcome  him  into 
our  church  by  the  beautiful  and  deeply 
meaningful  rite  of  baptism. 


Does  It  Make  Any 
Difference? 

By  E.  R.  Newswanger 

Monday’s  newspaper  reported  a Man- 
chester, N.H.,  minister  as  "suspending  my 
previous  absolute  stand  against”  the  di- 
vorce and  remarriage  of  a prominent  pub- 
lic figure. 

The  minister  “believed  originally  . . . 
[the  person  in  question]  divorced  his  first 
wife  in  order  to  marry  the  present  Mrs. 
Now,”  said  the  minister,  “I  think  neither 
party  got  their  divorce  simply  to  satisfy  a 
love  affair.” 

Oh,  so  that  makes  a difference? 

Recently,  our  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent gave  a very  timely  suggestion  that  we  as 
a congregation  try  to  be  more  prompt  for 
the  opening  of  the  worship  service.  But  I’m 
no  song  leader  or  superintendent.  I don’t 
have  any  part  up  front  and  it’s  quite  a drive 
to  church;  so  really,  if  I’m  usually  a little 
late.  . . . 

That  makes  a difference,  doesn’t  it? 

Amos  and  Mary  Stoltzfus  and  their  six- 
year-old  son  Ronnie  went  on  vacation  to 
Florida  last  winter.  When  the  family  left 
the  motel  on  Sunday  morning,  Ronnie 
asked,  “Daddy,  are  we  going  to  church?" 

“Oh,  I guess  not,”  replied  Amos  hesitant- 
ly. “No  one  back  home  will  know  anyway.” 

That  makes  a difference? 

Bro.  Beiler  many  times  exceeds  the  Penn- 
sylvania automobile  speed  limit.  But  ask 
him  if  he  doesn’t  feel  bad  about  disobeying, 
the  law  and  he’ll  tell  you,  “No,  just  so  I 
don’t  get  caught.” 

I guess  that  makes  a difference? 

Farmer  King  operates  a fruit  stand  along 
Route  30.  His  baskets  of  apples  look  very 
nice  until  you  get  them  home  and  find  the 
“knotty  rots”  King  hid  on  the  bottom. 
When  confronted  with  his  misdeed,  Mr. 
Farmer  said,  “Well,  that's  the  way  every- 
body does  it.” 

Makes  a difference,  I suppose? 

I saw  one  of  my  teen-age  friends  out  in 
her  front  yard  talking  to  several  other 
neighbors.  They  were  all  wearing  shorts. 
My  friend,  a Christian,  says  she  wears  them 
so  that  she  is  like  the  rest  of  her  set  and 
thus  has  an  opportunity  to  witness. 

Does  that  make  a difference? 

“I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  serv- 
ice. And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world: 
but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of 
God”  (Rom.  12:1,  2). 

Don’t  tell  me!  I know  that  makes  a 
difference. 
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OUR  READERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  page  772) 

add  to  your  well-thought-out  editorial.  Not 
only  are  the  forms  of  vital  concern  to  us,  but 
also  our  emphasis  must  be  examined.  If  there 
is  one  area  in  which  I find  myself  in  need  of 
development  and  guidance,  it  is  in  the  area  of 
building  redemptive  relationships  with  men  so 
that  they  might  be  reconciled  to  God. 

As  I understand  the  Gospel,  God  was  Him- 
self in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself. 
Now  in  place  of  Christ,  God  is  in  us  still  seek- 
ing to  effect  this  reconciliation.  Unless  I am 
capable  of  communicating  Christ  to  those  who 
know  me  best  in  all  of  the  activities  of  life, 
I am  not  truly  His  ambassador.  Jesus  expressed 
it  in  these  terms,  “He  that  receiveth  you  re- 
ceiveth  me,”  and  said  this  in  the  context  of 
Judas’s  infidelity. 

What  this  simply  means  to  me  is  that  we 
Christians  need  to  discover  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  our  personal  relationships  with 
the  world  in  which  we  move  so  that  we  dele- 
gate to  no  one  person,  position,  or  church 
the  responsibility  of  reconciling  men  to  God 
or  rather  communicating  the  person  of  the 
Christ  to  them.  In  other  words,  until  I first 
give  myself  to  the  man  next  door,  Christ  will 
not  enter  there! 

In  this  context  a question  naturally  arises. 
What  can  we  do— or  by  what  means  can  we  be 
of  service  to  one  another  as  Christians  to  effect 
the  grace  of  God  in  our  hearts  on  these  terms? 
This  is  the  emphasis  I believe  the  world  is 
waiting  to  hear  and  receive.— Dale  Nofziger, 
Edmonds,  Wash. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  TRADITION 

(Continued  from  page  779) 

The  Mennonite  denomination  has  been 
long  on  die  little  tradition,  and  short  on 
the  great  tradition,  for  only  in  this  way  can 
some  of  its  recent  history  be  explained. 

Summary 

I have  proposed  that  great  and  little  tra- 
ditions are  present  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  I have  stated  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  needs  to  keep  the  two  traditions  to- 
gether, by  having  each  individual  and  fel- 
lowship participate  in  both.  I have  pro- 
posed that  the  individual  to  reflect  on  his 
tradition  needs  to  (1)  know  what  the  tradi- 
tion is;  (2)  belong  to  a fellowship  that  ties 
the  great  and  little  traditions  together;  (3) 
engage  in  interaction  with  other  traditions 
through  his  own  fellowship. 

LAVISH  LIVING 

(Continued  from  page  776) 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are,  after 
all,  simple  and  easily  delineated.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  begin  following  what  the  New 
Testament  says  — that  when  I have  some- 
thing my  brother  lacks  I should,  without 
hesitation,  go  and  share  with  him.  And  we 
must  share  generously,  openheartedly,  to 
the  point  of  personal  inconvenience  and 
discomfort.  We  must,  to  use  a word  that  has 
fallen  from  favor,  share  in  a spirit  of  sac- 
rifice. 


What  would  happen  if  American  Chris- 
tendom could  catch  a glimpse  of  the  good 
that  would  eventuate  should  some  of  the 
dollars  they  heap  upon  the  altar  of  opu- 
lence be  directed  toward  the  cause  of 
Christ?  New  missionaries  would  be  sent  out, 
weak  churches  strengthened,  new  hospitals 
built.  Whole  new  frontiers  of  attack  could 
be  launched  against  alcoholism,  mental  dis- 
ease, racial  prejudice,  and  a thousand  oth- 
er blights.  A renewed  sense  of  confidence, 
firmness,  determination,  and  purpose  would 
be  infused  throughout  the  cause  we  hold 
dear. 

A return  to  modest  living  would  benefit 
our  younger  generation  too.  The  pampered, 
gum-chewing  crowd  we  seem  to  be  produc- 
ing, youngsters  whose  only  goal  in  life  is 
financial  security  and  the  easy  ways  of  lux- 
ury, would  be  replaced  by  a strong  genera- 
tion, tough,  ready,  and  adequate  for  the 
tomorrows. 

A friend  of  mine  spent  two  terms  as  a 
missionary  in  China  and  Japan.  He  is  now 
back  in  the  U.S.  for  health  reasons.  His 
family’s  manner  of  life  reflects  the  taste  of 
frugality.  The  other  day  he  told  me  of 
flooding  an  ice  rink  across  the  road  from 
his  home  so  that  his  children  would  have  a 
place  to  skate.  “And  I’ve  bought  used 
skates  for  my  youngsters,”  he  added.  "Now 
they  can  go  and  slide  around  to  their 
heart’s  content.” 

Used  Skates 

I commented  that  buying  used  skates  was 
a little  out  of  the  ordinary.  People  buy  new 
things  nowadays.  “Well,"  he  commented, 
sitting  for  a moment  and  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  “I’ve  noticed  that  too.  The  fancy 
American  way  of  life  is  a startling  sort  of 
diing.  It  makes  you  blink  your  eyes.  But 
when  you’ve  lived  in  other  countries,  when 
you’ve  seen  what  it  means  to  live  in  a bare 
little  room  without  running  water  or  elec- 
tricity, without  heat  or  radiators,  with  a 
thin  ration  of  food  and  poor  medical  care, 
it  does  something  to  you.  Buying  used 
skates  for  my  kids  seems  perfectly  in  order.” 

American  Protestantism  has  come  a long 
way  in  the  last  few  years.  But  the  lust  for 
lavish  living,  the  insatiable  thirst  for  the 
niceties  of  life  still  constitute  a formidable 
curtain  between  them  and  the  fulfillment 
of  Christ’s  will  for  this  age.  Just  ask  the 
churches  and  organizations  that  struggle  in 
financial  arrears.  Or  the  unfortunate,  the 
destitute,  the  racially  persecuted,  the  be- 
leaguered and  unevangelized  multitudes 
who  crouch  in  the  dark  corners  of  Ameri- 
can society.  Or  the  natives  in  the  little 
African  country  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  80 
out  of  every  100  infants  die  of  protein  mal- 
nutrition and  its  complications.  They 
know. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  Eternity  Magazine, 
copyright  1964,  The  Evangelical  Foundation,  1716 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Richard  Yordy,  Arthur,  111.,  at  Clinton 
Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  8-15.  Kenneth 
Good,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  at  Maple  Grove, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Oct.  25-30.  Eldon  King, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  at  Maple  Grove,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  4.  Nor- 
man Bechtel,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  at  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  Sept.  3-13. 

Calendar 

Black  Rock  Retreat 

Women’s  Retreat,  Oct.  9,  10. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting. 

Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Black,  White  and  Gray,  by  Bradford 
Daniel,  editor;  Sheed  and  Ward;  1964; 
308  pp.;  $5.95. 

This  volume  presents  the  points  of  view 
on  the  race  problem  of  twenty-one  con- 
temporary personalities,  ranging  from  the 
governors  of  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  and  Alabama  to  the  civil 
rights  leaders,  clergymen,  and  writers.  The 
points  of  view  range  from  the  extremes  of 
presenting  the  South  as  a paradise  ready  to 
receive  the  millennium  to  describing  a 
state  not  fit  for  human  beings,  either 
colored  or  white.  The  clergy  points  of  view, 
among  others,  include  the  classic  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King’s  letter  from  Birmingham 
jail,  and  that  of  a Negro  Catholic  priest 
who  could  not  go  to  mass  in  certain  Catho- 
lic churches. 

This  is  an  excellent  volume  for  our  Sun- 
day-school libraries,  to  give  our  people  a 
concept  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
of  racism.  We  must  be  informed  by  books 
like  this,  rather  than  depend  on  religious 
voices  of  extremists  who  only  cry  “com- 
munism” and  ignore  the  real  spiritual  and 
moral  issues.— Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 

Missionary  Principles,  by  Rolland  Allan; 
Eerdmans;  1964;  168  pp.;  paper,  $1.45. 

In  this  excellent  little  book  a veteran 
missionary  writer  probes  deeply  into  the 
question  of  motivation  for  missionary  work. 
He  shows  how  the  motivation  from  the 
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standpoint  of  obeying  a command  fails  to 
capture  the  meaning  of  Jesus.  The  great 
commission  states  a spirit,  a concept  that 
reaches  beyond  mere  words.  The  author 
explains  how  the  purpose  of  missions  is 
really  to  reveal  Christ,  rather  than  to  build 
churches,  change  society,  save  souls,  al- 
though all  these  things  happen  when 
Christ  is  revealed. 

The  principles  he  describes  apply  not 
only  to  overseas,  but  also  to  home  missions. 
The  "Church  of  England”  is  no  true  church 
if  it  is  only  the  Church  for  England.  This 
is  true  of  any  church.  Christ  is  the  Christ 
of  East  and  West  or  not  Christ  at  all. 

This  book  will  stimulate  examination  of 
our  own  local  church  guide,  or  world-wide 
program.  It  will  supplement  a study  of 
home  missions  as  well  as  foreign  missions. 
The  principles  which  he  discusses  are  so 
important  that  we  dare  not  ignore  them. 
The  type  is  large  enough  to  make  reading 
easy,  and,  being  a paperback  book,  the 
price  is  within  range  of  everyone  interested 
in  clarifying  his  missionary  perspectives.— 
Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


Births 

“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psaltn  127:3) 


Amer,  Stanley  R.  and  Nancy  (Hoffman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Stanley  Franklin,  July 
23.  1964. 

Berry,  John  and  Naomi  (Sharer),  Newberg, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Juanita  Renee,  March  9,  1964. 

Boese,  George  and  Fern  (Stauffer),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  third  daughter,  Noreen  Gail,  July  30, 
1964. 

Brubaker,  Glenn  E.  and  Josephine  (Tyson), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  third  son,  Glenn  Richard,  July 
30,  1964. 

Byler,  Wayne  and  Marjorie  (Miller),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Julia 
Anne,  Aug.  11,  1964. 

Gage,  Nelson  and  Margaret  (Stahl),  Brimley, 
Mich.,  third  child,  first  son,  Duane  Nelson, 
July  25,  1964. 

Gale,  David  and  Margaret  (Wenger),  Chica- 
go, 111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Laurel, 
Feb.  22,  1964. 

Jantzi,  Clare  S.  and  Marie  (Lebold),  London, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Michael  Clare,  May  28,  1964. 

Kauffman,  Allen  L.  and  Susie  (King),  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter, 
Minnie,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Landis,  Roy  and  Joan  (Derstine),  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Denise,  May  21, 
1964. 

Leatherman,  Donald  M.  and  Lois  (Allebach), 
Newville,  Pa.,  first  living  daughter,  Lori  Jean- 
ette, Aug.  4,  1964. 

Lopez,  Edward  and  Rhoda  (Stoltzfus),  Mor- 
gantown, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Paul 
Mark,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Miller,  Arnold  and  Carol,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
second  son,  Lenn  Allen,  July  31,  1964. 

Miller,  David  Lee  and  Lillian  Faye  (Schrock), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jeryl  Lynn,  Aug. 
15,  1964. 

Miller,  Rolland  R.  and  Edna  (Yeackley),  Mil- 
ford, Nebr.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Kari 
Sue,  Aug.  10,  1964.  (One  son  and  one  daughter 
deceased.) 

Miller,  William  Jay  and  Marilyn  (Ramer), 


Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kent  Eugene,  Aug. 
16,  1964. 

Myers,  D.  Glenn  and  Emma  (Bender),  Phila- 
delphia, Miss.,  first  daughter,  Mildred  Lynne, 
Aug.  7,  1964. 

Rolin,  Buster  and  Bessie  (Mooneyham),  At- 
more,  Ala.,  twelfth  child,  third  daughter,  Au- 
tonya  Gay,  July  30,  1964. 

Roth,  Milton  and  Wilma  (Yoder),  Milford, 
Nebr.,  third  child,  first  son,  Orlando  Dale, 
Aug.  2,  1964. 

Roth,  Nelson  and  Emma  Jane  (Byler),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Darrel  Nelson,  Aug.  22, 
1964. 

Schrock,  L.  Mervin  and  Lovina  (Hostetler), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  eighth  child,  fourth  son,  Fred- 
erick Allen,  Aug.  17,  1964. 

Slabaugh,  Clarence  and  Velma  (Royer),  Hart- 
ville, Ohio,  eighth  child,  second  daughter, 
Susan,  July  29,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Llewellyn  and  Ann  (Stoltzfus), 
sixth  child,  third  daughter,  Emilie  Sue,  Aug. 
5,  1964.  8 

Stoltzfus,  Stephen  and  Almeda  (King),  Myers- 
town,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Violet 
Miriam,  Aug.  11,  1964. 

Troyer,  Martin  and  Shirley  (Kurtz),  Green- 
town,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lela 
Yvonne,  Aug.  14,  1964. 

Tullis,  Leon  and  Mary  Jane  (McGhee),  At- 
more,  Ala.,  third  daughter,  Wanda  Ruth.  July 
2,  1964. 

Wittmer,  LaVerne  and  Mary  Jane  (Erb), 
North  Canton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Timothy  La- 
Veme,  Aug.  10,  1964. 

Wyse,  Richard  J.  and  Grace  (Prough),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Beth 
Ann,  Aug.  13,  1964. 

Yoder,  Henry  V.  and  Martha  (Coblentz), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  ninth  child,  fifth  daughter. 
Loretta  Lynn,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Yoder,  Irvin  and  Anna  (Cross),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  seventh  child,  fourth  son,  Wesley  Paul, 
Aug.  24,  1964. 

Yoder,  William  and  Edith  (Wagler),  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  first  child,  Richard  Lee,  July  25, 
1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Amstutz  — Stauffer.  — Willis  David  Amstutz, 
Calling  Lake,  Alta.,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  and  Joyce  Yvonne  Stauffer,  To- 
field, Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Harold  R.  Boettger 
at  Salem,  July  31,  1964. 

Bixler— Yoder.— Alvin  J.  Bixler,  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  and  Mary  Yoder, 
Sugarcreek,  Light  in  the  Valley  C.M.  cong., 
New  Bedford,  Ohio,  by  Paul  R.  Miller  at  the 
Walnut  Creek  Church,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Brenneman— Gerber.— Ernie  William  Brenne- 
man,  Hickson,  Ont.,  and  Betty  Anne  Gerber, 
Bright,  Ont.,  both  of  the  Cassel  cong.,  by 
Henry  Yantzi  at  the  church,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Cox— Oakley.— William  F.  Cox,  Albany,  Oreg., 
and  Carol  J.  Oakley,  Albany  (Oreg.)  cong.,  by 
David  W.  Mann  at  Albany,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Duncan— Martin;  Isner— Martin.— A double 
wedding  ceremony  was  performed  on  Aug.  14, 
1964,  by  Daniel  B.  Suter  at  Weavers  Church 
for  James  Archer  Duncan,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Springdale  cong.,  and  Charlene  Faye  Martin, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong.;  and  for  Ken- 
neth Wayne  Isner,  Ridgeley,  W.  Va.,  Pinto, 
Md.,  cong.,  and  Eleanor  Kathryn  Martin,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Weavers  cong. 

Gascho— Erb.— David  Gascho,  Brunner,  Ont., 


and  Florence  Erb,  Milverton,  Ont.,  both  of  the 
Millbank  C.M.  cong.,  by  Valentine  Nafziger  at 
the  church,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Gerber— Zehr.— Gerald  Ray  Gerber,  Crosshill 
(Ont.)  cong.,  and  Carol  Fay  Zehr,  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi  at  Cassel, 
Aug.  15,  1964. 

Glantzer— Miller.— Wesley  Glantzer,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Hutterthal  Mennonite  Church, 
Freeman,  S.  Dak.,  and  Cara  Mae  Miller,  Mid- 
land (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Ralph  Stahly  at  Mid- 
land, Aug.  15,  1964. 

Godshall  — Alderfer.  - Ronald  H.  Godshall, 
Colmar,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  and  Paulette  C.  Al- 
derfer, Harleysville,  Pa.,  Spring  Mount  cong., 
by  John  E.  Lapp  at  Plains,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Hamish— Benner.— G.  Evan  Harnish,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  and  Dorothy 
Jean  Benner,  Leola,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  by 
Mahlon  Witmer  at  Black  Rock  Retreat  Chapel, 
Aug.  8,  1964. 

Hershberger— Medley.— Nelson  L.  Hershber- 
ger, Walnut  Creek  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Mary 
Medley,  Chesterhill,  Ohio,  by  Paul  R.  Miller 
at  Walnut  Creek,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Kauffman— Yutzy— Raymond  Kauffman  and 
Mary  Yutzy,  both  of  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Yoder 
cong.,  by  Edward  Yutzy  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  July  18,  1964. 

Landis— Heatwole.— James  G.  Landis,  Zion 
Hill  cong.,  Singers  Glen,  Va.,  and  Doris  E. 
Heatwole,  Rawley  Springs  cong.,  Hinton,  Va., 
by  Ralph  Heatwole,  father  of  the  bride,  at 
Rawley  Springs,  Aug.  23,  1964. 

Lehman— Troyer.— Larry  Lee  Lehman,  Mill 
Creek,  Ind.,  Fish  Lake  cong.,  Walkerton,  Ind., 
and  Kristin  Faye  Troyer,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Prairie 
Street  cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  at 
Prairie  Street,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Leichty— Callander.— Ronald  Allen  Leichty, 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  Burr  Oak  cong.,  and  Sharon 
Julia  Callander,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Epworth 
Memorial  Methodist  cong.,  by  Rev.  Flildebridal 
at  the  Methodist  Church,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

McGhee  — Neal.  — Kent  McGhee  and  Betty 
Ann  Neal,  Atmore,  Ala.,  on  Aug.  14,  1964. 

Mast— Brown.— Morris  G.  Mast,  Evanston,  111., 
Scottdale  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Rebecca  A.  Brown, 
Evanston  (111.)  cong.,  by  Gerald  Studer  at  Scott- 
dale, Aug.  15,  1964. 

Moyer— Rhines.— Stanley  Moyer,  Lambertville 
(N.J.)  cong.,  and  Carol  Rhines,  Worcester  (Pa.) 
cong.,  by  Warren  M.  Wenger  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  July  11,  1964. 

Reed— Smith.— M.  Burton  Reed,  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  and  Charlotte  J.  Smith,  Lebanon, 
Albany  cong.,  by  David  W.  Mann  at  the  Crow- 
foot Baptist  Church,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Osborne— Hostetler.— Philip  L.  Osborne,  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.,  College  cong.,  and  Lorna  F.  Hostet- 
ler, Harper,  Kans.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by 
Chester  Osborne,  father  of  the  groom,  at  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Church,  June  27,  1964. 

Seiders— Meek.— Harry  Seiders,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  and  Janet  Agnes  Meek,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  both 
of  the  Palo  Alto  cong.,  by  Mahlon  Witmer  at 
the  church,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Stahl— Leaman.— John  Stahl,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Susan  H.  Leaman,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  by 
LeRoy  Stoltzfus  at  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Stauffer— Boettger.— Harley  E.  Stauffer  and 
Gloria  A.  Boettger,  both  of  Tofield,  Alta., 
Salem  cong.,  by  Harold  R.  Boettger,  father  of 
the  bride,  at  the  church,  Aug.  7,  1964. 

Stoll— Slaubaugh.— Danny  Martin  Stoll,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  Berea  cong.,  and  Joyce  Lavonne 
Slaubaugh,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  Providence 
cong.,  by  Tobias  Slaubaugh  at  the  Bethel 
Church,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Voorhis— Troyer.— Gary  Voorhis,  Greentown, 
Ind.,  Jerome  Christian  cong.,  and  Arlene  Troy- 
er, Kokomo,  Ind.,  Bon  Air  cong.,  by  Ray  Keim 
at  Bon  Air,  Aug.  24,  1963. 

Wadel— Ebersole.— Nathan  L.  Wadel,  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pa.,  Rowe  cong.,  and  Esther  Louise 
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Ebersole,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pleasant  View 
cong.,  by  Amos  E.  Martin  at  Pleasant  View, 
Aug.  15,  1964. 

Zehr— Martin.— Paul  M.  Zehr,  Croghan  (N.Y.) 
cong.,  and  Mary  S.  Martin,  New  Holland  (Pa.) 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  Witmer  at  New  Holland, 
June  27,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Brunk,  Christian  W.,  son  of  Frank  and  Mar- 
tha (Eby)  Brunk,  was  born  at  Maugansville, 
Md.,  Aug.  4,  1899;  died  suddenly  at  the  John 
C.  Lincoln  Hospital,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  July  16, 
1964;  aged  64  y.  11  m.  12  d.  On  May  27,  1921, 
he  was  married  to  Jeannette  Leakey,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Frank,  Charles, 
Robert,  and  Howard),  2 daughters  (Elsie— Mrs. 
G.  W.  Hinton  and  Martha— Mrs.  Robert  Wells), 
17  grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Joe,  Sam,  and 
Henry),  and  one  sister  (Fannie— Mrs.  Ben  Korn- 
haus).  One  brother  preceded  him  in  death. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hanson  Mor- 
tuary, Phoenix,  July  20,  in  charge  of  Melvin 
Ruth;  interment  in  Memory  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Gilmer,  Lloyd  Alvin,  son  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Kropf  (and  the  late  Jesse  L.  Gilmer),  was  born 
at  Filer,  Idaho,  Oct.  15,  1918;  passed  away  at 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Aug.  5,  1964;  aged  45  y.  9 m. 
21  d.  In  Oct.  1945,  he  was  married  to  Jeanne 
Smith.  At  the  age  of  12  he  confessed  Christ 
and  united  with  the  Filer,  Idaho,  Church.  Dur- 
ing his  last  illness  he  again  found  the  Lord 
and  left  a bright  testimony.  He  was  ill  for 
about  two  years.  Surviving  are  his  daughter 
(Lynn),  mother,  stepfather  (C.  L.  Kropf),  and 
3 brothers  (Charles,  Clarence,  and  Kenneth). 
Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the  funeral 
home,  Woodburn,  Oreg.,  Aug.  8,  in  charge  of 
E.  S.  Garber;  burial  in  Zion  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery, Hubbard,  Oreg. 

Graver,  Harry  S.,  son  of  Martin  and  Barbara 
A.  (Sensenig)  Graver,  was  born  in  Conestoga 
Twp.,  Pa.;  died  at  Quarry ville,  Pa.;  aged  72 
years.  He  was  married  to  Edna  Ann  Dagen, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children 
(Harry,  Jr.,  Verna— Mrs.  Henry  Souders,  Vel- 
ma—Mrs.  John  Summers,  Mary— Mrs.  Clarence 
Murry,  Barbara— Mrs.  Clinton  Rohrer,  Viola— 
Mrs.  Paul  Hostetler,  and  Melvin  J .),  29  grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters 
(Mary— Mrs.  John  R.  Hess,  Mrs.  Maude  Dagen, 
and  Hattie— Mrs.  John  Eshleman).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mechanic  Grove  Church. 

Kropf,  Ezra  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Hostetler)  Kropf,  was  bom  in  Cass  Co.,  Mo., 
Feb  1,  1890;  died  at  his  home  near  Harrisburg, 
Oreg.,  June  20,  1964;  aged  74  y.  4 m.  19  d.  On 
March  11,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Ida  Eash, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Jan.  1,  1960. 
Two  sons,  one  daughter,  and  4 sisters  also  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  Surviving  are  one  daugh- 
ter and  2 sons  (Barbara— Mrs.  John  Lais,  Clar- 
ence, and  Wilbert),  12  grandchildren,  3 sisters 
and  3 brothers  (Amanda— Mrs.  Albert  Knox, 
Samuel,  Levi,  Amos,  Emma— Mrs.  David  Yoder, 
and  Luella).  He  was  a member  of  the  Harris- 
burg Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
June  25,  in  charge  of  Wilbur  Kropf  and  Wil- 
lard Stutzman. 

Lederich,  Nellie,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Mar- 
tha (Hammond)  Druit,  was  bom  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  28,  1894;  died  at  Uhrichsville, 
Ohio,  Aug.  19,  1964;  aged  69  y.  7 m.  22  d.  On 
June  24,  1934,  she  was  married  to  Amos  Leder- 
ich, who  died  Sept.  15,  1947.  Surviving  are 
one  stepdaughter  (Bernice— Mrs.  Dalton  Mil- 
ler), one  brother  (Edward),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Sadie  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Jesse  Close,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Deardoff).  She  was  a member  of  the 


Walnut  Creek  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Everhart-Butler  Funeral  Home, 
Aug.  21,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Miller;  interment 
in  church  cemetery. 

Martinez,  Maria  Elena,  daughter  of  Isobel 
and  Elizabeth  (Vallejo)  Martinez,  was  born  at 
Mathis,  Texas,  Aug.  2,  1964;  died  at  Mathis, 
Aug.  3,  1964;  aged  one  day.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  one  brother  (Florencio),  one  sister 
(Juanita),  grandparents  (Juan  Martinez  and 
Santiago  and  Consuelo  Vallejo),  and  great- 
grandparents  (Maximo  and  Christina  Vallejo 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Silva).  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church,  Aug.  4,  in  charge  of  Paul  Conrad; 
interment  in  Descanso  Eterno  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  B.  and 
Elizabeth  (Jantzi)  Jutzi,  was  born  at  Wilmot 
Center,  Ont.,  June  19,  1887;  died  at  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Hospital,  May  12,  1964;  aged 
76  y.  10  m.  23  d.  On  Sept.  30,  1919,  she  was 
married  to  Peter  Nafziger,  who  is  minister  at 
St.  Agatha,  Ont.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Roy,  John,  Vera,  and  Dora),  3 brothers  (John, 
Simeon,  and  Rudy),  and  3 sisters  (Katie— Mrs. 
Louis  Gingerich,  Veronica— Mrs.  Daniel  Roth, 
and  Mattie— Mrs.  Noah  Jantzi).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  Agatha  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  May  15,  in  charge  of 
Orland  Gingerich  and  Gerald  Schwartzentru- 
ber. 

Nice,  Harry  P.,  son  of  Gideon  and  Emma 
(Price)  Nice,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa., 
June  25,  1880;  died  at  the  Grand  View  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa„  July  17,  1964;  aged  84  y. 
22  d.  He  was  married  to  Carrie  R.  Mumbauer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children 
(Vinnie— Mrs.  LeRoy  N.  Cassel,  Ruth— Mrs. 
Warren  B.  Godshall,  and  Victor  M.),  3 grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  one  brother 
(Price),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Catherine  Delp  and 
Susan  Nice).  He  was  a member  of  the  Souder- 
ton  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
July  21,  in  charge  of  John  E.  Lapp  and  Russell 
B.  Musselman. 

Peachey,  Orrie  G.,  son  of  David  S.  and  Sarah 
(Glick)  Peachey,  was  born  near  Belleville,  Pa., 
Jan.  26,  1893;  died  at  his  home  near  Belleville, 
Aug.  3,  1964;  aged  71  y.  6 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  21, 
1919,  he  was  married  to  Mollie  Kanagy,  who 
died  Aug.  4,  1954.  On  Aug.  14,  1955,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ruth  Ackerman  Kanagy,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 stepchildren  (Orpha  and 
James),  a foster  daughter  (Mary— Mrs.  John  W. 
Yoder),  one  sister  and  2 brothers  (Katie— Mrs. 
Aaron  J.  Peachey,  Homer  D.,  and  Oliver  B.), 
7 grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren. 
Two  brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Allensville  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  7,  in  charge 
of  Raymond  Peachey,  J.  Elrose  Hartzler,  and 
Chester  Kanagy. 


Reber,  Sue  E.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Bar- 
bara Nafziger,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  Jan. 
25,  1886;  died  at  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  Aug.  5, 
1964;  aged  78  y.  6 m.  11  d.  On  April  9,  1914, 
she  was  married  to  Jacob  J.  Reber,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Delta 
Bernice  Ratzlaff),  one  grandson,  3 sisters  (Ann, 
Rose,  and  Christina),  and  3 brothers  (Will, 
Ernest,  and  Frank).  One  daughter  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Syca- 
more Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  8,  in  charge  of  Leonard  Garber; 
interment  in  Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Irvin  Austin,  son  of  Solomon  and 
Elizabeth  (Martin)  Snider,  was  born  at  Flora- 
dale,  Ont.,  May  13,  1883;  died  at  the  Watrous 
Union  Hospital,  June  3,  1964;  aged  81  y.  21  d. 
On  April  10,  1904,  he  was  married  to  Lucinda 
Schmitt,  who  died  March  3,  1957.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Elmer  and  Kenneth),  2 daughters 
(Irva— Mrs.  David  Rosenburger  and  Nelda— 
Mrs.  Addison  Gingrich),  16  grandchildren,  and 

4 great-grandchildren.  In  1918  he  moved  to 
the  Guernsey  district  where  he  farmed  until 
1947,  when  he  took  up  residence  in  Guernsey. 
He  attended  the  United  Church  in  Watrous. 

Strong,  William  M.,  son  of  Charles  S.  and 
Minnie  (Zimmerman)  Strong,  was  born  in 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  12,  1900;  died  at  the 
Harrisburg  Hospital,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months,  July  26,  1964;  aged  63  y.  9.  m.  14  d. 
On  Dec.  25,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Wenger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Betty— Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Zehr,  Marilyn 
—Mrs.  J.  Mervin  Leaman,  and  E.  Carole),  2 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Samuel  Z.),  and 
3 sisters  (Mrs.  Paul  Fetrow,  Mrs.  LeRoy  Det- 
weiler,  and  Ruth  Ann  Strong).  In  1938  he  was 
ordained  minister  for  the  Slate  Hill  Church, 
and  bishop  for  the  Cumberland  District  in 
1949.  He  was  a member  of  the  mission  board 
in  earlier  years  and  had  a vital  interest  in 
several  missions  in  the  district  as  well  as  the 
one  in  Anderson,  S.C.;  also  a deep  concern  for 
the  youth  of  the  church,  serving  on  the  board 
of  Camp  Hebron  until  his  death.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Slate  Hill  Church,  July 
29,  in  charge  of  Simon  Bucher,  David  Thomas, 
Earl  Mosemann,  and  Norman  Zimmerman. 

Stutzman,  Clyde  Christian,  son  of  Lloyd  J. 
and  Irma  (Miller)  Stutzman,  was  born  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec.  29,  1917;  died  unexpect- 
edly at  his  home  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug. 
4,  1964;  aged  46  y.  7 m.  6 d.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1946  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  In 
1950  he  moved  to  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
served  as  an  assistant  at  Chicago  Avenue  and 
other  Mennonite  churches  around  Harrison- 
burg. On  Sept.  23,  1945,  he  was  married  to 
Iona  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

5 children  (Julia,  Althia,  C.  C.,  Jr.,  Renate, 
and  Jacob),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Pauline  Oswald), 
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and  2 brothers  (Walter  and  Allen).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Chicago  Avenue 
Church,  Aug.  6,  in  charge  of  Mahlon  L.  Blosser 
and  Harold  G.  Eshleman;  interment  in  Weav- 
ers Church  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Levi  S.,  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Katie  Troyer,  died  at  the  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  General  Hospital,  Aug.  7,  1964,  after  an 
illness  of  about  17  years;  aged  46  years.  On 
March  12,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Erma  Louise 
Goodman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Sharon— Mrs.  Joe  Lemmon  and  Judy 
Ann)  and  3 sisters  (Anna— Mrs.  Harold  Sharp, 
Wilma— Mrs.  Lyle  Bontrager,  and  Savilla— Mrs. 
Bruce  Handrich).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Prairie  Street  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  9,  with  J.  D.  Graber  officiating, 
and  on  Aug.  10  at  Fairview,  Mich.,  with  Har- 
vey Handrich  officiating;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Wismer,  Herbert  B.,  son  of  Orphen  and 
Sarah  (Bechtel)  Wismer,  was  born  at  Baden, 
Out.,  March  14,  1901;  died  at  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Aug.  20,  1964;  aged  63  y.  5 m.  6 d.  On 
March  15,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Vera  Wis- 
mer, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 broth- 
ers (Byron,  Milton,  Elmer,  and  Jeremiah)  and 

2 sisters  (Florence— Mrs.  Isaac  Snyder  and  Ada 
—Mrs.  Lome  Shantz).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Shantz  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  23,  in  charge  of  Leslie  Witmer. 

Yoder,  John  P.,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Nov.  22,  1890;  died  at  the  F.  W.  Blach  Hos- 
pital, Lewistown,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1961;  aged  73  y. 
8 m.  24  d On  Nov.  29,  1923,  he  was  married 
to  Lomie  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 sons  and  2 daughters  (Emmanuel  M„ 
John  S.,  Steve  C.,  Raymond  D„  Isaiah  ).,  Mary 
—Mrs.  John  Byler,  and  Ruth— Mrs.  Cari  Baker), 
and  16  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Locust  Grove  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  John  B. 
Zook,  Louis  Peachey,  and  Erie  Renno. 

Yoder,  Lydia,  daughter  of  David  /..  and 
Mary  (Smiley)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1877;  died  at  the  Dunlap  Hos- 
pital, Orrville,  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1964;  aged  86  y. 
8 m.  4 d.  On  Feb.  13,  1900,  she  was  married 
to  Amos  E.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Rilla— Mrs.  Elton  Shoup,  Lu- 
cille—Mrs.  Myron  Markley,  and  Julia— Mrs. 
Paul  Ross),  one  son  (Ray),  10  grandchildren, 
23  great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Milton 
and  Floyd).  Two  daughters,  2 brothers,  and 

3 sisters  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Orrville  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  10,  in  charge  of  J.  Les- 
ter Graybill;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

Brighter  students  smoke  less  than  those 
of  lower  academic  achievement  according 
to  findings  reported  by  the  Canadian  Medi- 
cal Association  in  its  July  journal.  Surveys 
also  show  that  where  parents  smoke,  their 

children  are  more  likely  to  do  so. 

# # # 

An  American  archaeological  expedition 
led  by  Professor  Ernest  Wright  of  Harvard 
University  has  unearthed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment city  of  Shechem  with  its  huge  de- 
fensive walls  and  big  gates,  it  was  revealed 
in  Amman,  Jordan,  by  Dr.  Awni  al-Dajani, 
director  of  the  Jordanian  Department  of 
Antiquities.  Shechem  is  the  first  Palestinian 


site  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
About  35  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
hill  country  of  Ephraim  near  the  southern 
border  of  Manasseh’s  territory,  the  town 
had  an  important  role  in  Israel’s  history. 

* * # 

People  can  be  active  church  members  for 
years  without  experiencing  real  Christian- 
ity, a Methodist  clergyman  told  the  Fifth 
General  Convention  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church.  “Many  people 
never  get  through  institutional  Christianity 
to  the  deepest  meaning  of  the  Christian 
religion,”  said  Robert  A.  Raines,  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  Germantown, 
Pa.  “A  person  can  actually  work  in  the 
church  for  years  without  it  making  any  dif- 
ference in  his  life.” 

* * # 

Dr.  Smiley  Blanton  of  New  York,  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation  of  Re- 
ligion and  Psychiatry,  urged  industry  to 
recruit  clergymen  to  counsel  troubled 
workers. 

“There  are  fewer  than  two  dozen  indus- 
trial chaplains  in  the  United  States  who 
are  retained  on  a full-time  basis,”  Dr.  Blan- 
ton stated.  Many  of  these,  he  said,  counsel 
primarily  on  religious,  rather  than  work, 
problems. 

# # # 

Since  their  return  from  the  Republican 
Convention,  two  members  of  the  House 
have  removed  their  names  from  the  dis- 
charge petition  which  seeks  a vote  on  the 
so-called  Becker  amendment  to  permit 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  three  other  Congressmen 
have  signed  the  petition,  for  a net  gain  of 
one.  The  total— of  218  names  needed- 
stands  at  168.  It  appears  highly  unlikely 
that  action  will  be  taken  before  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  This,  in  effect,  kills  the 
bill  unless  it  is  brought  up  again  in  the 
next  Congress. 

* * # 

Sale  of  cigarettes  at  the  factory  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1964  dropped  8.6  per 
cent  from  the  same  period  last  year,  govern- 
ment reports  disclose. 

The  figures  underscore  a trend  which  de- 
veloped following  the  federal  health  report 
branding  cigarettes  a health  hazard.  April 
was  the  only  month  of  ’64  that  approxi- 
mated the  sales  figure  of  the  corresponding 
month  last  year. 

# * * 

A nationwide  day  of  prayer  devoted  to 
the  race  issue  has  been  recommended  by 
evangelist  Billy  Graham.  In  urging  that 
President  Johnson  proclaim  such  a day,  Mr. 


Graham  said  he  believed  it  would  be  “hard 
to  feel  prejudice  and  bigotry  when  all  peo- 
ple are  kneeling  in  prayer  together.  . . . 

"I  thought  the  racial  problem  was  getting 
better.  I can  report  now  I am  almost  ter- 
rified by  what  I hear  and  see.  This  crisis  is 
getting  worse.  Only  a spiritual  revival  is 
going  to  save  us  from  a blood  bath.” 

• * * 

Dr.  Martin  Niemoeller,  prominent  and 
often  controversial  German  Protestant 
churchman,  announced  in  Wiesbaden,  Ger- 
many, that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  1964 
as  head  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Hesse 
and  Nassau,  a post  which  he  has  held  since 
1947.  The  72-year-old  clergyman  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  continue  to  serve  in  var- 
ious ecumenical  posts,  including  that  of  co- 
president of  the  World  Council  of  Church- 
es. One  of  six  WCC  presidents,  he  was 
elected  to  a six-year  term  in  1961. 

* # # 

Billy  Graham’s  ten-day  Central  Ohio  Cru- 
sade in  Jet  Stadium  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
drew  a total  attendance  of  316,500  persons, 
with  about  22,500  making  decisions  for 
Christ,  it  was  announced  by  crusade  offi- 
cials. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  crusade— a Sunday 
—the  evangelist  held  two  services,  one  in 
the  afternoon  attended  by  16,000,  and  an- 
other in  the  evening  which  drew  38,000— 
thg  largest  crowd  for  any  of  the  eleven 
meetings. 

The  crusade  featured  three  Youth  Nights, 
attended  by  a total  of  98,500  persons,  most 
of  them  young  people,  with  the  evangelist 
speaking  on  topics  appealing  to  teen-agers. 

Mr.  Graham’s  final  two  sermons  asked  the 
question  whether  America  will  continue  to 
serve  "money,  pleasure,  and  success,”  or 
whether  the  people  “are  going  to  return  to 
serving  the  God  of  our  fathers.  You  have 
to  choose  between  two  roads,  two  masters, 
two  destinations,”  he  told  the  crowds.  “And 
you  must  make  the  choice  yourself.” 

* * * 

The  U.S.  Cuban  Refugee  Center  has  re- 
settled, with  sponsors  and  jobs,  more  than 
80,000  persons  since  its  establishment  in 
February,  1961.  Operation  of  the  refugee 
center  is  supervised  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  center  registered  172,907  Cuban  refu- 
gees and  resettled  precisely  80,136,  from 
February,  1961,  to  July,  1964.  Of  the  90,000 
not  resettled,  the  center  estimates  some 
80,000  have  remained  in  the  Miami  area. 
The  other  thousands  left  from  Miami  with- 
out center  assistance. 
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Our  crosses  are  hewn  from 
different  trees , 

But  we  all  must  have  our 
Calvaries. 

—Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles. 


Supernatural  Religion 

By  Bill  Detweiler 

It  has  been  said  that  the  world’s  knowledge  is  doubling  every 
twelve  years,  and  perhaps  even  more  rapidly  than  that.  In  other  words, 
by  1972  our  world  will  have  two  times  as  much  knowledge  as  it  was 
able  to  acquire  from  the  beginning  of  history  until  the  year  1960. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  are  learning  amazingly,  if  not  frighten- 
ingly, fast.  We  take  pleasure  in  assuring  ourselves  that  we  know  almost 
everything  there  is  to  be  known.  And  because  we  know  so  much,  we 
like  to  think  that  we  can  give  an  explanation  for  almost  everything 
which  happens  in  the  world. 

With  our  new  knowledge,  there  comes  also  a change  in  our  atti- 
tudes. Because  we  think  we  know  so  much,  we  tend  to  think  of  our 
forefathers  as  being  quite  deprived  and  ignorant.  Our  parents  used  to 
tell  us  that  one  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  universe  was,  “All  that 
goes  up  must  come  down.”  But  now,  in  our  modern  age  of  knowledge, 
we  know  better.  We  know  that  if  we  can  project  an  object  into  the  sky 
at  a velocity  of  24,000  miles  per  hour,  the  object  will  leave  the  earth 
and  travel  into  outer  space,  never  to  return.  We  call  this  velocity  the 
“escape  velocity”— the  speed  an  object  must  attain  in  order  to  escape  the 
gravitational  pull  of  the  earth.  And  so,  you  see,  in  our  age  of  brilliance 
and  explanation,  we  are  no  longer  so  ignorant  as  to  say  that  “All  that 
goes  up  must  come  down.” 

A generation  or  two  ago,  people  had  a sort  of  “built-in”  ability  to 
be  amazed.  They  had  the  ability  to  stand  in  silence  and  wonder  in  the 
presence  of  a mystery.  Some  things  were  just  too  great  and  too  marvel- 
ous for  explanation.  But  today,  instead  of  standing  in  awe  before  a 
mystery  and  saying,  “Isn’t  that  wonderful!”  we  say  instead,  quite  mat- 
ter-of-factly,  “How  does  it  tick?”  We  used  to  say, 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 

How  I wonder  what  you  are! 

Up  above  the  world  so  high, 

Like  a diamond  in  the  sky! 

But  now  we  say. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  giant  star, 

I know  exactly  what  you  are, 

An  incandescent  ball  of  gas. 

Condensing  to  a solid  mass. 

(Continued  on  page  796) 


FIELD  NOTES 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
in  a Sunday  School  Rally  at  the  Antrim 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Oct.  4,  a.m.;  Price’s  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  2:00 
p.m.;  Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Oct.  14-18;  Berlin  Mennonite  Church, 
Berlin,  Ohio  (Holmes  County  Christian 
Workers’  Conference),  Oct.  23-25. 

Annual  Home-coming  at  Providence, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Sept.  20.  Guest  speak- 
er: Alvin  Miller,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

Henry  Swartley,  Oxford,  N.J.,  at  Neffs- 
ville,  Pa.,  Sept.  27. 

Christian  stewardship  meeting  at  Huber, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Sept.  20.  Speakers:  Eli 
Nissley,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  and  Nelson 
Kanagy,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

The  Homebuilders’  annual  inspirational 
meeting  at  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  15, 
7:30  p.m.  Mrs.  D.  Wilbur  (Lois)  Erb  speak- 
ing on  “Women  Facing  Difficulties.” 

Christian  Workers’  Conference  at  Spring- 
dale,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  3.  The 
theme,  "The  Christian  Home.”  Speakers: 
Paul  Hummel,  Millersburg,  Ohio;  Lloyd 
Horst,  Dayton,  Va.;  Ruth  Stoltzfus,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.;  Evelyn  King,  Harrisonburg; 
David  Showalter,  Rowdy,  Ky.;  and  John  H. 
Shenk,  Denbigh,  Va. 

Sanford  Shetler,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  in  a 
Spiritual  Emphasis  Week,  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  1, 
at  Oak  Grove,  Grantsville,  Md. 

Ivan  R.  Lind,  Milford,  Nebr.,  at  Eureka, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Oct.  4-9. 

People  in  the  area  of  Lancaster  Mennon- 
ite School  will  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  adult  education  classes.  Two 
courses  will  offer  college  credit  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College;  English  Composition 
and  General  Psychology.  There  will  be 
non-credit  courses  as  follows:  sign  language 
for  deaf-mutes,  personal  use  typing,  Bible 
study  of  Leviticus,  and  German  or  Spanish. 
For  the  college  credit  courses,  eight  students 
are  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  run  the 
course.  For  the  non-credit  courses,  a class 
of  fifteen  will  be  required  to  run  the  course. 

O.  O.  Wolfe,  copastor  at  Calvary  Men- 
nonite, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  accepted  the 
call  to  the  Washington  Memorial  Church  of 
Christ  Holiness  Church. 

Vernon  Cross  was  licensed  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  Mt.  Joy,  Calico  Rock,  Ark., 
Aug.  30.  The  message  was  given  by  How- 
ard Zehr,  general  secretary  of  the  South 
Central  Conference. 

Emery  Hochstetler  was  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  assistant  pastor  of  the  West  Union 
congregation,  Parnell,  Iowa,  Sept.  6.  Vernon 
Gerig,  Wayland,  Iowa,  was  speaker. 

Linford  D.  Hackman  is  serving  as  interim 
pastor  at  Zion,  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  beginning 
Sept.  1.  His  present  address  is  Route  1, 


Hubbard,  Oreg.  97032.  Telephone:  503 
951-1653. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  Princeton,  N.J.,  introduced 
his  two  new  books,  They  Met  God  and  The 
Prayer  Veil  in  Scripture  and  History,  at 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Sept.  8. 

Earl  Hartman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Anderson  congrega- 
tion, Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Aug.  30,  in  charge 
of  Bishop  Orvin  H.  Hooley.  Martin  Brand- 
enberger  preached  the  sermon. 

Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  former  president 
of  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kans., 
left  Sept.  1 for  Spelman  College,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  he  will  serve  as  visiting  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  and  religion  for  the 
coming  year.  Spelman  is  a Negro  women’s 
college  with  which  Bethel  has  maintained 
a student  exchange  program  for  the  past 
several  years. 

New  members  by  baptism:  thirty-four  at 
Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa.;  two  at  Wide- 
man’s,  Markham,  Ont.;  one  at  Inlet, 
Morenci,  Mich.;  three  by  confession  at  Oak 
Grove,  Grantsville,  Md. 

Change  of  address:  Nelson  King  from 
Fairpoint,  Ohio,  to  Box  135,  Route  2,  St. 
Clairsville,  Ohio.  Lawrence  H.  Greaser 
from  Aibonito,  P.R.,  to  431  Westwood 
Road,  Goshen,  Ind.  Keith  Esch  from  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  to  1004  Woolman  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  Nelson  Histand  from  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Brooksville,  Miss.  George  R. 
Brunk,  Jr.,  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  via 
Bellariva  58,  Florence,  Italy. 

Pierre  Widmer  and  Christiane  Gaudry 
were  married  Aug.  5,  1964.  Pierre  is  Men- 
nonite pastor  at  Montbeliard,  France;  edi- 
tor of  Christ  Seul,  periodical  of  French 
Mennonites;  active  member  of  French  and 
European  Mennonite  mission  boards;  on 
board  of  European  Mennonite  Bible  School 
at  Bienenberg,  Switzerland,  and  well  known 
among  American  Mennonites.  Mrs.  Wid- 
mer is  directress  of  Mennonite  children’s 
home,  "Villa  des  Sapins,”  at  Valdoie, 
France. 

The  19th  Annual  National  Sunday  School 
Convention  will  be  held  at  the  Memorial 
Auditorium,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Oct.  7-9.  May- 
nard Shetler  will  be  representing  Herald 
Press  with  a display  of  Herald  Press  books 
and  the  Herald  Press  Summer  Bible  School 
Series.  He  will  conduct  a workshop  on 
evening  vacation  Bible  school  on  Thursday. 
Paul  M.  Lederach  will  not  be  conducting  a 
workshop  on  “Testing  Your  Teaching”  as 
stated  in  the  convention  program. 

The  Youth  Messenger,  a weekly  youth 
paper  published  by  the  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence, is  entering  its  ninth  month  of  pub- 
lication with  approximately  4,800  subscrib- 
ers. Paul  E.  Reed  is  editor  and  Rhoda  M. 
Graybill,  office  editor.  John  A.  Lutz  is 
circulation  manager.  Address  is  Youth 
Messenger,  2176-G  Lincoln  East,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  17602. 

(Continued  on  page  814) 
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$ EDITORIAL 

The  Gospel 


The  Gospel  does  not  begin  with  ex- 
hortation or  edification.  It  does  not  be- 
gin by  stating  what  we  ought  to  do  or 
ought  not  to  do.  The  Gospel  starts 
with  a declaration  of  what  God  has 
done. 

Read  the  Gospels  and  the  messages 
of  the  apostles  in  Acts.  It  is  first  a mes- 
sage of  what  God  has  done.  It  is  a 
proclamation  of  the  acts  of  God.  From 
such  a simple  message  the  cry  arises, 
“What  shall  we  do?” 

This  is  precisely  what  distinguishes 
the  New  Testament  Gospel  from  much 
that  is  passed  for  Christian  preaching. 
Certainly  the  new  life  in  Christ  will 
produce  right  living,  but  we  do  not 
start  with  right  living  in  our  message 
of  good  news.  We  begin  with  the  fact 
that  God  has  made  new  life  possible. 

This  is  also  the  difference  between 
mere  religion  and  true  Christianity. 
Religion  is  merely  what  man  does  for 
God.  The  Gospel  is  what  God  does  for 
man.  Religion  is  good  advice.  The 
Gospel  is  a glorious  announcement. 
Religion  always  places  the  prime  em- 
phasis upon  doing,  whereas  the  Gospel 
always  places  the  prime  emphasis  upon 
being.  Religion  says,  “Do  good  and 
keep  on  doing  good.”  The  Gospel  says, 
“Become  good  in  Christ  and  then  you 
will  do  good.” 

“We  are  . . . created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works.”  . . they  which 
have  believed  in  God  ...  be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works”  (Titus  3:8).  Re- 
ligion says  righteousness  is  put  on.  The 
Gospel  says  righteousness  is  put  in. 

Any  time  you  have  second-generation 
Christians,  the  danger  arises  that  the 
vital  thing  which  changes  life  is  forgot- 
ten. It  becomes  the  ordinary  thing  to 
preach  the  results  of  salvation  rather 
than  the  power  of  a crucified  and  resur- 
rected Christ  who  brings  salvation.  So 
many  sermons  are  directed  to  persons, 
exhorting  them  to  righteousness  before 


God,  who  have  never  been  made  right- 
eous in  Christ. 

Very  soon  after  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles we  find  this  true.  Take  the  writing, 
“The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles” (the  Didache),  probably  written 
around  A.D.  150.  “My  child,”  we  read, 
“flee  from  every  evil.  ...  Be  not  angry. 
. . . My  child,  be  not  lustful.”  Here  is  all 
kind  of  good  and  even  spiritual  advice, 
but  nowhere  does  it  tell  how  nature  is 
changed  in  Christ  and  how  evil,  anger, 
and  lust  are  expelled  by  a new  power. 

So  it  is  that  many  messages  are  cen- 
tered around  what  is  mere  moral  advice 
and  exhortation.  It  is  merely  good  ad- 
vice without  Christ.  It  often  produces 
a sense  of  guilt,  frustration,  and  help- 
lessness, or  it  produces  a “do  and  don’t 
do”  type  of  religion  without  a new  life 
in  Christ.  Some  have  responded  to 
what  they  are  told  to  do  without  ever 
responding  to  what  God  has  done. 
There  is  dependence  then  upon  a 
works  religion  which  leads  to  struggle, 
defeat,  or  hypocrisy,  false  pride,  and 
pretense.  It  at  best  takes  the  form  of 
godliness  without  power  to  live  godly. 

If  one  is  seeking  only  good  advice, 
then  he  need  read  no  further  than  the 
Jewish  “wisdom  literature.”  The  Book 
of  Proverbs  or  the  Apocrypha  is  good 
enough.  If,  however,  we  are  to  help 
people  to  a new  life  which  makes  godly 
living  possible,  then  we  must  begin 
with  the  Gospel,  the  good  news  that  in 
Christ  there  is  now  forgiveness  from 
sin,  power  to  live  for  God,  and  hope  be- 
yond ourselves. 

Yes,  the  Gospel  is  different  from 
much  preaching  and  teaching  today 
precisely  at  the  point  that  the  Gospel 
begins  not  with  exhortation,  or  even 
telling  us  what  is  right  and  what  we 
ought  to  do.  It  begins  with  a declara- 
tion of  what  God  has  already  done  for 
us  in  Christ.  If  we  want  to  see  new  life 
with  Christ  and  new  power  in  the  life, 
we  must  begin  our  message  here.— D. 


Open  Eyes 

If  our  eyes  could  be  opened,  our 
fears  would  be  silenced.  When  Elisha 
prayed  for  God  to  open  the  eyes  of  his 
servant,  the  Scripture  says,  “he  saw: 
and,  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha”  (II  Kings  6:17). 

It  is  always  true  with  us,  as  God’s 
children,  that  though  we  stand  alone  to 
the  natural  eye,  those  who  are  with  us 
are  more  than  those  who  are  against  us. 
It  is  true  that  “though  the  wrong  seems 
oft  so  strong,  God  is  the  Ruler  yet.” 

Foolish  man,  the  Syrian  king,  to 
think  he  could  fight  against  God’s  peo- 
ple and  prophets  and  prosper.  Had  his 
eyes  been  opened,  he  would  have  fled. 

The  more  our  eyes  are  open  to  our 
all-powerful  and  ever-present  God,  the 
less  will  be  our  fears  and  frustrations. 
The  more  our  faith  is  Godward,  the 
less  are  our  fears  manward.— D. 

Think  on  This 

When  an  Indian  Brahmin,  having 
turned  to  Christ  but  having  retained 
nevertheless  a feeling  of  superiority 
over  certain  people,  was  in  a crowded 
bus  when  it  overturned,  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  his  life  was  bound  up 
with  the  lives  of  others.  His  comfort- 
able smugness  having  been  reduced  to 
nonsense,  he  was  ready  to  be  brotherly 
toward  any  man.  Later  he  remarked 
with  a smile,  “It  took  a wreck  to  re- 
make me.” 

Paul  S.  Rees  in  The  Adequate  Man,  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company. 

# * • 

In  Paul  Green’s  play,  Roll,  Sweet 
Chariot,  the  Negroes  in  the  chain  gang 
sing,  but  their  white  guards  do  not. 
Why  is  it  that  the  song  of  life  comes 
from  the  suffering  rather  than  the  self- 
sufficient  or  affluent?  Comfort,  security, 
ease  are  attractive  but  they  do  not 
produce  singing. 

* * * 

“Deacons,  elders,  trustees,  or  wardens 
forget  that  the  most  dignified  thing  in 
the  world  is  a corpse.  One  of  the  most 
undignified  yet  delightful  is  a growing 
baby.  Too  many  churches  are  like  the 
former  and  too  few  like  the  latter.” 
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Christianity,  by  its  very  nature,  is  committed 
unreservedly  to  a belief  in  the  supernatural. 

Supernatural  Religion 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


Twinkle,  twinkle,  giant  star, 

I need  not  wonder  what  you  are, 

For  seen  by  spectroscopic  ken, 

You’re  helium  and  hydrogen. 

—A  rather  laconic  lament  for  the  loss  of 
mystery.  But,  you  see,  we  think  that  we 
must  have  an  understandable  and  scientific 
explanation  for  everything— at  least  almost 
everything. 

But,  as  Christians,  we  say  that  there  are 
some  things  which  cannot  be  explained  un- 
less we  hold  to  a hearty  and  convinced  be- 
lief in  the  supernatural  fact. 

Let  me  at  once  define  my  use  of  the 
word  “supernatural.”  By  supernatural  I 
mean  simply  that  God,  if  He  is  deserving  of 
the  title  “God,”  can  do  things  for  which 
man  is  not  able  to  offer  any  natural  expla- 
nation. If  God  is  indeed  God,  and  not  a 
mere  product  of  man’s  imagination,  then 
He  is  not  limited  in  what  He  is  able  to  do. 
Then  He  can  do  whatever  He  pleases  to  do. 
Then  He  can  break  or  suspend  or  change 
the  laws  of  nature  of  which  He  is  the 
Author.  To  use  the  theological  term,  either 
God  is  "Sovereign,”  or  else  He  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  God.  In  other  words,  either 
God  is  a supernatural  God,  or  He  is  no 
God  at  all. 

Christianity,  by  its  very  nature,  is  com- 
mitted unreservedly  to  a belief  in  the  super- 
natural fact  of  God.  Whenever  Christianity 
gives  up  its  belief  in  the  supernatural,  it 
may  still  continue  to  exist  as  a system  of 
philosophical  thought,  but  it  has  forfeited 
every  right  to  be  called  historic  Christianity. 
When  the  supernatural  fact  is  denied  in 
any  area  of  Christianity,  this  concession  so 
weakens  Christianity  as  to  disqualify  it 
from  being  truly  called  Biblical  Chris- 
tianity. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time  is 
that  even  some  so-called  Christian  churches 
have  become  too  small  for  the  supernatural 
God.  Modern  man  does  not  want  a sover- 
eign and  supernatural  God.  And  so  some 
modern  churches  have  given  man  another 
God,  a much  smaller  God,  a God  made  like 
man  himself,  a God  made  in  man’s  image— 
a God  so  small  and  insignificant  that  man 
can  manipulate  him.  But  I think  I do  not 
need  to  point  out  that  when  God  becomes 
so  small  that  man  can  dictate  his  actions 
and  manipulate  his  moves,  then  this  God 


Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  is  minister  in  the 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church  and  codirector  of  the 
Calvary  Hour  radio  broadcast. 


is  no  longer  God  at  all,  but  simply  a servant 
of  man,  without  any  real  existence  in  fact. 

There  are  some  churches  in  our  world 
today  that  are  big  enough  to  hold  all  those 
who  want  to  be  “religious,”  whatever  that 
religion  may  be;  they  are  big  enough  to 
hold  the  largest  membership  in  history,  but 
they  are  too  small  for  God,  the  supernatural 
and  absolutely  sovereign  God  whom  the 
Bible  describes  as  being  “from  everlasting 
to  everlasting." 

There  are  quite  a few  people  who  say 
that  they  see  and  worship  God  in  nature. 
I enjoy  nature,  and  it  certainly  helps  me  to 
worship  God.  On  a night,  I love  to  stand 
beneath  the  sky  and  look  up  at  the  stars, 
called  by  someone  “the  forget-me-nots  on 
the  lawn  of  heaven.”  I believe  that  God 
made  the  stars  and  that,  as  the  Bible  says, 
“He  calleth  them  all  by  name.” 

I particularly  like  to  look  deep  into  the 
universe  to  the  faint  puff  of  light  known  as 
the  Great  Spiral  Nebula  in  Andromeda,  and 
pause  to  consider  that  this  galaxy  is  said  to 
be  more  than  two  million  light-years  away. 
I believe  the  eternal  God  made  this,  too. 

Some  time  ago  a group  of  our  friends 
came  to  our  home  to  help  us  to  plant  grass 
seed.  In  less  than  a week,  I was  astounded 
to  notice  that  some  of  the  grass  had  already 
grown  more  dian  two  inches  tall!  I believe 
God  makes  the  grass  to  grow.  I like  to  hear 
the  birds  singing,  and  in  the  fall  I like  to 
hear  the  crickets  and  the  katydids  calling 
to  each  other  in  the  night.  I believe  that 
God  made  the  insects. 

I am  trying  to  say  that  I see  God  in  na- 
ture, and  that  nature  helps  me  to  worship 
Him.  But  the  point  I want  to  make  is  that 
God  is  more  than  merely  nature  as  we  see 
it.  There  are  some  people  who  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  nature  and  the  universe  as  we 
know  it  is  God.  These  persons  are  some- 
times called  pantheists.  They  say  they  wor- 
ship God  in  a flower  and  in  a tree  and  in 
a raindrop.  But  the  supernatural  God  of 
Christianity  is  more  than  the  God  revealed 
alone  by  nature.  If  tomorrow  morning  all 
of  nature  and  the  universe  would  be  com- 
pletely gone,  there  would  still  be  the  fact 
and  unimpaired  existence  of  the  super- 
natural God! 

Before  the  universe  came  into  being,  God 
existed.  God  created  the  universe,  and  He 
is  the  Author  of  the  laws  which  control  it. 
But  God  is  not  a prisoner  within  the  uni- 
verse which  He  has  made. 

There  are  people  who  seem  to  think  that 
if  the  universe  did  not  exist,  then  God 


Our  Readers  Say — 

I was  attracted  by  the  lead  article,  "Tithing: 
Good  Practice,  Bad  Principle”  (July  28  issue). 
There  were  a number  of  points  in  the  article 
with  which  I agree,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
rather  careless  handling  of  the  Scriptures  which 
disappointed  me. 

The  author  said,  “The  practice  seems  to  have 
been  organized  by  the  priests  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  temple,  and  then  given  religious 
sanction  to  make  it  obligatory.”  The  Bible 
says,  “These  are  the  commandments,  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children 
of  Israel  in  mount  Sinai”  (Lev.  27:34).  This 
was  speaking  of  tithing. 

The  author  also  says,  “The  prophets  do  not 
uphold  the  practice  and  some  of  them  treat  it 
scornfully.  Amos  4:5;  Mic.  6:6-8.”  If  this  is 
true  of  tithing,  it  is  also  true  of  the  sacrifices 
which  God  commanded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Was  this  really  the  attitude  of  the  prophets 
toward  the  Word  of  God? 

Another  quotation:  “The  exhortation  in 
Malachi,  so  often  quoted,  is  evidence  that  the 
practice  was  not  being  observed  at  that  time.” 
I agree!  However,  Malachi  says,  "Bring  ye  all 
the  tithes  into  the  storehouse  . . . saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts”  (Mai.  3:10). 

The  author  also  suggested  that  Jesus  later 
treated  the  practice  scornfully.  The  Bible  says, 
quoting  Jesus:  “Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites!  For  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint 
and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith:  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone”  (Matt.  23:23). 
This  sounds  like  respect  for  all  the  law  of  God! 
—David  E.  Showalter,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

* • * 

I would  like  to  say  "Amen”  to  Paul  Kray- 
bill’s  "The  Task”  (July  21  issue),  which  just 
arrived  here,  but  with  the  “Amen”  a humble 
"God  forgive  me.” 

The  course  that  Bro.  Kraybill’s  message 
charts  goes  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  heart 
of  why  the  church  exists  in  today’s  world  and 
painfully  reveals  the  self-centered,  off-center 
emphases  that  cause  us  to  fall  so  far  short. 

His  insight  and  summing  up  of  American 
unpopularity  in  the  world  with  its  inevitably 
related  Christian  unpopularity— since  our 
Christian  approach  in  the  world,  too,  has  been 
so  tainted  with  "arrogance,”  "pride,”  "materi- 
alism,” "superficiality”— is  very  keen.  This 
article  takes  the  reader  on  a quick  world  tour 
where  he  can  breathe  of  the  world’s,  or  other- 
national,  atmosphere  and  point  of  view.  But 
he  also  is  privileged  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
triumphant  church  of  Christ  existing  in  imagi- 
nation jolting  circumstances  so  far  removed 
(not  only  geographically)  from  the  church  in 
Martin  Co.,  Indipenninia,  U.S.A. 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  present-day 
world  atmosphere  and  of  the  brotherhood 
church  in  other  nations  which  we  must  take 
seriously  and  work  with.  Only  the  suffering 
and  sacrificing  love  of  Christ  can  speak  with 
effect  to  this  hostile  world  situation  and  work 
humbly  with  the  young  church  that  the  Spirit 
is  giving  birth  to.  May  God  bless  us  with  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  enter  the  "uncharted 
and  dangerous  paths”  which  Christ  in  suffering 
love  undertook  for  our  reconciliation.— Charles 
Shenk,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 


would  not  exist  either.  They  think  that 
God  lives  in  and  directs  the  universe  in  the 
same  way  that  a man  lives  in  and  directs 
his  body. 

(Continued  on  page  814) 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  42 

The  Christian  Salutation 

By  Linden  M.  Wenger 


Five  times  in  the  New  Testament  we  find 
the  short,  pointed  expression,  “Greet  [or 
salute]  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss  [or 
kiss  of  charity].”  These  instructions  occur 
in  Rom.  16:16;  I Cor.  16:20;  II  Cor.  13:12; 
I Thess.  5:26;  and  I Pet.  5:14.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  apostles  intended  for  believers  up- 
on appropriate  occasions  to  greet  one  an- 
other with  a kiss  as  an  expression  of  the 
fervent  love  which  they  held  toward  one 
another.  This  expression  was  symbolic  like- 
wise of  the  love  of  Christ  which  was  to 
characterize  the  whole  body  of  believers, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  equality  in  which 
they  stood  related  to  one  another  in  Christ. 

Interpretation  of  These  Passages 

What  do  these  passages  mean  in  the  con- 
text in  which  they  appear?  Are  they  simply 
an  admonition  to  Christians  to  express  free- 
ly the  love  and  affection  which  they  feel 
toward  one  another  in  view  of  their  com- 
mon circumstances  and  their  relatedness  in 
Christ?  Does  this  expression  have  a sym- 
bolic significance  in  the  rituals  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church?  Does  it  serve  as  a testimony 
in  any  way  to  the  non-Christian  community 
which  beholds  the  lives  of  Christians? 

Beyond  doubt  some  form  of  kiss  is  the 
most  widely  used  expression  of  love  and 
regard  to  be  found  in  the  world,  ancient 
or  modern.  It  is  used  in  die  expression  of 
love  between  the  sexes,  and  as  such  may  of 
course  be  prostituted  into  an  expression  of 
lust.  It  is  used  to  express  affection  between 
family  members  and  close  relatives  gen- 
erally. It  is  used  as  an  expression  of  broth- 
erhood and  equality.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
expression  of  homage  to  a superior. 

In  the  context  of  these  passages  it  is  plain 
that  the  apostles  intend  this  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  brotherly  love  which  was  to 
mark  the  Christian  community.  It  signi- 
fied a oneness  and  equality.  As  the  passages 
stand,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  other 
than  that  what  is  here  given  is  to  be  prac- 
ticed continually  within  the  church.  Nor 
can  any  other  connotation  to  put  upon  the 
passages  than  that  the  brethren  were  literal- 
ly to  kiss  one  another.  To  render  this  in- 
struction as  J.  B.  Phillips  has  done  in  his 
New  Testament,  “Greet  all  the  brethren 
with  a hearty  handshake,”  is  plainly  a cul- 
tural adaptation  and  not  a translation. 


Linden  M.  Wenger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege. 


A further  limitation  of  these  passages 
must  be  carefully  noted.  As  designated  in 
Scripture,  this  is  a holy  kiss.  It  cannot  be 
equated  simply  as  an  ordinary  expression  of 
affection  or  the  observance  of  a polite  greet- 
ing. As  a holy  kiss  it  has  a special  signifi- 
cance within  the  brotherhood  and  is  to  be 
kept  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  house- 
hold of  God.  Likewise  as  a holy  kiss  it  at- 
tains a symbolic  stature,  testifying  both  the 
love  of  Christ  indwelling  the  believers,  and 
the  equality  of  brotherhood  under  which 
they  stand  in  Christ. 

Practice  of  the  Holy  Kiss 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  here  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  usage  of  this  ordi- 
nance. Anyone  who  is  interested  in  this 
should  read  the  article  on  “The  Kiss,”  in 
the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
this  was  the  practice  of  the  New  Testament 
church  and  that  it  continued  into  the  time 
of  the  church  fathers  as  is  evidenced  by 
their  writings. 

In  the  times  of  the  growth  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  it  fell  into  general  disuse  except 
on  certain  sacramental  and  ritualistic  occa- 
sions. The  practice  was  revived  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  especially  among  the 
Anabaptists  whose  writings  contain  numer- 
ous references  to  its  use.  The  Mennonites 
who  came  to  America  brought  the  practice 
with  them  and  among  the  main  body  of 
American  Mennonites  it  has  been  practiced 
with  some  consistency  to  the  present  time. 

Our  own  Bible  teachers  have  interpreted 
it  as  an  ordinance.  In  the  Articles  of  Faith 
adopted  in  1921  it  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the 
seven  ordinances,  and  has  been  so  received 
and  taught.  Its  justification  as  an  ordinance 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a direct 
command  of  the  apostles,  to  be  kept  in 
perpetual  obedience,  and,  second,  the  ex- 
ternal act  carries  a symbolic  connotation, 
testifying  of  the  inward  love  and  sense  of 
brotherhood  within  the  community  of  be- 
lievers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  several 
forms  of  greeting  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  addition  to  the  kiss  there 
is  the  "right  hand  of  fellowship,”  which  is 
to  be  used  within  the  Christian  community 
as  the  sign  and  seal  of  acceptance  and  fel- 
lowship. Gal.  2:9.  There  are  many  admoni- 
tions to,  or  notations  of,  greetings  or  salu- 
tations of  the  more  customary  friendly  or 
formal  nature.  The  occurrences  of  “greet” 
or  "salute"  in  the  English  translations  are 
for  the  most  part  renderings  of  the  same 


Greek  word.  Among  Christians  these  greet- 
ings are  to  be  accompanied  as  appropriate 
with  the  holy  kiss. 

The  practical  question  of  course  arises, 
When,  and  on  what  occasions,  shall  this 
greeting  be  used?  The  Virginia  Conference 
statement  on  this  ordinance  stipulates  that 
it  should  be  observed  “upon  receiving  ap- 
plicants into  church  fellowship,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinance  of  feet  washing, 
and  as  often  as  the  spirit  of  love  dictates.” 
Other  conference  disciplines  which  I have 
consulted  emphasize  this  final  clause,  some 
specifying  that  it  is  appropriate  when  gath- 
ering for  worship,  and  that  it  should  be 
used  with  sufficient  frequency  that  it  is  not 
neglected  as  a command. 

Obviously,  the  holy  kiss  could  be  kept 
alive  as  an  ordinance  if  used  only  as  a 
stated  ceremony  of  the  church,  practiced  in 
connection  with  the  reception  of  members 
into  the  fellowship,  and  to  accompany  the 
ordinance  of  foot  washing.  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  New  Testament  writers 
intended  it  to  be  used  among  believers  on 
such  occasions  of  their  meeting  as  called  for 
the  exchange  of  greetings.  If  we  acknowl- 
edge its  validity  at  all,  we  can  hardly  con- 
clude less. 

Objections  Considered 

It  is  commonly  admitted  among  us  that 
in  recent  years  our  practice  of  the  kiss  of 
charity  among  the  brotherhood  has  fallen 
seriously  into  disuse.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  particular  campaign  against  it;  but  as 
the  fashion  of  kissing  declined  as  a cul- 
tural expression  in  the  West,  the  kiss  of 
charity  among  the  brotherhood  was  quietly 
neglected.  In  some  of  our  communities  it 
has  become  rather  rare  except  among  the 
ministers. 

Of  course  certain  specific  objections  have 
been  raised.  Some  would  say  this  was  simply 
an  Eastern  social  custom  of  the  time,  en- 
joined upon  Christians  for  the  sake  of 
politeness  and  has  no  significance  in  our 
Western  culture  where  practices  are  differ- 
ent. Others  urge  that  there  is  danger  of 
spreading  our  common  diseases  and  the 
practice  should  be  avoided.  Others  would 
say  simply  that  it  is  inappropriate  and 
conspicuous  in  our  society  and  should  be 
dropped  or  some  other  practice  substituted. 

Permit  me  a few  observations  on  these 
objections.  It  is  true  that  in  the  situation 
of  the  early  church  the  form  of  this  greeting 
probably  followed  that  of  the  usual  social 
custom  of  the  day.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  used  in  such  a way  that  it  also 
became  recognized  as  having  a special 
meaning  or  connotation  among  the  breth- 
ren. 

I am  certainly  favorable  to  the  idea  that 
among  the  younger  churches  in  other  lands 
this  greeting  should  be  allowed  to  take  a 
form  that  is  appropriate  and  meaningful 
in  the  national  culture.  However,  I would 
not  accept  the  suggestion  that,  because  in 
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America  we  have  glorified  the  casual  and 
the  informal  to  the  point  where  kissing  is 
almost  culturally  taboo  or  at  least  consid- 
ered odd,  we  should  therefore  abandon  it. 
In  a religious  context  it  still  holds  signifi- 
cance. 

As  far  as  health  dangers  are  concerned,  I 
am  inclined  to  minimize  this  scare  which 
some  people  raise.  The  brother  (or  sister) 
who  is  aware  that  he  might  be  a potential 
spreader  of  any  common  disease  should 
volunteer  any  precautions  which  might  be 
appropriate,  even  refraining  for  a time. 
The  very  spirit  of  love  in  which  this  ordi- 
nance is  to  be  used  will  dictate  any  proper 
limitations. 

It  has  been  of  interest  to  me  to  learn  a 
bit  about  the  customs  of  different  times  and 
places.  To  Westerners  a kiss  usually  means 
a kiss  upon  the  mouth.  In  the  East  this  was 
seldom  the  case.  A kiss  of  greeting  or  affec- 
tion between  equals  was  usually  a kiss  on 
the  cheek  or  perhaps  on  the  neck.  The 
practice  of  kissing  on  the  cheek  might  an- 
swer some  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised,  and  might  be  less  objectionable  to  a 
few  who  have  indicated  a personal  aversion 
to  being  kissed  upon  the  lips.  But  I think 
we  would  hardly  be  justified  in  attempting 
to  alter  our  own  concepts  and  customs  at 
this  point. 

Conclusion 

Doubtless  we  are  blameworthy  for  allow- 
ing a Biblical  injunction,  and  an  appro- 
priate expression  and  symbol  of  love  and 
brotherhood,  to  fall  into  disuse.  In  spite  of 
anything  that  may  be  said  about  the  change 
of  cultural  practices,  or  the  probability  of 
being  misunderstood,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  holy  kiss  is  an  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  self-giving  love  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  brotherhood.  Its  practice  I am 
persuaded  will  help  to  foster  this  brotherly 
love.  I know  that  some  of  us  have  become 
a bit  sensitive  about  this  practice.  We.  may 
wonder  sometimes  if  the  brother  we  are 
meeting  expects  the  kiss.  My  own  testimony 
is  that  I have  never  regretted  extending  the 
greeting,  though  I can  recall  a few  instances 
when  I afterward  regretted  not  having  ex- 
tended it. 

I have  also  the  testimony  of  others  who 
have  found  in  this  expression  of  Christian 
love  a sense  of  acceptance  within  the  broth- 
erhood, or  received  it  as  a precious  benedic- 
tion bestowed  from  a brother  or  sister 
whom  they  esteemed.  When  used  as  intend- 
ed in  the  Scripture,  this  kiss  of  love  is  a 
symbol  of  the  blessed  fellowship  that  is  to 
characterize  the  Christian  brotherhood. 

# 

Someone  has  figured  that  the  peak  years 
of  mental  activity  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen.  At  four  we  know  all 
the  questions.  At  eighteen  we  know  all  the 
answers.  — from  Fairpoint,  Ohio,  Church 
Bulletin. 


Nurture 

Lookout 

The  Gospel  Personified 

The  Book  of  Acts  begins,  “The  former 
treatise  have  I made,  O Theophilus,  of  all 
that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach.” 
The  Book  of  Luke  was  that  former  treatise 
in  which  is  recorded  the  work  that  Christ 
began.  Luke’s  clear  inference  is  that  the 
Book  of  Acts  records  what  Christ  continued 
“to  do  and  teach”  through  His  followers. 
This  is  the  unique  way  the  living  Christ 
does  things  and  teaches  truth. 

Paul  cannot  get  finished  saying  that 
Christ  dwells  within  the  believer.  He  prays 
"that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by 
faith;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with 
all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge, 
that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God."  Let  such  a person,  in  whom  Paul’s 
prayer  is  answered,  come  into  contact  with 
one  who  has  not  yet  met  the  Lord.  The 
result  will  be  a confrontation,  person  to 
person,  with  the  living  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  unsaved  are 


brought  into  dynamic  relation  with  the 
Gospel  through  people  who  are  the  Gospel 
personified.  As  Paul  says,  an  "epistle  . . . 
read  of  all  men.” 

It  is  when  the  Christian  has  learned 
through  Christian  education  that  which 
cannot  be  known,  or,  as  Paul  puts  it,  to 
know  the  love  of  Christ  though  it  is  beyond 
the  knowledge;  it  is  then  that  the  unsaved 
man  in  His  presence  will  “become  aware 
of  who  they  are,  of  what  their  situation  is, 
and  of  their  alienation,"  as  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education’s  ob- 
jective reads.  In  the  presence  of  the  living 
Christ  a man  cries  out  as  Peter  did,  “Depart 
from  me;  for  I am  a sinful  man.”  In  this 
dynamic— in  this  living  relationship,  the 
sinner  has  only  two  alternatives.  He  can 
ask  Christ  to  depart  or  he  can  let  Christ 
ask  his  sin  to  depart.  So  when  the  unsaved 
man  comes  into  a dynamic  relation  with 
the  Gospel  through  a person,  then,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  "He  cannot  choose  but 
hear.” 

There  is  a story  of  a university  congrega- 
tion which  met  in  the  large  auditorium.  On 
the  lower  level  the  Christian  students  gath- 
ered for  the  communion  service.  Above 
them  on  the  balconies  the  non-Christian 
students  watched  while  God’s  children 
broke  the  bread  and  shared  the  wine,  in 
fellowship  with  each  other  and  the  Lord. 
The  silent  act  of  communion  was  a power- 
ful sermon.  As  Jesus  had  predicted,  the 
Lord’s  Supper  did  proclaim  His  death  to 
(Continued  on  page  814) 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Friendship 


Friendship  Mennonite  Church  began  as  Louis  Road  Chapel  in  1949  under  the  Ohio  Mission 
Board.  Membership  is  101,  with  an  average  attendance  of  160.  The  church  became  independent 
from  the  Mission  Board  in  1958.  The  church  began  in  an  unchurched,  sparsely  settled  lower 
economic  area,  but  now  finds  itself  in  the  rapidly  developing  southeastern  Greater  Cleveland 
suburb  of  Bedford  Heights.  The  church  house  is  located  on  Route  17  near  the  junction  of  Route 
8,  across  from  Southgate  Shopping  Center,  one  of  the  busiest  crossroads  in  southeastern  Greater 
Cleveland.  The  church  is  composed  primarily  of  community  people  in  the  younger  married  age 
bracket.  The  current  pastor  is  Marion  Bon  trager,  who  succeeded  the  founder  and  former  pastor, 
Dale  Nofziger,  in  July,  1963. 
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Myron  Augsburger  Clayton  Beyler 


Local  steering  committee  (1.  to  r.):  Dale 
Schumm;  Vernon  Leis,  chairman;  David  Groh, 
secretary,  Herb  Schultz. 


Twenty-one  buses  brought  many  of  the  young 
people  to  the  Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorium 
and  also  carried  their  passengers  to  their  lodg- 
ing for  the  night. 


Mennonite  Youth  Convention 

Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  19-23,  1964 


Quiz  finals.  Ontario  won,  with  Lancaster  a 
close  runner-up. 


The  Ontario  Quiz  Team  winners  (1.  to  r.):  Vir- 
ginia McPherson,  Bob  Hunsberger,  Lloyd  Koch, 
Susie  Martin,  and  Harold  Koch. 


Folk  singing  in  the  Memorial  Room  was  a 
popular  recreation. 


Approximately  2,800  persons  registered  for  the  convention,  but  the  average  attendance  reached 

between  4,500  and  5,000. 
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His  Wonders  to  Perform 


Christianity  is  miraculous  or  it  is  nothing. 
God’s  true  children  long  for  His  power  to 
be  known.  Only  He  can  change  our  stag- 
nant selves  and  shallow  service  into  that 
which  will  speak  His  glory.  Here  are  a 
few  illustrations  of  God’s  Spirit  at  work  in 
the  past  and  present.  We  dare  not  look 
merely  at  God’s  acts  in  the  past.  He  is 
desirous  of  doing  His  work,  in  His  own 
way,  in  the  present.  We  dare  not  prescribe 
His  program.  Ours  is  to  present  ourselves 
totally  to  Him. 

Jonathan  Goforth  wrote:  "At  Huang 
Haien  in  China,  we  had  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  manifestations  of  divine  power. 
In  some  respects  different  from  anything  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  came  over  the  audience 
as  mysterious  as  the  wind.  After  it  started, 
it  went  on  for  two  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes. I tried  to  check  the  frequent  bursts 
of  song,  but  I might  as  well  have  tried  to 
check  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

“Awe  and  penitence,  joy,  thanksgiving, 
and  intercession  seemed  to  have  no  limits. 
The  Lord  had  visited  His  people  with  the 
dayspring  from  on  high.  I have  never 
known  intercession  to  have  so  mighty  and 
wide  a sweep.  The  people  all  met  at  three 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  prayed  until 
daylight.  Praise  the  Lord!” 

Jonathan  Goforth  tells  of  a moving  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Shantung:  “One  remark- 
able thing  about  these  testimonies  was  the 
great  number  who  claimed  that  on  the  sixth 
day,  when  the  Spirit’s  fire  had  swept  so 
irresistibly  through  the  audience,  they  had 
been  healed  of  their  bodily  ailments.” 

D.  L.  Moody,  one  Monday  night  during 
his  great  London  campaign,  preached  to 

5.000  men  who  professed  to  be  atheists, 
skeptics,  and  freethinkers.  Of  that  meeting, 
and  of  the  rest  of  that  week  we  read: 

“In  an  instant  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to 
have  broken  loose  upon  that  great  crowd  of 
enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  500  men 
sprang  to  their  feet,  tears  raining  down 
their  faces,  shouting,  'I  will,  I will’  (come  to 
Christ). 

"Quickly  the  meeting  was  closed  in  order 
that  personal  work  might  begin.  From  that 
night  until  the  end  of  the  week  nearly 

2.000  men  were  won  from  the  ranks  of 
Satan  into  the  army  of  the  Lord.  The 
permanency  of  that  work  of  God  was  well 
attested.  Those  evil  clubs  never  recovered 
their  footing.  God  swept  them  away  in  His 
mercy,  by  His  Gospel.” 

Revival  in  India.  Helen  S.  Dyer  tells  us 
of  a pastor  who  wrote:  “For  ten  days  we 
had  daily  prayer  meetings  to  ask  God  to 
send  His  Holy  Spirit  on  us.  We  were  not 
disappointed.  We  saw  with  our  own  eyes, 
and  with  very  truth,  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scending with  power  on  the  people  as- 
sembled. Never  had  we  experienced  such 
a thing  before,  and  we  praise  God  for  it. 


“From  that  day,  many  are  like  new  crea- 
tures—they  love  the  services— they  love  the 
Word  of  God— they  are  more  earnest  in 
prayer— they  love  their  neighbors  better— 
and  they  are  bolder  and  more  active  in 
preaching  and  speaking  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  heathen  wonder  at  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Christians,  and  many 
come  to  hear  the  Gospel.” 

Andrew  Murray  and  Mighty  Rushing 
Wind.  “On  a Sunday  evening  a colored 
girl,  of  about  15  years  of  age,  rose  at  the 
back  and  asked  if  she  too  might  propose  a 
hymn.  She  gave  out  her  hymn  verse,  and 
prayed  in  moving  tones. 

“While  she  was  praying,  we  heard  as  it 
were  a sound  in  the  distance,  which  came 
nearer  and  nearer  until  the  hall  seemed  to 
be  shaken,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  whole  audience  began  to  pray— the  ma- 
jority in  audible  voice,  but  some  in  whis- 
pers. 

“A  feeling  which  I cannot  describe  took 
possession  of  me.  After  that  the  prayer 
meetings  were  held  every  evening.  Next 
Sunday  evening  Mr.  Murray  was  the  leader. 
During  the  prayer  which  followed  on  his, 

1 heard  again  the  sound  in  the  distance.  It 
grew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  on  a sudden 
the  whole  gathering  was  praying. 

“The  fruits  of  that  revival  were  seen  in 
the  congregation  for  many  years.  They  con- 
sisted among  others  in  this— 50  young  men 
offered  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  this 
happened  in  days  when  it  was  a difficult 
matter  to  find  young  men  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.” 

The  Moravian  Pentecost.  “Suddenly 
every  man  and  woman  present  is  thrilled  by 
a force  which  none  can  understand,  and 
which  binds  them  together  in  a Christian 
fellowship  that  no  earthly  force  shall  break. 
Pastor  Rothe  feels  that  force— Count  Zin- 
zendorf  feels  it.  All  look  at  one  another 
and  ask,  What  may  this  mean?  And  the 
answer  in  each  heart  is  given— It  is  the  Holy 
Spirit— It  is  the  Spirit  that  guided  our 
fathers— It  is  another  Pentecost.  They  felt 
within  them  a strength  and  a joy  such  as 
they  had  never  known  before.” 

Charlotte  Baptist  Church,  Edinburgh. 
“At  a meeting  for  prayer,  at  the  close  of 
one  Lord’s  day  in  1905,  the  Lord  came  to 
His  people  in  a wonderful  power.  Quite 
suddenly  there  came  upon  one  and  another 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  reality  and 
awfulness  of  God’s  presence  and  of  eternal 
things. 

“Life,  death,  and  eternity  seemed  sud- 
denly laid  bare.  Prayer  and  weeping  be- 
gan and  gained  in  intensity  every  moment. 

. . . Then  prayer  would  break  out  again, 
waves  and  waves  of  prayer.  What  that  one 
meeting  alone  meant  to  many,  pen  cannot 
describe.  Crushed,  broken,  and  penitent, 


many  knelt  at  the  cross,  and  received  the 
Saviour’s  forgiveness. 

"This  was  only  one  of  many  similar 
meetings  which  continued  throughout  the 
year.  The  meetings  were  held  by  invisible 
hands.  Believers  were  awakened— victory 
was  claimed.  Brethren  were  reconciled  to 
each  other.  Whilst  this  work  of  humbling 
and  cleansing  was  going  on  among  the 
saints,  numerous  conversions  were  taking 
place.” 

R.  M.  McCheyne  writes  “I  have  frequent- 
ly seen  the  preaching  of  the  Word  attended 
with  so  much  power,  and  eternal  things 
brought  so  near,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
people  could  not  be  restrained.  I have  ob- 
served at  such  times  an  awful  stillness  per- 
vading the  assembly.  Again,  at  such  a time, 
I have  seen  many  bathed  in  tears.  At  other 
times  I have  heard  loud  sobbing  in  many 
parts  of  the  church. 

"On  one  occasion  when  the  minister  was 
speaking  on  the  words,  ‘He  is  altogether 
lovely,’  almost  every  sentence  was  responded 
to  by  cries  of  the  bitterest  agony.  I have 
seen  persons  so  overcome  that  they  could 
not  walk  or  stand  alone.  I have  known  cases 
when  believers  have  been  similarly  affected 
through  the  fullness  of  their  joy. 

"Sometimes,  I believe,  the  Spirit  of  God 
comes  like  the  pouring  rain:  sometimes  like 
the  gentle  dew.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
seek  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  especially 
the  duty  of  ministers,  to  long  and  pray  for 
such  solemn  times,  when  our  slumbering 
congregations  shall  be  made  to  cry  out, 
‘Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?’ 

“As  I was  walking  in  the  fields,  the 
thought  came  over  me  with  almost  over- 
whelming power  that  every  one  of  my  flock 
must  soon  be  in  heaven  or  hell.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  that  I had  a tongue  like  thunder,  that 
I might  make  all  hear;  or  that  I had  a frame 
like  iron,  that  I might  visit  every  one,  and 
say,  ‘Escape  for  thy  life.’  Ah,  sinners,  you 
little  know  how  I fear  that  you  will  lay  the 
blame  of  your  damnation  at  my  door.” 

1964,  Ridgeview  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion,  Gordonville,  Pa.  “God  moved  among 
His  people.  II  Chron.  7:14— ‘If  my  people, 
which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall  humble 
themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and 
turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then  will  I 
hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their 
sin,  and  will  heal  their  land.’ 

“It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  the 
Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church  became  an 
established  congregation.  Many  hours  of 
prayer  and  labor  went  into  the  making  of 
this  church,  and,  oh,  we  were  so  blessed  of 
God  and  were  so  close  to  each  other  in  love. 
Our  prayer  meetings  were  informal  and 
Spirit-led,  and  visitors  coming  into  our  con- 
gregation remarked  on  the  feeling  of  unity 
and  love  among  us. 

“Satan  noticed  this  also  and  slowly  shot 
his  poisonous  darts  of  pride,  jealousy,  self- 
love,  gossip,  and  lukewarmness  into  our 
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hearts,  and  we  lost  our  first  love  and  grew 
cold. 

“But  there  were  those  who  were  con- 
cerned and  their  prayers  ascended  heaven- 
ward to  God  daily. 

“As  our  scheduled  spring  revival  meet- 
ings drew  near,  people  prayed  and  one 
heard  remarks  such  as,  ‘We  need  revival,’ 
and  ‘We  are  certainly  lacking  in  many 
things.’ 

“Praise  Godl  We’re  able  to  tell  you  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  just  the  name  of  the 
third  person  of  the  Trinity,  nor  did  His 
work  end  with  the  Apostolic  Church,  but 
we  now  know  He  is  a real,  wonderful  per- 
son who  moved  among  us  and  we  can  never 
be  the  same  again. 

"Our  evangelist  was  a Spirit-filled  man 
and  preached  Christ  to  us  night  after  night, 
and  people  responded. 

“Our  meetings  began  on  a Thursday  eve- 
ning and  continued  through  the  next 
Thursday  evening.  On  the  very  first  eve- 
ning of  our  meetings,  our  evangelist  re- 
minded us  that  if  we  pray  for  revival,  God 
will  hear  our  prayer  and  send  us  revival. 
Here  are  a few  quotes  from  him:  'Today 
we  spend  more  time  on  prestige  and  things 
of  this  world  than  we  do  on  prayer.’  ‘We 
must  have  an  experience  with  Christ  and 
not  depend  on  works.’  ‘Man  seeks  great 
wisdom,  but  God  works  through  humble 
men.’  ‘The  way  up  is  the  way  down,  and 
the  way  down  is  the  way  up.’ 

“Then,  too,  he  did  not  promise  us  a bed 
of  roses  by  following  Christ,  but  that  Satan 
is  always  busy  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour. It  was  statements  such  as  this  one 
that  startled  us:  ‘It  is  said  that  90  per  cent 
of  our  university  students  do  not  believe  in 
God,  or  in  the  Bible. 

“ ‘The  Spirit  of  God  must  work  in  us,  in 
order  to  move  us.’  Our  testimony  will  count 
when  we  talk  from  experience.  The  devil 
will  tempt,  but  greater  is  He  that  is  in  you 
than  he  that  is  in  the  world. 

“On  the  Sunday  morning  of  our  meet- 
ings, he  didn’t  even  get  a chance  to  preach 
his  sermon;  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  mightily 
instead.  The  front  of  our  church  was  over- 
flowing with  people  rededicating  their  lives 
to  God,  confessing  sin,  and  praising  God 
in  testimonies  and  prayer.  And  how  the 
tears  flowed  that  morning  as  young  and  old 
stood  together  before  the  church  and  God. 

“Our  evangelist  reminded  us  that  after  a 
morning  like  this,  there  will  be  more  wit- 
nessing than  ever  before.  It  is  our  duty, 
our  privilege,  and  a joy  to  lead  a soul  to 
Christ. 

“And  so  these  people  traveled  homeward 
to  spend  still  more  time  on  their  knees  for 
souls  whom  they  knew  needed  Christ,  and 
on  Tuesday  evening  we  experienced  an- 
other outpouring  of  God’s  blessings.  Our 
evangelist  gave  the  invitation  to  accept  Je- 
sus as  Saviour,  and  then  he  stood  quietly 
waiting  for  the  Spirit  to  move  as  the  con- 
gregation sang  softly  and  people  prayed! 


“And  they  came,  one  by  one,  until  there 
were  over  20  dear  souls  standing  at  the 
altar.  Parents  and  counselors  gathered 
around  and  tears  flowed  freely  again.  What 
a joy  and  blessing  for  many  of  us  as  par- 
ents of  these  dear  young  souls  to  go  with 
them  to  the  altar  and  lead  them  to  Christ! 
There  were  no  ‘heads  bowed,  eyes  closed’ 
invitations,  but  people  moved  out  of  their 
seats  and  marched  down  the  aisle,  not  car- 
ing how  many  others  were  watching. 

“God’s  love  keeps  us  only  as  we  live  in 
Him.  Col.  3.  Charity  is  the  bond  of  per- 
fectness. Christ  is  all.  If  the  Holy  Spirit 
could  break  down  barriers  in  our  churches, 
we  could  see  the  real  movement  of  God. 

“And  so  we  at  Ridgeview  would  like 
everyone  to  know  that  God  does  answer 
prayer  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  work 
among  us  if  we  only  allow  Him  to. 

“Praise  the  Lord!" 

Learning  War 

By  Martha  Wagner 

The  other  day  I went  into  a toy  store  to 
buy  a gift  for  my  little  nephew.  In  this  land 
of  supposed  peace,  which  has  never  con- 
sidered itself  warlike,  I was  amazed  at  the 
vast  number  of  violence-provoking  and  mili- 
tary type  toys  on  sale.  These  range  from 
water  pistols  to  complete  missile  bases  com- 
plete with  little  hydrogen  bombs  that  can 
be  launched  by  the  push  of  a button. 

I began  to  wonder  what  the  effect  of  such 
toys  is  on  young  boys.  It  seems  to  me  that 
girls  and  women  are  generally  not  in  favor 
of  war  and  fighting,  but  boys  are.  Little 
boys  have  fistfights;  girls  do  not.  Men  de- 
clare war;  women  weep  over  the  dead.  Men 
speak  of  fame  and  glory  as  in  the  official 


United  States  Air  Force  song; 

“We’ll  live  in  fame 
Or  go  down  in  flame." 

But  women  value  life  itself  as  a higher 
thing  than  any  political  allegiance.  Could 
this  be  in  some  part  influenced  by  the  kinds 
of  games  and  toys  children  play  with? 

Girls  play  with  dolls  and  baby  carriages, 
learning  to  be  gentle  and  motherly.  Boys 
are  given  bows  and  arrows,  guns.  Civil  War 
soldiers  (reinforcing  hatred  between  North 
and  South)  and  watch  television  shows  in 
which  Germans  and  Japanese  are  hated  ene- 
mies, to  be  killed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Think  of  the  terrible  injustice  done  to  the 
American  Indians  by  our  forefathers.  Why 
do  our  children  still  play  Cowboys  and  In- 
dians, mimicking  in  their  games  the  bigoted 
attitudes  of  the  past? 

Let  us,  as  Christians,  present  a peace  wit- 
ness to  the  world,  even  in  the  toys  we  give 
to  our  children.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
a boy  raised  on  toy  guns  to  become  a con- 
scientious objector.  The  Bible  says,  “neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more”  (Isa.  2:4). 


‘Sflie  QAiay 


By  B.  Wright 


There  are  many  Psalms  in  the  Bible  for 
our  reading  enjoyment  and  profit  — one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  to  be  exact. 
However,  when  we  refer  to,  or  announce 
the  reading  of,  one  of  them,  it  is  correct  to 
say  Psalm  (31  or  46  or  103)  and  not  Psalms, 
whatever  the  selection. 

It  is  the  same  with  Revelation.  We  take 
the  chapters  in  singular,  as  Revelation  21, 
and  not  Revelations  21.  Here  the  Book 
itself,  Revelation,  is  in  the  singular. 


After  Gethsemane 


Out  of  the  dark  of  my  Garden, 

Out  of  the  hour  of  woe. 

Out  of  my  heart’s  deepest  suffering, 
Humbled  and  clmstened  I go. 

Out  of  my  lonely  vigil, 

Out  of  my  pain  and  loss, 

Saviour,  I come  surrendered. 
Willing  to  bear  the  cross. 

Out  of  the  depth  of  my  sorrow 
This  is  the  peace  I have  won: 

Not  as  I will,  but  as  Thou  wilt. 
Ever  Thy  will  be  done.” 

Killbuck,  Ohio. 
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||  STEWARDSHIP 

The  Offering— 
An  Act  of  Worship 

By  Paul  M.  Miller 


Worship  in  Giving  Can  Be  a Direct 
Response  to  the  Gospel 

The  highest  stewardship  possible  for  man 
is  to  be  a steward  of  the  Gospel.  All  giving 
of  money,  time,  or  talent  to  God  is  done  so 
that  God’s  seeking  love  may  reach  and  re- 
claim men.  Man  is  a trustee  of  God’s 
treasures,  and  God’s  richest  treasure  is  His 
forgiveness.  Eph.  3:7;  I Cor.  9:16,  17. 

In  worship  a person  responds  to  God’s 
grace  by  presenting  himself  as  a reasonable 
service  (or  liturgical  act)  to  God;  he  gives 
money  also  to  help  to  spread  the  Gospel. 
After  a worshiper  has  pondered  again  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  how  He 
became  poor  that  others  may  become  rich 
(II  Cor.  8:9),  then  the  offering  can  be  given 
as  a way  of  sharing  Christ’s  inexpressible 
gift  with  others.  Whenever  a person  re- 
ceives the  blessing  of  God’s  grace  in  his 
own  life,  he  receives  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  call  to  steward  the  Gospel,  whether 
by  word,  money,  time,  or  talent. 

Worship  in  Giving  Can  Make  God’s 
Ownership  to  Become  Real 

In  addition  to  stewarding  the  Gospel,  the 
worshiper  needs  to  reaffirm  God's  owner- 
ship of  all  that  is.  It  is  fairly  easy  for  the 
urbanized  modern  to  say  that  God  owns  the 
cattle  on  a thousand  hills.  He  expects  the 
rancher  out  under  the  open  skies  to  feel  his 
partnership  with  God.  The  pastures,  the 
forests,  the  swamps,  and  the  deserts  seem 
very  remote,  and  it  appears  that  God  owns 
and  manages  them  pretty  much  without 
man’s  help. 

But  it  is  not  easy  for  the  person  in  the 
modern  city,  where  man  has  left  his  stamp 
on  all  that  is,  to  really  feel  that  God  is  the 
owner.  Christians  may  utter  pious  cliches 
about  God’s  ownership  and  man’s  steward- 
ship, “God  is  owner  and  I am  owner,”  but 
feeling  this  deeply  and  living  it  practically 
is  extremely  difficult. 

The  realities  of  Christian  worship  can 
help  to  make  God’s  ownership  and  man’s 
stewardship  become  existentially  real.  Wor- 
ship is  a personal  meeting  with  God  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  and 
God’s  personality  has  a way  of  impressing 
people  if  only  they  meet  Him  face-to-face. 

Within  worship  man  hears  from  God’s 
Word  that  he  is  to  be  God's  steward,  sub- 
duing creation  for  God’s  glory  and  use. 


Within  worship  man  glimpses  God  standing 
over  His  creation,  with  one  foot  on  the 
land  and  the  other  on  the  sea.  Within 
worship  man  is  reminded  that  it  is  God 
who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all 
things.  It  is  God  who  sends  rain  upon  the 
just  and  unjust.  Man  has  nothing  which 
he  has  not  received.  All  is  to  be  stewarded 
for  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  since  all  things 
are  of  Christ,  through  Christ,  and  to  Christ. 

Within  worship  the  realities  of  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity  are  surveyed  be- 
fore the  face  and  word  of  the  living  God. 
When  and  as  man  is  tempted  to  yield  his 
life  to  the  idolatry  of  materialism,  the  liv- 
ing God  seems  to  ask,  “Whose  will  these 
things  be  which  thou  hast  provided?”  When 
man  has  been  a faithful  steward,  his  meet- 
ing with  his  Maker  brings  a preview  of  the 
final  verdict  upon  his  lifework,  "Thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a few  things,  . . . enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

Worship  in  Giving  Can  Break  the  Grip  of 
Competing  Loyalties 

Worship  enables  man  to  love  the  Lord 
his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
mind,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
strength.  Nowhere  else  do  other  loyalties 
fall  back  into  second  place  as  they  do  when 
man  is  face  to  face  with  his  Maker  and 
Redeemer. 

Abraham  said  that  his  meeting  with  God 
on  Mt.  Moriah  was  worship.  Gen.  22:5. 
Only  within  this  meeting  with  God  could 
Abraham  become  willing  to  give  up  his  son 
Isaac,  in  whom  all  the  hopes  and  loves  of 
his  life  were  concentrated.  Within  worship 
every  loyalty  of  Abraham's  life  was  reset, 
every  standard  was  reoriented,  and  nothing 
else  mattered  but  the  word  and  will  of  his 
God. 

If  worshipers  really  encounter  the  God 
of  all  the  earth  in  a face-to-face  meeting, 
then  they  can  dethrone  the  love  of  money 
and  the  things  which  money  can  buy,  and 
can  gain  the  strength  to  leave  all  to  follow 
and  serve.  Within  worship  a man  can  be- 
gin to  believe  that  his  life  doesn’t  really 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he 
possesses.  Possessions  can  be  laid  down  be- 
fore God,  pet  plans  can  be  re-evaluated, 
and  new  guidance  can  come  from  God  as  to 
the  way  resources  should  be  stewarded  for 
the  spreading  of  the  Gospel. 


A worshiper  should  meet  God  so  vitally 
that  only  one  question  really  matters, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?” 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  a man  make  the 
decision  about  his  stewardship  which  he 
will  be  glad  he  made  when  he  meets  his 
Lord  again  on  the  Judgment  Day. 

Worship  in  Giving  Can  Prepare  the  Person 
to  Give  with  Compassion 

Everyone  who  gives  to  another  is  plagued 
with  the  problem  of  condescension.  The 
one  who  has  something  to  give  to  one  who 
does  not  possess  is  tempted  to  feel  superior. 
After  all,  if  that  poor  person  had  been  as 
good  a manager  as  I have  been  . . . ! 

Isaiah  faced  the  problem  of  giving  his 
very  life,  his  time,  talent,  and  energy,  to  a 
people  who  were  very  unlovely.  How  could 
he  serve  such  unclean-lipped  people  with- 
out having  feelings  of  superiority  about 
himself  and  of  condescension  toward  them? 

Worship  reveals  to  every  worshiper  his 
own  unclean  lips.  Humbled  with  a new 
disclosure  of  his  own  need,  he  can  then 
serve  other  needy  people  with  humility  and 
compassion.  After  he  engages  in  dialogue 
with  the  living  God,  he  learns  not  to  call 
any  person,  no  matter  how  needy,  either 
common  or  unclean. 

In  every  worship  the  believer  ponders 
again  God's  limitless  self-giving.  Since 
genuine  worship  is  a little  preview  of  the 
final  day,  the  worshiper  is  reminded  again 
that  “inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  ....  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.”  Just  how  should  a gift  be  laid 
into  the  nail-scarred  hands  of  Him  who 
gave  His  all? 

Because  worship  is  essentially  a new  re- 
ceiving of  the  love  and  grace  of  God,  the 
worshiper  can  better  overcome  his  tempta- 
tion to  shut  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
against  the  needy  person.  In  worship  some 
of  God’s  own  love  and  concern  is  renewed 
in  the  soul  so  that  cheerful  giving,  such  as 
God  loves,  can  be  done  as  a glad  response 
to  God’s  grace. 

Worship  in  Giving  Calls  for  the 
Presentation  of  Both  Personality  and  Gift 

Worship  is  always  a double  movement,  a 
fresh  revelation  by  God  of  His  grace  and 
glory,  and  a new  response  on  the  part  of 
the  worshipers.  After  the  worshiper  has  al- 
lowed “these  mercies  of  God  to  beseech,” 
then  he  can  present  his  very  body  and  per- 
sonality as  a living  sacrifice,  offered  up  to 
God  as  a reasonable  act  of  worship.  Rom. 
12:1,  2. 

God,  who  gives  His  all  to  man,  knows 
whether  any  part  of  personality  is  being 
withheld  The  living  Lord  knows  what 
really  lies  back  of  the  two  mites  the  widow 
gives  or  the  much  giving  of  the  wealthy. 
God  by  His  Spirit  always  asks  about  the 
part  of  the  price  which  is  being  kept  back 
(as  with  Ananias  and  Sapphira). 

It  is  more  difficult  to  symbolize  the  total 
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giving  of  all  powers  of  mind,  strength,  and 
personality  when  there  is  only  money  to 
place  in  the  offering  plate,  rather  than 
some  "homemade”  gift  upon  which  creative 
work  and  love  have  been  lavished.  But  after 
the  worshiper  first  gives  his  own  self  to  the 
Lord,  then  he  can  bring  his  tithes  and 
offerings  in  the  form  of  money  as  a logical 
expression  of  the  giving  of  his  time  and 
talent  in  the  total  stewardship  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

If  Lowell  sensed  that  “the  gift  without 
the  giver  is  bare,”  how  much  more  will  the 
all-knowing  God  detect  when  a worshiper 
merely  offers  money  as  a tip,  as  a patroniz- 
ing gesture,  or  as  a self-righteous  attempt 
to  earn  merit.  But  the  one  tenth  or  more 
presented  as  an  act  of  worship  to  God  can 
be  a token  of  the  whole  ten  tenths,  of  time, 
energy,  talent,  and  of  life  itself  offered  up 
to  God  all  week. 

Worship  Through  Giving  Can  Help  to 
Hallow  All  of  Life 

Cain  found  that  his  whole  life  of  falsity 
before  God  was  laid  bare  when  he  brought 
his  offering  during  worship.  Nothing  tests 
the  quality  of  a life  vocation  as  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  proceeds  of  it  into  the  wor- 
ship encounter  and  there  offer  it  up  before 
the  face  of  God.  To  obey  is  better  than 
costly  giving  or  sacrifice.  God  desires  an 
entire  life  which  does  justly,  loves  mercy, 
and  walks  humbly  before  God,  and  only  the 
money  earned  through  such  a life  really 
honors  God  as  it  is  presented  within  the 
worship  service. 

Worship  explores,  praises,  and  offers 
anew  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  who, 
though  He  was  rich,  yet  became  poor  for 
the  sake  of  others.  The  worshiper  whose 
life  is  being  transformed  by  the  celebration 
and  receiving  of  God’s  mercy  will  discover 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. The  tithe  can  never  stop  the  heart 
which  longs  to  pour  out  without  limit.  The 
person  with  a large  income  may  want  to 
give  three  tenths,  five  tenths,  or  eight  tenths 
as  his  glad  response  to  God’s  boundless 
grace. 

God  desires  an  entire  life  in  which  justice 
rolls  down  like  water  and  righteousness  as 
a mighty  stream,  and  then  from  this  hal- 
lowed week  the  increase  and  gain  in  money 
can  be  brought  as  a sacrifice  and  love  offer- 
ing to  God.  After  worshipers  have  first 
presented  their  own  selves  to  God,  then 
their  gift  of  money,  presented  during  the 
offertory  act  of  worship,  can  be  an  odor  of 
a sweet  smell,  a sacrifice  acceptable  and  well 
pleasing  to  God.  From  the  sacred  act  of 
offering  the  fruits  of  his  labors  to  God,  the 
worshiper  can  go  out  to  further  carry  out 
the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  God  has  chosen,  to 
loose  the  heavy  yoke  and  help  the  op- 
pressed to  go  free. 

Worship  Through  Giving  Should  Be  a 
Climax  of  the  Worship  Service 

Worship  is  a meeting  of  man  with  the 


Almighty  in  which  God  comes  in  His  holi- 
ness and  grace,  and  in  which  man  responds 
with  confession,  trust,  praise,  giving,  and 
reconsecration.  A man  cannot  fully  present 
his  body  as  a reasonable  act  of  worship  un- 
til the  mercies  of  God  have  first  been  pre- 
sented in  all  of  their  overwhelming  power. 

For  this  reason  the  presenting  of  tithes 
and  offerings  as  an  act  of  worship  to  God 
should  come  late  in  the  worship  service. 
Certainly  something  so  rich  in  sacred  mean- 
ing should  not  be  lost  amidst  opening  an- 
nouncements. The  offering  should  not  be 
lifted  apologetically  as  if  it  were  a regret- 
table gimmick  which  the  church  invented 
as  a way  to  get  needed  money. 

Apparently  the  epistles  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament gained  their  place  in  the  canon  of 
Holy  Scripture  partly  because  they  were 
read  so  often  as  the  central  message  of  early 
Christian  services  of  worship.  Evidently  the 
early  Christians  were  called  to  consider  the 
offering  near  the  climax  of  the  worship 
service  because  it  is  at  this  point  that  giving 
is  mentioned  in  almost  every  epistle.  (See 
Rom.  15:9;  I Cor.  16:1;  Gal.  6:10;  Phil. 
3:18;  I Thess.  5:14;  and  I Tim.  6:18.) 

The  call  for  any  unredeemed  person  to 
come  to  Christ  in  surrender  and  faith 
should  be  given  after  the  Gospel  of  God’s 
grace  has  been  presented  during  the  wor- 
ship. The  call  for  believers  to  present  their 
bodies  and  their  offerings  anew  to  God  is 
just  as  real  a call,  demanding  just  as  real 
and  definite  a response,  and  should  likewise 
be  presented  near  the  climax  of  the  service. 

Worship  Through  Giving  Should  Be 
Framed  with  Prayer  and  Praise 

The  offertory  should  be  a sacred  act  of 
worship,  symbolizing  the  worshiper’s  sacri- 
ficial giving  of  himself  to  God  in  response 
to  God’s  limitless  love.  As  such  it  should 


Eighth  in  a series 

Love  and  Race.  We  have  historically  held 
strongly  to  the  principle  and  ethic  of  Chris- 
tian love  which  reaches  even  to  our  ene- 
mies. Jesus  said,  "A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another; 
as  I have  loved  you.  ...  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another”  (John  13:34,  35). 
Christianity  turns  the  world’s  values  upside 
down  in  the  central  concept  of  love.  The 
kind  of  love  which  Jesus  had  for  us  was  a 
love  that  expressed  itself  to  us  even  though 
we  were  unlovable,  sinful,  and  "enemies  of 
God.” 

Too  often  our  love  is  expressed  only  to 


be  carried  out  with  all  the  reverence  of 
prayer,  all  of  the  joy  of  the  period  of  hymns 
of  praise,  and  all  of  the  awe  and  mystery  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Responding  to  God's 
grace  as  well  as  receiving  God’s  grace 
should  be  done  with  seriousness. 

Words  of  Scripture  may  call  worshipers 
to  their  sacred  act  of  laying  a gift  before 
God  for  His  use.  The  worship  leader  may 
read  verses  such  as:  “What  shall  I render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward 
me?”  "Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance, 
and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all  thine  in- 
crease”; "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give”;  “Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth  . . . but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven";  “Remember  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  From  time 
to  time  a cause  of  human  need  included 
within  the  church  budget  may  be  cited  as 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  wor- 
shipers “[do]  it  unto  me”  (Christ). 

When  all  have  given,  then  the  congrega- 
tion may  well  sing  a verse  of  a hymn  as  the 
offering  is  carried  forward  to  be  placed  on 
the  Lord’s  table  (alongside  of  the  com- 
munion set  which  symbolizes  Christ’s  total 
self-giving  to  worshipers).  Hymns  which 
are  sung  should  help  worshipers  to  make 
the  presentation  of  their  offering  to  God 
their  very  own  act.  “We  Give  Thee  But 
Thine  Own”;  “May  the  Grace  of  Christ  Our 
Saviour”;  and  "Praise  God  from  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow”  are  typical  of  hymns  which 
would  be  suitable. 

The  pastor  or  another  congregational 
leader  may  lead  in  a brief  prayer  of  conse- 
cration, invoking  God’s  use  of  the  gifts  for 
His  glory  and  the  good  of  fellow  men,  and 
expressing  for  the  congregation  the  rededi- 
cation of  their  whole  life  and  vocation  to 
the  service  of  God  and  to  the  stewarding 
of  His  Gospel. 


those  with  similar  cultural,  racial,  or  family 
interests  and  backgrounds.  This  agape  love 
is  not  only  different  in  degree  from  all  oth- 
er kinds  of  love,  but  different  in  principle. 
It  is  not  based  upon  the  worth  or  response 
of  the  person  loved. 

To  advocate  segregation  in  any  way  be- 
cause of  what  a person  is  or  what  he  is  not 
is  to  deny  love  as  we  understand  it  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  love  our  fellow  men 
because  we  are  conscious  of  God’s  love  for 
us  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  in  our  lives.  We  love  as  He  loves. 

(Continued  on  page  814) 
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MISSIONS 


YOUR  GENERAL  MISSION  AND  SERVICE  OFFICE 
MENNONITE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


A lady  rancher  goes  to  South  America  to  try  an 


Experiment  in 
Self-Support 


One  of  Mildred’s  “gauchos”  (cowboys). 

She  was  then  home  on  furlough  and  made 
her  way  to  the  General  Mission  Board  in 
Elkhart  to  tell  them  she  wanted  to  go  on 
a self-support  basis  by  ranching  in  Brazil  to 
support  herself  and  her  program. 

The  General  Mission  Board  listened  to 
her  story  and  gave  their  consent  to  let  her 
try  the  experiment  and  promised  to  stand 
by  until  she  could  get  into  orbit. 

However,  there  was  one  little  fly  in  the 
ointment.  Mildred  had  no  money  to  fulfill 
her  ambition.  She  asked  the  Board  to  loan 
her  the  needed  money,  but  they  had  to  re- 
fuse her.  How  could  they  loan  money  to 
one  missionary  and  not  to  any  other  one 
who  might  apply?  They  simply  could  not 
start  down  that  road.  So  they  asked  her  to 
see  me  to  find  out  if  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  could  help  her.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  I became  interested  and  learned  about 
her  project. 

Mildred’s  story  sounded  plausible.  She 
planned  to  make  Brazil  her  future  home 


C.  L.  Graber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  treasurer  of  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid.  Serving  for  nearly  30  years  as 
business  manager  of  Goshen  College,  he  is  now  as- 
sistant in  development  for  the  college.  He  is  re- 
tired, but  keeps  abreast  of  the  life  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  by  serving  on  several  church-wide  organi- 
zations. 


Part  of  Mildred’s  125-animal  herd  in  the  corral.  The  cebu  characteristics— rounding  horns,  droop- 
ing ears,  slight  hump  over  front  shoulders,  and  light  color— show  plainly  here. 


By  C.  L.  Graber 


This  is  the  sire  for  the  growing  burro  family 
at  the  Mildred  Eichelberger  ranch,  Araguace- 
ma,  Brazil.  A good  animal,  he  sires  fine  mules 
as  well. 

Esperanca  Bendita!  Blessed  Hope  Ranch! 
This  is  the  name  for  a newly  formed  ranch 
about  70  miles  southeast  of  Araguacema, 
Goias,  Brazil.  Behind  it  is  a most  interest- 
ing story. 

Since  this  undertaking  is  unique  in  the 
annals  of  missions  so  far  as  the  General 
Mission  Board  is  concerned,  this  story 
should  be  written  so  as  to  be  preserved,  and 
as  inspiration  to  others  in  this,  a new  kind 
of  mission  undertaking. 

Mildred  Eichelberger,  the  leading  charac- 
ter of  this  story,  was  born  at  Broken  Bow, 
Nebr.  Her  parents  operated  a ranch  and 
Mildred,  at  an  early  age,  learned  to  ride 
and  manage  herds  of  cattle.  When  World 
War  II  came  along,  she  volunteered  for  the 
Women’s  Marine  Corps  and  spent  time  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  armed  forces. 


During  this  duty  she  became  interested  in 
missions,  and  when  she  returned  home  after 
the  war,  she  united  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  interested  herself  in  the  mis- 
sion program.  About  this  time  Howard 
Hammer  was  recruiting  a team  of  mission- 
aries to  go  to  the  Amazon  River  basin  area, 
and  Mildred  volunteered  to  go  along. 

From  the  outset  she  was  much  interested 
in  the  needs  of  the  ranchers  scattered  over 
a vast  area  just  out  of  Araguacema,  where 
the  Hammer  mission  was  located.  This 
meant  long  days  in  the  saddle  and  long 
rides  merely  to  get  into  the  immediate  area 
where  her  interest  was  centered.  She  felt 
she  should  locate  nearer  to  her  people,  and 
this  meant  that  she  would  have  to  live  by 
herself  out  on  some  ranch. 

About  the  same  time  Herald  Press  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  entitled,  “As  You  Go,” 
by  John  Howard  Yoder.  She  read  this  book- 
let and  found  in  it  the  suggestions  she 
needed  to  spark  her  thinking  and  acting. 
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Rear  view  of  some  of  the  ranch  buildings. 

and  to  dedicate  her  life  to  serving  the  needs 
around  her  ranch  as  she  might  have  op- 
portunity. She  could  offer  no  collateral 
except  the  ranch  and  cattle  she  would  buy. 

This  was  hardly  the  kind  of  risk  Mutual 
Aid  could  underwrite,  yet  the  outline  of 
what  she  planned  to  do  and  how  she  would 
do  it  all  sounded  so  plausible,  and  her  dedi- 
cation seemed  so  genuine,  that  1 simply 
couldn’t  shake  off  the  conviction  that  came 
over  me. 

She  asked  for  $5,000.  The  ranch  she 
wanted  was  for  sale,  but  only  if  an  adjoin- 
ing ranch  were  also  purchased.  This  also 
included  a sizable  herd  of  cattle. 

I told  her  immediately  I felt  $5,000  was 
too  much  for  her  to  undertake.  Two 
ranches  were  too  much  “good  earth"  to 
leave  any  time  to  do  mission  work.  I ad- 
vised her  to  look  further  for  another  ranch 
without  cattle.  She  could  acquire  some  good 
foundation  stock  and  grow  her  own  herd. 

I felt  $2,500  would  be  a reasonable  sum 
she  might  need  and  use. 

When  she  returned  to  the  field  and  found 
such  a ranch,  I would  make  this  amount 
available  to  her.  I would  send  $1,000  first 


Mildred  with  her  two  adopted  children,  Densi- 
mar  and  Elena,  in  front  of  their  mud  brick, 
thatched  roof,  dirt  floor  house. 


Mildred  gives  a tired  cow  a “shot  in  the  arm.”  This  takes  “know-how”  and  lots  of  “grit.” 


and  later  an  additional  $1,500.  Mildred 
agreed  to  this  plan  and  left  for  the  field. 

I soon  heard  from  her.  She  had  found  a 
smaller  ranch  of  3,000  acres  and  had  located 
some  good  cows  for  the  foundation  of  her 
herd.  I wasn’t  long  in  finding  Roman 
Gingerich,  director  of  men’s  physical  edu- 
cation at  Goshen  College,  who  agreed  to 
furnish  the  $1,000.  Another  friend  prom- 
ised to  take  this  first  thousand  over  later  if 
Roman  needed  his  money  to  go  to  Thailand 
with  his  family  for  a year  of  service. 

When  the  call  for  the  $1,500  came,  I 
went  to  Dan  Slabach,  a friend  from  Goshen, 
and  told  him  about  this  venture.  He  agreed 
to  loan  the  $1,500.  Later  when  Roman 
needed  his  money  and  the  other  friend 
upon  whom  I had  depended  could  not 
make  it,  I went  back  to  friend  Dan.  He 
agreed  to  take  the  $1,000  over  also.  So,  at 
the  moment,  the  ranch  is  underwritten  by 
Dan.  I am  the  cosigner  of  the  note,  which 
is  no  more  than  fair,  since  Dan  knows 
neither  the  project  nor  its  owner. 

In  May  and  June,  1964,  I visited  Aragua- 
cema.  While  I was  there  I flew  out  to  Mil- 
dred’s ranch  for  a firsthand  look  at  her 
progress.  She  has  built  a very  good  airstrip 
right  in  her  front  yard.  Since  the  Mission- 
ary Aviation  Fellowship,  Inc.,  has  a plane 
(Cessna  182)  based  at  Araguacema  with 
pilot  Harold  Berk,  it  takes  a mere  45  min- 
utes to  fly  over  to  her  ranch.  It,  however, 
takes  her  two  days  in  the  saddle  to  come  in 
by  horseback  or  to  send  a man  in  to  ask 
for  the  plane. 

I took  a series  of  pictures  showing  Mil- 
dred as  she  is  today.  She  has  adopted  a boy 
and  a girl.  A local  woman  whose  husband 
is  dead  and  who  has  no  children  or  home 
lives  with  Mildred  and  takes  care  of  the 
children  during  her  absences. 

She  has  a congregation  of  15  members  at 
Morro  do  Mato,  about  two  hours’  ride  in 
the  saddle  from  her  ranch.  Morro  do  Mato 


Arriving  at  Esperanca  Bendita  with  the  Cessna 
182  at  Eichelberger  Airport.  Standing  (1.  to  r.): 
Harold  Berk,  pilot,  Missionary  Aviation  Fellow- 
ship, Inc.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kissell  with 
two  of  their  three  children— Gervin  and  Cathy, 
missionaries  for  the  General  Mission  Board. 

is  a small  village  where  Mildred  first  lived. 

The  pictures  speak  for  themselves  and 
give  you  a faint  idea  what  this  so-called 
pilot  project  of  self-support  looks  like.  “It 
isn’t  easy,”  says  Mildred,  “but  1 love  it.” 

1 admit  I would  rather  have  my  role  than 
hers,  but  neither  of  us  without  the  help  of 
the  other  could  do  the  job.  Dan  Slabach 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  interest  and 
help.  May  he  be  but  the  first  of  many  more 
who  will  be  willing  to  risk  a bit  of  capital 
for  this  new  kind  of  mission  program  to 
reach  the  needy  in  many  isolated  and  neg- 
lected areas.  If  you  are  interested  or  know 
of  someone  who  is,  won’t  you  write  us, 
either  to  me  directly  at  1800  Mayflower 
Place,  Goshen,  Ind.,  or  to  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  1711  Prairie 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  attention:  H.  Ernest 
Bennett? 
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Mildred’s  school  last  year.  At  right  is  Mildred  with  her  two  children  in  front  of  her.  Between 
Mildred  and  C.  L.  Graber  (back  row,  extreme  right)  is  Vani,  the  13-year-old  teacher  who  has 
completed  the  third  grade.  There  are  ten  pupils.  This  school  is  in  Morro  do  Mato  where 

church  is  also  held. 


The  pictures  tell  their  own  story.  If  you 
would  like  a set  for  your  own  album,  please 
write  me  and  I will  supply  you.  Keep  Mil- 
dred on  your  prayer  list.  The  Lord  has 
blessed  her  and  so  far  as  I am  able  to  see, 
she  should  be  successful. 


We  must  be  clear  on  the  most  important 
truth  of  the  Christian  message,  if  we  are  to 
be  effective  witnesses.  We  may  say,  “I  know 
what  it  is,  but  I can’t  express  it,”  or  we  may 
say,  “I  use  the  Word  of  God.”  Both  an- 
swers are  inadequate. 

A certain  woman  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
told  me,  “I  am  a great  church  worker;  I go 
three  times  a week."  So  1 asked  her,  “What 
would  you  say  the  Gospel  is?  What  is  the 
good  news  the  church  is  trying  to  give?” 
She  thought,  then  said,  "Well,  that  is  a 
rather  hard  question.  I guess  it  is  the  whole 
Bible.” 

I asked  a man  in  Pennsylvania  and  he 
said,  “The  Gospel  is  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  Beatitudes.”  A man  on  a train 
in  the  West,  who  was  a churchgoer,  said  in 
answer  to  the  question,  “It  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  I think  it  is  that  people  should 
live  a good  high  level  life,  but  not  too  high 
or  too  low.” 

The  effectiveness  of  our  witness  will  in  a 
large  measure  be  dependent  upon  the 
clarity,  simplicity,  and  relevance  of  the  con- 
tent of  our  testimony  and  whether  or  not  it 


As  soon  as  a few  calves  grow  up  she  will 
be  on  her  own.  She  now  has  125  cattle  in 
her  herd.  These  are  native  cattle  with 
very  evident  cebu  blood.  This  seems  to  be 
the  breed  that  is  acclimated  and  adapted 
to  this  area. 


really  conveys  the  good  news  that  God 
loves  and  cares  for  sinful  men  like  us. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  identify  with 
people  and  open  the  door  to  witness  to 
God’s  great  loving-kindness  and  forgiveness 
than  to  admit  our  own  need. 

“For  we  ourselves,”  Paul  says,  “were  once 
foolish,  disobedient,  led  astray,  slaves  to 
various  passions  and  pleasures,  passing  our 
days  in  malice  and  envy,  hated  by  men  and 
hating  one  another;  but  when  the  goodness 
and  loving  kindness  of  God  our  Savior  ap- 
peared, he  saved  us,  not  because  of  deeds 
done  by  us  in  righteousness,  but  in  virtue 
of  his  own  mercy,  by  the  washing  of  regen- 
eration and  renewal  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  he  poured  out  upon  us  richly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior,  so  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  his  grace  and  become 
heirs  in  hope  of  eternal  life”  (Titus  3:3-7, 
RSV) . 

To  be  sure  that  one  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  this  wonderful  and  good  news 
he  should  experience  this  truth,  memorize 
these  verses,  be  able  to  testify  to  this  per- 
(Continued  on  page  814) 
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Giving,  For  What? 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

Not  how  much  but  for  what  purposes— 
this  is  the  crucial  question  in  all  our  giv- 
ing. Our  giving  can  be  for  causes  that 
serve  ourselves.  We  can  give  to  relatives 
and  friends.  One  man  thought  he  was  giv- 
ing heavily  because  he  was  putting  his  sons 
through  college.  Another  counted  his  in- 
come tax  payments  as  part  of  his  tithe  and 
thus  claimed  to  be  a very  liberal  giver. 

Planned  giving  is  a good  discipline.  It 
enables  us  to  look  objectively  at  our  whole 
giving  picture.  We  can  see  where  our  gifts 
are  going  and  we  can  judge  whether  this 
meets  the  Biblical  standard  both  in  quan- 
tity and  in  the  causes  to  which  the  gifts  are 
given.  We  can  see  whether  we  are  support- 
ing the  church  program  or  whether  we  are 
scattering  our  gifts  to  various  and  sundry 
causes  leaving  our  own  church  program  in 
need. 

Planned  giving  makes  for  proper  dis- 
tribution of  church  income.  Here  is  the 
really  crucial  issue  in  the  making  up  of  a 
church  budget.  Here  it  is  not  a question  of 
how  much,  but  more  significantly.  For  what 
causes  is  the  money  designated?  Local  and 
personal  causes  are  near  at  hand  and  can 
make  their  appeal  vocal.  If  care  is  not  ex- 
ercised, we  can  discover  that  most  of  our 
gifts  are  simply  turned  back  for  causes  that 
serve  ourselves. 

World-wide  outreach  and  service  is  the 
primary  function  of  the  church.  Like 
Christ,  the  church  comes  not  to  be  served 
but  to  serve;  to  become  strong  by  giving 
herself  away.  A church  is  not  strengthened 
by  building  up  her  financial  and  institu- 
tional assets.  It  is  a fallacy  to  say  the  church 
must  first  become  strong  so  that  she  may 
then  serve  the  world.  The  church  grows 
strong  only  in  the  very  act  of  giving  and 
serving. 

Look  critically  at  your  new  church 
budget.  How  much  is  designated  for  the 
local  congregational  program?  How  much 
goes  for  church-wide  institutions  and  causes 
that  still  serve  ourselves?  How  much,  then, 
is  designated  for  missions,  programs  of  wit- 
nessing, relief  and  service?  This  is  the  really 
crucial  question  to  ask  and  to  probe  when 
the  budget  for  the  new  church  year  is  pre- 
sented. Be  sure  to  ask  it. 

* 

Lutheran  missionaries  whose  work  is  not 
directly  evangelistic  outnumber  theological- 
ly trained  workers,  a Lutheran  Church  in 
America  survey  revealed  in  New  York  City. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  church’s  overseas  mis- 
sionaries do  not  have  theological  degrees, 
but  have  some  other  kind  of  technical  train- 
ing instead. 


The  first  in  a series  of  articles  suggesting 
some  aids  in  witnessing. 

Are  You  Communicating? 

Knowing  the  Meaning  of  the  Gospel 
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Emission  news 


World’s  Fair  Display 

The  World’s  Fair  display,  sponsored  by 
die  Mennonite  Church,  was  opened  Sept.  1 
in  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Pavilion. 

Graber  to  Tour  Europe 
and  the  East 

J.  D.  Graber,  secretary  for  overseas  mis- 
sions for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  leaves  Sept.  22  for  a tour  of 
mission  stations  in  Europe,  Algeria,  Israel, 
and  India. 

He  will  be  consulting  with  missionaries 
in  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris  during  the 
first  week  of  the  tour  and  will  then  fly  to 
Geneva  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chris- 
tian Committee  for  Relief  in  Algeria 
(CCSA)  as  an  observer. 

Among  the  members  present  at  the  CCSA 
meeting  will  be  Robert  Miller  and  Peter 
Dyck  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
with  whom  Bro.  Graber  will  travel  to  Al- 
geria to  review  the  present  program  and 
plan  for  future  developments  there.  The 
General  Mission  Board  and  MCC  co-oper- 
ate in  relief  and  mission  service  and  plan- 
ning in  Algeria. 

Early  in  October,  he  is  to  visit  die  Men- 
nonite co-operative  Christian  program  in 
Israel,  the  Nes  Ammim  project  and  the 
hospital  at  Nazareth  in  particular.  Nes  Am- 
mim is  a community  of  Christians  from 
various  countries  and  denominations  who 
are  bringing  a witness  to  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation through  the  operation  of  a Christian 
community  kibbutz.  The  hospital  at  Naza- 
reth serves  mainly  Arab  nationals  and  is 
administered  by  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Society,  but  our  board  has  promised  to 
furnish  some  of  the  medical  personnel  need- 
ed. Dr.  Tester,  the  medical  director,  is 
presently  visiting  the  United  States. 

Bro.  Graber  reports  that  over  a month  is 
to  be  spent  in  India  in  consultation  with 
missionaries  and  church  leaders  there.  On 
the  Bihar  field  decisions  must  be  made 
concerning  the  new  hospital  just  getting  un- 
der way  and  the  new  bookstore  at  Ranchi. 
A need  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  church,  is 
for  properly  trained  Christian  leaders. 
Leadership  training  and  church  extension 
problems  are  always  to  be  faced. 

In  the  M.P.  church  area  discussion  will 
relate  to  the  partnership  of  the  Indian 
church  and  the  church  in  North  America 
in  evangelistic  endeavors,  the  establish- 
ment of  a Trust  Association  to  hold  those 
properties  formerly  held  by  the  General 
Mission  Board  in  that  country,  the  upgrad- 
ing and  development  of  Dhamtari  Chris- 
tian Hospital  and  the  School  of  Nursing, 
and  the  implementation  of  die  recommen- 
dations of  the  educational  studies  conduct- 
ed during  the  past  year  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ernest  E.  Miller. 


Bro.  Graber  plans  to  return  to  the  States 
on  Nov.  20. 

Pathway  School  to  Open 
New  Buildings 

The  Pathway  School,  Narberdi,  Pa.,  aid- 
ing aphasic  and  brain-damaged  children, 
opens  its  new  educational  building  and  two 
new  cottages  at  Jeffersonville,  Pa.,  on  Sept. 
21.  Youth  under  the  Voluntary  Service 
program  of  the  General  Mission  Board  will 
serve  the  school  at  both  Narberth  and  Jef- 
fersonville. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  children  were 
taught  in  local  churches  in  Narberdi,  but 
with  the  new  facilities,  they  can  be  housed 
in  a regular  educational  building.  Some  of 
them  will  live  in  the  two  cottages,  the  oth- 
ers transported  daily  to  and  from  the 
school. 

Plans  are  presently  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  enough  cottages  to  care  for 
all  the  children  near  the  school,  thus  elim- 
inating the  problem  of  transportation.  Such 
plans  should  become  actualities  in  the  next 
year. 

Chippewa  Indian  Finds 
Bible  Courses  Great  Help 

“Practical  Ghristianity  is  helpful,  too.” 
Peter  Williams,  Chippewa  Indian  from 
Middleton,  Mich.,  says  further,  “Jesus  went 
about  doing  good,  and  so  it  is  today  for  true 
Christians  to  do  likewise.” 

Peter  wrote  to  The  Mennonite  Hour 
back  in  January.  1961,  and  started  taking 
his  first  Home  Bible  Study  Course,  “God's 
Great  Salvation.”  He  went  through  four 
courses,  studying  carefully,  asking  questions, 
and  writing  his  own  thinking  out  very 
thoroughly. 

Then  Peter  began  to  study  these  same 
courses  over  again!  And  just  as  thoroughly 
and  methodically.  He  has  worked  through 
the  first  three  courses  again  . . . and  he  is 
growing,  steadily  growing,  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"As  I study,”  he  wrote  to  John  L.  Horst, 
Mennonite  Hour  Home  Bilde  Study  in- 
structor, “I  need  and  ever  need  advice  from 
a true  teaching  of  God’s  Word. 

"I  need  your  help  by  literature.  I need 


First  listens  to  broadcast,  then  enrolls.  . . . 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

I am  always  grateful  when  reading  letters 
from  our  missionaries  presenting  “prob- 
lems” in  connection  with  a growing  church. 
This  week  another  letter  was  received  from 
Brazil  saying  that  the  congregation  is  grow- 
ing, people  are  being  brought  into  the  king- 
dom, and  a larger  place  to  worship  is  need- 
ed. The  hall  now  rented  is  not  large 
enough. 

This  means  that  planning  must  be  done 
for  another  church  location.  This  also 
means  that  overseas  missions  funds  are 
needed  to  help  an  emerging  congregation  to 
grow  and  to  build  a church  building.  The 
General  Board  has  followed  the  policy  of 
being  a "partner”  in  meeting  these  needs, 
usually  up  to  one  half  of  the  cost  or  per- 
haps purchasing  the  location  and  the  local 
congregation  paying  for  the  building. 

We  believe  this  is  another  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  evangelistic  efforts  of 
the  church  are  building  His  kingdom.  Your 
continued  and  regular  support  is  making 
possible  this  outreach  and  giving  help  to 
our  growing  Mennonite  brotherhood  over- 
seas. — H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


your  comments  or  commentary.  Truly  I 
enjoy  your  teaching  through  Christ." 

One  Sunday  morning  in  1960,  in  a park 
in  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  he  heard  The  Mennon- 
ite Hour  on  a nearby  radio.  Following  the 
broadcast  some  people  in  the  park  spoke  to 
him  and  told  him  about  The  Mennonite 
Hour  Bible  courses  and  where  to  write  for 
them.  This  was  his  beginning. 

Peter  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Ashley, 
Mich,,  in  May,  1963. 

Home  Bible  Study  courses  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  follow-up  ministry  of  the  pro- 
grams of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Six  English  courses  are  of- 
fered free  to  listeners,  beginning  with  the 
basics  in  salvation  and  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  church  membership  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Over  50,000  people  have 
enrolled  through  Mennonite  Broadcasts  of- 
fices around  the  world.  The  courses  are  of- 
fered in  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Japa- 
nese over  MBI’s  radio  broadcasts. 

I-W  Orientation  Held  in  Elkhart 

Three  persons  attended  the  second  I-W 
orientation  (Aug.  26  to  Sept.  1)  held  at 
Elkhart  this  year.  Some  disappointment 
was  expressed  at  the  number  present,  con- 
sidering the  number  who  could  have  come 
from  the  area.  Only  one  person  attended 
from  Indiana-Michigan.  The  other  two 
were  from  Illinois. 

Since  there  is  no  preregistration  for  I-W 
orientation,  the  program  was  changed  to 
some  extent  when  so  few  arrived.  Presen- 
tations were  made  by  Ernest  Bennett,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  General  Mission 
Board;  J.  C.  Wenger,  of  Goshen  College; 
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Ray  Bair,  pastor  of  the  Belmont  Mennon- 
ite  Church;  and  Dick  Martin,  I-W  director 
with  the  Board. 

Friday  morning  a tour  was  made  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Indianapolis  and  the 
men  were  met  by  Lt.  Col.  Clarence  P.  Har- 
ris of  the  office  of  the  State  Director  for 
Selective  Service.  He  spoke  to  them  briefly, 
outlining  what  Selective  Service  expects  of 
I-W  men. 

The  next  I-W  orientation  will  be  held 
in  Ohio,  Oct.  6,  8,  13,  15,  20,  and  22.  A 
service  tour  will  be  made  to  Cleveland  on 
Oct.  10  and  11.  Classes  are  to  be  held  in 
both  the  Kidron  and  the  Archbold  area,  the 
groups  combining  for  the  tour. 


Missionary  Bible  Conference 
Held 

Approximately  70  persons  attended  die 
annual  Missionary  Bible  Conference  held  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Camp,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  Aug.  22-29.  Dorsa  Mishler,  personnel 
secretary  for  the  General  Board,  directed 
the  meeting. 

The  Missionary  Bible  Conference  is  held 
annually  for  Mennonites  who  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  missions  and  challenges 
presented  by  missions  in  our  day.  For  the 
past  several  years  it  was  held  jointly  widi 
the  Missionary  Retreat  (this  year  held  sep- 
arately July  18-24.  See  Mission  News,  Aug. 
18  Gospel  Herald). 

The  conference  was  planned  to  share  in- 
formation and  challenges  in  missions  and 
to  provide  interested  persons  with  material 
and  inspiration  to  return  with  to  their 
home  congregations. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Nelson  Litwil- 
ler,  field  secretary  for  Latin  America  with 
the  General  Mission  Board;  E.  C.  Bender, 
secretary  for  the  General  Board's  health  and 
welfare  program;  Edwin  Weaver,  mission- 
ary to  Nigeria  under  the  General  Board; 
Paul  Gingrich,  missionary  to  Ethiopia  un- 
der the  Eastern  Board;  and  Kenneth  Seitz, 
Sr.,  missionary  to  Mexico  under  the  Fran- 
conia Board. 

The  special  guest  speaker  for  the  confer- 
ence was  Dr.  Donald  M.  Davies,  former 
missionary  to  Ethiopia  under  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  presently  Profes- 
sor of  Theology  at  Lincoln  University. 

During  the  afternoon,  missionaries  pre- 
sented their  work.  Dr.  Davies  gave  a mes- 
sage on  each  evening  of  the  week,  after 
missionaries  shared  some  of  their  personal 
experience. 


VS-ers  Play  Important  Role 
in  Summer  Bible  School 

Both  in  regular  and  plus  sendee  work, 
Voluntary  Service  workers  played  significant 
roles  in  Bible  schools  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Many  members  in  earning  units  donated 
time  to  help  with  the  Bible  school  of  a local 
church.  At  units  throughout  the  southwest 
United  States,  some  twenty  VS-ers  taught 
approximately  500  students.  Most  of  this 
teaching  was  done  as  a “plus”  service  to  the 
community  either  through  the  unit  or  a lo- 
cal church. 


Summer  volunteers  also  were  involved  in 
Bible  schools.  In  Montana-Alberta,  Ver- 
mont, and  Minnesota,  youth  taught  in 
teams  which  went  throughout  the  respective 
state  or  province.  Twelve  persons  made  up 
the  three  “caravans”  which  operated  in 
these  areas.  Several  persons  also  taught  Bi- 
ble school  in  the  Grantsville,  Md.,  area  as 
part  of  their  community  development  pro- 
gram there. 


A sixth-grade  class  at  summer  Bible  school  in 
the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  taught  by  John  Kolb.  Two  of  the 
boys  received  Christ  through  this  endeavor. 


The  unit  at  Marlboro,  Alta.,  sponsored 
two  schools  in  the  month  of  July.  Almost 
all  die  students  came  from  Catholic  homes 
and  were  either  Indian  or  metis.  Unit  mem- 
bers there  felt  that  “the  entire  period  of 
concentrated  study  of  Christian  materials 
was  very  successful  and  worth  while  in  en- 
riching the  spiritual  understanding  of  the 
children." 

Heart  to  Heart  Ministry 
Continues  to  Grow 

“I  truly  appreciate  the  wonderful  printed 
talks  you  have  so  faithfully  sent  me,”  writes 
Mrs.  W.  C.,  Minnesota.  "I  haven't  been  able 
to  get  your  Heart  to  Heart  broadcast  for 
almost  three  years.” 

The  very  practical,  Christ-centered  advice 
Ella  May  Miller  dispenses  on  Heart  to 
Heart  broadcasts  has  found  increasing  de- 
mand in  printed  form.  Her  talk  this  sum- 
mer on  “Marriage  Is  for  the  Mature”  drew 
many  letters  asking  for  copies  to  distribute. 

A Baptist  minister  in  Vermont  writes,  “I 
wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  excellent 
way  of  presenting  Christ  as  well  as  giving 
the  ladies  a good  program  for  the  home. 
I would  like  a copy  of  the  program,  ‘Work- 
ers Together,’  which  I heard.  If  you  have 
a sufficient  quantity,  I would  be  glad  to 
distribute  50  to  100  copies  among  the  ladies 
of  our  two  churches.” 

An  evangelist  in  West  Virginia  writes; 
“Please  rush  me  200  of  the  talk,  ‘Success  in 
Marriage.’  Very  good  article  and  I greatly 
appreciate  it;  it  is  greatly  needed  today.” 

During  this  coming  month  Heart  to 
Heart  will  give  a free  subscription  of  the 
printed  talks  to  anyone  buying  five  or  more 


gift  subscriptions  for  other  homemakers. 
Subscriptions  are  $1.00  for  52  issues,  sent 
monthly.  Heart  to  Heart  is  the  women’s 
program  produced  by  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  is  heard 
on  108  stations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


As  Others  See  Us? 

“Our  oldest  son  is  now  serving  with  the 
United  States  army.  You  imply  constantly 
that  he  is  a sinner.  We  say  the  people  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  are  fools  and  dream- 
ers. You  cannot  believe  that  if  the  United 
States  dissolved  all  its  armed  forces,  Cuba 
and  Russia  would  sit  idly  by  and  let  us  live 
in  the  dream  world  you  picture.  What  is 
the  difference  between  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  and  as  a law  enforcement  officer?  The 
Mennonites  in  our  community  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  sheriff’s  department! 

“Every  day  of  the  year  we  see  examples 
of  Mennonites’  love  for  their  fellow  man. 
Their  actions  prove  that  your  teachings  are 
‘hogwash.’  Mennonites  love  other  Mennon- 
ites and  Mennonites  tolerate  people  of  oth- 
er faiths  for  their  own  personal  or  financial 
gain. 

“It  is  easy  to  say,  ‘Thou  shah  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.’  The  real  test  is  to 
practice  what  is  preached.  We  find  that  the 
majority  of  a local  congregation  care  noth- 
ing for  outsiders.  They  live  in  a vacuum  of 
self-satisfaction  with  no  regard  for  anyone 
else  in  the  community.” 

With  People  in  Service 

Elmer  and  Lois  Miller,  missionaries  on 
furlough  from  Argentina,  have  moved  from 
their  Middletown  address  to 

428  Burrows  St.,  Apt.  416, 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

♦ * * 

The  David  Shank  family  left  for  Belgium 
on  Sept.  1. 

* * * 

Bob  Witmers  arrived  in  France  on  Au- 
gust 28. 

# # # 

The  new  address  of  Keith  Hostetlers,  for- 
merly at  the  Duke  Town  Secondary  School, 
Calabar,  E.  Nigeria,  is  now 

College  of  Engineering 
University  of  Nigeria, 

Nsukka,  E.  Nigeria. 

# # * 

The  names  and  assignments  of  two  vol- 
unteers in  the  August  VS  orientation  were 
omitted  in  the  Aug.  25  “Mission  News” 
note.  They  are  Carol  Kauffman  of  Clarks- 
ville, Mich.,  who  has  been  assigned  as  a 
nurses’  aide  at  the  hospital  in  Pueblo,  Colo., 
and  Lois  Yoder  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  who 
serves  as  a houseparent  at  Pathway  School, 
Narberth,  Pa. 

* * * 

The  John  Beachy  family  arrived  safely  in 
New  Delhi  on  Sept.  1.  They  have  returned 
to  the  field  after  a short  furlough  in  this 
country. 

* * * 
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Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


George  Brunk  Family 


Envoys  of  Peace,  the  Peace  Witness  in  the 
Christian  World  Mission,  by  R.  Pierce 
Beaver;  Eerdmans;  1964;  133  pp.;  $3.00. 

This  book  developed  from  an  address 
given  by  the  author  at  a conference  spon- 
sored by  the  mission,  service,  and  peace 
agencies  of  the  Friends,  Brethren,  and 
Mennonites  on  the  theme,  "The  Christian 
Mission  and  the  Peace  Witness,”  at  Ger- 
mantown, Ohio,  March  9-11,  1962. 

R.  Pierce  Beaver  was  asked  to  give  the 
opening  address  at  the  conference.  What 
had  been  intended  for  only  a 40-minute 
presentation  resulted  in  the  production  of 
a manuscript  for  this  book.  It  is  reviewed 
here  by  Paul  Gingrich,  missionary  under 
the  Eastern  Board,  and  J.  B.  Toews,  presi- 
dent of  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Fresno,  Calif. 

“This  book  on  the  peace  witness  in  the 
Christian  world  mission  is  one  for  which 
many  have  been  looking,”  writes  Paul  M. 
Gingrich.  “It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  a 
man  of  Dr.  Beaver’s  caliber  has  formulated 
concisely  some  of  the  ideas  and  questions 
which  must  be  faced  in  this  task  of  com- 
municating the  Gospel  of  reconciliation  to 
men  of  all  cultural  backgrounds. 

“The  implications  of  the  peace  witness 
in  world  mission  cannot  be  dealt  with  from 
a narrow.  Western  standpoint.  This  book 
should  stimulate  anyone  who  is  seriously 
interested  in  the  message  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  in  the  world  today. 

"Dr.  Beaver  deals  with  past  efforts  of 
Christians  in  the  witness  of  peace.  His 
second  chapter  is  especially  disturbing  since 
criticism  is  leveled  at  the  Christian  Church 
and  her  approach  to  men  of  other  nations 
and  religions.  The  theology  of  the  peace 
witness  is  then  discussed  along  with  prac- 
tical ways  in  which  this  ministry  can  be 
carried  forward. 

"It  is  difficult  for  any  person  to  interpret 
objectively  what  he  sees.  The  Westerner 
is  no  exception.  As  Americans,  we  have 


George  III  and  Erma  Brunk  are  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Italy  on  Sept.  17  to  begin  their  first 
missionary  term  with  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

Serving  as  a liaison  between  the  American 
church  and  the  Italian  Mennonite  fellowship, 
the  Brunks  will  seek  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
building  the  evangelical  community  in  a Cath- 
olic setting.  Their  assignment  also  involves 
training  national  leaders  for  future  church 
assignments. 

Originally  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  George 
graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in 
1961  and  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  Sem- 
inary in  1964.  He  also  assisted  his  father  in 
tent  evangelism  and  served  as  assistant  pastor 
in  several  churches  prior  to  his  mission  assign- 
ment. 

His  wife,  the  former  Erma  Hess  from  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  education. 
She  also  taught  in  elementary  schools  for  2 y2 
years. 

The  Brunks  are  parents  of  one  child— Doug- 
las Lynn,  five  months. 


grown  accustomed  to  identification  with  a 
power  image.  We  have  been  so  indoctri- 
nated through  our  primary  enculturation 
that  we  cannot  understand  why  some  peo- 
ple credit  Christianity  with  ‘the  responsi- 
bility for  the  mess  the  world  is  in,’  as  Dr. 
Beaver  puts  it.  This  whole  area  is  pain- 
fully scrutinized.  Five  common  charges 
brought  by  critics  of  Christian  missions  are 
spelled  out.  These  are  burning  issues,  and 
are  tragically  realistic. 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  this  little  book 
will  cause  some  serious  controversy  within 
the  ranks  of  modern  Protestantism.  A sug- 
gestion of  failure  puts  one  on  the  defensive. 
If  debate  is  sparked,  one  of  the  prime  ob- 
jectives of  this  book  will  be  realized.  This 
book  does  not  contain  all  the  answers,  but 
some  searching  questions  are  asked  for 
which  answers  will  need  to  be  found  in  the 
context  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
world  among  non-Christian  religions. 

“There  is  some  overlapping  of  ideas  in 
chapters  2 and  6,  but  none  of  this  is  need- 
less. It  is  simply  a restatement  of  emphasis, 
bringing  into  focus  areas  where  practical 
work  could  begin  in  the  peace  witness  of 
the  church  in  the  West. 

“It  might  be  noted  that  the  bibliography 
does  not  contain  any  references  to  peace 
materials  published  by  the  Mennonite 
Church.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  did 
not  use  these  because  this  book  grew  out 
of  addresses  prepared  for  delivery  to  the 
conference  of  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Men- 
nonites at  Germantown,  Ohio,  March  9-11, 
1962.  He  may  have  felt  that  he  should 
gather  this  material  from  outside  the  circle 
which  he  was  addressing.  In  further  studies 
these  materials  would  likely  be  included. 

“With  jealousy  for  national  unity  run- 
ning high  and  with  fear  that  Christianity 
is  an  ethnic  religion  of  the  West  deter- 
mined to  upset  national  values,  with  the 
resurgence  of  national  religions  and  with 
the  reins  of  authority  falling  more  into  the 


hands  of  intelligent,  young  national  leaders, 
we  would  do  well  to  see  that  this  book 
gets  into  the  hands  of  every  missionary  who 
has  any  connection  with  building  in  the 
emerging  nations. 

"Another  group  who  should  read  this 
book  are  the  leaders  of  the  younger  emerg- 
ing churches.  Here  they  can  find  someone 
who  understands  the  problems  they  have 
been  facing  in  missionary  relationships. 
Here  in  part  is  an  apology  for  past  mis- 
takes. This  subject  will  be  enlarged  on  by 
future  authors  but  here  is  a good  begin- 
ning.” 

“Envoys  of  Peace  by  Dr.  Beaver  is  a 
clarion  voice  which  calls  for  a historic  self- 
evaluation  of  the  church  in  its  mission,” 
notes  J.  B.  Toews. 

“The  review  of  Christian  influence  (chap- 
ter 1)  in  a non-Christian  society  reflected 
from  history  of  the  past  century  is  scholar- 
ly, documented,  and  breathes  a warmth  of 
deep  spiritual  concern. 

“The  criticism  against  Christian  missions 
from  those  of  non-Christian  religions  (chap- 
ter 2)  touches  basic  problems  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  profession  and  practice, 
doctrine  and  character,  Christianity  as  a 
religion  and  the  true  spirit  of  Christ  in  its 
relation  to  the  world. 

“The  identification  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage and  its  messengers  with  the  political 
and  national  developments  and  objectives 
emerges  clearly  from  Dr.  Beaver's  treatise 
and  raises  the  basic  questions  related  to  the 
position  of  the  church  as  in  the  world  but 
not  of  the  world. 

"The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation  (chapter 
3)  treats  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God 
from  a very  narrow  fragmentary  premise. 
There  is  an  absence  of  reference  to  the  cen- 
tral issues  of  redemption  related  to  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  cross  in  the  provision  of  recon- 
ciliation appears  rather  irrelevant  and  the 
answer  to  the  cry  for  peace  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  men  is  not  offered  by 
the  author. 

“The  discussion  of  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation in  its  relation  to  witness  and  serv- 
ice (chapter  4)  raises  some  very  pertinent 
questions  which  contemporary  Christianity 
must  answer.  The  absence  of  a Biblical 
analysis  of  the  principles  offering  some  of 
the  answers  to  the  issues  raised  is  somewhat 
disappointing. 

"The  need  for  a united  church  to  voice 
the  message  of  peace  (chapter  5)  speaks 
loudly  to  the  conscience  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  mission  in  particular.  The 
Biblical  premise  for  a greater  unity  of  the 
Christian  witness,  however,  is  not  offered 
in  the  treatise.  The  final  chapter  suggesting 
some  approaches  toward  the  realization  of 
a more  effective  peace  witness  is  practical 
and  stimulating,  however  insufficiently  re- 
lated the  resources  of  fellowship  and  char- 
acter arising  from  men’s  relationship  to 
God  through  the  redemption  provided  in 
Christ. 

“Envoys  of  Peace  is  rich  in  its  factual 
analysis,  scope  of  reference,  and  expressed 
urgencies  of  vital  concerns.  For  those  who 
consider  the  missionary  assignment  of  the 
church  in  our  contemporary  setting  serious, 
the  book  is  a must  for  their  careful  study. 
It  raises  many  questions  in  a masterful  set- 
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ting  of  the  peace  witness  and  offers  an 
excellent  basis  for  further  study  to  establish 
the  Biblical  principles  for  the  crucial  issues 
which  Christian  missions  of  today  must  an- 
swer." 


Are  You  an  Andrew? 

By  Cecyl  Elizabeth  Cupp 

I have  always  held  the  Apostle  Peter  in 
very  great  esteem,  as  of  course  he  is  held  by 
most  of  the  Christian  world.  I am  sure  we 
do  not  need  to  tell  of  his  good  qualities,  as 
every  Christian  student  is  acquainted  with 
the  great  Peter.  However,  there  is  one  thing 
which  attracted  me  to  him  first.  And  this 
attraction  has  not  failed  through  the  years. 

This  is  not  the  fact  that  Peter,  like  my- 
self and  a great  many  other  followers  of 
Christ,  had  his  weaknesses.  He  was  impul- 
sive—too  impulsive.  Also  he  followed  “afar 
off.”  His  love  for  Jesus  would  not  always 
hold  up  against  the  trials  and  persecutions 
of  daily  life.  And  he  sometimes  bitterly 
failed,  as  when  he  denied  our  Saviour  three 
times  during  His  last  trial  by  His  enemies. 

All  these  things  Peter  did.  And  more. 
But— this  man,  weak  and  vacillating  as  he 
was,  became,  at  least  in  my  estimation,  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles.  He  was  an  un- 
wavering power  for  God  and  His  Son 
Jesus.  He  led  untold  numbers  to  Christ, 
and  strengthened  many  of  Jesus’  followers. 
He  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  ones  of 
Christ’s  kingdom.  After  the  power  of  God 
came  upon  him,  after  he  was  “converted,” 
born  again,  his  weaknesses  were  no  more. 
And  God  could,  and  did,  use  him  mightily 
in  His  service. 

This  has  always  done  my  heart  much 
good.  If  Peter,  unstable  as  he  was  at  first, 
could  be  used  so  mightily  for  God,  there  is 
always  hope  for  us.  If  we,  as  did  Peter, 
will  but  yield  our  lives  to  God  entirely,  God 
can  use  us  too.  He  can  use  us  in  the  degree 
that  we  yield  ourselves  to  Him. 

But  whenever  I think  of  Peter,  another 
comes  to  my  mind  also— another  who  did 
not  attain  the  heights  of  the  great  Peter, 
but  one  who  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
Peter;  one  who  was  also  used  mightily  for 
God,  in  perhaps  a more  indirect  way,  but 
one  with  whom  many  of  us  can  feel  a more 
direct  kinship.  This  is  Peter’s  brother, 
Andrew. 

Most  of  us  can  never  reach  the  great 
heights  that  Peter  did.  But  all  of  us  can 
become  an  Andrew.  And  without  the  An- 
drews God’s  work  on  earth  would  suffer 
much.  Perhaps,  probably,  if  Andrew  had 
not  done  what  he  did,  God  would  have  in- 
spired someone  else  to  do  it.  But  then 
Andrew  would  have  lost  his  blessing.  And 
so  will  we,  if  we  do  not  follow  God’s  lead- 
ing and  become  an  Andrew. 

John  1:40-42;  “One  of  the  two  which 
heard  John  speak,  and  followed  him,  was 


Andrew,  Simon  Peter’s  brother.  He  first 
findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith 
unto  him,  We  have  found  the  Messias, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ. 
And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus." 

These  last  words  mean  so  much  to  us.  It 
is  perhaps  die  greatest  thing  that  Andrew 
did  for  God,  but,  oh,  how  very  important  it 
is!  Still  it  was  so  simple  that  all  of  us  can 
do  the  same.  Andrew  brought  Peter  to 
Jesus!  By  that  one  act  Andrew  made  a 
place  for  himself  among  God’s  great  ones. 

Of  course,  that  was  not  all  that  Andrew 
did.  His  entire  life  afterward  was  one  of 
service  to  God  and  his  fellow  men.  But  that 
one  thing  stands  out  as  a message  to  us. 


“Be  still,  and  know  that  I am  God” 
(Psalm  46:10) . 

The  storm  rages  and  alarms,  the  babbling 
brook  is  heard  by  everyone,  but  the  gentle 
dew  is  unheard  and  the  coming  of  the 
seasons  is  silent  and  unseen. 

There  is  a strange  power  in  quietness. 
The  cyclone  derives  its  power  from  a calm 
center.  A life  with  a peaceful  center  can 
develop  strength  to  weather  all  storms.  God 
can  give  us  an  inner  peace  so  that  nothing 
can  trouble  us.  “When  he  giveth  quietness, 
who  then  can  make  trouble”  (Job  34:29)  ? 

If  we  do  not  have  this  peace  within  our- 
selves, we  seek  in  vain  to  find  it  from  out- 
ward sources.  For  peace  does  not  dwell  in 
outward  things,  but  within  our  soul. 

Most  of  man's  trouble  comes  from  his 
inability  to  be  still.  Vulgar  persons  are  un- 
able to  be  quiet.  They  must  be  moving  or 
talking  at  all  times.  A great  many  people 
cannot  bear  quietness  because  of  dieir  sense 
of  guilt. 

The  Lord  said,  “Take  heed,  and  be  quiet; 
fear  not”  (Isa.  7:4) . In  quietness  we  can 
deal  successfully  with  envy,  pride,  anger, 
ambition,  and  avarice,  which  are  enemies 
to  our  peace  of  mind. 

The  Bible  mentions  a great  deal  about 
quietness.  The  Lord  has  filled  the  world 
with  quiet  places;  surely  He  meant  for  us 
to  live  a quiet  and  peaceful  life.  He  wants 
us  to  have  a meek  and  quiet  spirit.  For  it 
is  in  quietness  we  establish  a close  contact 
with  God,  and  as  we  live  in  harmony  with 
His  teachings,  we  will  gradually  build  up 
an  awareness  of  His  presence.  Then  we 
will  feel  the  deep  and  profound  peace  that 
only  God  can  give. 

God  will  banish  from  our  mind  the  dis- 
cordant thoughts  that  fill  us  with  fear.  We 
shall  learn  to  hold  our  tongue!  Didn’t  just 
five  words  cost  Zacharias  40  weeks  of  si- 
lence? The  unspoken  word  will  never  do 
any  harm. 

The  soul  and  mind  meet  with  God  in 


“And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.”  Maybe  we 
can’t  preach  as  the  great  Peter  did.  But  we 
can  be  an  Andrew.  And  what  a wonderful 
way  it  is  to  serve  God!  I want  to  be  an 
Andrew— for  God;  to  bring  not  only  one, 
but  all  I can,  to  Jesus.  For  all  of  the  Peters 
of  this  world  were  brought  to  Jesus  by 
someone.  And  what  a great  blessing  each 
"someone”  received  from  God! 

Maybe  we  will  not  be  able  to  bring  a 
Peter  to  God.  But  every  soul  who  comes  to 
Him  is  great  in  His  sight,  for  there  is  great 
rejoicing  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that 
repenteth.  So  let  us  add  to  that  rejoicing, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  our  own  hearts. 

Let  us  be  an  Andrew  for  God. 


our  quiet  time.  Here  we  are  made  aware 
of  His  will  for  us.  And  when  we  are  at  the 
crossroads.  He  will  guide  us  to  take  the 
right  road.  All  doubt  shall  be  removed 
when  we  are  still  at  the  very  center  of  our 
being  where  real  power  to  meet  life  is  de- 
veloped. We  shall  gain  confidence  and 
strength  in  the  quietness  we  find  there. 

God’s  quietness  is  rest  to  our  mind,  and 
is  to  our  spirit  what  sleep  is  to  our  body. 
Always  the  heart  that  is  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  joy  of  the  Lord  must  be  held  still. 

Quietness  is  the  happy  state  of  man;  it  is 
the  evening  star  of  the  soul,  and  there  we 
can  hear  God  speak.  The  words  of  all  wise 
men  are  heard  in  quiet.  Let  us  be  quiet 
that  we  may  hear  His  still,  small  voice, 
wherever  we  may  be. 

The  Pause  That 
Refreshes 

By  Maurine  Clements 

Coca  Cola  has  a very  effective  slogan, 
“The  Pause  That  Refreshes.”  Christians 
might  do  well  to  adopt  the  slogan  for  them- 
selves, for  the  busier  a Christian  is,  the 
more  he  needs  that  pause  for  prayer.  It  is 
that  close  contact  with  God  that  does  re- 
fresh the  soul. 

Some  people  offer  the  excuse,  “I'm  too 
busy  to  pray.”  Then  they  are  busier  than 
they  ought  to  be.  Surely  God  never  meant 
for  His  children  to  be  that  busy.  In  Matt. 
6:6  we  are  told  to  “enter  into  thy  closet, 
and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret.”  That  verse 
infers  that  Jesus  intended  for  Christians— 
even  busy  Christians— to  talk  with  Him. 

It  was  Tennyson  who  advised  us  that 
“More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of.”  So  it  is  never  wasted 


Quiet  Time  Is  Never  Tost  Time 

By  Mildred  Caldwell  Mahan 
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time  when  we  shut  ourselves  away  from  the 
world  and  talk  to  God  about  our  friends 
and  family  and  ourselves.  There  is  nothing 
so  pressing  or  so  important  as  a prayer  ses- 
sion with  the  Almighty  God.  We  may  be 
surprised  to  find  that  more  can  be  accom- 
plished in  an  hour  through  the  prayer  of 
faith  than  in  a lifetime  spent  in  just  our 
own  well-meaning,  but  ill-directed  efforts. 

We  become  far  more  efficient  in  our 
Christian  work  when  prayer  becomes  a 
vital,  integral  part  of  our  lives.  We  waste 
no  time  in  the  trial  and  error  method.  Un- 
der God’s  direction,  we  can  go  forth  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  day  with  confi- 
dence and  with  light  hearts.  We  are  sure 
to  win  more  people  to  Him,  for  all  of  the 
time  and  in  every  place,  men  are  looking 


Favorable  and  unfavorable;  good  and 
bad.  That  about  describes  the  General  Con- 
ference financial  situation  during  the  first 
year  of  the  current  biennium.  Contributions 
increased  nicely,  but  they  fell  substantially 
short  of  the  budget. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves:  During 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1963,  to  June 
30,  1964,  contributions  totaled  $79,800,  as 
compared  with  an  annual  rate  of  $71,500  in 
the  previous  biennium.  This  represents  a 
healthy  increase  of  $8,300,  or  12  per  cent. 
We  are  grateful  for  this  kind  of  interest  and 
support. 

But  the  figures  tell  a different  story  when 
it  comes  to  the  budget.  Contributions  were 
$18,200  under  the  first  year's  budget,  or 
only  82  per  cent  of  the  budget.  The  budget 
approved  by  the  delegate  body  at  the  con- 
ference sessions  in  Kalona  last  August, 
based  on  the  commitments  of  the  district 
conference  caucuses,  amounted  to  $98,000 
per  year. 

To  curtail  the  program  of  the  church,  in 
an  hour  of  such  pressing  needs  and  the  ap- 
parent shortness  of  time,  is  a painful  task. 
It’s  almost  unthinkable.  But  responsible 
administration  has  no  other  choice.  Gen- 
eral Conference  agencies  and  committees 
are  now  searching  for  ways  to  live  within 
more  realistic  projections  of  increased  in- 
come. Only  a substantial  increase  in  con- 
tributions from  congregations  and  district 
conferences  can  restore  the  various  pro- 
grams to  more  adequate  levels  of  service. 

Our  congregations  depend  on  General 
Conference  for  help  in  many  vital  areas: 
Sunday  evening  program  materials,  MYF 
activities,  stewardship  emphasis,  problems 
relating  to  our  peace  witness,  economic  and 
social  relations,  co-ordination  of  the 
church’s  program,  preparation  of  a new 
church  hymnal,  guidance  for  our  ministers, 
historical  compilation  and  research,  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  church.  These 
and  many  other  important  areas  reveal  the 


for  the  image  of  the  Master  in  our  faces. 
The  image  we  reflect  is  either  distorted 
and  ugly  or  it  is  fair  and  beautiful,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  time  that  we  have 
spent  in  prayer,  absorbing  the  likeness  of 
Christ. 

George  Washington  found  a tree  at  Val- 
ley Forge  where  in  the  gloomiest  days  of  the 
Revolution  he  “shut  the  door”  against  all 
else  and  prayed.  All  night  through  Lincoln 
knelt  in  the  president’s  office  of  the  White 
House,  the  door  shut  against  all  business, 
until  God  gave  him  the  prescience  of  an 
answer  to  his  prayer  for  the  salvation  of 
our  republic,  and  the  United  States  of  to- 
day is  the  open  reward  for  their  secret 
prayer. 


many  ways  “we  work  together  through 
Mennonite  General  Conference.” 

The  cost  of  General  Conference  services 
to  the  church  is  relatively  low.  Current  ex- 
penses can  be  met,  and  no  curtailment 
of  program  would  be  necessary,  if  annual 
contributions  averaged  $1.50  per  church 
member  plus  50^  per  Sunday-school  mem- 
ber. This  seems  like  a small  price  to  pay 
for  the  significant  contributions  General 
Conference  is  making  toward  the  life  and 
mission  of  the  church. 

This  second  year  of  the  current  bienni- 
um, from  now  until  June  30,  1965,  looms  as 
a period  of  real  challenge  in  the  ministry 
of  General  Conference.  For  General  Con- 
ference officers  and  committee  personnel 
from  across  the  church,  it  will  very  likely  be 
a time  of  searching  appraisal  of  program. 
For  congregational  and  district  conference 
leaders,  it  ought  to  be  a time  of  examining 
the  adequacy  of  our  financial  support  of 
General  Conference. 

May  God,  moving  through  His  own  peo- 
ple in  this  moment  of  urgency,  provide  the 
resources  for  the  church  to  continue  its  in- 
vasion of  the  world  with  the  dynamics  of 
the  Gospel! 

John  H.  Rudy, 

General  Conference  Treasurer. 

* 

Jesus  will  not  force  Himself  into  your 
house,  but  He  will  enter  and  enrich  your 
home  as  you  invite  Him.  What  a lovely 
story  we  have  in  John  2 of  the  couple  about 
to  be  married,  who  quietly  and  resolutely 
decided  that  Jesus  must  be  invited  to  the 
wedding.  How  His  presence  graced,  glad- 
dened, and  glorified  that  marriage,  and,  we 
believe,  the  subsequent  home  lifel 

Stephen  L.  Olford  & Frank  A.  Lawes  in  The  Sanc- 
tity of  Sex  (Fleming  H.  Revell). 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

God,  as  we  come  to  Thee  we  realize  the 
greatness  of  Thy  presence  and  Thy  willing- 
ness to  permeate  our  hearts  as  we  resign 
our  entire  being  into  Thy  control.  May  we 
not  make  reservations  that  will  interfere 
with  the  overflowing  power  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  in  our  daily  witness.  Help  us  to  face 
every  experience  in  life  with  the  assurance 
that  each  is  planned  to  manifest  our  Sav- 
iour’s love  through  the  demonstration  of 
Thy  sustaining  grace. 

We  are  most  thankful  that  Thy  Word  is 
a comfort  to  our  weary  souls,  a strength  to 
our  faith,  and  a guide  to  us  day  by  day. 
So  may  we  always  abide  in  Thee  that  others 
too  may  come  to  a saving  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  submit  their  hearts  and  lives  to 
Thy  will.  Amen. 

—Beatrice  Roth. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  that  the  work  among  the  migrants  in 
labor  camps  and  jails  in  southern  Florida 
may  remain  open  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel. 

Pray  for  the  unsaved  woman  jailkeeper  who 
appears  hardened  to  the  Gospel,  that  she 
might  receive  the  Lord  and  permit  the 
Gospel  to  be  given  to  those  in  jail. 

Pray  for  the  Way  to  Life  ministry  and  the 
Home  Bible  Study  Courses  given  in  Ja- 
maica as  the  thousands  study  the  Word, 
that  their  lives  will  be  led  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  become  conformed  to  His  image 
by  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God. 

What  Are  We 
Saying? 

By  David  Helmuth 

Within  our  Mennonite  Church  we  seem 
quite  concerned  about  making  clear  our 
position  concerning  racial  prejudice.  This 
is  a rightful  concern  and  I am  grateful  that 
our  church  in  some  measure  has  risen  up 
in  protest  against  racial  prejudice.  There 
is,  however,  one  way  in  which  we  have 
sought  to  make  our  testimony  clear  which 
I sincerely  question.  It  is  the  practice  of 
calling  attention  to  our  “unprejudiced- 
ness.” Let  me  explain  what  I mean. 

In  a number  of  our  Mennonite  periodi- 
cals there  have  appeared  on  the  cover  pages 
pictures  which  seek  to  indicate  our  lack  of 
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racial  prejudice.  We  have  sought  to  put 
on  display  our  "unprejudicedness.”  But 
what  are  we  saying? 

We  are  first  of  all  confessing  our  need  to 
give  “proof”  of  our  attitude  concerning 
race  prejudice.  We  are  uneasy  and  doubt- 
ful concerning  the  testimony  our  church 
has  given  by  the  daily  lives  of  her  members. 
We  recognize  that  our  lives  and  testimony 
have  not  been  convincing.  Our  concern  is 
well  founded  and  I am  in  favor  of  our 
church  periodicals  presenting  protests 
against  racial  prejudice  and  presenting  the 
true  Christian  attitude  toward  this  prob- 
lem. But  1 am  convinced  that  putting  on 
display  our  attitude  by  way  of  pictures  that 
call  more  attention  to  racial  difference  than 
to  racial  equality  says  more  than  we  in- 
tended. 

By  the  appearance  of  such  pictures  we 
are  saying  to  our  brethren  of  other  races, 
"Despite  the  fact  that  you  are  not  like  us, 
we  are  still  glad  to  humiliate  ourselves  and 
hold  your  hand;  despite  the  fact  that  you 
are  different,  we  are  still  glad  to  be  found 
in  the  same  crowd,  in  the  same  picture.”  It 
is  somewhat  like  some  well-meaning  breth- 
ren who  say,  in  an  effort  to  “prove”  their 
lack  of  prejudice,  "I  am  so  glad  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I am  . . . and  you  are 
. . . , we  can  be  brothers  in  Christ,  that  we 
can  live  and  work  together.”  If  we  really 
believe  that  we’re  brothers  in  Christ,  and 
that  race  or  color  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, then  why  call  attention  to  the  dif- 
ference in  race  or  color?  By  displaying  or 
calling  attention  to  these  differences  we 
may  well  be  displaying  a sense  of  superi- 
ority. 

Why  do  we  constantly  call  attention  to 
something  that  we  say  makes  no  difference? 
Why  should  we  display  a white  hand  and 
a black  hand  clasped?  What  are  we  saying? 
I am  sure  such  pictures  want  to  display 
graphically  our  attitude  toward  all  men  of 
all  races  and  nationalities,  but  actually  we 
are  giving  further  evidence  that  we  have 
not  understood  the  true  Christian  spirit 
concerning  the  race  problem.  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  purpose  may  be  good  in 
the  presenting  of  such  “proofs  of  unprej- 
udicedness” but  our  method  is  faulty. 

At  times  on  the  mission  field  this  lack  of 
understanding  is  seen.  Missionaries,  too, 
seek  to  “prove”  their  lack  of  prejudice  to- 
ward those  with  whom  they  work.  At  times 
missionaries  seek  to  prove  their  unprej- 
udiced attitudes  by  such  comments  as; 
“What  we  need  is  more  native  workers;  we 
Americans  can’t  stay  forever.”  “I  don’t 
think  an  American  should  have  this  respon- 
sibility; this  should  be  given  to  a native.” 
“Let’s  ask  a native  what  he  thinks  about 
this  problem.”  Thus  we  continue  to  call 
attention  to  a difference  that  we  say  does 
not  matter.  Every  time  we  display  our 
"unprejudicedness”  in  this  way,  we  give 
further  evidence  of  it  and  reopen  a gap 


which  true  unprejudicedness  seeks  to  close 
and  see  no  more. 

Brethren,  if  we  are  truly  sincere  in  our 
desire  to  be  brothers  of  all  mankind  with- 
out prejudice,  then  why  do  we  constantly 
call  attention  to  that  which  a true  unprej- 
udicedness completely  ignores?  Let  us  ig- 
nore the  things  that  other  men  have  used 
as  a basis  for  prejudice. 

By  this  I am  not  advocating  that  we 
simply  ignore  the  prejudice  problem  that 
exists  so  clearly  within  our  own  church. 
What  I am  saying  is  that,  as  a church  and 
as  individual  members  of  this  church,  we 
ought  to  seek  to  give  evidence  of  our  atti- 
tude without  calling  undue  attention  to 
differences  of  race  or  color.  I realize  the 


The  spear  that  once  pierced  Jesus’  side 
was  but  a gentle  tool,  when  compared  with 
the  deadly  dagger  that  after  all  these  cen- 
turies keeps  right  on  stabbing.  Already  it 
has  slashed  a thousand  gaping  wounds 
through  the  body  of  Christ.  Yet  it  keeps 
hacking  away,  as  if  each  split  and  splintered 
sinew  were  to  be  ripped  to  dangling  shreds. 

With  His  pleading  eyes  raised  toward 
heaven,  Jesus  poured  out  the  deepest  con- 
cern of  His  soul.  “Holy  Father,  keep 
through  thine  own  name  [not  through  some 
denominational  name]  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we 
are.  . . . That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us:  . . . that  they  may 
be  one,  even  as  we  are  one:  . . . that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one”  (John  17;  1 1 j 
21-23). 

Where,  oh,  where,  is  the  oneness  for 
which  Christ  prayed?  Where  is  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  which  the  church  should  be 
experiencing  in  answer  to  the  Master’s 
prayer?  What  more  could  the  Lord  have 
done  “for  the  ultimate  building  up  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  attain  to  unity 
in  faith  . . . ; so  that  we  may  not  be  babies 
any  longer  . . . driven  around  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine”  (Eph.  4:12b-14a,  Williams). 

Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  beloved  fa- 
thers of  the  early  Christian  Church  (c.  345- 
407) , said,  “Nothing  angers  God  so  much 
as  the  division  of  the  church.”  What  would 
he  say  of  today’s  multiplicity  of  divisions? 

Obviously,  our  many  divisions  are  the 
product  of  our  own  failures.  Christ  has 
amply  provided  for  unity,  but  we  have  de- 
veloped a rash  of  “private  family-club 
churches  that  cannot  co-operate  with  other 
groups.”  (Quote  by  Stanley  Bohn,  in  The 
Mennonite,  Jan.  14,  1964.) 

Apparently  we  are  looking  for  absence  of 
difference  among  ourselves  as  a basis  for 


difficulty  of  protesting  against  racial  prej- 
udice without  in  some  measure  calling  at- 
tention to  differences  of  race  or  color,  but 
I am  convinced  that  we  must  be  more 
careful  in  the  way  we  protest  so  that  we 
do  not  say  that  which  we  had  not  intended 
to  say.  In  personal  relations  our  motives 
become  evident  with  time.  However,  in 
our  church  periodicals  this  may  not  be  seen 
so  clearly,  especially  by  those  who  see  only 
the  cover  page. 

Living  without  prejudice  is  a way  of  life 
and  it  cannot  be  proved  by  a mere  outward 
display  of  equality  any  more  than  we  can 
prove  our  humility  by  beating  ourselves 
on  the  head  with  a club. 


unity.  And  in  our  zeal  to  wipe  out  our  dif- 
ferences, we  have  plunged  into  as  bad  a 
dilemma  as  a certain  conscientious  objector 
in  World  War  I.  In  his  zeal  to  maintain 
an  untarnished  witness  against  every  ap- 
pearance of  militarism,  he  knocked  out  two 
soldiers  who  had  been  ordered  to  put  a uni- 
form on  him  by  force.  Unwittingly,  he  sac- 
rificed the  principle  of  nonresistance  to 
maintain  the  appearance.  And  we,  in  our 
struggle  for  exclusive  unity,  have  marched 
into  the  parade  of  general  disunity. 

We  seem  to  have  gotten  the  idea  that  if 
a handful  of  like-minded  brethren  withdraw 
themselves  from  all  who  do  not  fully  accept 
their  views,  they  will  at  least  have  unity 
among  themselves.  But  alas!  before  the 
wounds  of  a schism  begin  to  heal,  someone 
in  the  new  group  will  differ  from  the  rest. 
In  some  cases  he  is  speedily  excommuni- 
cated. If  the  surprise  does  not  shock  every- 
body else  into  "agreement,”  there  will  be  a 
schism  within  a schism,  fresh  wounds  with- 
in a wound.  Harold  E.  Bauman  wrote,  “We 
are  proud  to  contend  for  the  faith,  but 
with  such  contention  that  when  the  right 
principle  is  arrived  at,  our  spirit  has  de- 
stroyed the  church"  (The  Price  of  Church 
Unity,  p.  9). 

Division  is  not  the  answer!  "Schism  is  at 
heart  the  very  denial  of  what  the  church  is 
all  about”  (ibid..,  p.  5) . Hasty  withdrawals 
and  hasty  excommunications  for  minor  dis- 
agreements are  like  amputating  a leg  to  get 
rid  of  a sprained  ankle— the  intended  reme- 
dy is  worse  than  the  initial  ailment.  Some- 
times, after  thus  disposing  of  disagreement, 
we  are  inclined  to  congratulate  ourselves, 
“and  in  our  exclusive  fellowship  we  get  on 
with  the  business  of  self-adoration”  (ibid., 
p.  11).  But  self-adoration  is  just  the  blos- 
som of  another  schism,  the  first  fruits  of 
another  harvest  of  self. 

Unity  is  not  attained  by  getting  rid  of 
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undesirable  persons;  it  is  attained  by  losing 
our  own  selves  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  abandoning  our  own  wills  to  the 
will  of  God.  “The  purity  of  the  church  of 
Christ  is  to  be  secured  by  clearing  up  the 
blood  stream,  not  by  severing  its  members 
one  from  another”  (Donald  G.  Miller,  ibid., 

p.  10). 

Patience,  forbearance,  and  love  are  as 
much  a part  of  holiness  as  moral  perfection. 
No  one  can  smile  at  God  and  frown  at  his 
brother  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  tests 
of  our  love  to  God  is  the  depth  and  quality 
of  our  love  to  our  fellow  men.  “As  Chris- 
tians we  are  made  fit  to  live  with  God  and 
thus  with  our  brethren.  If  we  cannot  live 
with  one  another,  this  indicates  our  rela- 
tionship to  God  is  not  fit"  (ibid.,  p.  18). 

Christ  desires  us  to  be  one  in  Him  “that 
the  world  may  believe  . . . and  that  the 
world  may  know  . . (John  17:21,  23). 
Schism  and  disunity  tend  to  shatter  even 
the  faith  of  Christians,  but  oneness  in 
Christ  would  convince  the  world.  As  a body 
we  become  one  in  Christ  when,  as  individ- 
uals, we  become  one  with  Christ.— Herold 
der  Wahrheit. 


Things  God  Cannot  Do 

By  Tom  Watson,  Jr. 

Augustine  said  it— and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  discerning  observations  mere  man  ever 
has  made  concerning  God. 

"There  are  three  things  God  cannot  do! 
He  cannot  lie  or  die  or  be  deceived.” 

And  Scripture  confirms  the  eternal  truth 
of  the  ancient  theologian's  declaration.  God 
has  three  distinct  inabilities.  Would  you 
care  to  examine  them  with  me  for  a mo- 
ment? 

God  Cannot  Lie 

Look  at  the  testimony  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  his  youthful  friend,  Titus: 

"In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  be- 
gan” (Titus  1:2). 

It  is  completely  outside  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility that  God  should  speak  an  untruth. 
Yet  God  has  spoken  much!  This  means  that 
His  utterances  are  infinitely  more  depend- 
able than  the  testimony  of  even  the  most 
trustworthy  of  mortal  men.  He  speaks  the 
truth,  and  chief  among  His  promises  is  that 
of  eternal  life— forgiveness  of  sin  and  resto- 
ration to  His  fellowship— to  all  who  receive 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord. 

And  God  Can  Never  Die 

“[Jesus]  who  is  made,  not  after  the  law 
of  a carnal  commandment,  but  after  the 
power  of  an  endless  life’’  (Heb.  7:16). 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of 
sinners,  is  not  subject  to  the  carnal  laws 
that  govern  all  other  life.  “The  things 


which  are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.”  All  that 
we  see  with  our  eyes  and  touch  with  our 
hands  is  doomed  to  a degenerative  process 
—whether  slow  or  fast— and  must  someday 
pass  away.  Life  runs  its  course.  The  grave 
is  never  satisfied.  But  neither  Jesus  nor  the 
life  He  gives  is  held  in  such  a bondage. 
His  and  His  alone  is  the  “power  of  an  end- 
less life,"  and  His  alone  is  the  authority  to 
impart  that  life  to  believing  men.  God 
cannot  die. 

Nor  Can  He  Be  Deceived! 

“Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  his  sight:  but  all  things  are 
naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do”  (Heb.  4:13). 

The  life  of  every  man  is  an  open  book  to 
the  Judge  of  all  the  universe.  Too  many  of 
us  live  as  if  God  were  some  distant  cosmic 
power  that  can  be  tuned  in  or  out  at  our 
own  convenience.  He  sees  our  sin  and  He 
hates  it,  and  His  Word  takes  pains  to  warn 
us  that  the  consequence  of  our  sin  is  death. 

How  then  can  we  escape  the  wrath  of  a 
God  who  cannot  lie  or  die  or  be  deceived? 
Left  to  our  own  resources  there  would  be 
no  hope.  But  God  Himself  has  provided  an 
unfailing  solution  for  all  who  will  yield 
themselves  to  Him  in  self-abandoning  faith. 
In  Jesus  Christ  He  has  come  to  earth,  and 
in  His  own  body  He  has  paid  the  penalty 
for  our  sin.  As  our  substitute  Jesus  died, 
and  in  His  death  all  the  just  demands  of 
God  against  sin  are  forever  satisfied.  For 
certain  because  God  cannot  lie.  Forever 
because  God  cannot  die.  For  you  because 
God  cannot  be  deceived.— American  Tract 
Society. 

Who 

Is  My  Neighbor? 

By  Gladene  Hartzler 

You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  when  asked  to  contribute  to  a cause 
which  was  to  serve  the  Chinese,  replied,  “If 
I have  money  to  give  away,  I will  give  it  to 
my  neighbors  first.”  He  responded  to  the 
question,  "Who  is  your  neighbor?”  with, 
“My  neighbors  are  the  people  whose  land 
touches  mine.”  The  lady  then  asked  him 
how  far  down  his  land  extended.  Needless 
to  say,  he  saw  the  point  and  contributed  to 
the  cause. 

You  are  probably  all  familiar  with  the 
story  in  Luke  10:29-37,  of  the  lawyer  who 
asked  Jesus,  “Who  is  my  neighbour?”  You 
will  remember  Jesus’  reply  with  the  story  of 
the  man  who  was  on  his  way  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves  who 
wounded  him.  As  the  story  goes,  a priest 
passed  by  and  then  a Levite,  but  it  was  the 
Samaritan,  a man  of  a race  which  hated  the 


Jews,  who  stopped  to  aid  the  poor  man. 

This  story  probably  arouses  a feeling  of 
contempt  in  you  because  the  religious  lead- 
ers had  become  so  indifferent  to  suffering 
and  death  that  they  could  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  and  leave  this  poor  man  to  his 
fate.  We  comfort  ourselves  with  the  fact 
that  we  couldn't  act  in  such  a manner.  We 
couldn’t  be  the  first  at  the  scene  of  an 
accident  and  drive  on  without  rendering 
assistance  or  at  least  calling  the  highway 
patrol  and  an  ambulance.  Most  men  would 
stop  and  help  a lady  with  a flat  tire.  Even 
where  there  is  money  involved,  we  are 
usually  quite  generous  if  there  is  really  a 
need. 

However,  let’s  turn  our  thoughts  in  an- 
other direction— one  which  takes  consider- 
ably more  of  our  time  and  effort.  In  to- 
day’s busy  world,  how  many  wounded 
people  have  we  left  to  die  simply  because 
we  didn’t  have  time  to  help  them?  Oh, 
maybe  they  weren’t  wounded  physically, 
but  emotional  and  spiritual  wounds  are 
sometimes  more  serious  than  physical  ones. 

Loneliness  has  driven  many  people  to 
despondency,  crime,  or  in  severe  cases,  to 
suicide.  How  many  lonely  people  do  we 
know?  Probably  not  very  many  because  we 
are  so  busy  with  our  own  friends  we  don't 
have  time  to  notice  the  lonely  people 
around  us;  but  they  are  there,  nevertheless. 

How  many  people  have  turned  to  lying, 
cheating,  reckless  driving,  and  petty  crime 
because  nobody  seemed  to  notice  them. 
They  need  to  know  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  being  known  and  looked  up 
to  at  least  by  a few. 

Then,  look  at  the  positive  side  of  the 
same  question— How  many  people  come  to 
church  today  because  you  prayed  for  them, 
you  invited  them,  and  you  made  them  feel 
welcome  when  they  came? 

We  have  a responsibility  to  more  than 
just  the  people  who  live  beside  us.  As  Don 
Augsburger  said,  “Your  neighbor  is  the  in- 
dividual whose  need  is  most  apparent  to 
you.”  I am  sure  that  not  only  the  needs 
which  I have  mentioned  but  many,  many 
more  will  become  apparent  to  us  if  we  take 
the  time  to  become  aware  of  others. 

Even  though  the  people  whose  needs  are 
most  apparent  to  us  may  seem  hopeless  at 
first,  we  must  remember  that  this  exterior  is 
often  only  a front  to  cover  up  the  confu- 
sion underneath.  Oftentimes  it  will  vanish 
when  they  can  straighten  out  this  confusion. 

The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade,  a book 
very  highly  recommended  at  Ohio  MYF 
Convention,  is  the  story  of  a preacher  who 
felt  the  need  of  the  boys  in  the  slums  of 
New  York.  At  first  these  boys  seemed  very 
repelling,  but  when  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  them,  he  found  they  were 
really  only  lonely  boys  searching  for  mean- 
ing in  life. 

Now,  “Who  is  your  neighbor?”  The  per- 
son you  go  to  church  with;  the  people  you 
meet  every  day  in  your  business;  the  person 
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who  just  seems  to  rub  you  the  wrong  way; 
the  hardened  criminal  and  the  millionaire. 
The  people  the  world  over:  Negro,  Japa- 
nese, Chinese,  European,  and,  yes,  even  the 
Russian.  The  communist.  Baptist,  Amish, 
Methodist,  Jew,  and  on  and  on.  Everyone 
with  a need  is  your  neighbor. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Levi  Hooleys  of  Forks,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
observed  their  60th  wedding  anniversary 
Aug.  28. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Harry  Y.  Shetler,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  at 
Beth-El,  Milford,  Nebr.,  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6. 
Walter  B.  Ramer,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.,  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  4-11.  Richard  Mar- 
tin,  Elida,  Ohio,  at  East  Zorra,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Sept.  24-30.  John  R.  Mumaw,  Har- 
risonburg, Va„  at  Deep  Run,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Oct.  28  to  Nov.  4. 

John  F.  Garber,  Burton,  Ohio,  at  Berea, 
Alma,  Ont.,  Nov.  15-22.  Vernon  Bontreger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Plato,  Lagrange,  Ind., 
Sept.  27  to  Oct.  4.  Nelson  Kanagy,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  at  Elmira,  Ont.,  Oct.  22-29. 
William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Mt.  Zion,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Sept.  20-27. 

Calendar 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting. 

Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg.  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 

NURTURE  LOOKOUT 

(Continued  from  page  798) 

the  lost.  Inevitably  there  were  those  from 
the  balconies  who  felt  their  alienation  so 
deeply  that  they  came  down  and  took  their 
places  with  the  gathered  Christians  around 
the  Bread  and  the  Wine.  This  is  the  kind 
of  Christian  education  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  without. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


ARE  YOU  COMMUNICATING? 
(Continued  from  page  806) 

sonally  and  vigorously.  We  need  to  describe 
the  Gospel  in  our  own  experience;  to  be 
deeply  grateful  for  forgiveness  and  accept- 
ance in  Christ. 

In  a small  group  meeting  or  Sunday- 
school  class,  these  verses  defining  the  good 


news  could  be  discussed  in  terms  of  their 
meaning  to  us,  keeping  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  beginning  with  the  need  of 
those  we  meet  in  our  daily  contacts. 

You  could  begin  your  witnessing  by  ask- 
ing people  this  question,  “What  do  people 
of  the  church  mean  by  the  Gospel?”  and 
really  find  out  how  effective  the  church  is 
in  identifying  its  good  news. 

If  you  do  this,  you  will  likely  be  asked 
by  others  what  you  think  the  Gospel  is. 
This  opens  to  you  an  excellent  witness  op- 
portunity as  you  tell  what  the  good  news 
is  and  what  it  means  to  you. 

—Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  RACE 

(Continued  from  page  803) 

“.  . . the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Rom.  5:5). 

Christian  conversion  is  a rebirth  into  a 
love  that  is  not  our  own,  but  God’s.  "If  a 
man  say,  I love  God,  and  hateth  his  broth- 
er, he  is  a liar:  for  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?  And  this 
commandment  have  we  from  him,  That  he 
who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also” 
(I  John  4:20,  21). 

Conclusion.  When  one  reads  the  Bible 
as  a whole,  it  becomes  unmistakably  clear 
that  God  is  seeking  to  heal  many  of  the 
divisions  in  humanity  that  have  been  caused 
by  human  sin,  through  redemption  and  the 
building  of  His  kingdom,  the  church.  The 
challenge  before  us  today  is  to  simply  be 
the  church,  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
will  be  not  only  a fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed but  a redeeming  fellowship.  Not 
only  is  it  the  society  of  the  saved,  but  a 
saving  society. 

II  Cor.  5:19,  20,  . . God  was  in  Christ, 

reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  . . . and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation. Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ.”  We  are  under  command  by  the 
Head  of  the  church,  Jesus  Christ,  to  take 
the  Gospel  to  every  nation.  We  are  to  be 
His  body  in  loving  relationships,  and  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Him  with  the  word  of 
reconciliation  committed  unto  us. 

I firmly  believe  that  in  the  dark  and  dif- 
ficult days  ahead,  the  Mennonite  Church 
with  a solid  base  of  Biblicism  and  a heritage 
of  the  correct  concept  of  conversion  and  the 
church  can  be  used  under  God  in  a remark- 
able way  to  demonstrate  and  proclaim  to 
the  world  the  message  and  way  of  life  and 
relationships  for  which  the  world  is  so  des- 
perately looking. 

"After  this  I beheld,  and,  lo,  a great  mul- 
titude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands;  and  cried  with  a 


loud  voice,  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God 
which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb”  (Rev.  7:9,  10). 


SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION 

(Continued  from  page  796) 

But  the  supernatural  Christian  belief  is 
quite  different.  We  believe  that  God  made 
the  universe  in  the  same  way  a painter 
paints  a picture.  The  painter  is  not  the 
picture,  and  if  the  picture  is  destroyed,  the 
painter  does  not  die.  We  may  truthfully 
say  that  the  painter  has  "put  a lot  of  him- 
self” into  the  painting,  but  we  only  mean 
that  the  beauty  and  interest  and  genius  of 
the  picture  were  his  idea.  The  same  is  true 
of  God  and  the  universe. 

The  universe  and  nature  are  God’s  idea, 
but  they  are  not  God  Himself.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  that  the  universe  is  but  a very  small 
and  insignificant  thing  to  God. 

The  Apostle  Paul  says  that  in  God  we 
“live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being”  (Acts 
17:28).  But  the  Bible  nowhere  even  hints 
that  in  the  universe  God  lives  and  moves 
and  has  His  being.  Instead,  the  Bible  says 
that  “heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  [God]”  (II  Chron.  6:18) . 

Still,  so  many  people  have  the  puny  idea 
that  God  is  a prisoner  within  His  own  crea- 
tion, the  universe.  Modern  man  says  that 
the  laws  of  the  universe  which  God  made 
(if  He  made  them  at  all)  cannot  be  broken, 
even  by  God.  One  of  the  laws  of  nature  is 
that  there  can  be  no  birth  unless  there  has 
been  a union  between  male  and  female. 
Consequently,  since  by  natural  laws  there 
can  be  no  explanation  for  the  virgin  birth 
of  God’s  Son,  many  modern  men  will  not 
believe  in  the  virgin  birth. 

The  natural  laws  of  the  world  say  that 
our  globe  revolves  very  regularly  around 
the  sun  without  stopping  or  slowing  down. 
And  so,  when  the  Old  Testament  says  that 
the  length  of  one  day  was  increased,  mod- 
ern man  rejects  this  on  the  basis  of  there 
being  no  natural  explanation  for  its  possi- 
bility. The  laws  of  nature  also  say  that 
when  a man  is  dead,  he  is  dead,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  his  life.  Consequently,  many 
people  will  not  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  tomb,  because  this  would 
violate  a law  of  life,  and  there  could  be  no 
scientific  explanation  for  it. 

In  answer  to  modern  man’s  demand  for 
explanations,  I remind  you  again  that  God 
is  the  Maker  of  the  universe  and  the  Author 
of  the  laws  which  govern  it.  He  is  a super- 
natural God  who  stands  outside  time  and 
space. 

If,  as  Christians,  we  believe  that  God 
made  and  is  in  control  of  the  universe,  then 
we  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  super- 
natural fact.  Unless  the  thing  created  is 
greater  than  the  person  who  created  it; 
unless  the  thing  designed  is  greater  than  the 
designer;  unless  the  law  is  greater  than  the 
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lawmaker,  there  is  no  escaping  the  convic- 
tion that  God  can,  if  He  so  desires,  inter- 
vene in  His  universe  to  carry  out  His  own 
divine  purposes. 

And  so,  as  Christians  who  believe  in  a 
supernatural  God  who  controls  the  uni- 
verse, and  not  in  a universe  which  controls 
God,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  believing 
the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bi- 
ble. The  laws  of  nature  are  laws  which  God 
has  made.  These  natural  laws  control  na- 
ture and  the  universe,  but  they  do  not  con- 
trol God. 

The  nonbeliever,  of  course,  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  believing  in  miracles,  simply  be- 
cause he  has  no  God  who  is  “big  enough" 
to  work  miracles. 

B.  B.  Warfield,  the  old  Princeton  scholar, 
wrote,  “The  confession  of  a supernatural 
God,  who  may  and  does  act  in  a superna- 
tural way,  and  who  acting  in  a supernatural 
way  has  worked  out  for  us  a supernatural 
redemption,  interpreted  by  a supernatural 
revelation,  and  applied  by  the  supernatural 
operations  of  His  Spirit— this  confession 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion. Only  he  who  holds  this  faith  full  and 
entire  has  a full  right  to  the  Christian 
name:  only  he  can  hope  to  conserve  the 
fullness  of  Christian  truth.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  under  whatever  pressure  and  amid 
whatever  difficulties,  we  make  it  heartily 
and  frankly  our  confession,  and  think  and 
live  alike  in  its  strength  and  by  its  light.” 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Diefenbacher,  Clarence  and  Marilyn  Joan 
(Bauman),  Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child.  Susan  Joy, 
Aug.  19,  1964. 

Guedea,  Ruperto  and  Rachael  (Bixler),  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  third  daughter,  Rebecca  Marie,  Aug. 
4,  1964. 

Herr,  Roy  D.  and  Betty  Jane  (Shenk),  Pooles- 
ville,  Md.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Bonita  Fay,  Aug.  19,  1964. 

Hess,  Jacob  and  Norlene  (Horst).  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Beth  Louise,  July  29,  1964. 

Homing,  I.  Herbert  and  Mildred  (Weber), 
Reinholds,  Pa.,  a son,  lames  Lamar,  Aug.  24, 
1964. 

Hurst,  Mervin  and  Nancy  (Ginder),  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Lisa  Renee, 
Aug.  20,  1964. 

Roster,  Rees  and  Ella  (Smith),  Markham, 


Ont.,  fourth  son,  Harold  John,  Aug.  7,  1964. 

Martin,  Paul  and  Betty  (Neff),  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Douglas  Paul,  Aug. 
19,  1964. 

Miller,  Orvin  and  Peggy  (Brunk),  Hutchin- 
son, Kans.,  third  and  fourth  children,  first  and 
second  sons,  Scott  Brunk  and  Todd  Brunk, 
June  28,  1964.  (One  daughter  deceased.) 

Rich,  Willie  O.  and  Colene  (Aschliman),  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Mark  Edward, 
July  29,  1964. 

Rohrer,  John  C.  and  Ruth  (Zeiset),  Dover, 
Pa.,  thirteenth  living  child,  Mildred,  Aug.  25, 
1964. 

Saltzman,  Sterling  and  Ina  (Schweitzer),  Mil- 
ford, Nebr.,  seventh  child,  third  daughter, 
Marietta  Faye,  Aug.  16,  1964.  (One  son  de- 
ceased.) 

Strite,  Edgar  L.  and  Evelyn  (Heatwole), 
Stapleton,  Ga.,  first  child,  Kent  Lamar,  June 
21,  1964. 

Wagler,  Mahlon  and  Mary  (Yoder),  Part- 
ridge, Kans.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Nelson 
Leigh,  July  12,  1964. 

Wipf,  David  and  Elizabeth  (Glanzer),  Duch- 
ess, Alta.,  fourth  daughter,  Brenda  Mae,  Aug. 
13,  1964. 

Yoder,  Marion  L.  and  Doris  (Reber),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  fourth  daughter,  Julie  Marlene,  June  6, 
1964. 

Yoder,  Richard  and  Margie  (Waters),  Albany, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Sally  Jo,  Aug.  24,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bauman— Breneman.— Clarence  Roy  Bauman, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Doris  Jean  Breneman,  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.,  both  of  the  Willow  Street  cong., 
by  Clayton  L.  Keener  at  the  church,  Aug.  29, 
1964. 

Beachy— Schweitzer.— Wayne  Daniel  Beachy, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Sunnyside  C.M.  cong.,  and 
Judith  Marlene  Schweitzer,  Wellman  (Iowa) 
cong.,  by  Noah  Landis  at  Wellman,  July  18, 
1964. 

Detwiler— Stanley.— Lowell  M.  Detwiler,  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Bonnie  Lou  Stanley, 
Paoli,  Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  by  C.  Ralph  Malin  at 
Frazer,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Dickerson— Kramer.— Roy  Dickerson,  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va„  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  and  Pau- 
line Kramer,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Deep  Creek 
cong.,  by  Amos  D.  Wenger,  Jr.,  and  Andrew 
Jantzi  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Aug.  2,  1964. 

Gingrich  — Thoman.  — Ronald  Gordon  Ging- 
rich, St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  and  Lois  May  Thoman, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  by  Roy  S.  Koch,  uncle  of  the 
groom,  at  the  church  of  the  bride,  the  Evan- 
gel United  Missionary  Church,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Hoffman  — Taylor.  — Ronald  Ray  Hoffman, 


Egypt,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Jane  Taylor,  Lederach, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  Finland  cong.,  by  Claude  M. 
Shisler  at  the  church,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Mast  — Swartz.  — Lawrence  Mast,  Mountain 
View  cong.,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and  Helen  R. 
Swartz,  Malvern,  Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  by  C.  Ralph 
Malin  at  Frazer,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Miller— Lantz.— Max  Willard  Miller,  Berlin 
(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Ann  Meredeth  Lantz,  Millers- 
burg  (Ohio)  cong.,  by  Paul  Lantz,  father  of  the 
bride,  at  Millersburg,  Sept.  1,  1964. 

Moyer— Rhines.— Stanley  G.  Moyer,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  Lambertville  cong.,  and  Carol  J. 
Rhines,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Worcester  cong.,  by 
Warren  Wenger  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  July 
11,  1964. 

Plank  — Russ.  — Max  Plank,  Harper,  Kans., 
Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  and  Sherri  Russ,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  by  Rev.  Pierson  at  the  Grand  View 
Church,  Aug.  23,  1964. 

Shetler— Eash.— John  F.  Shetler,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Lavanda  Eash, 
Wellman  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Noah  Landis  at 
Wellman,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Stoner— Buckwalter.— Gerald  L.  Stoner,  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa.,  Good  cong.,  and  L.  Elaine  Buck- 
waiter,  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Welsh  Mountain  cong., 
by  Clair  B.  Eby  at  Good’s,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Yoder— Handrich.— Roy  Yoder,  Bally,  Pa.,  and 
Sandra  Handrich,  Fairview  (Mich.)  cong.,  by 
Joseph  Atherton,  uncle  of  the  bride,  and  Henry 
Yoder,  brother  of  the  groom,  at  Fairview,  June 
22,  1964. 

Zimmerman — Groff.— Harvey  B.  Zimmerman, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and  Mary 
Jane  Groff,  Denver,  Pa.,  Blainsport  cong.,  by 
Mahlon  Zimmerman  at  Blainsport,  Aug.  15, 
1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bickel,  John  W.,  son  of  George  and  Rosanna 
(Brendley)  Bickel,  was  born  in  Coshocton  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  17,  1868;  died  at  the  Pomerene 
Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Aug.  22,  1964; 
aged  95  y.  8 m.  5 d.  In  June,  1900,  he  was 
married  to  Martha  E.  Bickel,  who  died  in  June, 
1950.  Two  children  also  preceded  him  in  death. 
Surviving  are  4 grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (William  and  James). 
He  was  a member  of  the  E.U.B.  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Elliot-Hartline 
Funeral  Home,  Aug.  27,  in  charge  of  Paul  R. 
Miller  and  George  Smith. 

Buckwalter,  Susan  Etta,  daughter  of  Tobias 
and  Esther  Ann  (Hershey)  Kreider,  was  born 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  May  23,  1877;  died  at 
her  home  in  Upland,  Calif.,  June  23,  1964; 
aged  87  y.  1 m.  She  was  the  last  member  of 
her  family.  On  Nov.  5,  1902,  she  was  married 
to  Samuel  M.  Buckwalter,  who  survives;  they 
enjoyed  over  61  years  of  married  life.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  and  one  daughter  (Irvin 
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B.,  and  John  K„  Amos  H.,  Allen  S.,  and  Mary 
S— Mrs.  Jacob  S.  Roth),  14  grandchildren,  and 
20  great-grandchildren.  Two  daughters  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  June  26,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Burkholder  and  Eber  Dourte;  interment  in 
Bellevue  Cemetery. 

*¥  ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


A co-sponsor  of  legislation  designed  to 
exempt  the  Old  Order  Amish  from  partici- 
pation in  the  Social  Security  program  has 
been  advised  by  the  Treasury  Department 
that  his  bill  would  be  constitutional.  Rep. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R.-Pa.)  has  intro- 
duced a bill  which  would  permit  members 
of  churches  whose  established  doctrines  for- 
bid participation  in  such  programs  on  re- 
ligious grounds  to  waive  their  benefit  rights 
and  be  exempted  from  Social  Security  taxes. 
While  the  Old  Order  Amish  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  campaign  for  such  a 
law,  other  groups  which  proscribe  insurance 
also  would  benefit  from  the  legislation. 

• * * 

Short  skirts  and  sleeveless  dresses  were 
condemned  as  an  “immodest  manner  of 
dress”  by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  (Mormon) . "I  think  it  is  about  time 
someone  said  something  to  see  if  we  can- 
not correct  the  evil  which  confronts  the 
female  world  and  which  some  members  of 
the  Mormon  Church  may  imitate  without 
any  feeling  of  immodesty,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 

“Today  I see  some  women  and  girls  sit- 
ting on  the  front  row  in  church,  constantly 
tugging  at  their  dresses,  trying  to  get  them 
to  cover  their  knees,  which  cannot  be  done.” 
He  said  that  “leaders  among  the  women” 
as  well  as  young  girls  “have  succumbed  to 
this  . . . abomination.”  Mr.  Smith  was 
equally  critical  of  “young  men  on  tennis 
courts  wearing  only  a covering  of  their 
loins.”  The  church  leader  charged  that 
“immorality,  unchastity,  and  violation  of 
the  Lord’s  commandments  in  regard  to 
chastity  have  keep  pace  with  the  indecent 
custom  of  dress.  Immorality  has,  I am  sure, 

greatly  increased.” 

* * * 

The  Upper  Room  Chapel,  Museum,  and 
Devotional  Library  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
were  visited  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  by  16,654  registered  persons. 

* * « 

A newspaper  editor  said  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  that  a well-organized  hate  campaign 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  U.S.  and  that 
“many  of  these  hate  peddlers  use  the  church 
and  God  as  part  of  their  pitch,”  making  it 
difficult  to  refute  their  charges.  Holt  Mc- 
Pherson, editor  of  the  High  Point  (N.C.) 
Enterprise,  said,  "Too  many  people  have 
the  idea  that  the  ends  justify  the  means.” 
Addressing  a local  civic  club,  he  said,  “Re- 


cent talks  with  editors  from  all  over  the 
country  have  convinced  me  that  an  organ- 
ized campaign  of  press  abuse  is  being  con- 
ducted” and  “they  have  never  been  so 
vicious  as  in  recent  months." 

* * * 

America’s  reading  public  may  be  getting 
its  fill  of  sex  emphasis  in  writing,  the  found- 
er and  publisher  of  Esquire  magazine  told 
50  aspiring  young  writers  meeting  at  a Ro- 
man Catholic  college  in  Washington,  D.C. 
For  this  reason  there  may  soon  be  a com- 
plete reversal  of  taste— tending  toward  the 
puritanical,  he  said.  Arnold  Gingrich, 
speaking  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Writers’  Conference,  said,  “The  past  three 
decades  have  seen  our  taste  in  literature  be- 
come so  all-permissive  that  what  was  once 
obscene  is  now  routine.  Under  our  freedom 
of  expression,  which  is  quite  proper,  we 
have  overdone  sex,”  he  said.  “It’s  become 
so  common  now  in  our  books  that  it  has  lost 
its  scarcity  value.  In  a measurable  length 
of  time  we'll  find  a revulsion  by  the  reading 
public  against  all  the  endless  clinical 
detail.” 

* * * 

Civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi  were 
criticized  by  a Quaker  worker  for  failing  to 
go  through  “proper  channels”— local  com- 
munity leaders.  Lawrence  Scott  of  Philadel- 
phia told  the  North  Caro'ina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  at  Guilford  College,  North 
Carolina,  that  had  the  civil  rights  people— 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Co-ordinating  Committee 
—contacted  the  “leaders  of  the  respective 
communities,”  they  would  have  found 
“many  government  officials,  civic  leaders, 
and  law  enforcement  officers  which  they 
could  admire.” 

Although  such  local  officials  are  segrega- 
tionists, Mr.  Scott  said,  “they  deplore  vio- 
lence and  have  a strong  sense  of  fair  play. 
My  concern  is  that  these  people,  belea- 
guered so  long,  may  be  pushed  into  the 
camps  of  such  extremist  groups  as  the 
White  Citizens  Council  or  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.” 

# # * 

Leaders  of  Christian  communities  in  the 
Holy  Land  joined  in  extending  congratu- 
lations when  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  re- 
opened the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  one  of  Is- 
lam’s most  revered  and  magnificent 
mosques,  following  completion  of  restora- 
tion work  carried  on  for  eight  years  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000. 

* * * 

America's  civil  rights  movement  is  being 
handicapped  by  a “national  illiteracy”  re- 


garding the  religious,  cultural,  and  social 
history  of  the  Negro  in  this  country,  Rabbi 
Marc  H.  Tanenbaum  of  New  York  said 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  maintained  that  at 
the  “root”  of  the  racial  problem  is  the 
"failure  of  the  majority  of  the  white  Ameri- 
can people  to  begin  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Negro  in 
America.” 

* * * 

Juvenile  crime  rate  in  the  nation’s  capi- 
tal, in  a steady  climb  since  1959,  took  a 25 
per  cent  leap  during  fiscal  1964,  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  announced.  A 
report  said  3,348  juveniles  were  referred  to 
Juvenile  Court  as  the  result  of  a record 
5,498  complaints.  In  fiscal  1963  the  totals 
were  2,674  referred  to  court  on  4,255  com- 
plaints. 

* • • 

Total  circulation  of  151  Roman  Catholic 
newspapers  in  North  America  stood  at 
6,032,082  as  of  the  first  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  1964-65  Catholic  Press  Directory 
published  in  New  York.  These  figures  rep- 
resent a gain  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  circulation  as  reported  by  the  1963-64 
directory  when  it  listed  144  newspapers 
with  a 5,760,436  circulation. 

• • • 

James  Kayode  Bolarin,  an  African  pastor 
and  journalist,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  African  Challenge,  largest  English- 
language  Christian  magazine  in  Africa.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Niger-Challenge  Press,  the 
monthly  is  an  organ  of  the  Sudan  Interior 
Mission,  the  world’s  largest  interdenomi- 
national missionary  society  with  some  180 
stations  and  1,300  missionaries  in  15  African 
nations. 

• • • 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
which  would  set  aside  the  fourth  week  of 
April  each  year  as  Youth  Temperance  Edu- 
cation Week.  The  resolution,  which  has 
little  chance  of  securing  passage  this  year, 
was  introduced  by  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
(R.-Ill.) . The  minority  leader  said  he  would 
reintroduce  the  measure  in  January  to  as- 
sure action  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

• • • 

New  editor  of  The  Free  Methodist  is  Dr. 
Byron  S.  Lamson,  General  Missionary  Sec- 
retary for  the  Free  Methodist  Church  for 
the  past  20  years  and  formerly  president  of 
Los  Angeles  Pacific  College.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  James  F.  Gregory  who  died  from  a 
heart  attack  in  March.  The  recent  General 
Conference  also  elected  two  new  bishops: 
Myron  F.  Boyd  and  Paul  N.  Ellis. 
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For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom: 

Out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for 
the  righteous: 

He  is  a buckler  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly. 

—Proverbs  2:6,  7. 
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The  Great  Invitation 

By  Joseph  T.  Larson 

‘Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will 
give  you  rest”  (Matt.  11:28). 

Jesus  Christ  in  Matt.  11:28  reveals  His  great  invitation  to  all.  He 
said,  “Come  unto  me.”  From  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of 
Revelation,  the  word  “come”  is  used  1,900  times.  Christ  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  invite  us  to  come  because  He  has  the  authority  and  power  to 
welcome  us.  It  is  a great  Saviour  who  said,  “Come  unto  me.”  He 
invites  a great  company— “all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden.”  He 
promises  a great  rest  from  burdens,  to  all  that  are  heavy  laden.  “I  will 
give  you  rest.” 

Again,  Christ  said,  “Learn  of  me.”  Why?  “For  I am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.”  None  other  could  say  this  except  Christ.  He  was  and 
is  the  great  Educator— “Learn  of  me.”  That  would  be  learning  to  be 
Christlike,  to  become  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Christ  wants  to  be 
our  great  Companion  in  labor  and  trials— “Take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
...  for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.” 

Christ  says,  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me”  (John  14:6). 

And  yet  many  millions  do  not  heed  the  great  invitation.  To  come 
to  Christ  means  to  accept  His  invitation  to  come  with  our  heavy  loads 
and  burdens  and  just  “unload”  them  all  at  His  feet.  There  are  bur- 
dens of  sin,  of  guilt,  of  fear,  and  of  worry— we  need  to  bring  them  all 
to  Christ.  There  are  cares  of  family,  home,  and  daily  life— we  need  to 
bring  them  all  to  Christ.  He  knows  how  to  make  the  burden  lighter, 
yea,  to  lift  it  from  us! 

He  who  was  weary  knows  how  to  bring  rest.  He  who  was  thirsty 
knows  how  to  satisfy  our  thirst.  He  who  was  alone  knows  how  to  bring 
companionship  to  our  lives.  He  who  was  persecuted  knows  how  to 
bring  grace  for  us  to  endure  and  to  look  beyond  to  God. 

The  world  today  is  much  burdened  and  there  is  much  unrest; 
souls  need  to  come  to  Christ  and  find  rest.  “In  returning  and  rest 
shall  ye  be  saved;  . . . and  ye  would  not.”  No  one  is  fully  saved  until 
he  comes  to  Christ  and  learns  of  Him.  It  means  to  submit  to  Christ, 
commit  our  lives  to  Christ,  and  then  to  “delight  thyself  also  in  the 
Lord;  and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart”  (Psalm  37:4). 

(Continued  on  page  820) 


jS?  field  notes 

Ministerial  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  First 
Mennonite,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Oct.  3. 
Speakers:  John  Howard  Yoder,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Mrs.  Carl  Rudy,  Leo,  Ind. 

John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Line 
Lexington,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  27;  at  Sandy  Hill, 
Sadsburyville,  Pa.,  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  1. 

S.  M.  King,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  will  be  in  Iowa  late  September  and 
early  October  to  meet  with  Goshen  alumni 
and  tell  them  about  the  developments  and 
future  plans  of  the  college. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Roa- 
noke, Eureka,  111.,  Oct.  10,  11,  and  17,  18. 

The  Ohio  and  Eastern  Women’s  and 
Girls'  Missionary  and  Service  Auxiliary  will 
meet  at  the  Smithville,  Ohio,  High  School 
Auditorium  on  Oct.  3.  Helen  Alderfer, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  be  guest  speaker. 

Norman  Kraus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Ralph 
Malin,  Frazer,  Pa.,  in  a Sunday-school  meet- 
ing at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Oct.  11. 

Arnold  Vandermeulin  from  Pacific  Gar- 
den Mission  at  Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept. 
25.  He  will  give  his  testimony  and  show 
the  film,  “Out  of  the  Night.” 

Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Ann 
Street,  Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  14. 

Simultaneous  meetings  in  five  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  churches,  Oct.  7-11.  Speakers:  Edwin 
Weaver,  Nigeria;  Don  Augsburger,  Go- 
shen, Ind.;  Roy  Kreider,  Israel;  Edward 
Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind.;  and  Hubert  Swart- 
zentruber,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kenneth  G.  Good,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  at 
Salem,  Elida,  Ohio,  Sept.  27. 

Area  churches  of  North  Lima,  Ohio,  are 
cooperating  in  a fall  missionary  conference, 
Oct.  22-25.  Speakers  are  Don  Brenneman, 
Chicago,  111.;  Charles  Kalous,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Roy  Kreider,  Israel;  Ezra  Bender, 
Martinsburg,  Pa.;  and  Edwin  Weaver,  Ni- 
geria. 

Roger  Richer  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try, Aug.  2,  at  the  Seventh  Street  Mennon- 
ite Church,  Upland,  Calif.,  to  serve  the 
Upland  congregation  as  pastor.  The  ordi- 
nation sermon  was  given  by  George  H. 
Beare  and  the  charge  was  given  by  Sherman 
Maust,  bishop.  Bro.  Richer’s  address  is  1154 
N.  Grove,  Upland,  Calif. 

Arland  Miller,  Route  1,  Spartansburg, 
Pa.,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  the 
Britton  Run  Church,  Sept.  13.  The  service 
was  in  charge  of  John  F.  Garber,  Burton, 
Ohio.  Elmer  Stoltzfus  and  David  Miller, 
both  of  Aurora,  Ohio,  assisted  in  the  serv- 
ice. Bro.  Miller’s  telephone  number  is  814 
694-2844. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at  River- 
dale,  Millbank,  Ont.,  and  two  by  confession 
of  faith;  one  at  Tavistock,  Ont.;  seven  at 
Sandy  Hill,  Sadsburyville,  Pa.;  two  at 


Media,  Oxford,  Pa.;  one  at  North  Scott- 
dale, Pa. 

Darwin  O’Connell,  202  E.  O’Commor, 
Lima,  Ohio,  of  the  Jefferson  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  Lima,  underwent  a total 
laryngectomy  operation  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
1.  Doctors  have  hopefully  removed  all  of 
the  cancerous  growth,  but  it  is  reported  he 
will  have  to  learn  to  speak  again.  Pray  for 
his  recovery. 

Change  of  address:  Jesse  Yoder  from  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  to  3266  Beechwood  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio  44118.  E.  L.  McDowell 
from  Toronto,  Ont.,  to  Route  1,  Stouffville, 
Ont.  Verl  Nofziger  from  Albany,  Oreg.,  to 
Route  2,  Box  182,  Lebanon,  Oreg.  Virgil 
Brenneman  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  84  Bray- 
ton  Rd.,  Brighton,  Mass.  02135.  Telephone: 
617  254-8533. 

Merle  Kropf  from  Box  566  Vanderhoof 
to  Box  800,  Vanderhoof,  B.C.  Gerald  C. 
Studer  from  805  Market  St.,  to  312  South 
Hickory  St.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Levi  M.  Hurst 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  108  First  Ave.,  At- 
more,  Ala. 

Vernon  J.  Cross  was  licensed  to  the  min- 
istry and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  near  Calico  Rock,  Ark., 
on  Aug.  30.  He  succeeds  M.  E.  Bontreger, 
who  served  as  pastor  for  the  last  fifteen  and 
one-half  years.  The  South  Central  Confer- 
ence was  represented  by  Howard  J.  Zehr, 
the  new  General  Secretary,  who  brought 
the  morning  message.  Bro.  Bontreger  had 
charge  of  the  installation  service.  Bro. 
Cross’s  address  is  Calico  Rock,  Ark.  72519. 
Telephone:  501  297-8151. 

Goshen  College  will  be  host  to  a School 
Health  Conference,  "Who  Fails  When 
Johnny  Fails,”  on  Thursday,  Sept.  24.  Of- 
ficials from  Elkhart,  Kosciusko,  Lagrange, 
and  St.  Joseph  counties  will  attend.  Among 
those  on  the  program  are  H.  Clair  Amstutz, 
M.D.,  college  physician;  Charles  Burkhold- 
er, caseworker  for  the  Elkhart  County  Fam- 
ily Counseling  Service;  Otto  Klassen,  M.D., 
director  of  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center;  and 
the  guest  speaker,  Dr.  Christian  Jung,  of 
the  Indiana  University  School  of  Education, 
and  former  president  of  the  Indiana  Coun- 
cil of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Leland  Weldy,  admissions  counselor  for 
Goshen  College,  was  chairman  of  the  North- 
ern Indiana  section  of  the  fourth  annual 
Indiana  Admissions  Congress,  held  at  Go- 
shen College  on  Monday,  Sept.  21.  Some 
200  high-school  guidance  counselors  and 
principals  attended.  The  topic  of  the  con- 
gress was  "Reflections  on  Admissions  Prob- 
lems in  the  State  of  Indiana.”  Mr.  Weldy 
and  John  Zook,  who  joined  the  admissions 
counseling  staff  at  Goshen  this  month,  will 
also  meet  with  the  Central  and  Southern 
Indiana  sections  of  the  congress  on  Sept. 
22  and  23.  On  Sept.  24  and  25  they  will  talk 
to  high-school  pupils  and  parents  in  Daviess 
County  who  are  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tion at  Goshen. 

(Continued  on  page  834) 
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f EDITORIAL  _ 

Awful  and 

Today  my  four-year-old  came  home 
from  her  first  day  of  kindergarten. 
“How  did  you  like  school?”  we  asked. 
With  eyes  sparkling  and  as  round  as 
saucers  she  answered,  “It  was  awful 
wonderful.” 

Maybe  she  is  just  about  right,  I 
thought.  The  world  of  education  has 
its  awful  aspect.  Can  children,  under 
the  pressures  of  our  society  and  the 
many  social  changes,  come  out  with  a 
sterling  character  and  a strong  faith? 
Parents  are  plagued  with  doubt  as  to 
the  possibility.  Can  young  people  real- 
ly hold  to  high  moral  standards? 

It  does  sound  awful  to  send  children, 
during  their  most  pliable  and  impres- 
sionable years  of  life,  into  an  environ- 
ment which  is  secular  and  sometimes 
even  anti-God.  Not  always  is  this  true, 
for  there  are  many  fine  Christian  teach- 
ers. We  are  thankful  for  such. 

Parents  know  that  what  their  chil- 
dren will  care  about  most  of  all  will  be 
influenced  for  better  or  for  worse  by  the 
schools  they  attend.  Christian  parents,  ' 
above  all  parents,  are  intensely  inter-  • 
ested  in  the  education  their  children  re- 
ceive. Schools  generate  ideas.  Ideas 
shape  thought  patterns  and  eventually 
acts  and  the  future.  Christian  parents 
are  satisfied  only  with  that  which  hon- 
ors the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  by  offer- 
ing His  claim  upon  all  of  life.  They 
know  “the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.” 

An  editorial  in  a leading  periodical 
some  time  ago  stated,  “Unfortunately, 
the  growing  climate  of  academic  and 
legal  prejudice  against  American  re- 
ligious traditions  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  confront  the  younger  gener- 
ation in  our  public  schools  with  the 
truth  about  God  and  the  moral  world.” 

Is  not  this  a strong  plea  for  the  Chris- 
tian school? 

But  the  opportunity  of  schooling  is 
also  wonderful.  The  great  privilege  of 
education  today  is  a privilege  para- 


W mderful 


mount.  The  tremendous  increase  of 
human  knowledge,  technical  skill,  and 
scientific  advancement  is  wonderful. 
And  most  of  all,  it  is  wonderful,  in  spite 
of  its  awe,  to  have  God  who  stands  by 
us  and  with  us  and  our  children  during 
these  years  of  school. 

The  influence  of  the  home,  accord- 
ing to  recent  studies,  is  still  the  greatest 
influence  on  youth.  The  Scripture 
states,  "Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will 
not  depart  from  it”  (Prov.  22:6).  There 
may  be  times  of  temptation,  even  fall- 
ing, but  faithful  parental  training  (by 
teaching  and  example)  will  be  reward- 
ed with  faithful  living  on  the  part  of 
children.  This  is  God’s  promise. 

Noah  lived  in  a day  when  his  family 
alone  was  faithful  to  God.  The  com- 
munity, every  pressure  exerted,  was 
away  from  God.  Yet  Noah  in  the  Old 
Testament  time  raised  a family  to  the 
saving  of  his  house.  What  encourage- 
ment to  us  in  a day  when  there  are  oth- 
ei  Christian  homes,  Christian  churches, 
and  still  many  influences  for  good. 

There  is,  in  all  the  awfulness  and 
wonder  of  our  time,  hope  in  God,  in 
the  Christian  home,  and  in  children 
who  are  trained  in  the  way  of  God.— D. 


Man  on  the  Moon — 

Or 

Scientist-Economist  Raymond  Ewell 
warns  that  a world  famine  striking 
“hundreds  of  millions  or  even  billions 
of  human  beings”  is  near.  He  states  that 
it  might  well  be  “the  most  colossal  catas- 
trophe of  history.”  According  to  pres- 
ent trends  “it  seems  likely  that  the  fam- 
ine will  reach  serious  proportions  in 
India,  Pakistan,  and  China  in  the  early 
1970’s,  followed  by  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries within  a few  years,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  other  countries  of 


Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  by 
1980.” 

Economist  Ewell  goes  on  to  say  how 
difficult  it  is  for  us  to  imagine  all  of  this 
in  our  rich,  comfortable,  overfed  Amer- 
ica. We  will  not  likely  take  it  seriously. 
However,  future  historians  may  ask  the 
question,  Which  was  important  during 
the  1960’s— getting  a man  to  the  moon 
or  getting  food  to  hungry  people  of  the 
world? 

Further,  there  is  still  time  to  avoid 
such  a famine  if  there  would  be  a crash 
program.  If  we  would  ship  fertilizer  to 
the  needy  countries  and  send  trained 
men  to  teach  and  to  introduce  better 
methods  of  raising  food,  much  could  be 
done.  However,  this,  in  Ewell’s  estima- 
tion, might  cost  as  much  as  $5  billion— 
“about  one-tenth  the  cost  of  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon.”— D. 

Think  on  This 

Financial  stewardship  amidst  a luxury 
economy— Not  everyone  is  wealthy,  but 

—merchants  confirm  that  customers,  when 
offered  a choice,  often  select  the  most 
expensive  and  fanciest  items. 

—in  five  years  family  income,  on  the  aver- 
age, has  risen  from  about  $6,200  to  over 
$7,510. 

—the  gross  national  product  (index  of 
total  manufactured  goods)  has  increased 
one  hundred  billion  dollars  in  three 
years. 

Our  standard  of  living— (or  food;  under- 
developed nations  spend  90  per  cent  of  the 
take-home  income,  Russians  50  per  cent, 
Britisji  30  per  cent,  and  Americans  19  per 
cent.  This  leaves  Americans  81  per  cent  for 
housing,  cars,  medical  care,  installment 
debts,  appliances,  services,  recreation,  and 
contributions. 

Our  standard  of  giving— Are  we  driving 
home  the  concept  of  "first  things  first”?  Are 
we  aware  the  2.5  per  cent  average  of  total 
income  members  give  leaves  at  least  66  per 
cent  of  a budget  for  life  other  than  food? 
The  claim  of  Christ  and  His  church  must 
be  accounted  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
budget.  Can  we  see  motivation  reaching  be- 
yond budgets  to  the  realization  of  our  in- 
calculable benefits  in  Christ?  Can  we  grow 
in  response  to  the  Gospel  by  giving  a larger 
portion  to  the  church  even  when  our  in- 
come is  static?— From  Keeping  in  Touch. 

# # * 

A religion  that  never  suffices  to  gov- 
ern a man  will  never  suffice  to  save  him. 
That  which  does  not  distinguish  him 
from  a sinful  world  will  never  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a perishing  world. 

—Fairpoint  Bulletin. 
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This  invitation  of  Christ  is  especially 
precious  in  our  day. 

The  Great  Invitation 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


Christ  will  save  us,  forgive  our  sins,  create 
in  us  a new  heart,  impart  to  us  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  give  us  rest  from  our 
fears,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  Christ 
teaches  us  how  to  become  “meek  and  lowly 
in  heart,”  for  He  is  that  in  Himself. 

“There  is  a place  of  quiet  rest, 

Near  to  the  heart  of  God, 

A place  where  sin  cannot  molest, 

Near  to  the  heart  of  God. 

“O  Jesus,  blest  Redeemer, 

Sent  from  the  heart  of  God, 

Hold  us,  who  wait  before  Thee, 

Near  to  the  heart  of  God.” 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  the 
lord  made  a great  supper.  Luke  14:16-24. 
He  "bade  many.”  “Come;  for  all  things 
are  now  ready.”  "They  all  with  one  con- 
sent began  to  make  excuse.”  They  gave  the 
excuses  of  buying  land,  proving  oxen,  and 
even  marriage.  When  the  servants  of  the 
lord  came  and  told  the  lord,  he  became 
very  angry,  saying,  “Go  out  quickly  into  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in 
hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the 
halt,  and  the  blind”  (verse  21) . 

Many  are  doing  this  today— they  are  mak- 
ing excuses,  refusing  the  great  Saviour  and 
His  great  invitation  to  the  supper  of  the 
great  God.  Salvation  is  rejected,  grace  is 
refused,  and  life  is  despised!  Surely,  the 
Lord  will  someday  reject  those  who  made 
light  of  His  invitation,  refused  His  servants, 
and  turned  their  hearts  away  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  our  salvation! 

O souls  lost  in  sin,  will  you  repent  of 
your  sins?  Will  you  seek  the  Lord  while 
He  may  be  found?  It  would  seem  that  the 
burdens  will  become  so  heavy  for  the  sinner 
that  he  cannot  live;  so  great  that  he  cannot 
bear  them,  and  so  despicable  that  he  could 
no  longer  endure  them  at  all.  Christ  still 
invites  such  sinners  to  come  to  Him  this 
day,  and  that  without  delay! 

In  speaking  to  a lady  one  time  about  her 
soul,  I said,  “It  is  rest  you  want,  is  it  not?” 
"Yes,”  she  said,  “I  need  rest;  my  heart  is  so 
heavy.”  That  is  what  lost  souls  need,  rest. 

Christ’s  lament  in  John  5:40  was,  "And 
ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
life.” 

In  a competition  for  a painting  on 
"Peace  and  Rest,”  the  artist  who  won  first 
prize  was  the  one  who  painted  Niagara 
Falls  with  a mother  bird  sitting  on  her  nest 
right  above  its  roar  and  noise.  That  was 
“Peace  and  Rest.”  So  the  sinner  may  have 
trials  after  he  becomes  a Christian,  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  strife,  Christ  stands  with 


comfort,  strength,  and  rest,  offering  to  us 
the  grace  we  need  for  daily  trials. 

Oh,  why  should  I doubt  Him  when  He 
is  so  real? 

Oh,  why  should  I sorrow?  His  presence 
I feel. 

I’ll  trust  in  the  darkness  and  sing 
in  the  light; 

He  drives  away  gloom,  and  He  scatters 
my  night. 

The  story  is  told  about  the  minister  in 
Germany  who  visited  a man  who  was  very 
near  death.  He  seemed  very  fearful  and  had 
no  real  rest;  that  is  why  the  doctors  were 
so  fearful  for  his  recovery.  The  minister 
prayed  to  God,  asking  what  he  should 
bring  to  this  man.  The  Lord  directed  him 
to  die  story  in  John  6:15-21,  about  Jesus 
walking  on  the  sea  when  the  storm  was 
raging.  He  said,  "It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.” 
These  words  calmed  them,  even  as  they 
calmed  the  poor  man  in  the  hospital.  He 
became  quiet,  went  to  sleep,  and  awakened 
to  recover.  Later  on,  he  told  the  minister 
how  he  actually  saw  Christ  at  the  bedside, 
although  he  did  not  see  the  minister.  In 
this  manner  Christ  comes  to  us  when  we 
are  weak,  sick,  sad,  discouraged,  and  even 
despairing  of  life  itself.  He  said  to  the  dis- 
ciples, "It  is  I;  be  not  afraid.”  He  can 
quiet  the  soul,  dispel  all  gloom,  illuminate 
our  souls,  and  bring  everlasting  peace  to 
our  souls. 

“In  peace  let  me  resign  my  breath, 
And  Thy  salvation  see; 

My  sins  deserve  eternal  death, 

But  Jesus  died  for  me!” 

Do  you  want  rest?  Come  to  Christ!  Ac- 
cept Him  just  now!  John  1:12.  "Him  that 
cometh  to  me  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out” 
(John  6:37) . Come  with  your  burdens  to  a 
great  Saviour,  and  find  a great  rest  in  a 
great  salvation! 

Our  Readers  Say  — 

We,  my  wife  and  I,  rejoiced  when  two  young 
girls  recently  said  they  would  like  to  become 
Christians.  My  wife  asked  them  following  a 
Sunday-school  class. 

For  several  weeks  now  we  have  been  going 
through  the  Mennonite  Hour  course,  God’s 
Great  Salvation,  and  I can  see  spiritual  growth 
already  in  these  girls.  They  have  also  been 
memorizing  Scripture  quite  faithfully.  These 
girls  come  from  a family  of  seven.  Their 
father,  manager-owner  of  a large  fruit  stand, 
recently  said  to  his  wife,  “I  can’t  see  my  daugh- 
ters being  baptized  in  the  Mennonite  Church.” 

This  has  caused  us  to  do  some  serious  think- 
ing concerning  our  public  image  in  a com- 
munity where  four  branches  of  the  Anabaptist 
faith  live  and  work.  Have  our  lives  shown 
love,  honesty,  and  true  Christian  living,  or  is 


this  simply  one  of  the  “offenses  of  the  cross”? 
Is  this  one  of  the  things  we  are  called  on  to 
bear  as  disciples  of  His? 

Whatever  this  father’s  opinion,  he  continues 
to  send  his  daughters  to  our  church,  and  they 
continue  to  grow.  I have  sent  him  literature 
on  the  Mennonites,  feeling  he  should  be  en- 
lightened a bit  more  than  he  is  at  present.  I 
have  also  written  him,  attempting  to  show  him 
that  baptism  always  follows  the  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  Saviour,  regardless  of  the  denomina- 
tional affiliation.  I have  shown  him  that  this 
is  Scriptural  and  not  merely  "Mennonite.” 

Would  you  pray  with  us  that  these  girls 
might  have  the  consent  of  their  father  to  take 
the  next  step— baptism?  Thank  you.— Norman 
H.  Teague,  Grantsville,  Md. 

* * • 

I want  to  thank  you  for  the  timely  article, 
“Strange  Gods”  (Aug.  18  issue).  It  should  be 
read  and  reread  by  everyone  in  the  church. 
Why,  in  spite  of  all  the  preaching,  teaching, 
and  activities,  is  the  church  losing  ground?  We 
are  much  concerned  as  a church  that  Matt. 
28:19  be  fulfilled,  but  seemingly  indifferent  to 
verse  20.  A preacher  getting  up  and  drawing  a 
straight  line  in  the  homeland  is  marked.  It 
seems  many  people  today  want  preachers  that 
are  like  a cementer’s  trowel,  not  with  a knife 
edge.  Heb.  4:12.— Irvin  G.  Gehman,  Bart,  Pa. 
# * * 

Some  comments  on  your  issue  of  Tuesday, 
Aug.  4,  that  was  given  to  me  by  the  Mennonite 
Information  Center  on  Route  30  (Lancaster, 
Pa.). 

J.  Ward  Shank,  “The  Christian  and  the 
Problem  of  Racial  Distinctions."  A most  realis- 
tic and  excellent  article! 

Paul  G.  Landis,  “The  Bible  and  Race.”  Very 
good,  but  where  is  the  clarification  of  the  “sin 
of  Ham  and  Canaan”?  I say  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  and  Canaan  were  white  Canaan- 
ites,  not  black  Negroes,  and  that  their  punish- 
ment occurred  when  they  were  dispossessed  out 
of  the  land  when  Joshua  entered.  . . . 

Your  editorial,  “Fruit  of  the  Spirit,”  hit 
home  very  sharply  as  I realize  my  tree  is  very 
barren  in  such  fruit  fullness. 

An  interesting  article  by  Senator  Nelson,  es- 
pecially the  truth  of  the  lack  of  incentive  from 
broken  family  life  of  the  Negro  toward  edu- 
cation. 

J.  D.  Graber,  “How  to  Pray  for  Missionaries.” 
True.  . . . 

Gospel  Herald,  as  I said  previously,  seems  to 
be  a fine  magazine  upon  first  perusal,  contain- 
ing provocative  articles.— Samuel  Evins  Brown, 
Toms  River,  N.J. 

* * * 

When  I first  glanced  over  Mr.  Davidson’s 
article  on  tithing  ("Tithing:  Good  Practice, 
Bad  Principle,”  July  28  issue),  I wondered  if 
he  were  trying  to  have  us  let  down  in  our 
responsibility  of  stewardship.  But  then  I de- 
cided he  probably  chose  that  title  deliberately 
to  shock  us  into  reading  it  carefully,  which 
was  my  case. 

When  I had  fully  recovered  from  shock,  the 
article  seemed  to  be  saying,  "You  have  heard 
that  in  olden  times  God’s  people  were  required 
to  give  a tithe,  but  I say  unto  you  that  to 
whom  much  has  been  given,  of  him  much  will 
be  required,  maybe  10  per  cent,  or  40  or  60,  or 
perhaps  even  90  per  cent. 

“So  shall  your  barns  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  you  will  understand  what  abundant  living 
really  is.  Your  mission  board  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  obligations  without  having  to  borrow 
from  Caesar  and  their  faces  will  not  have  to 
get  red— ever  again— from  begging.  And  your 
mission  outreach  will  surpass  even  your  most 
exaggerated  dreams.”— Mrs.  O.  H.  King,  West- 
over,  Md. 

P.S.  The  article  really  doesn't  promise  that 
your  barns  will  be  filled  with  plenty,  but  I 
think  the  rest  of  what  I have  written  is  fair. 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  43 

Anointing  with  Oil 

By  J.  Paul  Graybill 


“Is  any  among  you  afflicted?  let  him 
pray.  Is  any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms.  Is 
any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church;  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord:  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up; 
and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him.  Confess  your  faults  one 
to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that 
ye  may  be  healed.  The  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a righteous  man  availeth  much” 
(Jas.  5:13-16). 

This  teaching  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  referred  to  in  I Cor.  12:9-11,  for  this  is 
limited  to  the  believers  and  the  anointing  is 
to  be  done  by  the  elders  in  any  church  and 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  persons  who  have  the 
gift  of  healing.  As  stated  before,  Jesus  and 
Paul  healed  people  by  the  power  of  God 
even  though  they  were  not  believers  and 
these  healings  especially  served  as  a sign  to 
the  unbelieving  world.  But  James  is  teach- 
ing that  there  is  a privilege  for  those  who 
are  the  children  of  God  to  submit  their 
cases  of  illness  to  the  great  power  of  God  as 
exercised  through  the  anointing  service  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  ministry.  This  heal- 
ing does  not  require  the  confession  that  sin 
has  been  responsible  for  the  illness,  but 
does  state  that  "if”  the  person  has  com- 
mitted sins  there  needs  to  be  adjustment. 
Jesus  definitely  stated  that  the  blind  man 
of  John  9 was  not  blind  because  of  sin  on 
his  part  nor  of  his  parents.  May  we  come 
at  once  to  the  core  of  this  Scripture.  It 
definitely  states  that  people  have  a privilege 
to  call  for  anointing  for  the  healing  of  the 
body.  It  states  that  "the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up.”  This  Scripture  seems  to  make  it 
positive  that  when  one  has  called  for  anoint- 
ing and  this  has  been  complied  with,  then 
healing  is  certain  to  follow.  What  is  this 
prayer  of  faith?  I feel  a far  too  common 
viewpoint  as  related  to  this  Scripture  among 
our  church  people  is  that  God  is  able  to  do 
anything  and  that  God  can  heal  our  ill 
bodies  if  it  is  His  will.  But  it  does  not  take 
much  faith  to  believe  that  much.  With  the 
above  viewpoint  on  this  Scripture  it  is  very 
easy  to  excuse  ourselves  as  to  a lack  of  faith 
in  the  outcome  by  saying,  when  one  is  not 
healed  after  anointing,  that  it  was  not  God’s 
will.  This  I feel  is  an  unsatisfactory  ap- 
proach to  this  Scripture.  The  prayer  of 
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faith  referred  to  is  that  faith  that  God  has 
given  first  of  all  to  the  sick  person  who  seeks 
healing  and  secondly  to  the  elders  who  ad- 
minister the  service  and  God  is  going  to 
heal  in  this  instance.  This  is  a faith  and 
assurance  that  for  this  illness  God  has 
placed  into  our  hearts  the  confidence  not 
only  that  God  can  heal  but  God  will  heal. 
Then  the  anointing  ordinance  is  adminis- 
tered as  an  expression  of  that  faith  and  a 
testimony  to  others  that  we  have  that  faith. 
In  this  way  the  anointing  ordinance  be- 
comes an  external  testimony  of  the  spiritual 
principle  involved.  To  have  this  prayer  of 
faith  does  mean  a resignation  to  God,  re- 
pentance of  any  known  sin,  and  a searching 
of  God’s  will  for  the  occasion.  I recognize 
that  those  who  believe  healing  is  in  the 
atonement  will  question  how  we  can  be  sure 
that  God  will  heal  if  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Bible  teaches  healing  in  the  atonement. 
We  answer  that  just  as  there  are  many 
other  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  be- 
liever in  which  there  is  no  specific  direction 
given  as  to  what  is  God’s  will,  so  here  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  believer  after 
due  consideration,  resignation,  and  prayer 
will  lead  us  to  know  His  will. 

Immediately  two  questions  arise  in  the 
thinking  of  many  after  the  above  assertions. 
First,  is  it  entirely  certain  that  God  will 
heal  every  time  a Christian  is  anointed,  hav- 
ing been  entirely  sincere  in  it?  And,  sec- 
ondly, shall  we  not  say  when  being  anoint- 
ed, “If  it  is  God’s  will”?  We  will  answer 
briefly.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  so  much 
higher  than  man’s  understanding  that  with 
all  our  desire  to  know  His  will  there  may 
be  some  elements  of  human  desire  entering 
into  our  decision  as  to  what  we  thought  is 
God’s  will.  Man  is  certainly  very  finite 
along  this  line,  especially  when  it  pertains 
to  a desire  for  healing  of  sickness.  There 
is  some  possibility  that  we  may  not  have 
fully  discerned  the  will  of  God  before  we 
proceeded  with  the  anointing  with  all  our 
searching  to  know  God’s  will  as  related  to 
any  occasion  for  healing,  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  may  have  erred  even 
though  we  did  not  do  it  presumptuously,  so 
that  we  may  give  the  whole  matter  over  to 
God  and  let  Him  dispose  of  it. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  been  very  lax 
in  teaching  the  use  of  the  ordinance  of 
anointing  and  in  having  our  people  trust 
in  God  for  divine  healing. 

Not  all  sickness  is  necessarily  a subject  for 
anointing,  for  when  the  laws  of  health  have 
been  violated  either  by  ignorance  or  by  re- 
bellion against  God’s  will  a return  to  nat- 


ural means  is  certainly  necessary.  Again 
through  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual as  well  as  by  gifts  of  healing,  laying  on 
of  hands,  people  may  be  healed  without  the 
anointing.  Innocent  children  should  be 
prayed  for  by  their  parents  rather  than  be 
anointed,  or  hands  may  be  laid  on  by  the 
ministry. 

The  Mennonite  Church  does  have  in  her 
creed  a place  for  the  healing  ministry  and 
has  had  many  experiences  to  verify  it,  even 
though  she  has  probably  not  taught  it  in 
the  past  as  much  as  she  should  have.  A 
number  of  Mennonite  people  have  had 
remarkable  experiences  in  divine  healing. 
No  matter  how  glorious  our  experience  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  safe  to  build  a doctrine 
or  Biblical  theory  on  experience.  In  order 
to  find  out  what  is  God’s  will  on  any  doc- 
trine, we  need  to  take  the  teachings  of  the 
Word  rather  than  the  experiences  of  vari- 
ous individuals. 

l|8f  Nurture 

Lookout 

Stewards  of  the  Gospel, 
When? 

Norman  Derstine,  pastor  of  Roanoke,  111., 
wanted  to  use  this  fall's  missionary  educa- 
tion course  in  his  congregation.  His  prob- 
lem, as  with  many  pastors,  was  when  to 
schedule  the  ten-week  course.  His  answer  is 
unique  enough  to  share.  Maybe  other  con- 
gregations have  checked  missionary  educa- 
tion off  because  there  just  aren’t  ten  open 
weeks.  These  congregations  can  reconsider. 

Roanoke  has  reduced  the  course.  Stew- 
ards of  the  Gospel,  to  five  weeks  without 
shortening  the  lessons.  They  will  study  it  on 
Sunday  morning  and  on  Sunday  evening. 
The  Sunday-school  superintendent  will  in- 
troduce lesson  one  and  give  several  lead 
questions.  Then  the  regular  Sunday-school 
classes  will  convene  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion using  Stewards  of  the  Gospel  for  their 
lesson  help. 

On  Sunday  evening  lesson  two  of  the  mis- 
sionary education  course  will  be  discussed. 
The  same  small  groups,  the  regular  Sunday- 
school  classes,  will  continue  the  discussion. 
And  so  on  for  five  weeks.  For  those  who 
don’t  want  to  lose  the  continuity  in  the 
International  Uniform  Lesson  Series,  Roa- 
noke will  offer  this  as  a Wednesday  evening 
study.  Pastor  Derstine  feels  that  more  peo- 
ple will  be  involved  in  the  stewardship 
study  in  this  way,  particularly  since  youth 
and  children  are  included  in  the  plan. 

James  Detweiler,  pastor  at  Manson,  Iowa, 
is  also  using  the  Sunday-school  plan.  His 
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congregation,  however,  is  using  ten  weeks 
instead  of  five.  This  fits  the  course  neatly 
into  the  last  quarter  of  1964  since  there  are 
only  eleven  lessons  in  this  part  of  the  In- 
ternational Series.  The  other  two  from  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  are  really  a part  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1965.  This  gives  ten  lessons 
to  Stewards  of  the  Gospel  with  one  Sunday 
remaining  for  review. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  Pastor  Det- 
weiler’s  plan  is  the  teacher-training  dimen- 
sion. On  each  Wednesday  evening  preced- 
ing die  Sunday  morning  study  he  will  lead 
a meeting  of  Sunday-school  teachers  in  a 
model  discussion  in  preparation  for  the 
chapter  to  be  used.  This  will  brief  the 
teachers,  give  a sense  of  teamwork,  and 
bring  a uniformity  to  the  total  study. 

Scottdale  Mennonite  Church,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  has  still  another  variation  planned. 
Elective  Sunday-school  classes  will  lie  of- 
fered on  Stewards  of  the  Gospel  for  youth 
and  adults  during  the  fall  quarter.  Other 
congregations  will  find  other  ways.  Let's 
not  give  up  to  a busy  congregational  sched- 
ule too  quickly.  Stewards  of  the  Gospel,  by 
A.  Grace  Wenger,  is  a missionary  education 
course  that  can  only  be  checked  off  a con- 
gregation’s priorities  at  considerable  cost  to 
that  congregation’s  sensitivity  to  the  latest 
and  the  best  in  Christian  stewardship  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  or  in  any  church. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

God,  how  I love  you!  Every  pulsing  part 
of  my  heart  responds  to  your  touch— to  the 
warmth  of  your  presence— to  the  joy  of  you. 
Rising  from  the  floor  of  my  feet,  flooding 
every  chamber  of  my  being  is  the  song,  the 
new  song  of  your  abiding  presence. 

But,  I’m  not  worth  it!  Why  all  this  joy 
for  me?  Look  what  a miserable  self-centered 
sin-prone  creature  you've  got  on  your 
hands.  Why  me? 

No  answer!  There  is  none  except  "God 
so  loved.  . . .”  So  I’ll  love  God!  Love  you 
with  unquestioning  obedience,  unflinching 
service,  unhesitant  witness,  unfaltering  loy- 
alty. Love  you  with  my  life! 

God,  how  I love  you! 

—David  Augsburger. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  that  the  work  among  the  migrants  in 
labor  camps  and  jails  in  southern  Florida 
may  remain  open  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel. 


Goshen  College 

Sixteen  New  Teachers 

President  Paul  E.  Mininger  has  an- 
nounced that  sixteen  persons  have  joined 
the  faculty  at  Goshen  College  for  the  1964- 
65  school  year,  nine  have  returned  from 
sabbaticals  and  other  leaves,  and  ten  are 
beginning  sabbaticals  or  leaves.  Seven  per- 
sons have  ended  their  service  and  one  has 
retired. 

A.  Don  Augsburger,  formerly  pastor  to 
students  and  associate  professor  of  Chris- 
tian education  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, will  be  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  and  as- 
sociate professor  of  Christian  education. 

Edward  Stoltzfus,  formerly  pastor  of  Beth- 
el Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
will  be  pastor  of  students.  Harold  Bauman, 
formerly  pastor  to  students,  is  on  a two-year 
leave  to  study  religion  and  higher  educa- 
tion at  Columbia  Teachers  College  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Studying  at  Princeton 

John  C.  Wenger,  Bible  and  philosophy, 
on  sabbatical,  is  studying  and  preparing  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  for  the  Conrad  Grebel  lec- 
tures on  the  nature  of  Biblical  authority. 

Leaving  the  Bible  faculty  to  teach  at 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  is  Lawrence  Klippenstein. 
New  on  the  faculty  is  Willard  Swartley,  a 
1962  graduate  of  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  who  will  be  instructor  in  Bible. 

At  University  of  Miami 

Jonathan  Roth,  biology,  is  on  leave  to 
work  in  the  field  of  marine  biology  at  the 
University  of  Miami. 

Joining  the  department  of  biology  are 
Albert  Isaak,  Reedley,  Calif.,  and  Merle  E. 
Jacobs,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Isaak  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  in  entomology  at  Kansas 
State  University  last  May.  Jacobs,  formerly 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  will  be  re- 
search professor  in  zoology  and  will  con- 
tinue his  study  in  physiological  genetics, 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Big  Laurel 


The  Big  Laurel  Church,  located  in  Ashe  Co.,  Grayson,  N.C.,  is  composed  of  mountain 
people  of  Irish  and  Scottish  descent.  The  work  began  in  1951  at  the  request  of  John  Maberry, 
formerly  of  Ashe  County,  and  a member  at  Media  Chapel,  Oxford,  Pa.  The  pastor,  Aquila  E. 
Stoltzfus,  and  family  have  lived  and  served  here  since  its  beginning.  The  average  attendance 
is  from  75  to  95.  The  work  is  sponsored  by  the  Conestoga  and  Maple  Grove  congregations  of 
Morgantown  and  Atglen,  Pa.  The  church  stands  on  land  that  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  farm 
now  owned  by  the  pastor. 
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made  possible  by  a grant  from  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

At  San  Marcos  University,  Peru 

Henry  D.  Weaver,  chemistry,  is  on  a one- 
year  leave  as  a technical  adviser  at  San 
Marcos  University,  Lima,  Peru. 

Returning  to  the  department  of  chemis- 
try from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  where  he  did  chemical  research 
during  his  sabbatical,  is  Arthur  A.  Smucker. 

Returns  from  Ethiopia 

Carl  Kreider,  dean  of  Goshen  College 
and  professor  of  economics,  has  returned 
after  a year  of  teaching  at  Haile  Selassie 
University  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  He 
was  a Fulbright  lecturer  there  during  his 
sabbatical. 

Mary  Royer,  education,  has  returned 
from  post-doctoral  studies  at  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  Claremont,  Calif.  In  Au- 
gust she  conducted  a workshop  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  and  an  orientation 
for  beginning  teachers  at  Bethany  Mennon- 
ite  School,  Aibonito,  P.R.,  and  also  served 
on  the  staff  of  a teachers’  institute  in  San 
Juan  de  la  Maguana,  Dominican  Republic. 

Studies  at  University  of  Pennsylvania 

John  Fisher,  English,  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  during  his  sab- 
batical. 

Rudy  Wiebe,  English,  who  won  an  arts 
scholarship  last  spring  from  the  Canada 
Council,  is  on  leave  the  first  semester  to 
write  his  second  novel;  his  first  novel  was 
"Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many.” 

Joining  the  English  department  are  Wil- 
bur J.  Birky,  J.  Daniel  Hess,  and  Victor 
Vogt.  Birky  has  received  his  master’s  de- 
gree from  the  State  University  of  Iowa; 
Hess  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  Vogt  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia. 

To  Study  at  Harvard 

Olive  Wyse,  home  economics,  began  her 
sabbatical  in  June.  She  traveled  in  the 
Caribbean  area  this  summer  and  observed 
health  and  nutrition  problems  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  She 
served  on  the  staff  of  an  orientation  for  be- 
ginning teachers  at  Bethany  Mennonite 
School,  Aibonito,  P.R.,  and  also  on  the  staff 
of  a teachers’  institute  in  San  Juan  de  la 
Maguana,  Dominican  Republic.  This  fall 
she  will  attend  nutrition  seminars  and 
participate  in  nutrition  research  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Mary  Oyer,  music,  has  returned  from  her 
sabbatical  in  Scotland,  where  she  studied  at 
the  theological  school  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  with  Dr.  Erik  Routley,  min- 
ister and  church  musician,  and  did  research 
on  texts  and  tunes  for  the  new  Mennonite 
hymnal. 

On  leave  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
for  graduate  study  in  music  is  Lon  Sherer. 


Teaching  in  Thailand 

Roman  Gingerich,  physical  education,  is 
on  sabbatical  and  is  a Fulbright  professor 
at  Chulalanghorn  University,  Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

Edith  L.  Herr,  named  assistant  professor 
emeritus  of  physical  education  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  retired  from  the  faculty 
last  spring  because  of  increasing  physical 
handicaps  due  to  multiple  sclerosis.  She  is 
now  doing  private  tutoring  in  her  home  at 
Millersville,  Pa. 

Ruth  Gunden,  physical  education,  has  re- 
turned from  a sabbatical  in  which  she  en- 
gaged in  a year  of  graduate  study  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

John  D.  Ingold  is  joining  the  faculty  of 
the  physical  education  department.  He 
taught  at  the  University  of  Illinois  last  year. 
Before  that,  he  taught  at  Accra  Academy, 
Accra,  Ghana. 

Moving  from  part-time  teaching  is  Byron 
S.  Shenk,  physical  education. 

To  Western  Reserve  University 

Jess  Yoder,  speech,  resigned  from  the 
Goshen  College  faculty  to  teach  speech  at 
Western  Reserve  University. 

New  on  the  faculty  is  Alfred  J.  Albrecht, 
a former  speech  professor  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  instructor  of  speech  and 
parliamentary  procedure  for  steelworkers’ 
and  bricklayers’  unions. 

Returns  to  School  of  Nursing 

Orpah  Mosemann  resumed  her  duties 
July  1 after  a year’s  sabbatical  as  director 
of  the  School  of  Nursing.  She  had  visited 
hospitals  and  nursing  schools  in  Japan, 
Vietnam,  India,  Nepal,  Ethiopia,  Somalia, 
Tanganyika,  Nigeria,  and  Ghana. 

Anna  Mae  Charles,  who  studied  psychi- 
atric nursing  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton last  summer  and  medical-surgical  nurs- 
ing at  the  University  of  Florida  this  past 
year  on  a sabbatical  leave,  has  returned  to 
the  faculty. 

Ending  their  service  at  Goshen  College 
were  Anna  Groff  and  Mrs.  Anne  Hersh- 
berger, both  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  Miss 
Groff  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  and  is  teaching  medical- 
surgical  nursing.  Mrs.  Hershberger  is  teach- 
ing home  nursing  for  the  Division  of 
Nursing  of  Indiana  University. 


Anna  Mae  Eby,  who  has  served  under  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Haiti  and 
has  done  graduate  study  at  Wayne  State 
University,  will  join  the  faculty  of  the 
School,  of  Nursing. 

In  Japan 

Viola  M.  Good,  dean  of  women,  is  on 
sabbatical  in  the  Orient.  She  will  serve  as 
visiting  consultant  in  the  office  of  student 
affairs  at  International  Christian  University, 
Tokyo,  for  the  major  part  of  the  year. 

Ending  her  service  in  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  women  was  Mrs.  Doris  Longacre, 
who  served  as  dormitory  head  resident.  She 
and  her  husband,  Paul,  will  be  program 
director  couple  for  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  Vietnam. 

New  in  the  personnel  department  are 
Mrs.  Mary  Imhoff,  Roseyn  Rychener,  and 
Helen  Slaubaugh.  All  three  will  be  head 
residents  in  women’s  dormitories  this  year. 

To  Be  Dean  of  Men 

Returning  from  a leave  of  years  dur- 
ing which  he  completed  all  requirements 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  counseling  and 
guidance  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
Russel  Liechty.  He  will  be  dean  of  men 
and  assistant  professor  of  education. 

John  Zook,  a teacher  in  Goshen  public 
schools  last  year  after  four  years  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  service  in  Korea, 
has  joined  the  faculty  as  admissions  coun- 
selor and  student  personnel  counselor. 

H.  Clair  Amstutz,  college  physician  and 
professor  of  biology,  has  returned  from  his 
sabbatical  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  post-doctoral 
study,  “Basic  Sciences  with  Clinical  Appli- 
cations.” Before  that,  he  served  three 
months  at  Filadelfia  Hospital  in  the  Chaco, 
Paraguay. 

Liechty  Joins  Faculty 

John  Liechty,  Smithville,  Ohio,  has 
joined  the  faculty  as  director  of  alumni 
relations  and  associate  director  of  college 
relations. 

Magdalen  Friesen,  assistant  librarian,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a position  at  the  Elk- 
hart Public  Library.  Melvin  G.  Birky,  office 
manager,  has  resigned  and  is  pursuing 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Denver. 


# # * # # 

Do  you  recall  how  Michelangelo,  the  incomparable  sculptor,  could  take  a 
discarded  block  of  marble,  see  in  it  a perfect  image,  and  then  chisel  it  out? 
This  was  something  only  a Michelangelo  could  do.  And  it  is  God  alone  who  is 
the  Sculptor,  the  Potter,  who  sees  in  your  broken  life  the  image  of  His  Son.  He 
sees  the  possibilities  and  He  has  provided  for  that  life  most  terribly  broken. 
God  deals  in  broken  things,  friend,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  what  He  can  and 
will  do  with  the  broken  life  that  is  given  over  wholly  to  Him. 

Dwight  Hervey  Small  in  The  High  Cost  of  Holy  Living  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company). 
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The  Case  for  the  Christian  High  School 

By  Harold  D.  Lehman 


You  may  wonder  about  the  wisdom  of 
this  topic,  since  the  first  secondary  school 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  was  established 
almost  one  hundred  years  ago  at  Wads- 
wordi,  Ohio,  and  our  own  school  is  almost 
fifty  years  in  existence.  Why  try  to  build  a 
case  for  such  an  established  tradition?  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  this  is  not  a new  move- 
ment suggests  one  reason  we  need  to  recon- 
sider the  case.  It  is  always  true  that  the 
founding  fathers  of  a new  institution  had  a 
keen  sense  of  purpose.  As  the  second  or 
third  generation  takes  over,  that  purpose  is 
likely  to  become  somewhat  obscure— at  least 
there  is  not  the  same  feeling  about  it! 

I received  a recent  impetus  for  speaking 
on  this  subject  in  a strange  place— in  the 
Snack  Shoppe  on  the  campus.  One  day  at 
noon  I overheard  a conversation  at  the 
lunch  table  next  to  where  I was  seated. 
There  were  four  church  leaders  seated  at 
this  table— Virginia  Conference  men.  One 
brother  asked  another  where  his  children 
were  attending  school.  The  second  replied 
that  he  had  a daughter  at  E.M.H.S.,  where- 
upon the  first  one  said,  “You  know,  I’ve 
wondered  what  a student  really  gets  here 
that  he  wouldn’t  get  in  the  public  school.” 
I detected  this  was  a serious  question;  it 
was  not  asked  merely  to  make  light  table 
conversation.  His  tone  and  manner  indicat- 
ed that  there  were  some  doubts  in  his  mind; 
he  really  wanted  to  know. 

Actually  his  question  is  a very  good  one, 
because  it  is  positively  stated.  “What  does 
a student  get  here  that  he  wouldn’t  get  in 
the  public  school?”  His  question  suggests 
a very  important  point  in  building  the  case 
for  the  Christian  high  school;  it  cannot  be 
built  by  depreciating  the  public  high  school 
and  its  work  in  our  communities.  For,  after 
all,  the  public  high  school  is  called  upon 
to  do  a vastly  different  task  than  we  under- 
take in  our  schools.  It  is  committed  to  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  creed,  social  status,  and 
native  intelligence.  In  comparison  our 
schools  are  quite  selective  and  restrictive. 
The  Christian  high  school  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  The  case  for  the  Christian  high 
school  must  be  built  on  the  distinctive  pur- 
poses which  it  has  and  the  particular  job  it 
purports  to  accomplish. 

Historical  Look 

First,  we  shall  take  a brief  historical  look. 
How  did  the  Christian  high  school  come  to 
be?  The  first  secondary  schools  in  America 
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This  commencement  address  was  delivered  last  June 
at  Easters  Mennonite  High  School,  Harrisonburg, 
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were  definitely  religiously  oriented.  Just  five 
years  after  the  first  colonists  came  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  there  was  estab- 
lished at  Boston  a Latin  Grammar  School. 
This  school  took  boys  who  had  finished  the 
work  of  the  dame  schools,  or  the  primary 
schools  of  that  day,  and  prepared  them  for 
entering  Harvard.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
these  schools  was  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  so  prepare  youth  for  college,  and  ulti- 
mately for  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
church  and  state. 

Later  in  1647  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
passed  the  first  semblance  of  a public  school 
law.  It  required  every  town  of  fifty  house- 
owners to  establish  a dame  school  and  every 
town  of  one  hundred  houseowners  to  estab- 
lish also  a Latin  Grammar  School.  This 
law  became  known  as  the  “Old  Deluder, 
Satan”  Act  since  it  stated  diat  these  schools 
were  to  be  established  because  “it  is  the 
object  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep 
men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.” 
The  purpose  of  these  early  school  laws  was 
primarily  religious  rather  than  secular. 

Christian  Education 
Week 

Sept.  27  to  Oct.  4 

After  the  Latin  and  grammar  schools  fol- 
lowed the  era  of  the  academy.  Many  of  the 
academies  were  established  by  religious 
groups.  Thus  one  sees  that  the  tradition  of 
private,  religiously  oriented  secondary 
schools  has  a long  history  in  our  country. 

The  rise  of  public  education,  as  we  know 
it,  in  America  came  following  the  Civil  War 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
First  came  the  public  elementary  schools; 
then  the  public  high  schools.  In  our  own 
church,  one  notes  two  distinct  periods  in 
the  movement  for  Mennonite  secondary 
schools  in  our  country.  The  first  period  was 
the  four  decades  from  1880  to  1920. 

Ira  E.  Miller  states  in  his  dissertation  on 
the  history  of  Mennonite  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  “As  state  governments  es- 
tablished public  systems  of  primary  schools, 
the  Mennonite  Church  gradually  withdrew 
from  this  field  and  sought  to  meet  the  next 
need,  secondary  education.”  This  can  be 
well  illustrated  by  the  new  Mennonite  im- 
migrants who  came  into  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas.  They  came 
from  Russia  with  the  tradition  of  education 
provided  by  the  church  and,  finding  no 
high  schools  in  the  new  country,  established 
a series  of  German  preparatory  schools, 
some  of  which  later  developed  into  the  col- 
leges of  Bethel,  Tabor,  and  Freeman.  In 


our  own  branch  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
secondary  schools  were  established  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  (later  Goshen  College) ; Hesston, 
Kans.;  and  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

A new  day  came  for  Mennonite  high 
schools  after  1940,  partly  as  a result  of  pres- 
sures of  World  War  II.  Of  this  new  move- 
ment Ira  E.  Miller  says,  "As  a result  of  grad- 
ual assimilation,  prosperity,  and  increasing 
age  requirements  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, interest  in  secondary  education 
grew  and  increasingly  large  numbers  at- 
tended state-supported  high  schools.  This 
gave  grave  concern  to  parents  and  church 
leaders  among  more  conservative  groups.” 

This  recent  trend  for  the  establishment  of 
church  high  schools  was  definitely  based  on 
a deep  conviction  that  the  public  high 
schools  do  not  educate  Mennonite  youth  in 
harmony  with  the  Mennonite  pattern.  A.  D. 
Wenger,  former  president  of  our  own 
school,  definitely  expressed  this  point  of 
view  when  he  wrote  in  1926  on  the  subject, 
Who  Should  Educate  Our  Children?  He 
mentions  these  objectionable  things  about 
the  public  schools: 

“Their  objectives— to  make  good  citizens 
and  good  soldiers. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  laws— 
lengthening  the  school  term  and  thus 
decreasing  home  training  and  influ- 
ence. 

Use  of  books  of  fiction,  fairy  tales,  and 
evolution. 

Athletic  contests  and  foolish  entertain- 
ments. 

Many  teachers  are  unchristian. 

Association  with  children  from  homes  of 
neglected  training. 

Atmosphere  of  nonsense,  lying,  cheating, 
vice,  and  immorality.” 

During  this  period  since  1940,  a series  of 
ten  Christian  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  our  church  from  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite School  in  1942  to  Central  Christian 
High  School  in  1959. 

To  summarize  die  historical  look,  one 
notes  these  three  points:  The  first  secondary 
schools  in  our  country  were  religiously  ori- 
ented. Second,  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
the  first  secondary  schools  developed  be- 
cause there  were  no  public  high  schools  in 
those  areas  at  that  time.  Third,  the  more 
recent  church  high  schools  came  as  a reac- 
tion to  certain  dissatisfactions  our  people 
had  about  the  public  high  schools. 

It  is  only  in  more  recent  years  that  our 
schools  are  beginning  to  state  a more  posi- 
tive case  for  themselves.  We  are  still  work- 
ing on  this  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  This 
transition  from  a rather  negative  to  a more 
positive  viewpoint  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
statements  of  one  of  our  church  high 
schools.  When  this  school  opened  in  1945, 
its  stated  purpose  was  “to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  public  school  on  the  youth, 
especially  the  far-reaching  effects  of  mili- 
tarism.” 

By  1951  this  school  stated  its  purposes 
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positively  as  follows:  “to  correlate  the  teach- 
ing of  Bible  with  all  other  subjects,  to  pro- 
vide proper  learning  environment,  to  foster 
an  evangelistic  spirit,  and  to  prepare  young 
people  for  future  service  in  the  church  and 
community.” 

What  Is  Best? 

This  leads  us  to  another  area  in  build- 
ing the  case  for  the  Christian  high  school. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  educate  our  youth 
in  the  Mennonite  Church?  In  answering 
this  question  one  notes  several  viewpoints. 
One  view  states  that  we  need  to  hold  our 
youth  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  diat 
the  Christian  high  school  is  important  for 
this  purpose. 

There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  this. 
Any  group  seeks  to  perpetuate  itself,  its 
ideals  and  values,  its  program  and  culture, 
by  means  of  the  education  of  its  young. 
Passing  on  its  identity  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions is  the  responsibility  of  any  group. 
Christian  parents  are  commanded  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

The  Christian  school  can  be  used  as  a 
conscious  strategy  to  protect  the  children 
born  to  Christians  from  the  influences  of 
the  world.  The  Christian  school  aims  to 
protect  young  people  from  ideas  and  kinds 
of  behavior  which  might  weaken  their  loy- 
alty to  the  church.  One  of  our  writers 
speaks  about  “shielding  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters from  harmful  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
fluences.” 

A second  viewpoint  about  the  education 
of  our  youth  stresses  the  fact  that  our  Ana- 
baptist tradition  insists  that  genuine  Chris- 
tian faith  is  based  upon  an  adult  decision 
made  out  of  free  choice.  To  quote  a current 
writer  on  this  viewpoint: 

“The  originality  of  the  Anabaptists  was 
their  insistence  founded  in  their  return  to 
the  New  Testament,  that  true  Christian 
faith  is  an  adult  commitment,  involving  all 
of  life,  made  in  full  awareness  of  the  avail- 
able alternatives.  None  joined  their  fellow- 
ship who  was  not  conscious  of  a break, 
which  he  made  final  in  his  baptismal  con- 
fession, with  the  world  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously belonged.  His  confession  thus  in- 
volved first  of  all  the  realization  that  the 
world  is  a primary  fact  of  human  experi- 
ence, and  that  one  can  be  emancipated 
from  it  only  by  the  gracious  initiative  of 
God.” 

The  implication  of  this  point  of  view  is 
that  the  young  person  should  be  allowed  to 
encounter  not  a shielded  environment,  but 
the  world  around  him  as  it  is.  The  above 
author  continues: 

“Certainly  the  young  person  should  not 
be  placed  into  an  unwholesome'  environ- 
ment, and  he  does  need  assistance  in  inter- 
preting life,  both  from  the  family  and  the 
church,  but  this  assistance  should  not  be 
urged  on  him  nor  take  the  form  of  censor- 
ship. The  decision  for  discipleship  which  he 
makes  in  this  context  of  freedom  will  then 


be  his  own.  He  will  know,  in  essence  if  not 
in  all  its  grimy  detail,  what  he  is  rejecting, 
and  he  will  have  at  least  some  awareness  of 
the  absolute  claims  of  what  he  is  accepting. 
He  will  not  later  come  to  feel  that  he  has 
been  cheated  nor  to  think  that  the  church 
is  asking  too  much  of  him.” 

The  logical  conclusion  of  this  viewpoint 
would  rule  out  the  Christian  high  school 
and  its  sheltered  experience  because  it  does 
not  adequately  present  the  alternatives  out 
of  which  a conscious  decision  of  faith  must 
be  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  extremes  present- 
ed in  the  two  viewpoints  already  described 
can  be  answered  best  by  the  proposal  of  a 
third  viewpoint.  I shall  call  this  the  provi- 
sion of  a guided  environment,  out  of  which 
youth  will  choose  from  among  the  major 
alternatives  of  life.  On  this  viewpoint  we 
rest  our  case  for  the  Christian  high  school. 

The  basic  choice  in  life  is  whether  to 
accept  or  reject  God’s  gracious  plan  of  sal- 
vation. This  alternative  is  open  to  every- 
one, regardless  of  how  sheltered  his  life 
may  be.  The  solicitations  of  the  evil  one, 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  the  natural  tend- 
ency to  sinfulness  are  always  present.  They 
know  no  effective  cultural  or  social  barriers. 
The  presence  of  the  Christian  high  school 
does  not  deny  this  basic  alternative.  Actual- 
ly the  choice  is  brought  into  sharper  focus. 

In  the  Christian  high  school,  youth  with 
his  natural  tendencies  to  follow  his  selfish 
desires  and  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  is 
constantly  being  challenged  by  another  way 
—the  alternative  of  committing  his  life  to 
Christ.  Anyone  associated  with  our  Chris- 
tian high  schools  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  the  school  setting  is  often  a very  real 
battleground  between  the  claims  of  the  evil 
one  and  the  claims  of  Christ.  The  alterna- 
tives are  present  in  a way  that  permits  full 
and.  free  choice. 

Ross  Bender  says,  “The  Christian  high 
school  through  providing  for  a critical  ex- 
amination of  foundational  principles  actu- 
ally increases  the  chances  for  a conscious 
and  deliberate  choice.  The  role  of  the 
Christian  teacher  is  to  give  his  student  every 
assistance  in  his  examination  of  basic  prin- 
ciples and  alternate  courses  of  action.  The 
young  person  needs  this  help  in  order  to 
achieve  a proper  perspective  and  sense  of 
values.” 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  three 
greatest  choices  in  life  are  the  choice  of 
accepting  Christ,  the  choice  of  a vocation, 
and  the  choice  of  a marriage  partner.  If 
this  is  true,  one  is  immediately  struck  with 
the  fact  that  these  choices  usually  come  rel- 
atively early  in  life.  Since  all  of  these  choic- 
es are  made  in  a social  context  of  some  kind 
or  another,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a guid- 
ed environment  would  be  very  desirable. 

Youth  is  going  to  make  a decision  for 
Christ  only  in  the  situations  where  such  an 
alternative  is  offered  to  him;  he  is  going  to 
consider  a Christian  service  vocation  only 


in  the  environment  where  this  is  presented 
as  a challenging  possibility;  he  is  going  to 
choose  a Christian  life  companion  only  in 
the  situation  where  he  has  chance  to  as- 
sociate with  this  kind  of  person.  What  bet- 
ter atmosphere  exists  for  making  these  im- 
portant life  decisions  than  the  Christian 
high  school? 

Several  years  ago  in  the  high-school  study 
made  here,  one  of  the  questions  asked  of 
parents  with  children  in  church  high  schools 
was:  Why  did  you  choose  the  church  high 
school  rather  than  the  public  high  school? 
The  highest  response  was  not  because  of 
Christian  teachers  or  Bible  courses  taught  or 
chapel  servcies  but  was  the  Christian  en- 
vironment which  provides  for  Christian 
associates  and  fellowship.  This  response 
would  tend  to  verify  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding youth  a guided  kind  of  social  con- 
text, out  of  which  he  will  make  some  of  the 
basic  decisions  for  life. 

It  is  certainly  true,  though,  that  not  all 
of  life’s  important  decisions  are  made  dur- 
ing the  ages  of  thirteen  to  seventeen.  Life 
is  made  up  of  repeated  forks  of  the  road 
where  the  decisions  have  eternal  implica- 
tions. Some  of  the  choices  made  during 
high  school  will  need  to  be  remade  many 
times  in  the  future. 

The  important  thing  is,  In  what  direction 
are  youth’s  decisions  pointing  him?  A small 
decision  made  here  makes  a big  difference 
as  the  line  is  projected  far  into  the  future. 
In  the  words  of  Richard  Detweiler,  “The 
Christian  high  school  has  great  possibilities 
in  terms  of  setting  life’s  directions.” 

To  sum  it  up,  youth  will  make  choices 
out  of  the  alternatives  presented  to  him. 
These  choices  come  out  of  the  various  back- 
ground sources  affecting  his  life  in  the 
home,  church,  school,  and  society.  The 
church,  however,  through  its  own  program 
and  through  the  Christian  home  and  school, 
has  the  responsibility  to  present  the  Chris- 
tian alternative  as  it  applies  to  present-day 
situations.  We  need  to  make  it  possible  for 
youth  to  believe  and  to  serve  if  they  will. 

Upon  this  important  mandate  rests  the 
case  for  the  Christian  high  school.  In  the 
final  analysis,  this  is  the  distinctive  element 
which  answers  the  question,  “What  does  a 
student  get  here  that  he  wouldn’t  get  in  the 
public  school?”  We  have  stated  the  case 
thus:  the  Christian  high  school  stands  in  a 
long  tradition  of  religiously  oriented  sec- 
ondary education  and  it  provides  a guided 
environment  out  of  which  youth  will  choose 
the  major  alternatives  of  life. 

The  Implications 

In  the  third  area  of  this  address,  we  shall 
note  a few  implications  arising  out  of  the 
case  we  have  stated  for  the  Christian  high 
school.  I shall  raise  four  implications  and 
in  doing  so  shall  direct  each  of  these  to  one 
of  the  four  groups  in  our  audience.  First 
is  to  the  board,  church,  and  congregational 
(Continued  on  page  835) 
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(JJ  PEACE  AND  WAR 

Moral  Issues  in  the  Election  of  1964 


Mennonites  think,  of  themselves  as  a non- 
politically  minded  people,  and  they  often 
refer  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  come  to 
inaugurate  a political  program.  In  this 
view  they  are  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
church  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
have  a political  influence.  Even  nonpartici- 
pation in  politics  makes  a kind  of  political 
impact.  One  of  the  charges  leading  to  Jesus’ 
crucifixion  was  that  He  was  “not  a friend 
of  Caesar.”  Felix  Manz,  the  first  Anabaptist 
martyr,  was  sentenced  to  death  because  in 
taking  the  position  which  he  did  he  dis- 
obeyed the  state: 

"Because  contrary  to  Christian  order  and 
custom  he  had  become  involved  in  Ana- 
baptism  . . . ; because  such  doctrine  is 
harmful  . . . and  leads  to  offense,  insur- 
rection, and  sedition  against  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  shattering  of  the  common 
peace, . . . Manz  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
executioner.” 

So  the  sentence  reads. 

When  conscientious  objectors  were  sen- 
tenced to  Leavenworth  prison  for  refusing 
military  service  in  1918,  some  people  said 
they  should  be  driven  out  of  the  country  as 
bad  citizens.  When  their  CPS  sons  a gen- 
eration later  helped  to  revolutionize  the 
care  of  the  mentally  ill,  or  when  the  Pax 
men  helped  set  the  pattern  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  they  made  a political  impact  of 
tremendous  significance,  even  though  quite 
unpolitically  minded  on  the  conscious  level. 

At  the  same  time  many  Mennonites  are 
perhaps  more  “politically  minded”  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Some  Mennonites 
vote  in  general  elections  occasionally,  or 
even  usually.  Others  may  feel  called  to 
vote  only  when  some  moral  issue  such  as 
prohibition  is  at  stake.  Even  those  who  do 
not  vote  at  all  sometimes  have  definite, 
sometimes  vigorously  expressed,  opinions 
concerning  officials  of  state,  their  policies, 
their  morals,  their  integrity,  their  charac- 
ter. In  1960  we  also  learned  that  even  some 
people  who  ordinarily  do  not  vote  at  all 
(as  well  as  some  who  do)  could  be  aroused 
by  the  fear  that  the  Roman  papacy  might 
run  the  American  government  should  a 
Catholic  be  elected  president. 

It  is  possible  that  the  campaign  of  1964 
will  arouse  passions  as  great  as  those  of 
1960,  although  for  different  reasons.  Al- 
ready charges  and  countercharges  are  being 
made  against  both  parties  and  their  candi- 
dates. Here  again  Christians  need  to  keep 
cool  and  seek  to  sift  truth  from  error,  and 


the  important  issues  from  the  unimportant 
ones. 

The  wealth  of  the  presidential  candidates 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  and  the 
nature  of  the  financial  support  of  the  cam- 
paign can  hardly  be  good  issues,  because  in 
this  respect  there  is  probably  little  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  same  can  probab- 
ly be  said  as  to  the  financial  policies  which 
would  be  followed  if  elected,  or  the  issue 
of  military  conscription.  At  this  point,  it 
seems,  happily,  that  both  candidates  would 
be  interested  in  ending  the  draft. 

On  the  question  of  war  and  peace  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  neither  candidate 
is  a nonresistant  Christian,  that  both  will 
use  the  military  power  of  the  nation  to  de- 
fend the  country  if  and  when,  according  to 
their  judgment,  this  is  necessary.  In  many 
other  respects  all  governments  and  most 
officials  and  candidates  will  be  following 
courses  of  which  the  Christian  must  be 
critical. 

At  the  same  time  Christians  have  an  obli- 
gation to  witness  to  governments  and  to 
statesmen.  Our  official  church  statement 
(1951  and  1961)  says:  “We  acknowledge 
our  obligation  to  witness  to  the  powers- 
that-be  of  the  righteousness  which  God  re- 
quires of  all  men,  even  in  government,  and 
beyond  this  to  continue  in  earnest  inter- 
cession to  God  on  their  behalf.” 

Many  times  the  difference  between  par- 
ties and  their  candidates  as  to  moral  issues 
is  so  slight  that  those  Mennonites  who  do 
vote  have  no  real  moral  choice.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  statesmen  at  times  do 
respond  to  the  Christian  witness  to  a great- 
er extent  than  do  others.  And  the  ideas, 
policies,  and  procedures  of  some  states- 
men at  times  constitute  a better  choice  than 
do  others. 

The  present  statement  is  not  to  say  that 
members  of  the  brotherhood  should  vote  in 
the  election  of  1964.  It  is  to  voice  the  con- 
viction, however,  that  Christians  who  do 
vote  must,  in  making  their  choice,  endeavor 
to  find  those  issues  which  are  most  impor- 
tant from  the  viewpoint  of  Christian  mor- 
als, and  to  discover  which  candidates  are 


most  responsive  to  the  claims  of  Christ  and 
His  righteousness. 

It  may  be,  as  someone  has  suggested,  that 
100  years  from  now  it  will  make  little  dif- 
ference which  of  the  presidential  candidates 
is  elected  in  1964.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  make  a difference.  The  least  that  can 
be  said  is  that  those  who  do  vote  are  mak- 
ing a witness  for  good  or  ill  as  to  issues  at 
stake. 

Among  a number  of  important  issues 
which  might  be  mentioned  we  would  call 
special  attention  to  two  issues  in  the  com- 
ing election  on  which  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  spoken  officially.  Because  these 
two  issues  lie  so  close  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  Christian  faith,  relating  to  our  peace 
witness  and  to  the  Christian’s  attitude  and 
relationship  to  his  fellow  men,  we  would 
urge  members  of  the  brotherhood  who  vote 
to  give  them  most  serious  consideration. 

The  first  issue  is  civil  rights.  In  1955  the 
Mennonite  Church  through  General  Con- 
ference made  a clear  statement  on  the  sin 
of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination. 
Over  the  years  other  churches  have  given  a 
similar  witness.  And  the  American  govern- 
ment has  responded  to  this  witness  suffi- 
ciently to  enact  a law  which  attempts  to  do 
something  by  way  of  justice  for  the  Negro. 
In  1963  the  Mennonite  Church  again 
through  General  Conference  sent  a com- 
munication to  the  President  commending 
his  efforts  for  civil  rights  and  we  are  grati- 
fied that  the  law  has  been  passed  and  that 
many  unchristian  forms  of  discrimination 
are  no  longer  legally  possible. 

The  second  issue  is  nuclear  warfare.  In 
1963  General  Conference  also  commended 
the  President  for  his  efforts  toward  a nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  as  a step  toward  the 
lessening  of  international  tensions,  and 
which  happily  has  also  been  realized  during 
the  past  year. 

Other  issues  of  importance  might  also  be 
cited.  Civil  rights  and  the  test  ban  treaty, 
however,  involve  such  serious  moral  con- 
sideration that  Christians  who  exercise  the 
franchise  should,  we  believe,  weigh  with  the 
greatest  care  the  position  which  the  presi- 
dential candidates  by  their  recent  action 
have  taken  toward  these  two  issues. 

John  E.  Lapp,  Chairman 
Peace  Problems  Committee 
H.  Ralph  Hemley,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Economic  and 
Social  Relations 
Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Secretary 
PPC  and  CESR 


The  Argument  of  Example 

We  do  well  to  thank  God  for  the  church.  We  would  do  better  to  think  how 
much  the  church’s  future  depends  upon  the  stewardship  habits  of  its  future 
members.  Those  future  members  are  the  children  who  are  in  our  homes  and 
church  schools  today.  Let  us  week  after  week  give  them  the  argument  for  the 
worth-whileness  of  the  church  by  our  loyalty  to  it,  our  attendance  upon  its  serv- 
ices, our  sacrifice  of  wealth  for  its  maintenance,  and  our  participation  in  its  work. 

—Walter  A.  Hotz. 
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Reflections  on  Mennonite  Youth  Convention  1964 


Searching  for  Real 
Answers 

By  Edward  Weber 

Potential!  It  was  everywhere  you  looked 
in  the  Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorium  as 
thousands  of  lively  young  people  surged 
through  its  hallways  and  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  to  consider  “Who  Is  This  Man?” 
What  God  could  do  through  these  aspiring 
youth  if  only  He  were  permitted  to  do  so! 

The  program  itself  was  varied  and  ap- 
pealed to  many  interests;  however,  very  few 
would  have  found  the  entire  program  in- 
spiring. Possibly  this  was  good,  for  there 
comes  a point  of  saturation  where  one 
must  sit  back  and  contemplate  the  new  in- 
sights he  has  gained.  What  was  meaning- 
ful to  college  students  wasn’t  necessarily 
meaningful  to  high-school  students  or  oth- 
ers who  hadn’t  developed  an  ability  to 
think  critically  and  to  evaluate  the  validity 
of  the  ideas  presented. 

Some  college  students  who  could  attend 
only  the  evening  sessions  were  disappointed 
with  the  presentations  given  by  Myron 
Augsburger  while  others  who  could  attend 
the  afternoon  workshops  found  these  quite 
meaningful  and  helpful.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  con- 
vention one  had  to  get  involved  and  be 
there  most  of  the  time  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  it. 

One  place  where  everyone  could  get  to- 
gether was  in  the  TIO  groups.  This  type 
of  sharing  on  a personal  level  is  very  much 
needed  in  our  churches,  and  it  can  be  so 
vital  and  meaningful  if  we  are  willing  to 
open  up  to  each  other  and  accept  each 
other  as  we  are.  This  would  solve  many  a 
problem  involving  communication  between 
church  members,  for  as  we  open  up  and 
are  honest  with  each  other  we  can  become 
more  honest  and  open  to  God  and  His  di- 
recting. Not  all  TIO  groups  experienced 
this  freedom  and  openness,  but  many  did, 
with  satisfying  and  inspiring  results  to 
those  who  were  in  them. 

The  play,  "Christ  in  the  Concrete  City,” 
spoke  to  everyone  who  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive something  from  it.  It  was  effective 
and  well  produced,  a good  medium  for  the 
presentation  of  what  Christ  demands  of  us. 
A sermon  after  this  was  anticlimax! 

Organized  recreation  was  a good  addi- 
tion to  convention  this  year.  Relaxation  is 
also  a part  of  the  learning  process,  and  the 
opportunity  to  get  away  from  the  press  of 
new  ideas  and  thinking  was  a welcome  one 
for  many.  High  light  of  the  recreation  pro- 
gram was  the  U.S.  vs.  Canada  softball  game 
in  which  Canada  came  out  victorious. 

Young  people  like  to  be  together  and 
meet  other  young  people  whom  they  have 
not  known  before.  Some  of  the  greatest  in- 


spirations can  come  from  this  “together- 
ness” and  many  small  groups  in  the  throes 
of  discussion,  both  trivial  and  serious,  could 
be  seen  at  almost  any  time.  Many  times  we 
can  learn  more  in  such  situations  than  by 
listening  to  sermons.  In  a discussion  one 
must  become  involved  if  he  is  to  be  part  of 
the  group;  he  cannot  remain  a spectator. 

The  young  people  of  our  church  need  an- 
swers to  the  problems  they  face  in  the  world 
today  relevant  to  the  kind  of  world  they 
live  in.  They  are  searching  for  real  answers 
to  the  perplexities  of  life.  These  answers 
must  meet  the  problems  head  on  and  deal 
with  them— not  merely  evade  them,  side- 
step them,  or  ignore  their  existence.  Many 
old  “pat”  answers  don’t  satisfy  today’s  youth 
in  their  search  for  reality.  What  they  need 
is  a dynamic  concept,  dynamic  answers  that 
aren’t  fixed  in  order  to  cope  with  a dynamic 
world. 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention  1964  had 
the  resources  to  provide  such  answers. 
Many  grasped  them;  many  saw  Christ  in  a 
new  way;  many  did  not.  But  for  those  who 
gained  insights,  grew  spiritually,  and  had 
fellowship  with  God,  however  gained- 
through  sermons,  workshops,  TIO  discus- 
sion, Bible  study,  or  just  plain  old  “bull 
sessions”  or  "hen  parties”— the  convention 
was  a success.  God  spoke— became  real;  He 
became  "flesh,  dwelt  among  us.” 

No  one  could  deny  a sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  among  us.  This  was  the  cen- 
ter of  the  convention  for  those  who  were 
present.  And  if  each  experienced  a bit  of 
this  Presence  in  one  way  or  another,  then 
truly  it  was  worth  while. 

Nothing  happened  at  convention  that 
cannot  happen  right  at  home.  New  com- 
mitments were  made,  young  people  saved, 
new  insight  and  understanding  gained,  Life 
discovered.  When  our  churches  become 
alive  and  their  members  open  up  to  each 
other  in  love  and  acceptance  as  was  evident 
at  convention,  Christ  can  come  and  work 
amazing  wonders  among  us  and  through 
us.  For  if  we  cannot  accept  each  other,  how 
can  we  accept  others  whom  we  understand 
even  less?  “Who  is  this  man?”  He  is  the 
One  who  is  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  to 
finite  humans.  He  is  the  One  who  taught 
us  by  word  and  example  to  find  ourselves 
and  Him  in  the  giving  of  ourselves  to  oth- 
ers and  in  caring  for  them  just  as  they  are, 
in  spite  of  what  they  may  be.  He  is  love. 

Reactions  to  Morning 
and  Evening  Services 

By  Douglas  Snyder 
Morning  Sessions 

People  who  came  in  late  seemed  to  dis- 
turb the  opening  of  the  services.  The  fun 


singing  at  the  beginning  helped  to  keep 
those  occupied  who  were  in  their  places  on 
time. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  witnesses  were 
given  too  much  time.  This  meant  that  some 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  details.  It 
seemed  as  if  each  were  trying  to  outdo  the 
other  in  his  description  of  the  depths  of 
sin  or  doubt  he  had  reached  before  he  truly 
met  Christ.  No  doubt  these  witnesses  were 
a help  to  some  youth  who  were  struggling 
to  find  their  way,  but  it  may  have  given 
the  impression  to  others  that  in  order  to 
find  a meaningful  relation  with  Christ  one 
must  first  be  deeply  involved  in  sin  or 
doubt. 

Bro.  Byler  opened  the  Word  with  clarity 
and  simplicity,  but  he  was  limited  in  time 
because  of  the  extended  time  given  to  the 
witnesses.  He  challenged  youth  to  a simple, 
meaningful,  and  critical  study  of  the  Word. 

Evening  Services 

The  wholehearted  participation  of  the 
large  evening  crowds  in  the  congregational 
singing  created  a warm  expectant  atmos- 
phere for  the  evening  messages  delivered  by 
Myron  Augsburger.  Bro.  Augsburger  spoke 
in  a straightforward  way  to  contemporary 
life.  His  messages  were  to  the  hearts  of 
Christians  who  have  walked  faithfully  with 
Christ,  challenging,  warming,  and  satisfy- 
ing. The  invitation  which  was  extended  at 
the  close  of  each  service  was  given  simply 
and  without  pressure.  However,  there  is 
always  an  emotional  element  in  responses 
to  an  evangelistic  invitation  which  may 
lead  the  youth  who  has  responded  to  feel 
that  this  must  always  be  a part  of  his  re- 
ligious experience.  Learning  to  understand 
God’s  dealings  with  us  between  mountain 
peak  experiences  is  sometimes  a slow 
process. 

On  the  whole  I would  say  that  the  eve- 
ning services  were  dynamic  encounters  with 
God,  which  were  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  enlighten  and  to  stir  the  hearers. 

Honest  Searching 
for  Truth 

By  Salome  Bauman 

The  bringing  together  of  nearly  3,000 
young  people  for  a time  of  honest  search- 
ing for  truth  is  no  small  task;  yet  this  task 
was  admirably  fulfilled  by  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  1964 
convention  held  in  the  Memorial  Audi- 
torium, Kitchener,  Ont.,  August  19-23.  A 
glance  at  the  program  revealed  that  the 
planning  committee  was  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  “whole”  person,  for 
provision  was  made  for  participation  in 
(Continued  on  page  836) 
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MISSIONS 


“We  are,  therefore,  God’s  worthy  stew- 
ards of  time  and  talents  and  that  which  He 
has  blessed  our  hands  to  make.” 

Have  you  run  across  this  verse  in  your 
Bible  lately?  Where  would  you  turn  to  find 
it?  Is  it  Peter’s  writing?  Is  it  Paul’s?  Per- 
haps you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  version 
quoted  above.  I hope  you  are.  Although 
there  is  a familiar  echo  in  these  words 
which  sound  like  something  we  have  heard 
about  stewardship,  they  are  not  a version 
but  a perversion  of  the  New  Testament 
message. 

What  Paul  says  is  that  we  are  steiuards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God.  What  Peter  says  is 
similar,  we  are  stewards  of  the  grace  of  God. 
What  they  are  both  saying  is  that  we  are 
steiuards  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
puts  the  center  of  gravity  for  our  steward- 
ship at  an  entirely  different  point.  Time 
and  talents  and  treasure  are  not  excluded 
but  neither  are  they  the  starting  point  for 
stewardship. 

To  start  with  these  would  be  like  the  Old 
Testament  zeal-without-knowledge  charac- 
ter who  ran  valiantly  to  the  king  after  a 
great  battle  only  to  discover  that  he  had  no 
message.  However,  when  the  Gospel  is  our 
starting  point  for  stewardship,  when  we 
realize  that  we  are  fully  responsible  for  this, 
then  the  use  of  all  our  time,  all  our  talents, 
and  all  our  money  will  be  drawn  into  orbit 
around  the  great  central  sphere  of  truth 
that  we  are  called  to  be  “stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God." 

This  is  to  say  also  in  the  words  of  Daniel 
Kauffman  that  “stewardship  begins  with  re- 
ceiving," “stewardship  is  the  obedient  and 
joyful  response  of  man  to  the  love  of  God. 
The  launching  pad  for  understanding  and 
practicing  stewardship  is  receiving  Christ 
and  His  redemption.”  Or  to  use  still  an- 
other figure  of  the  stewardship  secretary, 
the  very  mainspring  of  our  actions  is  the 
love  of  Christ. 

Numerous  places  across  the  church  a new 
kind  of  revival  meeting  has  been  happen- 
ing. Stewardship  institutes  have  resulted  in 
a complete  refocus  of  an  earlier  superficial 
appreciation  for  the  meaning  of  steward- 
ship. Out  of  these  extended  experiences  of 
careful  Bible  study  of  the  passages  that  deal 
with  stewardship  have  come  new  light  and 
new  commitment.  This  is  exactly  what  was 
hoped  for  when  the  Mennonite  General 
Conference  chose  as  its  one  organizing  ob- 
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jective  for  the  two-year  stewardship  empha- 
sis, “to  help  the  church  to  rediscover  the 
Biblical  meaning  of  Christian  stewardship.” 

Yet  a stewardship  institute  is  limited  in 
the  number  of  persons  it  can  help  toward  a 
rediscovery.  Those  attending  institutes  have 
been  saying,  “How  can  we  help  the  peo- 
ple in  our  congregations  to  experience  what 
we  have  felt  as  the  treasure  house  of  God’s 
Word  was  opened  to  us  in  the  institute? 
How  can  a similar  revival  come  to  our 
churches?” 

Only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  bring  revival. 
But  Christian  education  can  make  some 
contribution  toward  a revival  by  providing 
the  setting  where  God’s  Spirit  can  work 
freely.  When  people  come  together  to  hear 
what  God  would  say  to  them,  when  people 
have  a tool  which  can  unlock  the  treasury 
of  God’s  Word  for  them,  then  God  can 
bring  out  of  His  storehouse  “things  new 
and  old.” 

Such  a tool  for  rediscovery  of  the  Biblical 
meaning  of  Christian  stewardship  has  been 
provided  in  this  fall’s  missionary  education 
course.  As  in  recent  years,  the  ten-lesson 
study  has  been  prepared  by  the  spirited  pen 
of  A.  Grace  Wenger.  Here  are  a few 
samples  of  what  she  says 


“ 'Hallelujah,  What  a Saviour!’  they  sing 
fervently  and  then  deny  the  words  of  ap- 
preciation by  going  to  a six-day  week  of 
serving  self-interests.” 

“By  failure  to  develop  all  our  powers,  we 
may  cheat  God  out  of  His  rightful  due.” 

“He  used  the  example  of  handling  money 
for  an  absentee  landlord  to  illustrate  man’s 
responsibility  to  God,  but  this  does  not 
limit  stewardship  to  handling  money,  any 
more  than  use  of  the  example  of  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  limits  Christian  service  to 
harvesting  grapes.” 

“No  degree  of  liberality  in  giving  cancels 
a steward’s  obligation  to  witness  where  he 
is.” 

October  to  December  is  the  time  of  year 
ordinarily  used  in  Mennonite  churches  for 
missionary  education.  The  ten-lesson  study 
can  be  used  midweek,  Sunday  evening,  or 
even  as  an  elective  for  certain  Sunday- 
school  classes.  The  separate  but  related 
course,  God’s  Good  Gifts,  has  been  prepared 
by  Esther  Eby  Glass  and  Susan  Sensenig  for 
the  junior-intermediate  age  group.  Fall 
Missionary  Sunday,  Nov.  8,  can  be  the 
pivotal  point  around  which  the  study  is 
planned. 

Who  is  the  person  in  your  congregation 
who  should  get  this  under  way?  Is  it  the 
pastor?  Is  it  the  mission  board  member?  Is 
it  the  Sunday-school  superintendent?  If  you 
are  none  of  these,  don’t  be  deprived  of  the 
blessings  of  a rediscovery  of  the  Biblical 
meaning  of  stewardship  and  the  practical 
difference  it  can  make  in  your  spiritual 
commitment. 

Find  out  who  is  responsible.  Ask  how 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  course  are  coming 
along. 


As  in  recent  years, 
the  ten-lesson 
study.  Stewards  of 
the  Gospel,  has 
been  prepared 
by  the  spirited 
pen  of 

A.  Grace  Wenger. 


Stewards  of  What? 

By  Arnold  Cressman 
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Why  would  a non-Christian  listen  through  a half-hour  program 
of  hymns,  prayers,  and  sermons?  The  truth  is,  he  doesn’t. 

To  Whom 
Are  We  Saying  It? 

By  Omar  Eby 


When  I heard  that  people  were  pressur- 
ing conference  to  grant  our  preachers  per- 
mission to  use  the  radio  for  a Christian 
ministry,  and  to  eventually  provide  for  a 
conference-sponsored  radio  program,  I 
shuddered. 

When  I learned  that  a few  influential 
persons  asked  why  we  don’t  also  plan  on 
providing  our  own  conference-sponsored 
broadcast  station,  I caught  myself  emitting 
frantic  little  prayers  all  day  asking  to  be 
kept  from  despair. 

Immediately  questions  began  knocking 
at  my  mind,  the  possible  answers  of  which 
frightened  me  badly  enough  that  I re- 
membered a bit  of  my  training.  "If  you 
don’t  feed  them,  they’ll  go  away,”  was  the 
unbending  attitude  we  took  toward  stray 
cats  and  dogs  at  my  home.  “Just  don’t 
think  about  the  questions,”  1 told  myself; 
but  it  didn’t  work.  The  questions,  like 
some  cats,  came  back. 

What  are  we  going  to  say  on  the  radio? 

To  whom  are  we  going  to  say  it? 

How  are  we  going  to  say  it? 

Who  will  say  it? 

“It’s  really  none  of  your  business,”  some- 
one is  probably  wishing  to  tell  me,  but  I 
have  to  remind  him  that  the  Eastern  Mis- 
sion Board  has  had  numerous  suggestions 
and  encouragements  from  its  interested 
constituents  as  to  how  it  could  or  should 
be  employing  the  radio  for  its  purposes. 

What  Are  We  Going  to  Say? 

The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christl 

Of  course!  But  what  else? 

What  do  you  mean,  “What  else?”  That’s 
it,  isn’t  it? 

True!  So  then,  why  do  we  start  another 
program  when  there  as  so  many  on  the  air? 

Ah,  but,  brother,  they  don’t  believe  the 
Bible  “from  cover  to  cover”;  they  don’t 
teach  “the  all  things.” 

You  mean  like  nonresistance,  and  non- 
conformity, and  the  nonswearing  of  oaths, 
and  the  evils  of  secret  societies,  and  the  de- 
votional covering,  and  the  holy  kiss? 

Well— I— hadn’t  all  that  in  mind! 

But  I guess  we  really  can’t  answer  that 
question  till  we  have  the  answer  to  another 
one. 

Yes? 


To  Whom  Are  We  Going  to  Say  It? 

Anyone  who  will  listen? 

Of  course!  But  who  is  that? 

You  ask  too  many  questions!  What's  the 
matter  with  your  faith,  brother?  . . . Good 
afternoon! 

Rats,  I almost  said  with  Charlie  Brown 
as  my  friend  left  me  just  when  I thought  I 
had  a good  conversation  going.  Yeah, 
what’s  the  matter  with  your  faith,  brother? 
You  do  ask  too  many  questions.  But  whom 
do  we  imagine  our  audience  to  be?  Non- 
Christians?  Non  - Mennonite  Christians? 
Mennonites?  Shut-ins? 

Now,  why  would  a non-Christian  listen 
through  a haf-hour  program  of  hymns, 
prayers,  and  sermons?  The  truth  is,  he 
doesn't.  He  flips  the  dial  before  the  first 
stanza  of  "Come,  We  That  Love  the  Lord” 
is  concluded. 

If  we  think  he  deliberately  tunes  in  a 
commercial  station  on  Sunday  morning  for 
a sermon,  or  dials  to  a "Christian”  station 
for  an  hour-after-hour  and  day-after-day’s 
diet  of  the  same,  we  have  been  reading 
either  too  much  “Christian”  fiction  or  too 
many  radio  ministry  promotional  brochures 
and  not  enough  cold  statistics. 

Religious  radio  programs  are  faithfully 
listened  to  by  persons  who  are  already 
committed  in  some  degree  to  the  Christian 
faith.  If  we  accept  this  fact,  what  then  is 
it  that  we  want  to  say  to  these  people?  The 
“all  things,”  perhaps?  This  brings  up  an- 
other matter:  using  the  radio  for  nurturing 
Christians  in  their  faith. 

It  is  precisely  here,  I believe,  that  the 
discerning  listener  begins  to  feel  that  some- 
thing is  missing.  He  is  made  to  believe 
that  his  salvation  and  Christian  life  are 
personal  matters  which  he  can  take  care  of 
right  within  his  living  room.  But  where  is 
the  fellowship,  the  discipline,  and  the  nur- 
ture of  the  Christian  community? 

If  programs  are  to  be  aimed  at  our  Men- 
nonite populace,  one  might  simply  ask, 
“Why?  For  what  purpose?” 

How  Are  We  Going  to  Say  It? 

It  will  make  all  the  difference  how  we  are 
going  to  say  it  if  we  know  to  whom  we  are 
going  to  say  it.  The  direct,  head-on 
approach  — you-are-a-sinner-accept-Jesus- 
Christ-as-your-personal-Saviour-now  — rare- 


ly holds  a non-Christian  listener.  Such  a 
pitch  does  attract  a huge  audience  of  the 
already  committed.  And  I have  always  had 
the  suspicion  that  unconsciously  these  pro- 
grams pacify  our  consciences  and  even  make 
us  smile  a bit  with  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  our  denomination’s  radio  program 
is  being  heard  in  243  places  throughout  the 
States  and  in  possibly  23  countries  around 
the  world.  Or  that  some  nondenomina- 
tional,  international  big  name  is  preaching 
to  millions  in  one  twenty-minute  sermon. 
Absolutely  staggering,  isn’t  it? 

Just  when  many  big  denominations  are 
about  to  turn  a corner  in  the  traditional 
format  of  their  radio  programs,  and  just 
when  our  own  Mennonite  Hour  is  experi- 
menting with  new  types  of  programs,  we 
seem  to  be  getting  ourselves  ready  to  dress 
up  with  old  castoffs. 

Religious  drama  is  being  praised  as  one 
of  the  most  likely  techniques  for  captivating 
the  interests  of  the  noncommitted.  And 
such  drama  is  by  no  means  the  acting  out 
of  the  Bible  stories.  But  there  is  no  use  in 
pursuing  this  matter  any  further  here,  for 
we  are  worlds  away  from  employing  such 
techniques  of  presenting  the  Gospel. 

Who  Will  Say  It? 

Preachers,  of  course.  But  have  we  any 
with  trained  voices?  Some  have  naturally 
good-speaking  voices.  Yet  often  one  finds 
the  rarest  twist!  Many  who  have  voices 
which  are  pleasing  to  the  ear  often  have 
nothing  worth  saying.  While  those  who  are 
actually  speaking  up  on  issues  have  rasping, 
nerve-grating  voices.  But  not  all,  of  course. 

Some  appear  to  get  caught  in  the  snare 
of  would-be  musicians  who,  from  all  one 
hears,  seem  to  believe  that  "if  it's  loud,  it's 
gotta  be  good!”  But  screamer-preachers  are 
hardly  the  type  we  want  to  have  represent- 
ing our  church. 

Let  us  hope  that  hidden  somewhere 
“among  the  stuff”  of  our  conference  is  the 
Who-Will-Say-It,  if  ever  the  day  comes  that 
he  is  needed. 

Clearing  the  Air 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying  matters,  it 
should  be  noted  that  audiences  in  America 
are  radio-saturated.  Listen  to  the  types  of 
programs  on  most  of  the  stations:  nonin- 
trusive  background  music.  But  such  is  not 
the  case  in  most  of  the  countries  having 
high  rates  of  illiteracy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  radio  station  is  not 
broadcasting  all  day  long,  but  more  sig- 
nificantly, the  listeners  gather  about  the 
set,  alert  to  every  word.  The  use  of  the 
radio  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  such 
situations  is  an  entirely  different  subject, 
one  which  needs  to  be  treated  separately 
from  this  discussion. 

Could  a local  station  be  used  by  the 
Mission  Board  once  a week  for  mission  edu- 
cation, news,  interpretive  pieces,  and  per- 
sonality interviews?  Is  it  reasonable  to  be- 
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lieve  that  those  constituents  who  do  not 
bother  to  read  this  paper  could  be  found 
eagerly  waiting  to  hear  a fifteen-minute 
spot  buried  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  week? 

What  shall  we  do?  Well,  perhaps  just 
nothing.  Maybe  we  shall  have  to  learn  that 
there  are  some  things  that  as  a conference 
we  simply  are  not  equipped  to  do,  that  we 
should  not  do,  that  God  would  not  have 
us  do. 

Perhaps  the  money  which  would  be  spent 
on  a conference-sponsored  radio  program 
(not  to  even  think  of  our  own  station!) 
over  the  next  ten  years  could  be  given  to 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  to  aid  in  their 
research  into  new  types  of  programs,  or 


Part  II 


We  cannot  speak  intelligently  and  mean- 
ingfully to  a person  before  we  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  him. 

In  other  words,  we  are  proposing  that  as 
Christian  witnesses  we  must  earn  the  right 
or  privilege  of  being  heard,  by  first  listen- 
ing carefully  and  prayerfully  to  the  person 
to  whom  we  want  to  speak.  We  must  meet 
him  at  his  level  of  interest,  rather  than  at 
ours. 

A certain  person  with  many  problems 
with  whom  Elam  Glick  of  Belleville,  Pa., 
was  having  conversation  on  the  things  of 
Christ  and  what  He  is  able  to  do  for  us, 
said  to  Bro.  Glick,  “I  like  you.  You  listen 
to  me.” 

A brother  in  one  of  our  witness  work- 
shops, returning  one  day  from  a meal  en- 
counter with  people,  reported  that  one 
man  whom  he  contacted  said,  “I  told  you 
more  about  myself  in  fifteen  minutes  than 
I have  ever  told  anyone  else  in  fifteen 
years.” 

Why  will  people  open  their  lives  to  us  as 
witnesses,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  them?  It  is  because  we  love  them 
enough  to  think  of  them  as  persons  in  their 
own  right,  with  thoughts  that  are  worth 
something,  and  feelings  that  are  important. 

Too  often  we  have  felt  that  our  message 
is  so  important  and  right  that  we  must 
ignore  the  personhood  of  the  person  who 
needs  it,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  get  to 
say  our  words  to  him.  One  personal  work 
book  even  tells  us  to  ignore  the  questions 
or  problems  the  unsaved  person  has,  and 
go  on  giving  him  our  message. 

To  do  so  one  is  almost  certain  to  lose 
contact  with  the  person.  It  seems  clear  from 
experience  that  one  must  win  the  interest 


equally  divided  between  the  Hour  of  De- 
cision and  Back  to  the  Bible. 

Thus,  all  the  men  who  would  have  been 
tied  up  in  our  radio  programing  could 
spend  time  visiting  shut-ins,  privately  nur- 
turing the  weak  and  young,  and  just  being 
regular  person-to-person  witnesses. 

Till  the  next  time  around,  a starting 
place  might  be  a reading  of  James  E.  Sel- 
lers’ The  Outsider  and  the  Word  of  God, 
and/or  Martin  E.  Marty’s  The  Improper 
Opinion.  By  all  means  try  The  Gospel 
Blimp.  I’d  be  glad  to  loan  it  to  you  (the 
book,  not  the  blimp,  that  is!),  for  there  is 
an  area  of  transfer  here,  I believe. 

—Reprinted  by  permission  from 
Missionary  Messenger. 


and  attention  of  the  other  person  before 
any  words  we  speak  will  be  heard  and/or 
received.  This  will  mean  that  effective 
Christian  witnessing  is  more  learning  how 
to  be  good  listeners,  with  few  words  to  say, 
than  being  able  to  use  many  Scriptures  to 
prove  we  are  right  and  our  friend  wrong. 

You  can  test  this  idea  now,  by  being  will- 
ing to  listen  more,  even  at  the  expense  of 
saying  less.  Pray  that  you  may  love,  care, 
and  yearn  deeply  for  the  welfare  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  are  seeking  to  give 
spiritual  enlightenment.  If  you  sincerely 
feel  that  the  other  person  is  really  im- 
portant, his  thoughts  and  feeling  must  be 
respected  and  taken  seriously. 

You  can  even  afford  to  wait  until  you 
have  established  the  kind  of  relationship 
that  will  lead  the  other  person  to  ask  for 
your  thoughts  and  words.  Try  it.  Let  the 
other  person  even  tell  you  off  several  times. 
Listen,  then  try  to  understand  him! 

—Nelson  Kauffman. 


Missions  Today 


Are  You  an  Imperialist? 

(Quoted  from  Africa  Now,  publication  of  the  Sudan 
Interior  Mission.) 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

"Of  course  not!”  you  say.  Yet  citizens  of 
your  country  who  work  in  developing  coun- 
tries are  sometimes  charged  with  being  "im- 


perialistic” because  of  unconscious  attitudes 
and  lifetime  habits.  How  do  you  rate?  Do 
you  betray  a superior  outlook  in  everyday 
affairs?  Try  these  questions  and  check  your 
IAR  (Imperialistic  Attitude  Rating)! 

1.  Do  you  think,  "Serves  ’em  right”  when 
you  hear  that  a newly  independent 
country  has  had  a revolution? 

2.  Are  you  upset  when  you  hear  reports 
of  visitors  from  other  nations  criticiz- 
ing your  country? 

3.  Do  you  think  of  Africa,  India,  etc.,  as 
being  inhabited  by  poor,  uneducated 
"natives”? 

4.  When  you  hear  of  unusual  foreign  cus- 
toms, is  your  first  reaction,  “How 
strange!  Those  people  sure  are  funny”? 

5.  Does  your  attitude  to  a foreigner 
change  when  you  discover  he  is  a 
prominent  lawyer,  doctor,  or  person 
of  similar  stature? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  new  immigrants 
who  “come  over  here  and  can’t  even 
speak  our  language”  ought  to  “go 
back  where  they  came  from”? 

7.  Would  you  hesitate  about  taking  a 
job  offered  you  by  a Chinese  or  Negro 
employer? 

8.  Do  you  try  to  keep  up  to  date  with 
developments  and  progress  in  other 
countries? 

9.  Do  you  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  a foreigner’s 
name  and  country? 

10.  Do  you  sum  up  people  of  other  na- 
tionalities with  sweeping  statements, 
such  as  "Never  trust  a ’’? 

And  while  you’re  in  the  mood,  try  these 
questions,  too— to  test  your  heart  motives: 

In  multiracial  company,  do  you  gravi- 
tate toward  those  of  your  own  race? 

Do  you  think  your  way  of  doing  things 
is  invariably  best? 

Do  you  give  to  “foreign  missions”  but 
never  invite  an  overseas  visitor  to  your 
home? 

At  the  shopping  center  do  you  treat 
clerks  like  servants? 

Can  you  name  people  of  other  cultures 
among  your  close  friends? 

Have  you  ever  sought  opportunities  for 
service  among  poorer  class  or  foreign 
elements  in  your  city? 

CHRIST  SAID:  "I  am  among  you  as  he 
that  serveth”  (Luke  22:27). 

PAUL  SAID:  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  3:28). 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Tmission  news 

50th  Anniversary  Meetings 
Well  Attended 

An  estimated  4,000  persons  attended  the 
final  session  of  the  50th  anniversary  meet- 
ings of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities  held  at  Lancaster 
Mennonite  School,  Aug.  26-30. 

The  Gospel  in  word  and  song  featured 
John  3:16-18  given  in  seven  languages,  with 
singing  in  Swahili  and  Spanish.  James 
Harris,  Negro  minister  from  Anderson,  S.C., 
led  in  prayer. 

Overseas  delegates  Francisco  Flores  and 
Hezekiah  Sarya  from  Honduras  and  Tan- 
ganyika brought  messages  with  the  aid  of 
interpreters,  and  Paul  M.  Gingrich  con- 
cluded the  conference  with  "Let  Us  Go 
On.” 

An  overflow  crowd  also  enjoyed  the  after- 
noon panorama  of  50  years  in  mission,  writ- 
ten and  narrated  by  Omar  Eby,  when  thirty- 
two  persons  shared  in  telling  the  highlights 
of  the  first  50  years  of  Eastern  Board  mis- 
sion activities. 

The  seminars  and  Bible  study  hour  each 
afternoon  were  attended  by  several  hundred 
persons. 

Two  special  features  which  attracted 
large  crowds  were  the  interesting  exhibits  of 
overseas  and  home  missions  and  Voluntary 
Service,  and  the  Honduras  and  Ethiopian 
coffees  and  Somalia  and  Tanganyikan  teas. 
Filmstrips  and  slides  of  Honduras,  Vietnam, 
Voluntary  Service,  and  India  were  shown 
after  the  evening  services. 

Over  500  copies  of  the  anniversary  book, 
Called  to  Be  Sent,  commemorating  these  50 
years  of  mission  activity,  were  sold.  This 
book  is  now  available  at  Provident  Book- 
stores in  either  cloth  or  paperback  editions. 

Steffy  to  Visit  Central  America 

Chester  Steffy,  member  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  headquarters 
staff,  made  a brief  visit  to  Central  America, 
Sept.  4-15,  to  plan  several  developing  build- 
ing projects. 

Chester  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  construction  engineering  and  has  given 
direction  to  planning  a missionary  chil- 
dren’s school  facility  in  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras, and  a doctor’s  residence  and  office 
in  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras. 

World’s  Fair  Display  Offers 
Point  of  Contact 

During  the  first  several  days  of  its  installa- 
tion, the  Mennonite  display  at  the  World’s 
Fair  gave  the  persons  manning  the  exhibit 
many  opportunities  to  discuss  the  salvation 
offered  through  faith  in  Christ. 

Although  some  are  still  slightly  disturbed 
by  the  lack  of  identification  with  the  Men- 


nonite Church,  the  majority  of  Mennonite 
personnel  associated  with  the  project  agree 
that  the  overall  plan  offers  many  occasions 
for  discussion  of  the  role  of  Christ  and  His 
disciples  in  contemporary  society. 

The  core  concept  of  the  display  is  as  fol- 
lows. A bright  white  panel  in  the  center 
depicts  a loving  Christ,  shining  forth  upon 
the  world.  The  other  panels  (areas  in  the 
world)  have  beams  of  Christ’s  light  shining 
in  on  them.  At  the  top  it  illuminates  the 
world’s  attempt  to  huddle,  giving  an  im- 
pression of  togetherness,  yet  a b'ack  under- 
lying confusion. 

The  world  slowly  disintegrates  as  it  passes 
through  technology,  political  tensions,  and 
sensual  worship.  Finally  at  the  bottom,  peo- 
ple try  to  get  together  in  fusion,  meetings, 
but  none  are  able  to  do  it.  Christ  pene- 
trates each  of  these  islands  of  sin  and  is  the 
only  One  equal  to  the  task.  He  can  pene- 
trate the  sins  of  the  world  and  the  world 
itself  and  He  alone  brings  balance  to  a per- 
son’s life.  The  light  of  Christ  lays  all  things 
open. 

The  day  after  the  display  was  installed, 
John  Smucker  talked  with  a Greek  Ortho- 
dox exhibitor  who  felt  that  the  color  plan 
reminded  him  of  Gnosticism  and  the  belief 
in  emanations  from  God.  He  thought  it 
spoke  of  a mystical  religion  on  first  glance 
but  came  to  understand  the  full  force  of 
the  display  in  the  ensuing  discussion. 

Paul  Kraybill,  from  the  Eastern  Board, 
felt  at  first  that  the  exhibit  was  not  com- 
plete in  some  respects  and  suggested  that  its 
success  depended  upon  the  quality  of  per- 
sons manning  it.  He  also  felt  that  it  should 
be  identified  with  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  a better  way  than  it  is. 

“The  message  that  the  display  is  trying  to 
depict  is  tremendous,”  notes  Bro.  Smucker. 
"It’s  what  the  world  needs,  but  the  ques- 
tion remains,  'Will  this  exhibit  really  get 
the  theme  across?’  It  remains  to  be  seen.” 

Witness  Develops  in 
British  Honduras 

Plans  for  the  development  of  the  mission 
witness  in  British  Honduras  are  beginning 
to  take  shape  with  a father,  mother,  and 
daughter  in  Belize  under  instruction  and 
with  Dora  Taylor  conducting  Bible  study 
in  a home  in  San  Felipe. 

Speaker  on 

South  American  Crusade 

Lester  Hershey,  speaker  on  Luz  y Verdad, 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  Spanish-language 
program,  has  been  commissioned  as  an 
evangelist  by  “Evangelism  in  Depth”  to 
preach  in  Venezuela,  Sept.  8-20.  This  is 
Hershey’s  second  mission  with  "Evangelism 
in  Depth,”  which  is  effectively  penetrating 
much  of  South  and  Central  America. 

“It  usually  takes  about  a year  to  carry 
through  the  complete  program,”  he  writes. 
“This  kind  of  campaign  begins  with  prepa- 
ration of  individual  congregations. 

“There  is  training  of  personal  workers, 
choruses,  and  prayer  meetings  simultaneous- 
ly at  a given  time  each  morning.  Then 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

A summary  of  contributions  to  the  work 
of  the  General  Mission  Board  for  this  year 
up  to  Sept.  1 is  as  follows: 

to  Sept.  1,  1964  to  Sept.  1,  1963 
Missions  $274,037.60  $262,085.06 

Relief  and 

Service  94,504.34  85,463.71 

Broadcasting  128,640.00  121,216.66 

Please  note  the  second  column  which  re- 
ports the  contributions  received  last  year  at 
the  same  time.  It  can  be  seen  that  receipts 
are  now  up  over  last  year  by  about  6 per 
cent  of  gross  income.  Adjusting  for  some 
designated  funds  received  for  purpose 
above  budget,  we  can  still  report  an  in- 
crease of  5 per  cent  for  all  areas. 

This  increase  is  in  keeping  with  project 
planning  and  board  encouragement.  There- 
fore, we  want  to  express  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  this  kind  of  regular  and  continued 
support. 

Our  mission  and  service  workers  continue 
to  confront  many  opportunities  to  witness 
and  serve.  The  world  needs  the  hope  of 
the  Gospel  in  these  continuing  critical  days. 
The  prayer  and  financial  support  of  our 
world-wide  witness  is  being  effective  in 
many  places  in  building  His  kingdom. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


come  evangelistic  services  by  congregations, 
or  several  nearby  working  together.” 

"Evangelism  in  Depth”  has  been  in  oper- 
ation in  Venezuela  for  a number  of  months, 
and  evangelistic  services  have  been  held  all 
across  the  country.  Now  regional  campaigns 
are  getting  under  way,  with  25  to  35  con- 
gregations working  in  a united  effort. 

“For  the  regional  meetings,"  says  Evan- 
gelist Hershey,  “ 'Evangelism  in  Depth’ 
usually  brings  in  speakers  . . . and  I am  one 
of  the  first  group  of  10.  Another  group  of 
15  takes  up  where  we  leave  off.” 

Luz  y Verdad  is  heard  throughout 
Spanish-speaking  South  America  and  is 
among  the  most  influential  Gospel  broad- 
casts heard  in  those  areas. 

Spanish  is  fast  becoming  a leading  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  It  is  said  by  some 
linguists  to  be  second  only  to  English  in  its 
widespread  use.  Luz  y Verdad  is  heard  also 
in  Spain,  over  Trans  World  Radio  in  Mon- 
aco, and  in  Spanish-speaking  areas  around 
the  world.  Over  35  stations  carry  this 
broadcast. 

MCC  Commissions  40  Workers 

Forty  MCC  workers  were  commissioned 
on  Aug.  16  at  the  Fairland  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  Cleona,  Pa. 

Veteran  relief  worker  Norman  Wingert 
delivered  the  keynote  address  and  the  com- 
missioning charge  and  prayer  were  given  by 
Edgar  Stoesz,  director  of  Voluntary  Service. 
This  fifth  orientation  school  of  the  year  ran 
from  July  30  to  Aug.  16. 

Fifteen  persons  from  the  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Conference  are  serving. 
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Jeanette  Claassen,  Dick  Graber,  Galen  Peters, 
Dorothy  Hoover,  Jim  von  Riesen,  Janet  Voth, 
Carl  Newswanger,  Orvin  Voth  (to  Newfound- 
land). 

Daniel  Gingerich,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Gingerich,  Alpha,  Minn.,  is  a newly 
appointed  Pax  man  to  Bolivia  for  two  years. 
Gingerich  is  a member  of  the  Alpha  Men- 
nonite  Church. 

Richard  Graber,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Graber,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  will  teach 
school  for  the  next  two  years  at  Lumsden, 
Newfoundland.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church. 

Carl  Kauffman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alpha  Kauffman,  Haven,  Kans.,  will  assist 
in  Mennonite  Central  Committee  educa- 
tional and  material  aid  programs  in  Hong 
Kong.  He  is  a member  of  the  Yoder  Men- 
nonite Church,  Haven. 

Daniel  Wayne  King,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  King,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  has  begun 
a two-year  term  as  a Pax  man  in  Morocco 
with  the  Eirene  team.  King  is  a member 
of  the  Springdale  Mennonite  Church, 
Waynesboro. 

Fred  A.  Kreider,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ford  Kreider,  Sterling,  Ohio,  will  be  a 
psychiatric  aide  for  two  years  at  Prairie 
View  Hospital,  Newton,  Kans.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

Janet  Kortemeier,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Kortemeier,  Freeport,  111.,  has 
joined  the  Teachers  Abroad  Program  for 
three  years  and  will  teach  at  Thomson’s 
Falls,  Kenya.  She  is  a member  of  the  Free- 
port Mennonite  Church. 

Joseph  and  Constance  Longacher  of  New- 
port News,  Va.,  have  accepted  a two-year 
assignment  in  the  newly  begun  MCC  proj- 
ect in  Appalachia.  They  will  work  at  the 
clinic  and  hospital  at  South  Williamson, 
Ky.  (Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals,  Inc.). 

Dr.  Longacher  is  a graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  (1959)  and  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  (1963) . He 
served  his  internship  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Bethlehem.  Pa.  Constance  Longacher  grad- 
uated from  Goshen  College  (Indiana)  in 
1958.  They  are  members  of  the  Warwick 
River  Mennonite  Church,  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Paul  and  Doris  LongaCre,  Barto,  Pa.,  will 
engage  in  relief  work  in  Saigon,  Vietnam, 
for  the  next  three  years.  Longacre  is  a 
graduate  of  Goshen  College  (1961)  and  of 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  (1964). 


Doris  Longacre  graduated  from  Goshen 
College  in  1961  and  taught  two  years  at 
Hesston  College. 

Wayne  M.  Miller,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  I.  Miller,  Nampa,  Idaho,  has  begun  a 
two-year  agricultural  assignment  at  Atla- 
comulco,  Mexico.  Miller  is  a member  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Nampa. 

Carl  K.  Newswanger,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  R.  Newswanger,  Gordonville,  Pa., 
will  teach  for  the  next  two  years  at  Chan- 
nel-Port-aux-Basques,  Newfoundland.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Old  Road  Mennonite 
Church,  Gap,  Pa. 

David  Nisely,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Nisely,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  is  undertaking  a 
two-year  Pax  assignment  in  Bolivia.  His 
home  church  is  Marion  Mennonite,  Howe, 
Ind. 

John  and  Joann  Smith,  Evanston,  111., 
have  accepted  a teaching  post  in  Africa  widi 
the  Teachers  Abroad  Program.  After  one 
year  of  French  language  study  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  they  will  teach  two  years  at  a 
Congo  secondary  school.  John  Smith  holds 
a B.  A.  degree  from  Goshen  College  (1961) 
and  an  M.S.  degree  from  Cornell  University 
(1963). 

Joann  Smith  earned  her  B.A.  degree  from 
Goshen  College  (1962)  and  her  M.A.T.  de- 
gree from  Northwestern  University  (1964). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  members  of  the 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church  (Illinois)  and 
the  North  Lima  Mennonite  Church  (Ohio) 
respectively. 

Charles  Ballinger,  a member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Crestline,  Ohio,  began 
a two-year  term  as  administrative  assistant 
to  Material  Aid  director  John  Hostetler. 
He  is  responsible  for  medical  supplies  serv- 
ices and  for  purchasing. 

John  and  Ruth  Ann  Engle,  Palmyra,  Pa., 
will  serve  for  two  years  as  VS  workers  at 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals,  Inc., 
Whitesburg,  Ky.  Dorothy  Hoover,  R.N., 
Nanticoke,  Ont.,  will  work  for  one  year  at 
the  I.G.A.  Hospital,  St.  Anthony,  New- 
foundland. 

The  Engles  and  Miss  Hoover  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  attended  the  orien- 
tation. 

Lorna  Buhr  is  undertaking  a one-year 
Voluntary  Service  assignment  at  Boys  Vil- 
lage, Smithville,  Ohio,  an  institution  caring 
for  60  emotionally  disturbed  boys.  Jeanette 
Claassen,  Potwin,  Kans.,  will  teach  for  two 
years  at  St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland.  Anton 
and  Frieda  Enns  accepted  a three-year  post 
in  Algeria  where  he  will  be  the  director  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee-Christian 
Committee  for  Service  in  Algeria  (CCSA) 
projects  in  eastern  Algeria. 

Ruth  Ewy  is  joining  the  Mennonite  Serv- 
ice Unit  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  one  year  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  racial  reconciliation. 

Abram  Hoeppner  began  a three-year  Pax 
assignment  in  Calcutta,  Ind.  Harold  A. 
Penner  began  a two-year  assignment  at  the 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  a treatment  cen- 
ter at  Esopus,  N.Y.,  for  100  emotionally  dis- 
turbed boys.  Galen  Peters  will  teach  at 
Twillingate,  Newfoundland,  for  the  next 
two  years. 

John  and  Edna  Peters  assume  agricul- 


tural duties  at  the  Chaco  Experimental 
Farm,  Paraguay,  for  a three-year  term.  Neal 
and  Izen  Ratzlaff  undertake  medical  work 
in  the  Congo  (Leo)  for  the  next  two  years, 
very  likely  at  a mission  hospital. 

James  von  Riesen  will  take  up  a two-year 
teaching  post  at  Kettle  Cove,  Newfound- 
land. Orvin  and  Janet  Voth  will  teach  for 
two  years  at  Wesleyville,  Newfoundland. 

Walter  Haddad,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  has  begun 
a two-year  assignment  as  mail  clerk  at  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquar- 
ters. 

Rudy  and  Mary  Klassen,  Chilliwack, 
B.C.,  are  undertaking  a two-year  VS  assign- 
ment at  Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer,  St. 
Marc,  Haiti.  They  are  members  of  the 
Fraserview  Mennonite  Church,  Vancouver. 

Hilda  Martens  will  work  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, for  one  year.  Rosella  M.  Thiessen 
has  begun  a two-year  assignment  at  Hos- 
pital Albert  Schweitzer,  St.  Marc,  Haiti. 
Laura  Willems  will  work  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, for  one  year  as  a teacher.  Misses 
Martens,  Thiessen,  and  Willems  are  all 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church. 

Missionaries’  Health  in  Saigon 

The  general  good  health  record  of  the 
missionaries  in  Saigon  was  broken  several 
times  recently.  Don  Sensenig  had  an  at- 
tack of  cholera  but  was  almost  well  before 
learning  for  certain  what  illness  he  had. 
James  and  Rachel  Metzler  spent  some  days 
in  bed  with  dengue  fever,  the  second  bout 
for  Rachel.  Luke  Martin  also  suffered 
symptoms  of  dengue. 

Nofziger  Appointed  Full-Time 
Hospital  Chaplain 

William  D.  Nofziger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  chaplain  on  the  staff  of  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Maryland. 

Chaplain  Nofziger  was  formerly  on  the 
Brook  Lane  Farm  Hospital  staff  as  chap- 
lain resident  for  a one-year  training  period. 
Now  he  will  devote  full  time  at  the  Wash- 
ington County  Hospital  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies, hospital  personnel,  and  students  in  the 
hospital’s  school  of  nursing. 

A native  of  Archbold,  Nofziger  is  a 
graduate  of  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  where  he 
earned  his  bachelor  of  divinity  degree.  In 
addition  to  the  clinical  training  which  he 
completed  at  local  hospitals,  he  served  suc- 
cessive summer  residencies  at  General  Hos- 
pital, Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Central  Hospital 
(psychiatric) , Anchorage,  Ky.,  under  the 
auspices  of  Southern  Baptist  Seminary. 

Bro.  Nofziger  and  his  family  are  residing 
at  Holiday  Acres,  near  Smithsburg. 

Europeans  Participate  in 
MCC  Program 

Twelve  Europeans  currently  are  involved 
in  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
program  in  six  countries:  Algeria,  Congo 
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(Leopoldville) , Germany,  Greece,  Kenya, 
and  Morocco. 

Eight  of  the  Europeans  are  Mennonite, 
two  are  Dutch  Reformed,  one  is  Greek 
Orthodox,  and  one  is  Lutheran.  Countries 
represented  by  the  volunteers  are:  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland. 

Japanese  Seminar  Provides 
Witness  Opportunities 

A summer  seminar  held  in  Kushiro, 
Japan,  provided  witness  opportunities  for 
voluntary  service  workers  in  that  country, 
writes  Wesley  Richard,  a VS  teacher  in 
Hokkaido  with  the  General  Mission  Board. 

He  and  Marvin  Miller,  presently  teaching 
at  the  Kushiro  Women’s  Teachers’  College, 
attended  the  seminar  held  for  high-school 
English  teachers  in  the  country. 

“This  seminar  gave  us  contact  with  40  or 
more  teachers,”  writes  Wesley.  “One  of 
these  has  since  been  coming  to  church  in 
Obihiro. 

"One  night  three  teachers  took  Sue  and 
me  to  a coffee  shop  to  talk  with  us,”  he  con- 
tinues. “We  talked  for  several  hours.  These 
were  young  teachers,  thoroughly  indoctri- 
nated with  humanistic,  evolutionary 
thought.  We  spent  almost  the  entire  time 
on  the  problem  of  ‘belief  in  God.’ 

"They  are  very  alert  and  know  their  con- 
cepts and  terms  well— even  in  English.  They 
think  that  man  will  improve  to  the  point 
that  there  will  be  peace  in  the  world.  This 
is  a sample  of  this  class  of  intellectuals.  I 
hope  to  use  coffee  shop  discussions  a little 
more  with  college  students  and  teachers.  It 
provides  a good  background  of  nice  music 
for  discussion  in  any  language.” 

With  People  in  Service 

Ray  and  Wilma  Gingerich  and  sons 
James,  John,  and  Andre  returned  to  Lux- 
embourg, Europe,  on  Aug.  26  for  their  sec- 
ond term  of  service  under  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

*  *  * * 

J.  Mark  Brubaker  returned  from  a three- 
year  teaching  assignment  in  Tanganyika  on 
Sept.  2 under  the  Eastern  Board.  He  is 
teaching  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
School  this  term. 

* * * 

Francisco  Flores,  Honduran  delegate  to 
the  50th  anniversary  meetings  of  the  East- 
ern Mission  Board,  returned  to  Honduras 
on  Aug.  31. 

* * * 

Nevin  and  Barbara  Kraybill  and  daugh- 
ter, Lancaster,  Pa.,  en  route  to  Shirati,  Tan- 
ganyika, for  a hospital  administrator  assign- 
ment, arrived  safely  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  on 
Aug.  27.  Traveling  with  the  Kraybills 
were  Elsie  Van  Pelt,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
and  Rhoda  Buckwalter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as- 
signed to  teacher  and  nurse  service  in 
Somalia  under  the  Eastern  Board. 

* # * 

Dr.  John  L.  Tester,  administrator  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  Society  Hos- 
pital at  Nazareth,  Israel,  is  on  a two-week 
visit  to  the  United  States  meeting  interested 


Your  Overseas  Missionary 
of  the  Week 

Joan  Sauder 


Joan  Sauder  left  the  U.  S.  on  Aug.  9 for  Jos, 
Nigeria,  where  she  serves  her  first  missionary 
term  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Serving  with  the  mission  board  only  on  a 
temporary  basis,  she  hopes  to  eventually  obtain 
a resident’s  visa  and  get  a full-time  teaching 
position  in  Nigeria  through  Michigan  State 
University.  Meanwhile  she  will  assist  in  the 
operation  of  Nassarawa  Hostel,  a hostel  for 
missionary  children  in  Jos. 

Originally  from  Arch  bold,  Ohio,  Joan  is  a 
graduate  of  Goshen  College  and  holds  a mas- 
ter’s degree  in  education  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. She  also  taught  in  the  public  schools 
in  Ohio  for  three  years  prior  to  her  mission 
assignment. 

She  is  among  some  20  persons  now  serving 
under  the  General  Mission  Board  in  Nigeria. 


persons  and  supporting  agencies  in  Boston, 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Akron,  Pa.,  and 
Elkhart,  Ind.  The  General  Mission  Board 
will  be  supplying  a medical  contingent  to 
the  hospital. 

• * • 

Vernon  and  Elizabeth  Kratz,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
Anna  Lois  Gray  bill.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  and 
Verna  Rohrer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  left  for  their 
respective  medical  and  bookstore  assign- 
ments in  Ethiopia  on  Sept.  2,  arriving  in 
Addis  Ababa  on  Sept.  4.  They  are  serving 
with  the  Eastern  Board. 

* * * 

Paul  and  Ann  Gingrich  and  five  children 
returned  to  Africa  on  Sept.  2 for  their  third 
term  of  missionary  service  with  the  Eastern 
Board.  They  will  spend  one  year  in  Nai- 
robi, Kenya,  operating  the  recently  pur- 
chased guesthouse  and  setting  up  the  Men- 
nonite Centre  of  East  Africa. 

This  center  will  provide  new  opportuni- 
ties for  an  enlarged  mission  outreach  in 


East  Africa  in  partnership  with  the  Tan- 
ganyika Mennonite  Church.  It  will  also 
serve  as  a mission  board  area  office  and  a 
center  for  development  of  self-supporting 
programs. 

Following  this  year  at  Nairobi,  the 
Gingrichs  plan  to  return  to  Ethiopia  for  a 
missionary  assignment  under  the  General 
Council  of  the  Meserete  Kristos  (Mennon- 
ite) Brotherhood. 

• • • 

The  David  Shank  family  arrived  in  Bel- 
gium on  Saturday,  Sept.  5,  for.  their  fourth 
term  of  missionary  service  under  the  Gen- 
eral Mission  Board. 

* * « 

Beyene  Mulatu,  Ethiopian  delegate  to  the 
50th  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Eastern 
Mission  Board,  left  New  York  for  Ethiopia 
on  Sept.  2.  He  accompanied  the  Paul 
Gingrich  family,  who  stopped  for  several 
days  in  Addis  Ababa,  en  route  to  their  as- 
signment in  Kenya. 

# * * 

The  Levi  Hurst  family,  who  formerly 
served  as  missionaries  in  Tanganyika  under 
the  Eastern  Board  for  15  years,  have  moved 
to  Atmore,  Ala.,  where  they  have  begun  an 
assignment  in  home  missions. 

# * # 

Omar  Eby,  Missionary  Messenger  editor, 
moved  from  Salunga,  Pa.,  to  847  College 
Avenue,  Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Aug.  22.  He  is  teaching  in  the  English 
Department  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
this  term. 


Leslie  and  Iva  Leonard,  formerly  of  Route  2, 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  now  serve  as  superintendent 
and  matron  at  the  Sunset  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Geneva,  Nebr.,  under  the  General  Mission 
Board. 

# 

Before  Abraham  Lincoln  left  Springfield 
to  go  to  Washington  for  his  inauguration, 
he  spoke  these  thrilling  and  humble  words 
to  his  many  friends:  “I  now  leave,  not 
knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I may  re- 
turn, with  a task  before  me  greater  than 
that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
ever  attended  him,  I cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,  I cannot  fail.” 

Robert  V.  Ozment  in  Happy  Is  the  Man  (Fleming 
H.  Revell).  8 
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The  Parable  of  Family  Restless 

By  Roy  S.  Koch 


Said  Father  Restless  to  Mother  Restless: 
"Verily  our  children  are  so  restless  drat  it 
behooves  us  to  take  drastic  measures  with 
them.  We  have  tried  Crispy  Critters,  paper 
and  pencils  wherewith  they  may  draw  in 
church,  and  even  chiclets,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  Come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with 
them  lest  they  put  us  to  shame  before  the 
congregation  with  their  shenanigans.  Dur- 
ing July  and  August  let  us  go  to  Sunday 
school,  but  let  us  skip  the  morning  and 
evening  church  services.  Thus  we  may  heat 
the  heat  that  causeth  us  so  much  travail.” 

The  Restless  children  hailed  the  an- 
nouncement with  glee.  Father  and  Mother 
Restless  smiled  as  they  packed  picnic  lunch- 
es for  Bill,  Jerry,  and  Nancy  and  visited 
their  friends  or  picnicked  in  the  parks  and 
on  the  beaches. 

“Verily  our  problems  have  been  solved,” 
quoth  Father  Restless  to  Mother  Restless. 

« » » 

“Must  I go  to  church  tonight?  The  com- 
ics are  much  better,”  said  Bill  Restless 
petulantly  when  September  rolled  around. 

“I  will  not  read  those  stuffy  stories,” 
growled  Jerry  Restless  as  he  flung  away  the 
Words  of  Cheer.  “The  television  is  my 
choice.” 

"I’m  too  tired  to  go  to  church  tonight, 
Mother,"  wailed  Nancy. 

Because  Father  and  Mother  Restless  were 
wise  in  the  ways  of  growing  children,  they 
avoided  a scene  about  church  attendance. 

"Verily  it  doth  harm  their  emerging  per- 
sonalities to  force  them  to  attend  divine 
services,”  said  Father  Restless  sagely.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  on  that  Sabbath 
evening,  and  on  many  to  follow,  the  Rest- 
less family  did  worship  Lassie  and  Bonanza 
and  Candid  Camera  and  esteemed  the  Sab- 
bath well  concluded. 

In  the  process  of  time  evangelistic  serv- 
ices, missionary  meetings,  and  conferences 
of  all  descriptions  were  esteemed  too  taxing 
by  the  restless  Restlesses. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  after  many  years 
had  rolled  around,  when  the  Restless  chil- 
dren had  established  homes  of  their  own, 
that  Grandpa  Restless  said  to  Grandma 
Restless,  “Let  us  go  once  more  and  visit 
our  children  and  see  how  they  do.  We 
shall  visit  our  first-born  son  on  this  coming 
Lord's  day.” 

Bill  Restless  and  his  wife  dutifully  pre- 
pared for  church.  Modier  Restless  silenced 
the  questions  forming  on  her  children’s  lips 
with  a warning  look,  but  Grandpa  Restless 
noted  the  wordless  exchange  and  his  heart 
sank. 

"Verily,”  said  Grandpa  Restless  in  their 
own  home,  “our  son  and  his  family  would 
not  have  gone  to  church  at  all  if  we  had 
not  been  there.” 


Jerry  Restless  and  his  wife  whisked 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Restless  to  Old 
Man's  Cave  in  their  Chevy  II.  “We  find 
Sunday  trips  so  restful  for  our  children,” 
explained  Jerry  lamely. 

Nancy  Restless  Weery  slept  in  on  Sunday 
morning  with  her  whole  brood.  “The  ex- 
citement of  the  fair  last  night  left  my  chil- 
dren exhausted,"  said  Nancy  defensively. 

"My  heart  doth  smite  me  sore,”  said 
Grandpa  Restless  in  his  rocking  chair  at 
home.  "Our  children  have  but  little  ap- 
petite for  spiritual  matters,  and  their  chil- 
dren have  none  at  all.  God  hath  given  us 
but  one  chance  to  raise  our  children,  and 
we  have  failed  Him  badly.  Verily  our  wis- 
dom in  keeping  our  children  out  of  church 
hath  turned  out  to  be  folly.  We  have  sowed 
the  wind  and  our  children  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  God  have  mercy  on  them  all.” 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Martin  Ressler,  secretary  of  music  for 
Lancaster  Conference,  in  a Music  Confer- 
ence at  Sandy  Hill,  Sadsburyville,  Pa.,  Oct. 
17,  18. 

Howard  Schmitt  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Ayr, 
Ont.,  Sept.  6.  Vernon  Leis,  district  over- 
seer, was  in  charge  of  the  installation  serv- 
ice. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Paul  Ebersole,  Annville,  Pa.,  at  Strickler’s, 
Middletown,  Pa.,  Oct.  18  to  Nov.  1.  Ivan  E. 
Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.,  at  Fairview,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Sept.  20-27.  Raymond  Erb,  Elora, 
Ont.,  at  Geiger,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Oct. 
25  to  Nov.  1.  Vernon  Leis,  New  Dundee, 
Ont.,  at  Preston,  Ont.,  Oct.  11-18. 

Charles  Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  at  Al- 
lensville,  Pa.,  Oct.  11-18.  David  Derstine, 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  at  Shore,  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  Oct.  4-11.  Newton  Gingrich, 
Markham,  Ont.,  at  West  Union,  Parnell, 
Iowa,  Sept.  13-20. 

Andrew  Hartzler,  Newport  News,  Va.,  at 
Lower  Deer  Creek,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Nov.  29 
to  Dec.  6.  Harold  Fly,  Schwenksville,  Pa., 
at  Oxford  Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  Sept. 
20-27.  Edwin  Gehman,  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  at 
Mountain  View,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa., 
Sept.  27  to  Oct.  7. 

John  Landis,  Hesston,  Kans.,  at  Red 
Top,  Bloomfield,  Mont.,  Nov.  25  to  Dec.  2. 
LeRoy  Kennel,  Lombard,  111.,  at  Beth-El, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Oct.  18-23.  Her- 
man Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Stahl,  Johns- 


town, Pa.,  Oct.  17-21.  Ellis  Leaman,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  at  Bernville,  Pa.,  Oct.  4-11. 

Paul  Roth,  Masontown,  Pa.,  at  Manbeck, 
Beaver  Springs,  Pa.,  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  4. 
Roy  Bucher,  Metamora,  111.,  at  East  Bend, 
Fisher,  111.,  Nov.  15-19.  William  Weaver, 
Reading,  Pa.,  at  New  Providence,  Pa.,  Oct. 
28  to  Nov.  8. 

Calendar 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 


Church  Camps 

Camp  Amigo 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Mennonite  Camp  Association, 
Inc.,  which  operates  Camp  Amigo,  will  be 
held  in  the  Fellowship  Rooms  of  the  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at 
7:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  October  3.  All  mem- 
bers, associate  members,  and  congregation 
representatives  are  urged  to  attend  this 
meeting  to  give  advise  about  needed  fa- 
cilities for  next  year’s  camp  program.  A 
review  will  also  be  given  of  the  activities 
during  the  past  summer. 

Laurelville 

Mennonite  Church  Center 

This  Fall  at  Laurelville 
For  Youth  Sponsors 

Training  Conferences  for  Youth  Spon- 
sors—Oct.  2-4  and  Oct.  16-18. 

These  conferences  are  planned  for  adults 
who  are  involved  in,  or  interested  in  in- 
volvement in,  the  youth  ministry  of  the 
local  congregation.  The  staff  team  will  in- 
clude Eugene  Herr,  Commission  Youth 
Secretary;  John  and  Vel  Shearer,  the  team 
which  grew  out  of  Life  Team  I;  and  Ray 
Horst,  Secretary  for  Relief  and  Service  of 
the  General  Mission  Board. 

Retreats  for  Women 

Oct.  23-25.  Retreat  leader  will  be  Ella 
May  Miller,  director  of  the  “Heart  to 
Heart”  radio  broadcast,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Nov.  13-15.  Leading  this  retreat  will  be 
Abigail  Randolph,  who  is  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Worship,  The  Upper 
Room,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Randolph 
has  had  many  years  of  writing,  leading 
workshops,  and  teaching  in  the  area  of 
family  life. 
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Retreats  for  Church  Councils 

Nov.  20-22  and  Dec.  4-6.  These  weekends 
will  provide  opportunity  for  lay  leaders  and 
pastors  from  several  congregations  to  ex- 
plore together  the  ministry  and  renewal  of 
the  local  church.  Resource  persons  who 
have  been  thinking  in  this  area  will  help 
participants  toward  new  insight  and  vision 
for  their  particular  situation  and  congrega- 
tion. 

Thanksgiving  Bible  Conference— 

Nov.  26-29. 

Further  information  on  any  of  these 
events  is  available  from  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center,  Route  2,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Pa. 

Camp  Menno  Haven 

First  Latin-American  Mennonite  Retreat 

Camp  Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  was 
the  gathering  place  for  approximately  45 
persons  representing  five  different  areas  of 
Mennonite  witness. 

The  retreat  was  held  Aug.  8,  9.  Present 
were  volunteers  from  the  Science  Ridge 
congregation,  Sterling,  111.,  who  took  care 
of  the  food  preparation. 

Around  the  campfire  the  first  evening, 
testimonies,  experiences,  and  information 
were  given  by  leaders  of  the  following  con- 
gregations: Second  Mennonite  Church,  Chi- 
cago; Davenport,  Iowa;  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Messages,  a discussion  period,  and  a busi- 
ness meeting  were  also  included  in  the 
program. 

The  brethren  Mario  Bustos  and  Don 
Brenneman  were  chosen  to  plan  for  a 
similar  “Mennonite  Latin-American  Re- 
treat" in  1965,  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  the 
pastors,  workers  and  their  families  of  many 
more  congregations  with  a Spanish  witness 
will  be  present.— Elmer  P.  Weaver,  Jr. 

CHRISTIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  page  825) 

leadership.  At  what  age  level  or  educational 
level  does  Christian  education  make  its 
greatest  impact? 

This  question  has  a practical  side  to  it 
because  of  the  cost  of  financing  a separate 
program  of  schooling  in  American  society. 
At  what  level  does  the  church  receive  the 
most  returns  on  its  investment  in  parochial 
education? 

Recognizing  that  this  is  perhaps  a moot 
question,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
financial  struggle  of  the  Catholic  parochial 
system  is  forcing  them  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter. They  are  meeting  the  problem  by  cur- 
tailing their  schools  from  the  bottom  of  the 
educational  ladder,  beginning  with  grade 
one.  One  of  their  writers  in  explaining 
their  action  states  that  “youth  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  have  the  greatest 


need  of  the  spiritual  formation  and  moral 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  school.” 

Without  depreciating  the  worth  of  Chris- 
tian education  at  other  levels,  we  need  to 
fully  recognize  the  particular  influence  of 
the  high-school  level.  With  reference  to 
elementary  education  we  know  that  chil- 
dren of  this  age  are  closer  to  their  home 
and  parental  influence  than  is  the  adoles- 
cent youth.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  relative  influence  of  school  in  compari- 
son to  the  home  is  greater  at  the  high-school 
level  than  at  the  elementary  level. 

With  reference  to  high  education,  again 
the  argument  of  relative  worth  of  a Chris- 
tian education  can  hardly  be  made.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  college  students  have  added 
maturity  and  because  of  the  distinctive 
thrust  of  liberal  arts  training,  it  is  true  that 
these  two  levels  of  education  differ  in  de- 
gree and  in  kind. 

Actually  we  are  concerned  that  as  many 
youth  as  possible  receive  both  a Christian 
high  school  and  a Christian  college  educa- 
tion. It  has  been  a proved  fact  that  the 
Christian  high  school  has  been  an  excellent 
feeder  into  the  Christian  college.  These 
two  levels  of  Christian  education  definitely 
support  and  enhance  each  other’s  program. 

There  is,  however,  a particular  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Christian  high  school. 
Gideon  Yoder  in  his  study  on  The  Nurture 
and  Evangelism  of  Children  says,  “The 
years  of  middle  adolescence,  fifteen  to 
eighteen,  are  characterized  by  social  and 
moral  development.  These  are  years  of 
molding  of  values  and  forming  convic- 
tions.” This  factor  is  somewhat  less  opera- 
tive in  college.  Philip  Jacob  in  his  book, 
Changing  Values  in  College,  states  that 
basic  values,  including  religious  beliefs,  re- 
main fairly  constant  throughout  college. 

“The  values  with  which  college  students 
arrive,  and  which  are  integral  elements  of 
their  personality,  are  still  there  when  most 
students  leave.  They  may  have  modified 
their  opinions  on  a lot  of  questions  and 
have  learned  how  to  tolerate  and  to  get 
along  more  easily  with  people  of  differing 
hues  and  views.  They  may  have  become 
more  self-reliant.  They  may  have  changed 
vocational  plans.  But  most  students  remain 
fundamentally  the  same  persons,  with  the 
same  basic  value-judgments.” 

If  Jacob  is  correct,  the  case  for  the  Chris- 
tian high  school  stands  very  high.  One  must 
also  remember  that  high-school  training  is 
the  last  formal  schooling  that  well  over  one 
half  of  the  graduates  of  our  Mennonite 
high  schools  have  been  receiving  in  the 
past.  Likely  the  majority  of  the  six  hundred 
young  people  graduated  from  our  ten 
church  high  schools  this  June  will  not  have 
or  take  the  opportunity  of  a Christian  col- 
lege training. 

The  Christian  high  school  stands  at  an 
important  place  in  our  own  conference.  It 
deserves  a more  wholehearted  and  direct 
relationship  from  the  conference  and  from 


every  parent-supporter  of  this  school.  In 
the  long  run,  the  Christian  high  school  may 
well  be  the  most  important  institution  in 
our  conference  in  terms  of  its  contribution 
to  youth  and  in  terms  of  its  contributions 
to  the  preservation  of  our  distinctive  pat- 
tern of  values  and  way  of  life. 

A second  implication  of  the  case  for  the 
Christian  high  school  I direct  to  parents.  If 
I have  overstated  the  case  for  the  Christian 
high  school  to  any  group,  it  has  been  to 
you.  There  has  been  ample  evidence  that 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  his  attitudes,  his  appre- 
ciations, and  his  values,  rests  with  the  par- 
ents, even  more  than  the  school. 

This  is  the  case  for  the  Christian  home! 
The  Christian  high  school  can  only  be  a 
supplement  to,  and  an  extension  of,  the 
Christian  home.  The  recent  studies  by  Don 
Augsburger  and  others  for  the  Christian 
Nurture  Committee  repeatedly  point  to  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  home  in 
Christian  nurture. 

Donald  Erickson,  who  did  a recent  Ph.D. 
study  on  the  religious  consequences  of  pub- 
lic and  sectarian  schooling,  studied  the  re- 
ligious development  of  two  hundred  high- 
school  students.  All  were  members  of  sev- 
eral fundamentalist  churches  in  the  Mid- 
west. Some  attended  public  schools  and 
some  attended  church  schools  operated  by 
their  denominations.  He  states  as  his  most 
important  conclusion:  "Though  the  church 
school  may  be  effective  to  some  extent  as  a 
supplementary  agency,  religious  attitudes 
are  developed  primarily  through  parent- 
child  interaction.” 

The  case  for  the  Christian  high  school 
does  not  lessen  the  important  responsibility 
of  the  Christian  home;  it  enhances  it.  If 
parents  try  to  delegate  the  job  of  Christian 
nurture  either  by  design  or  by  default  to 
the  Christian  school,  they  are  likely  doomed 
to  disappoint.  The  home  is  still  the  domi- 
nant factor;  the  Christian  high  school  serves 
primarily  in  reinforcing  the  contribution  of 
the  Christian  home.  The  Christian  home 
undergirds  the  task  of  Christian  education. 
Upon  the  vital  co-operation  of  the  two 
rests  the  success  of  the  whole  venture. 

A third  implication  is  directed  to  the 
teachers.  How  do  you  best  provide  the 
guided  environment  and  the  direction 
which  youth  needs  now  and  for  the  future? 
To  illustrate  the  problem:  Just  nine  years 
ago  there  was  seated  in  the  same  places 
where  the  class  is  seated  today,  the  Class  of 
1955.  As  class  adviser  I had  learned  to 
know  this  group  as  a class  that  worked  to- 
gether in  an  unusually  cooperative  way. 
To  borrow  a phrase  from  Track  and  Field 
Day,  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1955  were 
on  the  starting  line  together,  Commence- 
ment Day,  nine  years  ago. 

But  today,  1964,  they  are  running  life’s 
race  in  a vastly  diverse  pattern.  In  reading 
their  recent  class  letter,  I was  impressed 
with  the  variety  of  paths  into  which  life 
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has  led  this  group  in  nine  years.  Less  than 
40  per  cent  have  taken  any  further  school- 
ing. In  terms  of  vocations,  the  picture  in 
1964  is  like  this:  two  secretaries,  two  sales 
clerks,  one  university  professor,  one  college 
teacher,  two  high-school  teachers,  three  col- 
lege or  university  students,  a lawyer,  three 
ministers,  two  pastors’  wives,  a missionary 
nurse,  a medical  doctor,  and  three  nurses, 
with  a representative  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: builder,  store  manager,  business,  in- 
terior decorating,  highway  engineering, 
medical  research,  social  work,  factory  work, 
and  insurance. 

Most  are  married  with  one  to  four  chil- 
dren. Fifty  per  cent  of  the  class  no  longer 
live  in  the  communities  in  which  they  grew 
up  and  from  which  they  came  to  E.M.C. 
Several  have  found  church  affiliation  out- 
side the  Mennonite  Church.  During  the 
past  year  such  realistic  experiences  have 
come  into  the  lives  of  two  of  the  class  mem- 
bers as  the  death  of  a child  in  one  case  and 
the  serious  accident  of  a huband  in  another. 

How  adequately  did  the  Christian  high 
school  prepare  these  young  people  for  this 
diversity  of  occupations,  surroundings,  and 
life  experiences  which  they  faced  widtin  the 
first  ten  years  out  of  graduation?  I can’t 
answer  this.  But  I suspect  our  sights  as 
teachers  were  too  limited.  Our  high-school 
students  are  not  necessarily  going  back  into 
their  home  communities,  nor  are  they  going 
to  confine  themselves  within  a narrow  range 
of  occupational  choices. 

It  becomes  the  task  of  the  Christian  high 
school  to  do  a thorough  job  in  presenting 
the  foundational  principles  and  in  guiding 
our  students  as  to  how  to  choose  the  proper 
alternatives  for  a Christian  in  a vastly  com- 
plicated and  diverse  world. 

Students  must  begin  to  have  the  kinds  of 
experience  in  high  school  where  they  can 
make  a serious  and  critical  analysis  of  a 
situation  and  come  up  with  a personally 
arrived  at  course  of  action  grounded  on 
Christian  principles. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  insulating 
our  youth  from  the  world,  we  need  to  pre- 
pare them  to  invade  the  world  with  a Chris- 
tian witness,  able  to  relate  themselves  re- 
demptively  to  life’s  situations.  We  need  to 
challenge  our  students  to  a conformity 
stronger  than  that  to  their  own  peer  group 
in  the  Christian  school— to  a conformity  to 
the  will  of  God  in  finding  the  way  for  each 
step. 

The  final  implication  I direct  to  the 
graduates.  I started  by  addressing  you  first 
and  now,  making  full  circle,  I am  back  to 
you.  The  most  important  factor  in  any 
school  is  the  student.  It  is  with  your  best 
interests  in  mind  that  we  have  attempted  to 
state  the  case  for  the  Christian  high  school. 
It  is  you,  the  product  of  this  school,  who  are 
the  best  proof  of  the  case. 

As  the  result  of  the  guided  environment 
of  the  Christian  school  and  as  a result  of 
being  instructed  in  many  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  life,  what  kind  of  person  ought 


you  to  be?  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Christian  high  school,  you  will 
have  a disciplined  mind— a mind  that  is  in- 
trigued by  truth  and  challenged  by  knowl- 
edge; a mind  that  wants  to  know  the  facts 
and  is  willing  to  weigh  the  alternatives;  a 
mind  that  is  inquisitive  and  searches  for 
the  reasons  behind  the  reasons;  a mind  that 
sets  no  limits  on  the  frontiers  of  its  search- 
ings. 

You  will  have  a concerned  heart— one 
that  never  approaches  other  human  beings 
as  things  but  as  persons;  a heart  that  is 
sensitive  and  sympathetic  with  those  who 
need  to  be  understood  and  helped;  a heart 
that  is  willing  to  translate  into  action  its 
concerns  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

You  will  have  a transparent  soul— one 
that  is  at  peace  with  God,  and  with  your- 
self, and  thus  with  your  neighbors;  a soul 
that  neither  scorns  nor  exalts  himself;  one 
with  true  dignity,  properly  humble,  and 
with  no  need  for  pretense. 

You  will  have  a committed  will— one  that 
knows  the  Master  and  is  willing  to  follow 
His  way;  a will  that  expresses  loyalty  to  the 
ideals  that  have  nourished  you  in  the  home, 
church,  and  school;  a will  that  is  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Christ  in  this  life  and  one 
that  knows  the  realities  of  the  eternal  life 
now  and  the  hope  of  the  eternal  life  to 
come. 

To  you  the  graduates  of  1964  rests  the 
proof  of  the  case  for  the  Christian  high 
school. 


MENNONITE  YOUTH  CONVENTION 

(Continued  from  page  827) 

spiritual,  intellectual,  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

The  center  of  the  convention  was  the 
search  for  spiritual  reality.  Printed  in  bold 
letters  on  a white  banner  stretched  across 
the  red  curtain  behind  the  platform  was  the 
arresting  question,  “Who  Is  This  Man?” 
The  morning  Bible  studies,  the  talk-it-over 
groups,  and  the  evening  messages  all  fo- 
cused on  this  pertinent  question. 

The  thirty-two  workshops  held  in  the 
afternoons  were  designed  to  help  young 
people  in  specific  areas  of  concern.  Com- 
petent leaders  gave  expert  guidance  on  a 
variety  of  topics  of  importance  in  day-to- 
day  living.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
personal  and  group  counseling.  Conven- 
tioners  could  receive  individual  help  on 
such  matters  as  the  choice  of  a college,  voca- 
tional opportunities,  and  the  possibility  of 
church  vocations.  There  was  group  coun- 
seling for  those  who  were  engaged  to  be 
married. 

The  recreational  committee  provided  for 
all  kinds  of  relaxing  pursuits— table  tennis, 
bowling,  swimming,  baseball,  and  folk  sing- 
ing. They  also  sponsored  a workshop  to 
demonstrate  new  games  for  MYF  socials. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  convention  was 
that  of  an  honest,  straightforward  effort  to 


meet  the  needs  of  young  people  living  in 
today’s  world.  There  was  no  attempt  made 
to  manipulate  emotions,  to  high-pressure 
responses,  or  to  encourage  mass  reaction. 
Young  people  who  so  desired  could  avail 
themselves  of  competent  help  from  dedi- 
cated leaders  in  their  open  search  for  mean- 
ingful living.  Judging  from  the  attention 
in  the  services  and  the  decorum  of  the 
young  people  in  the  corridors  and  on  the 
grounds  it  was  evident  that  the  majority 
had  come  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  that  our 
church  through  its  dedicated  and  under- 
standing youth  leaders  is  providing  such 
opportunities  for  growth  for  our  young 
people. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Baum,  Richard  W.  and  Jeanette  (Derstine) 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lisa  Renae,  April  28, 
1964. 

Bauman,  Mervin  and  Erla  (Musselman),  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian 
Mervin,  June  28,  1964. 

Birkey,  Merle  and  Gerry  (Sousley),  Kokomo, 
Ind„  first  child,  Karala  Jane,  Aug.  24,  1964. 

Birky,  Jerry  and  Joy  (Ummel),  Normal,  111., 
second  daughter,  Gay  Beth,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Bolton,  L.  Charles  and  Faye  (Ruth),  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.;  second  child,  first  son,  Charles  Todd, 
Aug.  30,  1964. 

Bontrager,  Dewey  and  Shirley  (Emry),  Koko- 
mo, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Anita  Jean,  Aug.  22, 
1964. 

Brenneman,  Calvin  and  Judith  (Daniels), 
Lima,  Ohio,  first  child,  Maury  Calvin,  July  19, 
1964. 

Brubaker,  John  and  Doris  (Hostetler),  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  seventh  child,  fifth  daughter,  Chris- 
tine June,  June  25,  1964. 

Eash,  Virgil  and  Joan  (Eicher),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kathleen 
Ann,  May  12,  1964. 

Eby,  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Mary  Jane  (Brenne- 
man), Abiriba,  E.  Nigeria,  fourth  child,  first 
daughter,  Janette  Nnenna,  Aug.  10,  1964. 

Eichorn,  Arthur  and  Mary  Jane  (Wickey), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Re- 
becca Jo,  Aug.  14,  1964. 

Eichorn,  Carl  and  Dorthelda  (Troyer),  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  fourth  living  child,  third  son, 
Larry  Lee,  July  28,  1964. 

Ford,  Richard  and  Ruthann  (Eash),  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  first  child,  Eric  Blain,  May  26, 
1964. 

Graber,  Merlin  and  Gloria  (Sheley),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Lynette  Rae,  July  13,  1964. 

Jantzi,  William  and  Lucille  (Jutzi),  Welles- 
ley, On.,  first  child,  Brenda  Lee,  Aug.  5,  1964. 

Johnson,  Robert  and  Mary  (Lind),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  seventh  child,  fourth  son,  John  Robert, 
Aug.  26,  1964. 

Jutzi,  Nelson  and  Shirley  (Ropp),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kristine  Ann, 
July  19,  1964. 

Kanagy,  Norman  M.andWilda  Gail  (Young), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jerry  Lynn,  Aug.  24, 
1964. 

Martin,  Arlin  R.  and  Mary  Lou  (Chupp), 
Maugansville,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Keith 
Lamar,  Aug.  27,  1964. 

Miller,  William  and  Josephine  (Wickey), 
Nottawa,  Mich.,  second  adopted  child,  first 
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daughter,  Christina  Sue,  born  Dec.  13,  1963; 
received  for  adoption,  Feb.  27,  1964. 

Nafziger,  Lloyd  and  Eunice  (Yoder),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  John  Yoder, 
Aug.  19,  1964. 

Nielsen,  Donald  E.  and  Priscilla  (Johns), 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  second  son.  Steven  Eric,  Aug. 
13,  1964. 

Nofziger,  Ronald  and  Kathryn  (Heyerly), 
Medford,  Oreg.,  first  child,  Susan  Kay,  Aug.  17, 
1964. 

Peachey,  Urbane  and  Gwendolyn  (Wenger), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael 
Patrick,  Aug.  25,  1964. 

Ruth,  Donald  K.  and  Esther  (Kratz),  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Donald 
Kraig,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Sauder,  Charles  and  Sandra  (Maust),  Eureka, 
111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Michele  Ann, 
Aug.  28,  1964. 

Schmucker,  Sheldon  and  Blanche  (Miller), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter, 
Sheila  Ann,  June  12,  1964. 

Schultz,  William  and  Jean  (Steinman),  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  fourth  child,  first  living  daughter, 
Holly  Kathleen,  July  22,  1964. 

Smucher,  Lynn  and  Dorothy  (Springer),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Todd  Jay.  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Sommers,  Melvin  F.  and  Shirley  (Miller), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Brenda  Sue. 
Sept.  2,  1964. 

Steiner,  Lee  and  Vera  (Kauffman),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  Eugene 
Lee,  Aug.  26,  1964. 

Yantzi,  Orlin  and  Eileen  (Gerber),  Brunner, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second,  son,  Terrance  Dan- 
iel, Aug.  14,  1964. 

Yoder,  John  and  Grace  (Yoder),  Salisbury, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Duane  Edgar,  born  May  12, 
1964;  received  for  adoption.  Sept.  1,  1964. 

Yoder,  Marvin  and  Betty  (Otto),  Mendon. 
Mich.,  fifth  daughter,  Connie  Lynn,  July  17, 
1964. 

Zehr,  Walter  and  Ramona  (Lyndaker),  Cas- 
torland,  N.Y.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Colin 
Dean,  Aug.  24,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Barg— Buschert.— Fred  Barg,  Brooks,  Alta., 
Duchess  cong.,  and  Eileen  Buschert,  Carstairs, 
Alta.,  West  Zion  cong.,  by  Gordon  Buschert  at 
West  Zion,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Beachy— Yoder.— Atlee  Beachy,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  C.M.  cong.,  and  Kathryn  Yoder,  Hartville 
(Ohio)  cong.,  by  Lester  A.  Wyse  at  Hartville, 
Aug.  15,  1964. 

Bechtel— Sutter.— Elmer  Junior  Bechtel,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Patricia  Louise 
Sutter,  Kouts,  Ind.,  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Samuel 
S.  Miller  at  Hopewell,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Beiler— Villanueva.— Levi  Beiler,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
Lititz,  Pa.,  cong.,  and  Nerida  Villanueva, 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Glad  Tidings  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Burkholder  at  Glad  Tidings,  July  18,  1964. 

Beyer  — Myers.  — James  I.  Beyer,  Souderton 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Mary  Louise  Myers,  Doyles- 
town  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Russell  B.  Musselman  at 
Doylestown,  Aug.  29,  1964. 

Diener— Saxton.— Darrel  Devon  Diener,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Leona  Mae 
Saxton,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Midway  cong.,  by 
Ernest  D.  Martin  at  Midway,  Aug.  16,  1964. 

Duerksen— Detwiler.— John  D.  Duerksen  and 
Belle  Marie  Detwiler,  both  of  Hesston  (Kans.) 


cong.,  by  John  P.  Duerksen  and  Peter  B.  Wiebe 
at  the  church,  Aug.  29,  1964. 

Eby— Mast.— Lloyd  Eby,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
and  Susanna  Mast,  Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  Al- 
den  cong.,  by  David  P.  Beachy  at  the  church, 
Aug.  22,  1964. 

Good  — Brubacher.  — James  Milton  Good, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Stirling  Avenue  cong.,  and 
Eva  Mae  Brubacher,  London,  Ont.,  First  Men- 
nonite  cong.,  Vineland,  Ont.,  by  Newton  L. 
Gingrich  at  Vineland,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Good— Steiner.— Edgar  Good,  Acadia  Valley, 
Alta.,  and  Grace  Steiner,  Guernsey,  Sask.,  Shar- 
on cong.,  by  James  Mullet  at  Sharon,  June  6, 
1964. 

Hansen— King.— Carl  Edward  Hansen,  Duch- 
ess (Alta.)  cong.,  and  Vera  King,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Rockville  cong.,  by  Raymond  R.  Peachey  at 
Allensville  Church,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Hartzler  — Glick.  — Jay  Irvin  Hartzler,  Mill 
Creek,  Pa.,  and  Jane  Glick,  Reedsville,  Pa. 
both  of  the  Allensville  cong.,  by  Raymond  R. 
Peachey  at  the  church,  June  13,  1964. 

Hettinger  — Miller.  — Everett  Hottinger  and 
Bonnie  Miller,  both  of  Broadway,  Va..  Zion 
cong.,  by  Jesse  T.  Byler  at  the  church,  May  28, 
1964. 

Kuhns— Good.— Donald  Eugene  Kuhns,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and  Karen  June 
Good,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  by 
Harold  Eshleman  at  Weavers,  Aug.  29,  1964. 

Lahman— Williams.— Richard  Allen  Lahmati 
and  Betty  Sue  Williams,  both  of  Elkton  (Va.) 
cong.,  by  Harold  H.  Lahman,  father  of  the 
groom,  at  the  church,  Aug.  7,  1964. 

Landis— Warkentine.— Larry  S.  Landis,  Mel- 
linger  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Myrna  War- 
kentine, United  Mennonite  cong.,  Premont, 
Texas,  by  Sam  Swartz  at  the  church,  Aug.  14, 
1964. 

Mathis— Kropf.— Joseph  Daniel  Mathis  and 
Bertha  Marie  Kropf,  both  of  Hubbard,  Oreg., 
Zion  cong.,  by  David  W.  Mann  at  the  church, 
Sept.  4,  1964. 

Oesch— Hochstetler.— Duane  Oesch  and  Leona 
Hochstetler,  both  of  the  Mountain  View  cong., 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  by  J.  G.  Hochstetler  and  Har- 
old Hochstetler,  father  and  brother  of  the 
bride,  at  the  church,  Aug.  25,  1964. 

Pfeiffer— Stanley.— John  F.  Pfeiffer,  Palm  Har- 
bor, Fla.,  and  Jean  R.  Stanley,  Ida  Street  cong., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  by  H.  G.  Shearouse  at  Valdosta, 
Ga„  July  25,  1964. 

Rose  — Schlabach.  — Vernon  Rose,  Lowville, 
N.  Y.,  and  Doreen  R.  Schlabach,  Alden  (N.Y.) 
cong.,  by  David  P.  Beachy,  assisted  by  Vernon 
Zehr,  at  the  church,  July  11,  1964. 

Schmitt— Cash.— Carl  E.  Schmitt,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Carole  Eliza- 
beth Cash,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Christian  Science 
cong.,  by  Robert  N.  Johnson  at  First  Mennon- 
ite, Aug.  22,  1964. 

Showalter  — Collins.  — Donald  Eugene  Sho- 
walter,  Broadway,  Va.,  Trissels  cong.,  and  Mar- 
lene Collins,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Chicago  Ave- 
nue cong.,  by  Paul  M.  Lederach  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Chapel,  Charlottesville,  Va., 
Aug.  8,  1964. 

Snyder— Schultz.— Donald  Allen  Snyder,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Katherine 
Vera  Schultz,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by 
Herbert  Schultz,  brother  of  the  bride,  at  Poole, 
Aug.  29,  1964. 

Stjemholm  — Detwiler.  — Melvin  Ray  Stjern- 
holm,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  East  Holbrook  cong.,  and 
Carolyn  Detwiler,  Westover,  Md„  Holly  Grove 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  G.  Good  at  Holly  Grove, 
Aug.  29,  1964. 

Suter—Shantz.— Vernon  David  Suter,  Akron, 
Pa.,  and  Marlene  Shantz,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Erb 
Street  cong.,  by  J.  B.  Martin  at  Waterloo,  Sept. 
5,  1964. 

Tomlinson— Snider.— David  Tomlinson,  Galt, 
Ont.,  and  Grace  Snider,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  both 
of  the  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Robert  N. 
Johnson  at  the  church,  Aug.  29,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Charles,  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of  C.  Earl 
and  Anna  Mary  (Landis)  Charles,  Leola,  Pa., 
was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  March  8,  1945; 
died  by  drowning  while  wading  in  a pond  at 
the  Landis  Homes  Retirement  Community, 
where  she  was  employed,  July  20,  1964,  aged 
19  y.  4 m.  12  d.  Besides  her  parents,  she  is  sur- 
vived by  6 brothers  and  sisters  (Alta  Ruth— Mrs. 
Donald  J.  Sensenig,  Martha  L.,  Mahlon  L„ 
Paul  L.,  Esther  Lou,  and  Doris  Sue)  and  her 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  B.  Charles). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Landis  Valley 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  July 
23,  in  charge  of  Ira  D.  Landis,  Levi  M.  Weaver, 
and  Michael  N.  Wenger. 

Dettwiler,  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Elias  B.  and 
Ann  (Auker)  Reist,  was  born  in  Osceola  Co., 
Iowa,  July  16,  1890;  died  at  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
General  Hospital,  July  8,  1964;  aged  73  y.  11  m. 
22  d.  On  July  28,  1907,  she  was  married  to 
Noah  L.  Dettwiler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  5 daughters  and  3 sons  (Ruth  Buschert, 
Edna  Mellinger,  Alice  Zellars,  Dorcus  Boshart, 
Laura  Conway,  Paul,  Mahlon,  and  Elmer),  one 
sister  (Leah  Reinbold),  and  4 brothers  (Abe, 
Joel,  Ruben,  and  Irvin).  Two  children  died 
in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Denver.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Capitol  Mortuary,  July  13,  in 
charge  of  Marcus  Bishop  and  John  Ventura, 
interment  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Denver. 

Differ,  Robert  Edward,  son  of  Dorothy  (Hart- 
man) and  the  late  Rudy  H.  Differ,  was  born  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  March  19,  1931;  died  at 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Aug.  13,  1964;  aged  33  y.  4 m. 
25  d.  On  Dec.  21,  1951,  he  was  married  to 
Thelma  Erdene  Dunlap,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  and  one  son  (Kather- 
ine Marie,  Patricia  LeAnn,  Kellie  Jean,  and 
Robert  Edward,  Jr.),  one  sister  (Twilah— Mrs. 
J.  Harold  Buckwalter),  and  one  brother  (Mil- 
ford). He  was  baptized  at  the  Denbigh  Men- 
nonite Church  and  attended  the  Tabernacle 
Church,  Norfolk.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Aug.  17  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  in  charge 
of  Gene  Garrick  and  Amos  D.  Wenger,  Jr. 

Esch,  Sarah  Genettie,  daughter  of  Noah  and 
Terrace  (Stutsman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Howard 
Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  13,  1885,  died  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Troyer,  Aug.  26,  1964; 
aged  78  y.  10  m.  13  d.  On  March  25,  1906,  she 
was  married  to  Menno  Esch,  who  survives.  She 
faithfully  supported  her  husband  in  his  work 
as  bishop  of  the  church.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Mrs.  Lilly  Gillis,  Mrs.  Esther  Yoder, 
and  Mrs.  Ellen  Troyer),  5 sons  (Reuben,  Floyd, 
Chriss,  Ira,  and  Claude),  37  grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Jess  E.). 
One  daughter  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Fairview  (Mich.)  congrega- 
tion, where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  28, 
in  charge  of  Harvey  Handrich,  Floyd  Yoder, 
and  M.  S.  Steiner. 

Gehman,  Solomon,  son  of  David  and  Lavina 
(Good)  Gehman,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1895;  died  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Aug.  23,  1964;  aged  68  y.  10  m.  28  d.  On  Dec. 
17,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Kratz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 foster  chil- 
dren (Betty— Mrs.  Curtis  Landes,  Shirley— Mrs. 
Ronald  Souder,  and  Harry  Clinton),  2 sisters 
(Annie  Gehman  and  Fannie  Gehman),  2 broth- 
ers (Joel  and  Abram),  and  11  foster  grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a member  of  the  Bertolet  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Bally  Church, 
Aug.  27,  in  charge  of  Walter  L.  Alderfer. 

Gingerich,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Barbara  Meyer,  was  born  near  Zurich,  Ont., 
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Sept.  16,  1876;  died  at  the  Huronview  Home, 
Clinton,  Ont.,  Aug.  19,  1964;  aged  87  y.  11  m. 

3 d.  On  Feb.  1,  1898,  she  was  married  to  David 
Gingerich,  who  died  Jan.  1,  1953.  One  daugh- 
ter, 5 sisters,  and  3 brothers  also  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Jacob),  5 
grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren.  For 
many  years  she  had  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Zurich  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  22,  in  charge  of  Orval  Jantzi  and 
Gordon  Schrag;  interment  in  Goshen  Line 
Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Winford  Gene,  son  of  Clyde 
and  Maxine  (Weldy)  Hershberger,  was  born  at 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Nov.  5,  1937;  died  in  a traffic 
accident  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  July  17,  1964;  aged 
26  y.  8 m.  12  d.  On  Aug.  24,  1957,  he  was 
married  to  Rosa  Mae  Stauffer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Marcella  Joy  and 
Kent  Allen),  his  parents,  4 sisters  (Carolyn— 
Mrs.  Glenn  Miller,  Mary  Ellen— Mrs.  Richard 
Miller,  Sharon— Mrs.  Robert  Hooley,  and  Ro- 
setta), one  brother  (Wilbur),  and  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Weldy  and  Mrs.  Wilma 
Hershberger).  He  was  a member  of  the  East 
Goshen  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  July  20,  conducted  by  Irvin  Detwiler  and 
John  Yoder. 

Histand,  Emma  W.,  daughter  of  Abram  O. 
and  Emma  (Wismer)  Histand,  was  born  near 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  April  17,  1915;  died  at  her 
home,  Doylestown,  May  2.  1964;  aged  49  y. 
15  d.  Surviving  are  7 sisters  and  2 brothers 
(Katie— Mrs.  Abraham  Kooker,  Elizabeth— Mrs. 
Abram  Hunsberger,  Martha— Mrs.  Wilmer  Alt- 
house,  Paul  W.,  Esther— Mrs.  Clarence  Hel- 
mut!), Maggie,  Anna,  Nelson,  and  Clara— Mrs. 
Menno  Sell).  One  brother  and  one  sister  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Trevose  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Doylestown  Church,  May  6,  in  charge  of 
Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Joseph  L.  Gross. 

Hoover,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  John  and 
Barbara  Meyer,  was  born  in  York  Co.,  Ont., 
May  4,  1871;  died  at  her  home,  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  Aug.  19,  1964,  aged  93  y.  3 m.  15  d.  On 
Jan.  30,  1894,  she  was  married  to  Ralph  Hoov- 
er, who  died  in  Aug.,  1961.  Surviving  is  one 
daughter  (Magdalena— Mrs.  Albert  Hoover). 
Three  brothers  and  2 sisters  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Wideman 
congregation.  Funeral  services  were  held  from 
the  home,  Aug.  22,  in  charge  of  Lome  Burk- 
holder, with  interment  in  Wideman  Cemetery. 

Komhaus,  Benjamin  H.,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Lavina  (Nice)  Komhaus,  was  born  at  Roseland, 
La.,  Oct.  21,  1897;  died  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
Aug.  2,  1964;  aged  66  y.  9 m.  12  d.  On  Dec. 
22,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Brunk,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  and 

4 sons  (Leona— Mrs.  Robert  Schaefer,  Jr.,  Ann 
—Mrs.  Roy  Driver,  Glen,  Franklin,  John,  and 
Benjamin,  Jr.).  He  was  a member  of  the  War- 
wick River  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  5,  in  charge  of  Truman  H.  Brunk 
and  John  H.  Shenk. 

Kreider,  Adelia  May,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Maria  (Kindig)  Stover,  was  born  in  Medina  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  2,  1887;  died  Aug.  17,  1964;  aged 
76  y.  8 m.  15  d.  On  Nov.  26,  1908,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Lloyd  S.  Kreider,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  and  one  daughter  (Leon- 
ard, Carl,  Don,  Robert,  and  Ruth— Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Heatwole),  22  grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Carl),  and  one  sister  (Myrta  Stover).  One 
brother  preceded  her  in  death.  In  Nov.,  1958, 
the  Kreiders  and  the  Ira  Newcomers,  who  were 
married  in  a double  ceremony,  celebrated  a 
double  golden  wedding  anniversary.  Her  pass- 
ing marks  the  first  death  in  the  two  families. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Aug.  19,  in  charge  of  James 
Steiner  and  Aden  J.  Yoder. 

Kurtz,  Jonathan  H.,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Martha  (Zook)  Kurtz,  was  born  at  New  Wilm- 


ington, Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1880,  died  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1964;  aged  83  y.  10  m.  18  d.  He 
was  married  to  Martha  Zook,  who  died  in  1945. 
On  March  13,  1948,  he  was  married  to  Keturah 
L.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
foster  daughter  (Lela— Mrs.  Clarence  Kauff- 
man), 2 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchil- 
dren. One  daughter  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Locust  Grove  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  29,  in 
charge  of  John  B.  Zook  and  Erie  Renno. 

Landes,  Abram  M.,  son  of  Jacob  G.  and 
Lydia  (Moyer)  Landes,  was  born  in  Lower  Sal- 
ford Twp.,  Pa.,  April  8,  1886;  died  at  North 
Penn  Hospital,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1964; 
aged  78  y.  4 m.  10  d.  On  Feb.  27,  1909,  he 
was  married  to  Ella  B.  Moyer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  foster  daughter  (Eliza- 
beth—Mrs.  Newton  Moyer),  9 foster  grand- 
children, and  14  foster  great-grandchildren. 
One  foster  daughter  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  22,  in 
charge  of  Leroy  Godshall  and  Curtis  Bergey. 

Landis,  Emma  G.,  daughter  of  Erwin  Y.  and 
Sallie  (Gehman)  Rice,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  June  15,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  April 
16,  1964;  aged  50  y.  10  m.  1 d.  On  Oct.  5,  1940, 
she  was  married  to  Norman  R.  Landis,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  her  mother,  one 
daughter  (Sara  Ann),  2 foster  children  (Diane 
and  Walter  Madford),  3 sisters  (Edna,  Mrs. 
Frank  Moyer,  and  Mary),  and  one  brother 
(Howard).  She  was  a member  of  the  Perkasie 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Deep  Run  Church,  April  19,  in  charge  of  Wil- 
son Overholt  and  James  M.  Lapp. 

Lehman,  Ada  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  19,  1877;  died  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Rolena  Emmert,  Sweet 
Home,  Oreg.,  Aug.  28,  1964;  aged  87  y.  7 m. 
9 d.  On  Dec.  21,  1901,  she  was  married  to 
Henry  C.  Lehman,  who  died  in  1941.  Besides 
her  daughter  Rolena— Mrs.  Ivan  Emmert,  she 
is  survived  by  one  other  daughter  (Ruth— Mrs. 
Walter  McDowell),  3 sons  (Ernest  G.,  Harold 
R„  and  Elwood  H.),  3 brothers  (Martin,  David, 
and  Jonathan),  3 sister  (Mrs.  Anna  Weaver, 
Mrs.  Salome  Blough,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Hersh- 
berger), 16  grandchildren,  and  21  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Sweet  Home 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 
31,  in  charge  of  Orie  Roth  and  A.  C.  Siebert. 


Lehman,  Pearl  Ellen,  daughter  of  Bishop 
Nicholas  and  Amanda  (Bender)  Roth,  was  born 
at  Milford,  Nebr.,  June  26,  1904;  died  of  can- 
cer at  fofield  (Alta.)  Municipal  Hospital,  Aug. 
24,  1964;  aged  60  y.  1 m.  29  d.  On  Nov.  25, 
1923,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  W.  Lehman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Hilda— Mrs.  Fred  Parser),  4 sons  (Earl,  Harley, 
Marvin,  and  Larry),  3 brothers  (Dave,  Lee, 
and  Earl),  2 sisters  (Lydia— Mrs.  John  B.  Stauf- 
fer and  Alta),  and  13  grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Salem  Church,  Tofield,  Alta., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  26,  in 
charge  of  Harold  R.  Boettger  and  M.  D.  Stutz- 
man. 

Miller,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Daniel  J.  and  Bar- 
bara (Bontrager)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  27,  1881;  died  at  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Sept.  2,  1964;  aged  83  y.  6 d.  On  Dec.  3,  1903, 
she  was  married  to  Sam  W.  Miller,  who  died 
Sept.  12,  1958.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  and 
one  son  (Mary— Mrs.  John  Yoder,  Amy— Mrs. 
Roy  Miller,  and  Daniel),  4 grandchildren,  and 
4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Sunnyside  C.M.  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  5,  in  charge  of  David 
L.  Yoder  and  Morris  Swartzendruber;  inter- 
ment in  Upper  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Clara,  daughter  of  William  C.  and 
Mary  Ann  (Moyer)  Moyer,  was  born  at  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  May  22,  1884,  died  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1964; 
aged  80  y.  3 m.  13  d.  On  Nov.  16,  1907,  she 
was  married  to  Samuel  Arthur  Myers,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  brother  and  one 
sister  (Norman  M.  Moyer  and  Della  Hunsick- 
er).  One  son  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  7,  in 
charge  of  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr. 

Troyer,  Nora,  daughter  of  Jacob  J.  and  Sarah 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Lagrange,  Ind., 
Nov.  30,  1891;  died  of  cancer  Aug.  26,  1964; 
aged  72  y.  8 m.  27  d.  On  March  25,  1916,  she 
was  married  to  James  Troyer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Samuel,  Glada, 
and  Goldie— Mrs.  Robert  Lambright),  one  step- 
daughter (Dorothy— Mrs.  David  Kropf),  one 
sister  (Artie— Mrs.  Percy  Miller),  and  2 brothers 
(O  J.  and  John  S.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Shore  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Aug.  28,  in  charge  of  O.  H.  Hooley  and  Homer 
J.  Miller. 


THE  CRYING  HEART 
by  Clara  Bernice  Miller 

An  account  of  God's  dealings  with  an  Amish 
girl  during  times  of  suffering  and  disappoint- 
ment. Here  you  have  youth,  romance,  tragedy, 
and  dedicated  living  all  in  one  story.  The 
Amish  come  alive,  not  as  odd  religious  freaks, 
but  as  a people.  This  is  a story  in  which  the 
reader  will  see  Christianity  as  something  more 
than  profession.  Witnessing  and  committed  liv- 
ing are  presented  as  a natural  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  $3.50 
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Yoder,  George  Ernest,  son  of  Christian  J. 
and  Amanda  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  near 
Fort  Hill,  Pa.,  April  21,  1902;  died  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Morgantown,  W.  Va„  April 
18,  1964;  aged  61  y.  11  m.  28  d.  On  June  3, 
1928,  he  was  married  to  Lena  Bender,  who 
died  Nov.  3,  1955.  Surviving  are  3 sons  and  5 
daughters  (Richard  Bruce,  David  Harvey, 
Omar  Christian,  Miriam  Irene,  Ida  Idella, 


Eleanor  Amanda,  Freda  Elizabeth,  and  Delilah 
Rosanna).  3 brothers  and  4 sisters  (Norman, 
William,  Allen,  Mrs.  Annie  Wisseman,  Amelia, 
Luella,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Miller).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Springs  Church,  in  charge  of  Roy  and  Walter 
Otto  and  Paul  H.  Yoder;  burial  in  Oak  Dale 
Cemetery. 


Forced  Off  the  Fence! 

By  Raymond  L.  Cox 


The  “Tricolor”  has  not  always  been  the 
flag  of  France. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  which  in  three  wide  vertical 
stripes  constitute  the  colors  of  that  country. 
But  it  has  not  always  been  so.  The  ban- 
ner of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  plain 
white.  The  tricolor  first  appeared  during 
the  struggle  between  die  French  monarchy 
and  the  republicans  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

At  first  the  conflict  proved  indecisive.  Un- 
certainty as  to  which  side  would  win  kept 
many  partisans  “on  the  fence.” 

Many  Parisians  sought  to  conciliate  both 
sides.  One  citizen  pinned  a cockade  of  the 
king's  color  under  the  right  lapel  of  his  coat 
and  the  tricolor  of  the  republicans  under 
his  left  lapel.  When  he  greeted  a royalist, 
he  uncovered  the  Bourbon  banner  and  ex- 
claimed, "Long  live  King  Louis!"  But  when 
he  encountered  a republican  revolutionary, 
he  exposed  the  tricolor  and  shouted,  “Long 
live  the  republic!” 

The  device  worked  well  for  a while,  but 
one  day  the  Frenchman  found  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  had  to  choose  between 
the  two.  He  had  to  make  an  irrevocable  de- 
cision. For  the  strife  between  parties  waxed 
so  hot  that  indifference  and  indecision  be- 
came impossible! 

Consistently  the  history  of  man's  relation- 
ship with  God  repeats  the  tendency  toward 
indecision  on  die  part  of  many  and  the 
consequent,  inevitable  demand  for  a deci- 
sion one  way  or  another. 

Many  imagine  that  in  Elijah's  day  the 
Israelites  had  deserted  Jehovah  to  embrace 
Jezebel’s  imported  idol  from  Phoenicia, 
Baal. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Israel- 
ites still  professed  to  honor  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  They  would 
have  stoutly  resisted  any  advice  to  abandon 
Jehovah.  Their  sin  lay  in  their  acceptance 
of  Baal  not  as  a substitute  god  but  as  an- 
other god,  a god  whom  they  hoped  would 
do  things  for  them  that  Jehovah  hitherto 
had  not  performed. 

In  the  crucial  contest  on  Carmel's  sum- 
mit, Elijah  did  not  reproach  the  people  for 
deserting  Jehovah.  Rather,  he  challenged. 
How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions” 


(I  Kings  18:21)  ? The  Hebrew  puts  it  pic- 
turesquely, "How  long  limp  ye  between  two 
opinions?”  The  prophet  portrayed  the 
Israelites  limping  back  and  forth  between 
devotion  to  Jehovah  and  homage  to  Baal. 

Elijah  proposed  the  Israelites  end  their 
indecision.  “If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow 
him,”  commanded  the  prophet.  “But  if 
Baal  [be  God],  then  follow  him”  (I  Kings 
18:21). 

For  years  the  Israelites  had  limped  be- 
tween the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  and  die 
shrines  of  Baal,  offering  their  sacrifices,  per- 
forming the  various  rituals.  Elijah’s  pro- 
posal that  they  choose  one  god  for  worship 
sounded  like  a novelty.  Not  until  Elijah 
executed  a demonstration  of  Jehovah’s  pres- 
ence and  power,  and  Baal’s  absence,  im- 
potency,  and  failure,  would  the  Israelites 
abandon  their  double-minded  indecision. 

There  may  have  been  room  atop  the 
Greeks’  Mount  Olympus  for  many  deities. 
Zeus  was  willing  to  coexist  with  Apollo, 
Hermes,  Ares,  and  innumerable  lesser  gods. 
But  there  is  no  room  in  the  real  heaven  for 
any  but  Jehovah!  Few  civilized  individuals 
worship  actual  idols  today,  but  indecision 
abounds  even  in  Christian  circles. 

Jesus,  for  example,  proclaimed,  "No  man 
can  serve  two  masters  for  either  he  will  hate 
the  one,  and  love  the  other;  or  else  he  will 
hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  [money].” 
Notice  that  Jesus  did  not  say,  “Ye  cannot 
have  God  and  money,”  but  "Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon”  (Matt.  6:24). 

Inevitably  indecision  must  end.  A choice 
must  be  made.  When  the  rich  young  ruler 
was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  a de- 
cision on  the  spot  between  his  God  and  his 
gold,  he  made  the  wrong  choice.  “He 
turned  away”  from  Christ  and  continued 
down  the  broad  road  that  leads  to  destruc- 
tion. He  claimed  he  was  keeping  all  the 
commandments,  but  by  his  actions  he  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  breaking  the  very 
first:  “Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  be- 
fore me”  (Ex.  20:3).  His  idols  were  his 
“great  possessions.”  He  limped  between 
two  opinions,  God  and  gold,  for  a while, 
but  when  forced  off  the  fence  he  kept  his 
possessions  and  lost  his  soul. 

Others,  when  confronted  with  inevitable 


choice,  make  the  right  decision.  Zacchaeus 
offered  restitution  to  all  he  had  wronged 
and  offered  besides  a large  portion  of  his 
fortune  to  help  the  poor. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  riches  are 
incompatible  with  righteousness.  All  rich 
men  are  not  sinners  and  all  poor  men  are 
not  saints.  It  is  not  money  itself,  but  the 
inordinate  love  of  money  which  is  the  root 
of  all  kinds  of  evil.  Where  a man  does  not 
idolize  his  wealth,  God  very  often  will  make 
no  demands  that  he  unload  it  beyond  gen- 
erosity in  its  stewardship. 

The  most  important  decision  confronting 
a creature  pertains  to  his  redemptive  rela- 
tionship with  God.  All  men  are  sinners, 
and  require  a Saviour.  God  has  provided 
salvation,  but  its  application  is  neither 
automatic  nor  universal.  Christ  died  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  but  His  atonement 
must  be  appropriated  personally  before  any 
benefit  therefrom  accrues  to  the  sinner. 

There  are  many  terms  and  expressions 
used  to  describe  the  manner  a man  lays 
hold  of  salvation.  We  may  call  it  conver- 
sion, a born-again  experience,  believing  on 
Jesus,  or  a decision  for  Christ.  It  does  not 
matter  what  we  call  it.  The  important  thing 
is  to  experience  it. 

Thousands  express  their  intentions  even- 
tually to  be  saved,  but  they  delay  their 
actual  decision.  You  will  pardon  my  refer- 
ence to  the  cliche,  “The  road  to  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions.”  Intentions 
never  took  anyone  to  heaven  but  they  have 
tobogganed  multitudes  to  perdition,  for  a 
delayed  intention  to  be  saved  ultimately 
very  easily  modulates  into  a decision  not 
to  be  saved  at  all,  unconscious  though  that 
decision  may  be  to  the  individual. 

A short  distance  west  of  Mount  Zion, 
near  the  Jaffa  Gate  of  Old  Jerusalem,  stands 
a small  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  watershed. 
The  land  lies  so  level  that  rain  falling  from 
the  sky  lingers,  seemingly  at  a loss  which 
way  to  drain. 

The  waters,  however,  finally  must  go 
their  way;  some  of  it  drains  toward  the  west 
side  and  eventually  reaches  the  plain  of 
Sharon  where  it  contributes  to  the  fabulous 
fertility  of  the  region.  But  much  of  the 
water  which  falls  on  this  terrace  drains  off 
the  opposite  side,  descending  through 
Tophet,  the  valley  of  Hinnom  whose  fires 
in  the  Bible  are  a type  of  hell,  until  the 
water  finally  reaches  the  Dead  Sea,  where, 
as  one  has  philosophized,  “it  brings  forth 
the  apples  of  Sodom.” 

The  name  of  this  terrace  is  the  “Terrace 
of  Indecision.” 

Men  may  try  to  linger  on  the  terrace  of 
indecision  spiritually.  They  may  sport  the 
colors  of  both  godliness  and  iniquity.  But 
eventually  they  are  compelled  to  choose. 

Are  you  limping  between  conflicting  de- 
votions? Jehovah  is  God.  Elijah  would  tell 
you,  “Follow  Him!”  Jesus  is  a great  Saviour. 
Follow  Him! 
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ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


A dedicated  group  of  4,000  young  people 
distributed  over  900,000  Scriptures  in  the 
homes  of  Detroit  and  its  suburbs  from 
March  28  to  April  4.  This  enormous  pro- 
gram was  initiated  by  Detroit  Bible  College 
students  and  city  churchmen. 

# # * 

A unique  high-school  system  will  operate 
this  fall  in  Estevan,  Saskatchewan.  Roman 
Catholics  will  have  their  own  separate  high 
school  but  it  will  be  run  by  the  public  high 
school  board.  The  school  will  have  its  own 
religious  instructors,  but  the  public  school 
board  will  collect  the  taxes,  pay  all  expens- 
es, and  hire  the  teachers. 

* * • 

There  are  some  2,100  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
in  India,  about  700  of  them  working  in 
Kerala,  T.  N.  Sanderson,  assistant  manager 
for  India  of  the  Watchtower  Bible  Society 
of  New  York,  said  in  Kottayam,  India. 

* * # 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey 
said  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  that  "neighborly  re- 
quests" in  drugstores,  newsstands,  and  can- 
dy stores  to  rid  the  racks  of  pornography 
are  the  most  effective  method  to  combat  a 
flood  of  objectionable  literature.  He  spoke 
at  a forum  sponsored  by  the  Co-ordinating 
Committee  of  the  Holy  Name  Societies  of 
New  Jersey.  "The  message  can  be  gotten 
over  effectively  as  one  father  to  another,  as 
one  decent  neighbor  to  another,”  he  said. 

* * * 

Those  who  stir  racial  hatred  and  riots 
are  only  “a  minimal  percentage  of  the 
thousands  of  wonderful  Negro  parents  who 
work  hard  and  honorably  to  rear  their  chil- 
dren in  virtue  and  worthy  citizenship,”  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Buffalo  said. 

# * * 

One  half  of  the  men  who  enter  the  min- 
istry of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Syn- 
od make  their  decision  to  do  so  before  they 
are  eleven  years  old,  a synod  official  re- 
vealed at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Because  of  this, 
he  urged  pastors  and  laymen  to  recruit 
youth  for  the  ministry  at  an  early  age. 

* * * 

Christian  Century,  a leading  Protestant 
journal,  has  described  Pope  Paul  Vi’s  first 
encyclical,  Ecclesiam  Suam,  as  a "dull,  cau- 
tious” document  which  summons  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  to  self-contemplation 
and  indicates  "the  creaking  of  closing  win- 
dows, the  silencing  of  dialogues.” 

A featured  editorial  in  the  Aug.  26  issue 
of  the  ecumenical  weekly  published  in  Chi- 
cago struck  notes  of  both  "sorrow  and  dis- 
may” at  the  encyclical  and  "hope”  that  it 
will  not  be  a stumbling  block  to  Christian 
unity  efforts. 

« * * 

Communist  authorities  are  worried  about 
the  continued  influence  of  the  churches, 


especially  among  young  people,  according 
to  an  East  German  publication.  Zeitschrift 
Fiir  Philosophic  (Journal  for  Philosophy) 
declared  in  an  article  that  the  policy  of  the 
church  is  “modern,  psychologically  well- 
balanced,  and  effective.  The  church  takes 
care  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
youths.” 

It  also  claimed  the  church  is  gaining  new 
followers  through  cultural  activities  and 
called  for  intensification  of  the  atheist  cam- 
paign among  East  German  youths  “to  coun- 
ter the  influence  of  the  church.” 

* * * 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  has 
given  the  German-language  Evangelical 
congregation  in  Addis  Ababa  a large  build- 
ing site  for  a church  and  a parish  hall.  Con- 
struction of  the  church  will  begin  immedi- 
ately with  financial  aid  from  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany. 

The  German-language  congregation  com- 
prises believers  of  German,  Austrian,  and 
Swiss  origin.  They  are  served  by  mission- 
aries of  the  West  German  Hermannsburg 
Missionary  Society. 

# # # 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  will  hold  a sec- 
ond crusade  at  West  Berlin,  Oct.  16-23, 
1966,  it  was  announced  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  of  Berlin.  The  Alliance  will  spon- 
sor the  event,  as  it  did  in  1960.  A world 
evangelism  conference  is  planned  immedi- 
ately following  the  crusade,  with  some  2,000 
evangelistic  workers  to  take  part. 

• * * 

Norman  Pell,  formerly  director  of  evan- 
gelism of  the  Baptist  Union  of  the  State  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  and  national  director  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  has  become  a full-time 
member  of  the  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic 
Crusade  Team.  The  evangelist,  Mr.  Pell 
said,  “recently  estimated  that  he  has  now 
received  enough  invitations  for  150  years.” 
* * * 

The  “cigarette  scare”  appears  to  be  all 
but  over.  For  the  first  time  this  year  sales 
are  appreciably  above  the  corresponding 
month  of  1963,  according  to  a report  issued 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Evidence 
of  this  stems  from  the  fact  that  June’s  sale 
of  cigarettes  is  8.5  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

• * • 

The  world  is  experiencing  three  revolu- 
tions and  the  church  is  dealing  adequately 
with  any  of  them,  the  public  relations  di- 
rector of  the  National  Lutheran  Council 
charged  in  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Johnson  of  New  York,  in  a 


talk  to  the  Minnesota  Synodical  unit  of 
Lutheran  Church  Women,  listed  the  revolu- 
tions as  technological,  social,  and  political. 

"The  church  is  not  geared  in  theology  or 
teaching  to  the  new  world  of  science,”  Dr. 
Johnson  declared.  “It  is  content  to  teach 
in  prescientific  thought  and  forms,  with  the 
result  that  many  Christian  young  people 
exposed  to  the  scientific  way  of  looking  at 
the  world  throw  out  their  faith  with  the 
narrow  and  outmoded  interpretation  of  the 
universe.” 

# « » 

An  “each  one  win  one”  policy  was  ad- 
vocated at  Louisville,  Ky„  at  the  Youth 
Convention  of  the  Church  of  God  (Ander- 
son, Ind.)  as  the  means  of  implementing  the 
theme  of  the  meeting:  "Our  Mission  in  a 
Wider  World.”  Mel  White,  24-year-old 
president  of  the  youth  organization,  called 
on  the  young  people  to  do  “simply  what  we 
know  to  do”  to  improve  the  world. 

“What  would  happen  if  5,000  of  us  would 
win  one  friend  to  Christ  each  year,  and 
encourage  them  to  win  one?”  he  asked.  “By 
1974  . . . the  church  would  be  enriched  by 
over  5 million  new  Christians.” 

* * * 

Firmer  parental  discipline  and  home  life 
built  around  prayer  and  Christian  applica- 
tion of  Biblical  precepts  were  recommended 
by  a Protestant  journal  as  an  antidote  to 
rising  juvenile  delinquency.  In  an  editorial 
in  its  Aug.  28  issue,  Christianity  Today  de- 
clared that  "whether  they  recognize  it  or 
not”  parents  exert  greater  influence  on  chil- 
dren than  any  other  single  force. 

The  magazine  links  the  1 1 per  cent  in- 
crease in  juvenile  crimes  throughout  the 
country  over  the  past  year  to  what  it  terms 
the  “revolution”  of  the  American  family 
and  home.  "The  integrity  of  the  American 
home,  using  the  word  ‘integrity’  in  its  root 
sense  of  wholeness,  has  been  breached,”  it 
said.  “The  God-fearing  family  that  united 
parents  and  children  in  a common  life  in 
the  home  no  longer  characterizes  our  na- 
tion.” 

Although  Americans  have  “greater  leisure 
for  true  home  life  than  ever  before,  we  have 
less  home  life  than  ever  before,”  it  charged. 

# # # 

Recent  population  statistics  issued  by  the 
Indian  government  list  the  following  major 
religious  groups:  Hindus,  83.5  per  cent: 
Muslims,  1 1 per  cent;  Christians,  2.4  per 
cent;  Sikhs,  1.7  per  cent;  Buddhists,  0.7 
per  cent;  Jains,  0.4  per  cent.  Of  the  Chris- 
tians, 55  per  cent  were  reported  to  be 
Catholics,  35  per  cent  Protestants,  and  10 
per  cent  Orthodox, 
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Stewardship  of  the  Gospel 

By  John  H.  Mosemann 

I am  debtor  ...  to  the  Greeks  . . . Barbarians  . . . wise  . . . unwise.  . . . 
I am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel.  . . . For  I am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  . . .” 

Our  annual  mission  board  meetings  have  become  springs  of 
inspiration  for  our  church  life.  This  is  excellent,  but  not  enough. 

These  meetings  should  become  workshops  in  mission.  Each  of 
us  ought  to  come  to  grips  with  the  hard  realism  of  our  task.  How  well 
are  we  fulfilling  our  mission  in  and  to  this  generation?  Do  the  things 
we  are  doing  relate  vitally  to  Christ’s  plan  for  building  His  church 
in  the  1960’s? 

What  are  we  doing  to  express  meaningful  and  redemptive  faith 
in  Christ  through  evangelism  at  home  and  overseas  in  the  areas  of 
missions,  relief  and  service,  radio  and  literature,  health  and  welfare? 

Our  involvement  in  these  ministries  is,  we  believe,  Christ’s  will 
for  us  today.  But  as  a mission  board,  and  as  a brotherhood,  we  need 
to  see  that  our  activities  and  services  are  rooted  deeply  in  Christian 
mission,  and  that  they  do  not  become  ends  in  themselves.  What  we 
discover  as  our  calling  dare  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  mission  of  the 
entire  Christian  community  — our  institutions,  congregations,  and 
homes. 

I invite  you  to  a restudy  and  reevaluation  both  of  the  gospel  and  of 
our  stewardship  of  it.  By  that  I would  anticipate  neither  a careless  and 
chronic  introspection  nor  a wooden  insistence  that  the  faith  permits 
no  fresh  consideration  either  of  content  or  of  method.  We  carry  respon- 
sibility in  this  generation. 

We  dare  not  insist  that  our  understanding  of  the  Gospel  and  how 
it  should  be  transmitted  is  a closed  chapter.  To  do  so  would  be  like  a 
stagecoach  operator  insisting  that  there  is  no  better  means  of  trans- 
portation than  a horse-drawn  coach.  This  once  essential  service  has 
become  a mere  curiosity  simply  by  the  turn  of  the  decades. 

The  church  can  say  the  same  right  words,  in  the  same  accepted 
and  hardened  patterns,  and  be  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
supposed  listeners  have  neither  the  apparatus  nor  the  wavelength  with 
which  to  hear.  A preacher  might  be  completely  sincere,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  preach  when  everyone,  including  the  sexton,  has  gone  home 
would  be  a foolish  example  of  irrelevancy.  (Continued  on  page  844) 


jj?  FIELD  NOTES 

New  Every-Home-Plan  churches  for  Gos- 
pel Herald:  Calvary  Mennonite,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Mt.  Pleasant,  Martinsville, 
Ind.;  Bethany,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.; 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  Burton,  Ohio;  Farmington, 
Ohio;  Greeley,  Colo. 

Stanley  C.  Shenk,  Souderton,  Pa.,  was 
scheduled  to  teach  two  Monday  evening 
college  credit  classes  on  an  extension  basis 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  at  the 
House  of  Friendship,  Bronx,  New  York 
City,  beginning  Sept.  28. 

District  Bible  Conference,  Landisville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  17,  18.  Instructor  is  J.  Otis  Yoder, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Annual  meeting  at  Mountain  View,  Mt. 

Holly  Springs,  Pa.,  Oct.  4.  Speakers:  Earl 
Mosemann,  Roy  Graybill,  John  C.  Rohrer, 
and  Edwin  Gehman. 

Education  meeting,  Philhaven  Hospital 
Chapel,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  was  held  Sept.  24. 
Speaker  was  Dr.  Samuel  Saltzer. 

Kansas  All  Mennonite  Women’s  meeting, 
Convention  Hall,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  be- 
ginning at  10:00  a.m.,  Oct.  1. 

Howard  Zehr,  Hesston,  Kans.,  in  a stew- 
ardship emphasis  meeting  weekend,  Oct.  29 
to  Nov.  1,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Lancaster  Area  Chapter  of  the  Mennon- 
ite Teachers'  Association,  Oct.  16,  at  Locust 
Grove  Elementary  School,  Smoketown,  Pa., 
7:30  p.m.  There  will  be  an  important  busi- 
ness meeting  and  a special  feature  on  spe- 
cial education  today. 

C.  F.  Derstine,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  at  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  Nov.  10;  in  a Bible  Conference, 
Nov.  6-8,  at  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Cresap- 
town,  Md. 

John  Rudy,  Biglerville,  Pa.,  at  Bethany, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Nov.  22.  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Bethany,  Dec.  13. 

Leonard  Garber,  formerly  of  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  was  installed  Sept.  12  as  pastor 
of  the  Sunnyside  congregation,  Dunlap. 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  who 
serves  the  congregation  as  bishop.  Bro. 
Garber’s  address  is  4406  Myers  Ave.,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  He  will  be  giving  one-half  time 
to  the  congregation  and  attending  Goshen 
College  with  an  eleven-hour  load. 

Ray  Keim,  social  worker  at  Oaklawn 
Psychiatric  Center,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  serving 
as  interim  pastoral  assistant  at  Pleasant 
View  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  He  began  his 
pastoral  duties  Sept.  13. 

Emery  Hochstetler  was  called  by  the  voice 
of  the  church  and  licensed  as  minister  on 
Sept.  6 to  serve  as  assistant  pastor  for  one 
year  at  the  West  Union  Church,  Parnell, 
Iowa. 

Charles  L.  Heatwole,  Linville,  Va.,  was 


ordained  to  the  ministry  and  Roy  F.  Good, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  deacon  for  Central  District  of  the 
Virginia  Conference.  They  are  assigned  to 
the  Beldor  and  Sandy  Bottom  churches. 
The  ordinations  took  place  Sept.  13,  at 
Weavers  Church.  Mahlon  L.  Blosser  di- 
rected the  service  and  gave  the  charge. 
Lloyd  S.  Horst  preached  the  ordination 
sermon,  and  Franklin  B.  Weaver  led  the 
devotional  meditation. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Glen 
Allan,  Ont.;  three  at  Martinsburg,  Pa.; 
three  at  Springdale,  Waynesboro,  Va.;  one 
at  Moorepark,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.;  nine 
at  Roselawn,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Change  of  address:  Joe  Esh  from  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  to  Route  1,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 
John  L.  Ropp  from  Nashwauk,  Minn.,  to 
Route  3,  Rochester,  Minn.  Phone:  507 
282-1253.  J.  Ross  Goodall  from  Tampa, 
Fla.,  to  755  17th  Ave.,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33704.  Elmer  D.  Leaman  from  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa.,  to  Sadsburyville,  Pa.  19369. 
Phone:  215  857-5835.  J.  Paul  Sauder  from 
Salunga,  Pa.,  to  203  W.  Woodlawn,  Tampa 
3,  Fla. 


Evangelistic  Meetings 

Howard  Zehr,  Hesston,  Kans.,  at  Crystal 
Springs,  Kans.,  Nov.  2-9.  Nelson  Landis, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Landisville,  Pa.,  Oct.  21 
to  Nov.  1.  Glen  Sell,  Columbia,  Pa.,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Pa.,  beginning  Oct.  4. 
James  Harris,  Anderson,  S.C.,  at  Newlin- 
ville,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-18. 

Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Meta- 
mora,  111.,  Nov.  1-8.  Joe  Esh,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  at  First  Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  25  to  Oct.  4.  Omar  Kurtz,  Oley,  Pa., 
at  North  Clinton,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Oct.  18- 
25.  Rufus  Horst,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  at 
Wood  River,  Nebr.,  beginning  Sept.  28. 

Robert  Detweiler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Erb 
Street,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Nov.  4-8.  Paul  Eber- 
sole,  Annville,  Pa.,  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Oct. 
4-11.  Raymond  Erb,  Elora,  Ont.,  at  Baden, 
Ont.,  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  1. 

Ivan  Weaver,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Hudson 
Lake,  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  Oct.  1-4.  Harry 
Y.  Shetler,  David&ville,  Pa.,  at  Midland, 
Mich.,  Oct.  4-11.  Ivins  Steinhauer,  Bridge- 
port, Pa.,  at  Bethel,  Blountstown,  Fla., 
Sept.  18-27. 


Calendar 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 
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$ EDITORIAL 

The  True  Function 


John  Heuss,  in  a thought-provoking 
message  on  “The  True  Function  of  a 
Christian  Church,”  says  some  stimulat- 
ing and  searching  things.  He  says,  “I 
believe  evidence  can  be  seen  that  the 
true  function  of  the  parish  church  is 
obscured  today  by  the  attitude  most 
men  have  toward  the  church’s  proper 
and  constant  claim  that  the  Christian 
religion  alone  can  save  the  world.  The 
average  American  is  not  impressed  with 
this  claim  at  all.  The  reason  is  that  he 
simply  cannot  imagine  the  local  church 
in  his  community  in  any  such  heroic  or 
revolutionary  role.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  the  very  picture  he  has  in  his 
mind  of  organized  Christianity  in  ac- 
tion is  that  of  a local  church  on  Main 
Street.  If  what  goes  on  there  is  a sample 
of  how  the  world  is  going  to  be  saved, 
we  can  hardly  blame  him  if  he  fails  to 
be  impressed.” 

Such  a statement  produces  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling.  And  well  it  might. 
About  all  many  communities  know 
about  the  church  is  that  it  has  in  its 
membership  some  nice  people.  And  the 
churches  themselves  are  fairly  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  uncritical  tendency  to 
mistake  all  kinds  of  activity  for  spirit- 
ual attainments. 

Why  should  a world  be  struck  with 
the  church’s  claim  that  it  holds  a world- 
shaking and  world-saving  message  if 
that  message  does  not  reach  out  to  shake 
and  save  souls  outside  its  doors?  There 
are  congregations,  you  know,  which  do 
not  add  one  member  from  the  world  in 
twelve  months.  And  the  message  seems 
to  have  little  impact  upon  the  regular 
attendants  for  the  most  part.  At  least 
nothing  very  revolutionary  or  earth- 
shaking  takes  place.  It  would  seem,  ac- 
cording to  Acts,  that  the  fire  is  realized 
among  believers  before  unbelievers,  and 
that  the  assembly  of  the  saints  must  be 
shaken  before  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity will  be. 

No  doubt  we  are  past  due  to  look  at 
what  really  are  the  characteristics  of  the 


church.  Maybe  new  church  buildings, 
larger  collections,  promotional  ven- 
tures, organizational  perfection,  and 
popular  programs  are  not  necessarily 
marks  of  the  true  church  at  all. 

When  we  look  at  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  church  in  Acts  2:42-47,  we 
find  the  following: 

It  was  a learning  church.  They  per- 
sisted in  listening  to  the  apostles  as  they 
taught. 

It  was  a church  of  fellowship.  There 
was  a great  quality  of  togetherness- 
having  the  same  care  one  for  another. 
The  church  is  a fellowship  of  faith,  not 
an  institution.  The  Christians  were 
companions  of  commitment. 

It  was  a praying  church.  The  mem- 
bers always  spoke  to  God  before  they 
spoke  to  men.  They  went  to  God  be- 
fore they  went  out  to  the  world.  The 
church  prevailed  in  prayer. 

It  was  a reverent  church.  That  is, 
even  the  community  was  filled  with  a 
God-consciousness.  The  church  walking 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  caused  a sense 
of  awe  in  the  community. 

The  early  church  was  a church  where 
things  happened.  They  expected  great 
things  from  God  and  attempted  great 
things  for  God.  The  world  isn’t  im- 
pressed when  the  Christian  refrains 
from  doing  what  the  world  does.  Many 
isms  can  do  this.  The  world  is  impressed 
when  the  Christian  lives  a life  the 
world  itself  cannot  live.  The  Holy  Spir- 
it had  come  and  He  made  all  things 
possible. 

It  was  a sharing  church.  Members 
had  an  intense  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  each  other.  One  Christian  could  not 
have  too  much  while  another  had  too 
little. 

This  church  was  a worshiping  church. 
The  Spirit  of  God  moves  in  power  on 
a worshiping,  united  people.  The  word 
"saints”  is  never  in  the  singular.  Both 
in  the  temple  and  from  house  to  house 


they  continued  to  teach  unceasingly 
and  proclaim  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

This  church  was  a happy  church. 
Gladness  abounded.  You  cannot  over- 
come a rejoicing  church.  It  has  a win- 
some attractiveness  about  it  and  real 
Christianity  is  both  attractive  and  joy- 
ous. And  “great  grace  was  upon  them 
all.” 

The  early  church  was  a growing 
church.  It  placed  little  value  on  any 
organization  not  contributing  to  wor- 
ship, teaching,  and  alms.  The  Holy 
Spirit  empowered  each  one  to  be  a wit- 
ness. The  attitude  of  the  church  was 
not  of  self-preservation  but  toward  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  Members  were 
companions  in  commission.  And  the 
Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  those 
who  were  being  saved. 

This  church  so  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Spirit  caused  amazement,  perplexity, 
and  questioning.  Christ  was  the  center 
of  its  fellowship  and  message. 

These  characteristics  of  the  early 
church  tell  the  story  of  its  power  and 
penetration  into  the  world.  Are  they 
not  also  the  picture  of  the  true  function 
the  church  is  called  to  fulfill  today?— D. 

Think  on  This 

Sometimes  I wonder  if,  now  that 
there  is  a greater  possibility  that  more 
of  us  may  live  longer,  we  are  making 
plans  to  serve  the  Lord  and  the  church 
that  much  longer,  of  whether  we  are 
planning  to  live  on  spiritual  "social 
security.”— Vada  Stutzman. 


We  Take  Thy  Cup 

By  Mary  Alice  Holden 

Here,  Lord,  we  sit  at  Thy  feet; 

Together  we  partake  of  Thy  bread. 

All  of  us,  black,  white,  rich,  or  poor, 

Are  made  one  in  Thee,  who  prayed 
That  we  might  be  as  the  Father  and  Son 
In  unity. 

Whether  we  kneel  or  stand. 

Whether  we  sit  or  bow 

To  take  Thy  cup  and  eat  Thy  bread, 

We  all  partake  of  one  drink,  eat  one  loaf, 
Thyself. 
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Our  western  world  has  succeeded  too  well  in  teaching 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  things  are  more  important  than 
persons , and  that  power  counts  above  all  else. 

Stewardship  of  the  Gospel 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


Five  Considerations 

I would  propose  five  considerations  to 
you  and  invite  you  to  join  in  the  pilgrim- 
age. The  first  is  that  we  should  search  for 
a new  grasp  of  the  Gospel.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  many  pseudo-gospels  which 
promise  relief  to  a confused  and  bewildered 
age. 

What  do  these  false  words  tell  man?  He 
is  urged  to  become  free,  free  to  live  with- 
out the  restraints  of  society,  free  to  shed 
the  inhibitions  of  religions,  free  to  refuse 
responsibility,  free  to  be  his  unredeemed 
self!  He  is  counseled  to  ignore  any  signifi- 
cant meaning  in  life.  He  is  to  become  the 
measure  of  his  own  good.  Let  him  acquire, 
enjoy,  and  use  for  himself. 

Life  and  its  enjoyment  become  their  own 
sanction,  and  the  divorce  grows  between 
man  with  passions,  and  his  Creator’s  pur- 
pose. The  "eat,  drink,  and  play”  formula 
appears  to  be  the  best  possible  for  those 
who  can  see  no  further  than  a mushroom- 
shaped cloud.  But  the  Gospel  came  to 
meet  man  in  his  futility,  hostility,  and  self- 
ishness. It  came  into  man’s  perversion  of 
God’s  gifts,  into  his  disfigurement  of  the 
Creator’s  image,  into  his  cry  of  helpless, 
hopeless,  lostness. 

There  are  many  witnesses  to  man’s  real 
problem.  In  much  of  today’s  literature, 
art,  and  music,  life  is  portrayed  as  having 
no  meaning.  Man's  work  itself  has  lost  its 
meaning,  while  man  chants  to  himself  of 
the  utter  emptiness  of  the  motions  by  which 
he  gets  his  bread. 

Our  western  world  has  succeeded  too 
well  in  teaching  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
things  are  more  important  than  persons, 
and  that  power  counts  above  all  else.  Our 
world  has  become  a jungle  of  hungry  and 
brutal  people,  struggling  to  get,  to  keep, 
and  to  have. 

But  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  is  that 
through  Christ,  God  has  brought  wholeness 
into  the  brokenness  and  unfulfillment  of 
man’s  experience.  Through  Jesus  Christ, 
God  has  brought  the  reconciliation  and 
love  He  intended  man  to  experience  and 
enjoy. 

In  the  death  of  Christ,  man’s  bondage  is 
crucified;  in  His  resurrection,  believing 


John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  president  of 
the  Mennonite  BoaTd  of  Missions  and  Charities 
and  pastor  of  the  Goshen  College  Mennonite 
Church.  The  above  article  was  the  opening  address 
given  at  the  1964  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennon- 
ite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


man  is  reborn  and  released  to  live  as  a son 
of  God  ought  to  live.  The  Gospel  is  the 
incomparable  news  that  man's  total  needs 
have  been  caught  up  into  Christ’s  total  pro- 
vision. 

We  become  guilty  at  times  of  stretching 
the  Gospel  to  include  all  that  we  ever  did 
or  professed  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 
We  have  sometimes  equated  the  Gospel 
with  forms  of  Christian  expression  which 
may  have  been  adequate  for  some  times  and 
some  places. 

Can  we  discover  the  Gospel  again?  Can 
we  work  our  way  reverently  through  the 
accretions  of  the  centuries?  Can  we  arrive 
at  such  a fresh  comprehension  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  if  it  had  been  wrought  out  in  this 
very  generation?  Until  this  is  done,  the 
Gospel  will  be  remote,  nice-sounding,  may- 
be, but  totally  foreign  to  where  we  live, 
suffer,  agonize,  and  sin. 

Gospel  a Trust 

Secondly,  we  need  to  accept  genuinely 
our  stewardship  vocation.  If  we  rediscover 
the  Gospel,  we  will  be  compelled  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a trust.  For  the  Gospel  remains 
a Gospel  only  when  it  is  held  in  trust.  A 
Gospel  possessed  only  for  the  benefits  it 
brings  to  us  becomes  a curse.  It  will  be- 
come our  condemnation  rather  than  our 
possession.  It  is  precisely  on  this  point  that 
our  whole  spiritual  integrity  poises. 

Is  it  the  Gospel  that  we  offer  men,  or  do 
we  hold  out  to  the  world  some  dubious 
values,  pronouncing  words  with  a splendid 
etymology  but  no  current  meaning,  insist- 
ing on  limited  boundaries  for  the  redeemed 
life?  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  can 
become  the  instrument  of  its  true  Head,  its 
true  Architect,  its  true  Owner. 

It  can  become  the  realm  where  identifi- 
able redemption  takes  place  currently.  Thus 
it  is  the  subject  of  God’s  creative  work.  In 
it  the  Gospel  is  reborn  and  multiplied. 
Thus  the  Gospel  becomes  a living  and 
transforming  reality.  Otherwise  it  will  be- 
come refuse  in  our  hands. 

Appraisal  of  Resources 

The  discovery  of  the  Gospel  today  and 
for  today  involves  us  in  a priceless  trust. 
But  it  immediately  drives  us  to  a steward’s 
honest  appraisal  of  his  resources.  We  often 
lack  the  disposition  to  face  the  vast  scope 
of  our  resources.  Our  first  and  richest 
treasure  is  our  faith  itself. 

We  have  added  to  this  a heritage  of  com- 
mitment. This  we  recognize  as  involving  us 


Our  Readers  Say- 

My  reaction  to  B.  Wright’s  comments  (Sept. 
1)  on  the  proper  approach  to  Deity:  Reverence 
for  Divinity  is  declining.  The  tendency  is  to 
exalt  man  and  humanize  God.  A word  of  cau- 
tion is  in  order  here,  and  I say  it  kindly.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  we  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  but  we  need  to  remember  it 
is  still  the  most  holy  place,  and  not  to  be  en- 
tered casually. 

God  is  gracious.  The  smoking  flax  He  will 
not  quench.  He  will  not  refuse  the  vernacular 
of  the  back  alley— or  "the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.”  Even  “The  Man  Upstairs”  may  be 
acceptable  from  one  with  a very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  God.  Ye  which  are  spiritual  owe  Him 
more  deference. 

It  is  one  thing  for  God  to  descend  to  my 
level,  it  is  another  thing  for  me  to  assume  that 
I now  meet  Him  on  equal  terms.  "In  the  name 
of  Jesus”  is  no  magic  formula  to  approach  God. 
It  is  the  only  entrance  we  have  to  the  holy  of 
holies,  a sacred,  solemn  privilege. 

In  my  deepest  need  I never  cease  to  marvel 
that  I am  “accepted  in  the  beloved.”  Without 
the  merit  of  Jesus  I would  still  be  utterly,  hope- 
lessly separated  from  my  Creator.  Even  in  our 
redeemed  state  we  may  be  presumptuous  to 
approach  our  God  as  we  would  a fellowman. 

Attitude  is  certainly  more  important  than 
form,  but  to  me,  the  time-honored  terms 
"Thee,”  “Thou,”  and  “Thine”  still  express  a 
timeless  dignity  and  are  more  comely  when 
addressing  Deity  than  the  commonplace  you. 

—Elam  Longenecker,  Manheim,  Pa. 


for  life.  We  have  a growing  army  of  youth, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  of  some  par- 
ents to  having  their  sons  or  daughters  in- 
volved in  kingdom  service.  We  have  older 
people  who  are  discovering  that  they  can 
do  significant  work  in  many  areas.  We  have 
service  and  witness  investments  around  the 
world.  We  have  some  experience  and 
know-how  in  publishing  and  distribution 
of  literature,  in  relief  and  resettlement,  in 
community  rebuilding,  in  witness  work- 
shops, in  creative  concern  for  the  aging,  in 
grappling  with  problems  of  children,  in 
training  youth  for  service,  in  radio,  and  in 
service  to  both  physical  and  emotional 
needs. 

We  are  rich  in  the  assets  our  experience 
brings  us.  We  need  to  look  hard  at  the 
total  resources  of  our  brotherhood  in  per- 
sonnel, experience  and  training,  and 
finance.  We  will  need  to  decide  and  to 
demonstrate  whether  we  can  manage  on  less 
than  95  per  cent  for  ourselves.  We  will 
need  to  face  the  risk  of  limiting  our  king- 
dom commitments  to  pitifully  small  pro- 
portions. 

Bold  Decision  on  Priorities 

Our  fourth  step  is  to  decide  on  priorities. 
How  valid  are  our  present  commitments? 
How  defensible  is  the  proportion  of  invest- 
ment we  propose  to  make  in  home  and 
overseas  efforts?  Where  is  the  rationale  for 
the  size  of  our  radio  and  literature  pro- 
grams, for  the  wide  variety  of  services  re- 
ported as  “relief”? 

(Continued  on  page  855) 
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Communion 

The  Bread,  the  Cup,  the  Remembrance 

By  J.  B.  Martin 


The  Biblical  setting  of  communion  is  re- 
corded in  Matt.  26:26-30;  Mark  14:22-24; 
Luke  22:17-20;  I Cor.  11:23-26.  The  Old 
Testament  observance  of  the  Passover  in 
memory  of  God’s  deliverance  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt  preceded  the  Lord's  revelation  of 
a new  teaching  for  the  Christian  Church, 
the  breaking  of  bread  and  partaking  of  the 
cup  called  communion  or  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. Twelve  men  called  apostles  sat  down 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  the  first  com- 
munion service. 

A startling  incident  is  recorded  between 
the  time  period  of  the  Passover  and  Jesus’ 
new  ordinance  of  communion.  The  Pass- 
over  supper  was  ended  and  John's  Gospel, 
chapter  13,  tells  us  Jesus  rises  from  supper 
and  washes  the  disciples’  feet.  In  13:2  it  is 
recorded  that  Judas  Iscariot  will  betray 
Jesus;  verse  27— "after  the  sop  Satan  en- 
tered into  him”;  verse  30— “he  [Judas]  then 
having  received  the  sop  went  immediately 
out:  and  it  was  night.”  What  a sad  event 
to  forfeit  one’s  privilege  by  betrayal!  Some- 
one said,  “And  to  every  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  of  die  Lord's  Supper 
since  that  night  come  counterparts  of  each 
original  disciple.  ...  So  now  all  these 
types  and  temperaments  among  the  people 
of  God  who  call  Jesus  Christ  Lord  and 
Saviour  surround  the  table.  . . .” 

The  historical  explanation  presents  four 
concepts  of  the  Lord’s  Supper:  (1)  Transub- 
stantiation  is  the  change  of  the  literal  bread 
and  wine  into  the  actual  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  by  the  act  of  consecration.  (2) 
Consubstantiation  declares  Christ's  bodily 
presence  in  and  with  the  elements  of  the 
communion  by  infusion,  but  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged.  (3) 
The  spiritual  view  declares  that  Christ  is 
only  spiritually  present  in  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per to  impart  spiritual  grace  to  the  partici- 
pant. (4)  Memorial  idea  is  based  on  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me,”  and  that  it  is  a commemorative 
service  in  which  one  remembers  the  broken 
body  and  shed  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Historically  and  today  the  Mennonite 
Church  largely  accepts  the  memorial  expla- 
nation. Those  who  are  born  again  and 
have  accepted  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  may 
participate  at  the  Lord's  table  on  condition 


J.  B.  Martin,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  is  a Mennonite 
bishop  and  retired  pastor,  after  35  years  as  pastor 
of  the  Erb  Street  Church,  Waterloo. 


that  each  one  remember  I Cor.  11:28,  “But 
let  a man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.” 

The  remembrance  in  the  observance  of 
communion  is— 

(1)  The  Person:  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Scriptures  say  (I  Cor.  11:24)  that 
Jesus  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  broke  it,  and 
said,  “Take,  eat:  this  is  my  body,  which  is 
broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.”  In  like  manner  He  took  the  cup 
and  said,  "This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood:  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me.”  This  is  the  Lord’s 
table  and  the  participant  is  to  remember 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Lord. 

(2)  The  Cross.  The  Gospels  record  seven 
sayings  of  Christ  which  He  spoke  as  He 
hung  on  the  cross,  (a)  Forgiveness.  Luke 
23:84— "Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.”  (b)  Mercy.  Luke  23:43 
—"To  day  shah  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise.” (c)  Compassion.  John  19:26,  27— 
“Woman,  behold  thy  son!  . . . Behold  thy 
mother!”  (d)  Forsaken.  Mark  15:34— "My 


Communion 

By  Nellie  B.  Weber 

The  sacred  cup— I look  within 
And  there  it  seems  I see 
The  blood,  as  sweat,  that  dropped  that 
night 

In  dark  Gethsemane. 

The  sacred  cup— an  emblem  of 
The  blood  drops  trickling  down 
The  face  of  Christ,  from  thorns  that  tore 
And  made  for  Him  a crown. 

The  sacred  cup— the  blood  that  flowed 
As  Christ  was  hanging  there: 

It  seems  it  offered  for  our  sins 
A sweet,  atoning  prayer. 

The  broken  bread— it  speaks  to  me 
Of  sacrifice  complete, 

As  brokenhearted  Christ  then  gave 
His  life  sin’s  price  to  meet. 

The  sacred  cup:  the  broken  bread: 

They  bring  sweet  peace  to  me 
Commemorating  now  His  death 
On  yonder  Calvary. 


God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?” 

(e)  Human  need.  John  19:28— "I  thirst.” 

(f)  John  19:30— "It  is  finished.”  (g)  Com- 
mitment. Luke  23:46— "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I commend  my  spirit:  and  having 
said  thus,  he  gave  up  the  ghost.”  At  com- 
munion one  remembers  the  saying  of  the 
dying  God-man  on  the  cross  who  was  made 
sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin. 

(3)  The  Three  Appearings  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  Heb.  9:24-28  Christ  in  the  past 
“appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself.”  Christ  at  present  is  entered 
“into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.”  Christ  in  the  fu- 
ture “shall . . . appear  the  second  time  with- 
out sin  unto  salvation.”  At  communion  we 
remember  Christ  as  a sacrifice  at  the  cross 
in  the  past,  as  an  intercessor  for  His  own 
now  in  heaven,  and  in  the  future  He  shall 
come  again  as  Lord  of  lords. 

(4)  The  Blessings  of  Salvation.  The  Epis- 
tle of  Ephesians  sets  forth  the  blessings  of 
redemption.  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ”  (1:3).  We  can 
only  catalog  redemption’s  blessings  without 
comments  from  the  Book  of  Ephesians  that 
are  to  be  remembered  as  one  partakes  of 
the  bread  and  cup  at  the  table  of  the  Lord: 
redemption  through  Christ’s  blood,  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  riches  of  grace,  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  God’s  rich  mercy  and  great 
love,  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ,  saved  through  faith,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  for  an  habi- 
tation of  God  through  the  Spirit.  (Read  the 
entire  epistle  for  the  blessings  of  salvation.) 

The  Christian  Testimony.  A redeemed 
Christian  who  partakes  worthily  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  remembrance  of  Jesus 
Christ  testifies  that  he  has  faith  in  God’s 
covenant  promise  of  a finished  salvation. 
Heb.  2:9,  10.  It  is  personal  declaration  of  a 
committed  discipleship  to  the  Lord.  Jesus 
took  bread  and  gave  it  to  His  disciples. 
Communion  is  a symbol  of  heavenly  love 
within  the  brotherhood.  Jesus  said,  “Drink 
ye  all  of  it.”  Christians  are  one  in  the  Lord. 
I Cor.  10:16,  17.  It  is  a prophetic  witness. 
“Ye  do  shew  the  Lord’s  death  till  he  come” 
(I  Cor.  11:26). 

"Blest  feast  of  love  divine! 

’Tis  grace  that  makes  us  free 
To  feed  upon  this  bread  and  wine, 

In  mem’ry.  Lord,  of  Thee. 

"That  blood  which  flowed  for  sin, 

In  symbol  here  we  see, 

And  feel  the  blessed  pledge  within 
That  we  are  loved  by  Thee. 

“O,  if  this  glimpse  of  love 
Be  so  divinely  sweet, 

What  will  it  be,  O Lord,  above, 

Thy  gladd’ning  smile  to  meet?” 
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mk  Nurture 

Lookout 

A Date  with  P.G. 

This  is  no  lonely  hearts  column.  P.G. 
stands  for  the  new  Program  Guide  which 
will  appear  shortly.  The  date  with  P.G.  is 
for  all  persons  in  the  local  congregation  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  P.G.  will  be  ready 
on  Oct.  1.  You  should  be  ready  to  meet 
P.G.  then  or  shortly  after. 

Every  congregation  should  consider  care- 
fully how  many  P.G.’s  are  needed.  Of 
course,  the  decision  is  the  congregation’s. 
But  let  me  suggest  that  you  do  not  skimp. 

P.G.  is,  first  of  all,  a handbook  that  no 
person  on  a Sunday  evening  planning  com- 
mittee will  want  to  be  without. 

P.G.  is  a package  for  the  pastor.  He  will 
want  to  work  with  the  Sunday  evening  com- 
mittee. Sometimes  he  will  use  P.G.  as  a 
sermon  starter  when  the  committee  wants  a 
sermon  on  the  subject  rather  than  a panel 
or  essays  or  speeches.  Sometimes  the  pastor 
will  pick  up  programs  in  sermons  that  the 
Sunday  evening  committee  has  been  unable 
to  schedule. 

P.G.  is  for  the  church  library.  A neat  row 
of  them,  according  to  the  size  of  your  con- 
gregation, should  stand  ready  for  those  per- 
sons who  come  with  an  assignment  from  the 
Sunday  evening  committee.  Since  programs 
will  be  planned  well  ahead  of  schedule,  per- 
sons will  be  in  the  process  of  preparing  for 
a number  of  weeks.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  Program  Guides  available  so  that  persons 
will  be  encouraged  to  prepare  early. 

P.G.  can  be  used  by  certain  mature  adult 
Sunday-school  classes  as  a basis  for  discus- 
sion on  issues  that  relate  to  Christian  life 
and  witness.  In  this  way  a discussion  can 
continue  for  several  weeks  if  the  subject 
demands  it. 

P.G.  is  a possibility  for  midweekly  meet- 
ings. Here  again  the  sections  on  “Social 
Concerns,”  "Our  Witness  in  the  World,” 
and  “General  Topics”  can  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  stimulating,  relevant  discussion. 

P.G.  can  be  used  for  Bible  study.  The 
section  entitled  “Bible  Study”  is  based  on 
passages  from  Isaiah  which  will  be  used  in 
youth  groups  across  the  church  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  1965  MYF  theme,  “Involved  as 
Servants.”  All  members  of  the  youth  group 
in  a congregation  will  want  a personal  copy 
of  the  Program  Guide. 

P.G.  will  have  no  other  dates.  The  pub- 
lication date  will  be  the  only  one.  This 
makes  possible  a flexibility  beyond  anything 
we  have  had  so  far.  A congregation  can  use 
any  program  anytime  and  in  any  setting  it 
chooses.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  for  the 
leaders  of  a congregation  to  determine  in 


advance  just  how  the  Program  Guide  will 
be  used  so  that  an  adequate  supply  can  be 
ordered. 

One  more  thing.  The  new  Program 
Guide  deals  with  the  questions,  problems, 
and  issues  that  Christians  face  as  they  are 
in  the  world— at  home,  on  the  job,  and  in 
the  community.  So  the  thrust  of  Program 
Guide  is  upon  the  life  of  the  Christian  as 
that  life  is  lived  in  the  world. 

This  is  a new  kind  of  tool.  It  is  one 
which  is  sorely  needed. 

Don’t  miss  the  date  with  P.G. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 

Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Ask  God  to  guide  Gene  Herr,  Ray  Horst, 
John  and  Velorous  Shearer,  leaders  of  the 
Adult  Partner  Training  Conference  to 
be  held  at  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Oct.  2-4  and  Oct.  16-18.  Pray  that  they 
may  have  keen  discernment  of  the  needs 
of  those  in  attendance. 

Pray  for  the  MYF  sponsors  as  they  attend 
the  Adult  Partner  Training  Conference 
at  Laurelville  Church  Center,  Oct.  2-4  or 
Oct.  16-18.  Pray  that  God  may  release 
His  love  in  them,  that  they  may  return 
home  with  renewed  vision  for  the  youth 
in  their  care. 

* 

Thought  to  ponder: 

Christ  cast  a mantle  of  charity  over  the 
faults  of  His  erring  disciples,  showing  us 
how  to  treat  erring  brethren.— Moses  G. 
Gehman,  in  Wilmot  Church  Bulletin. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Dear  Father  in  heaven, 

We  come  to  Thee  to  praise  Thee  for 
Thy  dear  Son  our  Saviour,  who  died  that 
we  might  live,  and  who  lived  on  this  earth 
as  our  example  and  taught  us  the  way  of 
love. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  teachings  re- 
vealed to  us  through  Thy  Holy  Word,  for 
dedicated  personnel  in  the  realm  of  Chris- 
tian education,  and  we  pray  that  many 
more  will  yield  their  lives  to  Thee  in  the 
service  of  Christian  education. 

Bless  those  who  teach  young  lives,  that 
they  may  be  faithful  to  Thy  cause,  that  they 
will  be  instrumental  in  leading  these  lives 
closer  to  Thee.  We  pray  that  you  will  teach 
us  daily  to  lean  on  Thy  wisdom  and  not 
on  our  own  understanding. 

Help  each  of  us  to  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  keep  us  in  Thy  will,  we  pray 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  saved  us,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—Nellie  Sommers. 

# 

He  who  takes  aim  with  one  eye  shuts  the 
other;  if  we  would  direct  a prayer  to  God 
we  must  look  off  all  other  things,  must 
gather  in  our  wandering  thoughts,  must 
summon  them  all  to  draw  near  and  give 
their  attendance,  for  here  is  work  to  be 
done  that  needs  them  all,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  them  all;  thus  we  must  be  able 
to  say  with  the  psalmist,  O God,  “my  heart 
is  fixed,  my  heart  is  fixed.” 

Matthew  Henry  in  The  Secret  of  Communion 
with  God  (Fleming  H.  Revell). 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Glenwood  Springs 


The  Mennonite  Church  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  was  built  in  1957.  It  is  located  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  180  miles  west  of  Denver.  The  congregation  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  hospital  and  nursing  home  program  which  was  started  in  1955  by  the  Mission  Board.  Samuel 
Janzen,  the  administrator  of  the  hospital,  served  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.  Present  pastor 
is  J.  Leon  Martin.  The  current  membership  is  65. 
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Called  to  be  Sent 

By  Janet  H.  Kreider 


“We  saw  the  first  missionaries  arrive  in 
our  country  in  1934.”  Elisha  N.  Meso  was 
speaking  through  his  interpreter,  Thomas 
K.  O.  Migire,  to  the  large  audience  gathered 
on  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  School  campus 
on  Aug.  28,  1964,  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  His 
country  was  Tanganyika,  and  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  arrival  of  the  Elam  Stauffers 
and  John  Mosemanns  thirty  years  ago. 
“The  people  thought  the  missionaries  had 
come  to  take  their  land.  . . .” 

This  was  one  of  the  “Reflections  from  the 
Past”  shared  by  pioneers  in  home  and  over- 
seas witness  points  during  the  five-day  Mis- 
sionary Bible  Conference.  The  theme  of 
the  meeting  was  “Called  to  Be  Sent,”  and 
the  large  crowds  who  overflowed  the  tent 
for  almost  every  session  verbalized  their  in- 
terest in  mission  as  they  sang, 

“We  give  our  lives  to  Jesus, 

Who  calls  us  to  be  sent 
To  tell  His  glad  salvation 
Through  every  continent.” 

The  first  session  told  of  the  birth  of  mis- 
sionary conviction,  of  our  Anabaptist  fore- 
fathers’ vision,  and  of  the  growing  church 
today.  One  evening  featured  the  develop- 
ment of  home  missions;  and  another,  over- 
seas. 

Elam  Stauffer,  recently  returned  from 
thirty  years  of  service  in  Tanganyika,  said, 
“I  stand  amazed  at  the  working  of  the 
Lord  that  I should  stand  here  on  the  same 
platform  with  my  ordained  African  breth- 
ren. ...  As  I look  back  over  thirty  years, 
two  things  deeply  impress  me:  the  servants 
God  chooses,  and  what  God  can  do  with 
such  as  we.” 

Five  Overseas  Delegates 
Five  overseas  delegates  — Hezekiah  N. 
Sarya,  Elisha  N.  Meso,  and  Thomas  K.  O. 


Elizabeth  Kreider  at  EMBMC  headquarters 
staff  display. 


Paul  N.  Kraybill  presents  Called  to  Be  Sent  to 
Orie  O.  Miller,  who  served  39  years  on  the 
Mission  Board. 


Migire  from  Tanganyika;  Beyene  Mulatu 
from  Ethiopia;  and  Francisco  Flores  from 
Honduras— were  present  at  the  meetings  to 
represent  4,000  brethren  abroad. 

The  evening  before  the  meetings  began, 
the  delegates  were  honored  at  a fellowship 
meal,  service  of  welcome,  and  fellowship 
tea,  where  they  were  introduced  to  board 
members  and  Salunga  staff  personnel.  Paul 
Kraybill  presented  them  with  copies  of 
Called  to  lie  Sent,  the  newly  published  book 
commemorating  the  first  fifty  years  of  East- 
ern Board  mission  activities. 

Also  receiving  special  mention  at  this 
fellowship  gathering  were  three  men  who 
have  given  a total  of  106  years  of  service  as 
Eastern  Board  members:  Henry  F.  Garber, 
43  years;  Orie  O.  Miller,  39  years;  and  Ira 
J.  Buckwalter,  24  years.  Ira  Buckwalter, 
however,  was  not  present,  for  he  had  been 
admitted  to  Lancaster  General  Hospital  the 
previous  day  and  was  undergoing  tests  for 
possible  surgery. 

Seminars  and  Bible  Study  Hour 

Several  hundred  persons  attended  the 
seminars  on  evangelism,  stewardship,  and 
Christian  vocation  held  each  afternoon 
from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Simultaneously,  a 
Bible  study  hour,  directed  by  John  M. 
Drescher,  Gospel  Herald  editor,  was  also 
attended  by  a large  group.  Following  the 
Bible  study  hour,  there  were  prayer  fellow- 
ships for  home  missions,  overseas  missions, 
and  relief  and  service. 

Exhibits,  Filmstrips,  and  Teas 

Possibly  the  most  attractive  and  talked- 
about  features  were  the  exhibits  on  home 
and  overseas  missions,  women’s  work.  Vol- 
untary and  I-W  Service.  The  Ethiopian 
shop  with  its  faint  odor  of  incense  and 


colorful  display  of  woven  mats,  curios, 
silver,  bright  material,  and  literature  at- 
tended by  ladies  in  graceful  Ethiopian 
dresses;  the  solid  mahogany  coffee  table 
with  Mayan  Indian  designs  from  Honduras; 
the  miniature  Steelton  Mennonite  Church; 
the  electronic  creation  of  James  Hodgkins 
which  told  the  story  of  Reading  churches; 
the  story  of  Choppie,  a migrant  child;  the 
scene  from  the  Portland  hospital  operating 
room;  the  inviting  picture  of  women's  re- 
treats; and  the  Salunga  “tree”  on  which 
each  staff  member  was  a leaf— these  are  only 
a few  of  the  interesting  displays  which 
represented  many  hours  of  creativity  and 
hard  work. 

Filmstrips  of  Honduras,  Vietnam,  and 
India,  and  slides  on  Voluntary  Service  were 
shown  after  the  evening  services.  No  ac- 
curate attendance  record  was  kept,  but 
there  were  never  enough  chairs! 

For  a literal  taste  of  overseas  cultural, 
Honduran  and  Ethiopian  coffee  and  Somali 
and  Tanganyikan  tea  were  served  several 
afternoons  from  4:00  to  6:45  p.m.  If  you 
like  your  coffee  strong  and  sweet,  you  will 
have  no  adjustment  problem  on  that  score 
in  Ethiopia;  if  you  prefer  lots  of  milk,  go 
to  Honduras.  Somali  tea  is  deliciously 
spicy,  and  Tanganyikan  tea  is  delicious 
without  spice,  especially  with  roasted  pea- 
nuts. 

Youth  Night 

Approximately  125  young  persons  under 
25  years  of  age  attended  the  seminar  on 
Christian  vocation  chaired  by  Laban 
Peachey,  Dean  of  Students  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  In  the  Saturday  evening 
youth  service,  two  members  of  the  Central 
America  Summer  Service  Team  shared  ex- 
periences and  observations  of  the  witness 
in  Honduras  and  British  Honduras.  Beyene 
Mulatu  and  Thomas  K.  O.  Migire,  delegates 
from  Ethiopia  and  Tanganyika,  told  of 
Christian  youth  witnessing  in  Africa. 

In  the  closing  message  B.  Charles  Hostet- 
ler challenged  several  thousand  young  peo- 
ple to  present  themselves  as  living  sacrifices 
unto  God. 


John  Lehman,  Orie  O.  Miller,  Josiah  M Uganda, 
Elisha  Meso,  Hezekiah  Sarya,  and  Simeon 
Hursts  chat  informally  at  Salunga. 
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Ethiopian  mats’  display.  Pauline  and  David 
Grove  watch.  Esther  Becker  in  Ethiopian  dress. 

Panorama 

“Two  men  sat  waiting  in  an  outer  room 
of  the  emperor’s  place.  One  prayed  silently, 
and  the  other  reviewed  the  main  points  of 
an  outline  of  a speech  he  had  memorized. 
It  was  midmorning  of  June  7,  1948.  . . 

Thus  Omar  Eby  began  his  "Panorama: 
50  Years  in  Mission”  in  which  he  as  nar- 
rator, with  the  help  of  82  speakers,  wove 
together  the  strands  highlighting  the  East- 
ern Board's  first  fifty  years. 

Dorsa  Mishler  and  Jacob  Clemens  told 
of  the  early  days  of  mission  in  Ethiopia 
and  of  contacts  with  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Haile  Selassie  I,  who  welcomed  their  wit- 
ness in  his  country.  Mrs.  Clayton  Keener 
told  of  the  rewards  of  teaching  blind  boys 
and  of  one  whose  life  was  threatened  be- 
cause he  became  a Christian.  Paul  Gingrich 
told  the  story  of  Wonji,  a sugar  plantation, 
where  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  met  widt 
frustration  and  opposition. 

But  there  were  steps  prior  to  1948  that 
led  to  this  development;  so  in  a flashback 
to  a farewell  service  for  the  Elam  Stauffers 
and  John  Mosemanns  in  December,  1933, 
those  in  the  audience  who  attended  that 
service  thirty  years  ago  were  asked  to  stand. 
J.  Paul  Sauder  read  a poem  he  had  com- 
posed on  that  occasion,  “These  Are  the 
Consecrated,”  which  appears  on  the  dedi- 
cation page  of  the  anniversary  book.  Called 
lo  Be  Sent. 


Fellowship  meal  welcoming  overseas  delegates. 
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Orie  Miller  and  Elam  Stauffer,  pioneers 
of  the  Tanganyika  mission  frontier,  told  of 
God’s  leading  in  finding  the  field.  John 
Mosemann  reminisced  of  the  sufficiency  of 
God  in  those  trying  first  days.  Hezekiah 
Sarya  described  the  feelings  of  the  Africans 
when  these  white  men  came  to  live  in  their 
land,  and  a group  of  African  nationals  and 
missionaries  sang  the  "Glory  song”  in  Swa- 
hili, reminiscent  of  the  days  in  1942  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  touched  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
can and  African  brothers  and  sisters  with 
revival. 

In  yet  further  flashbacks,  Henry  Garber 
told  of  Home  Missions  Advocates  which 
formed  in  September,  1894,  and  of  John  H. 
Mellinger,  father  of  the  missionary  move- 
ment in  Lancaster  Conference.  Ira  D. 
Landis  added  “three  minutes  of  flesh”  to  a 
skeleton  of  board  organization  information. 


D.  Stoner  Krady  tells  of  early  days  in  the  Vine 
Street  Mission,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Janet  Kreider  observing  wooden  tray  in  Hon- 
duras display  room. 

“God  does  not  wait  to  do  His  work  until 
men  can  organize  a board,”  Omar  Eby  read. 
“As  early  as  the  1880’s  several  individuals 
were  already  at  work  conducting  mission 
Sunday  school  or  distributing  clothing  to 
needy  people.”  J.  Paul  Graybill,  Clayton 
Leaman,  and  D.  Stoner  Krady  told  of  be- 
ginnings of  work  at  Norris  Square,  Welsh 
Mountain,  and  Vine  Street,  Lancaster. 

"The  minutes  of  the  board  read  like  a 


Omar  Eby  in  Vietnam  display  room. 

chapter  by  chapter  account  of  an  adventure 
story,”  Omar  continued.  Home  missions 
mushroomed,  and  Voluntary  Service  units 
added  young  life  and  vigor  to  the  witness. 
H.  Raymond  Charles,  Harold  Shearer,  and 
John  Henry  Kraybill  described  the  outreach 
of  the  Itinerant  Evangelism  Committee, 
church  building  through  Voluntary  Service, 
and  the  growth  of  the  witness  in  New  York 
City. 

Honduras  was  entered  in  1953,  with  sev- 
eral discouraging  years  in  which  there  was 
little  evidence  of  fruit.  Many  who  professed 
faith  did  not  continue  on  to  church  mem- 
bership. This  year,  however,  there  has  been 
an  effective  evangelism-in-depth  program. 
James  Hess  told  of  the  encouraging  re- 
sponse to  this  door-to-door  campaign. 

About  this  time  possibilities  of  opening 
work  in  Europe  were  explored,  and  Isaac 
Baer  told  of  early  experiences  there.  He 
mentioned  that  someone  had  “visions  of 
making  Luxembourg  a Mennonite  country, 
but  this  vision  has  not  yet  been  realized.” 

Somalia  was  brought  into  focus  for  Men- 
nonite missions  by  Orie  Miller  in  1950,  and 
the  first  workers  arrived  in  Mogadiscio  in 
1953.  Victor  Dorsch  told  of  Elisha,  a back- 
slidden Christian  dying  of  a kidney  infec- 
tion, who  promised  the  Lord  his  life  if  he 
would  be  healed.  Elisha’s  prayer  was  an- 


Henry  F.  Garber,  who  served  43  years  on  the 
mission  board,  tells  of  “Reflections  from  the 
Past.” 
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Missionary  Addresses 

September  29,  1964 

Twice  each  year — in  the  last  Gospel  Herald  of  March  and  September — overseas  missionary  addresses 
are  printed.  This  fall  they  are  again  printed  here  for  your  convenience.  Lift  them  off  the  staples  and 
folder.  The  postage  rates  are  listed  on  page  four  of  this  folder.  Discard  the  old  blue  copy  from  last 
spring  which  is  now  out  of  date. 

Write  to  your  missionaries,  and  above  all,  pray  for  them.  The  numerous  names  make  it  difficult  to 
pray  meaningfully  for  them,  but  if  you  keep  the  list  handy  as  you  read  "Mission  News"  or  the  weekly 
prayer  requests  in  Gospel  Herald,  you  will  be  able  to  pray  for  those  in  the  country  and  circumstances 
you  are  reading  about.  You  can  thus  pray  for  them  by  name.  Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  those 
whom  we  have  sent  out  as  a church  appreciate  our  prayer  support. 

Additional  copies  are  available  free  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  In- 
diana 46515. 


ALGERIA 

Haldemann,  Annie,  52  rue  RichaTd  Maguet,  El-Biar  (Alger), 
Algeria 

Hostetler,  Marian,  c/o  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Hen- 
chir  Toumghani,  Ain-Kercha  (Constantine),  Algeria 
Stetter,  Robert  M.  and  Lila  Rae,  52  rue  Richard  Maguet,  El- 
Biar  (Alger),  Algeria 

Polly  Ann,  Susan  Louise,  Marie  Lynn,  and  Carolyn  Mil- 
dred Stetter 

ARGENTINA 

In  Central  Province 

Erb,  Delbert  and  Ruth,  Casilla  de  Correo  39,  Bragado,  FNDFS, 
Argentina 

John  David,  Patricia  Ann,  and  Miguel  Luis  Erb 
Hallman,  William  and  Beatrice,  Casilla  de  Correo  127,  La 
Falda,  Cordoba,  Argentina 

Schwartzentruber,  Earl  and  Genevieve,  Escalada  1195, 
Bragado,  FNDFS,  Argentina 
Douglas,  David,  and  Donita  Schwartzentruber 
Snyder,  Mario  and  Barbara,  Juramento  2069,  Villa  Adelina, 
FNGB  Pcia  B.A.,  Argentina 

Mary  Kathryn,  Mark  Philip,  and  Anne  Elizabeth  Snyder 
On  Furlough  from  Central  Province 
Sieber,  Floyd  and  Alice,  c/o  Boyd  Sieber,  Dakota,  111. 

John  Elvin,  James  Boyd,  and  Wanda  Alice  Sieber 
On  Extended  Furlough  from  Central  Province 
Brunk,  Lawrence  and  Dorothy,  825  N.  Jefferson,  Lima,  Ohio 
Gary,  Louisa,  Patricia,  Susan,  and  Debora  Brunk 
Goldfus,  Ross  and  Ruth,  633  S.  Spruce,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543 
Joseph  Snyder,  Anita,  and  John  Stephen  Goldfus 
Mosemann,  Clyde  and  Anna,  R.  1,  Warfordsburg,  Pa. 

Richard,  Barry,  Leticia,  and  Patricia  Mosemann 
On  Retirement  from  Central  Province 
Hershey,  Mae,  1508  S.  8th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Rutt,  Mary,  527  W.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Swartzentruber,  Amos  and  Edna,  70  Cornell,  Apt.  5,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

In  the  Chaco 

Buckwalter,  Albert  and  Lois,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz 
Pena,  Pro.  de  Chaco,  Argentina 
Rachel,  Naomi,  Timothy,  and  Stephen  Buckwalter 
Kratz,  James  and  Dorothy,  Casilla  53,  Pcia.  R.  Saenz  Pena, 
Pro.  de  Chaco,  Argentina 
James,  Rachel,  and  Rebecca  Kratz 
On  Extended  Furlough  from  the  Chaco 

Miller,  Elmer  and  Lois,  428  Burrows  St.,  Apt.  416,  Pittsburgh 
13,  Pa. 

On  Retirement  from  the  Chaco 

Shank,  J.  W.  and  Selena.  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans. 

BELGIUM 

Shank,  David  and  Wilma,  1 Place  Communale,  Ohain  (Bra- 
bant), Belgium 

Michael,  Stephen,  Crissie,  and  Rachel  Shank 

BRAZIL 

In  Araguacema,  Goias 

Blough,  John  and  Isabelle,  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema, 
Goias,  Brazil 

John  Stephen  and  Janelle  Blough 
Eichelberger,  Mildred,  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema, 
Goias,  Brazil 

Gamber,  Ruth,  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

Kissell,  Richard  and  Novelda,  Mennonite  Mission,  Aragua- 
cema, Goias,  Brazil 
Kathleen,  Girven,  and  Barbara  Kissell 
Reesor,  Esther,  Mennonite  Mission,  Araguacema,  Goias, 
Brazil 

On  Furlough  from  Araguacema 

Yoder,  Dorothy,  R.  2,  Hollsopple,  Pa. 

In  Sao  Paulo  State 

Ashley,  Cecil  and  Margaret,  Caixa  Postal  11.922,  Lapa, 
Sao  Paulo  10,  Est.  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 


Marcos  Ashley 

Hostetler,  David  and  Rosanna,  C.P.  1013,  Campinas,  Sao 
Paulo  21,  Brazil 

Michael,  Marcus,  James  Dante,  Marcella  Rose,  and  Monica 
Jane  Hostetler 

Minnich,  Herbert  and  Shirley,  Caixa  Postal  687,  Curitiba, 
Parana,  Brazil 

Maria,  Michael,  and  Darrell  Minnich 
Musselman,  Glenn  and  Lois,  Caixa  Postal  44,  Sertaozinho, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Crissie,  Sonia,  Regina,  Cecilia,  and  Anita  Musselman 
Sawatsky,  Peter  and  Alice,  Al.  dos  Anapurus  974,  Bairro, 
Indianopolis,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Stephen,  John,  Paul,  and  Debora  Sawatsky 
Schwartzentruber,  Kenneth  and  Grace.  Caixa  Postal  1013, 
Campinas,  Sao  Paulo  21,  Brazil 
Virginia,  Wilda,  Michele,  and  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber 
On  Furlough  from  Sao  Paulo  State 

Martin,  Allen  and  Irene,  512  Gra-Roy  Drive,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Elaine  Ruth  and  Karl  Allen  Martin 

Overseas  Missions  Associate 

Yoder,  Sarah,  American  School  of  Campinas,  Caixa  Postal 
1183,  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Horst,  Otho  and  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Hon- 
duras 

Myron  and  Dorothy  Fern  Horst 
Martin,  Paul  Z.  and  Ella,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Hon- 
duras 

Mast,  Harvey  and  Grace,  Box  16,  Orange  Walk,  British  Hon- 
duras 

Eugene  and  Ralph  Mast 

Taylor,  Dora,  Box  16,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

Short-Term  Workers 

Smoker,  Ada,  Box  16,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 

VS  Workers 

Keener,  J.  Clyde  and  Vera,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British 
Honduras 

Graybill,  Shelly,  Box  16,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Martin,  Franklin  H.,  Box  16,  Orange  Walk,  British  Honduras 
Metzler,  Glenn  D.,  P.O.  Box  461,  Belize,  British  Honduras 

COSTA  RICA 

Frey,  Vincent  and  Marcella,  Institute  De  Lengua,  Espanola, 
Apdo  2240,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Cindy,  Sidney,  Neal,  and  Nyla  Frey 
Lehman,  Elmer  and  Eileen,  Lista  del  Correo,  Heredia,  Costa 
Rica,  Central  America 
Emily  and  Elnora  Lehman 

Schlabach,  Raymond  and  Susie,  Bambu  de  Talamanca, 
Limon, Costa  Rica,  Central  America 
Miriam  Dorcas  and  Rebecca  Sue  Schlabach 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Borntraqer,  Jonas,  Bambu  de  Talamanca,  Limon,  Costa  Rica, 
Central  America 

Jantzi,  Vernon  and  Dorothy,  Apartado  4520,  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  Central  America 

Kauffman,  Paul,  Cahuita  de  Limon,  Costa  Rioa,  Central 
America 

Miller,  Harold,  Apartado  4520,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America 

Peachey,  Elam  J.  and  Sharon,  Apartado  4520  Costa  Rica, 
Central  America 
Shana  Peachey 

Sharp,  David,  Siquirres,  Costa  Rica,  Central  America 
Wagler,  Harley,  Siquirres,  Costa  Rica,  Central  America 
Yoder,  Marion,  Cahuita  de  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America 

CUBA 

On  Temporary  Furlough 

Derstine,  Margaret,  52  W.  Summit  St.,  Souderton,  Pa. 

Yoder,  Henry  Paul  and  Mildred,  521  E.  44th  St.,  Hialeah,  Fla. 
Allan,  Anita,  Christina,  and  David  Yoder 

ENGLAND 

Coffman,  John  and  Eileen,  39  Grafton  Terrace,  London 
N.W.  5,  England 
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Paul  and  Walter  Coffman 

Leatherman,  Quintus  and  Miriam,  14  Shepherd's  Hill,  High- 
gate,  N.  6,  London,  England 

ETHIOPIA 

Burkholder,  Joseph  and  Helen,  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Byron  Bruce,  Sharon  Rose,  Carol  Marie,  and  Geoffrey 
Gordon  Burkholder 

Dickerson,  Norma,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Eshleman,  D.  Rohrer  and  Mabel,  HMMM  Hospital,  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia 

Keith,  Leanne,  Louise,  and  Rodney  Eshleman 
Gamber,  Henry  and  Pearl,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Benjamin,  Marion,  Timothy,  and  James  Gamber 
Garber,  Robert  and  Alta,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Groff,  Mary  Ellen,  HMMM  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Hartzler,  Martha  Jane,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Hege,  Nathan  and  Arlene,  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
John,  Elizabeth,  Peter,  and  Harold  Hege 
Heistand,  Mildred,  Box  50,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Horst,  Nevin  and  Blanche,  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Jeanne  Adelle,  Philip  Michael,  Phyllis  Marie,  Rachael 
Louise,  and  Nevin  Timothy  Horst 
Hostetter,  Elizabeth,  Box  1165  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Landis,  Lois,  P.O.  Box  102,  Dire  Dawa,  Ethiopia 
Lehman,  J.  Paul  and  Erma,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Wayne  and  Lois  Lehman 
Miller,  Anna,  HMMM  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Ness,  Daniel  K.,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Rush,  Sara,  HMMM  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Sensenig,  Daniel  S.  and  Blanche.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia 

Daniel  Sensenig,  Jr. 

Sensenig,  Janice  W.,  Box  2060,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Shenk,  Calvin  and  Marie,  Box  50,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Douglas  Lamar 

Wenger,  Chester  and  Sara  Jane.  Box  50  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Chester  Lloyd,  Sara  Ellen,  Mark,  Philip,  and  Thomas 
Wenger 

Yoder,  Paul  T.  and  Daisy,  HMMM  Hospital,  Nazareth,  Ethi- 
opia 

Debra  Ann,  Daniel,  Timothy,  and  Judith  Yoder 

Short-term  Workers 

Beachy,  Dwight,  Box  50,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Umble,  Mary  Ellen,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Mission  Associates 

Graybill,  Anna  Lois,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Kratz,  Vernon  H.  and  Elizabeth,  Box  84,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
Rohrer,  Verna  E.,  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Wenger,  Paul  L.  and  Martha,  Box  50,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia 
David  and  Carol  Wenger 
On  Furlough 

Becker,  Esther,  R.  1,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Byler,  Allen  and  Eunice,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Wilbur,  James,  Bruce,  and  Lois  Ruth  Byler 
Snyder,  Alice  S.,  301  E.  2nd  Ave.,  Lititz,  Pa. 

FRANCE 

Witmer,  Robert  and  Lois,  249  Ave.  de  la  Division  Leclerc, 
Chatenay-Malabrv  (Seine),  France 
Catherine,  Debra,  Philip,  and  Jerold  David  Witmer 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Eicher,  Janice,  66  rue  de  Turenne,  Valdoie/Belfort,  France 

GHANA 

Burkhart,  Lydia,  Box  66,  Somanya,  Ghana 
Grove,  Erma,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 
Kurtz,  Anna  Marie,  The  Clinic,  Amasaman,  Ghana 
Moyer,  Carson  and  Ellen,  Box  66,  Somanya,  Ghana 
Keith,  John  Allen,  and  Susan  Elaine  Moyer 
Nofziger,  Donald  and  Vietta,  Box  341,  Accra,  Ghana 
Kathleen  Faye  Nofziger 

Snider,  James  and  Janice,  Box  66,  Somanya,  Ghana 
Judith  Anne  Snider 

On  Furlough 

Hostetler,  S.  Jay  and  Ida,  3110  Frances  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

HONDURAS 

Frederick,  Isaac  and  Mary,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa, 
D.C.,  Honduras,  Central  America 
Sharon,  Marilyn,  Duane,  and  Debra  Frederick 
Herr,  Rebecca,  Gualaco  (Olancho),  Honduras 
Hess,  James  R.  and  Beatrice,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa, 
D.C.,  Honduras,  C.A. 

Daniel,  Richard,  and  Gerald  Hess 
Hockman,  Norman  S.  and  Grace,  Trujillo,  Honduras 
Larry,  Richard,  Susan,  and  Joseph  Hockman 
Longenecker,  Alma  H.,  Tocoa,  Honduras 
Mohler,  Rachel,  Apartado  738,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C.,  Honduras, 
Central  America 

Sauder,  James  and  Rhoda,  Gualaco  (Olancho),  Honduras 
Ronda,  Anthony,  Philip,  and  David  Sauder 
Showalter,  Dorothy  P.,  Gualaco  (Olancho),  Honduras 
Snavely,  Irene,  Tocoa,  Honduras 

Yoder,  Anna  Mary,  Apartado  2240,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
Yoder,  Amzie  and  Fannie  Ellen,  Tocoa,  Honduras,  C.  A. 
Ronald  and  Annetta  Yoder 

Zimmerman,  George  and  Lois,  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras 

On  Furlough 

Garber,  Jean,  Apt.  2-B,  1317  S.  Bonsai  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miller,  George  and  Grace,  Bally,  Pa. 

John  Mark,  Ruth,  Miriam,  Rachel,  Daniel,  and  Philip  Miller 


Stauffer,  LaMar  and  Kathryn,  412  S.  Allen  St.,  State  College, 
Pa. 

Dean  and  Doreen  Stauffer 


Overseas  VS  Unit,  P.O.  Box  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras 
Benner,  James  Lehman,  Jay  L. 

Brubaker,  Roy  Lehman,  Robert 

Kolb,  Kenneth  Mast  Ivan 

Kreider,  Tobias  Strickler,  Donald 

Kurtz,  Ira  A.,  Jr.  Warfel,  David 


INDIA 

In  Madhya  Pradesh 

Conrad,  Paul  L.  and  Nancy,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital, 
Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

John,  Glenn,  Mary  Kathryn,  and  Paul  Conrad 

Erb,  Elizabeth,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P., 
India 

Friesen,  John  and  Genevieve,  Shantipur,  via  Dhamtari,  M.P., 
India 

Delbert  and  William  Friesen 

Miller,  S.  Paul  and  Vesta,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India 

Eleanor  Miller 

Moyer,  Marie,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P., 
India 

Nafziger,  Florence,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari, 
M.P.,  India  ___ 

Sell,  Blanche,  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  Dhamtari,  M.P., 
India 

On  Furlough  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Flisher,  Jacob  and  Arvilla,  400 Vz  Westwood,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mary,  Judith,  Sylvia,  and  Jeanette  Flisher 

On  Retirement  from  Madhya  Pradesh 

Brunk,  A.  C.,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans. 

Esch,  Mina  B.,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans. 

Friesen,  P.  A.  and  Florence,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans. 

Good,  Mary  M.,  1701  Lawndale,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Kaufman,  J.  N.,  901  Mervin  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Miller,  Ernest  E.  and  Ruth,  1601  S.  Eighth,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Groff,  Weyburn  and  Thelma,  R.  1,  Elmira,  Ont. 

Rachel,  Margaret,  Cheryl,  and  Edwin  Groff 

On  Furlough  from  Landour 

Brenneman,  Mary  Jane,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

In  Bihar 

Beachy,  John  and  Miriam,  Latehar,  Palamau  District,  Bihar, 
India 

Cheryl,  Lynette.  and  Kenton  Beachy 

Kniss,  Mark  and  Betty,  Satbarwa  Hospital,  Satbarwa,  Pala- 
mau District,  Bihar,  India 

Lois,  James,  and  Robert  Kniss 

Kniss,  Paul  and  Esther,  Chandwa,  Palamau  District,  Bihar, 
India 

Vogt,  Milton  C.  and  Esther,  Balumath,  Palamau,  Bihar, 
India 

Myra  Jean  Vogt 

On  Extended  Furlough  from  Bihar 

Shirk,  Allen  and  Elsie,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Sylvia  Ann  Shirk 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Nyce,  John  and  Dorothy,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mus- 
soorie,  U.P.,  India 

Snyder,  Florence,  Woodstock  School,  Landour,  Mussoorie, 
U.P.,  India 

Under  Appointment 

Hostetler,  Wilbur  and  Velma,  149  W.  Cleveland  Ave.,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Yutzy,  Katherine,  1547  Hillcrest,  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights  18, 
Ohio 


ISRAEL 

Swarr,  Paul  and  Bertha,  13  Shaanan  Street,  Ramat  Gan, 
Israel 

David  Eldon,  Evelyn  Ruth,  and  Carolyn  Joyce  Swarr 

On  Furlough 

Kreider,  Roy  and  Florence,  311  Waterford  Rd.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

David,  Jonathan,  and  Rosemary  Kreider 

ITALY 

Brunk,  George  R.  Ill  and  Erma,  Bellariva  58,  Florence,  Italy 

Douglas  Lynn  Brunk 

JAMAICA 

Brunk,  Kenneth  S.  and  Twila,  Box  35,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica, 
West  Indies 

Donald  Harvey  and  Jean  Lynette  Brunk 

Heatwole,  Willard  and  Melba,  Box  9,  Retreat  P.O.,  Jamai- 
ca, West  Indies 

Jerrel,  Conrad,  Jewel,  and  Ransford  Heatwole 

Metzler,  Warren  and  Erma,  21-C  Wint  Rd.,  Mandeville,  Ja- 
maica, West  Indies 

John,  Sharon,  and  Philip  Metzler 

Shank,  Audrey,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 

Shank,  John  F.  and  Katie,  Box  182,  Kingston  8,  Jamaica, 
West  Indies 

JAPAN 

Beck,  Carl  and  Esther,  352  2-chome,  Nishi  Okubo,  Shinjuku- 
ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

John  Beck 

Blosser,  Eugene  and  Louella,  45-23  Fukuzumi-cho,  Sapporo, 
Hokkaido,  Japan 
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Philip,  Rachel,  Thomas,  and  Mary  Lou  Blosser 
Buckwalter,  Ralph  and  Genevieve,  Nishi  7 jo,  Minami,  17 
chome,  Obihiro,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Dawn  Alice,  Rosemary,  and  Michael  Buckwalter 
Miller,  Marvin  and  Mary  Alene,  15*28  Wakakusa-cho,  Ku- 
shiro,  Hokkaido,  Japan 

Reber,  Don  and  Barbara,  428  Honan-cho,  Suginami-ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Karen,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Kay,  Carol,  and  Jon  Bardon  Reber 
Ressler,  Ruth  and  Rhoda,  Kamishihoro-cho,  Kato-gun,  Hok- 
kaido, Japan 

Richards,  Joe  and  Emma,  533,  6 chome,  6 jo,  Misono,  Sap- 
poro, Hokkaido,  Japan 
Evan,  Kathryn,  and  Lois  Richards 
Shenk,  Charles  and  Ruth,  Sakura  machi,  Shibecha-cho, 
Kawakami-gun,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Steven,  Gloria,  Barbara,  and  Ken  Shenk 
Yoder,  Marvin  and  Neta  Faye,  Nakashibetsu-cho,  Shibetsu- 
gun,  Hokkaido,  Japan 

Deborah,  Stephen,  Rebecca  Mae,  and  Jay  Thomas  Yoder 

Overseas  Mission  Associates 

Martin,  Grace,  Nishi  2 Jo,  8 chome,  Tsukisamu,  Sapporo, 
Hokkaido,  Japan 

Overseas  Voluntary  Service 

Richard,  Wesley  and  Sue,  No.  1 Minami,  17  chome,  Nishi 
7 jo,  Obihiro,  Hokkaido,  Japan 
Yoder,  Marjory,  45-23  Fukuzumi-cho,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido, 
Japan 

On  Extended  Furlough 

Kanagy,  Lee  and  Adella,  1451  College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Daniel,  Ruth,  David,  Timothy,  and  Lois  Kanagy 

On  Furlough 

Lee,  Robert  and  Nancy,  19  Simpson  Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
02144 

Stephen,  Suelyn,  and  Robert  John  Lee 
Selzer,  Arietta,  Canton,  Kans. 

KENYA 

Gingrich,  Paul  and  Ann,  P.O.  Box  7596,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Larry,  Robert,  Bonita,  Jon  Lynn,  and  Michael  Gingrich 

LUXEMBOURG-FRANCE-GERMANY 

Gingerich,  Elizabeth,  2840  Diepholz,  v.  Hunefeld  Str.  14, 
Germany 

G.ngerich,  John  and  Grace,  4992  Espelkamp-Mittwald,  Post- 
fach  167,  Germany 
Rhoda,  Philip,  and  Erika  Gingerich 
Gingerich,  Lloyd  and  Mary,  4992  Espelkamp-Mittwald,  Post- 
fach  167,  Germany 
Luke  and  Mark  Gingerich 

Gingerich,  Ray  and  Wilma,  22  rue  Mathias  Koener,  Esch/ 
Alzette,  Luxembourg 

James,  John,  and  Andre  Gingerich 
Good,  Glen  and  Elizabeth,  11  Place  de  la  Republique, 
Thionville  (Moselle),  France 

Martin,  Margaret,  6791  Neumiihle,  bei  Landstuhl,  Pfalz, 
Germany 

Miller,  Catharine  ].,  71  rue  de  Kayl,  Dudelange,  Luxem- 
bourg 

Miller,  Esther  I.,  Postfach  167,  Espelkamp-Mittwald,  Ger- 
many 

Miller,  Harvey  and  Mildred,  22  rue  Mathias  Koener,  Esch/ 
Alzette,  Luxembourg 

Miller,  Lavina,  Postfach  167,  Espelkamp-Mittwald,  Germany 
Schrock,  Leon  and  Emma  Schrock,  28  Bremen-Horn,  Vor- 
kampsweg  233,  Germany 
Millard  Dean  Schrock 

Stahl,  Omar  B.  and  Lois,  Gersweilerstr,  15a,  66  Saarbriicken, 
Germany 

John  Daniel  and  Rachel  Stahl 
Troyer,  Daniel  and  Betty,  71  rue  de  Kayl,  Dudelange,  Lux- 
embourg 

Elmer  Jay,  Daniel  III,  Ruth,  Elvin  Dean,  and  Miriam 
Troyer 

Under  Appointment 

Bontrager,  Irene,  Kalona,  Iowa 

MEXICO 

Blank,  Lester  A.  and  Mary  Lou,  La  Laguna,  Tlaxiaco, 
Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel  Colon,  Mexico 
Beverly  Jean,  Carol  June,  Nelson  Richard,  Keith  William, 
and  Miriam  Elizabeth  Blank 
Detweiler,  Esther  Apartado  633,  Puebla,  Pue.,  Mexico 
Good,  Claude  and  Alice,  Tlaxiaco,  Oaxaca,  c/o  Hotel 
Colon,  Mexico 

Marcia,  Cecilia  and  Patricia  Ann  Good 
Headings,  Maynard  and  Helen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad 
Obregon,  Sonora,  Mexico 

Michael,  Steven,  Dan-ell,  Bonnie  Jean,  and  Connie  Joan 
Headings 

King,  Aaron  M.  and  Betty,  Apartado  31639,  Mexico  21,  D.F., 
Mexico 

Michael,  Jewel,  Richard,  Steven,  Angela  Joy,  and  Martin 
Girard  King 

Roth,  James  and  Noreen,  Apartado  531,  Ciudad  Obregon, 
Sonora,  Mexico 
Mark  Roth 

Roth,  Rosana,  Jose  M.  Correa  265-2,  Col.  Viaducto  Piedad, 
Mexico  13,  D.F. 

Yoder,  David  and  Shirley,  Apartado  633,  Puebla,  Pue., 
Mexico 

Jonathan  David  and  Jeffrey  Dean  Yoder 


On  Furlough 

Seitz,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  Box  420,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Yoder,  Cora  M.,  12065  Byers  Ave.,  N.E.,  Hartville,  Ohio 

NEPAL 

Graber,  Lena,  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  Shanta  Bhawan, 
Katmandu,  Nepal 

Krantz,  Miriam,  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  Shanta  Bhawan, 
Katmandu,  Nepal 

On  Furlough 

Rohrer,  Anna  Lois,  2061  Cornell  Road,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
Yoder,  J.  G.  and  Fyrne,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Ruth  E.  Yoder 

NIGERIA 

Brenneman,  Clair  and  Faye,  Rural  Training  Center,  Asaba, 
Nigeria 

Jina  Catherine  Brenneman 

Eby,  Lawrence  and  Mary  Jane,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital, 
Abiriba  via  Uzuakoli,  East  Nigeria 
Douglas,  Donald,  Thomas,  and  Jeanette  Eby 
Fisher,  Lloyd  and  Evelyn,  Nassarawa  Hostel,  Box  661,  Jos, 
Nigeria 
Darrell  Fisher 

Gingerich,  Cyril  and  Ruth,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba 
via  Uzuakoli,  East  Nigeria 

Hostetler,  Darrel  and  Marian,  Box  148,  Uyo,  East  Nigeria 
Brenda  and  Anne  Hostetler 
Stauffer,  Robert  and  Evelyn,  Box  123,  Uyo,  East  Nigeria 
. James  Robert  and  Thomas  Kent  Stauffer 

Overseas  Missions  Associates 

Amstutz,  Clifford  and  Lois,  Macgregor  College,  Afikpo,  East 
Nigeria 

Paul,  Wendell,  Crystal,  and  Neil  Blosser  Amstutz 
Bender,  Martha,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via  Uzua- 
koli, East  Nigeria 

Bergey,  Grace,  Women's  Training  College,  Box  144,  Umuahia, 
Eastern  Nigeria 

Grasse,  A.  Meryl  and  Gladys,  Abiriba  Akababa  Joint  Hos- 
pital, Abiriba  via  Uzakoli,  East  Nigeria 
Karen,  Joel,  Mark,  Chloe,  Carol,  and  Gwendolyn  Grasse 
Hostetler,  Keith  and  Jeanette,  College  of  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Nigeria,  Nsukka,  E.  Nigeria 
Kaufman,  Willis  and  Betta  Lee,  Qua  Iboe  Secondary 
School,  Etinan,  via  Uyo,  East  Nigeria 
Lynn,  Byron,  and  Kevin  Kaufman 
Rhodes,  Nelda,  Abiriba  Joint  Hospital,  Abiriba  via  Uzuakoli, 
East  Nigeria 

Sauder,  Joan,  Nassarawa  Hostel,  Box  661,  Jos,  Nigeria 

On  Furlough 

Grasse,  John  and  Betty,  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

Elizabeth  Ann,  Linda  Sue,  Sandra  Ruth,  and  Martha  Jane 
Grasse 

Weaver,  Edwin  and  Irene,  2125  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Beachy,  Moses  and  Ada,  B.R.  332,  Guavate,  Cayey,  Puerto 
Rico  00634 

Paul,  John,  Philip,  and  Barbara  Ann  Beachy 
DriV00609°hn  and  Bonita'  Box  146‘  Aibonito-  Puerto  Rico 
Cynthia,  Wilfred,  and  Jonathan  Driver 
Heiser,  Don  and  Betty,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Dennis,  Jeryl,  and  Anita  Heiser 
Helmuth,  David  and  Naomi,  1751  Asomante,  Summit  Hills, 
Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Robin,  Roy,  Roger,  and  Ray  Helmuth 
Hershey,  Lester  and  Alta,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Sherilyn  and  Lester  Eugene  Hershey 
Kehl,  Alice,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico 

Massanari,  Anna  Kay,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nafziger,  Mervin  and  Bernice,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  P.R.  00609 
Colette,  Peggy,  Steven  and  Jeanette  Nafziger 
Nissley,  Addona  and  Mary,  Box  404,  Coamo,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Addona  Mark,  Anita,  and  Timothy  Nissley 
Shantz,  Marjorie,  Box  146,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Snyder,  Elvin  and  Mary,  Box  925,  Cayey,  Puerto  Rico  00634 
Snyder,  Royal  and  Ophia,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico 
Victor,  Danny,  Elizabeth,  and  John  Snyder 
Troyer,  George  D.  and  Kathryn,  Box  646,  Aibonito,  P.R.  00609 
Widmer,  Gladys,  1751  Asomante,  Summit  Hills,  Rio  Piedras, 
Puerto  Rico  00609 

Wilson,  Gerald  and  Roma,  Box  8,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Kent  and  Gregory  Wilson 

Yoder,  Mary  Ellen,  Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 

On  Furlough 

Greaser,  Lawrence  and  Annabelle,  431  Westwood  Rd.,  Go- 
shen, Ind. 

Galen,  David,  Daniel,  Joseph,  and  Rachel  Ann  Greaser 

Health  and  Welfare 

Baer,  Clarence  and  Laura,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Nathan  and  Mark  Baer 

Bauman,  Mildred  Clemmer,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Brubaker,  James  and  Carley  June,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto 
Rico  00609 

Betty  Ann,  Laura,  and  Audrey  Brubaker 


QyjQr 
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Diener,  Clayton  and  Inez,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Don,  Dwight  and  Dennis  Diener 
Godshall,  Miriam,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Graber,  Alvin  and  Dolores,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Starla  Dawn  Graber 

Hower,  R.  J.  and  Florence,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Lehman,  David  and  Arlene,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Michelle  and  Krista  Lehman 
Martin,  Elizabeth,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Nafziger,  Mervin  and  Berniece,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto 
Rico  00609 

Peggy,  Steven,  Colette,  and  Jeanette  Nafziger 
Showalter,  Virginia,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609 
Yoder,  Leroy  and  Maxine,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Kevin  and  Karla  Yoder 

Zimmerly,  John  and  Trula,  Box  626,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico 
00609 

Sara  Louise  and  Steven  John  Zimmerly 

SOMALIA 

Beachy,  Bertha,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Buckwalter,  Rhoda  M.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Gehman,  Mary,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Glick,  Lydia,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Horning,  Lena,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Kurtz,  Chester  and  Catherine,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali 
Republic 

Marianne  Joy  Kurtz 

Leaman,  Miriam  G.,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 
Lind,  Wilbert  and  Rhoda,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Re- 
public 

Daniel,  Joyce,  and  Miriam  Lind 
Miller,  Fae,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Ranck,  Helen,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Reed,  Harold  and  Barbara,  Jamama,  Somali  Republic 

Galen,  Grace,  and  Gwendolyn  Reed 
Shenk,  David  and  Grace,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Re- 
public 

Karen  and  Doris  Shenk 

Stauffer,  Harold  and  Constance,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali 
Republic 

Stoltzfus,  Dorcas  L.,  Jamama  Hospital,  Jamama,  Somali 
Republic 

Van  Pelt,  Elsie,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali  Republic 
Wesselhoeft,  Carl  and  Leota,  Box  2,  Mogadiscio,  Somali 
Republic 

Ruby,  Paul,  John,  Ruth,  and  Carol  Wesselhoeft 
On  Furlough 

Dorsch,  Victor  and  Viola,  Box  38,  New  Hamburg,  Ontario, 
Canada 

James,  Shirley,  and  Joy  Dorsch 
Grove,  Dorothy,  62  Mystic  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ontario, 
Canada 

Bruce,  Pauline,  and  David  Grove 
Leaman,  Dr.  Ivan  and  Mary  Ellen,  R.  1,  Ronks,  Pa. 

Deborah  Jean  and  David  Edward  Leaman 
Lutz,  Anna  N.,  R.  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

TANGANYIKA,  EAST  AFRICA 

Buckwalter,  Miriam  B.,  Box  76,  Tarime,  Tanganyika 
Clemens,  David  and  Erma,  Box  76,  Tarime,  Tanganyika,  East 
Africa 

Marilyn,  Valerie,  and  Randall  Clemens 
Cressman,  Elsie.  Box  50.  Tarime,  Tanganyika 
Detweiler,  Delilah,  Box  50,  Tarime,  Tanganyika,  East  Africa 
Eshleman,  J.  Lester,  M.D.,  and  Lois,  Box  50,  Tarime,  Tan- 
ganyika 

Charlotte  and  Lynn  Eshleman 

Hess,  Mahlon  and  Mabel,  Box  2435,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tan- 
ganyika 

Carl,  Glen,  and  Dale  Hess 


Housman,  J.  Harold  and  Miriam,  Box  50,  Tarime,  Tangan- 
yika 

Pierre,  Ina  Sue,  and  Heidi  Jean  Housman 
Jacobs,  Don  and  Anna  Ruth,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 
Jane,  David,  Alan,  and  Paul  Jacobs 
Kraybill,  Nevin  and  Barbara,  Box  50,  Tarime,  Tanganyika, 
East  Africa 
Terella  Sue  Kraybill 

Kurtz,  Laura,  Box  128,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 
Kurtz,  Maynard  and  Hilda,  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 
John  Roger  Kurtz 

Landis,  Elva  B.,  Box  50,  Tarime,  Tanganyika 
Landis,  Clara  E.,  Box  76,  Tarime,  Tanganyika 
Leaman,  Hershey  and  Norma,  Box  50,  Tarime,  Tanganyika 
Larry  Lynn  and  James  Merlin  Leaman 
Leatherman,  John  and  Catharine,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tan- 
ganyika 

Lehman,  Cora,  Box  50,  Tarime,  Tanganyika 
Martin,  Anna,  Mother's  Hospital,  Lower  Clapton  Rd.,  London, 
E.  5,  England 

Martin,  Edith,  Box  76,  Tarime,  Tanganyika 
Myer,  Martha  M.,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 
Shenk,  J.  Clyde  and  Alta  B.,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 
Daniel  Shenk 

Shenk,  Joseph  C.  and  Edith,  Box  54,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 
Joyce  Shenk 

Smoker,  George  and  Dorothy,  Box  7,  Musoma  Tanganyika 
Smoker,  Naomi,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 
Weaver,  Naomi,  Box  50,  Tarime,  Tanganyika 
Wenger,  Rhoda  E.,  Box  128,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 
Yoder,  Phebe,  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanganyika 

On  Furlough 

Eshleman,  Velma,  985  College  Ave.,  Park  View,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Gehman,  Grace,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Harnish,  Mary,  1918  Willow  Street  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Hurst,  Simeon  and  Edna,  R.  4,  Elmira,  Ontario  Canada 
Nancy,  Mary,  Elwood,  and  Ruth  Hurst 
Keener,  Robert  and  Florence  280  Strasburg  Pike,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Martha,  Gerald,  Dennis,  and  Jay  Keener 
Petersheim,  LeRoy  and  Betty  Lou,  R.  2,  Elverson,  Pa. 

Jon  Robert,  Beth  Ann,  and  Anna  Ruth  Petersheim 
Stauffer,  Elam  and  Grace,  1916  Lincoln  Highway  East, 
Lancaster  Pa. 

Philip,  Kenneth,  and  Bruce  Stauffer 
Weaver,  Alta  B.,  R.  1,  Stevens,  Pa. 

URUGUAY 

Byler,  B.  Frank  and  Anna,  Camino  Raiz  875,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay 

Marjory,  Dennis,  Carol,  and  Mark  Byler 
Litwiller,  Nelson  and  Ada,  Avenue  Millan  4392,  Montevideo, 
Uruquay 

Martin,  H.  James  and  Ann,  C.  Dr.  Luis  A.  de  Herrera,  Sauce, 
Dpt.  Canelones,  Uruguay 
Tudith,  Janet,  Elaine,  David,  and  Daniel  Martin 
Sommers,  Merle  and  Kathy,  Avenue  Millan  4392,  Monte- 
video, Uruguay 

Lori,  Lana,  Lyn,  and  Lisa  Kay  Sommers 

On  Furlough 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Eunice,  3190  Brower,  Oceanside,  Long 
Island,  New  York 

John  Gregory,  Marisa  Elta,  and  Robert  Kent  Miller 

VIETNAM 

Martin,  Luke  and  Mary,  Box  991,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Metzler,  Everett  and  Margaret,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian, 
Saigon,  Vietnam 

Eric,  Gretchen,  Malcolm,  and  Andre  Metzler 
Metzler,  James  and  Rachel  Box  991,  Saigon,  Vietnam 
Sensenig,  Donald  and  Doris  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon, 
Vietnam 

Anne  and  Lynn  Sensenig 

Stauffer,  James  and  Arlene,  336  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Saigon, 
Vietnam 

John  and  Rosemarie  Stauffer 


To  Write  Your  Missionaries 


LETTER  RATES:  CANADA 
Regular  Mail 

To  Alaska,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Ghana,  Honduras,  India,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nepal, 
Nigeria,  Puerto  Rico,  Tanganyika,  and  Uruguay — 5tf  first 
oz.;  34  each  additional  oz. 

To  Algeria,  Belgium,  Ethiopia,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Somalia,  and  Vietnam — 64  first  oz.;  44  each  addi- 
tional oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Alaska — 74  first  oz.;  64  each  additional  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  England, 
France,  Honduras,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Uruguay — 15tf  each  V2  oz.;  air  letter 
form,  10tf. 

To  Algeria,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Nepal, 
Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanganyika,  and  Vietnam — 254  each  V2 
oz.;  air  letter  form,  10^. 


LETTER  RATES:  UNITED  STATES 
Regular  Mail 

To  Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico — 54  for  each 
oz. 

To  all  other  countries — 11^  first  oz.;  7 4 for  each  additional 
oz. 

Air  Mail 

To  Alaska,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico — 64  each  oz. 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Algeria,  Belgium,  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Luxembourg — 15tf  each  V2  oz.;  air 
letter  form,  lltf. 

To  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Nepal,  Nigeria, 
Somalia,  Tanganyika,  and  Vietnam — 254  each  V2  oz.;  air 
letter  form,  lltf 

To  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica — 13<  each 
1/2  oz.;  air  letter  form,  lltf. 

For  more  information  see  your  local  postmaster  or  the  of- 
ficial postal  guide  for  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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swered,  and  the  Lord  led  him  and  the  mis- 
sionaries together. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Grove,  whose  husband  was 
killed  in  Somalia,  gave  a brief  history  of 
God’s  leading  in  their  lives  and  of  the  joy 
they  had  in  serving  Him  in  Somalia.  She 
said,  “In  thinking  of  our  life  in  Somalia,  I 
have  tried  to  discover  why  it  was  so  pleas- 
ant. It  was  the  fulfillment  of  our  convic- 
tions and  the  knowledge  of  being  in  God’s 
will.”  She  holds  no  resentment  because  of 
the  incident  which  took  Merlin’s  life,  nor 
do  her  children,  but  she  thanked  God  for 
the  privilege  of  suffering  for  Him. 

Remembering  the  troubled  country  of 
Vietnam  where  five  Eastern  Board  couples 
are  stationed,  Paul  Metzler,  father  of  mis- 
sionary James  Metzler,  led  in  prayer. 

Once  more  attention  focused  on  the  ex- 
panding witness  at  home.  Three  men  who 
symbolized  the  new  spirit  of  home  missions 
spoke:  Wilfredo  de  Jesus  on  the  work 
among  Spanish-speaking  people;  James 
Harris  on  the  Mennonite  Negro  today;  and 
William  Yovanovich  on  “Can  Mission 
Churches  Grow  Up?” 


At  a welcoming  service  for  African  delegates 
to  50th  anniversary  meeting.  (I.  to  r.)  Thomas 
K.  Migire,  Elisha  N.  Meso,  Hezekiah  N.  Sarya, 
from  Tanganyika;  Paul  N.  Kraybill,  and  Be- 
yene  Mulatu,  Ethiopia. 

James  Harris  said,  "There  needs  to  be 
someone  who  stands  on  the  wall  between 
the  Negro  and  the  white  man.  Being  a 
Mennonite  and  a Negro,  it  means  that  I 
am  a person  that  God  can  use.  ...  I feel 
like  the  Apostle  Paul;  I have  a debt  to  pay 
to  all  men,  regardless  of  their  race  or  color, 
their  standing  in  life,  or  their  financial 
state.  Looking  over  the  wall,  I am  trying 
to  do  what  I can  in  removing  it,  but  my  job 
holds  me  debtor  to  all  men,  regardless  of 
whether  it  brings  peace  or  hostility.” 

Paul  Kraybill  concluded  this  panoramic 
sweep  with  prophetic  opinions  on  the  com- 
ing fifty  years.  He  said:  "The  Mission 
Board  will  need  to  discipline  itself  to  be 
more  flexible  and  mobile.  . . . Lines  be- 
tween home  and  overseas  will  disappear  as 
our  world  shrinks  into  one  large  neighbor- 
hood. . . . We  will  need  to  concentrate  on 
helping  the  local  congregation  to  become 
more  active.  . . . We  will  see  the  church 


Beatrice  Hess  serving  Honduran  coffee;  son 
Gerald  watches. 


grow  rapidly,  particularly  overseas.  . . . We 
will  need  to  reemphasize  the  meaning  of 
spiritual  unity.  Ecumenical  mergers  will 
fail,  but  the  unity  that  is  in  Christ  will 
grow.  . . . 

"In  the  years  ahead  we  will  suffer  as  we 
are  misunderstood  by  the  communist  and 
the  anti-communist.  We  can  have  no  part 
in  an  alliance  of  the  church  with  commu- 
nism, neither  can  we  have  a part  in  an  al- 
liance of  the  church  and  government  to 
fight  communism.  We  must  love  the  com- 
munist as  a man  outside  of  Christ  and  find 
ways  to  win  him.  This  will  be  dangerous, 
and  we  will  be  misunderstood,  but  so  was 
Christ.  He  too  was  slandered  and  opposed 
because  He  loved  sinners  and  broke  the  ac- 
cepted patterns  by  eating  and  speaking  with 
them.  Our  church  will  be  called  to  stand 
alone  in  the  days  ahead  and  suffer  for  our 
love.  This  will  be  our  cross,  and  this  will 
test  the  sincerity  of  our  profession  of  disci- 
pleship  and  obedience.” 

The  Household  of  God 

The  Gospel  in  word  and  song  was  given 
in  seven  different  languages  — Amharic, 
Spanish,  Swahili,  Somali,  German,  French, 
and  English. 


Alma  Eby  serving  Elizabeth  Kreider  Ethiopian 
coffee. 


Honduran  delegate  Francisco  Flores  said, 
"Jesus  Christ  has  brought  for  us  our  passage 
and  our  passport  to  heaven.  . . . The  mis- 
sionaries have  not  gone  to  exploit  Hon- 
duras but  to  take  the  treasure  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  this  land.  Gold  is  not  important  to 
us;  what  is  important  is  the  salvation  of 
our  souls.  Gold  comes  to  nought;  its  beauty 
disappears.  The  beauty  of  the  United 
States  will  disappear.  But  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  promised  us  a more  beautiful 
city.  . . .” 

Tanganyikan  delegate  Hezekiah  Sarya 
said:  “There  is  no  material  thing  in  this 
world  that  can  satisfy  a person.  . . . God 
did  not  create  any  individual  that  he 
should  fight  with  his  fellowmen.  ...  I am 
here  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  that  I 
should  stand  for  the  truth.” 

The  large  group  of  over  3,500  sent  greet- 
ings to  the  overseas  churches  through  Secre- 
tary Kraybill. 

Paul  Gingrich,  soon  to  return  to  Africa, 
said  in  the  concluding  message:  “We  must 
never  think  that  our  salvation  is  the  ulti- 
mate plan  of  God.  Our  salvation  must 


Part  of  400  who  attended  Ethiopian  coffee  and 
Tanganyikan  tea  on  Sunday  afternoon. 


reach  out  to  others.  . . . Two  alternatives 
are  open  to  the  church:  (1)  She  might  set- 
tle down  where  the  trail  runs  out,  satisfied 
with  past  achievements,  content  with  her 
inherited  traditions,  while  the  world  rushes 
by,  leaving  her  on  the  sidelines;  or  (2)  she 
can  strike  out  across  the  river  as  Abraham 
did  when  he  left  his  father’s  house  and  went 
to  a land  shown  by  God.  The  church  might 
pitch  her  tent  along  a changing,  moving 
civilization  and  follow  the  call  in  her  heart 
of  the  narrow  frontiers  of  today  into  the 
uncharted  areas  of  tomorrow.” 

Hezekiah  Sarya  dismissed  the  congrega- 
tion with  a benediction  in  Swahili,  inter- 
preted by  Thomas  Migire. 

Anniversary  observances  can  be  danger- 
ous. To  look  back  when  one  should  be 
looking  ahead  can  be  disastrous.  But  this 
backward  glimpse  has  assured  us  that 
“Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us”  and  the 
God  of  the  past  ages  is  also  our  hope  for 
the  years  to  come. 

As  we  have  looked  back,  we  now  look 
forward  in  faith,  although  the  future  looks 

(Continued  on  page  855) 
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TOUR  GENERAL  MISSION  AND  SERVICE  OFFICE 
MENNONITE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


P.  J.  Malagar  reports  that  the  India  refugee  problem 
isn’t  getting  any  better.  “There  are  still  100  to  200 
persons  crossing  the  border  (from  Pakistan)  every  24 
hours  ivho  report  that  others  are  waiting  for  moonless 
and  rainy  nights  before  making  the  trip." 

Strangers  Who  Suffer  Adversity 

By  P.  J.  Malagar,  Director,  Mknnonite  Christian  Service  Fellowship  of  India 


Over  12  million  people  have  had  to  seek 
a new  home  in  either  India  or  Pakistan 
since  the  Indian  subcontinent  was  carved 
into  the  two  nations  at  the  time  of  their 
independence  in  1947. 

The  division  was  based  largely  on  reli- 
gious majority  and  since  then  India  has 
become  a sovereign  democratic  republic, 
professedly  a secular  government,  granting 
large  freedom  to  its  citizens.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pakistan  made  no  secret  of  her  be- 
coming an  Islamic  state  without  any  free 
adult  franchise. 

For  the  past  17  years  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  Since  the  partition  of  the  coun- 
try one  of  the  major  problems  for  both  has 
been  the  care  of  the  uprooted  migrant 
population  from  each  country  crossing  the 
border,  either  to  India  or  to  Pakistan. 

The  proportion  of  migration  has  been 
1:4  between  Pakistan  and  India.  (Four 
refugees  have  come  to  India  for  every  one 
going  to  Pakistan.)  Barely  had  this  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  resettlement  of  the  refu- 
gees been  completed  when  a new  wave  of 
migration  took  place  on  Jan.  4,  1964. 

The  mysterious  theft  of  the  holy  relics  in 
the  Hazratbal  mosque  in  Kashmir  on  Dec. 
27,  1963,  set  things  on  edge.  Religion  has  a 
way  of  fanning  fanaticism  to  flames.  Arson, 
the  abduction  of  women  and  children,  riots, 
and  killings  followed  in  the  theft's  wake. 

Hardly  had  things  been  settled  in  the 
Kashmir  valley  when  communal  riots  and 
persecution  of  non-Muslims  broke  out  in 
the  border  towns  of  Khulna,  Jessore,  Nar- 
yanganj,  and  the  uphill  regions  of  the  Garo 
Hills  bordering  Assam.  Hundreds  of  non- 
Muslim  refugees  began  to  flee  East  Pakistan 
from  every  escapable  point.  The  border 
police  and  the  ansars  (home  guards)  treat- 
ed these  fleeing  refugees  lawlessly. 

At  this  writing,  406,620  non-Muslim  refu- 
gees have  come  over  to  India.  Included 
among  these  are  some  47,000  Christians  and 
20,000  Chakma  Buddhists,  mostly  from  the 
hill  tribes.  The  Reverend  N.  A.  Kirkwood 


made  the  following  report  to  the  Assam 
Relief  Committee  in  Calcutta: 

“On  the  16th  of  January  the  first  batch 
of  this  recent  wave  of  tribal  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  entered  the  Garo  Hills  near 
the  western  end  of  the  Assam-Pakistan 
border.  The  influx  reached  its  peak  before 
the  middle  of  February.  To  date  there  are 
over  75,000  tribal  refugees  in  the  area  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Hajong,  Garo,  Banai, 
Koch,  Dalu,  and  Rajbhongshi  tribes. 

“Any  report  on  the  present  circumstances 
of  these  people  must  be  considered  as  a 
report  on  conditions  existing  at  the  date  of 
writing.  The  situation  is  still  fluid;  there 
are  still  100  to  200  persons  crossing  the 
border  every  24  hours  who  report  that  the 
others  are  waiting  for  moonless  and  rainy 
nights  before  making  the  trip.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that.  "A  book  can  be 
written  on  the  atrocities,  shooting,  bayonet- 
ing, baton  attacks,  and  raping  inflicted  by 
the  East  Pakistan  border  forces  upon  the 
fleeing  refugees.  Stories  of  looting,  and 


other  abduction  of  tribal  maidens  by  Mus- 
lim men  of  the  area  are  common.  More 
could  be  written  concerning  the  reasons  for 
the  fear  and  insecurity  which  caused  this 
mass  exodus  of  these  minority  groups  into 
the  Garo  Hills  from  this  border  strip  of 
East  Pakistan. 

“Tributes  must  be  paid  to  the  magnifi- 
cent work  the  Government  of  Assam  and 
its  officers  are  doing  in  administering  food, 
housing,  and  relief  to  these  people.  . . . 
The  Government  is  making  an  issue  of  rice, 
cooking  oils,  lentils,  kerosene,  and  blankets, 
besides  providing  transportation,  shelter, 
water,  sanitary  and  medical  facilities.  The 
refugees,  at  present,  are  grouped  into  13 
camps  mainly  in  the  border  areas  with  two 
camps  seven  miles  north  and  south  of  T ura, 
the  Garo  Hills  district  headquarters.” 

The  Reverend  Gilbert  Marack  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  in  Guahati,  As- 
sam, visited  our  center  and  informed  us  that 
the  spiritual  care  of  the  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian refugees  is  sadly  neglected.  He  gave 
very  encouraging  reports,  however,  of  over 
a thousand  Christian  refugees  coming  for 
worship  in  the  Matia  Camp,  one  of  the 
largest  camps  in  the  region.  He  also  said 
that  Christian  services  have  been  organized 
and  that  a bamboo-thatched  worship  place 
has  been  constructed  by  voluntary  help. 

Refugees  crossing  the  borders  on  the 
plains  have  been  mostly  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa, 
Bihar,  and  Andra  Pradesh.  Approximately 
a third  of  these  refugees  has  been  sent  to 
the  Mana  transit  camps  for  being  resettled 
in  the  Dandakarniya  Project.  The  Mana 
Camp  is  located  near  the  main  railway  sta- 
tion of  Raipur  on  the  Howrah-Bombay  line 
in  Madhya  Pradesh. 

Mennonite  Churches  Do  Relief  Work 
in  Mana 

Refugee  trains  began  arriving  from 


Madhya  Pradesh  Christian  Council  Seva  Dal  Canteen.  The  trailer  is  kept  to  store  supplies.  The 
big  shainina  in  the  background  is  the  place  where  refugees  are  brought  after  they  are  detrained 
at  Mandir  Hissaud. 
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Howrah  station  to  Mandir  Hasuad,  a coun- 
try railway  station  without  facilities  of  any 
kind.  At  times  over  3,000  refugees,  includ- 
ing helpless  mothers  with  children  and  old 
and  infirm  people,  arrived  in  a day. 

Some  of  them  had  walked  10  or  15  days 
to  cross  the  border.  Once  they  arrived  at 
the  Indian  border,  they  rested  barely  a day 
and  then  were  sent  on  their  long  journey 
of  over  a thousand  kilometers  to  the  Mana 
Camp. 

Army  tents  were  pitched  overnight  on  the 
blazing  and  sun-burned  plateau,  which  does 
not  have  many  trees  for  shade.  The  refu- 
gees were  huddled  together,  four  to  five 
families  in  one  tent.  Fortunately  these  camp 
sites  were  chosen  near  big  tanks  or  reser- 
voirs. 

The  refugees  presented  a pathetic  sight  of 
humanity  in  utter  helplessness.  They  had 
only  a few  belongings,  such  as  earthen  jars. 
Their  clothes  were  dirty,  their  children 
naked.  Most  of  them  were  hungry  and 
famished. 

They  are  spread  out  in  four  main  camps 
at  Ghanpuri,  Juruda,  Nawagaon,  and 
Mana,  all  under  the  Mana  Transit  Camp 
Authority. 

A Christian  relief  program  was  begun  at 
the  invitation  of  the  chief  administrator  of 
the  Dandakarniya  Project,  who  approached 
Dr.  Gurubachan  Singh,  secretary  of  the 
Madhya  Pradesh  Christian  Council. 

In  the  meantime,  L.  W.  Jantzen  and  Jake 
Giesbrecht  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Mission  came  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  starting  relief  work  in  the  Mana 
Transit  Camp.  It  was  a happy  coincidence 
that  they  met  Mr.  Johnson,  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  Dandakarniya  Project, 
and  he  assured  them  of  all  the  facilities  the 
government  could  make  available  to  them 
to  begin  such  a work. 

Next  morning  a government  tent  was 
provided  for  such  a purpose  and  pitched  on 
the  roadside  close  to  the  Mandir  Hasuad 
railway  station  where  the  refugee  trains 
arrived  each  day.  Very  soon  volunteers  be- 
gan to  come  from  Janjgir,  Champa, 
Seraipalli,  Jagdeespur,  Dhamtari,  and 
Shantipur. 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Mennonite  Christian  Serv- 
ice Fellowship  of  India  was  convened  on 
April  21  to  seek  ways  and  means  in  which 
such  a relief  work  could  be  done.  In  its 
emergency  meeting  the  executive  commit- 
tee made  a request  for  funds  to  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  This 
request  covered  the  volunteers'  travel  ex- 
penses, the  purchase  of  multivitamin  tab- 
lets, and  the  purchase  of  children’s  clothing 
for  distribution. 

The  response  of  the  churches  was  spon- 
taneous. Cash  gifts  of  over  Rs.  2,000 
($420.00)  were  received  for  relief  work  at 
Mana  from  Mennonite  churches.  There 
were  over  45  volunteers  who  came  to  serve 
in  the  Mana  Camp,  most  of  them  from  the 


Mennonite  churches.  They  served  a total 
of  over  20,556  refugees.  Their  main  work 
was  to  haul  filtered  water,  by  jeep,  from  the 
city  of  Raipur,  which  is  nine  miles  from  the 
camp  site,  and  to  distribute  drinking  water. 
This  was  followed  by  distribution  of  liquid 
milk  to  children  and  women  and  tea  to 
the  adults. 

This  work  came  to  a sudden  turn  after  a 
month  when  the  summer  heat  of  the  region 
became  unbearable  to  these  refugees  and 
they  began  to  desert  the  camps  unnoticed 
by  the  authorities. 

The  water  tanks  began  to  touch  bottom 
and  water  became  scarce.  The  policeman 
had  to  watch  the  tanks  all  around  the  clock. 
In  the  Mana  Camp  there  are  a few  Chris- 
tians, mostly  unidentified.  The  large  ma- 
jority are  Hindus,  mostly  peasants  and  farm 
laborers. 

Relief  work  at  this  stage  is  suspended, 
mainly  due  to  the  frustrating  situation 
created  by  the  return  of  the  refugees  to 
West  Bengal.  However,  a team  of  volun- 
teers are  still  engaged  in  the  distribution  of 

Part  111 


To  be  effective  witnesses  we  must  under- 
stand the  person  whom  we  are  trying  to 
reach.  This  involves  not  only  listening  to 
him  but  listening  with  feeling  and  empathy 
that  approaches  identification  with  and 
participation  in  his  life  struggles. 

Jesus  surely  was  not  inactive  from  12  to 
30  years  of  age,  just  because  the  Scriptures 
are  silent  on  these  years  of  His  life.  He 
must  often  have  stood  with  people  who 
were  cheated  at  the  temple,  when  they 
needed  sacrifice  animals.  He  must  have 
heard  and  felt  the  dead  teaching  of  the 
rabbis. 

He  must  have  felt  with  people  who  had 
grievous  burdens  laid  on  them  by  the  reli- 
gious leaders;  the  burden  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. No  wonder  He  spoke  out  of 
reality  and  not  as  scribes  when  He  began 
preaching.  No  wonder  the  publicans  and 
sinners  came  to  hear  Him.  He  felt  the  peo- 
ple’s rejection  as  He  moved  among  them. 

When  I was  sharing  a lunch  table  with 
a man  in  Chicago,  and  I broached  the  sub- 
ject of  Christ  and  His  church,  he  said,  “I 
haven’t  been  to  church  for  seventeen  years, 
and  what’s  more,  I’m  not  going  now!”  I 
said,  "There  must  be  a good  reason.” 

Then  he  told  me  that  in  the  war  the 
church  was  represented  by  the  chaplain 
trying  to  encourage  men  to  destroy  their 
fellowmen  by  every  horrible  method,  and 
he  felt  that  if  this  was  what  the  church  had 
to  offer,  he  wanted  nothing  of  it.  He  would 
die  before  going  to  war  again. 

I tried  to  understand  his  deep  feeling  on 


milk  in  the  camps  to  school  children.  We 
hope  things  will  be  normalized  soon  so  that 
more  relief  work  can  be  done. 

A truckload  of  gift  materials  from  the 
Christian  churches  of  the  area  surprised  the 
Mana  authorities  and  the  public  of  Raipur, 
so  that  a local  Hindi  newspaper  gave  it 
good  coverage.  The  response  of  the  church- 
es has  been  encouraging. 

The  problem  of  the  refugees  is  a continu- 
ing one  and  the  challenge  to  meet  their 
needs  of  both  body  and  soul  remains  un- 
affected. These  are  indeed  strangers  that 
suffer  adversity,  unknown  by  people  who 
have  never  been  subjected  to  such  an  or- 
deal. 

The  words  of  Jesus  have  the  same  famil- 
iar ring  even  today  after  2,000  years  when 
He  said, 

“I  was  an  hungred  . . . thirsty  ...  a 
stranger  . . . naked  . . . sick  ...  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me.  . . . Verily  I say  unto 
you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me”  (Matt.  25:35-40). 


this  matter.  Agreeing  with  him  that  the 
church  was  out  of  place  in  being  a part  of 
the  war  effort,  I felt  it  more  important  to 
feel  with  him  than  to  say  a lot  of  words. 
He  appreciated  this  and  followed  me  out 
of  the  building  onto  the  street. 

Many  times  our  words  are  good  words 
and  Biblical,  but  are  rejected  because  they 
were  given  without  any  understanding  of 
the  feelings  of  prejudice  and  animosity  that 
lie  in  the  heart  of  the  individual. 

Jesus  must  have  felt  the  rejection  of 
Zacchaeus  by  the  religious  leaders.  Zacchae- 
us  came  down  from  the  tree,  delighted  that 
Jesus  would  publicly  declare  His  intention 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  expense  of  the 
crowd’s  reproach.  We  can  never  reach  sin- 
ners unless  we  love  them  enough  to  under- 
stand how  things  look  to  them  from  their 
position;  to  be  able  to  see  the  way  to  Christ 
from  where  they  sit  and  must  start. 

It  is  easy  to  hand  a sinner  a tract,  or  to 
invite  him  to  church,  but  to  go  home  with 
him,  to  see  life  from  his  viewpoint,  is  differ- 
ent. Dare  we  do  it? 

Can  we  take  the  criticism  and  danger  that 
Jesus  (Luke  15:1,  2;  19:7),  Peter  (Acts 
11:3),  and  Paul  (Acts  21:28-30)  took  when 
they  had  the  boldness  to  break  with  tradi- 
tion and  to  identify  with  people  of  other 
social  levels,  races,  and  cultures?  This  is 
the  price  of  effective  witness,  and  by  God’s 
grace  and  the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
we  can— and  we  will  (?)  —pay  it.  Thank 
God  for  you  who  will! 

—Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


Are  You  Communicating? 

Witnessing  Is  Understanding 
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Mennonite  Church  Bombed 
in  Mississippi 

A Mennonite  church  building  is  one  of 
the  latest  Mississippi  churches  to  fall  victim 
to  racial  violence. 

The  Nanih  Wayia  Indian  church  house 
at  Preston,  Miss.,  was  dynamited  Sept.  18, 
at  the  same  time  a nearby  Negro  church 
was  destroyed.  Preliminary  investigation 
by  state  police  and  church  officers  indicated 
that  the  explosives  had  been  planted  in  the 
floor. 

Nevin  Bender,  bishop  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference congregation  of  22  members,  told 
Nelson  Kauffman,  of  the  General  Mission 
Board,  that  while  the  building  did  not 
burn,  it  had  been  destroyed.  Completed  in 
1963,  the  building  was  constructed  of  ce- 
ment block  and  cost  between  $2,500  and 
$3,000.  Contributions  for  the  building  costs 
came  largely  from  Conservative  Mennonite 
congregations  and  persons.  The  General 
Mission  Board  provides  operating  subsidy. 

The  Benders  heard  the  explosion  during 
the  night,  but  thought  nothing  of  it  until 
seven  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  Sept.  19, 
when  the  loss  was  discovered.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning  the  congregation  had 
planned  to  worship  outside  if  the  weather 
was  suitable. 

Most  Nanih  Wayia  members  are  Choctaw 
Indians  who  have  lived  in  Mississippi  for 
generations.  Bro.  Bender  became  interested 
in  them  some  years  ago  and  formed  a con- 
gregation in  1960. 

Members  will  begin  working  immediately 
on  replacing  the  building  when  a settle- 
ment has  been  reached  with  Hilfsplan, 
which  provided  the  protection. 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  investi- 
gation revealed  that  13  Mississippi  church 
buildings  were  destroyed  between  June  1 
and  Aug.  1 of  this  year.  This  is  the  first 
Mennonite  church  building.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
demonstrate  love  and  service  in  this  tragedy. 

September  Volunteers 
Begin  Service 

Twenty-eight  volunteers  and  one  staff 
appointee  are  attending  the  ten-day  orienta- 
tion school  held  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  9-18. 
Immediately  following  school,  they  began 
one-  and  two-year  assignments  covering  16 
different  service  assignments. 

The  nurse  aide  assignment  took  the 
highest  toll.  Joyce  Detweiler,  Dorchester, 
Nebr.,  and  a member  of  the  East  Fairview 
congregation,  goes  for  a year  as  a nurse  aide 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  Karen  Kurtz,  Grabill,  Ind.,  gives  a 
year  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Leo  congregation. 

Carol  Jean  Nitzsche,  West  Point,  Nebr., 
from  the  Beemer  congregation,  gives  a year 


as  a nurse  aide  at  Pueblo,  Colo.  Judy 
Nitzsche,  Wisner,  Nebr.,  also  from  Beemer, 
gives  a year  as  nurse  aide  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

Three  give  service  as  teachers.  Katie  Mil- 
ler, Riverside,  Iowa,  of  the  Fairview  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Church,  gives  a year  as 
kindergarten  teacher  at  Robstown,  Texas. 
Leanne  Ruth  Yoder,  Parnell,  Iowa,  of  the 
West  Union  congregation,  goes  for  one  year 
to  Surprise,  Ariz.,  as  kindergarten  teacher. 
Trusie  M.  Zook,  Harrisonviile,  Mo.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Sycamore  Grove  congrega- 
tion, will  do  tutoring  and  adult  education 
for  a year  at  Camp  Rehoboth,  St.  Anne,  111. 

Two  couples  were  assigned  as  unit  lead- 
ers. Oscar  and  Herma  Gautsche,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  of  the  Tedrow  congregation,  give 
leadership  to  the  unit  at  Maumee,  Ohio. 
Edwin  and  Clara  Yoder,  most  recently  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  the  Sunnyside  Con- 
servative Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  give  two 
years  at  Hazard,  Ky.,  as  unit  leaders.  A 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Edwin  received  his  degree  in  sociology  and 
Clara  had  three  years  of  college  training, 
majoring  in  home  economics. 

Another  couple,  Verlin  and  Lois  Swartz- 
endruber,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  give  two  years 
of  community  service  at  Marlboro,  Alta. 
Also  going  to  Alberta  is  Leon  Ray  Schweitz- 
er, Merna,  Nebr.  A member  of  the  Broken 
View  congregation,  he  gives  two  years  as  a 
houseparent  at  Anzac. 

Two  were  assigned  as  receptionists.  Ella 
Bontrager,  Beach  City,  Ohio,  and  member 
of  the  Longenecker  congregation,  gives  a 
year  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  Judith  Kief, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  goes  to  La  Junta,  Colo.,  for  a 
year.  She  is  a member  of  the  Albany  con- 
gregation. 

Going  to  Ohio  is  Brenda  Kay  Zook, 
licensed  practical  nurse,  from  Mt.  Union, 
Pa.  A member  of  the  Otelia  congregation, 
she  gives  a year  at  Rittman.  Lola  Horst, 
Brownsville,  Oreg.,  will  be  a child  care 
worker  at  Maumee,  Ohio,  for  a year.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Cascadia  congregation. 

Two  will  be  counselors  at  Frontier  Boys 
Camp,  Woodland  Park,  Colo.  Paul  Naf- 
ziger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Ronald  Dean 
Nussbaum,  Dalton,  Ohio,  both  give  two 
yeras.  Nafziger  is  a member  at  Central; 
Nussbaum  at  Kidron. 

Duane  Bontrager,  Haven,  Kans.,  and 
member  of  the  Yoder  congregation,  gives 
two  years  as  an  orderly  at  Portland,  Oreg. 
Neil  Brubacher,  Elmira,  Ont.,  is  also  an 
orderly  for  a year  at  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo.  He  is  a member  of  the  Floradale 
congregation. 

Maynard  Brubacher,  member  of  the  St. 


Jacobs  congregation  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  will 
serve  for  six  months  as  maintenance  work- 
er at  Laurelville,  Pa.  Leland  Gingerich, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  goes  for  two  years  as  main- 
tenance worker  at  Culp,  Ark.  He  is  a mem- 
ber at  West  Union. 

Sharon  Hofstetter,  Big  Prairie,  Ohio,  is  a 
ward  clerk  at  La  Junta,  Colo.  A member  of 
the  Kidron  congregation,  she  gives  one 
year  of  service.  Nancy  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  a member  of  the  East  Goshen  congrega- 
tion, gives  a year  as  housekeeper  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

Suzanne  Yoder,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  goes 
as  a club  worker  to  Surprise,  Ariz.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Oak  Grove  congregation,  she 
gives  a year. 

Ella  Mae  Hofstetter,  Dalton,  Ohio,  is  a 
secretary  for  a year  at  the  House  of  Friend- 
ship, New  York  City.  She  is  a member  at 
Kidron. 

Jesse  Glick,  Belleville,  Pa.,  also  attended 
the  orientation.  He  replaces  Dick  Martin, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  associate  director  for  I-W 
for  the  General  Mission  Board.  A member 
of  the  Locust  Grove  Conservative  congrega- 
tion, Glick  is  a 1964  graduate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Martin  goes  to  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  as  I-W  sponsor  to  the  more  than 
100  Mennonite  and  Conservative  Mennon- 
ite I-W  men  currently  serving  in  that  city. 

At  a commissioning  service  on  Friday 
morning,  Sept.  18,  Laurence  Horst,  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  gave  a message  and  commission, 
after  which  Nelson  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
led  in  a dedicatory  prayer. 

The  next  VS  orientation  school  is  sched- 
uled for  Oct.  6-16. 

Buckwalter  Discharged 
from  Hospital 

Ira  J.  Buckwalter,  treasurer  of  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, was  recently  discharged  from  the 
Lancaster  General  Hospital  where  he  had 
undergone  surgery. 

Continued  X-ray  therapy  will  be  re- 
quired, which  will  render  him  inactive  for 
several  weeks. 

Prayers  are  requested  that  he  may  be 
speedily  restored  to  full  health  and  to  re- 
sumption of  his  duties  at  the  Eastern  Board 
headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa. 

India  Bookstore  Opened 

A new  Christian  bookstore  was  opened  in 
Ranchi,  India,  on  Sept.  1,  according  to  mis- 
sionary Paul  Kniss. 
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Over  100  persons  attended  the  ceremo- 
nies, among  them  Lutheran,  Brethren,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  Anglican  leaders.  The 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Bihar  Chris- 
tian Council  spoke. 

Officially  designated  “Good  Books,"  the 
store  will  serve  the  English-  and  Hindi- 
speaking constituency  and  handle  works  in 
many  other  dialects.  The  store  building  is 
located  on  a main  street  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city.  Store  managers  Paul 
and  Esther  Kniss  report  that  daily  sales 
have  been  favorable  since  the  opening.  The 
Catholics  are  very  good  customers,  too,  es- 


Jesuit  priests,  who  were  invited  to  the  opening 
along  with  other  Christian  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity, look  over  the  collection  of  Bibles. 


Paul  Kniss,  director  of  the  bookstore,  and  Rev. 
Joel  Lakra,  former  Lutheran  president,  discuss 
the  role  of  the  new  store  in  the  community. 


Esther  Kniss  (center)  and  Esther  Vogt  (left) 
conversing  with  customer. 


Mrs.  Esther  Vogt  answers  questioning  visitors 
on  opening  day. 


pecially  in  Bibles,  pictures,  and  Bible  story 
teaching  aids. 

Display  boards  along  the  side  of  the  room 
can  be  pulled  out  to  give  ample  storage 
space  for  a dozen  or  so  books  like  the  ones 
on  the  shelf. 

Ranchi  is  an  industrial  city  of  more  than 
125,000,  serving  also  a large  rural  area. 
Having  a larger  Christian  population  than 
any  other  northern  India  city,  it  has  a daily 
increase  of  60  people.  The  local  Christian 
groups  are  largely  Lutheran  and  Anglican, 
but  there  are  also  Assembly  of  God,  a few 
Plymouth  Brethren,  some  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists, as  well  as  Roman  Catholics. 

Heavy  industry  has  been  coming  into  the 
city  and  from  present  indications  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  People  are  coming  in  from 
all  over  India  to  work  in  the  various  in- 
dustries. Kniss  reports  that  the  Hindustan 
Steel  Company,  probably  the  largest  in- 
dustrial combination  in  all  of  Asia,  has  its 
headquarters  in  Ranchi.  Among  people 
coming  in  to  work  in  industry  are  a re- 
ported 1,000  Mar  Thoma  Christians. 

Heads  Up  New  Puerto  Rico 
Project 

Carlos  Lugo,  missionary  worker  in  Mexi- 
co City,  was  recently  assigned  leadership  of 
a new  community  service  project  at  Botijas, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Beginning  as  an  English  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  area,  Lugo  was  almost 
immediately  asked  by  the  educational  zone 
director  to  prepare  a demonstration  class 
for  the  other  area  English  teachers.  Such  an 
opportunity  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  gaining 
acceptance  and  knowledge  of  the  Botijas 
community. 

The  project  is  getting  off  to  a good  start, 
according  to  John  Lehman,  VS  director  re- 
sponsible for  overall  administration  of  the 
project.  The  General  Mission  Board  hopes 
to  furnish  additional  services  as  the  project 
develops.  Marjorie  Shantz,  R.N.,  recently 
arrived  to  offer  nursing  services. 

A unit  house  is  currently  under  construc- 
tion and  will  be  completed  in  the  near 
future. 

Gia  Dinh  Center  Opens 

The  new  Gia  Dinh  center  in  Saigon  has 
been  renovated  and  Eastern  Board  mission- 
aries Luke  and  Mary  Martin  have  moved 
into  the  second-floor  apartment. 


Proposed  activities  include  six  English 
classes,  with  Stories  of  Jesus  I,  II,  and  III 
being  used  as  courses  of  study,  reading  room 
facilities,  a day  care  center  for  30  children 
(ages  3-6)  from  needy  homes,  and  a weekly 
children’s  Bible  hour.  English  classes  were 
scheduled  to  begin  in  mid-September. 

Phuoc,  one  of  the  Saigon  believers,  has 
consented  to  serve  as  bookroom  monitor. 
Two  qualified  young  ladies  have  been  ap- 
proached about  assisting  in  the  day  care 
center. 

The  James  Stauffer  family  is  looking  for 
a suitable  house  near  the  new  center.  The 
address  of  the  Martins  and  Stauffers  is  Box 
991,  Saigon,  Vietnam. 

Wesselhoeft  Child  Illness 

Carol  Fern,  18-month-old  daughter  of 
Eastern  Board  missionaries  Carl  and  Leota 
Wesselhoeft,  Somalia,  became  seriously  ill 
with  convulsions  and  a high  fever  on 
Aug.  20. 

She  was  taken  immediately  to  Johar, 
where  the  doctor  treated  her  for  suspected 
encephalitis.  Her  condition  improved  some- 
what, and  she  regained  consciousness  slowly. 
After  improvement  and  return  to  Mahad- 
dei,  she  again  took  on  a high  fever  and  her 
parents  prayed  that  God  would  break  the 
fever  until  8:00  a.m.  that  morning,  and  if 
it  were  not  broken  by  that  time,  they  would 
make  the  long, bumpy  trip  back  to  Johar 
with  the  sick  child.  The  Lord  heard  their 
prayer,  and  by  8 o'clock  the  fever  dropped. 

The  Wesselhoefts  wrote:  “You  can  im- 
agine how  we  felt  about  this  definite  answer 
to  prayer.  It  was  as  if  the  Lord  had  given 
us  our  Carol  a second  time.  Some  of  us 
who  saw  her  Thursday  evening  had  said 
that  she  was  already  gone,  and  now  she  has 
been  without  fever  all  this  day.  Will  you 
praise  the  Lord  with  us?” 

How  to  Raise  a Delinquent 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  Ella  May 
Miller  will  talk  on  one  of  the  major  family 
problems  in  America— delinquency.  A well- 
known  judge  has  prepared  from  his  court- 
room experiences  “15  Rules  for  Raising 
Delinquents.” 

In  contrast,  the  following  week  Ella  May 
will  interview  Mrs.  Lee  Kanagy,  missionary 
wife  from  Japan,  who  tells  of  the  simple, 
happy  life  of  a Japanese  woman  at  home. 

The  week  of  Oct.  18  speaking  on  “The 
Love  of  Money,”  Ella  May  will  look  at  the 
tenacious  grip  money  and  things  have  on 
people  today. 

Concluding  October’s  Heart  to  Heart 
programming  will  be  “You  Can’t  Afford  to 
Hate.”  A person  who  hates  loses— and  loses 
a lot  more  than  he  realizes. 

1965  Calendar  Now  Available 

Last  year  over  150  churches  extended 
their  community  evangelistic  efforts  by  dis- 
tributing church  imprinted  Mennonite 
Hour  full-color  desk  calendars. 

Redesigned,  this  year’s  larger  calendar 
features  space  each  day  for  write-in  appoint- 
ments. 

Twelve  full-color  scenes,  each  with  a 
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memorable  Scripture  verse,  emphasizing  re- 
demption’s plan,  are  especially  suitable  for 
public  distribution. 

Churches  concerned  about  extending  a 
witness  for  Jesus  Christ  into  their  commu- 
nity will  benefit  from  a congregational  dis- 
tribution of  this  useful  calendar. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can 
receive  imprinted  calendars,  including  costs, 
write  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Orders  must  be  placed  be- 
fore Oct.  15  for  delivery  early  December. 

Coincidence  or  Miracle? 

Life  Team  III  member  Susan  Yoder  re- 
ports an  interesting  sidelight  to  their 
Duchess,  Alta.,  congregational  contact. 

Writes  Susan,  “In  our  Wednesday  eve- 
ning program  skit,  we  pretended  to  pick  up 
a hitchhiker  named  Jerry  Smith.  When  we 
left  Duchess  that  evening,  we  picked  up  a 
real  hitchhiker  named  Jerry  Smith— all  the 
circumstances  were  the  same  as  we  had  pre- 
tended that  evening! 

"He  spent  the  night  with  us,  then,  as  we 
tried  to  put  feet  in  our  preaching!” 

Virginia  Board  Elects 
New  Members 

Newly  elected  members  to  the  Virginia 
Mission  Board  are  Herman  Reitz,  Lewis 
Strite,  Dwight  Heatwole,  and  Mark  Stauffer. 

The  Board  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  services  of  John  Alger,  John  Harman, 
and  Rowland  Shank. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  executive 
committee  this  year.  Mahlon  Blosser  is 
president;  Moses  Slabaugh,  vice-president; 
Harold  Eshleman,  secretary;  Roy  Kiser, 
treasurer  and  field  worker;  and  Nelson 
Burkholder,  fifth  member. 

Richard  Showalter,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  was 
appointed  to  serve  as  bookkeeper  to  the 
treasurer  this  year. 

To  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  its  mis- 
sion program,  the  Virginia  Board  finds  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  budget  $10,000,  bring- 
ing the  total  budget  to  $90,000. 

With  People  in  Service 

Mary  Ann  Kanagy,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
working  as  a VS-er  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  was  promoted 

to  head  cashier  in  August. 

* • * 

Marjorie  Shantz,  General  Board  mission- 
ary, returned  to  Puerto  Rico  on  Sept.  9. 
Until  further  notice,  her  address  will  be; 
Box  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico,  00609. 

* • * 

Nelson  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  directed 
a witness  workshop  for  the  Iowa-Nebraska 
Conference  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Sept.  23-27. 
Sixteen  men  participated. 

• • • 

Change  of  addresses:  Grace  Bergey— 
W.T.C.,  Box  144,  Umuahia,  East  Nigeria, 
Africa.  Carl  Becks— 103  West  Court,  1365-4 
Nishimusashino,  Nakagami-machi,  Akishi- 

ma-Shi,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

• • • 

David  and  Erma  Clemens  and  three  chil- 


dren, Landes  Road,  Worcester,  Pa.,  left  for 
their  first  missionary  term  as  houseparents 
at  Mara  Hills  School,  Tanganyika,  on  Sept. 
7.  Thirty-two  children  are  enrolled  at  Mara 
Hills.  A commissioning  service  for  them 
was  held  at  the  Worcester  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  6. 

* * • 

Omar  and  Lois  Stahl  and  children,  John 
Daniel  and  Rachel,  were  scheduled  to  leave 
for  a third  term  of  service  under  the  East- 
ern Board  in  Germany  on  Sept.  16.  A com- 
missioning service  for  them  was  held  at 
Bossier’s  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  13. 

« • * 

Paul  and  Martha  Wenger,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  and  two  of  their  children  were  sched- 
uled to  leave  Sept.  17  for  a two-year  Mis- 
sions Associate  teaching  assignment  at  Naz- 
areth Bible  Academy,  Ethiopia.  A com- 
missioning service  for  them  was  held  Sept. 
13  at  the  Springdale  Mennonite  Church, 
Waynesboro,  Va. 

# # * 

The  following  Eastern  Board  VS  men  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  early  September  af- 
ter completing  26  months  of  service  in  Cen- 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


Alvin  Graber  Family 


Alvin  and  Delores  Graber,  along  with  their 
daughter  Starla  Dawn,  one,  left  last  month  for 
Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico,  where  they  will  serve 
two  years  as  health  and  welfare  workers  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dr.  Graber  will  serve  at  the  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Aibonito.  Originally  from 
Etna  Green,  Ind.,  and  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Indianapolis,  he  graduated 
from  Goshen  College  in  1958  with  a B.A.  de- 
gree and  from  Indiana  University  Medical 
Center  in  1963  with  a M.D.  degree.  He  com- 
pleted his  internship  at  Memorial  Hospital  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  He  also  took  some  graduate 
work  at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary. 

His  wife,  the  former  Delores  Kauffman  from 
Mattawana,  Pa.,  graduated  from  Goshen  Col- 
lege School  of  Nursing  in  1959  with  a B.S.  de- 
gree. She  also  did  general  duty  nursing  at  In- 
diana University  Medical  Center  and  Elkhart 
General  Hospital. 


tral  America:  David  Ebersole,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Marlin  Ebersole,  Bainbridge,  Pa.;  Dan- 
iel Wert,  Jr.,  Manheim,  Pa.;  and  Ernest 
Hochstetler,  Topeka,  Ind.,  who  served  in 
Honduras;  and  Paul  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
who  served  11  months  in  Honduras  and 
15  months  in  British  Honduras. 


Edgar  Metzler  Peace  Missioner 
to  India  Churches 

Last  year  the  participating  churches  of 
the  Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fellowship 
of  India  (MCSFI— formerly  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  of  India)  requested  that 
the  American  brotherhood  help  in  devel- 
oping their  theology  and  study  for  a peace 
witness. 

The  Peace  Section  has  authorized  Edgar 
Metzler  (executive  secretary  of  the  Peace 
Section)  to  accept  this  invitation.  He  will 
spend  approximately  three  months  in  India 
-mid-September  to  mid-December. 

Established  in  1963,  MCSFI  is  an  organi- 
zation of  Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ, 
and  United  Missionary  churches  of  India. 
They  actively  promote  and  supervise  vol- 
untary service,  peace  education,  inter-Men- 
nonite  fellowship,  relief,  and  other  Chris- 
tian services. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  someone  to 
visit  the  Mennonite  churches  in  India  with 
a mission  of  peace  education,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  MCSFI  moved  and  passed 
the  following  resolution  at  their  meeting 
held  Sept.  4-6,  1963: 

“Whereas  the  question  of  the  peace  wit- 
ness and  the  testimony  with  its  related 
issues  has  become  more  pertinent  than  pre- 
viously, in  the  context  of  the  present  na- 
tional emergency,  and, 

"Whereas  it  seems  urgent  to  promote 
more  actively  the  Biblical  teaching  on  peace 
in  our  constituencies,  and, 

“Whereas  the  organization  of  Peace 
Churches  in  respect  to  action  designed  to 
help  the  churches  properly  meet  the  prob- 
lem currently  arising  . . . 

"Resolved  that  we  request  Akron  to  give 
consideration  to  sending  a suitable  person 
to  India  as  soon  as  possible  to  assist  in  this 
work.” 

Metzler  will  seek  to  guide  their  search 
concerning  the  teaching  on  peace  from  a 
Biblical  basis.  “It  seems  presumptuous,” 
he  said,  “for  someone  from  America  with 
its  history  of  militarism  to  go  to  India,  a 
country  renowned  for  its  nonviolent  stance, 
for  the  purpose  of  a peace  witness.” 

In  outlining  the  objective  of  his  mis- 
sioner visit  Metzler  stated:  “What  I hope  to 
do  is  to  stand  with  the  Indian  Christians 
under  the  Word  of  God  and  try  together  to 
discover  what  it  says  to  them  in  their  situ- 
ation and  what  it  says  to  us  in  our  situ- 
ation.” 

He  will  arrive  in  Calcutta  on  Sept.  27. 
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P.  J.  Malagar,  director  of  MCSFI,  will  ac- 
company Metzler  for  the  first  several  weeks 
to  southern  India.  The  major  block  of 
time  will  be  devoted  to  churches  of  the 
MCSFI  constituency. 

The  first  week  of  October  will  find  Metz- 
ler in  Mennonite  Brethren  churches  and 
the  second  week,  in  United  Missionary 
churches.  The  third  and  fourth  weeks  of 
the  month  will  be  spent  with  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  groups. 

In  November,  Metzler  will  visit  Brethren 
in  Christ  churches  and  in  early  December 
he  will  be  with  congregations  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  India.  During  the  course 
of  the  visit  he  will  be  meeting  with  the 
MCSFI  executive  committee  for  two  or 
three  days. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  has 
asked  him  to  deliver  the  main  address  at 
their  North  India  conference  convening  at 
Allahabad,  Oct.  13-15,  on  the  topic,  "The 
Role  of  the  Peace  Churches  and  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation.” 

The  India  Mennonite  Church  Confer- 
ence has  also  invited  Metzler  to  preach  the 
conference  sermon  on  Oct.  20  at  their  con- 
ference in  Dhamtari. 

September  to  December  is  the  time  when 
most  of  the  Indian  churches  conduct  their 
annual  conferences,  youth  retreats,  and 
other  events  on  the  church  calendar. 

Prior  to  the  trip  Metzler  consulted  with 
mission  board  secretaries  who  are  members 
of  the  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries 
(COMBS)  and  whose  boards  have  work  in 
India. 

—MCC  News  Service,  Sept.  4,  1964. 

CALLED  TO  BE  SENT 

(Continued  from  page  849) 

anything  but  stable.  But  this  prophetic 
opinion  of  Paul  Kraybill  as  he  concluded 
the  panorama  that  Sunday  afternoon  keeps 
ringing  in  my  mind: 

“There  may  not  be  a mission  board  fifty 
years  from  now.  Whether  we  come  under 
the  influence  of  a socialistic  government  or 
a right  wing  militaristic  government,  we 


may  lose  our  freedom  and  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  past  could  become 
useless.  . . . The  church  may  be  scattered, 
unorganized,  hounded,  and  hunted.  But  it 
can  still  be  the  church,  perhaps  more  so 
than  now,  if  every  believer  is  faced  with 
the  choice  of  compromise  or  suffering. 
Those  who  choose  to  suffer  for  Christ  will 
continue  to  be  the  church,  and  the  flame 
may  burn  all  the  more  brightly  as  it  is 
fanned  by  the  blasts  of  those  who  seek  to 
blow  it  out.” 

STEWARDSHIP  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

(Continued  from  page  844) 

How  rapidly  and  extensively  should  we 
broaden  our  support  for  overseas  schools 
and  hospitals,  church  and  community  efforts 
with  technically  trained  personnel?  Are 
there  overlappings  of  services,  duplications 
of  efforts,  or  competition  for  opportunities 
and  personnel? 

Are  we  interpreting  our  work  adequate- 
ly to  our  people  in  language  and  media 
that  communicate?  Do  we  service  our  per- 
sonnel effectively  or  do  we  fail  to  relate  to 
our  workers  as  persons,  showing  adequate 
sensitivity  to  their  problems?  Are  there  new 
types  and/or  places  of  service  which  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  our  Board?  We  can- 
not do  everything.  Which  things  must  we 
leave  undone? 

Willing  to  Reshape  Program 

There  is  still  a fifth  step  we  must  take. 
We  must  be  willing  to  reshape  our  program 
at  any  time  this  is  indicated.  I have  no 
specific  proposals  at  this  time,  for  these 
must  grow  out  of  a Spirit-begotten  process. 

The  whole  journey  I have  suggested  must 
lead  to  the  kind  of  shape  and  structure  in 
program  that  is  dictated  by  all  that  goes 
before.  How  seriously  are  we  taking  our 
vocation  in  missions?  Are  we  actually  build- 
ing centers  of  new  life  and  growth?  What  if 
we  discover  that  we  are  simply  borrowing 


words  and  names,  merley  conserving  our- 
selves? 

We  ought  to  be  prepared  to  expose  our- 
selves to  the  renewal  of  God’s  Spirit,  to 
listen  more  keenly  to  the  Spirit’s  voice  to 
the  church,  to  follow  some  new  path  of 
obedience,  to  fulfill  some  unexpected  dar- 
ing dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

What  is  God  saying  to  us  about  making 
the  mission  vocation  come  alive  again  with 
all  the  thrill  and  challenge  of  the  first  cen- 
tury? How  can  this  be  accepted  in  every 
congregation  and  in  every  home?  How  do 
we  do  this  in  a day  that  has  stolen  much  of 
the  wonder  of  our  priceless  calling  to  be 
builders  in  Christ’s  church? 

The  Gospel  will  remain  a Gospel  only  as 
it  is  held  in  trust.  A steward  can  remain 
a steward  only  as  he  manages  for  God. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Basinger,  Dale  and  Evelyn  (Wenger),  third 
child,  second  son,  Philip  John,  July  11,  1964. 

Bast,  Sanford  and  Mattie  (Gerber),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  fifth  living  child,  third  daughter,  Cheryl 
Lynn,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Buchen,  Curvin  R.  and  Lois  (Garber),  Bird 
in  Hand,  Pa.,  first  child,  Erika  Lynae,  Sept.  7, 
1964. 

Burkholder,  Landis  and  Gladys  (Hershey), 
Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  John 
Hershey,  Aug.  19,  1964. 

Erb,  Edmund  and  Marjorie  (Steckley), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Warren 
Dale,  Aug.  5,  1964. 

Holst,  John  and  Beatrice  (Roth),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  seventh  child,  fifth  son,  Mark  Ed- 
ward, July  28,  1964. 

Hostetler,  David  and  Geraldine  (Grim), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Donald 
Lee,  Aug.  27,  1964. 

Keener,  Elwood  J.  and  Dorothy  Ann  (Shenk), 
Elkridge,  Md.,  first  child,  John  Elwood,  July 
20,  1964. 

King,  John  Mark  and  Ruth  L.  (Yoder),  Well- 
man. Iowa,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Ja- 
nelle  Marie,  Aug.  20,  1964. 

Lebold,  Howard  and  Audrey  (Roi),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Daniel  Lee,  Sept.  2,  1964. 


CALLED  TO  BE  SENT  edited  by  Paul  N.  Kraybill 

A book  on  the  work  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities  for  the  past  50  years.  This  book  is 
made  up  of  essays  and  human-interest  stories  written  by 
approximately  20  people  who  have  had  occasion  to  work 
with  the  mission  or  observe  the  expression  and  influence  of 
the  missionary  movement.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
provide  a reference  book,  to  record  an  account  of  God's 
leading  in  the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  to  identify  trends 
and  philosophy,  and  to  review  the  past  for  the  sake  of 
recommitment  for  the  future.  This  book  was  released  at 
the  50th  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Board. 

Cloth  $2.95;  paper  $1.95 

PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 
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# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 

Public  schools  were  urged  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  to  use  the  Bible  as  part  of  litera- 
ture courses,  include  it  on  recommended 
reading  lists,  and  use  quotations  where  rele- 
vant in  other  courses  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Camp  of  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America. 

* * » 

Some  clergymen  today  are  "as  secular  as 
justices  of  the  peace"  in  performing  mar- 
riages, Dr.  Robert  W.  Burns,  pastor  of  At- 
lanta’s Peachtree  Christian  Church,  con- 
tended in  Atlanta,  Ga.  “I  don’t  just  marry 
people,”  he  said.  “My  business  is  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  Christian  homes."  Dr. 
Burns  recently  performed  his  3,502  wedding 
in  Atlanta.  And  he  reports  an  amazing 
statistic:  Only  one  couple  who  followed  his 
rules  for  newlyweds  ended  their  marriage 
in  divorce. 

Before  each  wedding  ceremony  he  coun- 
sels the  couples  he  marries— an  estimated 
100  a year— and  makes  them  promise  to  con- 
tact him  once  a year. 

• • • 

The  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Birmingham  was  rededicated  with  a prayer 
for  forgiveness  of  those  responsible  for  the 
bombing  last  year  which  killed  four  Negro 
girls  at  Sunday  school.  The  plea  was  made 
by  the  pastor,  John  H.  Cross,  in  his  dedi- 
catory sermon  for  the  structure,  rebuilt  with 
the  aid  of  contributions  from  sympathetic 
persons  from  all  walks  of  life.  Mr.  Cross 
told  the  congregation,  which  included  the 
parents  of  one  of  the  slain  children,  that 
he  had  been  asked,  “How  can  you  preach 
love  when  you  have  had  the  most  hideous 
thing  done  to  you?” 

His  reply  was,  he  said,  “We  must  follow 
the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Jesus 
Christ  was  put  on  the  cross,  it  appeared  all 
the  good,  all  the  truth  had  been  eradicated. 
Hatred  was  rampant.  Love  was  buried— 
buried  for  all  time.  But  then  Jesus  said, 
‘My  God,  my  God,’  and  then  He  said,  ‘Fa- 
ther, forgive  them,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.’  ” 

• • • 

Robert  L.  James,  Jr.,  Temple  University’s 
Protestant  chaplain,  said  in  Kingston,  R.I., 
that  university  life  tends  to  build  a drift 
toward  a life  embracing  meaninglessness.  A 
United  Church  of  Christ  clergyman,  who 
heads  the  Protestant  Students  Council  at 
Temple,  Mr.  James  spoke  to  30  college 
deans  and  campus  chaplains  at  a two-day 
conference  on  religion  and  student  per- 
sonnel at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  said  “nihilism”  has  a tendency  to  build 


on  student  life  in  a university.  The  form 
of  the  academic  enterprise  itself,  he  added, 
“tends  to  undercut  a fundamental  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  intellect  to  know 
what  is  true.” 

• • • 

For  the  first  time  since  1945  the  prisons 
and  concentration  camps  of  East  Germany 
contain  no  pastors  or  laymen  who  have 
been  arrested  for  acts  stemming  from  their 
Christian  conscience.  This  was  claimed  in 
Berlin  by  responsible  sources.  No  public 
announcement  of  this  has  appeared  in  the 
Eastern  or  Western  parts  of  Germany.  The 
action  occurred  over  a period  of  three 
months,  concluding  with  the  freeing  of  Pas- 
tor Werner  Arnold,  popular  preacher  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church  in  East  Berlin. 

* # * 

Billy  Graham  said  he  is  convinced  that 
the  South  is  nearer  to  solving  its  racial 
problems  than  the  North  because  Negroes 
and  whites  “live  closer  together  there.”  The 
South  has  few  ghettos  and  is  making  rapid 
progress  toward  integration,  he  said.  He 
told  newsmen  he  felt  leaders  of  govern- 
ment “ought  to  say  straight  out”  what  they 
have  discovered  about  infiltration  of  racial 
groups  by  communists  and  other  extremists 
interested  in  national  disorder. 

• • • 

Enrollment  of  Protestant  theology  stu- 
dents in  East  German  universities  con- 
tinued its  upward  trend  after  a postwar  low 
in  1961,  according  to  the  1964  Statistical 
Yearbook  issued  by  the  communist  regime. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  at  Evan- 
gelical faculties  in  1963  was  given  as  592, 
up  38  in  a year.  Since  1958,  when  there 
were  751  Evangelical  seminarians,  their 
number  had  steadily  decreased  until  a rec- 
ord low  of  494  was  reached  in  1961.  In  con- 
trast, some  3,500  Protestant  youths  are 
studying  for  the  ministry  in  West  Germany. 
• * * 

Modern  young  families  cannot  be  reached 
by  "old-style  evangelism”  approaches,  a 
United  Church  of  Canada  official  said  in 
Whitby,  Ont.,  at  the  denomination’s  17th 
annual  Conference  on  Evangelism.  Stewart 
Crysdale  of  Toronto,  associate  secretary  of 
the  church’s  Board  of  Evangelism  and  So- 
cial Service,  told  160  clergymen  and  lay 
delegates  that  outreach  programs  today 


must  emphasize  the  involvement  of  the 
church  in  all  world  affairs. 

Christians  borrow  to  build  new  struc- 
tures, Gordon  K.  Stewart,  evangelism  secre- 
tary, said,  but  asked:  "Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a congregation  taking  on  a mortgage  be- 
cause the  hungry  had  to  be  fed  now?  When 
we  are  able  to  sleep  at  night  with  our 
stomachs  full,  as  we  do,  while  six  children 
die  of  starvation  every  minute,  as  they  do, 
we  are  under  judgment  and  our  own  good 
news  condemns  us." 

• # * 

Recorded  serious  crimes  in  the  U.S.  dur- 
ing January-June  rose  15  per  cent  over  the 
first  six  months  of  1963,  according  to  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  FBI  reports  use 
eight  categories  designating  serious  crimes: 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault, 
burglaries,  housebreakings,  larcenies,  and 
auto  thefts. 

# • • 

President  Johnson  will  serve  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  21st  annual  Worldwide 
Bible  Reading  program  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  it  was  announced  in  New 
York  by  Everett  Smith,  society  president. 
Also  on  the  sponsoring  committee  are  the 
nation's  three  living  former  presidents— 
Herbert  Hoover,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  annual  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  unite  Christians  around 
the  world  by  the  reading  of  identical,  pre- 
selected Scripture  passages  each  day  be- 
tween Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

• • • 

Recognizing  the  new  opportunity  for 
evangelism  in  Colombia  today,  the  Men- 
nonite  Brethren  churches  in  this  country 
have  pledged  with  the  help  of  God  to 
double  their  present  membership  of  300 
during  the  next  two  years.  They  made 
this  pledge  during  their  seventh  annual 
convention  held  in  La  Cumbre,  Colombia, 
Aug.  6-9. 

• • * 

More  than  $8.3  million  worth  of  goods 
has  been  shipped  to  areas  of  need  overseas 
in  the  last  four  years  by  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Welfare  Service,  the  relief  agency 
announced  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  four- 
year  total  includes  135  tons  of  clothing  and 
44  tons  of  food,  it  was  reported,  with  $1 
million  worth  of  goods  shipped  in  the 
eight-month  period  ending  in  August. 
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Those  who  build 
To  keep  the  good 
Of  bygone  days , 

And  will  not  give— 

Are  left 

With  barren  bricks 
And  wicked  xualls 
Which  shut  out  sun 
And  cast  dark  shadows. 

Such  find  the  path  to  good 

More  difficult 

And  steep  to  climb. 

-D. 
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Stewards  of  Our  Heritage 

By  Paul  Mininger 

The  topic  “Stewards  of  Our  Heritage”  contains  in  it  two  major 
ideas.  First,  the  image  of  a steward  is  someone  to  whom  has  been  given 
a valuable  gift,  the  image  of  something  that  had  been  given  to  another 
which  has  in  it  great  possibilities  beyond  what  have  already  been 
achieved. 

A steward  has  been  given  something  in  which  there  is  power.  It 
is  deposited  with  him.  It  is  something  which  he  has  not  earned  and 
which  he  does  not  own.  In  addition  to  this,  the  notion  of  stewardship 
implies  that  the  one  who  has  deposited  this,  commissions  the  other 
person  to  use  it.  He  is  commissioned  to  use  it  for  a particular  purpose 
or  a particular  cause. 

Furthermore,  this  notion  of  stewardship  implies  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  steward  to  use  this  deposit  faithfully 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  commission  which  has  been  given  to  him. 
Beyond  this  the  notion  of  stewardship  carries  with  it  the  understanding 
that  the  steward  is  accountable.  He  is  accountable  at  some  particular 
time  and  place  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

The  second  idea  contained  in  this  topic  is  that  of  heritage.  Herit- 
age is  that  which  has  been  received  from  the  past. 

Americans  Occupied  with  the  Present 

The  American  people  today  are  not  very  keen  about  the  emphasis 
on  the  thought  of  heritage.  We  are  living  in  a world  which  has  been 
pretty  well  torn  from  its  past.  We  are  living  in  a world  in  which  there 
is  very  rapid  change;  a world  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  the  present 
and  the  future;  a world  which  tends  to  disparage  the  old  and  which 
seems  to  think  that  which  is  new  is  good  and  that  which  has  been 
received  from  the  past  is  not. 

The  result  of  this  is  a feeling  of  instability  on  the  part  of  many 
people,  a surge  of  lostness  on  the  part  of  our  contemporary  millions. 

Origins 

The  responsibility  of  our  heritage  is  very  appropriate  for  Christian 
consideration.  Because  Christians  are  a people  with  a past,  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  past.  Christians  are  a people  who  have  a very 
important  stake  in  history  and,  (Continued  on  page  860) 


J§?  FIELD  NOTES 

Lloyd  Hartzler,  Broadway,  Va.,  and  Rus- 
sell Baer,  Bainbridge,  Pa.,  in  a Church  His- 
tory meeting,  Oct.  10,  11,  at  Fairview,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  a Sun- 
day School  Convention,  at  Ann  Street, 
Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  14. 

John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at 
Sandy  Hill,  Sadsburyville,  Pa.,  in  a week- 
end mission  conference,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  1. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Oct.  14-18;  at 
Holmes  County  Christian  Workers’  Confer- 
ence, Holmes  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  23-25. 

Weyburn  Groff,  India,  at  Wideman, 
Markham,  Ont.,  Oct.  12,  afternoon  and 
evening. 

S.  J.  Hostetlers,  Ghana,  at  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, Harper,  Kans.,  Oct.  16  and  18,  and  at 
Talcum,  Ky.,  Oct.  25. 

Ray  Horst,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Pike,  Elida, 
Ohio,  Oct.  18,  p.m. 

Grant  Love,  Detroit,  at  Grace  Chapel, 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  Sept.  27. 

Abe  Sabbah,  Nigeria,  W.  Africa,  at  Grace 
Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Oct.  4. 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in 
missionary  conference,  Nov.  21,  22,  at  Neffs- 
ville,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  Princeton,  N.J.,  at  Rock- 
hill,  Telford,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  11. 

John  Thomas,  Chestertown,  Md.,  at 
Neffsville,  Pa.,  Dec.  13. 

Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Strickler  and 
Shope,  Middletown,  Pa.,  Nov.  1. 

Bro.  and  Sister  S.  C.  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
celebrated  their  61st  wedding  anniversary, 
Sept.  23. 

Kenneth  Bender  was  ordained  Sept.  20 
at  the  Avon  Church,  Stratford,  Ont.  Dale 
Schumm,  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  preached  the 
ordination  message,  and  Ephraim  Ginger- 
ich,  Zurich,  Ont.,  was  in  charge  of  the  or- 
dination. 

Bro.  and  Sister  William  Jennings,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  observed  their  70th  wedding 
anniversary,  Oct.  6. 

Bro.  H.  A.  Diener  was  installed  as  interim 
pastor  of  the  Sycamore  Grove  congregation, 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  30.  Daniel  Kauff- 
man, Missouri  area  overseer,  was  in  charge 
of  the  installation.  Bro.  Diener’s  new  ad- 
dress is  Garden  City,  Mo.  Telephone:  816 
VO  2-5420. 

Richard  Yoder,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Holdeman  con- 
gregation, Wakarusa,  Ind.,  to  serve  as 
bishop. 

A meeting  in  the  interest  of  Israel  was 
held  Oct.  5,  at  Vine  Street,  Pa.  Russell  J. 
Baer,  Bainbridge,  Pa.,  was  speaker. 

Bro.  and  Sister  Frank  Hertzler,  of  the 
Steelton,  Pa.,  congregation,  celebrated  their 
56th  wedding  anniversary.  Sept.  29. 


Nine  charter  members  were  received  in- 
to the  fellowship  of  the  Greeley  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sunday,  July  12.  Approximately 
one  hundred  and  forty  people  attended  the 
service  of  organization  and  dedication  at 
the  Greeley  Community  Building. 

Overseer  E.  M.  Yost  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Mennonite  Conference  preached  the 
sermon  on  “The  Mennonite  Church  in  To- 
day’s World."  He  received  the  members  in- 
to the  church  and  led  in  the  dedication. 
Paul  H.  Martin,  La  Junta,  representing  the 
Conference  Administrative  Board,  gave  the 
response. 

Three  families  received  as  charter  mem- 
bers are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Yost  and 
son,  Garold;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Jones  and 
son,  Thomas,  and  daughter,  Sharon;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morris  Stehman.  Charter  mem- 
bership remains  open  till  Jan.  1,  1965. 

Glenn  Martin,  chaplain  at  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Denver,  is  serving  as  interim 
pastor.  The  congregation  is  meeting  in  the 
youth  chapel  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church  at  1002  Twenty-first  Avenue. 

Located  in  the  thriving,  bustling  city 
of  approximately  32,000  population,  the 
church  anticipates  a growing  fellowship  and 
increasing  opportunities  for  service.  The 
320-bed  Weld  County  General  Hospital  has 
established  Greeley  as  the  medical  center 
for  northern  Colorado  and  southern  Wyo- 
ming, attracting  an  outstanding  group  of 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

Colorado  State  College  occupies  a beau- 
tiful 232-acre  campus  in  Greeley.  CSC 
offers  a complete  program  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  the 
Doctor  of  Education  degree.  The  church 
hopes  to  continue  serving  students  and 
faculty  at  the  college. 

Greeley  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire,  in  Weld  County, 
the  richest  agricultural  county  east  of  the 
Rockies.  From  the  city  the  vista  of  the 
front  range  of  the  mountains  is  easily  seen, 
and  can  be  reached  in  about  an  hour’s 
drive.  The  city  marks  the  intersection  of 
two  major  highways:  U.S.  85,  following  the 
eastern  slope  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and 
U.S.  34,  leading  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
Continental  Divide. 

The  Greeley  Mennonite  Church  wel- 
comes tourists  to  worship  with  them,  and 
hopes  that  new  residents  in  the  area  will 
join  their  fellowship. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Penn- 
sylvania, Hesston,  Kans.;  four  by  baptism 
and  one  by  confession  at  Lebanon,  Oreg.; 
nine  at  Plainview,  Aurora,  Ohio;  one  at 
Ann  Street,  Peoria,  111.;  one  at  Broken  Bow, 
Nebr.;  three  at  Martinsburg,  Pa.;  six  at 
Sandy  Hill,  Sadsburyville,  Pa.;  four  by  bap- 
tism and  four  by  confession  at  Bethany, 
East  Earl,  Pa. 

The  Kenton  Brubaker  family’s  address  is 
Universite  Libre  du  Congo,  B.P.  4710, 
Leopoldville  2,  Rep.  du  Congo. 

(Continued  on  page  876) 
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$ EDITORIAL 

Fruitful  Leisure 


The  work  week  is  decreasing.  In  1800 
it  averaged  84  hours;  in  1909  it  aver- 
aged 52  hours;  today  it  averages  slightly 
under  40  hours.  Labor  unions  are  press- 
ing now  for  a 35-hour  week.  In  light  of 
automation  we  are  told  to  prepare  for 
the  two-hour  day.  Joseph  Pendegast  of 
the  National  Recreation  Association 
predicts  that  within  a century  the  work 
week  will  consist  of  seven  hours. 

Today  the  average  workingman  has 
22  years  more  leisure  time  than  his 
grandfather.  He  has  also  a longer  life 
span,  shorter  work  week,  and  more  va- 
cation time.  It  appears  that  we  have 
almost  arrived  at  the  longed-for  day 
when  life  is  filled  with  leisure.  Now 
we  find  the  truth  that  we  are  tested  by 
our  leisure  time.  Herbert  Hoover  said 
many  years  ago,  ‘‘This  civilization  is 
not  going  to  depend  on  what  we  do 
while  we  work,  but  on  what  we  do  in 
our  time  off.”  What  can  be  done  to 
keep  leisure  from  becoming  mere  idle- 
ness which  demoralizes  and  bores? 

Life  must  have  practical  purpose— 
be  this  in  work  or  leisure.  So  leisure  can 
add  enrichment  to  life  or  can  become 
a serious  psychiatric  problem.  We  can 
have  the  brains  to  save  time  without 
the  wisdom  to  use  time.  Some  simply 
sit  as  spectators.  Others  engage  in  harm- 
ful activity.  The  call  is  for  creative 
activity  which  builds  and  blesses. 

The  question  we  face  as  Christians  is, 
What  are  we  doing  with  our  leisure 
time?  Some  are  turning  to  entertain- 
ment, boats,  weekends  on  the  beach, 
and  such  like.  Will  we  turn  our  time 
to  selfish  pursuits  or  redeem  the  time 
for  God?  As  families  and  individuals 
we  ought  to  form  clear  guides  for  the 
use  of  leisure.  “Whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God”  (I  Cor.  10:31). 

Then,  too,  our  increased  leisure  time 
should  make  more  voluntary  service 
possible  as  the  church.  Maybe  church- 
es ought  to  do  more  to  organize  and 
train  people  in  giving  voluntary  serv- 


ice in  the  community,  in  helping  local 
pockets  of  poverty,  in  giving  time  to 
the  building  of  better  relationships,  in 
visiting  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  homes, 
and  in  assisting  pastors  in  doing  the 
work  of  the  church  in  the  community. 

Yes,  increased  leisure  time  can  be  a 
great  asset  in  helping  to  fulfill  our  role 
as  Christians.— D. 


As  the  Church 

A default  in  leadership  very  often  is 
this,  that  a leader  gives  repeated  ap- 
peal for  action  without  telLing  spe- 
cifically what  shall  be  done.  Many  per- 
sons are  told  to  “get  to  work”  but  are 
not  told  what  work  to  do.  Most  feel 
deeply  that  they  ought  to  do  some- 
thing. But  that  something  is  vague. 

Perhaps  we  are  too  vague  in  the  true 
mission  of  the  church.  The  plea  to  “get 
to  work”  usually  means  little  more  than 
to  attend  the  services  regularly,  become 
a member  of  a committee,  serve  on  a 
Sunday  evening  program,  or  assist  in  a 
weekday  canvass.  Thus  we  create  the 
impression  that  a Christian  works  for 
the  church  rather  than  as  the  church. 
Thus  in  every  convention  or  committee 
or  congregation  we  are  told,  “Do  some- 
thing for  your  church.”  But  what  shall 
we  do? 

As  long  as  this  approach  is  taken,  we 
will  likely  find  that  other  things  are 
calling  for  our  time  just  as  much  as  the 
church.  The  church  is  only  one  of 
many  groups  calling  for  time,  help,  and 
loyalty.  As  long  as  we  are  told  to  work 
for  the  church,  we  can  expect  a growing 
discontent  with  the  church  taking  so 
many  nights  each  week. 

As  someone  wrote,  “In  many  ways 
today  the  church  has  emphasized  her 
institutional  life.  Many  church  bulle- 
tins and  weekly  newsletters  say:  ‘Come 
to  church.  . . . Don’t  miss  a single  serv- 


ice. . . . Your  greatest  witness  as  a 
Christian  is  in  regular  attendance.  . . . 
Serve  your  church.  . . . Give  to  your 
church.  . . . The  church  needs  you.’ 
This  is  language  of  an  institution  set 
on  self-perpetuation,  not  on  giving  her- 
self in  service  to  the  world.  This  line 
of  reasoning  leads  to  self-centeredness.” 

Now  when  we  get  a clearer  concept 
of  the  true  mission  of  the  church,  other 
things  take  on  clearer  perspective.  We 
see  that  we  don’t  work  for  the  church 
but  as  the  church.  We  work,  talk,  act, 
move  as  God’s  reconciling,  redeeming 
fellowship  wherever  we  are.  Our  wit- 
ness is  not  merely  ringing  doorbells,  be- 
ing regular  in  church  attendance,  hav- 
ing a committee  membership,  or  even 
speaking  to  a soul  about  Christ.  Rather, 
it  is  living  Christ  and  speaking  for 
Christ,  whether  in  church  or  commu- 
nity, as  His  ministers  of  reconciliation 
wherever  we  are. 

You  see,  there  is  a tremendous  differ- 
ence between  working  for  the  church 
and  working  as  the  church.  Working 
as  the  church  means  we  move  as  God’s 
redeemed  ones,  seeking  always  to  min- 
ister and  to  gladly  tell  of  our  own  ex- 
perience in  Christ.  To  give  our  lives  to 
an  institution  is  not  our  calling.  But 
to  give  our  selves  to  a person,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  become  His  agent  of  re- 
demption in  the  world  makes  every 
moment  of  life  take  on  glorious  mean- 
ing and  purpose.  Let  us  work  as  a 
church— not  merely  for  the  church.— D. 


Think  on  This 

A practical-minded  justice  of  the 
peace  was  accustomed  to  advising 
young  couples  as  follows:  “Whenever 
you’re  angry,  sit  down  with  a three- 
minute  egg  timer;  the  chances  are  if 
you  hold  your  tongue  until  the  sand 
runs  through,  you  won’t  say  anything.” 

* * * 

Dr.  J.  B.  Chapman  writes,  “One  who 
is  drifting  away  from  God  inclines  to 
be  harder  on  others  and  easier  on  him- 
self, while  the  one  who  draws  nearer 
to  God  is  easier  on  others  and  harder 
on  himself.” 
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Our  Readers  Say— 


We  must  make  clear  distinctions  between  what  is  the  Gospel  and  what 
is  merely  the  accretion  of  the  past. 

Stewards  of  Our  Heritage 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


as  a result,  are  very  much  concerned  about 
heritage.  They  are  concerned  first  of  all 
because  the  Gospel  centers  in  the  past,  not 
only  in  the  present  and  the  future. 

Gospel  Centers  in  History 

Christianity  centers  in  great  events  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  We  worship  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  We  are  a 
people  with  a past  and  our  Gospel  is  rooted 
in  history. 

God  acted  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  incarna- 
tion, in  His  sufferings  and  death,  in  His 
triumphant  resurrection  and  ascension,  and 
in  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pente- 
cost. These  are  all  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  past,  all  a part  of  our  heritage. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  the  people  of 
a Book.  The  Bible  is  the  record  of  the 
events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  recorded  and  the 
inspired  interpretation  of  these  events.  The 
Bible  is  a book  of  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion. It  is  the  salvation  history.  It  is  not 
merely  the  history  of  nations  of  people— it 
is  the  history  of  God  calling  man. 

Furthermore,  Christians  are  a people  who 
are  part  of  the  church.  I should  perhaps  say 
the  church  is  made  up  of  the  people  of 
God  who  have  a history.  And  so  the  church 
cannot  and  would  not  cut  itself  off  from  its 
past.  For  all  of  these  reasons  and  many 
more,  the  Christians  are  a people  with  a 
heritage. 

The  Mennonites  are  also  people  who  are 
rooted  for  better  or  worse  in  the  past.  For 
years  we  have  lived  an  isolated  life  cut  off 
from  the  stream  of  history,  controlled, 
guided,  and  influenced  more  by  our  past 
than  by  anything  else.  We  have  been  a 
people  that  have  been  controlled  to  a large 
extent  in  the  past  several  hundred  years  by 
our  traditions.  We  have  been  perpetuating 
our  heritage.  We  have  been  in  conflict  with 
our  environment,  and  fighting  a battle  to 
keep  the  world  away  from  our  doors. 

Changes  Come 

Several  things  have  changed,  however. 
One  of  them  is  that  we  have  during  the 
past  number  of  years  rediscovered  the  Gos- 
pel and  we  have  also  rediscovered  our  past. 
Particularly,  we  have  rediscovered  our 
origin,  and  the  rediscovery  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  recovery  or  rediscovery  of  our 
origin  as  a church  have  happened  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  also  been  thrown  out 


Paul  Mininger  is  president  of  Goshen  College, 
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very  suddenly  and  very  forcefully  into  our 
world,  and  in  turn  the  world  has  come  into 
our  very  homes  and  to  the  very  innermost 
sanctuary  of  our  lives.  The  days  of  isola- 
tion are  past. 

This  has  been  a very  painful  experience, 
resulting  in  the  most  significant  thing  that 
is  happening  to  us,  the  reexamination  of 
our  heritage. 

We  are  still  uncertain  about  what  is  the 
place  of  our  heritage  in  our  contemporary 
situation.  There  are  various  trends  among 
us.  There  are  those  who  are  ready  to  throw 
the  past  overboard.  There  are  those  who 
are  eager  to  perpetuate  unchanged  the  con- 
ditions of  the  past. 

How  can  we  fulfill  the  stewardship  that 
we  feel  with  reference  to  this  heritage 
which  is  ours?  Two  familiar  passages  from 
the  New  Testament  speak  here.  One  of 
them  is,  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.”  The  other  is,  “Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give.” 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  stewardship  of  our 
heritage,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to 
understand  it.  Part  of  this  heritage  is  the 
unchanging  realities  of  God  as  He  has  come 
to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  and  as  He  is  present 
among  us  today.  This  is  the  divine  un- 
changing Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  very  heart  of  our  heritage. 

Evangelical  Emphases 

A second  part  of  this  heritage  that  I 
would  also  identify  is  the  interpretation, 
the  emphases  that  have  been  given  by  our 
forefathers  and  by  our  brotherhood  as  to 
the  meaning  and  expression  of  this  Gospel. 

What  has  been  this  unique  expression 
that  has  been  given  to  us  throughout  our 
history,  parts  of  which  we  begin  to  catch 
some  significance  for  today?  There  are 
some  things  which  are  negative  in  their 
value  for  us  today,  some  things  which  are 
limited  and  which  need  to  be  removed.  One 
of  the  things  which  has  been  at  the  very 
center  of  this  emphasis  has  been  centrality 
of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  re- 
sponse of  faith,  obedience,  discipleship  to 
Christ  as  Lord,  the  transforming  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  merely  intellectual  concepts 
about  Jesus.  Here  is  an  emphasis  upon 
Christ  coming  into  the  world  as  God. 

This  emphasis  upon  lordship  and  dis- 
cipleship is  crucial  in  our  heritage.  And  I 
would  contrast  this  with  salvation  as  some- 
thing which  is  a gift  which  enables  one  pri- 

(Continued  on  page  875) 


Are  you  among  those  who  have  named  the 
name  of  Jesus,  are  called  by  His  name?  If  so, 
then  you  have  a major  responsibility  in  the 
coming  election.  It’s  up  to  the  Christian  to 
choose  a president  for  this  land  of  America,  by 
making  intercession  to  God.  True  born-again 
believers  should  make  election  day  a day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  upholding  the  rulers  of  our 
land  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Your  vote  with 
God  the  Father  through  Jesus  the  Son  will  have 
more  strength  than  that  of  thousands  at  the 
ballot  box.  The  blessing  of  freedom  in  this 
land  will  remain  only  as  Christians  pray. 

"If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my  name, 
shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek 
my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then 
will  I hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their 
sin,  and  will  heal  their  land”  (II  Chron.  7:14). 

In  the  day  of  Lot,  God  promised  to  save 
the  city  if  there  were  yet  ten  righteous.  But 
not  even  ten  believed  and  trusted  in  the  living 
God.  Today  in  America  the  countdown  to 
zero  hour  is  close  at  hand,  and  unless  God’s 
people  will  humble  themselves  and  pray, 
America  will  surely  fall.— C.  P.  Stoltzfus,  Berlin, 
Ohio. 

* # # 

In  regard  to  the  article,  “Moral  Issues  in 
the  Election  of  1964”  (Sept.  22  issue):  It  states 
that  the  two  most  important  issues  in  the 
coming  election  are  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  test  ban  treaty.  We  do  well  to  try  to  eval- 
uate from  different  viewpoints  reasons  why 
the  test  ban  has  been  accepted  and  why  a racial 
discrimination  law  has  been  enforced,  and  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  about  having  influ- 
enced the  government.  As  Christians,  we  have 
a common  saying— It’s  not  so  much  what  we  do 
that  is  right  or  wrong  but  why,  or  what  the 
real  motive  is  behind  it  all.  Be  it  as  it  is.  God 
only  knows  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  as  far  as  a moral  issue  is  concerned 
and  as  far  as  putting  souls  at  stake,  such  things 
as  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  causing  undue  commotion 
in  schools  far  outweigh  an  issue  of  fear  of 
nuclear  weapons.— Joni  D.  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa. 

# # # 

It  certainly  is  true  that  one  sees  what  he  has 
the  eyes  to  see  in  any  given  situation.  Frankly, 
from  my  viewpoint,  I think  David  Helmuth’s 
article,  “What  Are  We  Saying?”  (Sept.  15  issue), 
goes  wide  of  the  mark.  A conscious  effort, 
springing  from  a heart  of  Christian  love  and 
concern,  which  evidences  Christian  brother- 
hood and  unity,  can  hardly  be  discounted  as 
“displaying  our  unprejudicedness.” 

No  doubt  a picture  of  Philip  and  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch  would  have  made  front-page  news 
in  the  Jerusalem  Gospel  Herald,  if  such  facili- 
ties had  been  available.  And  this,  not  to  dis- 
play overtly  the  unprejudicedness  of  the  early 
church,  but  simply  because  it  was  fact.  This 
was  what  God  was  doing  through  Christians 
who  were  able  to  hear  His  voice  and  who  were 
not  afraid  to  venture  out  in  untried  ways. 

Perhaps  the  statement,  “I  realize  the  diffi- 
culty of  protesting  against  racial  prejudice 
without  in  some  measure  calling  attention  to 
differences  of  race  or  color  . . . ,”  ought  to  be 
in  bold  print,  as  it  tempers  what  else  this  mis- 
sionary writer  has  to  say. 

Thank  God  for  sincere  Christians  who  are 
finding  new  and  creative  ways  to  demonstrate 
our  unity  in  Christ  in  the  midst  of  a world  of 
division,  distrust,  and  suspicion.— Millard  Os- 
borne, Lebanon,  Oreg. 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  45 

The  Miracle  of  the 
Resurrection 

By  John  R.  Mumaw 


The  ministry  of  Jesus  was  devoted  to 
setting  forth  basic  truth  that  applies  to  the 
Christian  Church.  Among  the  major  con- 
cepts which  He  established  was  the  idea  of 
the  resurrection.  Very  early  in  His  minis- 
try, He  announced  His  intention  to  have 
dead  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  live. 
John  5:25.  He  announced  that  all  people 
eventually  would  be  resurrected,  the  good 
to  the  resurrection  of  life— that  is,  the  life- 
kind  of  resurrection— and  the  evil  to  the 
resurrection  of  damnation  — that  is,  the 
judgment-kind  of  resurrection. 

The  Doctrine 

Very  early  in  His  ministry  Christ  met  op- 
position to  this  doctrine.  The  Sadducees 
denied  any  life  beyond  the  grave  and  were 
violently  opposed  to  any  suggestion  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Their  error  was 
in  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  or  the  power 
of  God.  Matt.  22:29. 

The  Pharisees,  who  believed  both  in  life 
beyond  the  grave  and  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  were  lacking  in  their  understand- 
ing of  real  faith  and  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  resurrected  body;  they  con- 
ceived life  beyond  the  grave  as  having 
carnal  effects. 

The  Greeks  made  fun  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
response  to  Paul’s  preaching  on  Mars'  Hill. 
Acts  17:18.  Although  they  held  to  belief  in 
a certain  kind  of  immortality,  they  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  concept  of  Paul  in  which 
he  declared  a real  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

To  offset  influences  of  various  forms  of 
opposition,  Jesus  declared  and  demonstrat- 
ed that  He  had  power  and  authority  to  give 
eternal  life.  He  insisted  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  had  come  among  them  and  that  a 
new  age  was  breaking  into  history.  Both 
His  teaching  and  His  deeds  pointed  to  the 
miracle  of  life  that  is  available  to  all  who 
will  hear  and  obey  His  voice. 

Jesus  said,  “This  is  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son, 
and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting 
life:  and  I will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day” 
(John  6:40).  He  not  only  predicted  His 
own  resurrection  but  also  promised  to  bring 
about  a resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  con- 
summation of  the  ages. 
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The  Event 

The  fact  of  the  resurrection  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  doctrine  we  teach  and 
preach.  The  Christian  faith  rests  firmly 
upon  historical  event.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
what  the  disciples  believed  about  it  as  it 
does  upon  the  fact  itself.  The  story  of  the 
open  tomb  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  point 
in  history.  It  not  only  vindicated  the 
character  of  the  One  who  was  crucified,  but 
it  also  confirmed  the  promises  that  He  made 
regarding  eternal  life. 

The  fact  of  His  resurrection  was  so  thor- 
oughly confirmed  by  the  witnesses  who  saw 
Him  alive  that  we  need  not  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  incident.  Paul  in  writing  to 
the  Corinthians  has  given  a list  of  evidences 
which  are  sufficient  in  themselves.  I Cor. 
15:1-9.  Along  with  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
crucified,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
resurrection  was  as  real  as  the  execution. 

The  Meaning 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  New  Testament  is 
very  evident.  Our  Lord  Himself  put  stress 
upon  the  doctrine,  and  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  all  speak  to  the  point  of  its 
supreme  importance.  It  was  the  central 
point  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  They 
gave  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  All  the  other  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ  have  meaning  and  significance  only 
as  they  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  His 
resurrection.  This  was  not  only  the  focal 
point  of  history,  but  it  is  also  the  occasion 
of  establishing  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
the  basis  of  its  mission  and  message. 

The  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  resur- 
rection went  beyond  the  confirmation  of 
fact.  The  apostles  were  concerned  about 
the  meaning  of  that  fact.  They  therefore 
devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  explain- 
ing how  this  truth  applies  to  personal  ex- 
perience. The  spiritual  application  of  the 
doctrine  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  an 
identification  with  Christ.  Like  as  Christ 
arose  from  the  dead,  so  also  shall  we  be 
raised  to  a newness  of  life.  (Cf.  Rom.  6:4,  5.) 
This  newness  of  life  represents  a new  na- 
ture, a nature  conferred  upon  the  believer 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A very  significant  part  of  this  teaching  of 
the  resurrection  as  applied  to  Christian  liv- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  believer’s  union  with 
Christ  is  an  attachment  to  His  living  per- 


son. While  there  is  an  identification  of  the 
believer  with  both  the  death  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  union  of  the  believer 
is  related  to  the  living  person  and  he  is 
therefore  united  with  Christ  in  His  resur- 
rection. 

The  Walk 

The  appeal  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  repeatedly  gives  attention 
to  the  nature  of  Christian  living  as  being 
characterized  by  the  power  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. This  means  that  the  Christian  has 
spiritual  resources  which  have  become  avail- 
able because  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead.  The  spiritual  power  conferred  upon 
the  believer  is  related  directly  to  his  living  a 
risen  life. 

The  Anabaptists  gave  their  special  em- 
phasis to  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection 
fact  as  it  applied  to  the  behavior  of  the 
Christian.  They  called  Christian  living  “a 
walk  in  the  resurrection.”  By  this  they  re- 
ferred to  the  moral  quality  of  the  newness 
of  life  by  which  the  Christian  finds  the 
expression  of  his  faith.  They  believed  that 
in  Christ  Jesus  there  was  a resource  of 
moral  energy  which  enables  the  believer  to 
live  righteously. 

The  Message 

The  mission  of  the  church  is  character- 
ized by  a particular  message.  This  message 
is  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  living  and  that  He  is  the 
contemporary  Lord  for  all  who  will  accept 
Him  as  Saviour.  The  great  commission 
which  involves  making  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions emphasizes  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  be  made  known  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  every  part  of  the  world. 

For  men  to  become  learners  of  Christ,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  Him  as  a living  person 
who  is  available  for  communion  and  fellow- 
ship and  leadership  in  every  individual  life. 
The  whole  church  becomes  the  community 
of  the  resurrection  because  Christ  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  gathered  people  of  God. 

The  real  presence  of  Christ  with  the  in- 
dividual and  with  the  church  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  resurrection.  The  concept 
of  the  miraculous  is  essential  to  this  realiza- 
tion of  His  presence.  It  is  understood  that 
persons  who  have  been  resurrected  to  new- 
ness of  life  are  identified  with  heaven.  For 
this  reason,  Paul  speaks  of  the  Christian  as 
living  "in  the  heavenlies.”  This  means  that 
the  believer’s  life  is  attached  to  the  sphere 
of  the  miraculous. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  set  the  pat- 
tern of  Christian  living  and  established  the 
basis  of  regeneration  which  is  essentially  a 
resurrection  to  newness  of  life.  Having 
been  born  again,  the  Christian  is  able  to 
live  in  vital  connection  with  the  realm  of 
heaven.  The  church  itself  is  considered  “a 
colony  of  heaven”  because  the  people  of 
the  church  are  so  directly  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  heaven. 

(Continued  on  page  874) 
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Nurture 

Lookout 


The  Twelve  Missing 
Nights 

The  one  problem  that  seems  to  bug  peo- 
ple the  most  about  the  new  Program  Guide 
is  what  to  do  about  the  twelve  missing 
nights.  As  you  know,  there  will  be  only 
forty  programs  printed  in  the  new  guide  for 
Sunday  evening  meetings;  so  twelve  Sun- 
days are  missing.  I’d  like  to  talk  about 
these. 

It  does  seem  odd  that  the  problem  comes 
up  at  all.  Few  congregations,  if  any,  use  all 
of  the  programs  in  Builder.  Revival  meet- 
ings, special  speakers,  reports  on  church- 
wide and  conference  meetings,  chorus  tours, 
snowstorms  cut  deeply  into  the  possibility 
of  using  all  the  programs  available.  For  this 
reason  it  was  felt  by  the  planners  of  the 
new  Program  Guide  that  forty  first-quality 
programs  would  be  enough.  I think  they 
are  right. 

Here  are  some  solutions  to  the  case  of  the 
twelve  missing  nights. 

1.  There  are  three  additional  programs 
in  the  back  of  Program  Guide  that  have  a 
music-Scripture  motif. 

2.  Some  programs,  such  as  number  twen- 
ty-two, ‘‘When  the  Church  Is  Scattered,” 
by  Don  Augsburger,  could  be  held  early  in 
the  year,  then  repeated  later  in  the  year  to 
check  progress. 

3.  Leadership  training  courses  can  be 
offered  on  Sunday  evenings  during  January 
and  February.  This  year’s  course,  Learn- 
ing to  Teach,  is  well  adapted  to  every  adult 
in  the  congregation. 

4.  Missionary  education  can  come  on  Sun- 
day evening  as  easily  as  midweek.  This 
year’s  Stewards  of  the  Gospel  is  for  all. 

5.  Some  programs  in  Program  Guide  may 
demand  two  or  even  three  Sunday  evenings 
to  do  them  justice. 

6.  After  the  first  year,  congregations  may 
want  to  repeat  some  programs  from  the 
first  year  or  pick  up  some  not  used. 

7.  Some  of  the  twenty  children’s  programs 
can  be  given  by  children  to  the  entire  con- 
gregation. 

8.  Special  programs  put  together  from 
various  sources  can  be  used  on  Easter, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

9.  Youth  will  have  numerous  occasions 
and  sources  for  programs  involving  the 
whole  congregation.  Youth  Program  Plan- 
ning Guide  is  one  of  these  along  with 
Builder  which  will  continue  to  give  help 
for  youth  programs. 

10.  Many  congregations  prefer  some 
“open”  Sunday  evenings  which  are  sched- 


uled as  an  occasion  for  family  togetherness. 

11.  Quarterly  congregational  meetings  in 
which  the  question  of  the  congregation’s 
progress  of  mission  in  the  world  is  discussed 
can  be  scheduled. 

12.  The  many  other  occasions  for  variety 
in  Sunday  evening  programs  such  as  week- 
end meetings  can  be  scheduled  creatively. 

So  here  are  twelve  solutions  for  the 
twelve  missing  nights  in  Program  Guide. 
Perhaps  the  question  should  be  restated. 
Where  can  we  get  twelve  more  nights  for 
the  extra  programs  we  really  should  sched- 
ule? 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 

Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  the  Kenton  Brubaker  family  as 
they  take  up  their  responsibility  in  the 
Congo  under  UNESCO. 

Pray  for  one  who,  because  of  physical  and 
financial  problems,  is  becoming  embit- 
tered against  God. 

Pray  for  a number  of  youth,  from  non- 
Christian  homes,  who  participate  in 
youth  activities  at  the  Foyer  Fraternel, 
France,  but  have  not  yet  committed  them- 
selves to  Christ.  Pray  for  the  Christian 
youth  of  the  group  that  they  may  sustain 
a faithful  testimony  and  a consistent  life. 

* 

Broad-mindedness  is  not  compromising 
your  convictions.  Instead,  it  means  stand- 
ing firm  enough  in  your  convictions  so  that 
you  need  not  feel  threatened  by  those  who 
differ  with  you.— Quote  from  Mennonite 
Youth  Convention. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

We  pray,  O God,  for  courage  to  meet  the 
situations  of  life  this  day.  We  know  that 
you  are  the  Giver  of  perfect  peace;  so  teach 
us  to  be  calm;  save  us  from  weakness  and 
indecision;  help  us  to  stand  secure  against 
all  of  life’s  strains  and  stresses. 

Help  us.  Father,  to  live  in  such  a way 
that  no  outward  circumstances  will  take 
away  from  us  the  joy  of  your  presence. 
Help  us  to  keep  our  eyes  on  your  Son  our 
Saviour,  and  to  take  a fresh  hold  upon  your 
everlasting  love.  Help  us  to  rest  in  the 
knowledge  that  nothing  can  loosen  your 
hold  upon  us. 

We  realize  that  of  ourselves  we  are  weak; 
teach  us  that  in  you  alone  we  can  find 
strength  sufficient  for  this  day.— Amen. 

—Elsie  Gingerich. 

* 

After  studying  the  evidences  for  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ  for  over  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  teaching  this  subject  in  apolo- 
getics courses  before  students  who  have 
come  out  of  the  skeptical  atmosphere  of 
our  modern  universities,  I must  say  that  I 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
evidences  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as 
we  find  them  in  the  Gospels,  are  of  such 
nature  that  no  reasonable  argument  or 
theory  can  silence  their  testimony,  or  ra- 
tionalize away  what  happened  on  that  first 
day  of  the  week. 

Wilbur  M.  Smith  in  Things  Most  Surely  Believed, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Albany 


The  Albany  Mennonite  Church,  3405  Kizer  Ave.,  Albany,  Oreg.,  was  organized  in  1899. 
This  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1955.  The  present  membership  is  260.  Pastor 
and  bishop  is  David  W.  Mann. 
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The  Christian  and  the  Law 

By  N.  Steinmann 


From  time  to  time  we  meet  with  persons 
who  are  confused  by  the  teachings  of  vari- 
ous sects  who  insist  that  Christian  believers 
should  keep  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  and 
refrain  from  eating  “unclean  meats.”  Since 
these  teachings  are  based  wholly  on  the 
Mosaic  law.  we  need  first  of  all  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  Christian’s  relation  to  the 
law. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  civil  law  and 
the  ceremonial  law  are  no  longer  binding 
but  that  we  must  keep  the  moral  law.  This 
is  quite  misleading.  The  Bible  recognizes 
no  such  three-part  division  of  the  law.  The 
law  is  a unit,  comprising,  indeed,  civil, 
ceremonial,  and  moral  laws;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  likened  to  a set  of  three  chains  in 
which  a link  of  any  one  chain  can  be 
broken,  yet  leaving  the  other  two  intact. 
It  is  rather  to  be  likened  to  a single  chain 
consisting  of  many  links,  of  which,  if  any 
one  link  is  broken,  the  whole  chain  is 
broken.  "For  whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he 
is  guilty  of  all”  (Jas.  2:10).  "For  as  many 
as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the 
curse:  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them” 
(Gal.  3:10). 

“What  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it 
saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law” 
(Rom.  3:19).  The  believer,  who  is  "in 
Christ,”  is  not  under  the  law  (Rom.  6:14) ; 
he  is  dead  to  the  law;  he  is  delivered  from 
the  law,  the  whole  law.  Rom.  7:4-6.  "Be- 
fore faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the 
law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should 
afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore  the  law 
was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith. 
But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no 
longer  under  a schoolmaster"  (Gal.  3:23-25). 

If  the  believer  is  dead  to  the  law,  shall 
we  then  conclude  that  he  is  free  to  follow 
his  own  carnal  inclinations?  God  forbid. 
He  is  not  dead  only  to  the  law;  he  is  dead 
also  to  sin.  As  the  Apostle  Paul  writes, 
“How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein”  (Rom.  6:2)  ? And 
again,  “Being  not  without  law  to  God,  but 
under  the  law  to  Christ”  (I  Cor.  9:21). 

The  Christian  is  still  subject  to  many 
laws,  both  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as 
natural  laws,  for  example:  “Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,”  and, 
“He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly.”  Nine  of  the  commandments  of 
the  Decalogue  are  explicitly  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament.  (The  fourth,  concerning 
the  Sabbath,  is  assumed.)  Men  can  no  more 
ignore  these  laws  with  impunity  than  they 


can  ignore  the  law  of  gravity,  because  they 
are  based  on  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong. 

But  the  Christian  does  not  try  to  keep 
these  laws  as  a legalistic  obligation  to  gain 
merit  before  God.  Trying  to  keep  the  Ten 
Commandments  has  never  saved  anyone. 
For  “by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no 


Professors  from  Goshen,  Hesston,  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  colleges  and  representa- 
tives from  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Edu- 
cation became  the  students  on  the  Goshen 
campus  Aug.  23-28.  Some  180  persons  at- 
tended morning,  afternoon,  and  evening 
sessions  to  participate  in  Bible  study,  read 
papers,  ask  questions,  and  discuss  the 
unique  opportunities  before  the  church  col- 
lege today. 

The  Workshop  on  the  Church  College 
was  the  first  event  in  history  which  brought 
together  in  one  place  the  faculties  of  the 
three  church  colleges.  Like  students  with 
full  occupancy  of  the  campus,  they  not  only 
studied  together,  but  also  ate  together  in 
the  Alumni  Memorial  Dining  Hall,  talked 
in  specially  arranged  groups  about  the 


One  of  the  17  small  groups  talks  about  the 
issues  in  one  of  the  papers  presented  at  the 
Workshop  on  the  Church  College,  held  at  Go- 
shen College,  Aug.  23-27.  Later  in  the  day  the 
members  presented  their  views  before  the  full 
group.  Facing  the  camera  the  teachers  are 
(left  to  right):  D.  Ralph  Hostetter,  department 
of  biology  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College; 
Guy  F.  Hershberger,  department  of  history, 
and  Ruth  L.  Yoder,  School  of  Nursing,  both 
of  Goshen;  and  Vincent  J.  Krabill,  department 
of  science  at  Hesston. 


flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight”  (Rom.  3:20) . 
“For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  believeth”  (Rom. 
10:4). 

The  true  motive  for  keeping  these  laws 
is  an  inward  desire  to  do  that  which  is 
pleasing  in  God's  sight,  the  all-encom- 
passing law  of  love.  Matt.  22:37-40.  “This 
is  the  covenant  that  I will  make  with  them 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I will  put 
my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their 
minds  will  I write  them;  and  their  sins  and 
iniquities  will  I remember  no  more”  (Heb. 
10:16,  17). 


One  of  the  17  small  groups  reading  a paper 
at  the  Workshop  on  the  Church  College. 


aspirations  and  goals  of  their  departments, 
and  after  the  main  sessions  played  volley- 
ball, handball,  table  tennis,  shuffleboard,  or 
went  boating  at  the  College  cabin. 

Met  in  Union  Lounge 

Classroom  for  the  teachers  was  the  Union 
Lounge,  where  seventeen  tables  were  ar- 
ranged for  small  group  discussions.  At  each 
table  there  were  normally  five  Goshen 
teachers,  three  Eastern  Mennonite,  and  two 
Hesston.  Except  for  the  discussion  leader, 
who  was  a permanent  member  at  his  table, 
persons  changed  tables  each  day.  If  one 
chose  his  table  with  care,  he  could  have 
studied  with  45  different  persons  through- 
out the  five  days. 

C.  Norman  Kraus,  department  of  Bible 
at  Goshen,  directed  the  workshop.  The 
planning,  he  said,  was  done  “to  encourage 
maximum  participation  by  each  person, 
and  not  necessarily  to  formulate  complete 
and  tidy  answers  to  questions.” 

The  workshoppers’  questions  centered  on 
three  concerns.  How  can  we  evaluate  our 
understanding  of  Mennonite  higher  edu- 
cation? What  is  the  role  and  purpose  of 
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Paul  M.  Miller,  professor  of  practical  theology 
at  Goshen’s  seminary,  and  Jonathan  G.  Weg- 
ener, department  of  psychology  at  Goshen,  dis- 
cuss between  sessions  some  theological  questions 
about  the  teaching  task  of  the  church  college. 

our  college  and  of  each  department  in  it? 
How  can  we  promote  more  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  us? 

Preparation  Began  Last  Winter 

As  early  as  Jan.  30  the  professors  on  the 
three  campuses  were  preparing  for  the 
workshop.  Kraus  read  his  paper,  "A  His- 
torical Critique  of  Church  Colleges  in  the 
United  States,”  the  first  in  a series  of  three 
preliminary  to  the  conference. 

In  March,  Ira  E.  Miller,  dean  at  Eastern 
Mennonite,  read  the  second  paper,  “Be- 
ginnings in  Mennonite  Higher  Education." 
John  Howard  Yoder,  associate  professor  of 
theology  at  Goshen’s  seminary,  read  the 
third  paper,  “A  Syllabus  of  Issues  Facing 
the  Church  College,”  in  April. 

Four  months  later  the  workshop  con- 
vened. Five  men  presented  papers  that 
focused  on  the  implications  of  Mennonite 
theological  understandings  for  the  teaching 
task  of  the  church  college.  Responding  to 
each  paper  were  two  others,  who  clarified 
the  issues  and  questioned  or  supported  the 
theses  in  it. 

The  first  four  papers  dealt  with  teaching 
and  Christian  understandings  of  revelation, 
by  Myron  Augsburger,  president-elect  of 
Eastern  Mennonite;  teaching  and  the  na- 
ture of  man,  by  Paul  M.  Miller,  professor 
of  practical  theology  at  Goshen’s  seminary; 
teaching  and  the  nature  and  mission  of 
the  church,  by  Clayton  Beyler,  department 
of  Bible  at  Hesston;  and  teaching  and  the 
vocation  of  the  believer,  by  Albert  J.  Meyer, 
dean  of  Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kans. 

Harold  Bauman,  pastor  to  students  at  Go- 
shen, read  the  final  paper,  on  the  Mennon- 
ite understanding  of  the  church  and  its  im- 
plications for  the  common  life  of  the 
campus. 

Questions  Centered  on  Several  Issues 

Questions  from  the  small  groups  and 
from  full  group  discussions  brought  several 
issues  and  their  aspects  into  play.  They 
dealt  with  theological  concepts,  like  “What 
is  the  meaning  of  being  ‘created  in  God’s 
image’?”  to  the  very  practical,  “How  much 
time  can  a teacher  spend  in  studying  the- 


ology without  neglecting  the  thoroughgo- 
ing competence  in  his  academic  field,  which 
must  also  characterize  the  Christian  college 
teacher?”  and  “Should  daily  chapel  attend- 
ance be  required;  that  is,  can  a structured 
religious  program  prepare  students  for  a 
life  of  voluntary  commitment?” 

Other  questions  sharpened  other  issues. 
How  much  study  of  the  Bible,  of  Christian 
doctrine,  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
Christian  community,  and  of  the  mission  of 
the  Christian  Church  should  be  included  in 
a college  student’s  studies? 

To  what  extent  can  research  in  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  other  natural  sci- 
ences be  carried  on  in  the  Christian  col- 
lege? To  what  extent  should  researchers 
and  teachers  carry  out  the  Creator’s  order 
to  “have  dominion  over”  and  to  “subdue” 
creation? 

To  what  extent  have  denominational  col- 
leges tended  to  move  from  close  ties  to  the 
church  at  the  time  of  founding  to  less  close 
relationships  and  increasing  secularization? 
Are  Mennonite  colleges  subject  to  this 
movement? 

To  what  degree  can  the  church  college 
be  the  church?  How  can  it  best  provide 
for  the  church  experience  in  its  program? 

Why  are  very  few  Mennonite  students  go- 
ing into  graduate  theology?  Is  it  due  to  the 
Mennonite  non-theological  heritage? 

Answers  Also  Varied 

Answers  from  persons  varied.  One  felt 
that  the  workshop  developed  in  him  “a 
greater  awareness  of  the  unique  opportuni- 
ty on  a church  college  campus  to  make 
applications  of  Christian  commitment  and 
to  increase  dialogue  between  teachers, 
teacher  and  student,  and  college  and 
alumnus." 

Another  said  that  the  workshop  had 
shown  him  that  the  church  college,  stress- 
ing liberal  arts  studies,  must  train  its  stu- 
dents today  to  be  ready  to  adapt  to  change 
tomorrow.  “We  must  look  at  our  curricula 
and  our  courses.  Instead  of  American  polit- 
ical science,  we  may  need  a course  in  polit- 
ical systems  of  the  world.  Beside  a course 


Carl  S.  Keener,  department  of  biology  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  talks  with  J.  Howard 
Kauffman,  department  of  sociology  at  Goshen, 
about  the  teaching  task  ahead  for  the  church 
college. 


in  Protestant  Christianity,  we  may  need  a 
course  in  comparative  religions." 

Another  said,  “This  workshop  has  showed 
me  that  we  must  have  courage  to  raise 
questions  about  course  content.  We  must 
continue  to  face  students  with  the  chal- 
lenge to  service.  And  we  teachers  have  a 
ways  to  go  in  showing  love,  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  openness  with  our  colleagues 
and  students.” 

“There  is  a relationship  between  the 
church  college  and  the  large  community 
which  in  the  past  we  had  hoped  would  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  alumni,”  said  one  par- 
ticipant. “But  today  we  have  become  re- 
moved from  our  people.  “Yet  people  want 
to  know  whether  we  are  teaching  rank 
heresy.  We  need  to  discuss  how  we  and 
our  alumni  can  communicate  the  ideas  and 
concepts  back  to  the  cutting  edge  of  our 
church.  We  must  take  the  jargon  from  our 
classroom  and  translate  it  into  language 
the  laity  can  understand.” 

Another  said,  “I  have  sensed  a profound 
interest  at  this  workshop  that  professional 
men  will  be  tomorrow’s  recruiting  ground 
for  pastors.  Congregations  will  look  for 
men  who  will  have  grounding  in  the  liberal 
arts,  who  can  relate  this  to  their  faith  and 
to  them." 

President  Mininger  Closes  Workshop 

Paul  E.  Mininger,  Goshen  president,  in 
the  final  session  said,  “This  workshop  has 
met  in  a period  of  a very  rapidly  expand- 
ing demand  for  higher  education.  This  in- 
creasing demand  is  something  which  we 
have  not  yet  fully  comprehended. 

“We  have  met  at  a time  when  we  are  no 
longer  beginners  in  higher  education.  Go- 
shen has  been  at  her  teaching  task  70  years, 
Hesston  a little  less,  and  Eastern  Mennon- 
ite, slightly  less  than  Hesston. 

“Today  there  is  some  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church.  And 
we  are  more  conscious  now  than  ever  be- 
fore that  we  are  a part  of  a larger  world 
community. 

“We  have  some  understanding  of  the 
world  in  an  ethical  sense.  And  we  under- 
stand some  things  today  about  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  Christian  higher  edu- 
cation. 

"We  have  met  at  a time  when  we  are 
searching  for  the  meaning  and  unique  mis- 
sion of  the  Christian  college,  and  how  we 
can  implement  that  mission  in  our  insti- 
tutions. 

“This  workshop  has  brought  us  to  a 
greater  awareness  of  our  uniqueness  as  we 
return  to  our  efforts  as  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  board  members.” 

Goshen  College 

Teacher  Education  Program  Reaccredited 

Paul  E.  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen 
College,  announced  that  Goshen  College 
(Continued  on  page  874) 
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The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Ours 

By  Mary  Alice  Holden 


“Our  Father  Who  Art 
in  Heaven” 

“We  will  all  stand  for  the  pastoral  prayer, 
after  which  we  will  join  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  Pastor  Kisk  intoned  to  his  con- 
gregation at  the  close  of  the  anthem. 

“ ‘Our  Father,’  ” joined  in  the  Young 
children,  who  had  lost  their  father  a few 
months  before.  “Oh,  dear  God,  hear  us,”  the 
oldest  cried  in  her  handkerchief;  “our  fa- 
ther is  up  there  with  you  and  we  are  down 
here.” 

"Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,”  their 
mother  prayed  reverently,  “be  a father  to 
my  little  children.” 

“Heaven!”  repeated  the  newlyweds. 
"That’s  where  we  live.  Be  with  us  and 
keep  our  home  a heaven  on  earth.” 

“Our  Father,”  businessman  Kenyon 
thought,  “I’m  glad  you  are  in  heaven.  And 
I don’t  think  you  are  as  discerning  as  some 
think.  If  you  are  so  busy  with  your  galaxies, 
you  can’t  know  I’m  going  to  put  Mrs. 
Young  out  of  her  house  if  she  doesn’t  have 
the  rent  by  tomorrow.  Just  because  her 
husband  died  is  no  excuse  for  her  missing 
a payment  on  the  rent.” 

A tired  mother  quieted  her  brood.  "Heav- 
en must  be  where  there  is  holy  quietness,” 
she  said,  as  she  cupped  her  hand  over  her 
two-year-old’s  mouth  for  the  third  time. 

“Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,”  Bro. 
Kenyon  thought  before  the  phrase  was 
done,  “I’ll  give  Mrs.  Young  a receipt  for 
her  rent  last  month  paid  in  full.  She’s  the 
best  tenant  I have.  That  will  be  better 
than  the  flowers  some  sent  her.” 

“Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,”  the 
congregation  prayed,  “Hallowed  be  thy 
name.” 

“Thy  Kingdom  Come, 
Thy  Will  Be  Done” 

The  congregation  at  the  Rockview 
Church  were  joining  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

“Thy  kingdom,”  Bro.  Sawyer  prayed 
reverently.  “Help  us  to  be  fit  subjects  for 
Thy  kingdom.” 

"What  a heavenly  kingdom  that  will  be 
when  Jesus  is  King!”  a young  man  thought. 
“I’d  like  to  be  secretary  of  state.  I could 
really  help  the  Lord  bring  the  other  nations 
to  order.” 

"I  think  mothers  can  help  bring  God’s 
kingdom  to  earth  more  than  anyone  else,” 
a mother  prayed  in  the  nursery  while  she 
waited  for  the  older  children  to  come  up 
from  Sunday  school. 


“Schoolteachers  are  the  most  needed  in 
Thy  kingdom,”  a teacher  prayed.  “Teach- 
ing gives  you  the  contact  that  enables  you 
to  deal  with  other  people.” 

“Ministering  to  the  least  of  these  is  the 
greatest  work  of  all,”  a nurse  prayed.  “A 
nurse  has  to  know  how  to  handle  a situa- 
tion whether  it  is  a birth  or  death  or  just  a 
temporary  illness.” 

“Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven,”  they  continued  with  the  prayer. 
“God  needs  all  kinds  of  workers  in  His 
kingdom.  Help  each  to  do  his  part.” 

“Give  Us  This  Day  Our 
Daily  Bread” 

The  congregation  had  taken  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  for  granted  so  often,  especially  the 
phrase,  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,” 
that  they  passed  it  over  lightly. 

Old  Mrs.  Haskel  had  been  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  ever  since  her  husband  died, 
but  there  was  always  bread  in  the  house. 
Or  if  there  wasn’t  bread,  rice  or  cornmeal 
would  take  its  place.  She  prayed  reverently, 
“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.” 

“I’ve  got  a good  supply  of  money  to  buy 
my  bread,”  Rich  Man  Fooley  thought.  “No 
use  to  worry.” 

“Give  us  this  day.  That’s  like  the  birds 
Jesus  talked  about.  But  we  have  to  store  up 
for  the  future.  ‘Take  no  thought  for  die 
morrow’  is  too  idealistic.” 

“Give  us  daily  bread,”  an  orphan  in 
Korea  prayed.  She  had  heard  it  in  a Sun- 
day school  she  had  crept  in  one  time.  But 
there  had  not  been  enough  bread  and  soup 
for  all  that  had  come.  However,  the  little 
she  got  was  so  good,  she  continued  to  pray, 
“Give  some  bread.  It  hurts  to  go  hungry.” 

The  Heberlines  stood  in  one  row  in  the 
congregation.  The  children  were  enthusi- 
astic about  the  picnic  they  were  going  on 
that  afternoon.  But  their  mother  wondered 
if  there  was  enough  hamburger  to  go 
around  for  her  group  of  six,  and  it  was  a 
week  till  payday.  It  took  a lot  of  faith  to 
join  in  the  prayer,  but  God  had  never  failed 
her  yet.  So  she  prayed,  confident  that  there 
would  be  food  not  only  for  today  but  also 
for  tomorrow,  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.” 

“Forgive  Us  Our  Debts” 

Praying  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  a routine 
thing,  but  when  the  congregation  came  to 
the  phrase,  “Forgive  us  our  debts,”  some 
hesitated.  They  knew  the  words  that  came 
next,  “As  we  forgive  our  debtors.”  Could 


they  pray  this  with  an  honest  heart?  Al- 
most everyone  in  the  congregation  had  dif- 
ferent thoughts. 

“Debts?  What  debts  do  we  owe  the 
Lord?  Is  it  because  we  can  never  make  up 
to  Him  for  the  times  we  have  failed?”  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  mused.  He  taught  a 
class  of  boys  and  was  very  much  concerned 
about  them. 

‘No,  I’ll  not  forgive  Mrs.  Lanber  for 
talking  about  me,”  her  neighbor  thought. 
“I  told  her  that  in  strict  confidence.” 
“Really  the  debts  God  forgives  us  are 
more  than  the  ones  we  forgive  our  friends,” 
a teen-ager  muttered. 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  should  have  to  for- 
give everyone  who  does  us  wrong,”  anodter 
thought.  “Why  should  I forgive  those  who 
don’t  pay  what  they  owe  me?” 

“I  can’t  do  it,  Lord,  but  you  can.  Re- 
move evil  thoughts  from  my  mind.  Let  me 
see  only  the  good  in  the  world  and  those 
about  me,  and  forget  the  wrong  I am 
tempted  to  think  about.  Let  me  pray  like 
Christ,  'Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,’  ” a veteran  warrior  of  the 
cross  implored. 

“Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors,”  the  congregation  prayed  solemn- 
ly. “You  paid  the  price  for  it  all.  Both  our 
sins  and  those  who  sin  against  us.” 

“Deliver  Us  From  Evil” 

"Deliver  me  from  evil,”  the  college  stu- 
dent prayed.  There  are  so  many  tempta- 
tions in  this  big  college,  and  I came  here 
to  learn  to  serve  you  better.” 

“I’m  able  to  keep  from  evil  deeds,”  a 
boy  thought.  “Do  I need  God  to  help  me?” 
“This  old  world  is  full  of  evil.  Keep  my 
boy  and  girl  from  any  temptation  they  can- 
not bear,”  a mother  prayed. 

"O  Lord,”  a backslider  prayed.  “Why  did 
I have  to  fall  from  Thy  grace  when  you  are 
able  to  deliver?  Please  forgive  me  and 
keep  me  in  Thy  care.” 

“I  can’t  be  everywhere  with  my  children 
and  I can’t  teach  them  as  their  mother  did 
before  you  took  her  home,”  a father  prayed. 
“Please,  Lord,  lead  them  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  them  from  evil.” 

“Lord,  keep  me  from  shortchanging  cus- 
tomers that  don’t  always  count  the  change 
I hand  out,”  a clerk  prayed. 

“Keep  me  from  my  fault  of  putting  work 
on  new  employees  that  I should  do  myself,” 
a supervisor  prayed. 

"Lead  me  not  into  the  temptation  of  not 
giving  Myrna  the  extra  help  she  needs,”  a 
teacher  asked. 

“Deliver  me  from  the  temptation  of  not 
reading  and  explaining  Scripture  to  my 
children,”  a mother  implored,  "although  it 
would  be  easier  to  study  by  myself.” 

“For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  pow- 
er, and  the  glory,  for  ever,”  the  choir 
joined  in,  and  all  the  people  said,  "Amen.” 
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The  Victorious  Life 

By  Landis  R.  Heller 


“My  grace  is  sufficient”  (II  Cor.  12:9). 
This  is  a fact,  not  only  a promise. 

“This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith”  (I  John  5:4) . This  is 
not  victory  in  heaven,  for  there  faith  is  lost 
in  sight.  It  is  victory  here  and  now.  With 
victory  comes  love— a love  that  is  not  super- 
ficial, joy— a rejoicing  w i th  joy  “unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory,”  and  peace— a peace 
which  “passeth  all  understanding.” 

It  was  said  of  Christ  before  He  was  born, 
“Thou  shah  call  his  name  Jesus:  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins”  (Matt. 
1:21) . Early  in  His  ministry,  He  said  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  “Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect”  (Matt.  5:48) . Likewise 
Peter,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  said,  “It 
is  written,  Be  ye  holy;  for  I am  holy”  (I  Pet. 
1:16).  There  is  a perfection  and  holiness 
demanded  like  that  of  God  Himself.  This 
is  our  Lord's  command,  yet  it  may  bewilder 
us.  But  we  can  say  widi  Paul,  “Thanks  be 
to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (I  Cor.  15:57). 

Heb.  12:14  speaks  of  our  reward:  “Follow 
peace  . . . and  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.”  Are  we  looking 
for  the  Lord’s  return?  John  said  over  1900 
years  ago,  "Every  man  that  hadt  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure” 
(I  John  3:3) . The  Roman  letter  tells  us 
that  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us, 
for  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
God’s  grace.  Rom.  6: 14. 

Although  we  have  the  promise  that  God’s 
grace  is  sufficient,  we  ourselves  need  to  enter 
into  active  warfare  against  sin.  We  must 
be  fortified  with  the  Word  of  God.  In  His 
three  great  temptations  Christ  conquered  by 
the  Word.  Paul  tells  us,  “Stand  therefore, 
having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness; 
and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace;  above  all,  taking  the 
shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 
And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God"  (Eph.  6:14-17). 

The  Word  can  also  help  us  in  our  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  command,  “Be  ye 
therefore  perfect."  Just  before  making  this 
statement.  Christ  had  been  speaking  about 
love.  We  who  are  in  fellowship  with  Christ 
do  love  friend  and  foe,  for  the  love  of  God 
hath  been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  Ro- 
mans 5:5.  Paul  gives  us  a true  picture  of 
divine  love  in  I Cor.  13. 

Love  suffereth  long— it  drives  away 
all  impatience. 

Love  envieth  not— it  leaves  no  room 
for  unkindness. 


Love  vaunteth  not  itself— boasting 
disappears. 

Is  not  puffed  up— pride  finds  no  place 
in  the  heart. 

Does  not  behave  unseemly— folly  goes. 

Seeketh  not  her  own— selfishness  will 
be  unknown. 

Thinketh  no  evil— uncharitableness  is 
not  in  the  heart. 

Beareth  all  things— no  complaining. 

Believeth  all  things— no  mistrust. 

Hopeth  all  things— despair  and 
anxiety  go. 

Endureth  all  things. 

Charity  never  faileth,  for  "greater  is  he 
diat  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world” 
(I  John  4:4) . This  requires  a moment  by 
moment  abiding  in  Him.  Christ  in  His 
prayer  said,  “I  have  declared  unto  them  thy 
name,  and  will  declare  it:  that  the  love 
wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in 
them,  and  I in  them”  (John  17:26).  If  we 
love  Him,  we  will  keep  His  Word,  and  our 
Father  will  love  us,  and  they  will  come  and 
make  their  abode  with  us.  John  14:23. 

This  love  will  not  be  superficial;  it  will 
be  real.  A Quaker  lady  with  a remarkably 
pleasant  disposition  had  a friend  tell  her, 
“If  all  the  things  that  happened  to  you  had 
happened  to  me,  I would  really  be  angry.” 

The  Quaker  lady  replied,  “You  do  not 
know  how  much  I boil  in  rage  in  my  heart.” 
This  is  not  victory.  We  must  have  the  love 
of  Christ  with  us  on  all  occasions. 

Let  us  look  at  those  outside  of  the  fold 
who  appear  hard  to  love.  Let  us  look  at 
their  hearts.  Transformed,  they  may  have 
the  hearts  of  angels.  God  can  change  the 
vilest  sinners;  so  let  us  love  all.  The  vic- 
torious life  is  the  life  of  love. 

We  can  claim  the  victory  through  the 
indwelling  Christ.  A little  thirteen-year-old 
girl  tried  to  live  the  victorious  life  before 
she  allowed  Christ  to  come  into  her  heart, 
but  she  failed.  After  she  accepted  Christ, 
she  asked  Him  to  open  the  door  whenever 
Satan  tempted  her  and  Satan  would  flee. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  sincerely  ask  for  the 
Spirit’s  guidance.  The  Holy  Spirit  then  will 
guide  us  into  all  truth.  We  need  to  be  much 
in  prayer  and  communion  with  God  over 
the  pages  of  His  Holy  Word. 

The  victorious  life  is  not  something  ob- 
tained once  for  all.  It  is  secured  only  by  a 
moment  by  moment  faith  and  lost  when 
faith  is  lost.  It  requires  a full  surrender- 
having  His  Spirit  rule  our  lives  moment  by 
moment.  Christ  is  standing  at  the  doors  of 
our  hearts,  patiently  waiting  for  a victor- 
ious entrance. 

Our  faith  in  Christ  is  the  victory.  But 
sometimes  it  is  tried,  causing  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations.  “That  the 
trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  pre- 


cious than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it 
be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto 
praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ”  (I  Pet.  1:7). 

Is  it  possible  to  lose  the  victorious  life? 
Indeed,  it  is  possible.  It  may  be  that  we 
are  not  fully  consecrated.  Perhaps  we  think 
too  little  of  the  sins  of  pride,  anger,  im- 
patience, jealousy,  and  hatred.  The  as- 
surance of  our  continuance  in  victory  is  not 
our  "good”  record  but  the  grace  of  our 
Lord.  We  can  be  "more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us”  (Rom.  8:37). 
He  is  "able  to  keep  you  from  falling,” 
(Jude  24).  In  Matt.  28  Christ  promises, 
“I  am  with  you  alway.” 

Let  us  have  Christ  abiding  in  our  hearts. 
Then  we  will  no  longer  be  bound  by  the 
“thou  shalt’s”  and  the  "thou  shalt  not’s.” 
If  we  have  become  new  creatures  in  Jesus 
Christ,  we  have  begun  life  on  a higher 
plane.  What  a blessed  hope  we  have!  With 
Paul  we  will  be  able  to  speak  of  the  “right- 
eousness which  is  of  God  by  faith”  (Phil. 
3:9) . The  admonition  in  God’s  Word  is  to 
“come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 
separate”  (II  Cor.  6:17).  Only  then  will 
we  have  love  and  joy  and  peace. 

A man  of  God  said,  “The  most  dangerous 
heresy  is  not  Christian  Science,  higher  criti- 
cism, or  other  ‘isms.’  Rather,  it  is  the  em- 
phasis on  what  Christians  do  for  the  Lord, 
instead  of  what  the  Lord  does  for  us.” 
“Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift”  (II  Cor.  9:15).  We  can  thank  God 
for  His  Word,  which  is  our  guardian,  help- 
ing us  to  victory  when  we  obey  it. 

Paul  tells  us  that  the  experiences  of  the 
Jews’  deliverance  are  written  for  our  ad- 
monition. I Cor.  10:11.  Egypt  is  a type  of 
the  world  or  sin.  Canaan,  the  land  of 
promise,  is  a type  of  sanctification— the  vic- 
torious life  here  below. 

No  Egyptian  taskmaster  was  ever  more 
merciless  and  cruel  than  sin  is.  Just  as  the 
Israelites  could  not  free  themselves,  so  like- 
wise the  sinner  cannot  save  himself.  It  is 
all  of  grace.  It  took  the  shedding  of  blood, 
which  they  had  to  apply  on  the  doorposts 
and  lintels.  This  was  a type  of  Christ, 
whose  shed  blood  was  sacrificed  for  us. 
I Cor.  5:7.  "As  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God”  (John  1:12).  “Reckon  ye  also  your- 
selves to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin”  (Rom. 
6:11).  Paul  testifies,  “I  am  crucified  with 
Christ:  nevertheless  . . . the  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh  I live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God”  (Gal.  2:20) . After  we 
have  put  off  pride  and  the  evils  of  the  day, 
we  need  to  yield  ourselves  to  God  and  His 
Word. 

The  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  are  a 
type  of  the  Christian  who  is  not  fully  sur- 
rendered. They  murmured  and  complained 
much.  But  the  Lord  called  forth  bitter 
water  and  then  water  flowing  from  the  rock. 
The  rock  is  a type  of  Christ  and  the  water  a 
type  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  came  manna, 
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typifying  Christ,  the  Bread  of  Heaven. 
These  things  sustain  life.  We,  too,  are  all 
miraculously  sustained.  Yet,  we  need  to  be 
reminded  that  in  Him  is  all  sufficiency  in 
all  things.  God’s  ideal  for  us  is  a victorious 
life.  He  has  set  this  life  before  us  and 
says,  “Fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged” 
(Deut.  1:21). 

Do  we,  like  the  people  of  Israel,  hesitate 
to  possess  the  victorious  life,  and  by  our 
delay  keep  others  from  receiving  it?  The 
promised  land  is  the  victorious  life.  Have 
we  entered  in?  We  can  only  in  His  strength. 

Our  Christian  life  can  be  a life  far  re- 
moved from  victory.  It  can  be  a life  of  rest- 


God  has  given  me  years  of  rich  blessings 
in  the  ministry.  I served  as  pastor  for  three 
years  at  the  Weber  Church  near  Strasburg, 
Ont.  On  July  19,  1964,  I terminated  my 
35-year  pastorate  at  the  Erb  Street  Men- 
nonite  Church,  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

One  of  the  questions  I heard  again  and 
again  was,  “I  hear  you  are  retiring  from 
the  ministry;  is  it  true?”  Naturally,  the 
next  question  was,  “What  will  you  do 
now?” 

“Retirement— to  what?”  I asked  myself. 
I thought  I knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"retirement.”  I consulted  the  dictionary  to 
see  if  my  friends  and  I knew  the  real  mean- 
ing. The  dictionary  gives  the  following 
meanings:  "To  cease  from  or  give  up  office, 
profession,  or  candidature.”  “Withdraw 
from  active  service.”  “To  go  into  privacy 
or  seclusion.”  Do  these  definitions  apply  to 
one's  termination  of  a pastorate  at  the  age 
of  66  years?  Let’s  see  what  the  Bible  says 
about  retirement. 

The  word  "retire,”  to  my  surprise,  is  used 
only  four  times  in  the  Scriptures.  Judg. 
20:39— "The  men  of  Israel  retired  in  the 
battle.”  II  Sam.  11:15— “Set  ye  Uriah  in  the 
forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire 
ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten,  and 
die.”  II  Sam.  20:22— “And  he  blew  a trum- 
pet, and  they  retired  from  the  city,  every 
man  to  his  tent.”  Jer.  4:6— “Set  up  the 
standard  toward  Zion:  retire,  stay  not:  for 
I will  bring  evil  from  the  north,  and  a 
great  destruction.” 

These  passages  certainly  do  not  speak  to 
a Christian  worker’s  retirement.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  use  the  word  “retire- 
ment,” but  it  does  speak  to  the  finishing 
of  one’s  work.  John  17  is  a record  of  the 
prayer  of  Jesus  for  His  own  followers  before 
He  was  delivered  to  be  crucified.  In  this 
prayer  the  Lord  said,  “I  have  glorified  thee 
on  the  earth:  I have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.” 

Paul  said  to  the  elders  of  the  church  in 
Ephesus,  “But  none  of  these  things  move 


lessness  and  fruitlessness,  living  only  as  the 
world  does,  without  the  separated  life  and 
without  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit— love,  joy, 
and  peace.  God  has  promised  better  things 
for  us  than  discontent  and  doubt.  He  offers 
victory. 

We  may  bring  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our 
defeats  to  Him  and  then  claim  by  faith 
victory  through  Christ.  The  victorious  life 
is  a life  of  perfect  rest  (Matt.  11:28,  29), 
a life  of  peace  (John  14:27) , and  a fruitful 
life  (Phil.  4:13) . It  is  a life  lived  by  Christ 
indwelling  us,  a life  of  perfect  joy.  Such  a 
life  is  a victorious  life— a life  of  constant 
miracle. 


me,  neither  count  I my  life  dear  unto  my- 
self, so  that  I might  finish  my  course  with 
joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God”  (Acts  20:24) . The  word 
"retirement”  evidently  was  not  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Paul  at  the  age  of  65  years. 
Paul  speaks  to  a finished  course  of  service 
in  his  ministry  in  II  Tim.  4:6-8:  “For  I am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith:  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day:  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing.” 

The  New  Testament  certainly  speaks  to 
the  calling  of  laborers  into  the  harvest  field 
of  God;  among  such  are  pastors,  elders, 
overseers,  and  bishops.  Paul  always  was  on 
the  lookout  to  provide  leaders  for  newly 
established  church  fellowships  of  believers. 


The  calling  of  Timothy  and  the  charge  in 
the  pastoral  epistles  of  I and  II  Timothy, 
and  also  the  letter  to  Titus,  are  examples  of 
providing  pastors  to  shepherd  the  people 
of  God. 

Retirement— to  what?  Perhaps  this  is  not 
the  best  term  to  use  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  I think  one’s  age  will  call  for  the 
termination  of  some  types  of  work  and  ad- 
ministration unto  other  kinds  of  service, 
but  the  word  “retirement"  has  a connota- 
tion that  is  not  wholesome  in  many  peo- 
ple’s thinking.  God’s  servants  — Moses, 
Joshua,  Nehemiah,  Isaiah,  the  apostles, 
Paul,  Peter,  and  Timothy— were  active  men 
unto  old  age.  The  church  needs  to  give 
more  prayerful  thought  how  to  adjust,  sal- 
vage, and  utilize  the  years  of  experience  and 
growth  in  knowledge,  and  the  God-given 
spiritual  gifts,  skills,  and  tools  after  a per- 
son’s sixtieth  birthday.  If  I understand  the 
plan  of  God,  and  if  a person’s  body  is 
healthy,  the  mind  alert  and  active,  and  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  burns  in  one’s  heart, 
then  one  must  have  spiritual  work  to  do 
in  order  to  finish  his  course  with  joy. 

I read  the  60-page  book,  The  Best  Is  Yet 
to  Be,  by  Henry  Durbanville.  The  writer 
said  that  the  Jewish  people  think  of  old  age 
in  three  stages— the  beginning  of  old  age, 
from  60  to  70  years;  the  hoary  head,  from 
70  to  80  years;  and  the  advanced  in  years, 
from  80  to  the  end  of  life.  Let  me  give  a 
few  quotes  from  the  book: 

“The  greatest  things  in  all  the  universe 
are  old— mountains,  rocks,  seas,  stars— and 
this  is  true  of  old  age.”  Prov.  16:31— “The 
hoary  head  is  a crown  of  glory,  if  it  be 
found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  “An 
aged  gardener  was  asked  how  old  he  was. 
'I  am  an  octo-geranium.’  He  made  a beau- 
tiful mistake  by  saying  ‘octo-geranium’  in- 
stead of  ‘octo-genarian.’  A person  80  years 
old  who  has  retained  the  freshness  of 
younger  years  is  a geranium  in  bloom.” 

In  my  Bible  study  of  characters,  I was 
thrilled  to  read  in  Acts  21:16,  “Certain  of 
the  disciples  of  Caesarea,  and  brought  with 
them  one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old  dis- 
ciple, with  whom  we  should  lodge.” 
Mnason,  we  would  like  to  know  something 
of  your  youth,  conversion,  home,  church 
activity,  before  you  were  65.  Now  you  are 
old  but  still  active,  and  it  seems  you  never 
retired.  I think  the  grandeur  of  Mnason 
was  his  faith,  example  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  old-age  usefulness. 

Someone  who  knew  John  Wesley  in  his 
later  years  said,  “So  fine  an  old  man  I never 
saw.  The  happiness  of  his  mind  beamed 
forth  in  his  countenance,  every  look  showed 
how  fully  he  enjoyed  the  gay  remembrance 
of  his  life  well  spent,  in  him  old  age  ap- 
peared delightful— like  an  evening  without 
a cloud.” 

The  secret  to  a joyous  old  age  is  an  on- 
going experience  after  65  as  stated  in  Phil. 
3:13,  14:  “Brethren,  I count  not  myself  to 
(Continued  on  page  874) 
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MISSIONS 


THE  LITERATURE 


Are  We  Too  Late? 

By  Marie  Moyer,  India 


Tagore,  Tilak,  Premchand  — names  of 
famous  authors  in  early  Indian  literature- 
call  to  mind  the  rich  literary  heritage  of 
India. 

India  boasts  a literary  tradition  to  be 
proud  of,  not  only  in  one  language  but  in 
many.  But  much  of  modern  writing  suffers 
in  comparison.  Where  modern  secular  writ- 
ers are  deficient  in  depth  and  purpose,  they 
compensate  with  dramatic  gusto  and  fanci- 
ful unreality  appealing  to  a population 
whose  real  life  breeds  drudgery  and  drab- 
ness. 

Prolific  modern  writers  of  stories  and 
novels,  many  immoral,  have  created  an  in- 
satiable appetite  among  youth  and  some 
adults  for  more  of  the  same.  “Give  us  story- 
books,” is  the  cry  of  Indian  youth,  non- 
Christian  and  Christian. 

One  rupee  pocket  book  editions  in  Hindi 
as  well  as  in  other  languages  are  competing 
with  millions  of  American  paperbacks  sold 
yearly  in  India.  Immature  minds  of  India’s 


youth  are  fertile  grounds  for  the  seeds  of 
innumerable  ideologies. 

Where  is  Christian  literature  in  this 
mental  foray?  On  the  fringes  mostly.  All 
Christian  literature  agencies  combined  pro- 
duce less  than  a dozen  books  a year  that 
would  appeal  to  Christian  youth,  and  less 
than  half  a dozen  that  non-Christian  youth 
would  even  consider  reading.  One  such 
book  was  Ben  Hur  in  Hindi,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  translated  and  pub- 
lished to  date. 

Why  the  dearth  of  Christian  literature? 
One  reason  could  be  that  Christian  writers 
are  attached  to  other  full-time  jobs  to  earn 
a living  since  a full-time  employment  in 
production  of  Christian  literature  lacks  job 
security. 

A second  reason  could  be  that  Christian 
literature  must  be  cheap  in  price  to  com- 
pete with  five  digit  editions  produced  by 
secular  publishers,  yet  the  smaller  editions 
consume  more  capital  proportionately.  The 


result— writers  receive  minimal  remunera- 
tion. 

A third  possible  reason:  The  Christian 
Church  is  only  halfhearted  in  its  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  Christian  literature  is  as 
vital  to  church  building  as  are  Christian 
schools  and  hospitals,  even  more  vital  pos- 
sibly. 

Christian  literature  advances  gradually, 
but  the  advance  is  almost  nil  compared  to 
the  overwhelming  thrust  of  secular  publish- 
ers. The  Mennonite  Literature  and  Audio- 
Visual  Board,  like  many  other  Christian 
literature  agencies,  continues  separately  and 
in  cooperation  with  others  to  make  some 
contribution  to  the  mammoth  task  before 
us. 

Sahitya  Ratna  Bhandar,  the  name  of  the 
bookstore-reading  room  owned  by  the  above 
board,  sells  Christian  literature  as  well  as 
providing  attractive  surroundings  to  read 
it.  Daily  before  school  opens  at  ten  o’clock, 
students  stop  to  read.  Then  again  after 
school,  from  four-thirty  until  closing  time 
at  eight-thirty,  youth  and  adults,  all  men, 
gather  around  the  tables  to  read  books  and 
favorite  magazines,  mostly  in  Hindi. 

Some  English  books  and  magazines  are 
read,  but  Hindi  periodicals  and  books  out- 
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number  them  about  one  to  forty.  Thirty 
to  forty  men  and  boys— Hindus,  Christians, 
Muslims— attend  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  small  center  here  in 
Dhamtari,  an  opportunity  for  opening  a 
literature  center  in  the  gigantic  steel  city 
of  Bhilai,  75  miles  northeast,  fosters  excit- 
ing speculation.  Will  a building  for  a 
Christian  literature  center  be  available  in 
this  government-sponsored  project? 

Will  sufficient  funds  be  available  to  im- 
plement plans  for  ample  accommodations 
and  facilities  compatible  to  the  higher  liv- 
ing standards  and  attractions  of  Bhilai? 
Will  dedicated  Christians  answer  the  call 
to  service  for  Christ  in  this  area?  All  these 
are  subjects  for  prayer  and  divine  guidance. 

Peace  literature  may  be  a unique  con- 
tribution of  the  combined  Mennonite 
churches  in  India.  A book  of  stories  for 
children,  a handbook  for  Mennonite 
churches,  and  several  pamphlets  from  Scott- 
dale  adapted  for  India  are  being  translated 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 

But  sometimes  we  wonder,  Are  we  too 
late?  Nationalistic  fervor  encroaches  on 
loyalty  to  Christ  in  the  lives  of  many  in  the 
present  generation.  Perhaps  periodic  pub- 


lications which  emphasize  Christ’s  kingdom 
ethic  may  yet  create  a conviction  to  live  a 
consistent  life  of  positive  love.  This  is  the 
goal  of  the  Combined  Mennonite  Litera- 
ture Committee. 

Literary  and  artistic  talents— latent  in  the 
lives  of  a number  of  our  church  members 
—blossom  spasmodically.  For  several  years 
a high-school  teacher  spent  all  his  free  time 
translating  books  and  pamphlets  for  an 
evangelical  publisher. 

Two  pastors  capitalized  on  confining  mon- 
soon weather  to  translate  some  peace  litera- 
ture. Several  teachers  can  be  counted  on  to 
produce  a poem  monthly  for  printing  in 
the  church  paper.  A student  artist  express- 
es interest  in  further  training  to  develop  his 
talent. 

A missionary  or  two  contribute  posters 
and  artwork  for  publications,  or  edit  the 
church  paper,  or  write  curriculum  mate- 
rials, or  help  raise  the  standard  of  English 
taught  in  our  schools.  So  there  appear  a 
few  scattered  blossoms  of  literary  creativity. 

Near  Bombay,  a new  Christian  writing  in- 
stitute is  calling  for  writers  to  enroll  and 
develop  their  talents.  If  more  potential 
writers  could  be  shaken  loose  from  present 


Visitors  browse  at  the  opening  of  the  new  book- 
store at  Ranchi,  India,  on  September  1,  1964. 
Among  the  100  persons  attending  the  opening 
were  Lutheran,  Brethren,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Anglican  leaders. 

obligations  and  could  realize  a call  of  God 
to  train  for  a literature  ministry,  perhaps  a 
Christian  Tagore  or  Premchand  might  ap- 
pear to  add  new  impetus  to  the  literature 
task  before  us. 
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From  Small  Beginnings  Missions  ioday 

By  Verney  Unruh,  Japan 


One  billion  magazines,  200  million  books 
every  year,  and  26  million  newspaper  dailies 
—these  fabulous  figures  of  secular  litera- 
ture production  in  Japan  indicate  clearly 
the  challenge  of  the  Christian  literature 
ministry. 

Facing  this  Goliath  is  the  church,  boast- 
ing only  1,500  titles  of  all  types  and  descrip- 
tions in  print  and  240  periodicals,  most  of 
them  with  small  circulations.* 

Seeking  to  subdue  the  foe,  along  with  the 
entire  Christian  body,  are  four  Mennonite 
missions,  all  of  them  in  Japan  less  than  15 
years.  For  the  first  several  years  each  group 
planned  its  own  literature  program.  Gradu- 
ally it  became  evident  that  there  were 
similar  needs  and  similar  projects  planned 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Realizing  that  it  is  poor  stewardship  to 
duplicate,  and  further  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength,  the  Brethren  in  Christ,  working 
in  Yamaguchi  prefecture,  the  General  Con- 
ference, working  in  Kyushu,  and  the  Men- 
nonite Mission,  working  in  Hokkaido, 
joined  hands  in  1958  to  form  the  Japan 
Mennonite  Literature  Association. 

Several  problems  plagued  the  new  organi- 
zation. One  was  the  distance  separating  the 
missions— it  is  1,800  miles  from  Kyushu  to 
Hokkaido.  Another  was  a constant  turn- 
over in  literature  committees,  preventing  a 
continuing  program. 

Lack  of  Japanese  brethren  to  share  in  the 
ministry  also  hampered  early  efforts.  Con- 
sequently, outside  of  a few  small  booklets 
published,  the  initial  stage  was  one  of 
thinking  through  objectives  and  discovering 
ways  to  meet  them. 

In  November,  1963,  the  following  goals 
were  accepted,  giving  JMLA  a sense  of  di- 
rection: (1)  to  strengthen  the  local  church- 
es and  develop  inter-Mennonite  fellowship; 
(2)  to  promote  literature  evangelism 
through  the  local  church;  (3)  to  develop 
and  train  Christian  writers;  (4)  to  assist 
JMLA  cooperating  groups  in  local  projects, 
and  (5)  to  share  with  the  larger  Christian 
body  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage 
and  its  application  of  Christian  discipleship 
for  today. 

Goal  one  was  considered  most  strategic 
and  discussion  began  on  how  to  achieve  it. 
Sensing  that  a church  paper  could  be  the 
means,  it  was  decided  to  launch  a united 
church  paper.  Since  the  Hokkaido  church- 
es had  been  publishing  a church  paper  for 


*The  above  figures  taken  from  Japan  Harvest, 
Winter,  1963,  issue. 


a number  of  years,  it  was  decided  to  build 
on  that  foundation. 

The  first  issue  of  the  united  paper, 
IZUMI  (literally  meaning  spring  or  foun- 
tain) , appeared  in  April,  1964.  A 12-page 
paper,  it  is  published  bimonthly  and  has  a 
modest  circulation  of  1,000.  Contents  of 
the  paper  include  general  articles,  Bible 
study,  testimonies,  interviews,  church  news, 
stories,  book  reviews,  and  other  articles. 

Financially  the  paper  is  being  subsidized 
by  both  the  churches  and  the  missions.  The 
hope  and  prayer  of  many  is  that  this  infant 
will  grow  normally  and  in  time  become  a 
mighty  weapon  for  Christ  and  His  church. 

In  addition  to  the  paper,  a church  bul- 
letin service  is  under  study  and  considera- 
tion to  help  achieve  goal  one. 

An  area  of  common  need  is  for  leader- 
ship training  materials.  One  of  the  Kyushu 
pastors,  T.  Yamada,  is  using  the  "group 
dynamic”  approach  in  evangelism  and  in- 
struction and  has  been  asked  to  develop  a 
manual  that  will  embrace  the  principles  in 
Claassen’s  Learning  to  Lead. 

To  share  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  story, 
the  books,  Not  Regina  and  These  Are  My 
People,  are  now  being  translated  for  pub- 
lication. To  demonstrate  the  power  of  love 
in  action  another  book,  similar  to  Coals  of 
Tire,  is  being  compiled. 

Other  projects  are  under  discussion  and 
so  from  a small  beginning,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  the  written  word  is 
becoming  a vital  tool  in  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  Japan. 


The  editorial  committee  of  Izumi,  united 
church  paper  for  Mennonite-Brethren  in 
Christ  churches  in  Japan.  They  are  (1.  to  r.): 
Takio  Tanase  (Mennonite  representing  Hok- 
kaido), Hiroshi  Yanada  (General  Conference— 
Kyushu),  K.  Aburatain  (Brethren  in  Christ— 
Yamaguchi)  and  Masaini  Homma,  editor, 
Tokyo. 


Personal  vs.  Impersonal 


By  J.  D.  Graber 


Planned  giving  is  impersonal.  Is  this  true? 
It  need  not  be;  it  should  not  be.  There  is, 
however,  a grave  danger  here.  A modern 
writer  has  put  his  finger  on  this  aspect  of 
present-day  giving  and  has  sounded  a warn- 
ing. It  is  so  easy  to  have  the  secretary  write 
a check  to  the  Red  Feather,  the  United 
Charities,  or  to  some  church  organization 
and  then  dismiss  the  whole  matter  of  giv- 
ing. Worse  yet,  after  the  secretary  has  writ- 
ten the  check,  the  “boss”  may  feel  comfort- 
able because  he  has  now  faithfully  fulfilled 
his  giving  obligation. 

Christian  giving  must  be  personal.  Un- 
less I become  involved  in  what  I give  and 
to  whom  I give,  it  will  be  a case  where  “the 
gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.”  I need  to 
know  and  to  care  about  the  causes  to  which 
I give.  I need  to  know  the  people  involved. 
Only  then  can  I respond  with  true  Chris- 
tian concern.  Only  then  can  my  giving  be 
personal. 

How  personalize  a budget?  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  problems  of  planned  giving.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  constantly  before  our 
congregations,  at  the  time  of  the  Sunday 
morning  offering,  the  various  causes,  needs, 
places,  and  persons  involved  in  the  planned 
giving  program.  We  dare  not  let  our  mem- 
bers simply  give  impersonally  “to  the  budg- 
et,” refusing  to  become  involved  personally 
and  emotionally  in  the  church’s  task  in  the 
world. 

Minute  Men;  Moments  in  Mission— these 
are  names  for  attempts  at  personalizing  the 
“budget."  “Minute  Men"  are  simply  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  who  prefer  care- 
fully a presentation  of  one  detail  of  the 
planned  giving  program  and  present  it  be- 
fore the  congregation  in  about  one  minute 
just  before  the  morning  offering  is  lifted. 
The  “Moments  in  Mission”  simply  describe 
what  the  Minute  Men  do.  For  a brief  mo- 
ment, just  before  offering  time,  the  congre- 
gation is  vicariously  taken  to  a mission 
point,  a mission  field  or  situation  or  need, 
and  the  giving  “to  the  budget"  will  then  be 
a personal  response  to  a specific  need. 

Individual  missionary  supports  also  fit 
nicely  into  planned  giving.  Support  for  a 
missionary  is  placed  in  the  planned  budget, 
and  as  a class,  an  individual,  or  the  entire 
congregation  gives  toward  this  support,  the 
giving  thus  becomes  personalized.  We  give 
to  the  Lord,  but  we  give  to  Him  by  giving 
to  His  "brethren.”  There  is  no  other  way 
of  giving  to  the  Lord. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Emission  news 


Operation  Midnight  Sun 
Completed 

Early  September  saw  the  completion  of 
the  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  rebuilding 
project  in  the  Alaska  earthquake  zone  car- 
ried out  jointly  with  the  49th  District  of 
the  Lions  International  Service  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Estimators  figured  that  the  quake  and 
tidal  waves  caused  damage  of  over  §700 
million  to  the  state.  The  president  declared 
it  a disaster  area  and  Congress  unanimously 
passed  a §50  million  appropriation  to  speed 
rehabilitation  work. 

Mindful  that  the  situation  was  being 
carefully  evaluated  by  other  experienced 
disaster  men,  MDS  representatives  looked 
beyond  the  immediate  Anchorage  wreckage 
to  an  Indian  village  approximately  200 
miles  west  and  slightly  south  of  the  capital. 

The  investigation  of  Ivan  Martin  and 
John  Garman  revealed  that  a village  of 
Aleut  Indians  on  Afognak  Island  located 
roughly  28  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of 
Kodiak  had  23  of  38  houses  wiped  out.  The 
island  had  settled  five  to  six  feet  so  that 
the  remaining  structures  were  endangered 
by  high  tides.  Visually,  the  needs  appeared 
undramatic— no  mangled  steel  and  concrete 
remains— because  most  of  the  simple  frame 
dwellings  had  been  swept  away  by  tidal 
waves. 

Aware  that  Alaska  and  Federal  officials 
anticipated  a shortage  of  skilled  labor  in 
outlying  areas,  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  organization  agreed  to  help  relocate 
diis  wilderness  Aleut  village  on  the  higher 
ground  of  Kodiak  Island,  approximately  12 
miles  from  the  village’s  former  site. 

Consequently,  during  die  past  four 
months,  MDS  provided  skilled  craftsmen 
(carpenters,  plumbers,  and  electricians)  for 
the  Port  Lions  reconstruction  project.  Each 
workman  served  a six-week  tour  of  duty. 
Food,  lodging,  insurance,  and  transporta- 
tion from  Seattle  and  back  were  paid  by  the 
Lions  Club. 

They  also  contributed  §600,000  worth  of 
material  and  accessory  supplies  necessary 
for  the  project.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 


MDS  workers  completed  seven  houses  and  be- 
gan 36  more. 


Workers  relocated  an  Aleut  Indian  village  on 
the  higher  ground  of  Kodiak  Island. 


Affairs  acted  as  liaison,  providing  super- 
vision for  the  undertaking.  This  marked 
the  very  first  time  that  these  three  agencies 
cooperated  on  a venture  of  this  nature. 

Team  I consisted  of  nine  men.  Team  II 
had  nine  men,  and  Team  III  was  made  up 
of  22  men— the  largest  total  group  ever  sent 
to  an  emergency  project  sponsored  by  the 
all-unit  MDS  organization.  Each  team 
served  for  six  weeks.  Men  came  from  ten 
states  in  the  U.S.  and  four  provinces  in 
Canada. 

All  supplies  were  shipped  in  from  the 
mainland  on  barges.  At  times  these  barges 
were  delayed  in  getting  out  to  the  island 
and  a further  frustration  was  that  a few 
vital  items  were  sometimes  overlooked  in 
the  shipments.  Plumbing  was  s'owed  down 
from  time  to  time  because  of  missing  fit- 
tings. However,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties 
and  considerable  rain,  good  progress  was 
made  by  the  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
MDS  officially  phased  out  of  the  Operation 
Midnight  Sun  project,  workers  completed 
seven  houses  and  started  36  more.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  to  be  24  by  44  feet  with  bath, 
and  three  bedrooms. 

The  Aleuts  were  friendly  and  apprecia- 
tive of  all  efforts  made  on  their  behalf.  The 
disaster  had  rendered  them  penniless  as 
none  of  them  carried  insurance  on  their 
property.  To  the  MDS  men  they  comment- 
ed again  and  again  that  they  failed  to  com- 
prehend why  anyone  would  come  to  their 
assistance  without  financial  remuneration. 
They  named  a stream  “Mennonite  Creek” 
after  the  MDS  volunteers. 

"Certainly  we  are  very  deeply  apprecia- 
tive for  the  assistance  your  organization  has 
rendered  ...  at  Port  Lions,”  said  an  official 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  “(We) 

. . . have  been  most  favorably  impressed 
with  their  dedication  and  motivation.  . . . 
They  have  done  an  outstanding  job  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  with 
whom  they  have  associated.” 

Non-resident  Member  Census 

During  recent  months  many  pastors  have 
reported  names  and  addresses  of  976  church 
members  who  are  living  away  from  their 
home  communities. 

Two  thirds  of  these  nonresident  members 
attend  and  support  a Mennonite  church  in 
their  new  communities.  Among  them  are 
at  least  320  persons,  however,  who  have 
moved  to  locations  with  no  Mennonite 
church. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

Many  local  congregations  are  now  plan- 
ning their  programs  and  budgets  for  the 
coming  year.  Increased  attention  to  ad- 
vanced planning  budget  projections  and  es- 
tablishing goals  for  the  next  year  is  a part 
of  good  stewardship.  This  is  true  for  in- 
dividuals, for  families,  and  for  congrega- 
tions. We  are  grateful  for  the  assistance 
given  through  our  church’s  stewardship 
secretary  and  his  office  for  this  purpose. 

The  General  Mission  Board  supports 
fully  the  efforts  of  our  local  congregations 
to  establish  a broad  stewardship  program. 
We  stand  ready  to  supply  information 
about  the  mission  program,  the  needs  for 
personnel,  and  details  about  financial 
needs.  We  believe  that  regular  planned  per 
member  giving  to  the  various  areas  of  the 
General  Board  program  will  make  an  effec- 
tive administration  of  program  as  well. 

Currently,  the  total  asking  of  the  General 
Board  for  the  current  year  is  §30  per  mem- 
ber per  year.  This  includes  the  $20  for 
overseas  and  home  missions,  $6  for  relief 
and  service,  and  $4  per  member  for  broad- 
casting. 

Trusting  your  congregation  will  help  us 
reach  these  goals,  we  pray  that  the  outreach 
and  witness  of  the  church  can  continue  to 
meet  many  of  the  challenging  opportunities 
before  us  as  a Mennonite  Church  to  help 
make  Christ  known. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


In  cooperation  with  district  mission 
boards  the  General  Board  Home  Missions 
office  is  gathering  information  on  all  non- 
resident members  in  an  effort  to  follow  our 
members  who  have  moved  away.  Making 
the  analysis  is  Simon  Gingerich,  new  assist- 
ant in  home  missions  and  evangelism. 

Not  all  our  pastors  have  sent  in  census 
cards  for  nonresident  members,  but  out  of 
preliminary  study  some  interesting  facts 
emerge.  In  certain  cities  the  census  reveals 
concentrations  of  Mennonites  who  might  be 
encouraged  to  organize  for  effective  witness 
and  fellowship.  Names  of  nonresident  mem- 
bers will  be  reported  to  nearby  pastors  for 
personal  follow-up. 

Seven  out  of  eight  of  these  nonresident 
persons  were  active  in  their  home  churches 
before  they  left  the  home  community.  Nine 
out  of  ten  are  not  expected  to  return  to 
the  home  church.  Their  median  age  is  26 
years.  Nearly  half  work  in  professional 
positions. 

Information  is  still  too  incomplete  to  in- 
terpret the  census  finally.  Bro.  Gingerich 
asks,  “What  is  the  potential  for  service  and 
evangelism  of  300  (perhaps  500  when  the 
census  is  complete)  nonresident,  young 
adult  Christians,  many  of  whom  are  pro- 
fessionally trained?  What  can  the  church 
do  to  free  this  talent  to  work  for  Christ? 

"Among  them,  no  doubt,  are  some  who 
may  become  lost  to  Christ  and  the  church. 
What  can  be  done  to  save  them?  These  who 
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have  moved  from  our  homes  and  churches 
may  represent  a mission  field  we  dare  not 
neglect.” 

Bro.  Gingerich  urges  pastors  to  give  this 
concern  quick  attention  so  that  the  study 
can  be  completed.  Pastors  need  only  ad- 
dress their  envelopes  or  cards  to  Box  316, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46515.  Additional  cards  may 
be  obtained  simply  for  the  asking.  Census 
results  are  also  being  shared  with  district 
mission  and  congregational  leaders. 

VS  Helps  Develop 
Alberta  Congregation 

The  Calling  Lake  VS  efforts  reached  a 
milestone  this  past  July  with  the  installa- 
tion of  Pastor  Leo  Jantzi  to  lead  the  group 
that  has  emerged  in  this  community. 

Since  the  Jantzis  had  served  as  unit  lead- 
ers at  Calling  Lake  from  1957  to  1959  and 
had  been  well  received  in  the  community, 
diis  was  almost  like  coming  back  home, 
even  though  they  originally  came  from 
Oregon.  During  the  intervening  years  Leo 
attended  Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Insti- 
tute while  his  wife  Bonnie  tended  a grow- 
ing family. 


Leo  and  Bonnie  Jantzi  and  family. 


VS  units  must  never  exist  or  continue  for 
their  own  sake;  and  they  are  actually  most 
successful  when  they  make  themselves  least 
needed.  It  should  be  expected  that  as  a 
group  emerges  locally,  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibility for  its  witness  and  worship  will 
be  assumed  locally.  The  arrival  of  the 
Jantzis  at  the  local  group’s  request  repre- 
sents one  step  in  this  direction  although  for 
the  present  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan  Con- 
ference is  providing  partial  support. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  by  us  at  Calling 
Lake,  however,  that  with  the  coming  of  a 
pastor  we  have  “arrived.”  In  fact,  for  us  this 
detail  should  not  be  regarded  as  a goal  at 
all,  but  simply  as  an  assist  toward  the  goal. 
A school,  for  instance,  has  not  achieved  its 
goal  when  it  hires  the  teacher,  nor  the 
farmer  when  he’s  acquired  the  latest  ma- 
chinery—unless,  of  course,  he  aims  at  only 
operating  machinery! 

Pupils  and  teacher  learn  together;  farm- 
er and  machinery  produce  together;  and  so 
pastor  and  people  together  in  the  context 
of  human  need  must  illustrate  the  nature 
of  Christ  and  thereby  make  Him  known. 

Bringing  men  to  wholeness  in  Christ  is 
the  goal  we  may  expect  to  achieve  if  the 
likeness  of  Christ  is  being  achieved  in  us. 
We  welcome  the  Jantzis’  leadership  in  this 
endeavor.  —Ike  Glick. 


Missions  Rally 

An  Illinois  Missions  Rally  on  Oct.  17,  18 
will  feature  a General  Board  missionary 
caravan,  congregationally  sponsored  church- 
es in  Illinois,  and  Sunday  morning  pulpit 
appointments  in  several  Illinois  churches. 

The  Saturday  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
the  Rehoboth  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Anne, 
111.  Morning  sessions,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.,  include  short  reports  by  pastors  of  the 
nine  congregational  churches  and  a "Pano- 
rama of  Our  World-Wide  Stewardship” 
given  by  a panel  forum  of  General  Mission 
Board  administrators. 

Afternoon  sessions  feature  six  General 
Board  missionaries  giving  capsule  reports 
and  a missionary  message  by  Roy  Kreider, 
Israel.  General  Mission  Board  personnel 
will  then  speak  in  18  congregations  on 
Sunday  morning. 

New  Mission  Hostel  at  Elkhart 

Serving  as  host  and  hostess  of  the  new 
mission  hostel  at  General  Mission  Board 
headquarters,  Elkhart,  are  Daniel  D.  and 
Clara  Miller. 

Recently  purchased  and  partially  re- 
modeled by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities,  the  ten-guest  mission 
hostel  will  serve  as  a "motel”  for  the  more 
than  200  missionaries  visiting  the  mission 
headquarters  during  their  respective  fur- 
lough stays  in  the  U.S. 

The  Millers  are  not  new  to  this  assign- 
ment. Back  in  1950,  when  the  mission  board 
owned  only  the  one  property  at  1711 
Prairie,  they  also  lived  in  part  of  the  house 
and  entertained  missionaries  visiting  head- 
quarters. They  also  provided  housing  for 
the  first  VS-ers  attending  orientation 
schools. 

Parents  of  four  children,  the  Millers  have 
offered  other  community  and  church  serv- 
ices. Besides  being  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness for  many  years,  they  operated  a ranch 
at  the  foothills  of  the  Cascades  at  Lacomb, 
Oreg.,  and  more  recently  have  sold  furni- 
ture for  the  Middlebury  Church  Furniture 
Company.  Bro.  Miller  will  continue  selling 


Missionaries  Floyd  and  Alice  Sieber,  recently 
returned  from  Argentina,  greet  host  and  host- 
ess Dan  and  Clara  Miller  on  the  porch  steps 
of  the  new  mission  hostel. 


furniture  along  with  his  mission  assign- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  entertaining  missionaries, 
the  Millers  will  provide  food  and  lodging 
for  committee  members  coming  to  head- 
quarters from  out  of  town,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide overflow  lodging  for  VS-ers  attending 
orientation  schools  throughout  the  year. 
The  Voluntary  Service  Center,  hosted  by 
Gordon  and  Laura  Schrag,  is  often  over- 
crowded when  large  schools  are  in  session. 

Regarding  their  new  assignment,  Bro. 
Miller  said,  “We  again  look  forward  to  en- 
richment by  meeting  missionaries  from  all 
over  the  world  in  an  informal  setting.”  “By 
hosting  the  youth,”  Mrs.  Miller  remarked, 
“we  hope  to  keep  young  in  spirit.” 

Hostetter  Speaks  on  Government 

Prior  to  the  national  elections  in  Novem- 
ber, B.  Charles  Hostetter  on  The  Mennon- 
ite Hour  will  speak  Nov.  1 on  “God  and 
Government,”  showing  government’s  plan 
in  God’s  program. 

On  Oct.  25,  “Only  Genuineness  Counts” 
will  reflect  how  men  and  politicians  often 
say  things  they  don’t  mean  . . . but  in  the 
clear  light  of  Christianity,  only  the  genuine 
counts. 

Early  in  October,  Evangelist  Hostetter 
concludes  a series  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  with  the  message  Oct.  4 on  the 
prodigal’s  brother  entitled,  "Lost  at  Home.” 
This  will  be  followed  Oct.  11  with  a mes- 
sage on  pride  entitled,  "The  Enemy  With- 
in.” The  Oct.  18  talk  is  “The  Fact  Re- 
mains.” 

Visit  British  Honduras 

Orie  Miller  and  Adam  Martin  visit 
British  Honduras,  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  7,  with 
particular  assignment  to  clarify  relations  to 
the  Old  Colony  Mennonites. 

The  Eastern  Mission  Board  has  been  re- 
lating to  the  Mennonites  of  British  Hon- 
duras through  the  Belize  Trading  Center 
and  through  various  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance, such  as  machinery  shipments. 

Student  Hostel  Established 

A student  hostel  to  be  known  as  “Timo- 
thy House”  has  been  established  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  Meserete  Christos  Brotherhood. 

Daniel  Ness  will  serve  as  director.  A 
house  has  been  rented  which  will  accom- 
modate twelve  students. 

Rioting  Quiets  Down 

From  Etinam,  East  Nigeria,  scene  of  re- 
cent nationalist  rioting,  comes  thanks  for 
our  prayer  support  for  area  missionaries. 

Mrs.  Betta  Lee  Kauffman,  overseas  mis- 
sion associate,  writes,  “Things  have  quieted 
down  in  this  vicinity,  for  which  we  are 
glad.  Folks  say  they  are  just  waiting  until 
everyone  begins  to  relax.  Roads  are  still 
heavily  blockaded  and  the  men  are  on 
guard  every  night. 

"Our  schools  hired  a number  of  extra 
guards  and  they  are  well  armed  with  lead 
pipes,  machetes,  and  clubs.  One  just  doesn’t 
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plan  to  go  any  place  after  dark,  even  within 
Etinam  itself.  In  an  emergency  one  might 
get  through  up  until  9:00  p.m.,  with  ques- 
tioning and  a search  of  one's  car.  Even 
bicycles  are  stopped.  During  the  night  no 
one  goes  through,  no  matter  what.” 

Pray  for  the  missionaries’  continued 
safety. 

Danakil  Interpreter  Found 

Soon  after  opening  the  clinic  in  Awash, 
Ethiopia,  the  Dr.  Paul  Yoders  began  look- 
ing for  a helper  who  could  also  act  as  in- 
terpreter for  them.  The  Danakil  chief  and 
others  promised  to  supply  one,  but  none 
came. 

A middle-aged  man  who  was  being  treat- 
ed for  leg  ulcers  observed  the  Yoders  closely 
each  morning.  Soon  he  began  to  volunteer 
to  help  them  with  little  jobs.  He  would 
watch  the  clinic  when  Dr.  Yoder  left  the 
room.  Sometimes  he  served  as  interpreter. 

One  day  he  told  the  Yoders,  “I  want  to 
stay  with  you  always.  I have  watched  you 
work.  Now  give  me  something  to  do.” 

Now  he  enjoys  chatting  with  Dr.  Yoder, 
comparing  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  with 
the  Koran.  As  they  ended  a discussion  about 
Christianity  one  day,  he  said,  “I’m  begin- 
ning to  understand  a little." 

Dr.  Yoder  is  spending  three  weeks  in  bed 
at  the  Nazareth  Hospital,  hoping  to  ease 
the  pain  he  is  having  in  his  back.  While 
there  he  heard  the  testimony  of  a young 
man  who  had  accepted  Christ  one  evening 
in  their  home  in  Awash. 

District  Center  in  Southwestern 
Kenya 

The  Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  is 
planning  to  establish  a district  center  at 
Migori,  Kenya,  located  along  the  main 
Tarime-Kisii  road. 

A pastor  is  to  be  placed  at  Migori  next 
year  who  will  be  responsible  for  developing 
a Mennonite  witness  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  Kenya.  J.  Clyde  Shenk  recently 
took  a team  of  church  men  to  Migori  to 
begin  the  implementation  of  this  new  plan- 
ning. 

Spanish  Broadcast  Bible  Course 
Shown  at  Conference 

“I  was  asked  to  exhibit  our  Spanish  Bible 
courses,  ‘God's  Great  Salvation’  and  ‘Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,’  at  the  Union  Seminary 
here  in  Mexico,”  reported  Aaron  King  to 
Lester  Hershey  at  Luz  y Verdad  broadcast 
offices  in  Puerto  Rico. 

“There  were  all  kinds  of  religious  mate- 
rials exhibited,”  he  continued.  "This  was 
a missionary  conference  attended  by  many 
evangelical  groups.” 

Bible  correspondence  courses  have  proved 
invaluable  in  evangelism.  Whenever  in- 
quirers respond  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  many  hours  of  basic  instruction  can 
happen. 

Home  Bible  Studies  are  now  available  in 
Portuguese.  David  Hostetler  reports  from 
Brazil,  “The  first  small  edition  of  ‘God’s 
Great  Salvation'  is  sold  out  and  we  are  well 


along  in  the  production  of  the  second 
edition.” 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  offer  the 
home  Bible  courses  on  their  broadcasts  in 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Japanese,  as  well  as 
English.  The  courses  have  been  made  avail- 
able also  in  German,  Amharic,  Hindi, 
Arabic,  Angolese,  Thsiluba,  and  English 
Braille. 

Your  Overseas  Missionary 
of  the  Week 

Marjory  Yoder 


Marjory  Yoder,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  went  to 
Japan  in  August  for  a three-year  term  of  vol- 
untary service  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

She  has  been  assigned  to  serve  as  a house- 
parent  at  the  children’s  hostel  for  Hokkaido 
International  School,  Sapporo,  Japan,  a hostel 
serving  children  of  Mennonite  missionaries  and 
national  children  planning  to  attend  English- 
speaking  schools  later  on. 

A member  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  West  Liberty,  Marjory  graduated  from 
Goshen  College  in  1940.  Just  prior  to  her  term 
of  service,  she  was  employed  as  an  elementary 
teacher  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Health  Centre  Program 

Dora  Taylor  and  Ada  Smoker,  Eastern 
Board  personnel  employed  by  the  British 
Honduras  government,  are  seeking  to  meet 
physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people 
in  San  Filipe,  British  Honduras. 

They  established  a prenatal  clinic,  a well- 
baby  clinic,  home  visitation  program,  and 
mobile  clinic  work  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Harvey  Mast.  They  report  good  rela- 
tionship with  the  people,  who  are  friendly 
and  open  for  discussion. 

Opportunity  for  spiritual  witness  came 
when  a man  who  visited  the  clinic  informed 
them  he  could  not  read  the  Bible.  Dora 
offered  to  read  it  to  him,  and  thus  opened 


the  door  to  Bible  study  in  his  home.  He 
invited  several  neighbors,  and  now  a group 
of  about  ten  to  fourteen  adults  and  chil- 
dren meet  regularly  for  Bible  reading  and 
the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ  told  with  the 
use  of  flannelgraph.  Dora  reports,  “I  know 
the  Spirit  is  working  with  this  man  and  in 
other  hearts  as  well.” 


With  People  in  Service 


Left:  Menu  Schantz,  Beemer,  Nebr.,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  General  Mission  Board  as  a secre- 
tary in  the  personnel  office  on  September  21. 
Right:  Carol  Rohrer,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  joined 
the  staff  on  September  10  as  a secretary  in  the 
Relief  and  Service  Office.  She  replaces  Loretta 
Slagell,  who  will  begin  working  at  the  Prairie 
View  Hospital,  Newton,  Kans.,  this  month. 

Jose  A.  Santiago,  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico, 
is  new  secretary  for  VS  and  alternate  serv- 
ice for  the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. 

• * • 


Jesse  B.  Glick,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
Glick,  Belleville,  Pa.,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  as  associate  director  of  I-W 
services  on  Sept.  8.  He  replaces  Dick  Martin, 
who  served  in  this  capacity  for  four  years  and 
who  now  will  be  I-W  sponsor  for  the  more  than 
100  Mennonite  and  Conservative  I-W’s  current- 
ly serving  at  Denver,  Colo.  A member  of  the 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Belleville, 
Glick  is  a 1964  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  with  a degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration. 

Warren  Metzlers,  Virginia  Board  mission- 
aries, moved  to  Mandeville  in  western  Ja- 
maica the  middle  of  July,  being  sent  there 
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Ray  Troyer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  began  duties 
as  administrator  of  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
on  Aug.  1.  A schoolteacher  for  20  years,  he 
became  interested  in  special  education  for  re- 
tarded children  five  years  ago  when  he  organ- 
ized a community  class  program  on  a day- 
student  basis  in  Logan  County,  Ohio.  He  cur- 
rently serves  as  president  and  director  of  this 
school  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Logan  Coun- 
ty Council  for  Retarded  Children.  Father  of 
seven  children,  he  graduated  from  Goshen 
College  in  1936  and  received  his  master’s  de- 
gree in  general  education  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1941.  Regarding  this  ministry  to  re- 
tarded children  of  this  age  and  need,  he  says, 
“Most  people  are  not  aware  of  what  can  be 
done  for  these  children.  They  can  be  devel- 
oped into  useful  citizens  with  proper  voca- 
tional guidance  and  individual  attention  to 
emotional  problems.” 

as  representatives  of  the  Jamaica  Mennon- 
ite  Conference.  They  are  now  nearer  to 
their  responsibility  at  Joyland  and  are  in  a 
strategic  area  for  opening  up  new  stations 
for  the  dispersion  of  the  Gospel. 

• * * 

Recent  long-term  service  appointments  of 
the  Conservative  Mennonite  Mission  Board 
included  Eleanor  Peachey,  Allensville,  Pa., 
beginning  her  VS  term  at  Kentuckiana 
Children’s  Chiropractic  Center,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Aug.  15;  John  Miller,  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
beginning  I-W  at  Kentuckiana,  Sept.  14; 
Sharol  Hostetler,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Eileen 
Yoder,  Hartville,  Ohio,  and  Elnora  Good, 
Tanksley,  Ky.,  working  at  Hudson  Memo- 
rial Nursing  Home,  El  Dorado,  Ark.;  Roy 
Yoder,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  beginning  his  I-W 
service  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

* * * 

The  Elmer  Lehman  family  returned  to 
Costa  Rica  on  Sept.  17  as  missionaries  with 
the  Conservative  Mission  Board.  Driving 
there  in  a Dodge  Wagon,  the  trip  took 
them  approximately  two  weeks. 


RETIREMENT 

(Continued  from  page  867) 

have  apprehended:  but  this  one  thing  I do, 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  I press  toward  the  mark  for  the 


prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  Someone  remarked  that  in  the  life 
of  Mnason  we  see  a proof  of  God's  peculiar 
care  of  His  own,  an  evidence  of  the  power 
of  the  Gospel,  a specimen  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced type  of  Christian  character,  an  ob- 
ject of  our  veneration,  love,  and  service. 

I have  wandered  from  65  years  old  to  the 
old  age  of  Mnason.  Let  me  reverse  to  my 
subject— “Retirement— To  What?”  If  you 
want  to  use  the  word  “retirement,”  that  is 
all  right  with  me,  but  I prefer  the  word 
"graduation”  into  a new  service  epoch  of 
church  work.  What  I hope  my  service  may 
be— 

To  spend  more  time  with  my  wife,  our 
children,  and  grandchildren. 

To  include  a longer  and  richer  systematic 
period  of  Bible  study  and  prayer. 

To  share  a broad  experience  in  many 
avenues  of  church  work  and  administration 
in  my  past  ministry  with  younger  church 
workers. 

To  be  on  call  to  preach  in  vacant  pulpits 
and  Bible  conferences. 

To  continue  to  teach  at  Ontario  Bible 
School  and  Institute. 

To  serve  in  church  assignments  for  which 
I am  qualified. 

To  spend  more  time  visiting  the  aged, 
lonely,  shut-ins,  sick,  and  those  with  spir- 
itual needs. 

To  live  for  Christ  and  work  to  the  glory 
of  God  according  to  one's  blessing  of  health 
and  strength. 

To  take  the  realistic  advice  of  a man 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  experience,  “Let 
there  be  no  more  talk,  therefore,  of  your 
young  men,  of  between  sixty  and  eighty 
years  of  age,  settling  down  and  doing  noth- 
ing. By  acting  that  way,  you  may  be  rob- 
bing the  church  and  the  world  of  some  of 
the  choicest  gifts  by  which  God  intends  to 
enrich  them.”  I rejoice  as  I look  ahead  to 
the  coming  years. 


RESURRECTION 

(Continued  from  page  861) 

The  Consummation 

The  resurrection  of  Christ’s  body  from 
the  grave  was  a preview  of  what  God  will 
do  for  His  saints.  What  God  did  for  Christ 
is  a pledge  of  the  future  resurrection.  The 
manner  of  Christ’s  behavior  in  His  post- 
resurrection appearances  to  those  who  be- 
lieved in  Him  is  a demonstration  of  the 
kind  of  life  the  believer  will  have  in  his 
resurrection  state. 

As  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  this 
will  be  a spiritual  body  which  has  a capacity 
to  adjust  to  eternal  habitations.  This  means 
the  body  will  be  raised  to  a kind  of  exist- 
ence that  retains  the  identity  of  personality 
as  experienced  on  earth.  It  is  more  than 


the  immortality  of  a soul.  It  is  a being 
clothed  upon  with  elements  of  eternity.  It 
is  the  fullness  of  eternal  life  expressed  in 
the  context  of  absolute  freedom  from  all 
earthly  limitations. 

In  a prospective  view  of  the  resurrection 
we  see  how  Christ,  who  established  princi- 
palities and  powers  to  maintain  order  on 
the  earth,  is  given  supreme  authority  over 
all  kingdoms  and  powers  on  the  earth.  Al- 
though Satan  has  monopolized  the  scenes  of 
world  events,  they  have  been  under  the  con- 
stant limitations  of  divine  sovereignty. 

In  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  gave  to 
His  Son  ultimate  authority  over  all  things 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Eph.  1:10.  Not  all 
things  have  yet  been  put  under  His  feet; 
so  the  Christian  comes  into  conflict  with 
evil  powers.  He  wrestles  against  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  his  earthly  life,  al- 
though being  assured  that  eventually  Christ 
will  overcome  them. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
consummation  of  the  ages  will  bring  into 
power  the  rule  of  Christ  for  eternal  blessed- 
ness. The  greatest  miracle  of  all  is  yet  to 
come:  "the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first: 
then  we  which  are  alive  . . . shall  be  caught 
up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  and  so  shall  we 
ever  be  with  the  Lord”  (I  Thess.  4:16,  17). 

OUR  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  864) 

has  received  its  reaccreditment  from  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education,  the  highest  accredita- 
tion possible. 

The  Council  reevaluates  college  programs 
for  preparing  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers  every  ten  years.  It  first  ac- 
credited Goshen  in  1954. 

On  the  basis  of  NCATE  accreditment, 
some  thirty  states  grant  teaching  certificates 
to  Goshen  graduates. 

Team  Visited  Last  Spring 

A team  of  eight  persons  headed  by  Dr. 
V.  F.  Dawald,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  education  at  Millikin  University,  Deca- 
tur, 111.,  visited  Goshen  last  March  to  study 
the  various  aspects  of  teaching  education. 

In  considering  Goshen’s  reaccreditment, 
the  team  studied  seven  areas  of  Goshen’s 
program— its  objectives,  organization  and 
administration,  student  personnel  services, 
faculty,  curriculum,  professional  laboratory 
experiences,  and  facilities  and  instructional 
materials. 

Each  year  50  to  60  per  cent  of  Goshen’s 
some  230  graduates  are  prepared  for  teach- 
ing in  kindergarten,  elementary,  or  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  Goshen  gradu- 
ates are  teaching  in  nearly  every  state  and 
in  many  overseas  countries. 
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Eastern  Mennonite  High  School 

On  Aug.  31,  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  began  its  first  full  year  in  the  new 
building.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
students  were  registered.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  7 per  cent  over  last  year’s  enroll- 
ment. The  largest  class  is  the  senior  class 
with  81  members.  Enrollment  in  the  other 
classes  is  as  follows:  junior  56,  sophomore 
42,  freshman  35,  and  eighth  grade  23. 

Both  the  boys’  and  the  girls’  dormitories 
are  filled— Park  Dorm  with  24  boys  and 
Friendship  Heights  with  42  girls.  The  en- 
rollment represents  13  states.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-two  students  are  from  Virginia. 

Six  new  faculty  members  have  joined  the 
staff,  making  a faculty  staff  of  nineteen 
members  and  three  assistant  teachers.  Joe 
Mast  from  New  York  teaches  science  and 
math.  Eugene  Wenger  has  taken  over  the 
bookkeeping  and  general  business  depart- 
ment. Harvey  Yoder,  who  has  been  assistant 
dean  of  high-school  boys  for  several  years,  is 
now  serving  as  boys’  dean  and  teaching  in 
the  Bible  and  social  sciences  departments. 
His  wife,  Alma  Jean  (Wert)  Yoder,  teaches 
home  economics.  Joining  the  staff  as  as- 
sistant dean  of  girls  is  Lois  Wert,  who  also 
teaches  eighth  grade  Bible  Characters.  Lois 
Fretz  teaches  English  I,  German,  and 
French,  which  was  added  to  the  curriculum 
this  year. 

Vesper  Chorus  has  been  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Annetta  Miller.  From 
its  95  members,  a touring  group  of  37  mem- 
bers has  been  chosen.  This  group  plans  a 
tour  during  the  Easter  holidays. 

During  the  week  of  Sept.  14-18  Lloyd 
Hertzler  from  Broadway,  Va.,  led  the 
students  in  a book  study  of  Ephesians  dur- 
ing the  chapel  periods.  Michael  Shenk  from 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  the  speaker  during  Re- 
vival Week,  Oct.  5-10. 


STEWARDS  OF  OUR  HERITAGE 

(Continued  from  page  860) 

marily  to  get  himself  out  of  hell  and  get 
himself  into  heaven.  Now  this  latter  em- 
phasis upon  the  discipleship  and  lordship 
of  Christ  and  commissioning  under  Him 
are  different  in  essence  and  are  a part  of 
our  heritage. 

Furthermore,  at  the  heart  of  it  is  also  the 
notion  of  the  church  as  a community  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  living  united  un- 
der the  lordship  of  Christ,  a community 
through  whom  God  is  working  in  the  world 
today.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  idea  that 
salvation  is  purely  a private  matter  of  little 
concern  to  others.  The  church  does  not 
exist  as  a kind  of  self-admiration  society.  It 
exists  only  as  it  is  in  the  world,  expanding 
itself  through  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  church  carries  this  on  through  the 
motive  of  gratitude  and  love. 

The  church  carries  its  message  through 


at  least  four  channels:  a verbal  witness  to 
the  Gospel,  the  ministry  to  human  needs, 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and  through 
the  establishment  of  new  nuclei  which  we 
call  church  bodies. 

This  emphasis  is  also  upon  the  hope  in 
the  final  victory  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  hope 
is  in  fact  so  overshadowing  that  it  makes 
little  difference  as  to  what  happens  to  me 
as  an  individual  when  I give  myself  to 
Christ. 

Cultural  Practices 

The  third  part  of  the  heritage  is  the  total 
of  all  the  cultural  practices  which  we  today 
have  inherited  from  the  immediately  past 
generation.  Again,  some  of  these  are  posi- 
tive and  some  negative.  One  of  these  cul- 
tural practices  is  nonparticipation  in  war. 

Others  are  baptism  by  pouring,  the  wash- 
ing of  the  saints’  feet,  the  wearing  of  the 
prayer  veiling,  the  use  of  a cappella  singing 
in  our  worship  services,  the  conducting  of 
periodic  extended  revival  or  evangelistic 
meetings,  regionalism  among  us  as  a people 
separating  east  from  west  and  conference 
from  conference.  Voluntary  service  as  a 
means  of  carrying  out  the  program  of  the 
church,  and  the  whole  matter  of  Sunday 
morning  worship  services,  colleges,  publish- 
ing houses,  and  mission  boards,  we  have  in- 
herited from  the  past. 

These  are  all  cultural  practice  traditions 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  immedi- 
ate past  and  which  we  are  carrying  on  to- 
day: these  are  a part  of  our  heritage.  Our 
responsibility  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  stew- 
ardship is  understanding  our  heritage.  If 
we  are  to  be  faithful  stewards  of  this  herit- 
age, we  must  bring  it  under  the  judgment 
of  God  and  Christ. 

It  isn’t  enough  to  accept  these  traditions. 
We  must  adapt  them.  If  we  do  not,  they 
will  be  a hindrance  rather  than  a help. 
They  must  be  brought  under  the  scrutiny 
of  Christ  and  we  do  this  by  exposing  them 
to  the  bright  light  of  the  Bible  and  testing 
them  by  this  inspired  norm. 

Sharing  Our  Heritage 

If  this  heritage  is  really  worth  anything, 
we  had  better  expose  it  to  other  traditions. 
It  isn’t  enough  to  close  up  into  our  little 
communities  where  we  are  isolated  and  try 
to  perpetuate  these  things  by  talking  among 
ourselves.  We  had  better  both  share  this 
with  others  and  explain  it,  and  then  listen 
in  turn  to  other  traditions  within  the 
Christian  community. 

The  real  judgment  of  God  upon  our 
heritage  comes  at  the  point  where  the 
church  today  tests  these  traditions  of  the 
past  as  we  confront  new  situations,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the 
light  of  the  counsel  of  the  brotherhood.  In 
this  we  are  proving  all  things.  The  old 
interpretations  of  the  past  are  not  neces- 
sarily valid  nor  are  the  old  applications  and 
practices  in  every  situation.  They  were  good 


in  their  time  because  a group  of  Christians 
were  confronting  a problem,  a living  situ- 
ation which  needed  a solution.  The  an- 
swers they  reached  are  not  valid  today  un- 
less we  go  through  the  same  process.  The 
mere  perpetuation  without  the  process  of 
confronting  the  problems  and  the  church 
coming  to  solutions  today  is  really  a snare. 
It  is  a mistaken  understanding  of  the  herit- 
age. 

Bring  Under  Judgment 

It  is  our  responsibility  not  only  to  un- 
derstand our  heritage,  not  only  to  bring  it 
under  the  judgment  of  God  as  we  expose  it 
to  the  Bible  and  to  the  tests  of  life  today, 
but  to  commit  ourselves  to  this  heritage  and 
then  to  enrich  it  as  we  pass  it  on  to  the  next 
generation. 

This  means  that  each  generation  in  a 
sense  has  to  revitalize  and  renew  its  herit- 
age. There  is  a tendency  within  human  in- 
stitutions to  merely  transmit  unchanged 
forms  of  the  past.  It  is  dangerous  and  it 
has  happened  in  the  past.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  hold  fast  to  the  forms  without 
their  being  real  relevant  today. 

Our  first  and  most  important  task  is  to 
work  with  God  as  a church  in  the  remaking 
of  man  through  union  with  Christ,  and  to 
bring  into  existence  with  Christ’s  church  a 
community  of  the  redeemed,  who  are  in 
turn  communicating  the  Gospel  to  all  ends 
of  the  earth. 

God’s  primary  concern  is  with  the  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  in  the  church,  who 
in  their  places  of  work  are  a part  of  God’s 
people,  carrying  out  that  work  and  witness. 

It  is  also  our  responsibility  as  stewards  to 
propagate  the  best  in  this  heritage  through 
word  and  deed.  It  is  not  enough  to  try  to 
do  this  through  words;  we  must  witness  also 
through  action.  Last  summer  as  I traveled 
across  Africa,  I heard  time  and  time  again  a 
description  of  the  enemies  of  the  peoples 
of  Africa. 

• They  emphasized  particularly  three— hun- 
ger, disease,  and  ignorance.  One  particular 
missionary  said  to  me,  “Bro.  Mininger,  if 
the  church  does  not  come  and  minister  to 
these  needs  of  our  people  in  the  Congo 
now,  the  people  will  think  that  Christians 
and  the  church  are  not  really  interested  in 
them.”  If  the  church  is  therefore  to  be 
faithful  to  its  Lord,  it  will  not  only  ver- 
balize the  Gospel,  important  as  this  is,  but 
it  will  minister  to  the  needs  of  men  what- 
ever they  are  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  task  of  the 
church  to  be  a community  of  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation.  The  church  is  a com- 
munity made  up  of  people  between  whom 
there  are  no  walls  nor  curtains.  National, 
racial,  and  class  boundaries  all  break  down 
within  the  church. 

Heritage  Makes  Us  Responsible 

We  must  propagate  this  faith  by  word 
and  deed.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
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claim  it  both  within  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  people  of  other  heritages  or 
other  traditions.  It  is  not  enough  for  Men- 
nonites  merely  to  meet  together  in  confer- 
ences. in  board  meetings,  and  talk  to  one 
another.  They  need  to  witness  to  other 
Christians  throughout  all  the  world.  This  is 
the  stewardship  of  our  heritage.  Are  we 
going  to  be  faithful? 

What  I have  set  before  you  is  not  an 
easy  assignment.  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  merely  proclaim  a Gospel,  and  forget 
about  the  heritage.  The  providence  of  God 
has  preserved  us;  He  has  given  to  us  some- 
thing; He  has  commissioned  us;  He  has 
made  us  stewards,  and  we  have  a responsi- 
bility for  which  we  are  accountable. 

(Condensed  from  a message  given  at  the  1964 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities.) 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

A capacity  crowd  of  3,000  attended  -the 
final  service  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Crusade, 
with  Myron  Augsburger  and  Associates, 
held  in  Agricultural  Hall  on  the  Allentown, 
Pa„  Fairgrounds,  Sept.  13-20.  Pastors  of  the 
more  than  seventy  cooperating  churches 
voiced  deep  appreciation  for  the  spiritual 
benefits  of  the  effort.  Music  Director  Ken- 
neth Masterman  conducted  a 200-voice 
choir,  which  included  leading  singers  of  the 
area  churches. 

Myron  Augsburger  conducted  a two-hour 
seminar  for  more  than  100  ministers  and 
theological  students  during  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Crusade  in  Allentown,  Pa.  The  event 
was  held  on  the  campus  of  Eastern  Pilgrim 
College,  with  President  M.  E.  Deiter  as  host. 

Change  of  address:  Myron  Ebersole  from 
3216  Chrysler  Road,  Indianapolis,  to  5045 
North  Capitol,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Henry  J. 
Helmuth  from  Mountain  View,  Ark.,  to 
E.M.C.,  Box  304,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Stanley 
Weaver  from  Black  Mt.  Mission  to  Blue 
Gap  Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz.  I.  Mark  Ross 
from  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  to  Route  2, 
Waynesboro,  Va. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Marlin  S.  Burkholder,  Stockertown,  Pa., 
at  Williamson,  Pa.,  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  4.  Paul 
R.  Miller,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  at  South 
Colon,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  1. 
John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Central 
Elida,  Ohio,  Nov.  8-15.  Ben  Lapp,  Watson- 
town,  Pa.,  at  Vine  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa„ 
Sept.  27  to  Oct.  4. 

Dean  Brubaker,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  at 
Crumstown,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  Oct.  7-11. 
William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
North  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-25. 
John  Shenk,  Denbigh,  Va.,  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Oct.  18-25.  Ray  Bair,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  Oct.  12-18. 


Omar  Martin,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  at  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Nov.  7-13.  Paul  Ebersole, 
Annville,  Pa.,  at  Strickler  and  Shope,  Mid- 
dletown, Pa„  Oct.  21  to  Nov.  8.  John  Ropp, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  at  Greenwood,  Del., 
Nov.  8-15.  William  Weaver,  Reading,  Pa., 
at  New  Providence,  Pa.,  beginning  Oct.  28. 

Calendar 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 

£ 

Both  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron 
were  lame,  but  Scott  was  radiant,  gallant, 
and  creative.  However  creative  Byron 
may  have  been,  he  was  known  and  remem- 
bered by  many  because  he  was  embittered 
by  his  lameness.  A difference  in  tempera- 
ments does  not  explain  the  difference  in 
reactions  to  similar  disabilities.  Scott  faced 
his  handicap  with  Christian  faith,  grateful 
for  the  health  and  opportunities  he  had; 
Byron  faced  only  his  handicap. 

David  A.  Mac  Lennan  in  Preaching  IVeek  by 
Week,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Becker,  John  R.  and  Esther  (Hess),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael  Robert, 
July  22,  1964. 

Birkey,  Jake  and  Lois  (Snyder),  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Marcia  Faye, 
Sept.  11,  1964. 

Birkey,  Merle  and  Gerry  (Sousley),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Karla  Jane,  Aug.  24,  1964. 

Bontrager,  Jerry  and  Mabel  (Schultz),  Stur- 
gis, Mich.,  second  son,  Monty  Lynn,  born  May 
9,  1964;  received  for  adoption.  Sept.  2,  1964. 

Gascho,  Mervin  and  Mary  (Zehr),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Barry  Peter,  July 
22,  1964. 

Graber,  Howard  and  Kathleen  (Kauffman), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Patricia  Ma- 
rie, Sept.  12,  1964. 

Graybill,  Douglas  C.  and  Leona  M.  (Stoltz- 
fus).  Trout  Run,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kathleen  Faye, 
Sept.  6,  1964. 

Haines,  Roger  and  Charlene  (Sommer),  Mish- 
awaka, Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Stacy 
Ann,  June  25,  1964. 

Hendricks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Willie  Louis,  Jr., 
Sept.  4,  1964. 

Kenagy,  Rufus  and  Edith  (King),  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Curtis  Lee, 
Sept.  13,  1964. 

Landes,  Merrill  and  Nancy  (Mininger),  Han- 
over, N.H.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Rochelle,  July 
13,  1964. 

Lehman,  Beryl  and  Betty  (Moser),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Barbara  Jane, 
born  Jan.  3,  1964;  received  for  adoption,  Aug. 
28,  1964. 

Lehman,  Martin  and  Rhoda  (Krady),  Tam- 


pa, Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  Con- 
rad, born  May  13,  1963,  adopted  Sept.  8,  1964. 

Martin,  Harvey  S.  and  Ermina  (Martin),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  eleventh  child  (2  daughters  still- 
born), fifth  son,  Timothy  Don,  Sept.  3,  1964. 

Martin,  James  L.  and  Mary  Kathryn  (Mar- 
tin), East  Earl,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Susan  Ma- 
rie, July  10,  1964. 

Martin,  Robert  and  Mary  (Martin),  Myers- 
town.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Caro- 
lyn Faye  (stillborn),  Sept.  10,  1964. 

Metzler,  John  and  Alta  (Leaman),  Brewton, 
Ala.,  fifth  child,  second  living  son,  John  Robert, 
Aug.  24,  1964.  (First  son  deceased.) 

Miller,  Lester  and  Rebecca  (Yoder),  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Dwight 
Allen,  July  20,  1964. 

Miller,  Virgil  and  Susan  (Krahn),  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Lois  Jeane,  Aug.  22, 
1964. 

Moyer,  Marvin  S.  and  Mildred  (Landis), 
Owego,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Thomas 
Marvin,  Sept.  7,  1964. 

Moyer,  Paul  D.  and  Esther  (Alderfer),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son.  Drew  Alan, 
Sept.  12,  1964. 

Nafziger,  Warren  Marvin  and  Elsie  Jane 
(Moser),  Lowville,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Warren 
Alan,  born  Oct.  1,  1963;  received  for  adoption, 
Aug.  31,  1964. 

Nisly,  Samuel  and  Esther  Pauline  (Nisly), 
Abbyville,  Kans.,  third  daughter.  Melody 
Dawn,  Aug.  26,  1964. 

Pankratz,  Roger  and  Ruth  (Miller),  Reedley, 
Calif.,  first  child,  Kristine  Ruth,  Aug.  25,  1964. 

Roth,  Vernon  and  Betty  (Miller),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Donald  Ray, 
Aug.  181,  1964. 

Scheerer,  Roy  and  Esther  (Wagler),  Baden, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Peter  Kevin,  June  30,  1964. 

Schlabach,  Abner,  Jr.,  and  Virginia  (Glass), 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  first  child,  Brian  Spencer, 
Sept.  21,  1964. 

Schrock,  Yost,  Jr.,  and  Ella  Mae  (Beachey), 
Arthur,  111.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Eric 
James,  Sept.  1,  1964. 

Sensenig,  James  L.  and  Deloris  (Martin),  Up- 
perco,  Md.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Martin. 

Shank,  Phil  W.  and  Beth  (Baer),  Sterling,  111., 
first  child,  Eric  Scott,  Sept.  3,  1964. 

Shenk,  Joseph  and  Edith  (Newswanger),  Mu- 
soma,  Tanganyika,  second  daughter,  Diane 
Louise,  Sept.  15,  1964. 

Sutter,  Leland  and  Deola  (Hauder),  Milford, 
Nebr.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  Randall, 
May  21,  1964. 

Swartz,  Merlin  L.  and  Hilda  (Bender),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Kenton 
Jon,  Sept.  11,  1964. 

Tester,  R.  Dallas  and  Ruth  (Zehr),  North 
East,  Md.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Tanya 
Dallas,  Aug.  12,  1964. 

Wagler,  Dan  and  Mary,  Stratford,  Ont.,  sixth 
child,  third  son,  Allan  Shawn,  June  10,  1964. 

Yoder,  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Ruby  (Mast),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Gary  Edwin,  Sept.  7,  1964. 

Yoder,  Lester  S.  and  Lucy  (Weirich),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Lori  Ann,  Sept.  3,  1964. 

Yoder,  Paul  I.  and  Anna  Mary  (Lapp),  Kin- 
zers.  Pa.,  seventh  child,  second  son,  Nathan 
LaMar,  Sept.  7,  1964. 

Yoder,  William  E.  and  Lora  (Schwartz),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janice 
Elaine,  Sept.  5,  1964. 

Zimmerly,  Ray  and  Hilda  (Berg),  Benton, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Michael  Jon,  Sept.  4,  1964. 

Zimmerman,  Eugene  and  Grace  A.  (Horn- 
ing), Denver,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter, 
Brenda  Grace,  Aug.  31,  1964.  (One  daughter 
deceased.) 

Zook,  Fay  and  Juanita  (Hathaway),  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Eric 
George,  Aug.  11,  1964. 

Zook,  Henry  Ray  and  Esther  (Beachy),  Par- 
tridge, Kans.,  second  child,  first  son,  Larry 
Dean,  Sept.  2,  1964. 
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Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Beiler— Yoder.— Melvin  L.  Beiler,  Gordon- 
ville,  Pa„  and  Carol  Jean  Yoder,  Christiana, 
Pa.,  by  LeRoy  S.  Stoltzfus  at  Millwood,  Gap, 
Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1964. 

Bontrager  — Shirk.  — G.  Edwin  Bontrager, 
Akron,  N.Y.,  and  Edith  Marie  Shirk,  Atmore, 
Ala.,  by  Mervin  Shirk  at  Neffsville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
15,  1964. 

Bontrager— Stutzman.— Elmer  Bontrager  and 
Loretta  Stutzman,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Palm 
Grove  cong.,  by  Orie  Kauffman  at  the  church, 
Aug.  1,  1964. 

Bornman— Lais.— Roger  Bornman,  Syracuse, 
Ind.,  Wawasee  Lakeside  Chapel,  and  Irene  Lais, 
Junction  City,  Oreg.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Verl 
E.  Nofziger  at  the  Fairview  Church,  Sept.  4, 
1964. 

Brubacher— Schrock.— Mark  Brubacher,  Vine- 
land,  Ont.,  and  Thelma  Grace  Schrock,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  by  Wilbur 
Nachtigall  at  First  Mennonite,  June  20,  1964. 

Dyck— Riehl.— H.  Buddy  Dyck,  Plum  Coulee, 
Man.,  Bergthaler  cong.,  and  Lois  Riehl,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  Bart  cong.,  by  Urbane  Peachey  at 
Bart,  July  4,  1964. 

Frederick— Ruth.— Harold  D.  Frederick,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Carol  Ann 
Ruth,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Line  Lexington  cong., 
by  Curtis  Bergey  at  Souderton,  Sept.  12,  1964. 

Gahman— Clemmer.— Harold  Gahman,  Deep 
Run  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Lucille  Clemmer,  Towa- 
mencin  cong.,  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  by  Harold  Fly  at 
the  Souderton  Church,  June  27,  1964. 

Gingerich— Hershberger.— Warren  L.  Ginge- 
rich,  West  Union  cong.,  Parnell.  Iowa,  and 
Esther  J.  Hershberger,  First  Mennonite,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  by  Wilbur  Nachtigall  at  First  Men- 
nonite, July  31,  1964. 

Good— Swartz.— Nelson  Good,  Elida,  Ohio, 
and  Eunice  Swartz,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  by  Harold 
Good  and  Levi  Swartz,  fathers  of  the  groom 
and  bride,  at  the  Standish  Community  Church, 
Aug.  29,  1964. 

Good  — Zimmerman.  — Carl  L.  Good,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  and  Lois  M.  Zim- 
merman, Bainbridge,  Pa.,  Edgemont  cong.,  by 
Clarence  E.  Lutz  at  Good’s  Church,  Aug.  8, 
1964. 

Groff— Rutt.— James  Robert  Groff,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  and  Peggy  J.  Rutt,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  Clayton  L. 
Keener  at  Mechanic  Grove,  Sept.  12.  1964. 

Groom  — Strickland.  — Nelson  Joe  Groom, 
Hampton,  Va.,  and  Faith  Sharon  Strickland, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Huntington  Avenue  cong., 
by  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  at  Huntington  Avenue, 
Sept.  12,  1964. 

Haverstick— Newcomer.— James  Kenneth  Hav- 
erstick  and  Miriam  Leaman  Newcomer,  both  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  by  Benjamin 
C.  Eshbach  at  the  Rohrerstown  Church,  Sept. 
5,  1964. 

Helmuth— Rittenhouse.— Dale  Helmuth,  Lou- 
isville, Ohio,  and  Barbara  Z.  Rittenhouse,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  both  of  the  Beech  cong..  by  Eugene 
Herr  at  Beech,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Horst— Eby.— Charles  Lester  Horst  and  Ber- 
netta  Kay  Eby,  both  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Reiff 
cong.,  by  Moses  K.  Horst  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  Sept.  19,  1964. 

Kauffman— Scheffel.— Loren  C.  Kauffman.  Mc- 
Veytown,  Pa.,  Mattawana  cong.,  and  Clara  M. 
Scheffel,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by 
Waldo  E.  Miller  at  Maple  Grove,  Sept.  5,  1964. 

Kemp— Wagler.— Melvin  Kemp  and  Martha 


Jean  Wagler,  both  of  Montgomery,  Ind.,  Berea 
cong.,  by  David  J.  Graber  at  Berea,  Aug.  29, 
1964. 

Kennel— Kauffman.— Ronald  Kennel,  Shick- 
ley,  Nebr.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Judith  Kauffman, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Brick  cong.,  by  Amsa 
Kauffman,  father  of  the  hride,  assisted  by  Peter 
R.  Kennel,  grandfather  of  the  groom,  at  Clin- 
ton Brick,  Aug.  23,  1964. 

Kolb — Chick.— Joseph  M.  Kolb  and  Lorraine 
Chick,  both  of  the  Morris  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Arthur  G.  Kolb  at  the  church, 
July  4,  1964. 

Kropf— Nice.— Stanley  Kropf,  Sweet  Home, 
Oreg.,  and  Marlene  Nice,  Sheridan,  Oreg.,  by 
Merle  Kropf  at  Sheridan,  June  14,  1964. 

Landis— Yoder.— Howard  Landis,  Plainview 
cong.,  Shedd,  Oreg.,  and  Joan  Yoder,  Zion 
cong.,  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  by  Louis  Landis,  father 
of  the  groom,  at  Zion,  July  25,  1964. 

Lichty— Zimmerman.— Ronald  Gordon  Lichty, 
Hespeler,  Ont.,  Wanner  cong.,  and  Linda  Ell- 
frieda  Zimmerman,  Kitchener,  Ont..  Mennonite 
Brethren  cong..  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt  at  Wan- 
ner's,  Aug.  29,  1964. 

Lipp— King.— Timothy  Lipp,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
and  Betty  King,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  at  Sparta,  N.C.,  Aug.  21,  1964. 

Litwiller— Eicher.— Roger  Litwiller,  Roanoke 
cong.,  Eureka,  111.,  and  Caralee  Eicher,  Bay 
Shore  cong.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  by  Homer  F.  North, 
grandfather  of  the  bride,  at  Goshen  College 
Seminary  Chapel,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Martin— Brubaker.— Alvin  Martin  and  Naomi 
Brubaker,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek 
Frame  cong.,  by  William  Rainer  at  the  home 
of  the  bride,  July  3,  1964. 

Martin— Martin.— Carl  B.  Martin,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  and  Amanda  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both 
of  the  Yellow  Creek  Frame  cong.,  by  William 
Ramer  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Sept.  6,  1964. 

Martin  — Martin.  — Lloyd  Martin,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Nila  Martin,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  both 
of  the  Yellow  Creek  Frame  cong.,  by  William 
Ramer  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Aug.  23,  1964. 

Martin— Stewart.— Wayne  L.  Martin,  Ship- 
pensburg.  Pa.,  Rowe  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Mae 
Stewart,  Chatnbersburg,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong., 
by  Amos  E.  Martin  at  Strasburg,  Sept.  19.  1964. 

Mast— West.— William  R.  Mast,  Greenwood 
(Del.)  cong.,  and  Carolyn  R.  West,  Salisbury, 
Md.,  Snow  Hill  cong.,  by  Omar  Stoltzfus  at 
Snow  Hill,  Aug.  15,  1964." 

Messner— Miller.— David  S.  Messner,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and  Margaret  Ann 
Miller,  Middletown,  Pa.,  Strickler  cong.,  by  Ira 
E.  Miller  at  East  Fairview  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, Manheim,  Pa.,  June  20,  1964. 

Miller  — Culp.  — Herman  Miller,  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  and  Rachel  Culp,  North  Lima,  Ohio,  by 
Samuel  Gross  of  the  Good  Hope  Lutheran 
Church,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Newhouse— Eichelberger.— William  Newhouse 
and  Joan  Eichelberger,  both  of  the  Broken 
Bow,  Nebr.,  cong.,  by  Peter  R.  Kennel,  Aug.  30, 
1964. 

Nisly  — Yoder.  — Melvin  Harold  Nisly  and 
Clara  Mae  Yoder,  both  of  Center  A.M.  cong., 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  by  Amos  Nisly  at  the 
church,  Aug.  9,  1964. 

Nofziger— Stauffer.— Donald  Nofziger,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Ann  Stauffer, 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
Amos  Bontrager  at  Madisonville  Free  Meth- 
odist Church  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Poole  — Brenneman.  — Murray  Poole,  Poole 
(Ont.)  cong.,  and  Muriel  Brenneman,  Cassel 
cong.,  Bright,  Ont,,  by  Henry  Yantzi  at  Cassel, 
Sept.  4,  1964. 

Ramseyer—  Ruby.— Raymond  Ramseyer,  Tav- 
istock (Ont.)  cong.,  and  Mary  Ruby,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi  at  East 
Zorra,  Sept.  18,  1964. 

Reibling— Ramseyer.— David  Reibling,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Ann  Ram- 


seyer, Tavistock  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi 
at  Hillcrest,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Rosemond  — Cooper.  — James  A.  Rosemond, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Mary  Sue  Cooper,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  by  Galen  Johns  at  the  Fair  Haven 
Church,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Roth  — Farley.  — Steven  Jerry  Roth,  Bethel 
cong.,  Wayland,  Iowa,  and  Lea  Farley,  Denver, 
Colo.,  First  Mennonite,  by  Marcus  Bishop  at 
First  Mennonite,  Aug.  23,  1964. 

Roth— Oswald.— James  Leonard  Roth,  Duch- 
ess (Alta.)  cong.,  and  Ann  Marie  Oswald,  Au- 
rora, Ohio,  Plainview  cong.,  by  David  F.  Miller 
at  Plainview,  Sept.  6,  1964. 

Roush— Lehman.— Charles  Ray  Roush,  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  Christian  Deaf  Fellowship,  and 
Alice  Mae  Lehman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  First  Men- 
nonite Church  for  the  Deaf  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis  at  Mellinger’s,  Sept.  13,  1964. 

Schlegel— Barnhart.— Donald  Schlegel,  Baden 
(Ont.)  cong.,  and  Ann  Barnhart,  Emmanuel 
Independent  Assemblies  of  God  cong.,  Mont- 
real, Quebec,  by  Leslie  Barnhart,  assisted  by 
David  Groh,  at  the  Baden  Church,  Aug.  8, 
1964. 

Scholl— Keener.— Roy  L.  Scholl,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Buffalo  cong.,  Milton,  Pa.,  and  Velma  H. 
Keener,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong.,  by 
Clarence  E.  Lutz  at  Bossier’s  July  25,  1964. 

Schrock— Brubaker.— Merle  Schrock  and  Es- 
ther Brubaker,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow 
Creek  Frame  cong.,  by  William  Ramer  at  the 
church.  May  24,  1964. 

Schrock  — Kauffman.  — Daniel  L.  Schrock, 
Northwood  Beach  cong.,  Hayward,  Wis.,  and 
Eva  V.  Kauffman,  Sheldon  (Wis.)  cong.,  by 
Andrew  Kauffman,  father  of  the  bride,  at  Shel- 
don, Sept.  5,  1964. 

Shriener— Hershey.— Robert  L.  Shriener,  Eliz- 
abethtown, Pa.,  Bossier  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann 
Hershey,  Parkesburg  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  LeRoy  S. 
Stoltzfus  at  Parkesburg,  May  30,  1964. 

Smith  — Ebersole.  — Donald  Lee  Smith,  St. 
Johns,  Mich.,  and  Janlee  Ebersole,  Sterling,  111., 
by  Edwin  J.  Staffer  at  the  Science  Ridge 
Church,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Snyder— Bender.— Douglas  Snyder,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Doreen  Bender, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinmati  cong.,  by  Or- 
land  Gingerich,  assisted  by  J.  B.  Martin,  at 
Steinman’s,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Swartzentruber— Yoder.— Marlin  Earl  Swartz- 
entruber,  Greenwood,  Del.,  and  Iona  Fern 
Yoder,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  both  of  the  Greenwood 
cong.,  by  Alvin  Mast  at  the  church,  Sept.  12, 
1964. 

Yoder— Blair.— Chris  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
College  cong..  and  Donna  Lee  Blair,  Blue  Is- 
land, 111.,  by  Ivan  Birkey  at  the  Goshen  Semi- 
nary Chapel,  June  14,  1964. 

Zimmerman— Shirk.— Melvin  Zimmerman  and 
Bertha  Shirk,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Yellow 
Creek  Frame  cong.,  by  William  Ramer  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  June  28,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Barber,  Katie  Augusta,  daughter  of  Otto  F. 
and  Jennie  (Way)  Lehmann,  was  born  at  He- 
lena, Mont.,  April  22,  1893;  died  at  the  Garden 
Manor  Nursing  Home,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  19, 
1964;  aged  71  y.  2 m.  27  d.  On  June  28,  1920, 
she  was  married  to  Claude  C.  Barber,  who  died 
Sept.  19,  1958.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Mrs. 
Joy  Mintzer,  Mitchell,  and  Henry)  and  2 
brothers  (Carl  and  Ralph).  Two  children  also 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
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the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Denver.  She  had 
formerly  been  an  active  member  of  the  Indian 
Cove  Church,  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  24,  in  charge 
of  Paul  W.  Miller;  interment  in  Mountain 
View  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Edna,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Sara 
(Troyer)  Miller,  was  born  at  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  Jan.  9,  1919,  died  at  Blountstown,  Fla., 
Sept.  4,  1964;  aged  45  y.  7 m.  26  d.  On  May  8, 
1937,  she  was  married  to  Jonas  Bontrager,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  10  children  (Or- 
ville, Wilma— Mrs.  Harold  Weldy,  Jonas  Ray, 
Sara  Ann,  Viola,  Mary  Edna,  Laban,  Dorcas, 
Reuben,  and  Daniel),  one  brother  (Noah  E.), 
8 sisters  (Mrs.  Nettie  Beachey,  Mrs.  Katie  Gar- 
ber, Mrs.  John  Nisley,  Mrs.  Elva  Bontrager, 
Mrs.  Clara  Miller,  Mrs.  Fannie  Yutsy,  Mrs.  Wil- 
ma Miller,  and  Mrs.  Sara  Ann  Weirich),  and 
5 grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of  Raymond  Byler, 
Noah  D.  Miller,  and  David  Ebersole. 

Bowman,  Moses  S.,  son  of  Moses  C.  and  Lydia 
(Shantz)  Bowman,  was  born  at  Mannheim, 
Out.,  March  12,  1899;  died  at  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Hospital,  Aug.  14,  1964;  aged  65  y. 
5 m.  2 d.  On  March  4,  1926,  he  was  married 
to  Mildred  Schisler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  and  one  daughter  (Harold, 
Stuart,  and  Enid— Mrs.  Alex  Crowley),  8 grand- 
children, one  brother  and  one  sister  (Edwin 
and  Melinda).  In  1939  he  was  ordained  as 
minister  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kitchener.  He  served  25  years  at  Roseville  and 
3 years  at  Blenheim.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Roseville  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener, 
Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis  and  C.  F. 
Derstine;  interment  in  Roseville  Cemetery. 

Brosey,  Benjamin  Franklin,  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Harriet  (Barry)  Brosey,  was  born  in  Rapho 
Twp.,  Pa.,  June  8,  1886;  died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Hess,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.;  aged  77  y.  10  m.  22  d.  In  addition  to  Mrs. 
Hess,  he  is  survived  by  5 other  children  (Frank, 
Alice— Mrs.  Francis  Roeting,  John,  Norman 
Stanley,  and  Francis),  26  grandchildren,  25 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Annie— Mrs. 
Dallas  Malehom,  Lydia— Mrs.  George  Martin, 
and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Weaver).  His  wife,  Fannie 
Myers  Brosey,  died  14  years  ago.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mt.  Joy  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Nissley  Funeral  Home, 
May  3,  in  charge  of  Donald  A.  Urey  and  Henry 
W.  Frank. 

Carlson,  Richard  Duane,  son  of  Kenneth 
and  Donna  (Waybill)  Carlson,  was  born  March 
2,  1953;  died  when  struck  by  a car  as  he  was 
walking  to  town  on  June  18,  1964;  aged  11  y. 
3 m.  16  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  4 broth- 
ers (Larry,  David,  Kenneth,  Jr.,  and  Ronald), 
3 sisters  (Sheryl,  Joyce,  and  Sandra),  his  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Carlson  and  Mrs. 
Viola  Waybill),  and  great-  grandparents  (Mrs. 
Anna  Reed  and  Mrs.  T.  U.  Nelson).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Mennonite  Sunday  school. 

Cassel,  Howard  K.,  son  of  Jacob  H.  and 
Susanna  (Keeler)  Cassel,  was  born  in  Towa- 
mencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1872;  died  at  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Convalescent  Home,  July 
13,  1964;  aged  91  y.  7 m.  7 d.  On  Dec.  8,  1894, 
he  was  married  to  Anna  Hunsberger,  who  died 
about  10  years  ago.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Ada— Mrs.  Preston  Allebach),  one  grandson, 
and  one  great-grandson.  He  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Towamencin  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  July  20,  in  charge  of 
Ellis  Mack  and  Harold  Fly. 

Diller,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Lydia 
Stemen,  was  born  Dec.  17,  1873,  died  at  Froh 
Bros.  Homestead,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  July  29,  1964; 
aged  90  y.  7 m.  12  d.  On  Jan.  25,  1894,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  Diller,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  One  daughter  also  preceded  her.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Vernon  S.  and  H.  S.),  2 


daughters  (Lela— Mrs.  Emory  Layman  and  Lois 
—Mrs.  John  Scott),  13  grandchildren,  42  great- 
grandchilden,  one  geat-great-grandson,  one 
brother  and  one  sister  (S.  B.  Stemen  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Messinger).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Salem  Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held,  with  Richard  Martin  and  Paul 
Smith  officiating. 

Esch,  Ida,  daughter  of  Benedict  and  Mary 
(Plank)  Weirich,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Nov.  22,  1877;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Sept.  6, 
1964;  aged  86  y.  9 m.  15  d.  In  Sept.  1896,  she 
was  married  to  Benjamin  Esch,  who  died  Nov. 
4,  1951.  One  daughter  also  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  and  one 
son  (Fannie— Mrs.  Frank  Hartman  and  Bene- 
dict), 2 grandsons,  and  3 great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Jefferson  Street 
Church,  Lima,  Ohio.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Sept.  9,  in  charge  of 
T.  H.  Brenneman,  and  at  Lima,  Ohio,  Sept. 
12,  in  charge  of  Robert  King  and  Lawrence 
Brunk;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Freed,  Jonas  F.,  son  of  Enos  and  Sallie  (Fred- 
erick) Freed,  was  bom  in  Hatfield  Twp.,  Pa., 
April  11,  1896;  died  at  Elroy,  Pa.,  July  17,  1964; 
aged  68  y.  3 m.  6 d.  On  April  21,  1918,  he  was 
married  to  Lydia  Nyce,  whc  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Verna— Mrs.  Russell 
Long  and  Esther— Mrs.  Raymond  Rice)  and  6 
grandchildren.  He  was  ordained  as  deacon  in 
1961  and  served  the  Towamencin  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  church,  in 
charge  of  John  Lapp,  Ellis  Mack,  and  Harold 
Fly. 

Gascho,  Mary,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Annie  (Baechler)  Schwartzentruber,  was  born 
at  Kingwood,  Ont.,  May  1,  1873;  died  at  her 
home,  Zurich,  Ont.,  July  23,  1964;  aged  91  y. 
2 m.  22  d.  On  March  27,  1895.  she  was  married 
to  Christian  Gascho,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  and  2 sons  (Amos,  Rachel 
—Mrs.  Seth  Amanno,  Laura,  and  Clarence),  3 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  and  4 
sisters  and  2 brothers  (Mrs.  Sarah  Gingerich, 
Mrs.  Emma  Kipfer,  Ida— Mrs.  John  Jantzi,  Fan- 
nie—Mrs.  David  Oesch,  Mose,  and  Daniel).  She 
was  a charter  member  of  the  Zurich  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  26,  in 
charge  of  Orval  M.  Jantzi  and  Ephraim  Ginge- 
rich. 

Groff,  Martha  E.,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Annie  (Bowman)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  March  5,  1873,  died  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1964; 
aged  91  y.  6 m.  8 d.  On  Dec.  5,  1895,  she  was 
married  to  Enos  H.  Groff,  who  died  Oct.  6, 
1940.  Surviving  are  8 children  (Abram,  Ada— 
Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Herr,  Earl  L„  Anna— Mrs. 
Paul  M.  Denlinger,  Emma— Mrs.  John  C.  Metz- 
ler,  Margaret— Mrs.  Henry  E.  Shenk,  Fannie— 
Mrs.  Everett  Buckwalter,  and  Edna— Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Groff,  with  whom  she  resided),  one  sister 
(Fannie  S.  Brubaker),  40  grandchildren,  78 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 great-great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Strasburg 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
16,  in  charge  of  Jacob  Hamish,  Emory  Herr, 
and  John  Brenneman. 

Hackman,  Annie  A.,  daughter  of  Isaac  O. 
and  Mary  Ann  (Alderfer)  Kratz,  was  born  at 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  March  25,  1884;  died  at  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1964;  aged  80  y.  5 m.  On 
Nov.  24,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Henry  D. 
Hackman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  and  one  daughter  (Arthur  K.  and  Ella  K.), 
2 brothers  (Melvin  A.  and  Warren  A.),  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Margaret  Kinsey  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Hack- 
man,  and  5 grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Plains  Church  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  30,  in  charge  of  J.  C.  Clemens, 
Wayne  Kratz,  and  John  E.  Lapp. 

Hahn,  Eva  Ellen,  daughter  of  John  H.  and 
Mary  Lehman,  was  born  in  Mahoning  Co., 
Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1883;  died  at  Reedley,  Calif.,  Aug. 
30,  1964;  aged  81  y.  7 m.  23  d.  In  Feb.  1906, 


she  was  married  to  Daniel  F.  Hahn,  who  died 
Sept.  4,  1947.  One  daughter  and  one  grandson 
also  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Lyman  and  Elmer),  3 grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ora  Longa- 
necker),  and  3 brothers  (Edwin  D„  Homer  F., 
and  Howard  J.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Midway  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Warrick  Funeral  Home,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Yoder;  burial  in  Midway  Cemetery. 

Hamish,  John  B.,  son  of  John  and  Catharine 
(Buckwalter)  Hamish,  was  bom  in  Pequea 
Twp,.  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1877;  died  at  his  home, 
Refton,  Pa.,  June  24,  1964;  aged  86  y.  6 m.  29  d. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Annie  Thomas, 
celebrated  their  61st  wedding  anniversary  on 
Nov.  27,  1963.  Surviving,  besides  his  wife,  are 
4 sons  (Jacob  T.,  Aaron  T.,  Ira  T.,  and  John 
T.),  one  foster  daughter  (Marie— Mrs.  Harry 
G.  Shank),  15  grandchildren,  and  8 great-grand- 
children. One  daughter  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  the  last  of  his  immediate  family.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Byerland  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  June  27,  in  charge  of 
Wilbur  Lentz  and  James  Hess. 

Hemley,  Paul  Miller,  son  of  Paul  and  Ruth 
(Miller)  Hemley,  was  bom  in  Mt.  Joy  Twp., 
Pa.,  June  2,  1926;  died  at  his  home,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  when  a farm  tractor  overturned  and 
pinned  him  under  it,  Aug.  29,  1964;  aged  38  y. 
2 m.  27  d.  On  Mach  6,  1948,  he  was  married  to 
Helen  Stauffer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 children  (Donald  E.,  Lois  E.,  Phyllis  A., 
David  M.,  and  Dale  R.),  his  parents,  one  broth- 
er (Ephraim),  2 sisters  (Martha— Mrs.  Walter  L. 
Keener  and  Emma— Mrs.  Amos  J.  Charles),  and 
one  foster  brother  (Carl  Stonesifer).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Elizabethtown  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Bossier  Church,  Sept. 
2,  in  charge  of  Walter  Shank,  Harlan  Hoover, 
and  Clarence  E.  Lutz;  interment  in  Elizabeth- 
town Cemetery. 

Hoffman,  Emma  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Musselman)  Godshall,  was  bom  in 
Lower  Salford  Twp.,  Pa„  May  11,  1888,  died 
at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  June 
10,  1964;  aged  76  y.  30  d.  On  Oct.  31,  1908,  she 
was  married  to  William  G.  Hoffman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  and  6 
sons  (Mrs.  Mary  Puhl,  William  Harold,  Lester, 
Mrs.  Helen  Kratz,  Mrs.  Martha  Walters,  Henry, 
Melvin,  Mrs.  Emma  Mack,  Russell,  and  Her- 
bert). Four  children  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Salford  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  June  14,  in 
charge  of  John  E.  Lapp  and  Henry  L.  Ruth. 

Horst,  Annie,  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Clara 
(Railing)  Weaver,  was  born  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  May  25,  1885,  died  at  her  home,  Maugans- 
ville,  Md.,  Aug.  29,  1964;  aged  79  y.  3 m.  4 d. 
On  Oct.  26,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Bishop 
Moses  K.  Horst,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  brother  (Jacob  A.),  5 grandchildren, 
and  25  great-grandchildren.  One  daughter 
(Ethel  Lucille  Martin)  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Reiff  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  1,  in  charge  of 
Reuben  E.  Martin  and  Nelson  H.  Martin. 

Hostetler,  Maynard  R.,  son  of  Archie  and 
Rose  (Ulrich)  Hostetler,  was  born  at  Roanoke, 
111.,  March  15,  1921;  died  as  the  result  of  an 
auto  accident  at  Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  15,  1964; 
aged  43  y.  6 m.  On  Aug.  31,  1947,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ada  Schrock,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Eugene,  Dennis,  Allan, 
Doris,  and  Carol  Sue),  3 sisters  and  3 brothers 
(Ruth,  Edith— Mrs.  Ben  Kennell,  Frieda— Mrs. 
Cletus  Miller,  Leo,  Harold,  and  Dale).  A 
twin  sister  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Metamora  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  Roy 
Bucher,  Harold  Zehr,  and  David  Hostetler;  in- 
terment in  Stewart-Harmony  Cemetery. 

Jantzi,  John  O.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Magda- 
lena (Oesch)  Jantzi,  was  born  in  Hay  Twp., 
Ont.;  died  at  his  home  near  Baden,  Ont.,  Aug. 
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14,  1964.  In  1911  he  was  married  to  Ida  Ga- 
scho  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
and  4 daughters  (Vernon,  Glenn,  Roy,  Clare, 
Mabel— Mrs.  Gordon  Erb,  Eileen— Mrs.  Edgar 
Kennel,  Aimee—  Mrs.  Lloyd  Barth,  and  Elaine 
—Mrs.  Laveme  Lebold),  2 brothers  (Moses  and 
Daniel),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Rachel  Nofziger 
and  Mrs.  Matilda  Holst).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Steinman  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  Nelson  Lit- 
willer  and  Orland  Gingerich. 

Kauffman,  Verna,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Roth)  Boese,  was  bom  in  Henry  Co., 
Iowa,  June  7,  1901;  died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Sept.  7,  1964;  aged  63  y.  3 m. 
On  Oct.  24,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Louie 
Kauffman,  who  died  Sept.  26,  1960.  Surviving 
are  7 children  (Archie,  Richard,  Marie— Mrs. 
Wallace  Blakestead,  Verlee— Mrs.  Harold  Wylie, 
Vernon,  Larry,  and  Velda— Mrs.  John  Ham- 
mel),  15  grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Al- 
bert). She  was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek 
Church,  Wayland,  Iowa,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Sept.  10,  in  charge  of  Vernon  S. 
Gerig,  Simon  Gingerich,  and  Robert  Hartzler. 

Kaufman,  Leslie  Melvin,  son  of  Samuel  E. 
and  Johanna  (Lichte)  Kaufman,  was  born  near 
Havelock,  Iowa,  March  16,  1919;  died  at  his 
home  near  Wakefield,  Nebr.,  as  the  result  of  a 
tractor  accident.  Sept.  4,  1964;  aged  45  y.  5 m. 
19  d.  On  Dec.  26,  1950,  he  was  married  to 
Bemiece  Margaret  Oswald,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (Mary,  Merle,  and 
Lowell),  his  father,  one  sister  (Lou  Ella),  and 
3 brothers  (Victor,  Eldon,  and  Donald).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Beemer  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
7,  in  charge  of  James  Detweiler  and  Dale  Os- 
wald. 

Knechel,  Herbert  S.,  Sr.,  son  of  John  and 
Annie  (Stoneback)  Knechel,  was  born  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  10,  1892;  died  at  the  Eastern  Men- 


nonite Convalescent  Home,  Aug.  30,  1964;  aged 
71  y.  8 m.  20  d.  He  was  married  to  Edna 
Anders,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
sons  (Jerry,  Frank,  Ernest,  Herbert,  Jr„  Marvin, 
and  Harold),  25  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  brother,  and  one  sister.  One 
daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Towamencin  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  5,  with  Ellis 
Mack  and  Harold  Fly  officiating. 

Kreider,  Howard  B.,  son  of  Jacob  G.  and 
Mary  (Bowers)  Kreider,  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1896;  died  at  the  Lancaster 
Osteopathic  Hospital,  after  a long  illness,  Sept. 
8,  1964;  aged  68  y.  7 m.  24  d.  He  was  married 
to  Ada  C.  Kreider,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 children  (Anna— Mrs.  Roy  Lefever, 
Howard,  and  Minnie— Mrs.  Raymond  A. 
Krantz),  9 grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Maris  B.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Byerland 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Oscar  H.  Gundel. 

Kreider,  Sue  R.,  daughter  of  Adam  and 
Lizzie  (Rohrer)  Esbenshade,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  April  30,  1881;  died  at  the 
Royal  Convalescent  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July 
22,  1964,  aged  83  y.  2 m.  22  d.  On  Oct.  26,  1904, 
she  was  married  to  Amos  S.  Kreider,  who  died 
in  1946.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Gladys  E. 
—Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Mease,  with  whom  she  resided), 
one  grandchild,  and  one  brother  (Parke).  She 
was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Fred  F.  Groff  Funeral  Home,  July  25,  in  charge 
of  James  M.  Shank;  interment  in  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kuhns,  Eli  P.,  son  of  Peter  and  Susan  (Yoder) 
Kuhns,  was  bom  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  July  26, 
1884;  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Fredenburg,  July  6,  1964;  aged  79  y. 
11  m.  11  d.  On  Dec.  27,  1916,  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Chupp,  who  died  May  31,  1964.  Sur- 
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viving  are  10  children  (Susan,  Clara,  Martin, 
Ruth,  Jonas,  David,  Eli,  Lewis,  Barbara,  and 
Elizabeth),  37  grandchildren,  2 foster  grand- 
children, and  4 brothers  (Martin,  Henry,  Wil- 
liam, and  Samuel).  Three  sons  preceded  him 
in  death. 

Kuhns,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jonas  and 
Sarah  (Berlin-Court)  Chupp,  was  born  near 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  July  10,  1895;  died  May 
31,  1964;  aged  68  y.  10  m.  21  d.  On  Dec.  27, 
1916,  she  was  married  to  Eli  P.  Kuhns.  Sur- 
viving are  10  children  (see  obituary  of  her  hus- 
band above).  Also  surviving  are  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Ida  J.  Fry  and  Anna  Hoyt).  Interment  in  Mil- 
ler Cemetery. 

Lebold,  Elmer,  son  of  Christian  and  Eliza- 
beth (Albrecht)  Lebold,  was  born  at  Wellesley, 
Ont.;  died  at  his  home  near  Baden,  Ont„  of  a 
heart  attack,  Aug.  27,  1964.  In  1929,  he  was 
married  to  Katie  Leis,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 children  (Ralph,  Harold,  Clare, 
Grace— Mrs.  Delford  Zehr,  and  Marie— Mrs. 
Clare  Jantzi),  5 brothers  (Erwin,  Edward,  John, 
Alvin,  and  Lloyd),  6 sisters  (Mary  Ann— Mrs. 
Henry  Leis,  Barbara— Mrs.  Elmer  Boshart, 
Clara— Mrs.  Kenneth  Roth,  Frieda,  Loreen— 
Mrs.  Levi  Kempfer,  and  Ruth— Mrs.  Aaron 
Kempfer),  and  5 grandchildren.  One  son  and 
one  brother  predeceased  him.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Steinman  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  30,  in  charge  of  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber  and  Orland  Gingerich. 

Martin,  Cora  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  H.  and 
Ida  (Strite)  Eshleman,  was  born  near  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  Feb.  11,  1891;  died  at  the  Rocking- 
ham Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Aug.  28,  1964,  aged  73  y.  6 m.  17  d.  On  May 

30,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Lewis  S.  Martin, 
who  survives.  This  past  May  30  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  around  500  callers  as 
they  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Richard  E.),  2 
sisters  (Martha— Mrs.  Phares  Witmer  and 
Rhoda— Mrs.  Jacob  E.  Martin),  and  3 grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  t.ie 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  Auditorium,  Aug. 

31,  in  charge  of  Harold  Eshleman  and  Moses 
Slabaugh,  assister  by  Linden  Wenger,  A.  J. 
Metzler,  and  Truman  Brunk;  interment  in 
Lindale  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Isaiah  R.,  son  of  Jonathan  L.  and 
Emma  (Rudy)  Martin,  was  born  at  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Oct.  24,  1890;  died  at  South  Waterloo 
Memorial  Hospital,  Galt,  Ont.,  Aug.  17,  1964; 
aged  73  y.  9 m.  24  d.  On  Nov.  20,  1927,  he  was 
married  to  Lizzie  Holst,  who  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Nyle),  one  grand- 
son, 5 brothers  (Abner,  Urias,  Irvin,  Milton, 
and  Ephraim),  and  3 sisters  (Barbara— Mrs. 
Moses  Roth,  Melinda— Mrs.  Amos  Good,  and 
Hannah— Mrs.  Irvin  Lichty).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baden  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Geiger  Church,  Aug.  19,  in 
charge  of  David  Groh  and  Elmer  Grove. 

Miller,  Amasa,  son  of  Noah  Y.  and  Susannah 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Dec.  11,  1874;  died  at  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Sept.  18,  1964;  aged  89  y. 
9 m.  7 d.  On  Oct.  18,  1903,  he  was  married 
to  Katie  Nebel,  who  died  Aug.  19,  1904.  On 
Nov.  29,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Reschly, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  10  children 
(Mahlon,  Melvin,  Leona— Mrs.  Henry  Leichty, 
Orie,  Susan— Mrs.  Willis  Troyer,  Lenore—  Mrs. 
Oscar  Miller,  Vera— Mrs.  Raymond  Schlatter, 
Ruth— Mrs.  Daniel  Greiser,  Paul,  and  Orval), 
43  grandchildren,  36  great-grandchildren,  twin 
brothers  (Oscar  and  Oliver),  and  one  sister 
(Nona— Mrs.  Elmer  Heiser).  One  son  prede- 
ceased him.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sugar 
Creek  Church,  Wayland,  Iowa,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Hartzler,  Vernon  Gerig,  and  Simon  Gingerich. 
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ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


A blistering  attack  on  the  American  edu- 
cational system,  which  trains  women  to  be- 
come men's  competitors  rather  than  com- 
panions, was  made  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
by  Dr.  James  J.  Rue  at  the  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Catholic  Psycho- 
logical Association.  Dr.  Rue,  director  of  the 
St.  Thomas  More  Marriage  Clinic  in  Los 
Angeles  and  president  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Marriage  Counselors, 
blamed  the  skyrocketing  ration  of  divorce 
in  the  U.S.  and  marital  unhappiness  in  mil- 
lions of  homes  on  the  materialistic  concept 
of  a “part-time  wife”  instead  of  the  “old- 
fashioned  wife  and  mother,”  for  which  the 
present  educational  system  prepares  wom- 
en. “Psychologically  and  biologically,  a 
woman  is  destined  to  be  the  chalice  of  life, 
by  nature  dependent  on  man,  and  she  pre- 
fers to  be  protected,  loved,  and  accepted,  to 
conceive  and  rear  children  rather  than 
neurotically  pursue  a career  as  nurse,  artist, 
singer,  or  politician,”  Dr.  Rue  said. 

* * * 

In  the  first  four  days  of  his  Greater 
Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Crusade,  evangelist 
Billy  Graham  preached  to  some  66,700  per- 
sons, with  3,147  making  "decisions  for 
Christ.”  The  10-day  crusade  was  being  held 
at  Ak-Sar-Ben  Stadium,  normally  used  as  a 
racetrack.  Thus  it  was  the  first  major  cru- 
sade in  the  U.S.  to  be  held  at  a racetrack. 
In  his  Labor  Day  sermon  before  16,100,  Mr. 
Graham  warned  that  the  communists  are 
"just  waiting  until  we  get  soft  enough"  to 
take  over  the  U.S. 

It  was  his  strongest  sermon  of  the  Omaha 
crusade  on  what  he  regards  as  a trend  to- 
ward “moral  decadence.”  He  cited  “lying, 
cheating,  sexuality,  and  a breakdown  of  law 
and  order.”  He  noted  that  children  first 
rebel  against  their  parents,  then  against  the 
police,  and  the  final  step,  he  cautioned, 
might  be  rebellion  against  the  government. 

At  a press  conference,  Mr.  Graham  said 
he  believes  "extremist  elements"  are  endan- 
gering the  civil  rights  cause.  Some  people, 
he  said,  “are  not  interested  in  civil  rights 
but  in  national  disorder.”  In  answer  to  a 
question  whether  he  personally  would  take 
part  in  a peaceful  street  demonstration  for 
civil  rights,  he  said:  "I  have  felt  I should 
not  demonstrate  because  I’m  a preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  not  a social  reformer.” 

* * # 

Indications  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  will  result  in  a “mid- 
dle way”  position  between  unchangeable 
doctrinal  positions  and  radical  progressive 
changes  were  seen  in  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  by 
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a Lutheran  delegate-observer  at  the  con- 
clave. Dr.  Vilmos  Vajta,  director  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation's  Department 
of  Theology  for  eleven  years  who  this 
month  became  research  professor  of  the 
LWF’s  Foundation  for  Inter-Confessional 
Research  at  Strasbourg,  France,  said  it  is 
“evident"  that  Pope  Paul  VI  is  striving  for 
such  a “middle  way  compromise”  for  the 
church. 

Whatever  the  Council  outcome,  he  con- 
tinued, it  “will  greatly  affect  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  other  churches.”  The  theologian 
said  that  the  Catholic  Church,  through 
"new  scrutiny  of  the  Bible”  and  theological 
research  into  the  ancient  church,  is  experi- 
encing “Reformation  concerns.”  He  dis- 
counted, however,  the  contention  that  the 
church  is  listening  to  “the  voice  of  the 
Reformation.” 

* * * 

A campaign  started  by  Austrian  Catholic 
Bible  societies  last  year  to  place  a Bible  in 
every  hotel  room  of  the  country  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  A report  said  that 
more  than  4,000  hotel  bedrooms  now  have  a 
Bible  in  German  or  French— and  English 
versions  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 
According  to  the  report,  85  per  cent  of 
hotel  managers  contacted  agreed  to  place 
Bibles  in  hotel  rooms.  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  contributed  to 
the  year-long  campaign,  officials  of  the 
Catholic  societies  announced. 

* • * 

Women  may  be  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  the  following  denominations:  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Evangelical  United  Brethren, 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern) , Disciples 

of  Christ,  American  Baptist  Convention, 
and  United  Church  of  Christ.  (The  United 
Church  of  Canada  also  ordains  women.) 

* * » 

An  outdoor  dance  floor  has  been  added 
to  the  White  House.  It  is  set  out  in  a 
secluded  grove  where  Caroline  Kennedy 
used  to  have  her  swings,  playhouse,  and 
sandbox.  President  Johnson  loves  to  dance. 
* * * 

The  Daily  Leader,  Ltd.,  a company  in 
London  which  plans  to  launch  a daily  news- 
paper placing  emphasis  “on  the  good  in- 
stead of  the  evil,”  published  a prospectus 
offering  shares  at  $2.80  each.  Plans  for  the 
new  paper  were  first  announced  in  July, 
1963,  by  an  establishment  committee  which 


said  it  hoped  it  would  be  welcomed  by 
Jews,  Anglicans,  Free  Church  members,  and 
“all  men  and  women  of  goodwill.” 

The  paper,  it  was  announced,  will  be 
"wholly  committed  to  Christian  religion, 
maintaining  Christian  principles,  uphold- 
ing Christian  ideals,  emphasizing  the  good 
and  heroic  and  splendid  in  life,  and  under- 
lining the  duty  of  this  generation  to  defend 
the  Christian  tradition.” 

• * • 

The  world’s  largest  religious  journal  is 
Decision,  published  monthly  by  the  Billy 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association.  Now  pub- 
lished in  four  editions— English,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish— it  has  a total  circula- 
tion of  over  2,000,000.  It  is  surpassed  only 
by  a daily  devotional  publication,  The  Up- 
per Room,  which  has  a worldwide  circula- 
tion of  3,500,000. 

* * * 

Nine  new  congregations  were  started  in 

Canada  during  the  past  conference  year  by 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church:  four  in 
Saskatchewan,  two  in  Ontario,  and  one 

each  in  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia. 

# # * 

Alberta  has  banned  160  magazines.  Most 
of  the  banned  publications  are  not  of  the 
"girlie”  type  but  men’s  “adventure”  maga- 
zines featuring  violence,  sex,  and  obscene 
advertising.  Also  banned  were  love  confes- 
sion magazines  directed  to  teen-agers.  The 
seven-member  Advisory  Board  for  Objec- 
tionable Publications  must  be  unanimous 
before  a magazine  can  be  banned. 

* * • 

Growth  of  evangelical  churches  in  Africa 
is  said  to  be  due  to  their  emphasis  on  three 
things:  the  Bible,  Bible  schools,  and  vernac- 
ular translations.  Their  weakest  impact  has 
been  among  the  educated.  Even  some  of 
those  once  influenced  by  Christianity  are 
tending  to  fall  away.  Some  of  this  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  church’s  general  lack  of  con- 
cern for  social  problems  that  are  breaking 
Africa's  back. 

* * # 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  last 
year  had  26,185  fewer  baptisms  and  20,491 
fewer  transfers  for  a total  of  46,676  fewer 
additions.  More  than  500  Baptist  churches 
in  North  Carolina  did  not  report  a single 
baptism. 

* * * 

Moody  Bible  Institute  has  announced 
that  it  will  no  longer  carry  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Reformation  Hour  (Dr.  Carl  Mclntire, 
speaker)  over  its  Chicago  radio  station, 
WMBI. 
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These  narrow  streets 
Have  little  changed 
While  centuries  walked  by. 
And  human  hearts 
Are  still  the  same, 

Though  different  voices  cry. 

-D. 
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The  Call  to  Africa 

By  Paul  Gingrich 

To  be  alive  is  wonderful,  especially  in  our  day. 

But  to  be  alive  as  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ultimate  of  what 
we  could  expect  or  hope  for  in  this  tremendous  day  of  life.  In  II  Cor. 
4:5  we  have  the  verse,  “For  what  we  preach  is  not  ourselves,  but  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord,  with  ourselves  as  your  servants  for  Jesus’  sake”  (RSV). 

I would  tell  you  of  the  hospitals  and  the  clinics  and  the  schools  in 
Ethiopia,  Tanganyika,  and  Somalia,  and  perhaps  even  dip  over  into  the 
Sudan  a bit.  I could  give  you  a running  account  of  what  we  are  doing, 
but  I have  chosen  purposely  not  to  do  this  because  in  doing  this  I think 
I would  bolster  you  as  a church  so  that  you  can  get  the  feeling  that  if 
souls  aren’t  being  won  here  at  least  there  they  are.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  church  around  the  world  is  much  the  same  and  the  church  around 
the  world  is  made  up  of  servants  and  disciples. 

We  as  Westerners  and  especially  Western  Christians  know  little 
about  servanthood.  It  is  amazing  how  we  can  take  ourselves  for  granted. 
A servant  image  for  us  is  difficult  because  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
power  image— the  power  image  of  one  of  the  major  states  of  the  world. 
To  become  servants  in  this  present  structure  is  no  small  task,  but  to  be 
called  to  anything  less  than  this  as  a church  is  too  little. 

The  years  that  have  passed  have  been  written  in  history.  We  have 
come  to  know  that  what  has  been  described  as  a dark  continent  was 
known  as  a dark  continent  because  there  was  a great  deal  of  darkness 
in  us.  But  the  continent  itself  was  not  so  dark  as  the  darkness  that 
existed  in  our  own  hearts.  Thirty-five  new  nations  have  sprung  into 
being  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  has  radically  changed  history.  We 
have  looked  at  the  situation  again.  The  other  morning  my  roommate, 
the  secretary  for  personnel  services,  pulled  his  arm  out  from  under  the 
downy  sheet  and  looked  at  his  watch.  Then  he  got  out  of  bed  and  got 
his  glasses  and  looked  at  it  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  as  a church.  We  have  looked  at  the  world 
situation  and  we  have  jumped  out  of  bed  and  we  are  looking  at  it 
again.  The  time  clock  of  the  world  perhaps  reads  differently  than  we 
had  expected  at  first  glance. 

Something  has  happened  in  the  world,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure 
when  it  happened.  (Continued  on  page  884) 
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Redland  Camp  Chapel,  Homestead,  Fla., 
is  a new  member  of  the  Every-Home-Plan 
for  the  Gospel  Herald. 

John  Smucker,  New  York  City,  at  Neffs- 
ville.  Pa.,  Oct.  18. 

Harvest  Home  Service,  at  Sunnyside,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Nov.  22.  Speakers  are  Clayton 
Keener,  Refton,  Pa.,  Roy  H.  Newswanger, 
Chester,  Pa.,  Paul  H.  Gochnauer,  Rohrers- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Abram  Charles,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Stewardship  Conference  at  Bossier’s, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  with  Milo  Kauffman, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Nov.  7,  8. 

Urie  Bender,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  a mission 
day  emphasis,  Nov.  1,  at  Inlet,  Morenci, 
Mich. 

Indiana  - Michigan  Winter  Ministers’ 
meeting,  Dec.  1,  2,  at  Bonneyville  Men- 
nonite  Chapel,  Bristol,  Ind. 

Elmer  Miller,  Argentina,  at  North  Scott- 
dale  and  Kingview  churches,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Nov.  8. 

Ernest  Reisinger,  Carlisle,  N.J.,  in  a 
Christian  Life  Conference,  at  Faith,  Ox- 
ford, N.J.,  Oct.  24,  25. 

Fall  ministerial  conference,  Oct.  22,  23, 
at  the  Biehn  Church,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Guest  speakers  will  be  C.  F.  Bishop,  Goshen 
College,  and  Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen  Col- 
lege Biblical  Seminary,  both  of  Goshen, 
Ind.  A new  feature  of  this  conference  will 
be  a session  for  pastors’  wives. 

Arnold  Cressman,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  a 
teachers’  training  series  at  Beaverdam, 
Corry,  Pa.,  Nov.  2-6. 

Norman  Kraus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Ralp 
Malin,  Malvern,  Pa.,  in  a Sunday-school 
meeting,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Oct.  11. 

Howard  Zehr,  Hesston,  Kans.,  in  a Chris- 
tian Life  series  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa„  Oct. 
25-28. 

Virgil  Vogt,  Evanston,  111.,  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Nov.  8. 

Harvest  meeting,  Oct.  17  p.m.,  and  all-day 
Bible  meeting,  Oct.  18,  at  Hershey,  York, 
Pa. 

Approximately  800  women  and  girls  at- 
tended the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Women’s  and 
Girls’  Service  Auxiliary,  Oct.  3,  at  the 
Smithville,  High  School,  Smithville,  Ohio. 
Helen  Alderfer,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  served  as  a 
guest  speaker. 

Howard  Charles,  Goshen,  Ind.,  served  in 
a series  of  Bible  studies,  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  2, 
in  various  churches  in  the  Buhler,  Kans., 
area. 

Harvest  and  Bible  meeting  at  Hammer 
Creek,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  11.  Speakers 
were  Melvin  Delp,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
T.  E.  Schrock,  Clarksville,  Mich. 

Virgil  M.  Gerig,  Pandora,  Ohio,  at  Oak 
Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio,  his  former  pas- 
torate, Oct.  11. 


John  E.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is  presently 
teaching  “Studies  in  Revelation”  at  the 
Worcester,  Pa.,  congregation. 

Michael  Shenk,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  speak- 
er for  religious  life  week  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Oct.  5-10. 

Special  services  commemorating  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  the  ordination  of  Bro.  C.  A. 
Graybill  was  held  at  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  11.  Bro.  Graybill 
was  ordained  at  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 
1914.  He  began  serving  as  pastor  of  the 
Martinsburg  congregation  in  April,  1918. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  War- 
wick River,  Denbigh,  Va.;  eleven  at  New 
Holland,  Pa.;  three  at  New  Providence,  Pa.; 
six  at  Hawkesville,  Ont. 

The  first  fall  Women’s  Retreat  at  Laurel- 
ville  Church  Center  is  scheduled  for  Oct. 
23-25.  Ella  May  Miller,  director  of  the 
“Heart  to  Heart"  radio  broadcast,  will  lead 
the  retreat,  discussing  the  theme,  “Woman 
in  a Changing  Culture.”  Another  Women’s 
Retreat  will  be  held  Nov.  13-15,  led  by 
Abigail  Randolph,  who  is  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Worship  of  The  Upper 
Room,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Reservations 
should  be  sent  to  Laurelville  Church  Cen- 
ter, Route  2,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Ella  May  Miller,  “Heart  to  Heart”  wom- 
en’s broadcast  speaker,  will  speak  at  the 
following  Michigan  churches:  Oct.  31, 

Petoskey;  Nov.  1,  Wildwood,  Curtis;  Nov. 
2,  Wayside,  Brimley;  Nov.  3,  Fairview;  Nov. 
4,  Riverside,  Au  Gres;  Nov.  5,  White  Cloud; 
Nov.  6,  Bowne,  Clarksville;  Nov.  7,  South 
Flint,  Flint;  Nov.  8,  10:00  a.m.,  Grace 
Chapel,  Saginaw;  Nov.  8,  11:00  a.m.,  Ninth 
Street,  Saginaw;  and  Nov.  8,  7:30  p.m. 
Pigeon  River,  Pigeon. 

Dwight  E.  Weldy,  of  the  department  of 
music  of  Goshen  College,  announced  the 
names  of  62  persons  selected  to  sing  in  the 
Goshen  College  A Cappella  Choir,  the  col- 
lege’s touring  chorus. 

Students  at  Goshen  College  competed 
with  each  other  in  tryouts  before  the  selec- 
tions were  made. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  the  A Cappella 
Choir  to  tour  Michigan,  Ontario,  Western 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  during 
the  1965  Easter  recess. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  25,  an  important  event 
takes  place  at  Conrad  Grebel  College.  At 
4:00  p.m.  in  the  college  chapel,  the  college 
building  will  be  dedicated.  Between  5:00 
p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  visitors  will  be  able  to 
view  the  building  with  its  facilities.  A light 
lunch  will  be  served  in  the  dining  hall  at 
about  5:30  p.m.  At  7:30  p.m.  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President,  Dr.  J.  Winfield  Fretz, 
and  of  the  Chaplain,  Dr.  Walter  Klaassen, 
will  take  place.  This  meeting  will  be  in  the 
Arts  Theatre  of  the  University  of  Waterloo. 
The  Inaugural  Address  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Carl  Kreider  of  Goshen  College. 

(Continued  on  page  900) 
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$ EDITORIAL 

Please  Read  the  Instructions 

Guest  Editorial 


“When  everything  else  fails,  read  the 
instructions.” 

How  often  have  we  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  operate  a new  device,  endeav- 
ored to  assemble  a model  airplane,  or 
attempted  to  complete  an  application 
only  to  be  embarrassed  by  someone 
pointing  to  the  instructions.  We  dis- 
cover that  we  have  omitted  some  very 
important  steps. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  currently 
engaged  in  a stewardship  emphasis.  Our 
leaders  are  concerned  because  our  giv- 
ing is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  world.  Our  missionaries  want  to 
expand  their  program,  but  the  mission 
boards  lack  funds.  Our  schools  are  over- 
crowded, but  they  are  hampered  in 
their  expansion  because  money  is  not 
readily  available.  The  physical  needs 
of  our  world  are  increasing,  yet  there 
is  so  little  help  forthcoming. 

The  efficiency  expert  would  advise 
an  all-out  campaign  for  funds.  Use  gim- 
micks, promotional  stunts,  and  pressure 
tactics.  Thank  God,  our  leaders  are 
wise  in  that  they  are  calling  the  church 
to  again  “read  the  instructions.” 
Throughout  the  coming  year  study  con- 
ferences are  being  planned  where  in- 
dividuals will  come  face  to  face  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  regarding 
stewardship.  Our  church  papers  are 
already  setting  the  pace  with  articles 
that  center  our  thinking  on  the  clear 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  the  reason  we  have  respond- 
ed so  poorly  in  our  giving  is  that  we 
have  failed  to  read  what  God  has  to  say 
to  us.  Many  times  we  have  felt  that  our 
responsibility  ended  with  the  placing  of 
a dollar  on  the  offering  plate  each  Sun- 
day. But  our  writers  are  reminding  us 
that  God’s  Word  teaches  total  commit- 
ment, beginning  first  with  a dedication 
of  ourselves  to  God  as  stewards  of  the 
Gospel. 

“Reading  the  instructions”  is  good, 
study  conferences  are  needed,  but  let 
us  remember  that  reading  the  instruc- 


tions implies  that  we  will  also  follow 
them.  James  very  pointedly  says,  “Who- 
ever knows  what  is  right  to  do  and 
fails  to  do  it,  for  him  it  is  sin”  (RSV). 

—Vernon  Leis. 

Good  News — 64 

I 

Tulsa  Tribune  editor  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  says  that  our  private  and  public 
immorality  as  a nation  is  due  to  pro- 
gressive education  and  misuse  of  mass 
media.  Malcolm  X,  a Black  Muslim 
leader,  writes  disparagingly  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  the  sterile  faith  he  has 
observed  in  many  Christians,  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  race  relations. 
Senator  Goldwater  makes  an  issue  of 
our  public  immorality  and  lays  respon- 
sibility for  it  on  federal  usurpation  of 
individual  responsibility. 

At  the  same  time  a small  group  of 
Christians  emphasizes  that  being  Chris- 
tian means  being  “stewards  of  the  Gos- 
pel.” Is  there  any  relation  between 
these  diverse  and  scattered  events  of 
early  fall,  1964? 

I think  there  is.  In  looking  at  our  own 
and  our  world  situation,  a newspaper- 
man, a Black  Muslim  leader,  a presi- 
dential candidate,  and  missions  leaders 
ol  the  Mennonite  Church  are  pointing 
to  what  they  think  are  causes  of  some  of 
our  society’s  most  serious  problems  and 
what  will  cure  them.  What  will? 

The  causes  are  deep  and  complex- 
just  as  complex  as  the  human  heart  can 
make  them.  Man  does  have  less  control 
over  his  behavior  than  we  have  liked 
to  think.  The  "accidents  of  his  birth” 
are  factors  beyond  his  personal  control. 
Like  where  he  was  bom,  what  kind  of 
family  or  society  or  age  he  was  born 
into.  Our  mass  media  and  our  federal 
government  undoubtedly  also  limit  sig- 
nificantly our  control  over  our  own 
lives.  So  do  a lot  of  other  economic  and 
social  forces  that  play  upon  us. 


It  may  even  be  healthy  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  not  being  in  control  of  one’s 
own  life  is  also  Scriptural.  Jesus  blamed 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  for  laying  bur- 
dens on  the  people  of  their  day  and  re- 
fusing to  help  them.  He  said  they 
refused  both  to  go  into  the  kingdom 
themselves  and  to  permit  other  people 
to  go  in.  As  religious  leaders  they  shared 
responsibility  for  people  being  kept  out 
of  the  kingdom. 

Nor  can  man  save  himself.  Except 
the  Spirit  move  him,  he  cannot  be 
saved.  He  cannot  be  forgiven  unless 
God  forgives  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  God  cannot  save 
man  against  man’s  own  will.  Man  must 
participate.  He  must  want  new  light 
and  perspective;  he  must  desire  to 
escape  the  chains;  he  must  respond  to 
the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  always  waiting 
and  drawing  man.  Jesus  said,  “And  I, 
if  I be  lifted  up,  . . . will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.” 

And  this  is  where  the  good  news 
comes  in.  What  kind  of  Gospel  do  we 
have?  Does  it  have  the  blessing  and 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  draw  men?  Or  is 
it  our  (human)  “gospel”?  Have  we  ex- 
perienced the  Spirit  working  in  our 
lives  independently  of  our  own  wishes 
or  conscious  intention?  Do  our  lives 
and  our  words  “lift  up”  Jesus? 

We  cannot  be  stewards  of  something 
we  have  not  received.  Only  as  the  Gos- 
pel becomes  good  news  for  us  personal- 
ly can  we  share  it  with  others.  Perhaps 
we  have  started  at  the  wrong  place.  We 
have  begun  by  assuming  that  we  are 
“Stewards  of  the  Gospel.”  Maybe  we 
should  ask,  “Have  we  heard  (do  we 
know)  the  good  news,  the  Jesus  of  Cal- 
vary and  the  empty  tomb?  Does  His 
Spirit  control  our  lives?” 

Until  we  can  answer  those  questions 
positively,  even  as  we  confess  our  woe- 
ful inadequacy,  we  are  in  no  position 
to  be  stewards.  Perhaps,  though,  we  may 
discover  that  our  inadequacy  cannot  be 
changed  until  we  begin  exercising  our 
stewardship. 

If  our  1964  studies  and  talk  of  stew- 
ardship and  our  Missions  Week  efforts 
can  help  us  to  exercise  our  stewardship 
of  the  Gospel  personally,  they  will  have 
fulfilled  a significant  role.  God  grant 
His  blessing  that  it  may  be  so.— N. 
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Something  has  happened  in  the  world,  hut  we  are  not  quite  sure  when 
it  happened. 

The  Call  to  Africa 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


The  years  that  are  written  in  history  are 
now  being  read  by  a new  Africa.  Fifty  mil- 
lion of  their  people  were  taken  into  cap- 
tivity and  into  slavery  by  the  Christian 
European.  To  this  we  have  no  rebuttal. 
But  we  do  wish  that  they  couldn’t  read. 
Suddenly  we  wish  that  we  hadn’t  taught 
them  to  read  because  now  they  are  reading 
this.  They  can  read  now  because  mission- 
aries in  the  past  have  been  faithful— faithful 
to  teach  the  African  this  very  fundamental 
part.  The  paradox  of  it  is  that  having 
learned  to  read  he  has  turned  on  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

The  African  hates  the  Christian  mission 
and  all  that  it  represents.  Today  the  name 
“mission"  is  taboo,  and  no  one  would  in- 
tentionally give  that  name  to  any  cause  in 
Africa.  We  have  looked  down  our  nose  at 
the  African,  and  we  have  been  snatching 
him  in  pity  from  sin  and  the  grave.  He 
has  resented  it  deeply. 

These  feelings  run  deep,  but  there  is 
hope  in  the  fact  that  the  African  can  for- 
give. The  African  warms  to  fellowship 
when  it  is  sincere,  and  we  are  taught  a 
dimension  of  fellowship  as  a church  that 
without  him  we  would  never  have  known. 
I believe  the  day  is  coming  when  he  is  go- 
ing to  teach  us  yet  another  dimension  in 
fellowship  if  we  are  ready  to  listen  and 
willing  to  hear. 

If  feelings  run  deep  for  the  African,  his 
aspirations  run  higher.  African  aspirations 
today  run  at  a level  that  we  have  never 
seen  before.  He  wants  to  conquer  poverty, 
illiteracy,  hunger,  and  he  wants  to  do  it  in 
his  generation.  But  there  is  frightening 
potential  in  that  aspiration,  described  well 
by  J.  Wallace  Hamilton  in  his  book,  The 
Thunder  of  Bare  Feet.  Africa  is  beginning 
to  march,  and  the  thunder  of  bare  feet  is 
all  around  us.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
western  minority  on  an  island  of  plenty. 
In  order  to  protect  ourselves  we  have  in- 
vented some  labels  for  this  continent,  this 
Africa  which  is  aspiring  to  a better  life,  this 
agitator.  And  we  have  labeled  him  “com- 
munist"—the  most  substantial  label  we  can 
lay  on  him.  He  is  not  a communist;  he  just 
wants  a better  life.  He  just  wants  that 
which  is  necessary  to  make  life  bearable. 


Paul  Gingrich,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  East  Africa,  has 
returned  for  his  third  five-year  term  to  Africa.  He 
is  now  serving  for  one  year  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
after  which  he  plans  to  return  to  his  former  field 
of  Ethiopia.  This  article  is  a condensation  of  a 
message  given  at  the  1964  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 


This  is  his  aspiration  and  it  is  a completely 
legitimate  aspiration. 

We  say  Africa  has  been  listening  to  com- 
munist propaganda.  Do  you  really  know 
what  propaganda  he  has  been  listening  to? 
He  has  been  seeing  the  movies,  magazines, 
and  the  radio.  He  has  been  listening  to  all 
of  these  and  he  has  come  to  see  the  West, 
the  island  of  plenty  that  we  are  sitting  on. 
He  has  come  to  desire  this.  It  is  not  there- 
fore the  communist  that  is  causing  the 
African  to  rise;  it  is  the  West.  It  is  our- 
selves right  here  with  our  $2,500  per  capita 
income  per  year  to  his  $75  per  year. 

Ugly  American  Hinders  Missions 

This  distortion  has  dangerously  undercut 
the  Christian  image.  The  African  now  feels 
we  are  trying  to  keep  him  subjugated  so 
that  we  can  be  his  master.  This  is  the  way 
he  has  interpreted  Christianity. 

On  May  8 the  Reporter  magazine  (a 
moderate  magazine  in  Africa)  printed  an 
article,  “Africa  Has  Matured.”  “Both  sides 
(i.e.,  east  and  west),”  it  reads,  "must  now 
realize  that  there  is  such  a thing  every  bit 
as  clever,  every  bit  as  determined,  every  bit 
as  watchful  as  a dispassionate  African  mind. 
Alignment  has  been  rejected  and  align- 
ment will  never  be  enforced.  The  countries 
of  East  Africa  have  come  to  independence 
through  historical  circumstances. 

“As  guardians  of  the  most  essential  hu- 
man values  these  spring  from  the  fact  of 
massive  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  hunger  and 
the  craving  that  men  have  to  overcome 
these  evils  and  enjoy  a fuller  life.  Actions 
and  arguments  of  the  cold  war  do  not  in- 
spire envy  or  glorification.  Rather  do  they 
cause  resentment  that  so  much  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  wealth  and  the  effort  of 
the  self-appointed  civilized  world  is  allotted 
to  and  locked  up  in  all  the  apparatus  and 
contrivances  of  pointless  power.” 

Fear  Versus  Hope 

“In  Washington  and  Moscow  there  are 
men  who  sit  in  fear  behind  vast  electronic 
machines  abscessed  with  the  destruction  of 
mankind.”  In  East  Africa  today  there  are 
men  who  live  in  hope. 

The  African  then  sees  his  position  today 
in  history  as  a guardian  of  humanity.  This 
is  an  aspiration  which  we  would  hardly 
dare  to  rise  to  nor  could  we  rise  to  with  all 
of  our  armaments.  This  is  likely  one  of  the 
most  strategic  things  that  is  happening  in 
the  world;  this  awareness  by  the  African  of 
his  potential  has  brought  him  to  an  aware- 
ness or  rather  a renaissance  in  an  indige- 


Our  Readers  Say — 

“Faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you,  who  also 
will  do  it”  (I  Thess.  5:24).  Much  too  long  I 
have  waited  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  work  as  editor.  This  is  a great  re- 
sponsibility and  I am  sure  that  the  seriousness 
of  it  occupies  a good  deal  of  your  time.  May 
God  give  you  grace  and  strength  for  each  day 
and  wisdom  to  follow  His  will  continually. 

To  the  readers  I would  like  to  say:  The 
editor  deserves  our  prayers  and  support  for 
his  efforts  to  make  the  Gospel  Herald  more 
than  just  another  paper  that  comes  to  our 
homes.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  editorials 
and  articles  that  are  appearing  without  sensing 
his  concern  to  serve  as  a conscience  to  the 
church  at  large. 

The  doctrinal  series  are  vital  to  us  as  a 
church.  Further  study  on  these  and  a sincere 
desire  on  our  part  to  respond  can  have  a telling 
effect  on  our  church  life. 

David  Helmuth’s  article,  “What  Are  We 
Saying?”  (Sept.  15  issue),  contains  much  that 
has  needed  saying.  It  seems  that  much  of  the 
present  discourse  on  the  race  issue  leaves  one 
somewhat  confused  and  dissatisfied.  The  re- 
peated statement,  “There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween races  and  colors,”  is  a half-truth.  The 
Bible  is  very  clear  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  sight  of  God  when  it  comes  to  salvation. 
This  1 do  not  question.  I would  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  a difference  in  people,  in  opin- 
ion, in  race,  in  color,  etc. 

Think  with  me  for  one  moment  on  Rom. 
9:17:  "For  the  scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh, 
Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I raised  thee 
up,  that  I might  shew  my  power  in  thee,  and 
that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth.”  Each  of  us  would  admit  that 
there  was  a decided  difference  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Egyptians.  This  is  what 
caused  all  the  trouble.  What  I want  to  say  is 
that  there  is  a purpose  in  the  present  racial 
conflict  that  we  may  not  understand.  I do 
believe  that  the  judgment  of  God  will  rest 
heavily  on  us  as  a church  because  we  have 
failed  to  give  a purposeful  testimony  to  a world 
torn  by  hate  and  division.  . . . 

Christianity  is  superior  because  it  takes  into 
account  the  differences  that  may  divide  men 
and  rises  above  these  differences.  Jesus  did  not 
seek  out  the  Samaritan  woman  to  show  His 
lack  of  prejudice  but  rather  because  here  was 
one  who  needed  Him.  Proper  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ  will  provide  purpose  whereby  we  deal 
with  others,  not  on  the  basis  of  their  race, 
color,  social  standing,  but  on  the  basis  of  their 
standing  before  God.  . . .—Jesse  Yoder,  Green- 
wood, Del. 

* • • 

The  Gospel  Herald  is  supposed  to  be  a re- 
ligious weekly  paper.  But  according  to  “Twin- 
kle, Twinkle,  Little  Star”  it  is  nothing  but  a 
scientific  paper.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  a re- 
ligious paper,  make  it  one!— Joseph  D.  Miller, 
Belleville,  Pa. 


nous  culture.  Many  values  of  the  indige- 
nous culture  were  destroyed  by  a western- 
oriented  church.  We  have  been  superior 
and  our  Christianity  has  rung  with  the 
nationalistic  center.  But  this  myth  of  west- 
ern superiority  has  been  exploded  and 
western  religion  with  it. 

One  of  the  great  calls  to  the  church  to- 
day is  to  recognize  that  we  have  been 
wrong,  that  we  have  destroyed  values  be- 

(Continued  on  page  898) 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  46 

Christ’s  Coming  Again 

By  Paul  Erb 


That  Christ  is  coming  again  is,  we  are 
told,  the  “blessed  hope”  of  God’s  people. 
Titus  2:13. 

The  first  coming  of  Christ  brought  to  a 
close  a long  period  of  hope  and  of  waiting. 
God  had  promised  that  He  would  send  a 
Messiah  Redeemer.  For  centuries  God’s 
people,  amid  falling  institutions  and  decay- 
ing empires,  looked  forward  in  hope  to  the 
fulfillment  of  that  promise.  Finally  He 
came,  the  Son  of  God  sent  to  reveal  God’s 
purposes  of  redemption  and  to  accomplish 
the  divine  salvation  in  the  life  which  He 
lived,  the  death  which  He  died,  and  the 
glorious  victory  of  His  resurrection. 

The  New  Testament  Looks  Backward 

The  perspective  of  the  New  Testament 
looks  back  to  those  great  events  of  Christ’s 
incarnational  ministry.  This  was  the  cli- 
mactic time  of  history.  There  was  a once- 
for-all  character  to  these  events.  What 
happened  had  never  happened  before  and 
would  never  happen  again.  God’s  people 
today  look  back  to  that  focal  point  of  his- 
tory as,  before  Christ’s  coming,  they  looked 
forward  to  it. 

The  New  Testament  Looks  Forward 

But  the  perspective  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment also  looks  forward.  Promise  is  a key 
word  of  the  New  Testament.  Here  is  a 
book  that  looks  two  ways  at  the  same  time: 
back  to  what  has  been  done,  and  forward 
to  what  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  church  be- 
lieves in  what  God  accomplished  in  those 
great  days  of  prophetic  fulfillment,  but  it 
also  lives  in  the  hope  of  the  consummation 
of  all  things  which  God  has  promised. 

The  promise  lies  everywhere  before  us  in 
the  New  Testament.  Every  writer  contrib- 
utes to  it;  almost  every  page  repeats  the 
promise.  Here  are  a few  of  the  plainest 
statements:  "I  will  come  again,  and  receive 
you  unto  myself”  (John  14:3).  "This  same 
Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  . . .”  (Acts  1:11).  “The 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a shout”  (I  Thess.  4:16).  "Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  sec- 
ond time  without  sin  unto  salvation”  (Heb. 
9:28).  “Behold,  I come  quickly”  (Rev.  22:7). 

An  Important  Doctrine 

Christ’s  coming  again  is  an  important 
Christian  doctrine.  Eschatology  (the  doc- 


Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  former  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald,  and  author  of  a number  of  books,  including 
The  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 


trine  of  last  things)  is  not  an  elective  to  be 
chosen  by  those  who  have  a taste  for  “that 
sort  of  thing.”  It  is  a required  subject  in 
any  study  of  Bible  doctrine.  For  every- 
thing is  left  at  loose  ends  unless  we  know 
what  the  end  shall  be.  A doctrine  of  Christ 
without  a doctrine  of  the  end  of  all  things 
is  like  a ladder  which  leads  only  to  an 
empty  void. 

The  coming  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
eschatological  future.  He  must  come  be- 
fore there  can  be  a resurrection  or  a judg- 
ment. He  must  come  before  the  perfection 
of  His  kingdom  can  be  realized.  He  must 
come  to  bring  salvation  and  redemption  to 
their  fullness  and  completion.  He  must 
come  to  destroy  the  Antichrist,  to  defeat 
Satan  and  all  his  works.  He  must  come  to 
put  down  death,  the  last  enemy.  He  is  the 
program  Maker,  and  the  program  of  the 
end  event  will  be  His. 

The  First  and  the  Last 

The  Christ  of  Revelation  says  He  is  both 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  The  drama  of  redemption, 
begun  in  promise  and  coming  to  its  tri- 
umphant climax  in  the  Bethlehem,  Calvary, 
and  Easter  events,  must  go  on  to  its  glorious 
consummation.  This  historic  drama  must 
reach  a culmination  which  is  also  historic, 
an  event  as  surely  as  those  others  were 
events.  What  has  been  begun  must  and 
will  be  finished. 

How  We  Know 

Our  only  way  of  knowing  anything  about 
the  coming  again  is  through  what  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Word  of  God.  What  is  told 
us  we  must  firmly  believe.  Where  God’s 
Word  is  silent,  we  must  not  speculate.  We 
can  ask  many  questions  to  which  God  has 
not  given  us  the  answer.  We  do  not  know 
When  Christ  is  coming,  although  many  peo- 
ple have  set  dates,  only  to  be  proved  wrong. 
We  know  only  a little  about  how  He  is 
coming,  although  many  have  written  vol- 
umes as  their  imaginations  ran  wild  in  de- 
scribing the  last  great  day. 

All  that  we  need  to  know  God  has  told 
us;  what  He  has  not  told  us  we  ought  not 


try  to  supply.  Long  ago  Wild  warned  about 
the  prophetic  dentists  who  put  false  teeth 
in  the  mouth  of  prophecy.  The  fact  that 
He  is  coming  is  more  important  than  how 
or  when  He  is  coming.  Let  us  beware  lest 
when  He  comes  we  should  be  embarrassed 
because  our  how  is  not  His  how. 

How  We  Wait 

Like  the  early  church,  we  “wait  for  his 
Son  from  heaven”  (I  Thess.  1:10).  The 
church  is  a waiting  church;  this  is  its  nor- 
mal attitude.  Since  we  do  not  know  when 
our  Lord  is  coming,  we  are  told  to  be  al- 
ways watchful.  We  are  “like  unto  men  look- 
ing for  their  lord”  (Luke  12:36,  ASV).  We 
live  “soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  world”  (Titus  2:12). 

We  do  not  become  so  involved  in  the 
world  which  is  passing  away  that  we  will  be 
involved  in  its  ruin.  We  are  listening  for 
the  instantaneous  order  to  leave  it  all  be- 
hind. We  already  belong  to  the  age  which 
is  to  come,  and  we  do  not  act  as  though  we 
belong  to  the  age  which  is  to  be  destroyed. 
The  impending  coming  of  Christ  is  one  of 
the  chief  incentives  to  holy  living. 

We  also  wait  in  active  service.  The 
Parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt.  25:14-30) 
shows  that  the  interim  until  He  comes  is  to 
be  filled  with  faithful  use  of  the  gifts  and 
the  opportunities  granted  us.  There  is  work 
to  be  done,  and  we  are  responsible  to  do  it. 
Because  the  time  may  be  short,  our  labors 
must  be  prompt  and  strenuous.  The  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel  is  our  chief  task. 
Since  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  every 
nation  is  one  of  the  clearest  signs  of  the 
approaching  end,  we  may  be  sure  that, 
since  He  has  not  yet  come,  the  assignment 
is  not  completed. 

And  we  wait  for  Him  in  certain  hope. 
Christian  hope,  this  hope  of  His  advent,  is 
not  mere  wish  or  desire.  It  is  something 
that  is  “dead  sure.”  We  hold  the  unshak- 
able assurance  that  what  God  promised,  He 
will  perform.  In  fact.  He  is  already  per- 
forming it.  We  have  seen  how  the  coming 
again  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  first 
coming.  What  God  has  already  done  is 
assurance  of  what  He  will  yet  do.  We  are 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  something 
surely  and  gloriously  begun.  So  surely  and 
so  gloriously  will  it  end. 

This  is  the  hope  that  holds  the  believer 
above  the  pessimism  and  despair  that  marks 
our  age.  Our  hope  is  not  in  what  time  may 
bring  us.  It  is  rather  in  the  One  who  is 
coming.  “Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev. 
22:20). 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

There  is  no  Bible  warrant  for  teaching  that  a man  will  be  able,  whensoever  he 
chooses,  throughout  the  ages,  to  turn  back  to  God.  Every  man  has  his  own  probation, 
and  his  own  opportunity,  and  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  holds  the  balances  with  infinite 
precision.  Whosoever  stubbornly  refuses  to  submit  himself  to  God  in  the  day  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  repeatedly,  finds  at  last  that  his  own  decision  has  become  his  destiny. 

G.  Campbell  Morgan  in  The  Analyzed  Bible  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.) 
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Nurture 

Lookout 

How  the  Cows 
Come  Home 

S.  F.  Coffman  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
old  mountaineer  who  leaned  on  the  barn- 
yard fence  and  watched  the  cows  come 
home.  I can  see  “Daddy”  Coffman  standing 
up  front  in  the  large  west  classroom  at 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School  waiting 
for  the  last  of  the  stragglers  to  gather  in 
for  the  final  music  period  of  the  week.  He 
would  begin  the  story:  “Zeke  told  how  the 
cows  came  home.  He  said,  ‘They  come  in, 
one  together,  one  together,  one  together, 
one  together,  then  the  last  three,  they  come 
by  theirselves.’  ” 

I think  Bro.  Coffman  was  glad  to  see  the 
young  people  join  his  music  class  even 
when  some  of  them,  like  Zeke’s  cows,  came 
late.  The  theme,  "Teaching  for  Mission,” 
came  home  to  many  at  the  recent  Sunday 
School  Convention  at  Harrisonburg.  It  be- 
came the  settled  conviction  of  many  who 
attended  that  our  teaching  must  strongly 
undergird  all  of  us  in  our  mission  to  the 
world.  They  were  convinced  that  our  nur- 
ture must  be  characterized  by  a relevancy 
that  puts  an  urgent  purpose  into  every 
minute  of  teaching— a purpose  which  looks 


to  an  immediate  use  in  mission  of  what  is 
learned. 

But  to  many  among  us  this  message,  this 
new  stance  in  Christian  education,  has  not 
yet  come  home.  I think  it  will.  It  will  take 
time.  It  will  need  to  find  practical  ways  of 
expressing  itself.  It  may  be  years  before 
some  Sunday-school  teachers  will  think  of 
their  class  period  as  a briefing  time  for  the 
gathered  group  just  ahead  of  their  face  to 
face  encounter  with  the  enemy  on  various 
fronts.  This  is  teaching  for  mission.  It  is 
a Biblical,  Anabaptist  viewpoint  of  Chris- 
tian education  that  just  must  come  home  to 
all  of  us  if  we  are  to  be  a church  in  mission 
for  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Now,  if  I may  switch  the  figure  a bit,  one 
of  the  ways  to  help  the  cows  to  come  home 
is  to  promise  them  something  to  chew  on 
when  they  get  there.  I would  propose  that 
people  in  our  congregations,  everywhere, 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  chew  on  the 
new  leadership  training  text  by  Paul  M. 
Lederach.  It  is  the  second  in  a series  of  six 
courses.  Learning  to  Teach  is  its  title.  This 
book  begins  with  a chapter  on  the  “teach- 
ing for  mission”  emphasis.  A basic  assump- 
tion in  the  book  is  that  Christian  education 
undergirds  the  church  in  its  mission  to  and 
in  the  world. 

January  and  February  are  the  months 
ordinarily  used  for  ten  sessions  of  leader- 
ship training.  Could  you  give  some  per- 
sonal encouragement  to  your  pastor  and 
Sunday-school  superintendent  so  this  course 
will  be  given  full  consideration  in  next 
year’s  program?  —Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Conestoga 


The  Conestoga  Church  is  located  on  Route  23  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Morgantown 
(Pa.)  interchange  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  In  1760  the  first  permanent  Amish  Mennonite 
congregation  in  America  was  organized  in  this  vicinity  by  those  who  came  as  refugees  from 
northern  Berks  County,  where  they  suffered  intensely  from  the  Indians. 

The  present  congregation  was  organized  in  1877.  The  first  building  was  erected  on  this 
site  in  1882,  and  an  annex  was  added  in  1910.  In  1923  a new  building  was  built,  and  in  1948 
it  was  remodeled  and  enlarged. 

Presently,  out  of  a membership  of  305,  the  congregation  has  relief  or  mission  workers  serv- 
ing in  six  foreign  countries,  and  a number  serving  in  VS  and  I-W.  The  present  bishop  is  Ira 
Kurtz;  deacon  is  Roy  Glick,  and  David  Yoder  and  Harvey  Stoltzfus  serve  as  ministers. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

I come  into  Thy  presence,  Lord, 

Here  at  the  gate  of  day, 

To  meditate  upon  Thy  Word, 

And  seek  to  know  Thy  way. 

Be  Thou  my  wisdom,  for  I know 
Myself  to  be  unwise. 

I know  my  weakness,  and  for  strength 
On  Thee  my  soul  relies. 

Give  me  a sympathetic  heart 
That’s  swift  to  understand 
Another’s  need,  that  reaches  out 
With  quick  and  willing  hand. 

And  grant  me  patience  that  accepts 
The  fret  of  toil  and  care 
Till  others,  witnessing  my  life. 

Will  see  Thy  image  there. 

—Author  Unknown. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  a young  husband  and  father  who 
is  living  in  great  conflict  and  is  very  de- 
pressed, and  misuses  his  family.  Pray 
that  God  will  deliver  him  from  alco- 
holism and  save  his  soul. 

Pray  for  Paul  Long,  250  N.  Spring  Garden 
St.,  Ambler,  Pa.,  who  was  involved  in  a 
car  accident  and  is  in  serious  condition 
at  North  Penn  Hospital,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Ambler 
Church  and  the  father  of  two  young 
children. 


Drought  or  Blessing? 

By  Gladys  Kennel 

“Come  over  to  our  house  to  see  some- 
thing very  unusual.”  That  was  the  invita- 
tion we  received  several  years  ago.  Our 
neighbor  explained,  "Our  well  is  so  full,  it 
is  running  over.  In  all  the  years  I’ve  lived 
here,  I’ve  never  seen  the  water  level  this 
high.” 

The  running-over  well  was  a curiosity. 
We  watched  the  water  run  from  the  top 
of  the  well,  run  across  the  basement  floor 
to  a drain  in  the  next  room. 

This  abundance  of  water  was  a vivid  con- 
trast to  the  drought  of  just  a few  months 
before  when  wells  were  alarmingly  low,  if 
not  dry. 

Unpleasant  experiences  of  life  can 
sharpen  our  ability  to  appreciate  blessings. 
Good  health  stands  in  bold  relief  of  pain. 
One  person  wrote,  “The  first  day  the  pain 
was  gone,  the  beauty  of  sunshine  startled 
me.” 
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In  the  Psalms  we  find  David  remember- 
ing some  drought  times  of  his  life.  He  de- 
clares that  trouble  served  its  purpose.  "To 
the  end  that  my  glory  may  sing  praise  to 
thee,  and  not  be  silent.” 

The  fact  of  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of 


America  — “God’s  own  country”  — is  in 
trouble.  There  is  violence  in  the  streets, 
and  things  are  messed  up  abroad.  The 
noise  of  the  campaign  now  in  progress  to 
elect  a president  is  a barometer  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  difficulties. 

Election  campaigns,  of  course,  always  stir 
deep  feelings.  Only  one  of  the  two  teams 
can  win,  and  defeat  is  tough  when  so  much 
is  at  stake.  This  time,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  an  added  dimension.  Senator  Gold- 
water  may  be  right  when  he  claims  to  pre- 
sent the  nation,  not  with  an  “echo,”  but 
with  a “choice.” 

What  is  that  choice?  It  now  appears  that 
in  the  1964  Republican  platform  a strong 
political  reaction  has  broken  through,  a re- 
action to  the  great  flood  tide  of  change  that 
has  swept  our  country  since  the  coming  of 
the  New  Deal  in  the  1930’s.  Some  of  this 
change  undoubtedly  has  originated  in  in- 
novations introduced  by  our  national  gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  During  the  great 
depression,  under  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment embarked  on  a course  of  involvement 
in  national,  economic,  and  social  affairs 
which  was  new  in  American  history.  Mean- 
while no  administration  of  either  party  has 
retreated  from  this  course. 

In  a more  basic  sense,  however,  these  in- 
novations are  more  the  symptom  than  the 
cause  of  change.  The  matter  is  really  quite 
simple:  owing  to  the  extraordinary  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  the  nation,  we 
were  confronted,  often  abruptly,  with  prob- 
lems of  such  size  and  complexity  that  no 
other  existing  groups  or  agencies  in  our 
society  could  cope  with  them. 

What  is  true  at  home  is  even  more  dra- 
matically so  abroad.  World  population,  in- 
cluding our  own,  leaps  rapidly  upward. 
Many  peoples,  until  recently  disorganized, 
dependent  or  weak,  suddenly  have  come  to 
assert  themselves.  Some  have  done  so  with 
the  help  of  a new  ideology,  namely,  com- 
munism, which  to  them  seems  to  provide  a 
better  formula  with  which  to  build  a new 
society  than  any  other  that  they  might 
choose.  In  any  event,  technology  has  made 
all  members  of  the  human  family  increas- 
ingly interdependent,  while  the  problems  of 
each  somehow  affect  all.  The  great  tasks  of 
an  industrial  civilization  cannot  all  be  per- 
formed by  the  action  of  small,  self-con- 
tained, and  independent  communities. 


God  remains  an  unfaltering  verity.  But 
how  do  I react  to  difficult  events  in  my  life? 
These  times  of  seeming  drought  have 
proved  to  be  the  very  thing  I needed  to  in- 
tensify my  value  of  "the  river  of  God, 
which  is  full  of  water.” 


America’s  Self-Image 

These  changes,  and  their  political  con- 
sequences, profoundly  alter,  indeed  con- 
tradict, our  image  of  “God’s  own  country.” 
America,  land  of  the  free,  provided  a haven 
for  the  oppressed  groups  of  Europe.  Here 
they  found  a place  to  worship  God  as  they 
chose.  Likewise  there  was  opportunity  and 
land  enough  for  the  poor.  There  was  escape 
from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  cities 
of  the  Old  World,  and  from  Europe’s  legacy 
of  war  and  political  intrigue.  Two  great 
oceans,  in  any  case,  made  the  New  World 
invulnerable  to  attack. 

In  keeping  with  these  facts  there  devel- 
oped from  the  outset  of  American  history 
the  belief  that  America  represents  a new 
beginning,  different  in  kind  or  quality  from 
all  other  nations.  You  can  see  it  on  your 
dollar  bill  — annuit  coeptis  novus  ordo 
seclorum—a  new  order  of  history  has  begun. 
It  was  not  merely  that  America  offered 
more  where  other  nations  offered  less,  but 
that  she  stood  on  a different  basis  or  level 
from  all  others.  And  this  meant  not  only 
that  America  was  a better  place  to  live,  but 
also  that  America  had  a special  mission  to 
enlighten,  sometimes  even  to  liberate,  other 
nations.  America  the  Beautiful  — Anglo- 
Saxon,  white,  rural,  Protestant,  ever  vic- 
torious, the  bulwark  of  private  property 
and  free  enterprise. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  very  beginning, 
a disastrous  confusion  arose.  As  it  turned 
out,  Americans  attributed  to  their  new  na- 
tion many  of  the  attributes  and  qualities 
which  in  the  message  of  the  Bible  char- 
acterize the  people  of  God  (Israel,  eventual- 
ly the  church) . The  notion  that  America 
was  in  a class  by  herself,  not  touched  by  the 
corruptions  of  other  nations,  and  endowed 
with  a kind  of  redemptive  mission  in  the 
world,  was  clearly  a distortion  of  the  “cho- 
sen people”  theme  of  the  Bible.  Therefore, 
American  Christians  succumbed  repeatedly 
to  the  temptation  to  view  our  wars  as 
righteous  and  holy.  A recent  president  was 
able  to  say  quite  naively:  “America  is  great 
because  she  is  good.” 

Moreover,  there  has  always  been  a seamy 
side  to  American  history  which  deeply  con- 
tradicts this  exalted  image.  There  are  the 
dark  chapters  of  our  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians, slavery,  segregation,  economic  ex- 
ploitation abroad;  the  list  could  be  greatly 


extended.  No:  America  has  never  been  the 
new  beginning  proclaimed  in  her  myth. 
This  must  be  said,  though  we  by  no  means 
belittle  the  rich  blessings  bestowed  on  our 
native  land. 

A Dream  Shattered 

During  the  past  few  decades,  history  has 
shattered  the  visible  basis  of  the  American 
myth.  The  civil  rights  struggle  compels  us 
to  face  the  fact,  so  long  evaded,  that  this  is 
not  simply  a “white”  or  “Anglo-Saxon”  na- 
tion. We  can  no  longer  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  we  are  a Protestant  na- 
tion. Rather,  we  are  pluralistic— Protestant, 
Catholic,  Jewish,  as  the  current  and  recent 
elections  remind  us,  along  with  humanism 
and  other  lesser  religions.  Nor  are  we  any 
longer  rural.  Urban  forces  shape  and  domi- 
nate our  life.  The  “free  enterprise”  we  hold 
dear  has  been  modified  many  times  over  by 
various  sorts  of  public  regulation.  No  vast 
new  lands  lie  waiting  for  restless  settlers  to 
occupy. 

And  in  foreign  affairs,  though  in  terms 
of  sheer  quantity  American  power  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  we  are  less  powerful  than 
in  the  recent  past,  in  relation  to  other  na- 
tions who  have  rapidly  gained  independ- 
ence. We  did  not  “win”  the  Korean  War, 
and  cannot,  despite  our  frightening  nuclear 
weapons,  compel  other  nations  in  the  half- 
dozen  trouble  spots  around  the  world, 
which  now  dominate  the  headlines,  to  do 
our  bidding. 

The  shattering  of  this  particular  form  of 
the  American  dream,  coupled  with  con- 
tinuous upheavals  in  our  life,  produces 
great  strains  in  American  life,  both  psycho- 
logical and  sociological.  We  feel  the  old 
stable  ground  slipping  from  beneath  our 
feet,  while  in  the  mists  around  us  strange 
new  forms  seem  to  move  about  whose  shape 
we  cannot  fully  discern.  In  the  process  some 
people  are  crushed  or  “go  to  pieces";  others 
suddenly  come  out  on  top,  newly  rich  or 
powerful.  But  a common  anxiety  unites 
them.  Quite  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  was  this  line  in  a recent  popular  play: 
“Stop  the  world,  I want  to  get  off.” 

The  New  Republican  Radicals 

The  most  crucial  issue  in  the  1964  presi- 
dential campaign  is  the  new  political  pro- 
gram that  has  arisen  from  these  anxieties. 
The  forces  that  put  Senator  Goldwater 
over  the  top  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  promise  indeed  to 
stop  the  flow  of  contemporary  events  so 
that  frightened  Americans  can  climb  down 
from  the  wagon  of  history.  Put  a man  with 
backbone  in  the  White  House  and  the  tide 
can  be  turned  back.  Enterprise  will  once 
more  be  set  free,  national  government  will 
be  cut  down  to  size,  taxes  will  be  cut,  com- 
munism will  be  turned  back,  and  America 
will  once  more  rule  the  international  roost. 
The  nation  will  be  rescued  from  moral 
(Continued  on  page  899) 
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cj  OUR  SCHOOLS 


Goshen  College 

Students— Associate  Church  Members 

Representatives  from  13  Mennonite 
churches  in  and  near  Goshen  met  with 
Edward  Stoltzfus,  pastor  to  students,  Atlee 
Beechy,  dean  of  students,  and  other  Go- 
shen College  men,  Sept.  4,  to  talk  about 
students  becoming  associate  members  in 
their  congregations. 

Said  Pastor  Stoltzfus,  "The  present  plan 
offers  each  student  the  chance  to  pledge 
himself  to  a church  home  in  the  Goshen 
area  while  being  at  college  and  then  follow 
through  by  attending  and  taking  part  in 
his  congregation’s  services  and  activities. 
Though  Goshen  College  runs  on  Christian 
presuppositions,  it  is  an  educational  com- 
munity and  is  not  as  an  institution,  a con- 
gregation under  the  disciplines  of  congre- 
gational life.  But  students  should  not  be 
on  vacation  from  active  congregational  life 
while  they  are  in  college  and  away  from 
home.” 

Invited  to  Bring  Certificates 

This  fall,  Goshen  College  is  urging  its 
students,  freshmen  as  well  as  upperclass- 
men, to  bring  certificates  of  church  mem- 
bership to  the  College  congregation  or  a 
congregation  nearby.  The  purpose  is  to 
encourage  students  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
gregation of  their  choice  in  a close,  inti- 
mate way. 

The  certificate  each  student  brings  tells 
his  spiritual  status  in  his  home  congrega- 
tion. The  pastor  to  whom  he  presents  it 
then  is  responsible  for  him  as  an  active 
participant  in  his  congregation  during  the 
student's  college  years. 

Pastor  Stoltzfus  said,  “We  will  not  mind 
if  students  scatter  to  nearby  congregations. 
We  only  want  the  most  meaningful  church 
experience  for  each  one.” 

More  to  Church  Than  Sunday  Worship 

If  students  are  not  closely  related  to  a 
congregation,  says  Pastor  Stoltzfus,  their 
only  experience  with  church  is  Sunday 
worship.  But  there  is  more  to  church  than 
that.  Students  should  belong  to  a group 
with  whom  they  can  fellowship,  search  for 
the  meaning  of  the  Christian  life,  share  in 
confession  and  forgiveness,  and  talk  about 
and  pray  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  them- 
selves and  others. 

Bro.  Beechy  said,  “We  believe  that  the 
Christians  who  come  to  Goshen  have  al- 
ready voluntarily  and  consciously  com- 
mitted themselves  to  be  disciples  of  Christ. 
They  have  pledged  themselves  to  love  and 
serve  Christ  and  their  fellowmen  under  the 
fellowship  and  discipline  of  the  church. 


And  they  want  to  witness  to  their  faith  in 
Christ  by  word  and  deed. 

“Up  to  now,”  he  said,  "pockets  of  stu- 
dents have  visited  congregations  on  Sun- 
days but  have  not  entered  into  congrega- 
tional life  during  the  week.  But  we  want 
a cure  for  this.  Each  student  needs  a spir- 
itual point  of  reference  during  his  college 
years  as  his  home  church  was  a spiritual 
point  of  reference  earlier.” 

Job  Is  Not  Small 

John  Mosemann,  pastor  of  the  College 
congregation,  where  most  of  the  students 
attend,  said,  “It  is  spiritually  challenging 
to  involve  some  700  members  of  the  College 
Church,  besides  involving  several  hundred 
students  who  are  our  spiritual  guests.  We 
have  encouraged  students  to  take  part  in 
communion,  church  choirs,  and  in  the  stu- 


Edward  Stoltzfus  (second  from  right,  center  of 
table),  pastor  to  students  at  Goshen  College, 
met  with  representatives  from  13  Mennonite 
churches  in  and  near  Goshen  on  Sept.  4 to  talk 
about  students  becoming  associate  members  in 
their  congregations. 

dent  Sunday  school.  Each  fall  we  have 
Venture  in  Friendship  when  our  families 
invite  new  and  transfer  students  to  their 
homes  to  get  acquainted.  And  all  year  long 
we  help  our  permanent  members  learn 
what  it  means  to  be  spiritual  hosts.” 

J.  Robert  Detweiler,  assistant  pastor, 
added,  "There  is  a certain  exuberance  and 
vitality  that  students  bring  to  the  College 
congregation.  And  I have  been  glad  for  it, 
not  only  for  what  it  has  done  for  me,  but 
also  for  the  other  members.” 

Pastors  Accept  New  Plan 

Pastors  from  the  area  churches  asked 
questions  about  the  new  plan.  "Would  stu- 
dents be  available  to  help  in  our  churches?” 
"How  soon  would  they  start  coming  to 
services?”  "Should  they  be  recognized  be- 
fore the  congregation  so  that  it  learns  to 
know  them  from  the  very  beginning?” 
“How  many  students  should  a congregation 


accept  to  maintain  balance  between  per- 
manent members  and  associate  members?” 

Said  one  pastor,  "We  want  to  welcome 
any  new  persons— students  or  nonstudents 
—to  our  congregation.  We  must  help  our 
congregation  to  learn  to  welcome.” 

SCA  to  Promote  Small  Groups 

To  encourage  meaningful  spiritual 
growth  on  the  campus  Goshen’s  Student 
Christian  Association  will  promote  forma- 
tion of  small  groups  of  12  persons,  who  will 
meet  regularly,  share  in  common  studies 
and  Bible  studies,  search  for  Christian  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  its  members,  share 
victories  and  confessions,  and  welcome  oth- 
ers to  join  them. 

Pastor  Stoltzfus  said  some  students  will 
probably  fail  to  bring  a certificate;  others 
will  remain  uninterested.  “We  will  not  pick 
on  them.  We  will  encourage  all  students 
to  cooperate,  but  decisions  to  Christ  and 
the  church  must  be  voluntary.  There  is  no 
genuine  spiritual  growth  unless  persons 
want  to  grow. 

"The  burden  of  proof,”  he  said,  “is  with 
those  who  have  a vision;  the  growth  of  this 
movement  can  rise  only  from  each  student’s 
voluntary  decision  as  to  how  he  will  take 
part.” 


Eastern  Mennonite  College 

Freshman  Days  activities  opened  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  9,  and  continued  until 
the  opening  of  classes  on  Sept.  16.  A total 
of  216  freshmen  have  enrolled,  which  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  freshman  enrollment  of 
15  per  cent  over  last  year.  Upper-class  stu- 
dents registered  on  Sept.  15. 

The  total  full-time  college  and  seminary 
enrollment  is  578,  which  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  full-time  enrollment  a year 
ago.  With  37  part-time  students,  the  total 
college  enrollment  is  615.  In  addition, 
there  are  238  high-school  students  enrolled. 

President  Mumaw  delivered  the  opening 
address  to  all  college  students  on  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  16,  using  as  his  topic,  “Education 
in  Values.” 

Fall  revivals  for  the  high  school  were 
scheduled  for  Oct.  5-9,  with  Michael  Shenk 
of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  as  the  evangelist.  The  col- 
lege revivals  are  scheduled  for  Oct.  19-23, 
with  Peter  Wiebe  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  as 
evangelist. 


Hesston  College 

A record  number  of  287  students  enrolled 
at  Hesston  College  in  September.  The 
registration  of  271  full-time  students  meant 
a 16.8  per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  This 
is  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the  school 
that  the  number  of  sophomores  has  gone 
over  the  one  hundred  mark. 

Enrollment  statistics  by  classes  are:  fresh- 
men, 162;  sophomores,  104;  juniors,  5;  part- 

continued  on  page  899) 
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(±J  PEACE  AND  WAR 


A Study  of  Church- State  Relations 

By  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Executive  Secretary 
Peace  Problems  Committee  and  Committee  on  Economic  and  Social  Relations 


In  view  of  the  many  current  issues  with 
respect  to  church-state  relations,  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference took  action  on  Feb.  29,  1964,  asking 
the  Peace  Problems  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Economic  and  Social  Rela- 
tions to  sponsor  a study  of  these  various 
issues  with  a view  to  the  formulation  of 
guidelines  for  the  service  of  the  church. 

In  the  meantime  other  Mennonite  con- 
ferences had  developed  an  interest  in  a 
similar  study,  with  the  result  that  it  seemed 
proper  for  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  which 
serves  all  Mennonite  conferences,  to  lead 
out  in  such  study.  The  executive  secretary 
therefore  recommended  to  the  PPC  and  the 
CESR  that  the  two  committees  cooperate 
with  the  Peace  Section  in  the  proposed 
study.  On  May  15,  1964,  at  a conjoint  PPC- 
CESR  meeting,  this  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

The  MCC  Peace  Section  then  appointed 
a Church-State  Study  Planning  Committee 
which  met  July  24,  1964,  to  outline  and 
project  a program  of  study.  The  projected 
program,  with  an  interpretation  of  its 
meaning  and  significance,  is  described  in 
the  following  statement  prepared  by  the 
Peace  Section  staff. 

Peace  Section  Launches  Church-State 
Studies 

In  the  United  States  the  recent  political 
conventions  resounded  with  fluent  oratory 
reminding  Americans  that  God  has  guided 
the  American  democratic  experiment  and 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  would  con- 
tinue its  forward  progress  as  the  home  of 
the  brave  and  land  of  the  free.  The  recent 
flag  debates  in  Canada  pose  the  question  of 
the  Christian’s  response  to  nationalism. 
These  are  current  illustrations  of  a prob- 
lem which  has  long  persisted— What  is  the 
proper  relationship  between  church  and 
state? 

From  the  theocracy  of  Israel  to  that  of 
John  Calvin’s  Geneva,  from  Roman  to  com- 
munist persecution  of  Christians,  from  the 
Puritan  “Blue  Laws”  to  the  present  con- 
troversy over  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in 
the  public  schools,  throughout  history 
churchmen  and  statesmen  have  struggled 
with  the  tension  areas  where  interests  and 
actions  of  the  church  and  state  overlap. 

The  alert  observer  will  realize  that  a host 
of  church-state  tension  areas  exist  in  the 
complex  world  of  the  twentieth  century.  In 
our  time,  for  example,  many  ministers  join 
the  politicians  in  depicting  a close  correla- 
tion between  Christianity  and  the  Western 


way  of  life  with  its  particular  economic, 
political,  and  social  patterns,  and  conclude 
that  America’s  present  mission  is  a holy 
crusade  to  extend  her  Christian  civilization 
throughout  the  world.  Others  rightly  won- 
der whether  any  nation  is  really  Christian. 

Perceptive  analysts  point  out  that  for 
many  Americans  the  nation  has  actually 
become  the  church.  In  the  conflict  over 
slavery,  in  the  controversy  surrounding 
“Prohibition,”  and  most  recently  in  the 
struggle  against  segregation,  zealous  church- 
men have  pressed  the  state  to  legislate  a 
public  morality  that  the  churches  them- 
selves have  been  unable  to  achieve  through 
internal  discipline. 

How  much  responsibility  does  the  state 
have  for  public  morality  and  how  can  a 
pluralistic  society— consisting  of  a myriad 
of  persons  and  groups  representing  all  types 
of  religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds— agree 
on  the  moral  standards  desired?  Does  a 
particular  denomination  ask  the  state  to 
enact  into  law  and  enforce  its  particular 
ethical  and  moral  standards?  Should  the 
state  act  as  censor  of  literary  and  dramatic 
materials  objectionable  to  certain  denomi- 
nations? What  should  the  church  ask  of  the 
state  in  the  content  of  marriage,  divorce, 
and  adoption  laws?  Should  the  church 
campaign  for  “Sunday  Closing  Laws,”  and 
against  state  lotteries? 

Mennonites  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  propriety  of  political  participa- 
tion. Should  our  traditional  conclusions  be 
altered  in  any  way  by  the  emergence  of  the 
modern  “welfare  state”  with  its  broadening 
humanitarian  concerns?  A related  question 
of  interest  to  many  Mennonites  is  whether 
the  church  has  anything  to  say  to  the  state 
about  the  way  the  state  conducts  its  affairs. 
Does  the  Christian  pacifist,  committed  to 
not  using  force,  have  anything  relevant  to 
say  to  the  state  about  the  way  it  uses  force 
at  home  and  abroad— for  example,  capital 
punishment  or  the  “war”  in  Vietnam? 

Another  realm  of  twentieth-century 
church-state  tension  points  concerns  the 
matter  of  financial  and  economic  privilege 
for  the  church.  Should  the  church  expect 
and  receive  favorable  tax  provisions  and 
exemptions  from  the  state?  Should  local 
congregations  voluntarily  waive  their  tax 
exemption  status  or  make  contributions  in 
lieu  of  taxes  in  recognition  of  police,  fire, 
and  other  services  provided  by  local  govern- 
ment? Is  the  stewardship  of  Christians  real- 


ly voluntary  or  does  it  depend  on  tax  law 
provisions  for  deductible  contributions  to 
churches  and  charitable  organizations? 

Should  our  church-related  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, and  homes  accept  government  aid 
for  the  construction  of  added  facilities  and 
widening  of  research  activities?  With  gov- 
ernment accepting  an  increasing  responsi- 
bility to  finance  and  administer  education, 
health,  and  welfare,  what  is  our  justification 
for  continuing  to  provide  these  expensive 
services  under  church  auspices?  Can  we 
continue  to  claim  a certain  distinctiveness 
of  service  and  success  of  operation  if  we 
accept  monies  collected  by  the  state  in  a 
pluralistic  society? 

The  fundamental  question  of  state  estab- 
lishment of  religion  has  been  the  focus  of 
much  of  the  recent  discussion  in  the  United 
States  about  church-state  relationships.  The 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1791  to  insure  the  practical 
toleration  which  had  developed  in  America 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  any  "state 
church,”  specifies  that  “Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of.” 

Do  the  various  ceremonial  religious  refer- 
ences in  our  society  constitute  an  “estab- 
lishment of  religion”  which  is  offensive  to 
someone  in  our  pluralistic  society,  or  pre- 
vent another  from  enjoying  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  religion?  Is  true  religion  really 
enhanced  by  the  presidential  prayer  procla- 
mations, the  words  “In  God  We  Trust”  on 
our  coins  and  bills,  the  use  of  public  prop- 
erty for  religious  displays  especially  during 
Christian  holiday  seasons,  the  opening  of 
Congressional  sessions  with  prayer,  the  prac- 
tice of  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the 
public  schools? 

Or  are  these  hypocritical  displays  tempt- 
ing men  to  seek  a broad  and  easy  way,  de- 
basing and  secularizing  the  true  symbols  of 
faith?  Or,  from  another  perspective,  if 
America  was  founded  and  continues  as  the 
religious  nation  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, perhaps  it  should  make  no  difference 
that  some  persons  are  offended  by  official 
religious  references  and  practices.  Can  the 
state  ever  be  “neutral”  toward  religion?  If 
it  prevents  all  religious  references,  does  it 
simply  establish  secular  humanism  as  a new 
“religion”? 

Questions  such  as  these  return  us  again 
to  our  Biblical  and  theological  understand- 
ings of  the  church  and  state.  Searching  the 
Scriptures  and  seeking  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  how  does  the  church  view  the 
state,  and  how  does  it  resolve  the  various 
twentieth-century  tension  points  with  which 
it  is  confronted?  Should  the  church  cooper- 
ate with  the  state  toward  mutually  desirable 
goals?  Should  it  compete  with  the  state, 
condemn  the  state,  ignore  the  state? 

The  various  Mennonite  groups  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 
probing  these  and  related  questions  during 
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Afterthoughts  of  the  Youth  Convention 

By  Roy  S.  Koch 


the  coming  year  in  a study  of  church  and 
state  relationships.  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  MCC  Peace  Section  eleven  area  study 
groups  composed  of  approximately  10  to  15 
interested  persons  will  meet  periodically  to 
intensively  study  eight  broad  topics.  The 
topics  to  be  studied  are  listed  below  with 
the  geographical  areas  and  leaders  for  the 
study: 

Combined  Seminaries  in  Goshen  and  Elkhart, 
Ind.:  “The  Church  and  the  State— Our  Bibli- 
cal, Theological,  and  Historical  Perspective” 
Winnipeg,  Man.:  Leader— John  A.  Toews;  "The 
Church  and  the  State— Our  Biblical,  Theo- 
logical, and  Historical  Perspective” 

Ontario:  Leader— Harvey  Taves;  “The  Chris- 
tian and  National  Loyalties” 

Reedley-Fresno,  Calif.:  Leader— Peter  Klassen; 

“The  Christian  and  National  Loyalties” 
Virginia:  Leader— John  A.  Lapp;  “The  Chris- 
tian and  National  Loyalties”  and  “The  Chris- 
tian and  Political  Participation” 

Eastern  Pennsylvania:  Leaders— Alvin  Beechy 
and  Delmar  Stahly;  “The  Christian  and  Po- 
litical Participation”  and  “The  Christian 
Witness  to  the  State” 

Scottdale,  Pa.:  Leader— H.  Ralph  Hernley;  “The 
State  and  Public  Morality” 

Upland,  Calif.:  Leader— David  Habegger;  "The 
State  and  Establishment  of  Religion” 
Goshen-Elkhart,  Ind.:  Leader— John  Oyer,  “The 
State  and  Establishment  of  Religion”  and 
“The  Church,  the  State,  and  Education  and 
Welfare  Activities” 

Newton-Hesston-Hillsboro,  Kans.:  Leader— El- 
mer Ediger;  “The  Church,  the  State,  and 
Education  and  Welfare  Activities” 

Bluffton,  Ohio:  Leader— Virgil  Gerig;  "Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Benefits" 

The  reports  and  findings  of  the  area 
study  groups  will  be  further  discussed  at  a 
study  conference  on  church-state  relations 
tentatively  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1965. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  involvement  of  a large 
number  of  persons  from  within  the  Men- 
nonite  brotherhood  in  this  process  of  study 
and  searching  will  eventually  result  in  the 
formulation  of  a statement  of  guidelines  for 
Christian  thought  and  action  in  situations 
pertaining  to  church-state  relations.  The 
study  will  also  make  available  interpretive 
resource  materials  to  be  used  in  Christian 
education  by  Mennonite  groups  and  as 
background  material  for  those  facing  im- 
mediate decisions  involving  church-state  re- 
lations. 

We  believe  that  Christ  is  Lord  over  both 
the  church  and  the  state,  and  though  only 
the  church  recognizes  His  lordship,  that  He 
uses  both  as  instruments  of  His  divine  pur- 
poses. From  this  understanding,  then, 
what  type  of  relationships  with  the  state 
should  the  church  be  seeking? 

—John  D.  Unruh,  Jr.,  in  MCC 
News  Service,  Sept.  11,  1964. 

# 

Faith  is  what  made  the  little  girl  take  an 
umbrella  to  a prayer  meeting  called  espe- 
cially to  pray  for  rain.  Grown-ups  wore 
sunglasses. 


The  Mennonite  Youth  Convention  in 
Kitchener  has  passed  into  history,  but  the 
effects  of  the  five  days  spent  in  Ontario  will 
continue  for  a long  time. 

The  spiritual  atmosphere  generated  by 
the  services  was  most  encouraging.  To  see 
several  thousand  Mennonite  young  people 
giving  rapt  attention  to  Myron  Augsburger 
in  the  evening  services  and  participating  in 
discussing  the  theme,  "Who  Is  This  Man?” 
in  the  morning  services  was  thrilling.  Such 
meetings  of  Mennonite  young  people  serve 
as  a good  tonic  for  anyone  who  thinks  that 
all  young  people  are  going  to  the  dogs. 

Some  differences  in  appearance  between 
registrants  from  different  geographical  areas 
were  observable,  but  the  similarities  were 
surprising.  After  all,  young  Mennonites 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  are  not  too 
different  from  Mennonites  in  Kansas  and 
Ontario. 

The  Mennonites  in  Ontario  went  all  out 
to  be  good  hosts.  They  gave  a good  account 
of  themselves.  From  the  “Wie  Gehts?”  on 
the  auditorium  doors  to  the  lodging,  tours, 
food,  or  what  have  you,  they  served  with  a 
smile  and  evident  dedication. 

The  MYF  officers  who  planned  the  con- 
vention program  also  did  thorough  work. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  confront  every 
young  person  who  came  to  Kitchener  with 
a meaningful  experience  with  Jesus  Christ. 

High  Points  of  the  Convention 

Two  high  points  were  achieved  each  day 
at  the  convention.  The  first  was  the  morn- 
ing study  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
followed  by  the  Talk-It-Over  groups.  The 
second  was  the  evening  sermon  by  Myron 
Augsburger.  The  different  approaches  to 
John’s  Gospel  used  by  Clayton  Beyler  were 
excellent  both  in  method  and  in  content. 
The  personal  involvement  of  every  regis- 
trant in  the  TIO  discussions  promoted  Bi- 
ble study,  soul  searching,  personal  testi- 
mony, and  spiritual  growth.  The  evening 
messages  attracted  the  young  people  out  of 
the  halls  to  hear  timely  messages  about 
Jesus  Christ  and  living  for  Him. 

The  emphasis  of  the  convention  was  on 
youth.  Teen-agers  were  greatly  in  evidence. 
But  sprinkled  among  them  was  a good 
seasoning  of  somewhat  older  faces.  Fortu- 
nately, the  older  leaders  were  youthful  in 
spirit  and  contributed  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  success  of  the  big  meeting. 

That  the  convention  leaders  had  a good 
grasp  of  youth  concerns  was  evident  by  the 
excellent  topics  selected  for  the  workshops. 
There  was  some  indication  of  less  than  uni- 
versal interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  the 


young  people,  however.  Some  of  them  at- 
tended no  workshops  at  all,  or  at  best  only 
one.  Most  of  the  workshops  proved  creative 
and  helpful. 

Well-qualified  counselors  in  the  areas  of 
personal  problems,  service,  and  training 
made  the  convention  doubly  valuable  to 
those  who  attended.  Youth’s  need  for,  and 
openness  to,  counsel  was  recognized  and 
provided  for  very  capably. 

The  play,  "Christ  in  the  Concrete  City,” 
was  very  impressive.  It  presented  Christian 
truth  in  a dramatic  form  that  added  real 
punch  to  the  convention  program.  Both 
the  directing  and  the  acting  were  excellent. 

The  Sunday  morning  services  in  forty- 
three  Ontario  churches  expanded  the  in- 
fluence of  the  convention  greatly.  They 
enabled  several  hundred  young  people  to 
participate  personally  and  give  expression 
to  the  blessings  they  had  just  received. 
They  also  made  them  more  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  On- 
tario and  brought  a breath  of  youthful 
testimony  to  old  and  young  in  all  the 
churches. 

Some  Convention  Weaknesses 

Some  of  the  special  music  at  the  conven- 
tion did  leave  me  with  something  of  a 
longing  to  borrow  a page  from  the  Billy 
Graham  crusades  and  sing  hymns  with  less 
difficult  choral  arrangements. 

No  doubt  the  months  of  Bible  study  and 
memorization  that  went  into  the  Bible 
quizzing  program  were  extremely  valuable, 
but  I had  hoped  for  a bit  more  sparkle  and 
zest  at  the  actual  quizzing  than  I saw. 

I was  not  aware  of  many  unsaved  at  the 
convention.  Maybe  our  failure  to  attract 
non-Mennonite  youth  to  ourselves  or  our 
Christian  meetings  is  one  of  our  gravest 
defects.  If  so,  we  should  work  at  it  more 
energetically. 

Summary 

The  overall  impact  of  the  convention  was 
nothing  short  of  excellent.  The  news  media 
in  Kitchener,  newspapers,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision, covered  it  well  even  though  they 
exhibited  some  tendency  to  highlight  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Mennonites.  Mennon- 
ite young  people  learned  much  about  young 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  church.  It  was 
deliberately  a spiritual  convention,  not  a 
farm  exhibition  or  an  entertainment.  There 
was  a positive  down-to-earth  challenge  to 
respond  to  Christ  and  many  did.  It  incul- 
cated a sense  of  church  awareness  and 
loyalty.  It  was  worth  the  time,  effort,  and 
money  it  cost. 


« « « « « 

It  has  always  been  true  in  the  Christian  experience  of  communication  that 
one  man  in  the  pew  testifying  that  he  has  been  saved  is  more  effective  than  ten 
ministers  issuing  the  invitation.— David  Barry. 
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Iowa  State  Fair  Witness 

By  Eugene  Garber 

One  asks,  "Is  it  worth  while  to  take  the 
bookmobile  to  the  fair?”  It  cost  51100.00  to 
park  and  sell.  It  cost  $14.00  for  electricity, 
and  another  $2.00  for  camping  site  for  the 
ten  days. 

Besides  this,  there  were  rains.  The  night 
before  the  fair  started  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  fell  fast  and  hard.  Some  got  in- 
to our  tent  but  left  enough  dry  spots  so 
that  we  could  sleep.  (My  thirteen-year-old 
son  James  was  with  me.) 

The  fourth  night  it  really  stormed  about 
6:00  p.m.  All  the  books  and  tracts  had  to 
be  put  away.  In  an  hour  it  was  over,  but 
this  time  more  water  got  into  the  tent.  We 
bailed  it  out,  but  decided  to  sleep  in  the 
bookmobile  that  night.  We  were  grateful 
that  there  were  still  enough  dry  covers  to 
keep  us  warm. 

After  the  rain  ceased  and  the  sun  came 
out,  we  decided  to  bring  the  books  out 
again.  A teen-age  girl  waited  until  we  got 
them  on  the  racks  before  she  decided  which 
one  she  wanted  to  purchase.  She  chose  the 
$1.25  paperback  For  One  Moment,  by 
Christmas  Carol  Kauffman.  Several  days 
later  she  returned  to  report  her  apprecia- 
tion for  the  book  and  to  inquire  whether 
these  paperbacks  would  become  available 
at  Des  Moines  supermarkets  too.  We  ex- 
plained our  getting  these  books  out  to  the 
secular  trade  through  the  dime  stores,  gro- 
cery stores,  etc.  Quite  a number  of  copies 
of  But  Not  Forsaken,  by  Helen  Brenne- 
man,  were  sold,  also  Hidden  Rainbow,  by 
Christmas  Carol  Kauffman.  Is  it  worth  it? 

A mother  dropped  by  one  day  with  her 
little  eight-year-old  daughter  who  we  recog- 
nized had  “looked"  earlier  in  the  day  with 
an  older  sister.  Mother  bought  her  the 
book  of  her  choice  and  said,  “We  told  her 
she  could  buy  one  thing  at  the  fair  today, 
and  she  has  chosen  this  book.”  Is  it  worth 
it? 

Another  twelve-year-old  came  in  for  an- 
other book.  She  had  made  a purchase  sev- 
eral days  earlier.  I recognized  her  as  a 
customer  of  a few  days  before  and  asked  if 
she  had  read  any  of  it  yet.  Her  girl  friend 
answered  for  her:  “She  read  it  all.  She’s  a 
bookworm.”  I said,  “Did  you  like  it?”  She 
answered,  "Oh,  yes,  it  was  really  good.”  She 
then  bought  another  book. 

On  Saturday  a little  eleven-year-old  was 
back  to  report  that  she  had  already  read  all 
but  the  last  chapter  in  the  paperback  she 
had  purchased  earlier.  She,  too,  reported 
appreciation  for  the  book. 

Is  it  worth  it?  A grandmother  came  into 
the  display  area  with  a smile  on  her  face. 
We  chatted  as  she  looked  at  books.  She 
said,  “I  bought  some  books  from  you  last 
year  and  I was  afraid  I might  not  find  you 
this  year.” 

A father  waited  patiently  while  his  fine- 


looking  teen-age  daughters  each  made  a 
selection  and  purchase.  But  before  follow- 
ing them  away,  he  handed  me  the  money 
for  the  book,  When  a Christian  Sins. 

Several  boys  in  their  early  teens  told  me 
as  they  made  a purchase  that  they  bought 
books  from  me  last  year  and  they  wanted 
some  again. 

Was  it  worth  while?  We  must  conclude 
it  was.  But  we  pray  earnestly  for  a better 
location  to  park  the  bookmobile  next  year. 

Eugene  Garber  is  literature  secretary  of  the  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Mission  Board,  The  fair  was  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Aug.  21-30,  1964. 

What  About  Prayer 
Meeting? 

By  Mark  Swartzendruber 

What  Is  the  Purpose  of  Prayer  Meeting? 

Throughout  the  country  the  church  is 
conducting  a midweekly  service  called 
“prayer  meeting.”  This  service  is  called  for 
several  reasons.  The  main  objective  is  a 
meeting  of  the  saints  praying— praying  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  encounter  the 
individuals  of  today’s  society.  This  is  also 
a worship  service  where  the  nearness  of 
God  is  felt.  It  is  a time  of  soul  refreshing 
from  the  activities  of  the  week.  It  is  a 
good  time  for  Bible  study.  Each  one  who 
attends  seems  to  contribute  to  the  study, 
which  is  beneficial  to  all.  Seemingly  it  seems 
easier  for  all  the  group  to  take  part  since 
the  group  is  small. 

Problems  Confronting  Prayer  Meeting 

In  checking  with  other  individuals  the 
same  problems  seem  to  face  prayer  meet- 
ings in  about  every  state.  The  smallness  of 
the  crowd  is  a depressing  factor  to  all.  How 
we  get  people  interested  in  coming  to 
prayer  meeting?  Why  should  such  an  im- 
portant meeting  find  so  few  people  attend- 
ing? Are  other  interests  attracting  people 
away  from  prayer  meeting?  Are  we  so  busy 
attending  other  activities  we  fail  to  attend 
prayer  meeting?  Yet  in  some  communities, 
Wednesday  evening  is  left  open  for  this 
service  of  the  church;  so  no  other  meetings 
are  scheduled. 

A typical  service  finds  the  crowd  so  small 
that  the  question  of  even  starting  the  meet- 
ing arises.  Perhaps  a song  is  sung,  followed 
by  a Scripture  and  then  the  prayer  requests. 
Often  when  the  leader  asks  for  these,  a 
long  pause  follows  or  some  spur-of-the-mo- 
ment requests  come  up.  These  are  then  fol- 
lowed by  prayer,  after  which  a study  is 
generally  used.  When  a study  is  held  for 
several  weeks  and  comes  to  a close,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  “What  shall  we  study?”  A leader 
is  selected  and  we  start  anew.  The  above 
may  work  fine,  yet  we  find  ourselves  some- 
times in  a rut  and  lose  the  real  meaning  of 
a prayer  service. 


Let’s  Promote  Prayer  Meeting 

The  following  are  some  things  we  can 
do  to  promote  prayer  meeting: 

1.  Start  promptly.  It  is  beneficial  to  the 
service  to  start  and  close  on  time. 

2.  Get  new  people  in  our  own  church  to 
come.  The  announcement  from  the  pul- 
pit or  bulletin  is  heard  by  all,  yet  maybe 
a personal  invitation  must  be  extended. 
If  a dedicated  prayer  service  is  planned, 
have  something  to  offer  by  way  of  prayer 
and  study.  This  may  encourage  others 
to  come. 

3.  Have  a planned  study.  Our  Mennonite 
Church  has  in  other  areas  a planned 
study  for  its  programs.  Therefore,  could 
a booklet  be  printed  for  a year’s  services? 
This  could  include  devotions  and  studies 
for  a month.  In  other  words,  you  would 
know  what  to  plan  in  your  next  meet- 
ings. 

4.  Have  variation,  (a)  Perhaps  one  night 
would  include  prayer  service  in  several 
homes  in  the  congregation.  This  would 
encourage  others  to  come,  (b)  Perhaps 
one  night  after  prayer  service,  visitation 
work  could  be  done,  (c)  Another  night 
could  be  a prayer  service  only— no  other 
study,  (d)  What  about  skipping  prayer 
service  some  week  and  having  our  prayer 
service  in  a Sunday  evening  service  in- 
stead? (e)  Could  a witness  workshop  be 
instilled  in  a service?  (f)  In  some  areas, 
a prayer  breakfast  has  motivated  interest. 
This  may  work  better  where  the  group 
live  closely  and  can  more  easily  get  to- 
gether. (g)  One  Sunday-school  class  mem- 
ber had  her  class  in  for  an  afternoon  of 
prayer  and  fellowship.  These  are  per- 
haps some  methods  we  could  use  in 
stimulating  more  prayer  services  within 
groups  in  the  church,  (h)  If  you  have  an 
extension  committee,  no  doubt  they 
could  have  different  families  go  to  the 
shut-ins  on  Wednesday  evening  for 
prayer. 

.1  am  not  sure  these  methods  will  all 
work.  Some  have  tried  them  with  great 
success:  others  have  failed.  The  importance 
of  prayer  must  be  a known  factor  to  the 
Christian.  If  we  stress  the  importance  of 
prayer  as  the  “World  Day  of  Prayer”  does, 
then  a new  interest  can  be  created  to  grow 
in  this  area. 

A prayer  service  is  what  you  as  an  in- 
dividual make  of  it.  An  extreme  inner  feel- 
ing will  insert  interest  and  you  will  feel 
that  God  is  near.  Can  we  yet  instill  a new 
interest,  to  have  more  people  participate 
and  the  power  of  prayer  be  felt  around  the 
world? 

* 

To  say,  "I’m  not  good  enough  for  God,” 
is  to  sigh,  “I’m  too  sick  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital.” 

David  A.  Redding  in  The  Miracles  of  Christ  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.) 
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Mountains  figure  prominently  in  Scrip- 
ture. Noah’s  ark  came  to  rest  on  a moun- 
taintop.  Moses  and  Elijah  went  up  a moun- 
tain to  meet  God. 

David  refers  often  to  mountains  and 
hills  in  his  poetic  writings.  Jesus  was 
tempted  on  a mountain.  He  went  often  to 
the  mountain  to  pray.  Finally,  He  ascend- 
ed into  heaven  from  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

“The  mountain  is  a natural  image  of 
eternal  continuance,  for  stability,  for  diffi- 
cult wearisome  paths  in  life,  and  for  in- 
surmountable obstacles,”  says  one  theologi- 
cal book.  Biblical  symbolism  is  cold  reality 
for  the  mountaineer  of  Appalachia.  To 
quote  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  "They 
live  on  the  outskirts  of  hope.”  Unemploy- 
ment and  limited  education,  to  the  point 
where  the  1960  census  figures  disclosed  that 
19  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
Southern  Mountain  region  neither  read 
nor  write,  have  taken  their  toll.1 

Appalachia  is  a region  set  apart,  geo- 
graphically and  statistically.  As  presently 
defined,  the  area  is  600  miles  long  and  near- 
ly 250  miles  across  at  its  widest  point.  It 
takes  in  parts  of  10  states,  including  most 
prominently  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Vir- 

Note: 

The  photos  used  in  this  article  are  scenes 
from  The  Captive,  28-minute  black-and-white 
motion  picture  for  youth  and  adults.  Available 
from  Information  Services,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  Box  316,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  this  film  is  the  story  of  a 33-year-old  hus- 
band and  father  without  a job. 

A miner  displaced  by  automation,  without 
other  skills  and  with  limited  education,  he  has 
become  a captive  of  poverty— not  alone  material 
poverty  but  poverty  of  the  spirit.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  the  church  to  find  creative  ways 
to  deal  with  a difficult  problem  found  on  our 
own  doorsteps. 

Requests  for  the  film  should  be  made  four 
to  six  weeks  ahead  of  anticipated  use.  Please 
indicate  a second  and  third  choice  of  dates  as 
the  mission  board  has  a limited  supply  of  film 
copies. 


YOUR  GENERAL  MISSION  AND  SERVICE  OFFICE 
MENNONITE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


ginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia.2  The  population  as  of  the  1960 
census  was  approximately  6,000,000. 

In  Appalachia  almost  one  family  in  every 
three  lives  on  an  annual  income  of  $3,000 
or  less.  (The  $3,000  figure  is  used  by  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
as  the  dividing  line  between  poverty  and 
the  ability  to  at  least  enjoy  some  of  the 
affluence  of  American  life.)  The  average 
per  capita  income  is  35  per  cent  less  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  States.3  Life  is 
even  more  hopeless  for  the  families  whose 
income  is  below  the  average  for  the  area, 
some  as  low  as  $500  annually. 

The  Past 

Historically,  the  area  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  so 
little  foreign  migration  into  the  mountain 
region  since  the  Revolutionary  War  that 


the  mountain  people  today  are  largely  na- 
tive-born Americans  of  Scotch-Irish  and 
Highland  Scot  lineage.  This  is  particularly 
noteworthy  in  a nation  characterized  by  an 
extraordinary  diversity  of  racial  and  cul- 
tural traits.4 

It  was  necessary  for  those  who  settled  in 
the  area  to  have  a high  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance.  There  were  four 
indispensables  which  went  with  every  mi- 
grating family  into  the  wilderness:  the  ax, 
the  frying  pan,  the  rifle,  and  the  Bible.4 

Isolation  was  one  of  the  factors  which 
caused  the  retarded  growth  of  the  area.  It 
was  largely  cut  off  from  roads,  railroads, 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  effect  of  this  geo- 
graphical isolation  was  increased  by  the 
region’s  economic  self-sufficiency,  which 
made  contact  with  other  areas  infrequent. 

Educational  opportunities,  locally  con- 
trolled and  supported,  were  limited  and 
afforded  few  ties  with  the  outside  world. 
The  region  was  thus  also  culturally  isolated 
for  almost  a century. 

The  development  of  lumbering  in  1870 
and  the  later  development  of  coal  mining 
led  to  the  building  of  railroads  between 
1890  and  1920.  This  provided  the  first 
major  cultural  and  communications  artery 
into  the  area. 

Timber 

From  the  beginning,  timber  was  an  im- 
portant source  of  income.  Sales  increased 
sharply  in  1870  when  the  valuable  wood- 
lands were  discovered  by  speculators  from 
the  northern  and  eastern  industrial  cities. 
The  poorly  educated  mountaineer  was  a 
poor  match  against  the  shrewd  company 
lawyer.  He  was  without  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  value  of  his  possession  or  to 


In  the  brooding  quiet  of  the  countryside  the  hidden  menace  of  poverty  challenges  the  myth  of 

American  affluence. 


A region  set  apart,  geographically,  socially,  and  spiritually. 

Appalachia:  On  the 
Outskirts  of  Hope 

By  Edgar  Stoesz,  MCC  VS  Director 
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Although  Herb  Honnecker’s  monthly  check  for  $160  allows  his  family  of  five  to  survive,  it  is  far 
from  adequate  to  cover  all  their  expenses.  With  the  passing  of  each  month  he  finds  himself 

more  deeply  in  debt. 


negotiate  for  its  sale.  A few  hundred  dol- 
lars appeared  to  him  to  be  a great  fortune. 

Once  divested  of  the  ownership  of  his 
valuable  woodlands,  there  was  little  to  do 
but  to  help  with  the  cutting  and  transport- 
ing of  his  recently  sold  timber.  The  pay 
was  low,  the  equipment  was  antiquated, 
and  the  working  conditions  were  dangerous. 
Left  behind  were  legions  of  widows  and 
maimed  men.  And  the  countryside  lay  ex- 
ploited, growing  with  cull,  second-growth 
timber. 

Coal 


were  also  provided.  With  these  enticements 
the  mountaineer  slowly  and  innocently  gave 
up  the  freedom  of  the  hills  for  the  “secu- 
rity” of  mining. 

Many  mining  companies  adopted  the 
scrip  system  of  payment.  Instead  of  paying 
their  employees  in  United  States  coinage, 
they  were  paid  in  company  scrip  which  was 
usable  only  in  the  company  commissary. 
This  time-tested  device  kept  the  greater 
part  of  the  employees’  earnings  safely  with- 
in the  camp. 

Few  safety  laws  had  been  enacted.  Each 


company  operated  its  mine  generally  as  it 
saw  fit.  The  accident  and  death  rates  were 
appalling. 

Working  under  such  conditions  made  the 
miner  more  receptive  to  the  appeal  of  labor 
unions.  Recruiters  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  first  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  1917.  Riding  the  crest  of  full  em- 
ployment and  high  wages,  these  efforts  were 
not  yet  ready  to  take  root. 

But  as  the  depression  of  the  coal  industry 
set  in,  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  recruiters 
gained  a foothold.  The  ensuing  contro- 
versy was  bitter  and  violent.  "Bloody”  Har- 
lan County  (Kentucky)  got  its  famous  pre- 
fix during  these  years.  By  1934  most  of  the 
operators  had  either  gone  out  of  business 
or  signed  union  contracts. 

As  a result  of  industrial  advancements, 
the  coal  industry  experienced  a temporary 
reprieve  in  1937.  Mining  corporations  pre- 
viously found  it  uneconomic  to  withdraw 
the  coal  from  countless  spurs  which  jut  out 
from  long  mountain  ridges.  The  invention 
of  a mechanical  loader,  and  the  availability 
of  sturdy  trucks  and  improved  roads  intro- 
duced the  temporary  era  of  truck  mining. 

As  little  as  $1,000  capital  was  needed  to 
operate  a truck  mine.  With  such  modest 
capital  requirements  many  men,  either 
singly  or  in  small  groups  of  two  or  three, 
could  go  into  business  for  themselves.  The 
result  was  that  truck  mines  increased  at  an 
unbelievable  rate. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  II  these 
mines  ran  at  full  scale,  returning  a hand- 
some profit  to  the  operators.  Gradually, 
the  equipment  wore  out  but  new  equip- 
ment was  not  available  and  even  repairs 
were  in  short  supply. 

When  the  mild  recession  of  1948  came, 


The  timber  "rape”  had  not  been  com- 
pleted when  men  of  "great  guile  and 
charm,”  again  from  the  northern  and  east- 
ern industrial  cities,  began  to  negotiate  for 
valuable  coal  fields.  Harry  M.  Caudill, 
author  of  the  book,  Night  Comes  to  the 
Cumberlands,  and  native  of  the  area,  says: 
“We  have  seen  that  the  mountaineer  sold 
his  great  trees  for  a consideration  little 
more  than  nominal,  but  if  his  timber 
brought  him  a small  financial  reward,  his 
minerals  were  virtually  given  away.  Now 
the  trees  that  shaded  him  were  no  longer 
his  property,  and  he  was  little  more  than  a 
trespasser  upon  the  soil  beneath  his  feet.” 

Coal  mining  did  not  become  big  business 
until  after  1900.  Thereafter  it  grew  rapid- 
ly. By  1920  eastern  Kentucky  alone  pro- 
duced 25  million  tons  annually.  This  was 
increased  to  48  million  tons  by  1927.5 

During  this  period,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  “Golden  Age,”  the  coal  barons  built 
their  company  towns.  The  houses  were 
crudely  built  but  compared  favorably  with 
the  surrounding  mountain  cabins.  All 
camps  had  a commissary  or  company  store. 
Minimal  educational  and  medical  facilities 


Jack  Weller,  minister  in  the  southern  mountains  for  eleven  years,  encourages  Herb  to  go  to  the 
city  where  the  church  will  attempt  to  relocate  him. 
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Missions  Today 


When  a man  has  been  hurt  so  often,  he  is  afraid  to  put  himself  in  a position  to  be  hurt  again. 


the  equipment  was  both  worn-out  and  out- 
dated. By  midsummer  truck  mining  began 
to  decline.  In  deepening  distress,  the  truck 
miner  poured  out  his  savings  in  anticipa- 
tion of  better  days  ahead.  Within  a few 
years  he  was  as  poor  as  he  had  been  at  the 
beginning. 

Today  many  of  the  drab,  though  former- 
ly bustling,  camps  are  deserted  “ghost 
towns."  The  most  accessible  coal  has  been 
mined.  Dilapidated  loading  ramps  and 
abandoned  strip  mines  are  reminders  of 
more  prosperous  times. 

Outdated  equipment  and  miners  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  machines  which  can  pro- 
duce coal  quickly  and  without  need  for 
labor  unions,  company  towns,  medical  fa- 
cilities, or  threat  of  strike.  The  ominous 
cloud  hanging  over  the  entire  industry  is 
the  possible  increased  use  of  atomic  power 
to  reduce  the  industrial  need  for  coal. 

Religion 

For  all  his  propensities  to  religion,  the 
mountaineer  — once  solitary,  always  inde- 
pendent, and  self-reliant— has  never  been 
an  especially  good  churchman.  Church 
membership  has  consistently  been  lower 
than  in  the  country  as  a whole  (in  1957, 
46  per  cent  versus  53  per  cent).6 

Religion  in  the  mountains  has  tradition- 
ally been  and  remains  a lay  movement,  with 
all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  A survey 
completed  by  Dr.  Earl  D.  D.  Brewer,  re- 
ligious sociologist  at  Emory  University,  in- 
dicates that  only  one  church  in  10  has  a full- 
time resident  minister  and  one  half  of  the 
full-time  ministers  serve  four  or  more 
churches.  Half  the  ministers  hold  other 
jobs. 

What  Dr.  Brewer’s  study  calls  “militant 
antiscientific  fundamentalism"  is  supported 
by  perhaps  one  third  of  the  population. 


Surveys  show  that  generally  here  in  the 
“Bible  Belt"  even  elementary  Biblical 
knowledge  is  appallingly  low. 

Not  one  in  50  denies  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Scripture;  but  only  a little  over  half 
could  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  37  per 
cent  did  not  know  whether  it  was  found 
in  the  New  or  Old  Testament.  The  ma- 
jority believe  the  Bible  from  “cover  to 
cover"  but  have  only  a hearsay  idea  of 
what  is  between  the  covers. 

(Continued  on  page  898) 

1.  Night  Cowes  to  the  Cumber  lands,  by  Harry  M. 
Caudill,  p.  xi. 

2.  The  Southern  Appalachian  Region,  a Ford 
Foundation  Study. 

3.  Report  by  the  President’s  Appalachia  Regional 
Commission,  p.  1. 

4.  Life  and  Religion  in  Southern  Appalachia,  by 
Weatherford,  p.  4. 

5.  Survey  & report  prepared  for  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  U.S.A.,  by  E.  1).  Rosenfeld,  M.D., 
p.  7. 

6.  “Mountain  of  Poverty,’  by  Holmes  Rolston  III 
in  Christianity  Today. 


Herb’s  one  skill— to  dig  and  load  coal— is  now 
obsolete. 


Get  Ready 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

He  was  forty  years  old.  He  confided  that 
he  had  sensed  a call  to  foreign  missions  or 
other  full-time  Christian  service  since  in  his 
late  teens.  But  he  had  done  nothing  about 
it  except  to  wait.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
married,  worked  on  a farm,  and  raised  a 
family.  All  this  was  good,  except  that  he 
did  nothing  about  the  continuing  sense  of 
call  to  full-time  service. 

“I  am  now  ready  to  answer  God’s  call,” 
he  said.  But  the  tragedy  is  that  he  was  not 
ready.  He  had  done  nothing  to  prepare 
himself.  He  had  completed  high  school  but 
his  training  had  stopped  there.  He  was 
active  in  his  local  church  and  Sunday 
school,  which  gave  him  some  good  experi- 
ence and  which  was  valuable  service.  But 
this  did  not  prepare  him  for  the  specific 
service  to  which  he  continued  to  feel  a call. 

Get  ready  for  service.  No  better,  and  no 
more  Christian  advice  could  be  given  to 
young  people.  It  is  the  school  dropouts 
who  are  usually  at  the  core  of  the  street 
violence  and  rioting.  It  is  the  untrained 
worker  who  swells  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. In  this  age  of  technology,  highly 
skilled  and  thoroughly  trained  workers  are 
in  great  demand.  The  market  is  glutted 
with  the  unprepared. 

Prepare  to  meet  world  need.  How  won- 
derful it  would  be  if  trained  and  prepared 
people  were  ready  when  a crisis  comes  or 
when  a special  opportunity  opens  up.  Our 
usual  frustration  is  that  no  one  is  ready  and 
we  either  miss  the  opportunity  or  try  to 
meet  the  challenge  with  ill-prepared  people. 

How  should  I prepare  myself?  This  is  the 
usual  question  of  young  people  who  sense 
a divine  call  to  serve  Christ  and  the  church. 
Many  kinds  of  w’orld  need  can  be  quite  well 
predicted.  No  one  prepares  for  all  or  even 
several  needs;  he  prepares  himself  by  faith 
for  some  specific  type  or  kind  of  service. 

Here  is  a list  of  challenges.  Why  not 
learn  Russian?  Sometime,  perhaps  sooner 
than  we  think,  Russian-speaking  people 
may  be  open  to  the  Gospel.  Study  Spanish. 
Nearly  all  Latin  America  then  becomes  an 
open  door,  and  Spain  itself  shows  signs  of 
bestirring  itself.  Be  a specialist  in  public 
health  or  in  some  other  branch  of  medicine. 
Nursing,  with  a specialty;  trained  teachers; 
industrial  experts;  agriculture;  pharmacy: 
etc.,  etc.— all  these  are  open  doors  to  the 
needs  of  the  world.  To  a dedicated  Chris- 
tian these  become  the  highways  for  witness 
and  Christlike  service. 
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Dhamtari  Graduates  12  Nurses 

Graduation  exercises  for  12  nursing  stu- 
dents of  the  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India, 
were  held  on  the  hospital  compound,  Oct. 
6,  1964. 

Missionaries  participating  in  the  service 
were  Blanche  Sell,  who  presented  the  gradu- 
ating class;  Dr.  Paul  L.  Conrad,  who  grant- 
ed the  diplomas;  and  Elizabeth  Erb,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  candlelighting  cere- 
mony. 

The  commencement  address  was  given  by 
the  Reverend  K.  Bauman  of  the  Union  Bib- 
lical Seminary,  Yeotmal. 

Schrocks  Develop  Crafts 
Among  Idaho  Migrants 

Since  their  arrival  at  the  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
Labor  Camp  in  March,  1964,  VS-ers  Rich- 
ard and  Rosella  Schrock  have  established  a 
sewing  class  and  club  for  girls  and  a wood- 
working class  for  boys. 

Beginning  in  May,  24  girls,  ages  13-20, 
met  weekly  in  the  unit  center  to  sew  on 
different  projects.  Five  sewing  machines 
were  supplied  by  the  Migrant  Ministry  and 
yard  goods  and  other  supplies  were  donated 
by  the  WMSA  at  Garden  City,  Mo.  Ladies 
from  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Nam- 
pa took  turns  helping  with  the  club. 

To  end  the  summer  season’s  work,  a film 
was  shown  on  good  grooming,  manners,  and 
diet,  at  which  time  each  girl  wore  a gar- 
ment she  had  made.  Cooking  classes  were 
also  held  before  the  girls  returned  to  the 
South  for  the  winter. 

Also  meeting  weekly  under  the  direction 
of  Rosella  were  girls,  ages  9-12,  for  a period 
of  handcrafts,  games,  and  a story.  Says  Mrs. 
Schrock,  "Three  nationalities  are  represent- 


Trinidad  Sanchez  cutting  out  a dress  and 
Elodia  Granades  hemming  her  skirt  under  the 
supervision  of  Rosella  Schrock. 


Showing  their  handiwork  are  girls  in  the  club 
for  9-12-year-olds.  Their  weekly  meeting  con- 
sists of  crafts,  games,  and  a story  period. 


ed,  Negro,  Mexican,  and  Filipino,  and 
there  is  quite  a discrimination  problem 
which  is  one  thing  we  try  to  speak  to 
through  our  story  period." 


Richard  helps  one  of  the  boys  saw  out  a paddle 
for  the  boat  he  is  building  in  the  shop  class. 

Richard  supervises  a woodworking  shop 
for  boys,  10-12.  Since  June,  the  13  boys 
built  small  boats  for  themselves;  constructed 
a footbridge  across  an  irrigation  ditch  on 
the  campgrounds;  and  made  footstools  for 
their  homes.  Prizes  were  given  for  the  best 
craftsmanship. 

“These  classes  at  least  partially  fulfill  the 
desire  of  boys  to  create  and  build,"  says 
Richard.  “They  also  occupy  time  and  en- 
ergy that  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  foul 
play.  Not  least  important  is  the  fact  that 
they  create  a setting  in  which  Christian 
principles  and  conduct  can  be  taught  and 
demonstrated.” 

The  Caldwell  migrant  ministry  has  been 
set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  1,300  migrants 
who  find  employment  there  from  March 
through  October.  Migrant  families  harvest 
beets,  beans,  potatoes,  and  corn  on  irrigated 
farms  in  Canyon  County.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a trend  toward  more 
permanent  settlement  in  the  area  with 
migrant  adults  finding  jobs  as  maintenance 
workers,  year-round  farm  laborers,  and  oth- 
er manual  jobs  in  local  industry. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

The  executive  committee  of  the  General 
Mission  Board  has  recently  completed  many 
committee  appointments  for  the  coming 
year. 

Within  the  mission  program  there  are 
many  persons  who  accept  administrative 
assignments  and  serve  gratefully  many  days 
out  of  the  year.  These  include  program  ad- 
ministrative committees  such  as  the  Over- 
seas Missions  Committee,  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Committee,  the  Relief  and  Service 
Committee,  and  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

Then  there  is  the  large  group  of  brethren 
who  serve  as  members  of  local  boards  of 
our  institutions.  These  appointments  re- 
quire time  and  responsibility.  The  reward 
is  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  work  of 
the  kingdom. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  who  accept  these 
tasks.  Many  times  they  are  difficult  and 
require  deep  dedication  in  facing  problems 
and  new  challenges.  Truly  these  brethren 
contribute  much  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

I have  not  named  many  persons  who 
serve  in  other  programs  of  the  Board  and 
for  other  areas  of  the  church.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  these  dedicated  men  and  women 
and  remember  their  work  in  our  prayer  in- 
tercession. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 

Record  Reviewers  Commend 
New  Broadcast  Release 

“The  excellence  of  the  Mennonite  Hour 
choral  work  is  not  hard  to  understand,” 
says  Robert  Elmore,  record  reviewer  and 
critic  of  Eternity  magazine.  “These  groups 
simply  do  everything  they  attempt  just 
about  as  well  as  it  could  be  done,  and  bet- 
ter than  almost  anybody  else.” 

Reviewing  “His  Glorious  Presence, 
Hymns  of  Eternal  Life  and  Heaven,”  Men- 
nonite Hour’s  latest  record  released  last 
week,  Elmore  continued,  “Diction,  tone 
quality,  phrasing,  and  that  illusive  some- 
thing known  as  style  are  all  pretty  nearly 
perfect.” 

Special  assistant  to  Billy  Graham  and 
record  reviewer  for  United  Evangelical  Ac- 
tion W.  Stanley  Mooneyham  says,  “This 
album  features  a splendid  and  varied  selec- 
tion of  songs,  perfect  a cappella  renditions, 
and  a readily  felt  spiritual  warmth.” 

Rachel  Hartman,  assistant  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Herald,  says,  “In  the 
plethora  of  musicians  making  religious  rec- 
ords, the  Mennonite  Hour  choral  groups 
stand  out. 

“Again  they  have  come  up  with  a hymn 
record  that  is  genuine  music,  this  time  in 
antiphonal  stereo.  There  is  variety,  balance, 
perfection  of  tone,  lovely— but  not  flossy— 
arrangements  emphasizing  pure  harmony, 
all  a cappella.” 

“His  Glorious  Presence”  features  the 
Mennonite  Hour  A Cappella  Chorus,  Men’s 
Chorus,  Men’s  Quartet,  and  the  Ladies’ 
Triple  Trio.  Songs  include:  We  Shall  See 
His  Lovely  Face,  Soona  Will  Be  Done  (Spir- 
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itual) , Hark,  Ten  Thousand  Harps  and 
Voices,  List!  The  Cherubic  Hosts,  The 
Sands  of  Time,  and  12  others.  The  various 
directors  are  Catherine  Mumaw,  Carroll 
Lehman,  and  David  Augsburger. 

Waiting  List  at  Adriel 

For  the  first  time  in  its  seven  years  of 
operation,  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  has  a waiting  list  of  applicants. 

Established  in  1957  as  a residential  train- 
ing school  for  slow-learning  teen-agers, 
Adriel  underwent  an  extensive  self-study 
early  this  year.  Seven  subcommittees,  in- 
volving more  than  40  people,  studied  the 
school’s  program  and  needs  and  recently 
reported  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  Adriel  School  be  continued  as  a 
residential  training  program  for  slow- 
learning  teen-agers.  In  three  years,  the 
school's  program  should  again  be  re- 
viewed. 

2.  That  Adriel  School  broaden  its  admis- 
sion policy  to  include  slow-learning 
teen-agers  who  have  or  are  develop- 
ing additional  emotional  problems. 
We  recommend  this  change  of  admis- 
sion policy  only  if  immediate,  vigor- 
ous, and  continuous  efforts  are  made 
to  secure  additional  trained  staff  and 
more  adequate  financing  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  That  a seminar  be  planned  for  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1964,  inviting  13 
consultants  involved  in  the  studies  to 
participate,  along  with  Adriel’s  con- 
sulting psychologist,  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, the  local  board  of  directors, 
and  the  school’s  administration  in  a 
review  of  the  study  commission’s  re- 
port. 

Ray  Troyer,  West  Liberty,  began  as  ad- 
ministrator of  Adriel  on  Aug.  1.  A school- 
teacher for  20  years  and  father  of  seven 
children,  he  graduated  from  Goshen  Col- 
lege in  1936  and  received  his  master’s  de- 
gree in  general  education  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1941.  He  also  organized  a 
community  class  program  for  slow  learners 
in  Logan  County,  Ohio,  five  years  ago,  and 
currently  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Logan 
County  Council  for  Retarded  Children. 

“Emma  G.  Musselman  Clinic” 
Dedicated 

The  new  "Emma  G.  Musselman  Clinic” 
at  Brook  Lane  Farm  Hospital  near  Leiters- 
burg,  Md.,  was  dedicated  in  a special  cere- 
mony on  Sept.  10. 

This  clinical  psychiatric  outpatient  fa- 
cility was  made  possible  through  a grant  of 
$35,000  received  from  the  Emma  G.  Mussel- 
man Foundation  of  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Maryland’s  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Isadore  Tuerk,  M.D.,  delivered  the 
dedicatory  address.  His  remarks  centered  on 
the  concept  of  the  comprehensive  communi- 
ty psychiatric  facility,  strongly  recommend- 
ed in  today’s  mental  health  planning.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  cooperation 
and  sharing  between  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  persons. 


Mr.  Howard  Musselman,  past  chairman 
of  Brook  Lane’s  board  of  directors  and  its 
current  treasurer,  presented  a memorial 
plaque  with  the  name  "Emma  G.  Mussel- 
man Clinic”  in  recognition  of  Mrs.  Mussel- 
man’s  vital  interest  in  Brook  Lane  Hospital. 

After  the  dedication  program  visitors 
toured  the  new  facility. 

Books  Abroad— Opportunity 
at  Your  Fingertips 

Mrs.  Everett  Metzler  says  of  the  book- 
room  in  Saigon:  "There  are  about  500 
volumes  in  the  room.  We  could  use  500 
more!” 

This  bookroom  is  used  daily  by  students 
and  others  who  come  to  borrow  or  to 
browse.  A second  bookroom  in  another  part 
of  the  city  is  about  to  be  opened,  which  will 
also  need  to  be  stocked. 

As  if  to  anticipate  the  misgivings  that 
arise  from  the  unrest  in  Vietnam,  Mrs. 
Metzler  says,  "I  hope  that  people  won’t  feel 
that  it  is  like  pouring  the  books  into  a hole 
in  the  ground.  To  me,  it  is  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  get  good  literature  into  the 
country  while  it  is  possible.” 

Those  books  you  do  not  use  represent 
real  opportunity— in  Vietnam  and  dozens  of 
other  places,  as  the  new  University  College 
in  Tanganyika,  the  new  missionary  guest- 


house in  Nairobi,  the  reading  room  in  Tel 
Aviv,  the  Bible  schools  of  our  church  and 
others,  teachers’  colleges  in  several  African 
countries,  and  many  other  schools  and  mis- 
sions. 

Urgent  needs  are  for  RSV  Bibles,  several 
sets  of  World  Book,  prayer  books.  Bibles 
and  Bible  study  helps  are  in  constant  de- 
mand. A more  detailed  list  can  be  had 
upon  request  from  Books  Abroad,  512 
S.  High  Street,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  or  send  there 
a list  of  the  books  you  have  to  offer,  giving 
title,  author,  publisher,  date  of  publication. 
You  will  be  sent  instructions  how  and 
where  to  send  your  books. 

If  you  are  willing  to  mail  your  magazines 
at  intervals  directly  to  a missionary,  specify 
what  you  have,  and  an  address  and  mailing 
directions  will  be  sent  to  you.  Typical  re- 
quests: Parent’s  Magazine,  Today’s  Health, 
Christian  Living,  National  Geographic, 
Reader’s  Digest,  the  women’s  magazines, 
children’s  magazines,  nursing  journals. 

—Elizabeth  Showalter. 

Way  to  Life  in  Minnesota 

The  Way  to  Life  broadcast  began  Oct.  4 
over  KWOA,  Worthington,  Minn.  KWOA, 
730  on  the  dial,  releases  the  broadcast  at 
1:00  p.m.,  Sunday. 


25  Attend  MCC  Orientation  School 


MCC  orientation  students  attending  the  Sept.  1-15  school  received  the  following  assignments: 
(seated  1.  to  r.)  Nettie  Wiebe,  Grunthal,  Man.— one  year  as  a psychiatric  aide  at  Kings  View 
Hospital;  Martha  Klassen,  Port  Rowan,  Ont.— two  years  as  a nurse  at  Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer, 
Haiti;  Stanley  Freed,  Jr.,  Schwenksville,  Pa.— Pax  post  in  Burundi,  Africa;  Helen  Penner,  Winni- 
peg, Man.— one  year  as  secretary  at  headquarters,  Akron.  Standing:  Kathryn  Wedel,  Newton, 
Kans.— one  year  at  Brook  Lane  Farm  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Wilbur  Bauman,  Earlington, 
Pa.— two  years  VS  at  Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Esopus,  N.Y.,  D.  Lamar  Seibel,  Leola,  Pa.-initial 
assignment  at  National  Institute  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.;  Elnora  Beth  Livezey,  Norman,  Okla. 
— Mennonite  Service  Unit,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Reinhold  Berg,  Elizabethtown,  Pa— two  years  at  Boys 
Village,  Smithville,  Ohio;  Ervin  J.  Bontrager,  Millersburg,  Ind.— Pax  man  in  Israel  for  two 
years;  Betty  and  John  Enns,  Waterloo,  Ont.-VS  at  Whitesburg,  Ky.  Back  row:  Ed  Schertz,  Low- 
point,  111.— Pax  in  Brazil;  Miriam  and  Oren  Neuensch wander,  Albany,  Oreg.—  two-year  VS  at 
headquarters,  Akron,  Peter  Harder,  New  Bothwell,  Man.— VS  at  Children’s  Center,  Laurel,  Md.; 
Ronald  Jay  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind— Pax  in  Brazil;  Sally  Thiessen,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.— three  years 
as  public  health  nurse  with  Bengal  Refugee  Services,  Calcutta,  India;  Howard  Delaplane,  Paw- 
nee Rock,  Kans.— community  development  at  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord,  Haiti;  Kenneth  Bailey, 
Weatherford,  Okla— Pax  at  Nes  Ammim,  Israel;  Anthony  and  Dianne  Epp,  Hurley,  S.  Dak.— 
Teachers  Abroad  Program  (one  year  at  Brussels,  two  in  the  Congo);  Margaret  Ann  Unruh,  Mis- 
sion City,  B.C.— nurse  at  Williamson,  W.  Va.;  Wilbur  Bontrager,  Darien  Center,  N.Y.-Pax  in 
the  Congo.  Not  pictured:  Margaret  Willms,  Coaldale,  Alta.-two  years  at  medical  clinic,  Tres 
Palmas,  Bolivia. 
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Another  Spanish  Broadcast 
in  Mexico 

XETG  in  Mexico  now  carries  Luz  y Ver- 
dad,  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Spanish  pro- 
gram, directed  by  Lester  T.  Hershey.  The 
Franconia  Mission  Board  is  supporting  die 
broadcast  in  the  area  of  Orizaba. 

Report  from  Churches 
in  Ethiopia 

At  the  eleventh  General  Council  Meet- 
ing of  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  held  at 
the  Nazareth  Bible  Academy  in  August, 
1964,  the  following  reports  were  given  from 
nine  witness  points: 

The  church  at  Mekele  is  still  growing. 
The  Christians  are  on  fire  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  witnessing.  Both  students  and  peo- 
ple of  the  town  attend  services.  Land  has 
been  bought  in  Bahir  Dar  and  a church  is 
being  built.  . . . 

A new  church  building  has  been  built  in 
Addis  Ababa  and  put  in  use  during  the  past 
year.  An  average  attendance  of  80  people 
on  Sunday  morning.  . . . 

Every  morning  the  work  at  Nazareth  is 
begun  with  devotion.  Meetings  include 
Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting,  Sun- 
day school  and  preaching,  members’  meet- 
ing every  two  weeks,  two  days  a week  wom- 
en’s Bible  class,  meetings  in  the  town  on 
Sundays,  preaching  in  the  hospital.  . . . 

At  Wonji  the  women  assemble  every  Sat- 
urday to  learn  to  know  each  other.  . . . 

The  elementary  school  at  Shoa  has  been 
a blessing  in  helping  people  to  know  the 
church  and  in  bringing  people  to  Christ. 
People  from  eleven  different  camps  come  to 
church  on  Sunday.  In  nine  of  the  camps, 
leaders  conduct  evening  Bible  study  and 
prayer  meetings.  . . . 

Many  people  are  understanding  the  work 
at  Awash  and  come  to  the  missionaries  for 
help.  The  most  important  witness  at  pres- 
ent is  personal  evangelism.  During  the  last 
two  months  services  for  children  and  adults 
were  begun. 

The  Gospel  is  preached  in  seven  schools 
in  the  Dire  Dawa  area.  There  are  believers 
at  some  of  these  places.  The  Dire  Dawa 
church  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
presence  of  Ato  Daniel  Lemma.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  Dire  Dawa  church  are 
students. 

An  evangelistic  club  at  Deder  visits  and 
teaches  in  the  surrounding  villages  each 
Sunday  morning.  Evangelistic  teams  go  to 
the  nearest  outschools. 

The  Gospel  is  being  taught  through  the 
clinic  and  elementary  school  at  Bedeno. 
Most  of  the  upper-grade  students  are  study- 
ing the  Bible.  Many  of  the  community  peo- 
ple gladly  receive  Bible  teaching. 

New  Term  Begins  at 
Nazareth  Academy 

The  new  school  term  at  Nazareth  Acad- 
emy began  Sept.  28  with  a large  staff  turn- 
over. 

Eastern  Board  workers  Paul  L.  Wenger 
and  Mildred  Heistand  filled  the  vacancies 


left  by  Esther  Becker,  who  is  on  furlough, 
and  Henry  Gamber,  who  transferred  to 
Bedeno  to  direct  the  elementary  school. 
Elizabeth  Kratz  teaches  typing,  girls’  physi- 
cal education,  and  sewing  club. 

Ato  Girma  is  the  new  Amharic  teacher, 
and  Ato  Wedineh  serves  as  dean  of  men 
and  library  assistant  while  he  studies  Bible 
courses  selected  from  the  academy  curricu- 
lum. Sehene,  a twelfth-grade  student,  gives 
direction  and  counsel  in  the  girls’  dormi- 
tory. 

100  Patients  Daily 

“Work  at  the  Somanya  clinic  remains 
fairly  constant,  with  between  60  and  100 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 

Ernest  and  Ruth  Miller 


Ernest  and  Ruth  Miller  returned  to  Goshen, 
Ind.,  in  May,  1964,  after  V/2  years  of  admin- 
istration at  Woodstock  School,  Mussoorie,  In- 
dia, and  the  Mennonite  Higher  Secondary 
School  at  Dhamtari,  India,  under  the  Mennon- 
ite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

The  Millers  also  served  in  India  1921-28, 
1929-37,  and  1956.  Dr.  Miller  is  also  President 
Emeritus  of  Goshen  College,  serving  there 
from  1940  to  1954.  During  their  last  service 
term,  the  Millers  were  at  Mussoorie,  India, 
where  Dr.  Miller  served  as  principal  of  Wood- 
stock  School,  a school  for  children  of  mission- 
aries and  government  officials. 

The  last  seven  months  he  spent  at  Dhamtari 
where  he  directed  a self-study  of  the  500-stu- 
dent Mennonite  Higher  Secondary  School. 

Originally  from  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Dr.  Miller 
graduated  from  Goshen  College  in  1917.  He 
later  received  master’s  and  doctor’s  degrees 
from  New  York  University.  He  also  taught 
school  in  Texas  and  engaged  in  relief  work  in 
the  Near  East. 

Mrs.  Miller,  the  former  Ruth  Blosser  from 
Williamstown,  Ohio,  graduated  from  Goshen 
College  also  in  1917. 

The  Millers  are  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Thelma  (Mrs.  Weyburn  Groff)  and  Donald 
Glen,  both  of  whom  were  born  during  their 
first  assignment  in  India. 


patients  every  day,”  reports  Dr.  James 
Snider,  Ghana. 

"We  are  also  getting  ready  to  start  doing 
some  public  health  work  regarding  tuber- 
culosis. Going  to  the  villages  and  com- 
pounds of  each  new  TB  patient,  we  want 
to  skin  test  and  look  for  early  cases  among 
their  families.  We  are  building  up  quite  a 
tuberculosis  treatment  group,  about  150 
patients  presently.” 

Prisoners  Grateful  for 
Bible  Studies 

“1  haven’t  been  to  church  much  since  I 
was  a kid— now  I go  every  Sunday,”  writes 
R.T.L.,  a prisoner  from  Columbus,  Ohio. 
He  is  one  of  over  one  hundred  prisoners 
now  studying  Bible  correspondence  courses 
from  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg. 

“I  am  getting  much  out  of  these  lessons,” 
he  continued  to  John  L.  Horst,  Bible  study 
instructor.  "I  feel  so  much  better  inside.  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  this  chance  to  get 
to  know  God  and  His  great  works.” 

Another  prisoner  writes,  “I  think  the 
'Sermon  on  the  Mount’  is  wonderful.  It 
makes  me  see  how  badly  I have  treated  my 
family  and  my  friends. 

“I  want  to  accept  Jesus  as  my  Saviour.  . . . 
Pray  for  me.” 

This  prisoner’s  testimony  comes  from  the 
cooperative  work  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
and  the  Lindale  congregation  located  near 
Harrisonburg.  One  of  their  members,  Harry 
Kuhns,  is  ministering  among  the  prisoners 
of  nearby  Linville  prison  road  camp. 

Bro.  Kuhns  conducts  a Bible  study  class 
every  Thursday  evening  at  the  prison.  He 
uses  the  Bible  correspondence  materials 
from  Mennonite  Broadcasts  and  sends  the 
lessons  prepared  by  the  prisoners  to  be 
graded  by  John  Horst. 

An  increasing  number  of  churches  are 
making  use  of  the  correspondence  course 
facilities  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts  in  Har- 
risonburg, and  of  the  General  Mission 
Board  offices  in  Elkhart.  Cooperating  in 
witness  to  prisoners,  to  those  in  hospitals 
and  institutions  through  correspondence 
courses,  is  another  opportunity  in  evange- 
lism in  the  church  community. 


Linville  (Va.)  prison  road  camp  where  a num- 
ber of  prisoners  are  enrolled  in  the  Mennonite 
Hour  Home  Bible  Study  Courses. 


Spanish  Broadcast  Aids  in 
Family  Conversion 

“Although  we  are  of  another  religion,” 
wrote  Rita  Diaz  of  Milwaukee,  “my  mother 
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and  I listen  to  your  program  every  Sunday 
afternoon.” 

Luz  y Verdad  broadcast  offices  contacted 
Mario  Bustos,  pastor  of  the  nearby  Mil- 
waukee Mennonite  Church,  who  then  visit- 
ed Rita  and  her  aged  mother,  Dona  Car- 
men. 

Bible  reading  and  prayer  became  a part 
of  the  friendly  visits  of  the  pastor  and  his 
wife.  Rita  and  Dona  Carmen  have  no  rela- 
tives in  Milwaukee  . . . and  the  visits  were 
very  welcome. 

Now  both  Rita  and  her  mother  have  ac- 
cepted Jesus  Christ,  experiencing  new, 
abundant  life  in  Him! 

It  is  seven  blocks  to  church,  yet  Dona 
Carmen  at  83  still  walks  the  distance  with 
her  daughter,  when  weather  and  health 
permit. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Spanish  program, 
Luz  y Verdad,  is  broadcast  on  eleven  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States,  reaching  Spanish- 
speaking peoples,  as  well  as  25  stations  in 
Spanish-speaking  areas  around  the  world. 
Program  director  and  speaker  is  Lester  T. 
Hershey. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bustos  (center)  visit  in  the  Diaz 
home. 


With  People  in  Service 

Arriving  safely  in  Nigeria  on  Sept.  28 
were  General  Mission  Board  workers  Clair 
Brennemans,  Glen  Wenger,  and  Kenneth 
Yoder.  They  will  engage  in  an  agricultural 
self-help  project  at  Asaba. 

• * * 

Dr.  Jacob  A.  Loewen  has  been  appointed 
Translations  Consultant  in  Latin  America 
for  the  American  Bible  Society.  Ordained 
as  a missionary  and  to  the  ministry  in  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  he  has  an  ex- 
cellent background  for  this  work,  bringing 
with  him  experience  as  a missionary  in 
Colombia  for  ten  years,  and  as  a special 
consultant  on  linguistic  and  anthropo- 
logical problems  in  Paraguay.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Ann  Enns,  have  four  chil- 
dren. 

* * # 

Guest  speakers  at  the  London  Mennonite 
Centre,  England,  for  the  summer  included: 
Elam  Stauffer,  Tanganyika  missionary;  Paul 
Peachey  of  Church  Peace  Mission;  Ferd 
Ediger,  returning  from  Japan;  C.  D.  Toews 
from  Heidelberg,  Germany;  Paul  M.  Led- 
erach  from  a Curriculums  Conference  in 
Switzerland;  Cornelius  Krahn,  returning 
from  the  Prague  Peace  Conference. 


APPALACHIA 

(Continued  from  page  894) 

According  to  National  Council  of 
Churches’  statistics,  almost  40  per  cent  of 
the  church  members  are  Southern  Baptists, 
and  this  church  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  large  denomination.  The 
second  largest  group  is  the  Methodist 
Church,  whose  growth  is  approximately 
keeping  pace  with  the  population.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.  repre- 
sents the  third  major  denomination. 

The  mountaineer  believes  that  the  Gos- 
pel should  remain  chiefly  personal  and 
should  concern  itself  with  "otherworldli- 
ness."  The  church  has  been  very  short  on 
social  concern,  limiting  itself  largely  to 
evangelistic  activities.  It  has  felt  neither 
the  responsibility  nor  the  right  to  speak  to 
the  worsening  industrial  picture,  exploita- 
tion of  the  land,  or  political  corruption. 

(to  be  continued) 

CALL  TO  AFRICA 

(Continued  from  page  884) 

fore  we  understood  them.  We  did  this  be- 
cause we  had  confused  western  culture  with 
the  message  of  Christ.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  and  the  Africans  are  calling  for  this 
to  salvage  what  is  left. 

There  are  many  areas  that  could  be  men- 
tioned. Indigenous  music  is  one  of  them. 
Some  are  working  on  this  to  try  to  recap- 
ture for  the  African  this  parcel  of  his  own 
personality  which  vibrates  with  his  own 
spirit.  If  we  sit  with  the  African  and  learn 
to  know  his  music  and  learn  to  interpret  it 
in  terms  that  he  understands  and  can  really 
make  his  spirit  vibrate,  we  will  have  cared. 
And  in  caring,  we  will  have  proved  to  him 
what  generations  have  not  proved.  We  will 
have  proved  to  him  that  we  do  care  for  his 
values.  This  caring  could  be  a key  in  Chris- 
tian mission  around  the  world. 

Must  Accept  Culture 

African  art,  once  thought  to  be  pagan 
and  heathen,  was  only  an  expression  of  his 
life.  We  introduced  our  art,  but  this  did 
not  touch  him.  It  was  not  his  dimension 
of  art.  Today  church  structures  across  East 
Africa  reflect  American  churches.  You  could 
take  those  churches  and  put  them  in  any 
Mennonite  community  and  they  would  fit. 
We  were  slow  to  recognize  that  he  had 
value  in  his  own  artistic  bent;  that  worship 
to  him  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  worship 
to  us. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  African 
medicine  chest.  There  are  medicines  that 
we  would  do  well  to  learn  about,  not  so 
much  for  the  value  these  have  in  them- 
selves, but  for  what  this  shows  of  our  own 
caring  and  our  own  willingness  to  learn  to 
value  what  he  values. 

This  is  a complex  call.  The  call  of  the 


church  is  a complex  call.  When  we  rejected 
his  cultural  values,  in  essence  we  rejected 
him.  Deep  in  his  heart  this  rejection  has 
smoldered,  breaking  sometimes  into  overt 
action. 

The  call  to  Africa  today  is  for  new  men 
with  new  aspirations  and  with  new  vision- 
men  who  are  willing  to  become  servants  of 
the  Africans.  This  word  “servant”  I think 
means  more  literally  “slaves”  of  the  Afri- 
cans. And  is  it  possible  that  we  cannot 
make  restitution  for  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore until  50  million  of  us  lay  down  our 
lives  as  servants  of  the  African?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  will  need  to  repay  man  for 
man?  God  alone  knows.  But  he  is  teaching 
us  and  we  are  slowly  learning. 

Need  Sixth  Sense 

We  need  men  with  a sixth  sense,  a sixth 
sense  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  to  be  able 
to  know  racial  pride  or  ethnocentric  reli- 
gious pride;  people  who  will  be  sensitive  to 
the  values  of  others  to  their  customs,  peo- 
ple who  are  ready  to  sit  down  and  eat  with 
them,  even  if  it  is  caterpillars  or  flying  ants. 
We  need  men  who  are  able  to  detect  in 
their  own  language  such  power  words  as 
“heathen  pagan,”  "native,”  “hut,”  “dark 
continent”  and  to  prune  these  from  their 
vocabulary  when  that  sixth  sense  tells  them 
to. 

The  revival  of  indigenous  religion  caught 
us  unaware  and  completely  unprepared. 
We  had  thought  this  was  dead.  We  had 
stopped  studying  it.  We  didn’t  even  have 
a specialist;  we  don't  even  have  a specialist 
in  the  church  now  in  Islam,  Animism,  or 
Buddhism.  There  are  no  specialists  today 
in  the  church.  We  have  closed  our  eyes. 
We  have  failed  to  see  that  to  the  African 
religion  is  the  center  of  life.  We  believed 
our  superior  Gospel  with  cultural  trappings 
could  drown  this  and  we  almost  thought  we 
had  succeeded— until  Africa  got  its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  chairman  of  the  Kenya  Bible  So- 
ciety said,  “The  government  of  Kenya  now 
looks  on  the  Christian  Church  as  one  of  the 
religions  of  the  country.  On  our  day  of  in- 
dependence there  were  prayers  by  an  Angli- 
can bishop,  a Roman  Catholic  bishop,  a 
Muslim  muezzin,  and  by  three  pagan  elders 
from  three  tribal  groups.  When  we  look 
at  the  total  picture,  we  know  that  we  Chris- 
tians constitute  a minority.  Total  Protes- 
tant percentage  in  East  Africa  today  is  only 
12  per  cent.  With  the  Roman  Catholic 
this  is  raised  to  only  20  per  cent.  For  this 
reason  we  need  to  work  out  a new  strategy.” 

Change  Emphasis 

The  emphasis  of  Christianity  therefore 
must  change  from  proclamation  to  commu- 
nication. By  proclamation  I mean  that  mis- 
sionary image  that  we  had  so  long,  of  a dear 
American  all  nice  and  white  standing  out 
there  under  a tree  with  a sun  helmet  in  his 
one  hand  and  his  Bible  in  the  other.  Or 
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the  missionary  who  had  taken  his  sound 
truck  down  through  a Swahili-speaking  vil- 
lage playing  English  records.  Proclamation 
of  this  type  is  not  going  to  be  taken  by  the 
African  today.  He  will  turn  a deaf  ear  to  it. 

But  he  is  ready  for  communication.  He 
is  ready  for  a person  to  share  his  testimony 
about  what  God  has  done  for  him.  He  is 
going  to  stand  there  and  listen  politely,  as 
the  African  can,  but  he  will  also  expect  us 
to  listen  to  him— and  to  listen  to  his  testi- 
mony. Our  motive  as  communicators  will 
not  be  to  convert  him  or  to  smash  up  his 
religion.  This  won’t  be  our  motive  and 
can’t  be  our  motive.  We’ll  simply  give  our 
testimony  to  him  of  what  God  is  doing  in 
our  hearts  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit  and 
then  the  Spirit  of  God  will  convert  him. 

This  is  a difficult  task,  but  the  church  has 
risen  to  it,  sending  teachers  into  East  Africa 
now  under  the  Teachers  Abroad  Program. 
Thus  the  Eastern  Board  permits  the  teach- 
ing of  Islam  in  its  own  mission  schools. 
This  decision  was  reached  with  much  pain 
and  much  forethought.  To  permit  a Mus- 
lim to  come  into  our  Christian  day  schools 
and  teach  Islamics  is  unthought  of  by  the 
Christian  community  and  by  fundamental 
Christianity.  The  Islamic  government  told 
us  that  we  can  either  do  this  or  get  out. 

So  we  weighed  this  decision  and  took  all 
of  those  verses  about  being  unequally 
yoked,  etc.,  into  account.  But  the  Board 
voted  40  to  7 to  permit  the  teaching  of 
Islam  in  our  Christian  day  schools.  We 
have  learned  that  it  is  the  whole  concept 
of  the  church  and  the  whole  concept  of 
Christianity  will  be  gotten  by  communica- 
tion and  not  by  proclamation.  And  I have 
a feeling  that  when  we  catch  on  to  this  in 
the  church  here  in  America,  perhaps  we 
also  will  be  able  to  spread  more  quickly  in 
our  communities.  The  church  in  East  Afri- 
ca is  growing  slowly,  but  that  the  church  is 
more  and  more  being  found  in  small  fel- 
lowships is  being  learned. 

Depend  on  Holy  Spirit 

We  communicate  as  we  stand  and  share, 
and  as  we  listen  to  a Mohammedan’s  testi- 
mony of  what  Mohammed  means  to  him. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  Christian  day 
school  in  Somalia  also,  standing  among 
them. 

And  do  you  know  what  is  happening? 
That  muezzin  who  is  teaching  Islam  in  one 
of  the  Christian  day  schools  is  now  attend- 
ing a catechism  class.  As  far  as  I know, 
there  was  no  word  of  Christianity  spoken 
to  him.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  going  to  empower 
the  church  in  this  day  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, when  the  thunder  of  bare  feet  is 
rising,  we  have  no  ground  to  stand  on  as 
a church.  But  He  is  empowering  the  church. 

"Becoming  all  things  to  all  men,”  “be- 
coming as  a little  child,"  may  be  a new 
dimension  of  conversion  for  all  of  us.  If 
the  church  then  is  to  face  the  future  in 


Africa  realistically,  we  must  listen  both  to 
God  and  to  man.  We  must  accept  criticism 
constructively  and  act  on  it.  We  must 
realize  that  the  task  is  as  impossible  now 
as  it  has  always  been  and  that  it  is  not  an 
eight-hour  day  or  a 40-hour  week  that  we 
work,  but  a life  committed  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  It  means  becoming  a servant.  It 
means  kneeling  at  the  cross  with  African 
brothers  and  together  confessing  our  sin. 
This  is  the  call  to  Africa  now— a call  with 
tremendous  potential. 
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decadence  by  a revived  faith  in  God,  aided 
once  more  by  prayers  rising  from  the  pub- 
lic schools.  These  forces  chose  Senator 
Goldwater  to  lead  them  because  he  has  long 
preached  just  such  a gospel. 

These  claims,  to  be  sure,  strike  at  im- 
portant issues.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  Federal  government  is  the  proper  agent 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  we  are  ever 
more  ready  to  assign  to  it.  Even  when  left 
to  the  government,  the  solutions  effected 
are  by  no  means  always  wise.  Many  ques- 
tions overshadow  us  for  which  no  certain 
answers  have  been  found  as  yet.  At  such  a 
time  it  is  reckless  to  seize  on  solutions  sim- 
ply because  they  are  new.  In  emphasizing 
stability  and  moderation  as  it  has  tradition- 
ally, the  Republican  party  has  played  a 
useful  national  role. 

But  the  new  radical  wing  of  the  party 
now  says  something  quite  different.  Be- 
hind it  stand  many  radical  groups,  like  the 
John  Birch  Society,  which  play  on  fear,  and 
themselves  make  reckless  promises.  The 
Blue  Book  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  which 
is  the  charter  of  the  organization,  reminds 
one  in  spirit  and  method  of  Hitler’s  Mein 
Kampf.  There  is  the  same  totalitarian  out- 
look, a readiness  to  resort  to  plot,  to  the 
sowing  of  distrust,  and  to  the  glorification 
of  war. 

Another  group,  the  Minutemen,  goes  still 
further.  Predicting  that  the  communists 
will  gain  control  in  America,  they  are  arm- 
ing and  training  American  citizens  for  bat- 
tle in  the  streets.  These  groups  attribute 
most  of  the  developments  here  and  abroad, 
which  they  do  not  like,  to  direct  or  indirect 
communist  influence.  Because  these  groups 
use  pious  or  Biblical  phrases,  many  evan- 
gelical Christians  feel  somehow  attracted. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  political  views  are 
echoed  by  evangelical  preachers  in  press 
and  radio. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  new  radical 
wing,  the  Republican  platform  makes  some 
claims  which  are  contradictory  and  cannot 
be  carried  out,  and  others  which  would 
serve  to  increase  international  tension.  To 
promise  that  “we  will  take  the  cold  war 
offensive  on  all  fronts,”  as  the  platform 
does,  to  demand  an  increase  in  weapons  de- 
velopment, runs  counter  to  the  promise  to 


reduce  federal  spending.  Already  the  bulk 
of  our  national  budget  goes  for  military 
purposes. 

With  reference  to  federal  action  in  do- 
mestic matters,  one  may  rightly  regret,  for 
example,  the  need  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  But  had  the  churches  and  other 
levels  of  government  used  the  past  century 
to  do  their  duty,  the  occasion  for  such  an 
act  would  not  have  arisen.  Thus  the  radi- 
cals condemn  federal  action,  but  show  no 
way  to  have  other  agencies,  private  or  pub- 
lic, to  solve  the  issues  before  us. 

This  article  is  not  a condemnation  of  the 
Republican  party  as  such,  nor  is  it  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  Democratic  platform.  In 
this  election,  as  in  the  past,  some  will  vote 
Democratic,  others  Republican,  because 
they  believe  in  the  principles  traditionally 
identified  with  the  respective  parties.  But 
the  political  currents  to  which  we  here  re- 
fer, and  which  for  the  moment  exercise  a 
strong  influence  in  the  Republican  party, 
pose  a real  peril  to  Christian  faith.  They 
entail  an  idolatrous  nationalism  which  seeks 
to  play  God  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  They  exalt  the  rights  of  property 
over  the  rights  and  needs  of  human  beings. 
God  has  blessed  America,  but  does  this 
mean  a dislike  of  Russia  or  China?  Or  is  it 
up  to  us  somehow  to  alert  God  to  the  com- 
munist danger?  It  is  one  thing  to  remain 
firm  in  faith,  in  witness  and  obedience  in 
the  face  of  communist  evils.  It  is  another 
thing  to  suggest,  as  Senator  Goldwater  has 
done,  that  perhaps  we  should  burn  the 
leaves  from  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  so  that 
we  can  see  to  shoot  the  men  who  we  think 
are  disobeying  God. 

The  church  cannot  align  herself  with  any 
political  program,  whether  Democratic  or 
Republican.  To  put  it  otherwise,  the  elec- 
tion choice  is  not  between  a Christian  and 
a non-Christian  platform.  Characteristically, 
the  differences  are  differences  of  degree.  But 
political  programs  are  constantly  tempted 
to  cross  the  crucial  line  beyond  which  their 
claims  become  idolatrous  as  did  the  claims 
of  the  totalitarian  governments  in  Germany 
and  Italy  during  the  1930’s.  At  some  points, 
for  reasons  as  those  here  indicated,  this 
writer  believes  that  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1964  crosses  that  line. 

Paul  Peachey  formerly  taught  sociology  and 
church  history  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  He 
is  now  on  leave  as  secretary  of  the  Church  Peace 
Mission,  Washington,  D.C.  Peachey  is  also  lecturing 
on  sociology  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 

OUR  SCHOOLS 
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time,  16.  Students  come  from  twenty-three 
states,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Congo,  Canada, 
Germany,  and  two  sons  of  missionaries 
come  from  India. 

The  year  began  with  a spiritual  impulse 
in  form  of  a Youth  Rally  directed  by  Bill 
Panned.  The  speaker  was  no  stranger  to 
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the  college  students  who  had  attended  die 
MYF  Convention  in  1963.  His  dynamic 
preaching  presents  the  contemporary  Christ 
for  the  new  generation.  He  does  not  stop 
with  the  historical  Jesus  from  the  pages  of 
history,  but  brings  Him  as  a living  presence 
into  today’s  society,  and  into  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Christ  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  life.  “So  send  I you  . . .”  means  that 
man  can  have  partnership  with  God  now, 
was  his  message. 

Clayton  Beyler  delivered  the  term  ad- 
dress on  Sept.  16.  His  topic  was,  “Our  Un- 
derstanding of  the  Nature  and  Mission  of 
the  Church  and  Its  Implications  for  Educa- 
tion at  Hesston  College.”  He  spoke  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  the  mission  of  the 
church.  He  urged  students  to  combine  head 
knowledge  with  spiritual  things. 

While  the  student  is  in  school,  he  should 
join  a worship  and  fellowship  group.  We 
are  the  people  of  God,  and  the  college  is 
an  arm  of  the  church.  Academically,  faculty 
and  students  are  two;  but  in  Christ. they 
are  one. 

He  concluded  that  there  are  five  areas  of 
mission:  preaching  and  teaching,  exhorting 
and  encouraging,  fellowship,  worship,  and 
service.  These  are  channeled  into  four  ex- 
pressions of  the  church:  the  small  group, 
the  congregation,  the  denomination,  and 
the  universal  church. 

Leroy  King,  of  the  King  Construction 
Company  of  Hesston,  Christian  layman,  was 
the  chapel  speaker  on  Sept.  20.  In  speak- 
ing of  “Spiritual  Need  of  Contemporary 
Man,”  he  emphasized  Christ’s  call  to  every 
man,  not  only  to  college  presidents,  pro- 
fessors, ministers,  and  priests. 

He  used  the  quotation,  “There  is  a God- 
given  vacuum  in  each  one  that  can  only  be 
filled  by  God  through  Jesus  Christ,”  to  show 
how  men  have  filled  this  vacuum.  Great 
accomplishments  come  only  through  diffi- 
culty, but  Christ  has  promised  “My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee.” 

Bethany  Christian  High  School 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  Bethany  Christian 
High  School  opened  with  277  students, 
which  is  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  The  major  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  was  in  the  fresh- 
man class.  Enrollment  by  classes  is  as  fol- 


lows: 

Freshmen  62 

Sophomores  59 

Juniors  76 

Seniors  80 


The  high  school  is  engaged  in  a build- 
ing program  which,  when  completed,  will 
increase  the  school’s  capacity  to  400.  The 
shop  facilities  now  provide  rooms  for  auto 
mechanics,  woodworking,  metal  working, 
electricity,  and  drafting.  The  former  as- 
sembly hall  has  been  divided  into  class- 
rooms for  business  education,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish  classes. 


The  new  addition  will  include  an  as- 
sembly hall,  rooms  for  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  homemaking,  Bible  classes,  dress- 
ing rooms,  lockers,  kitchen,  cafeteria,  stu- 
dent publications,  faculty  offices,  a faculty 
room,  conference  rooms,  and  administra- 
tive offices. 

The  senior  class  will  take  their  annual 
educational  tour  to  New  York  City  from 
Oct.  13  to  17. 

On  Oct.  12  and  13,  the  Audubon  Club 
sponsored  Robert  C.  Hermes,  who  lectured 
on  the  subject,  “Nova  Scotia— Land  of  the 
Sea.”  This  is  Mr.  Hermes’  third  appearance 
on  the  Bethany  Audubon  Lecture  Series. 

Mennonite  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing 

Twenty-six  students  have  been  accepted 
into  the  class  of  1967  at  Mennonite  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing,  Bloomington,  111. 

Arriving  at  the  hospital  on  Sept.  12,  they 
had  a week  in  which  to  become  used  to  the 
routine  of  the  hospital  before  starting  their 
courses  at  Illinois  State  University  on 
Sept.  18. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1967  will 
have  two  semesters  of  study  at  I.S.U.,  tak- 
ing natural  and  social  science  courses.  The 
clinical  nursing  studies  will  start  this  fall 
and  run  concurrently  with  the  university 
work. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Dedication  and  open  house  at  the  new 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School  along 
Route  340,  four  miles  east  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Oct.  24,  1:00  p.m. 

Change  of  address:  Noah  E.  Landis  from 
Wellman,  Iowa,  to  Pleasantview  Home,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa. 

B.  Charles  Hostetler,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Hesston,  Kans.,  Nov.  1-8;  First  Mennon- 
ite, Aberdeen,  Idaho,  Nov.  10-15;  and  First 
Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  26-29. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Paul  R.  Weaver,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  at  Her- 
shey,  York,  Pa.,  Oct.  18-25.  John  H.  Shenk, 
Denbigh,  Va.,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Oct.  18- 
25.  Richard  Bender,  Williamsville,  N.Y.,  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  Oct.  19-25.  Paul  M.  Witmer, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  Oct.  18-28. 
Roy  Koch,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  at  Zion, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  1-8.  Homer  R.  Mar- 
tin, Chambersburg,  Pa.,  at  Dillers,  New- 
ville,  Pa.,  Oct.  18-25.  Richard  Buckwalter, 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  at  Byerland,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  Nov.  7-15.  Paul  Ebersole,  Ann- 
ville,  Pa.,  at  Strickler  and  Shope,  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  beginning  Oct.  21.  Melville 
Nafziger,  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  Sandy  Hill, 
Sadsburyville,  Pa.,  Nov.  15-22.  Milton 


Brackbill,  Paoli,  Pa.,  at  Central,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Nov.  22-29.  Joe  Esh,  Lyndhurst,  Va., 
at  First  Mennonite,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Oct. 
21  to  Nov.  1.  John  D.  Zehr,  Goshen,  Ind., 
at  Olive,  Jamestown,  Ind.,  Nov.  15-22.  El- 
don King,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  at  Crown 
Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio,  Nov.  1-8.  Richard 
Yordy,  Arthur,  111.,  at  Clinton  Frame,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Nov.  8-15. 

Calendar 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  16,  17. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13,  14. 
Indiana-Michigan  Winter  Ministers’  meeting,  Bon- 
neyville  Mennonite  Chapel,  Route  2,  Bristol,  Ind., 
Dec.  1 , 2. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 


Church  Camps 

Laurelville  Church  Center 

Evangelist  George  R.  Brunk,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  lead  a Thanksgiving  Bible 
Conference  at  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Nov.  26-29.  The  first  session  will  be  held 
Thursday  evening,  and  the  Conference  will 
close  at  noon  Sunday.  There  will  be  in- 
formal Bible  study  sessions  — probably 
around  a crackling  fire!  The  motel  and 
lodge  rooms,  as  well  as  the  new  dining-room 
annex,  assure  warm  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters. The  schedule  will  allow  plenty  of  free 
time  for  rest,  meditation,  or  fellowship. 

Ozark  Mennonite  Camp 
Culp,  Arkansas 

The  junior  boys  and  girls  met  at  camp 
July  7-10,  and  the  youth  boys  and  girls  on 
July  14-17.  The  camps  were  well  attended, 
and  good  interest  and  cooperation  were 
shown  by  both  juniors  and  youth. 

Chapel,  hiking,  crafts,  athletics,  cookouts, 
and  picnics  were  enjoyed.  John  Grasse  led 
in  a study  of  astronomy,  and  Dr.  John 
Grasse  in  nature.  The  campfire  each  eve- 
ning, with  refreshments  afterward,  ended 
the  very  busy  days,  after  which  everyone 
was  ready  for  a good  night  of  rest. 

We  were  again  grateful  to  Amelia  Miller, 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  for  serving  as  our  cook 
this  year,  as  she  has  since  our  first  year  of 
camping.  We  always  enjoy  her  good  meals. 

The  camp  directors  were  Henry  Hel- 
muth,  Mountain  View,  Ark.,  for  junior 
camp,  and  Arlin  Yoder,  Culp,  Ark.,  for 
youth  camp.  There  were  51  campers,  and 
all  expressed  the  desire  for  a longer  camp 
period.  We  were  all  blessed  spiritually.  The 
Lord  was  good  to  us,  and  there  were  no 
accidents,  for  which  we  were  very  grateful. 
—Mrs.  Henry  J.  Tregle. 
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Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Alderfer,  Robert  and  Dolores  (Nice),  Telford, 
Pa„  third  child,  second  daughter,  Denise  Lynn, 
Sept.  1,  1964. 

Baer,  Nelson  and  Kathryn  (Alderfer),  Den- 
bigh, Va.,  second  daughter,  Jeanette  Marie, 
Aug.  14,  1964. 

Bixler,  Clair  and  Dorcas  (Rush),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Michael  Dean,  Sept.  15,  1964. 

Bowman,  Wade  M.  and  Lois  (Burkholder), 
Harrisonburg,  Va„  first  child,  Wanda  Maxine, 
Sept.  7,  1964. 

Brubacher,  Sidney  and  Margaretha  (Miller), 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  twin  girls,  fifth  and  sixth 
children,  Marilyn  Rae  and  Carolyn  Fae,  Sept. 
16,  1964. 

Chapman,  Donald  and  Louella  (Mast),  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter. 
Glenda  Marie,  Sept.  9,  1964. 

Christner,  John  and  Nellie  (Bachman),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Heidi 
Marie,  Sept.  8,  1964. 

Conrad,  Jim  and  Shirley  (Gingerich),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  second  son,  Ronald  Allen,  Sept.  1, 
1964. 

Eby,  Nathan  and  Doris  (Martin),  Smithsburg. 
Md.,  second  son,  Wilmer  Ray,  Sept.  13,  1964. 

Gerber,  Kenneth  and  Lucille  (Beatty),  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  first  child,  Kevin  James,  Sept.  16, 
1964. 

Groff,  Elias  B.  and  Verna  (Denlinger),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Susan 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  6.  1964. 

Halteman,  Melvin  and  Patricia  Ann  (Der- 
stine),  Souderton,  Pa.,  second  son.  Ray  Alan, 
Sept.  8,  1964. 

Kauffman,  Jesse  J.  and  Lorene  H.  (Stone), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Nathan 
James,  Sept.  10,  1964. 

Keyser,  Carl  and  Nancy  (Sprinkle),  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Scott  James,  Sept.  25,  1964. 

King,  Mervin  and  Miriam  (Beitzel),  Red 
Lake,  Ont.,  first  child,  Loretta  Jane,  July  31, 
1964. 

Kreider,  Franklin  H.  and  Winona  (Stauffer), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Leon  S„ 
Sept,  19,  1964. 

Lapp,  Alvin  and  Naomi  (Petersheim),  Red 
Lake,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Ann  Louise,  Sept. 
3,  1964. 

Lehman,  Lester  and  Grace  (Thompson), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  first  child,  Gwendolyn  Grace. 
Aug.  31,  1964. 

Lichti,  Louis  and  Lauretta  (Wagler),  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Dennis  Ray, 
Sept.  8,  1964. 

Litwiller,  Francis  and  Phyllis  (Yoder),  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  first  child,  Ion  Francis.  Aug.  12, 
1964. 

Miller,  Albert  E.  and  Darlene  (Neuhouser), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Darlene  Crystal,  Sept.  11,  1964. 

Miller,  Alvin  and  Mirianna  (Gingerich),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Yvonne 
Annette,  Sept.  17,  1964. 

Miller,  Eli  and  Martha  (Beachy),  Canton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Lori  Lynelle,  Sept.  18,  1964. 

Musselman,  Laverne  and  Jean  (Greaser),  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joseph 
Henry,  Aug.  9,  1964. 

Myers,  Homer  G.  and  Pauline  (Zehr),  Low- 
ville,  N.Y.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Gary  Joseph, 
Sept.  9,  1964. 

Nafziger,  Eldon  Dean  and  Lavenie  (Vogt), 
Delavan,  III.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Timothy 
Dean,  Sept.  15,  1964. 

Nussbaum,  James  and  Delores  (Gerber), 
State  College,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Bruce  James,  Sept.  18,  1964. 

Payne,  James  and  Marian  (Yoder),  Martins- 


burg,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Beth 
Ann,  Sept.  20,  1964. 

Peachey,  David  J.  and  Irene  (Nisly),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  David  Edward, 
Sept.  22,  1964. 

Rohrer,  Myron  and  Rosanne  (Peifer),  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  John  Myron, 
Aug.  10,  1964. 

Ropp,  Elmer  J.  and  Sylvia  (Schrock),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  sixth  child,  first  daughter,  Sheila 
Jean,  Aug.  28,  1964. 

Roth,  James  and  Twila  (Oswald),  Milford, 
Nebr.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Trudence 
Ann,  May  31,  1964. 

Schlosser,  David  C.  and  Kathryn  (Yothers), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  a daughter,  Tammy  Dawn, 
horn  April  8,  1964;  received  for  adoption,  Sept. 
24,  1964. 

Shank,  Charles  F.  and  Joann  L.  (Wyse),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Merlin 
Dean,  Sept.  20,  1964. 

Sommers,  Sanford  and  Alta  Marie  (Yoder), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  sixth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Char- 
lene Kay,  Sept.  18,  1964. 

Stauffer,  James  and  Arlene  (Krupp),  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  third  child,  second  son,  Carl  Douglas, 
Sept.  28,  1964. 

Stauffer,  Thurlowe  and  Inez  (Beckler),  Beav- 
er Crossing,  Nebr.,  third  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Valerie  J.,  Dec.  7,  1963. 

Swartzentruber,  David  and  Violet  (Zehr), 
Greenwood,  Del.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Stuart 
Earl,  July  22,  1964. 

Toews,  Richard  and  Ruth  Ann  (Detweiler), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  second  son,  Richard  Jay,  Sept. 
23,  1964. 

Wenger,  Donald  and  Ruth  (Hackman),  Pe- 
tersburg, Ont.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Douglas 
Eugene,  Sept.  4,  1964. 

Wiederstein,  Bob  and  Marguerite  (Tharpe), 
Scott  City,  Kans.,  third  daughter,  Phyllis  Kay, 
Sept.  18,  1964. 

Wilson,  Lyle  and  Verba  (Stutzman),  Milford, 
Nebr.,  second  son,  Scott  Troy,  Nov.  3,  1963. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bender— Ross.— LaRoyd  Bender,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  and  Roslyn  Ross,  Tavistock 
United  cong.,  Hickson,  Ont.,  by  H.  E.  Wright 
at  Hickson,  Sept.  5,  1964. 

Bontrager— Roth.— Robert  Bontrager,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Yvonne 
Roth,  Milford,  Nebr.,  Bellwood  cong.,  by  Ivan 
R.  Lind  and  J.  John  J.  Miller  at  Bellwood, 
Aug.  29,  1964. 

Book— Barge.— Robert  Franklin  Book,  Bare- 
ville,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  and  Joan  Eileen 
Barge,  Ronks,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Frank 
M.  Enck  at  the  Black  Rock  Tabernacle,  Kirk- 
wood, Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1964. 

Brubacher  — Bergman.  — Lloyd  Brubacher, 
Vineland,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Adeline  Bergman,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  by 
Pastor  Void  at  Calvary  Church,  Sept.  5,  1964. 

Buckwalter— Graybill.— Paul  H.  Buckwalter, 
Ronks,  Pa.,  Hershey  cong.,  and  Ruth  Graybill, 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  J.  Paul 
Graybill  at  Bowmansville,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Glassbum— Troyer.— Lewis  Glassburn,  New- 
ton, Kans.,  and  Elnor  Troyer,  Harper,  Kans., 
both  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by  H.  J.  King 
and  Sanford  Hartzler  at  the  church,  Sept.  18, 
1964. 

Gingerich— Helmuth.— Alton  Gingerich,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Woodlawn  cong.,  and  Fannie 


Helmuth,  Grove  City,  Minn.,  by  Elam  Hoch- 
stetler  at  the  Mission  Covenant  Church,  Litch- 
field, Minn.,  June  13,  1964. 

Glick— Yoder.— Roger  Glick,  Champaign,  111., 
and  Sondra  Yoder,  Harper,  Kans.,  Pleasant 
Valley  cong.,  by  Ivan  R.  Lind  and  Alvin  Kauff- 
man at  Harper,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Good— Martin.— Donald  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Strasburg  cong.,  and  Phebe  Martin,  Bird  in 
Hand,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis 
and  Emory  Herr  at  Stumptown,  Sept.  26,  1964. 

Graber— Mast.— Vernon  Graber,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  and  Karen  Mast,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  both 
of  the  Woodlawn  cong.,  by  Elam  Hochstetler 
at  the  church,  July  11,  1964. 

Greek— Amer.— Donald  Greek  and  Mary  Ellen 
Arner,  both  of  Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong., 
by  Wayne  North  at  the  church.  Sept.  12,  1964. 

Kauffman— Guengerich.— Richard  Keith 
Ka|uffman,  Beaver,  Oreg.,  Blaine  cong.,  and 
Myrna  Elaine  Guengerich,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Denver,  Colo.,  by 
Marcus  Bishop  at  the  Garden  Park  Mennonite 
Church,  Sept.  26,  1964. 

Kempfer— Gerber.— Clayton  Kempfer,  Britton, 
Ont.,  Riverdale  cong.,  and  Amelia  Gerber, 
Comins,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Harvey 
Hendrich  at  Fairview,  Sept.  12,  1964. 

Kennell— Hartzler.— Jon  D.  Kennell,  Eureka, 
111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Alice  N.  Hartzler,  Mor- 
ton, 111.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Clyde  D. 
Fulmer  at  First  Mennonite,  Sept.  3,  1964. 

Kisamore  — Chubb.  — Kenneth  E.  Kisamore, 
Reedsville,  W.  Va.,  Harman  cong.,  and  Joyce  L. 
Chubb,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  South  Christian  Street 
cong.,  by  Frank  M.  Enck  at  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite School,  Sept.  15,  1964. 

Lapp— Mack.— Joseph  L.  Lapp,  Plains  cong., 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  Hannah  Mack,  Towamen- 
cin  cong.,  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  by  John  E.  Lapp  and 
Ellis  Mack  at  the  Plains  Church,  Aug.  29,  1964. 

Martin— Shank.— Nelson  L.  Martin,  Reiff 
cong.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Delores  Kay 
Shank,  Marion  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Eshle- 
man  at  Marion,  Aug.  29,  1964. 

Metzler— Summers.— Harold  W.  Metzler,  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  and  Bonnie  J.  Summers, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong.,  by  Clay- 
ton L.  Keener  at  Gantz,  Sept.  26,  1964. 

Miller— Handrich.— Lowell  Miller  and  Shirley 
Handrich,  both  of  Mio,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong., 
by  Harvey  Handrich  at  the  church,  Sept.  18, 
1964. 

Rohrer— Mull.— Eugene  Earl  Rohrer,  Stras- 
burg (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Julia  Loraine  Mull,  New 
Providence  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Clayton  L.  Keener 
at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Sept.  19,  1964. 

Showalter— Wadel.— Lester  Elwood  Showalter, 
Miller  cong.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Esther 
Marie  Wadel,  Williamson  cong.,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman  at  Williamson, 
July  22,  1964. 

Slick— Stults.— Bryan  Slick  and  Barbara  Stultz, 
both  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Bellwood  cong.,  by  Ivan 
R.  Lind  at  the  church,  Sept.  6,  1964. 

Stauffer— Gingerich.— Elam  K.  Stauffer, 
Brownstown,  Pa.,  Kauffman  cong.,  and  Doris 
June  Gingerich,  Halsey,  Oreg.,  Harrisburg 
cong.,  by  John  P.  Yoder,  grandfather  of  the 
bride,  and  Wilbert  Kropf  at  Harrisburg,  Aug. 
28,  1964. 

Stauffer— Leaman.— Alfred  Stauffer,  Denver, 
Pa.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Leaman,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
both  of  the  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  J.  Paul 
Graybill  at  the  church,  July  11,  1964. 

Stoltzfus  — Hochstetler.  — Jonathan  Stoltzfus, 
Narvon,  Pa.,  Pequea  cong.,  and  Marietta  Hoch- 
stetler, Goshen,  Ind.,  Woodlawn  cong.,  by  Elam 
Hochstetler,  father  of  the  bride,  at  Woodlawn, 
Sept.  19,  1964. 

Troyer— Rediger.— Wayne  R.  Troyer,  Spar- 
tansburg.  Pa.,  Britton  Run  cong.,  and  Janice 
Elaine  Rediger,  Milford,  Nebr.,  East  Fairview 
cong.,  by  A.  M.  Miller  at  East  Fairview,  July 
10,  1964. 

Yoder— Shenk.— David  Harvey  Yoder,  Salis- 
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bury,  Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  and  Ruby  Jeanelle 
Shenk,  Elida,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Paul 
Lantz  at  Central,  Sept.  6,  1964. 

Yoder— Wert.— Harvey  Yoder,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Oak  Grove,  Va.,  cong.,  and  Alma  Jean 
Wert,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  Lauver  cong.,  by 
Donald  E.  Lauver  at  Lancaster  Mennonite 
School  Chapel,  Aug.  8,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bachman,  Bertha  E.,  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Mary  (Gerber)  Bachman,  was  born  near 
Roanoke,  111.,  Aug.  3,  1890;  died  at  Peoria,  111., 
Aug.  30,  1964;  aged  74  y.  27  d.  Surviving  are 
2 sisters  and  2 brothers  (Mrs.  Anna  Wahl,  Mrs. 
Matilda  Kuebler,  Jacob,  and  Andrew).  Four 
brothers  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Roanoke  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Metamora  Church,  Sept. 

I,  in  charge  of  Roy  Bucher  and  Norman  Der- 
stine;  interment  in  Roanoke  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Brenneman,  Minnie  Belle,  daughter  of  Jacob 
A.  and  Nancy  (Kinsinger)  Knepp,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1891;  died  at  her 
home  in  Johnson  Co.,  Sept.  21,  1964;  aged  72  y. 
9 m.  28  d.  On  Aug.  15,  1920,  she  was  married 
to  Henry  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  9 children  (Ada— Mrs.  Waldo  Fisher, 
David,  Daniel,  Blanche,  Irene,  Lois— Mrs.  Owen 
Swartzendruber,  Virginia— Mrs.  R.  C.  Ryan, 
Wallace,  and  James),  one  sister  (Sadie— Mrs. 
Truman  Yoder),  and  14  grandchildren.  One 
daughter  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Union  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Sept.  23,  in  charge  of 

J.  John  J.  Miller  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber. 

Brubacher,  Marilyn  Rae,  daughter  of  Sidney 

and  Margaretha  (Miller)  Brubacher,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  was  born  Sept.  16,  1964;  died  Sept. 
20,  1964;  aged  4 days.  Surviving,  besides  her 
parents,  are  5 brothers  and  sisters  (Agnes,  Sid- 
ney, Jr.,  Harold,  Jonathan,  and  her  twin,  Car- 
olyn Fae)  and  her  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ezra  Brubacher  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Miller).  Graveside  services  were  conducted  at 
the  Pinckney  Protestant  Cemetery,  Sept.  22, 
in  charge  of  E.  J.  Leinbach. 

Burkhart,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Susan  (Ferguson)  Charles,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  June  4,  1877;  died  at  her  home 
in  Manheim  Twp.,  while  walking  on  the  lawn; 
Aug.  9,  1964,  aged  87  y.  2 m.  5 d.  Her  husband, 
Frank  H.  Burkhart,  died  Sept.  17,  1948.  Sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Charles  C.,  Rufus  C., 
Edna,  Esther  C.— Mrs.  Leroy  Bare,  and  Harry 
C.),  2 grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Emma  I.  McMullen),  and  one 
brother  (Daniel).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Landis  Valley  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Fred  F.  Groff  Funeral  Home,  Aug. 
12,  in  charge  of  Ira  D.  Landis  and  Levi  M. 
Weaver;  interment  in  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Denlinger,  Abram  W-,  was  born  March  9, 
1875;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  June  22,  1964;  aged  89  y.  3 m.  13  d.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  the  former  Bertha  Leaman, 
and  one  brother  (Joe).  On  Jan.  19,  1964,  he 
and  his  wife  celebrated  their  67th  wedding  an- 
niversary. He  was  a member  of  the  Mellinger 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
25,  in  charge  of  Nelson  Landis  and  Harry  Le- 
fever.  , 

Driver,  Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter  of  John  A. 
and  Margaret  J.  (Rhodes)  Driver,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  4,  1873;  died  sud- 
denly at  her  home,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  June  16, 
1964;  aged  90  y.  8 m.  12  d.  Surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Savilla— Mrs.  Daniel  Martin  and  Laura 


—Mrs.  George  Etter,  with  whom  she  made  her 
home).  She  was  a member  of  the  Springdale 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
20,  in  charge  of  Paul  Barnhart  and  Paul 
Wenger. 

Gardner,  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  (Stutzman)  Hostetler,  was  bom  at  Mil- 
ford, Nebr.,  Nov.  30,  1887;  died  at  Milford, 
Sept.  25,  1964;  aged  76  y.  9 m.  26  d.  On  March 
4,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  Gardner,  who 
died  Feb.  10,  1934.  One  daughter  also  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Guy  and 
Albert),  6 grandsons,  7 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Elbert).  She  was  a member  of 
the  West  Fairview  Church,  Beaver  Crossing, 
Nebr.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
29,  in  charge  of  Dale  Oswald  and  Lloyal  Bur- 
key. 

Good,  E.  Paul,  son  of  Gabriel  and  Annie 
(Heatwole)  Good,  was  born  near  Dayton,  Va., 
July  30,  1 900;  died  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Hospital,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Sept.  2,  1964; 
aged  64  y.  1 m.  3 d.  On  Dec.  24,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Eula  Knicely,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Twila),  3 sons 
(Harley  D.,  Roy  F.,  and  Emory  J.),  4 sisters 
(Ollie,  Fannie,  Lena— Mrs.  Dan  Hartman,  and 
Mary— Mrs.  Rufus  Gingerich),  3 brothers 
(Wade,  Robert,  and  Wilmer),  and  8 grand- 
children. He  served  as  a minister  in  the  Mid- 
dle District  of  the  Virginia  Conference  and 
in  churches  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  In 
later  years  he  and  Mrs.  Good  were  superin- 
tendent and  matron  at  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Home.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Weavers 
Church,  Sept.  4,  with  Mahlon  Blosser  and  Dan- 
iel Suter  officiating. 

Good,  John  Daniel,  son  of  John  D.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Brenneman)  Good,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  July  28,  1894;  died  at  Lima,  Ohio,  Aug. 
10,  1964;  aged  70  y.  13  d.  On  Oct.  14,  1917,  he 
was  married  to  Ruth  Berry,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  and  2 sons  (Grace 
E.,  Ira  D.,  and  Vernon  A.)  and  one  brother 
(David  A.).  One  brother  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pike  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  14,  in  charge  of 
Paul  W.  Smith  and  O.  B.  Shenk. 

Grove,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lewis  J.  and 
Mary  (Coffman)  Heatwole,  was  born  at  Dale 
Enterprise,  Va.,  Nov.  16,  1889;  took  sick  sud- 
denly on  Sunday  morning.  Sept.  13,  1964,  and 
died  the  same  day;  aged  74  y.  9 m.  28  d.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Earl  L.  Grove,  one 
daughter  (Virginia— Mrs.  Richard  Weaver),  one 
sister  (Annie  L.  Heatwole),  and  2 grandsons. 
For  more  than  30  years,  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  Bishop  L.  J.  Heatwole,  she  reported 
the  weather  conditions  for  the  Dale  Enterprise 
Weather  Station.  She  was  a member  of  Weav- 
ers Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Sept.  15,  in  charge  of  Mahlon  L.  Blosser,  Daniel 
W.  Lehman,  and  Lloyd  S.  Horst. 

Hartman,  Jacob  D.,  was  born  near  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Nov.  23,  1870;  died  at  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg,  April  25, 
1964;  aged  93  y.  5 m.  2 d.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  Eurie  Showalter  Hartman,  and  2 sons 
(Walter  and  Dan).  One  son  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a promoter  of  the  Annual  New 
Year’s  Day  Singing  held  at  Weavers  Church. 
He  was  a member  of  Weavers  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  April  27,  in  charge 
of  Mahlon  L.  Blosser,  Daniel  B.  Suter,  Daniel 
W.  Lehman,  and  Hiram  Weaver. 

Martin,  Doris  Naomi,  daughter  of  Tobias  and 
Anna  Stehman,  was  born  Sept.  12,  1922;  died, 
after  an  illness  of  one  year,  Sept.  17,  1964, 
aged  42  y.  5 d.  She  was  married  to  Charles  W. 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Donald  and  Jesse),  one  daughter  (Donna), 
her  mother  and  stepfather,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard McMullen  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dietrich),  and 
2 brothers  (John  B.  and  Mark  C.).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 


Mahlon  Zimmerman  and  J.  Elvin  Martin;  in- 
terment in  Indiantown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Kathryn  K.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (King)  Petersheim,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  July  9,  1883;  died  at  Elverson, 
Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1964;  aged  81  y.  1 m.  22  d.  On 
Dec.  29,  1903,  she  was  married  to  Aaron  E. 
Mast,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 chil- 
dren (Mary— Mrs.  D.  S.  Beiler,  Raymond,  Alice 
—Mrs.  Irvin  Beiler,  Priscilla— Mrs.  George  Mow- 
ery,  Verna— Mrs.  Roy  Glick,  John,  Barbara— 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hertzler,  and  Hilda— Mrs.  Mahlon 
Stoltzfus).  One  son  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Conestoga  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  3,  in  charge  of 
David  Yoder,  Harvey  Stoltzfus,  and  C.  J.  Kurtz; 
interment  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Lo- 
vina  (Hochstetler)  Anderson,  was  born  in 
Newton  Co.,  Ind.,  Nov.  22,  1884;  died  at  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Hospital,  July  18,  1964;  aged 
79  y.  7 m.  26  d.  On  Feb.  8,  1906,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Phineas  S.  Miller,  who  died  Nov.  3, 
1953.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Alvin,  Marvin, 
Emma— Mrs.  Perry  Bontrager,  Mattie— Mrs.  Oba 
Bontrager,  and  Ruby— Mrs.  Dewey  Samples), 
2 brothers  (Albert  and  Valentine),  and  one 
sister  (Amanda— Mrs.  Menno  Kaufman).  Two 
sons,  one  grandson,  3 brothers,  and  one  sister 
also  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  Eli  Hochstetler’s,  July  21,  in 
charge  of  John  Swartz  and  John  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  Weldy  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Julius,  son  of  Peter  and  Catherine 
Miller,  was  born  in  Waldenburg,  Germany, 
June  12,  1883;  died  at  the  Southwestern  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  July  18, 
1964;  aged  81  y.  1 m.  6 d.  On  Jan.  3,  1907,  he 
was  married  to  Lizzie  Greiser,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  and  2 sons  (An- 
nie—Mrs.  Wm.  Ehrisman,  Ethel— Mrs.  John  K. 
Detweiler,  Ruth— Mrs.  Kenneth  Masoner,  Mary 
—Mrs.  Bill  Easton,  Paul,  and  Melvin),  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Annie  Zimmerman,  Mrs.  Otis  Rockhold, 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Weigman),  one  brother  (Peter), 
14  grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchildren. 
Two  brothers  and  an  infant  son  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant 
View  Church,  Hydro,  Okla.,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  July  21,  in  charge  of  Alva  Swartz- 
endruber and  Rex  Schmidt. 

Moyer,  Melvin  L.,  son  of  Henry  C.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Landis)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Lower  Sal- 
ford Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1895;  died  at  Telford, 
Pa.,  July  26,  1964,  aged  68  y.  7 m.  25  d.  He 
was  married  to  Maggie  Swartley,  who  died  in 
1961.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (Horace)  and 
5 sisters  (Ida,  Maggie,  Lizzie,  Ellen,  and  Edith). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Towamencin  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  31,  in 
charge  of  Ellis  Mack  and  Harold  Fly. 

Moyer,  Nora  K.,  daughter  of  Ervin  K.  and 
Susan  (Kriebel)  Moyer,  was  bom  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1913;  died  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  July  26,  1964;  aged  50  y.  8 m.  18  d. 
She  was  an  employee  of  the  Provident  Book- 
store at  Souderton,  Pa.  Surviving  are  her  moth- 
er, one  brother  (Raymond),  and  3 sisters  (Liz- 
zie, Edith,  and  Florence).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Towamencin  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  July  30,  in  charge  of  Ellis 
Mack  and  Harold  Fly. 

Nafziger,  Elia  S.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Cather- 
ine (Schweitzer)  Nafziger,  was  bom  in  Holt 
Co.,  Nebr.,  May  1,  1885;  died  at  the  Coatesville 
(Pa.)  Hospital,  June  18,  1964;  aged  79  y.  1 m. 
17  d.  On  Sept.  19,  1909,  he  was  married  to 
Magdelena  Boshart,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  and  8 sons  (Emanuel,  Lovi- 
na— Mrs.  William  Mast,  Samuel,  Levi,  Ephraim, 
Ira,  Ezra,  Catherine— Mrs.  Wilbur  Esch,  Mel- 
ville, Adeline,  and  Andrew),  6 brothers  and 
2 sisters  (Ezra,  Aaron,  Sarah— Mrs.  David  Ger- 
ber, Rudy,  John,  Lizzie— Mrs  Christ  Gascho, 
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Valentine,  and  Christ),  59  grandchildren,  and 
3 great-grandchildren.  Four  grandchildren  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  Four  of  his  sons  are  or- 
dained Mennonite  ministers  and  one  a bishop. 
His  was  the  first  death  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters.  Fie  was  a member  of  the  Millwood 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  June 
20,  in  charge  of  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  Leroy  Stoltz- 
fus,  Roy  Ulrich,  Isaac  King,  and  Reuben  Stoltz- 
fus. 

Noe,  Lloyd  D.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Oyer) 
Noe,  was  born  at  Gridley,  111.,  Jan.  21,  1911; 
died  at  the  Methodist  Hospital,  Peoria,  111., 
following  surgery  for  a brain  tumor.  Sept.  10, 
1964,  aged  53  y.  7 m.  20  d.  On  Aug.  3,  1946,  he 
was  married  to  Thelma  Oyer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Randy  and 
Judy),  5 brothers  and  one  sister  (Wilbur,  Clif- 
ford, Dale,  Arthur,  Clarence,  and  Bernice). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Metamora 
Church,  Sept.  12,  in  charge  of  Roy  Bucher;  in- 
terment in  Olio  Cemetery,  Eureka,  111. 

Petre,  Ada  H.,  daughter  of  Jacob  H.  and  the 
late  Annie  (Horst)  Risser,  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Md.,  Feb.  18,  1908;  died  at  her 
home,  Maugansville,  Md.,  Aug.  13,  1964;  aged 
56  y.  5 m.  26  d.  On  July  17,  1929,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  J.  Mark  Petre,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 daughters  (Ellen— Mrs.  Donald 
Martin,  Ethel— Mrs.  James  Martin,  Mary  Lois 
—Mrs.  Dharl  Wilfong,  Sue— Mrs.  Richard  Leh- 
man, and  Nora— Mrs.  Eugene  Martin),  her 
father,  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Amos  Diller,  Mrs.  Adin 
Hege,  Anna  Risser,  and  Mrs.  Aldus  Martin), 
and  6 grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Reiff  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  15. 

Roth,  Donald  Duane,  son  of  John  and  Elva 
(Stutzman)  Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  7,  1937;  died  after  an  illness  of  2 years  at 
the  Seward  (Nebr.)  Memorial  Hospital,  Sept. 
19,  1964;  aged  27  y.  1 m.  12  d.  On  June  26, 
1959,  he  was  married  to  Marjorie  Schweitzer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Shel- 
don Lee  and  Vincint  Scott),  one  daughter 
(Rhonda  Kay),  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Bonnie 
Jean— Mrs.  Harold  Roth  and  Delores— Mrs.  Wil- 
ton Detweiler),  and  grandmother  (Mrs.  Elmer 
Stutzman).  He  was  a faithful  member  of  the 
East  Fairview  Church. 

Roth,  Ronald  Lee,  son  of  Leonard  and  Ruth 
(Gerber)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  Nov.  11,  1958;  died  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  as  the  result  of  a car  accident, 
Sept.  3,  1964,  aged  5 y.  9 m.  23  d.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  one  sister  (Karen  Joy),  and  both 
maternal  and  paternal  grandparents.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  East  Zorra  Church, 
Sept.  6,  in  charge  of  Henry  Yantzi  and  Dale 
Schumm. 

Ruppert,  Isaac,  son  of  Reuben  and  Amanda 
(Hershey)  Ruppert,  was  born  in  York  Co.,  Pa., 
Nov.  29,  1887;  died  at  the  home  of  his  son 
John,  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1964;  aged 
76  y.  8 m.  16  d.  He  had  been  visiting  his  son 
for  3 weeks.  The  past  10  years  he  resided  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  where  he  attended  the  Ida  Street 
Church.  On  Sept.  15,  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Grace  Lehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  13  children  (John,  Harry,  Ralph,  Mrs. 
Verna  Schulman,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Updike,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Moore,  Mrs.  Ruth  Emig,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Grove,  Mrs.  Alice  Moffit,  Mrs.  Theda  Brunk, 
Nancy,  Mrs.  Dora  Topper,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Cook),  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Altland,  Mrs. 
Susan  Bentzel,  Mrs.  Esther  Adams,  and  Mrs. 
Olive  Hoover),  2 brothers  (Leroy  and  Lewis), 
38  grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Garber  Church,  York 
Co.,  Pa.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Stony  Brook  Church,  Aug.  18,  in  charge  of 
Richard  Danner  and  Martin  Lehman. 

Thomas,  Harry  S.,  son  of  Samuel  J.  and 
Susannah  (Hershberger)  Thomas,  was  bom  in 
Conemaugh  Twp.,  Pa.,  June  19,  1892;  died  at 


home,  Sept.  15,  1964;  aged  72  y.  2 m.  27  d.  On 
Jan.  13,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Nellie  Cable, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Feme— Mrs.  D.  Carl  Thomas  and  William  C.), 
6 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one  sis- 
ter (Stella— Mrs.  Harry  Y.  Shetler),  and  3 broth- 
ers (Owen,  John,  and  S.  Robert).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Thomas  Church,  where  he 
served  in  many  different  ways,  and  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Sept.  18,  in  charge  of 
Aldus  J.  Wingard  and  Harry  C.  Blough. 

Warye,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Ma- 
gadalena  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Champaign 
Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1870;  died  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Sept.  4,  1964;  aged  93  v.  11  ra.  On  Jan. 
1,  1891,  she  was  married  to  Solomon  E.  Warye, 
who  died  Aug.  29,  1951.  Surviving  are  2 sons 


and  one  daughter  (Fred,  Herman,  and  Mary 
Vaughn  Warye)  and  3 grandchildren.  Five 
children  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  in  charge  of  Nelson 
Kanagy. 

Weaver,  Myron  Lee,  son  of  Roland  J.  and 
Rosa  Lee  (Blosser)  Weaver,  was  born  Nov.  14, 
1957,  died  at  his  home  in  Dayton,  Va.,  after  an 
illness  of  seven  and  one-half  months,  Aug.  16, 
1964;  aged  6 y.  9 m.  2 d.  Besides  his  parents, 
he  is  survived  by  one  sister  (Dawn  Evonne), 
one  brother  (Robert  D.),  and  his  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs..  J.  E.  Blosser).  Myron’s  sunny  dis- 
position had  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  retained  his  cheerful- 
ness until  the  last  day  of  his  long  illness. 


Now  Available  . . . 

PROGRAM 
GUIDE  1965 


for 

Sunday  Evening  Services 


The  new  Program  Guide  for  Sunday  evening  services  addresses 
itself  to  issues  which  will  prepare  a congregation  for  its  witness  and 
work  in  the  world.  The  Sunday  evening  service  can  therefore  become 
the  time  when  the  church  faces  the  questions  which  grow  out  of  the 
lives  of  its  members  through  the  week. 

The  forty  undated  programs  in  this  new  annual  Guide  deal  with 
questions,  problems,  and  issues  that  persons  face  as  they  are  in  the 
world— at  home,  on  the  job,  and  in  the  community.  The  purpose  of  the 
programs  is  to  prepare  persons  to  live  as  Christians  in  the  world  and 
to  carry  out  in  the  world  the  mission  of  the  church  more  effectively. 

There  is  emphasis  upon  Bible  study,  upon  family  life,  upon  social 
and  civic  responsibility,  upon  leisure  time,  upon  earning,  spending, 
saving,  and  giving  money,  and  upon  problems  connected  with  occupa- 
tion. The  assumption  of  Program  Guide  is  that  the  discussion  of  these 
topics  should  have  an  adequate  Bible  base.  In  each  instance  an  attempt 
is  made  to  discover  more  fully  the  complete  counsel  of  God  as  revealed 
in  many  parts  of  His  Word. 

Plan  now  to  use  this  Program  Guide  for  your  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ices during  1965.  The  Guide  sells  for  $1.50  per  copy.  Each  yearly  issue 
contains  160  pages.  Send  orders  or  requests  for  a free  descriptive 
booklet  to; 

MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  general 
population,  membership  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Great  Britain  has  declined 
by  76,000  in  the  last  60  years  and  now 
stands  at  204,000.  The  denomination  has 
1,800  churches  of  which  more  than  half 
have  fewer  than  50  members,  and  only  169 
have  over  200. 

t * * 

As  far  as  doctors  are  concerned,  Africa  is 
the  neediest  area  of  the  world.  According 
to  World  Vision  there  are  only  1,500,000 
doctors  in  the  world  to  treat  the  ills  of  three 
billion  people.  Most  of  these  doctors  are 
concentrated  in  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries. 

Switzerland  and  West  Germany  head  the 
list  with  an  average  of  one  doctor  for  every 
730  people.  The  United  States  has  one  for 
every  790.  Canada,  Australia,  Japan,  and 
most  of  Europe  are  in  the  800-1,000  cate- 
gory. 

# * # 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  has  estab- 
lished a §50,000  fund  for  the  publication  of 
Christian  literature  in  native  languages  of 
South  Africa  to  combat  communist  propa- 
ganda. The  fund  will  also  provide  for  the 
setting  up  of  libraries  in  e'ementary  and 
high  schools,  also  in  Bible  schoo's,  operated 
by  the  denomination. 

* # # 

A Protestant  minister  and  a sociology  pro- 
fessor became  the  first  Alabama  Negroes 
since  the  Reconstruction  era  to  be  elected 
to  public  office  against  white  opponents. 
They  defeated  incumbents  for  seats  in  the 
Tuskegee  (Ala.)  City  Council  in  a run-off 
election.  They  were  K.  L.  Buford,  a civil 
rights  leader,  and  Dr.  Stanley  H.  Smith  of 
Tuskegee  Institute. 

* * * 

Another  step  toward  early  action  on  a 
long-pending  law  providing  more  freedom 
for  Spain’s  Protestant  minority  was  foreseen 
with  the  announcement  at  La  Coruna, 
Spain,  that  an  agreement  supporting  the 
legislation  had  been  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Franco  government  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

* * * 

Of  the  3,070  bishops,  abbots,  and  reli- 
gious superiors  qualified  to  participate  in 
the  Ecumenical  Council’s  third  session 
(Vatican  City) , more  than  one  sixth  were 
excused  because  of  illness  or  advanced  age. 
The  Council  Press  Office  said  that  2,513 
Council  Fathers  had  announced  their  in- 
tention to  participate.  It  said  557  had  been 
excused  for  reasons  of  age  or  health. 

# * * 

Disciples  of  Christ  missionary  personnel- 
28  men  and  women  and  23  children-have 
been  evacuated  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  Congo  to  southern  cities  of  the  African 
republic,  it  was  reported  in  Indianapolis, 


Ind.  The  United  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety’s announcement  said  the  removal  was 
a temporary  action  to  assure  the  safety  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  families  in  the 
face  of  communist-led  rebels  in  the  area. 

* * * 

Michigan’s  1,414  public  school  districts 
are  operating  for  the  first  time  under  a new 
law  providing  re'eased  time  for  students  to 
attend  religious  instruction  during  regular 
school  hours.  The  law,  passed  earlier  this 
year,  went  into  effect  Aug.  28.  It  provides 
up  to  two  hours  of  released  time  a week. 

Provisions  of  the  law  require  that  parents 
or  guardians  must  make  released  time  re- 
quests annually  and  specify  where  religious 
instructions  are  to  be  given  and  total 
amount  of  time  per  week  requested  for  in- 
struction. 

* * * 

Negroes  have  more  authority  over  white 
people  in  the  Methodist  Church  than  in 
any  other  denomination.  Two  appoint- 
ments this  summer  are  examples.  Bishop 
James  S.  Thomas  will  rule  over  300,000 
Iowa  Methodists,  all  but  500  of  them  white. 
Bishop  Prince  Taylor  now  heads  up  the 
New  Jersey  District,  which  is  only  5 per 
cent  Negro.  Both  bishops  are  Negroes. 

# # # 

More  than  75,000  husbands  walked  out 
on  their  home  and  family  last  year.  The 
number  has  been  increasing  each  year  since 
1950  and  is  now  at  an  all-time  high,  ac- 
cording to  Ed  Goldfader,  general  manager 
of  Tracers  Company  of  America. 

# * * 

Members  in  the  large  denominations  give 
very  little  to  foreign  missions.  In  1962  the 
per  capita  average  for  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  was  §1.87  (less  than  four  cents 
a week);  for  the  Methodist  Church,  $1.46; 
for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  $1.72; 
and  for  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
$3.20. 

* * « 

Organized  communist  parties  are  rare  in 
Africa.  In  only  two  countries  does  com- 
munism have  any  strength:  South  Africa 
(where  it  is  outlawed)  and  the  Congo. 
There  is  a growing  anti-white  feeling 
among  the  young  people,  but  on  the  whole, 
hatred  for  whites  is  not  a strong  force  in 
Africa  today. 

• * # 

Chile’s  crucial  presidential  election  saw 
Christian  Democrat  candidate  Eduardo  Frei 
Montalva  score  a resounding  triumph  over 
his  principal  opponent,  Senator  Salvador 
Allende  Gossens,  leader  of  the  communist- 


backed  Popular  Action  Front.  Catholic  ob- 
servers at  Santiago  hailed  the  outcome  as  a 
victory  of  Christianity  over  communism  that 
had  brought  a sigh  of  relief  to  other  South 
American  countries. 

• * * 

The  Methodist  Church  in  London,  still 
studying  proposals  for  unity  with  the 
Anglican  Church,  has  been  warned  by  the 
president  of  the  Methodist  Conference, 
A.  Kingsley  Lloyd,  that  it  “faces  a year  of 
decision.’’  His  warning  was  contained  in  a 
message  marking  the  opening  of  the  Meth- 
odists’ “Connexional  Year.”  During  the  year 
Methodists  will  be  called  upon  to  take  a 
decisive  vote  on  the  question  of  unity  with 
the  Church  of  England. 

# * # 

The  staff  of  the  recently  opened  Billy 
Graham  Team  Office  at  At’anta,  Ga.,  has 
been  announced  by  Walter  Smyth,  director 
of  crusade  planning.  He  said  that  members 
of  the  team  who  have  already  moved  or  are 
shortly  moving  to  Atlanta  include  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Ferm,  director  of  research;  Dr.  Stanley 
Mooneyham,  special  assistant  to  Dr.  Gra- 
ham; Bob  Root,  administrative  assistant; 
and  John  Dillon,  field  representative  for 
the  associate  evangelists.  A number  of  other 
team  members  are  expected  to  move  to  At- 
lanta in  the  future. 

# # * 

The  magazine  Christianity  Today  has 
chided  Protestant  churches  and  denomina- 
tions on  blind  spots  in  their  approach  to 
social  action. 

“The  social  conscience  of  Christians  does 
indeed  need  prodding,"  said  an  editorial  in 
the  September  25  issue.  “But  surely  there 
are  many  methods  of  achieving  this  result 
without  perpetuating  the  errors  and  risks  of 
present  procedures.” 

* * * 

A noted  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
one  long  described  as  an  intimate  of  top 
U.S.  government  leaders,  stirred  Washing- 
ton with  a sermon  which  castigated  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  nominees  for 
the  Presidency. 

The  Very  Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean 
of  the  National  Cathedral  (Episcopal)  told 
his  congregation  here  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  offered  the  county  a “sterile 
choice”  in  the  November  election. 

Dean  Sayre  never  referred  to  either  candi- 
date by  name,  but  throughout  he  implicitly 
questioned  President  Johnson’s  personal 
ethics  and  branded  Sen.  Barry  M.  Gold- 
water  as  a “man  of  dangerous  ignorance 
and  devastating  uncertainty.” 
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Our  call  may  come  in  darkness 
Or  looking  to  the  cross. 

The  call  may  come  in  burst  of  light 
Or  time  of  bitter  loss. 

It’s  sure  to  come  when  we  see  Christ. 
Can  it  be  otherwise? 

For  love  will  lead  us  all  to  die— 

In  service  then  to  rise. 

-D. 
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Are  You  Branded  for  Christ? 

By  Gertrude  Huebert 

The  approaching  of  a cattle  herd,  the  bellowing  of  young  calves, 
the  shouts  of  cowboys  had  always  fascinated  me.  As  a young  girl  on  my 
father’s  farm  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  I watched  them  stop  at  the 
lower  gate  to  add  our  steers  to  the  milling  herd. 

That  morning  the  process  of  branding  cattle  made  an  everlasting 
impression  on  my  mind.  Skillfully  the  animal  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  the  branding  iron  applied  to  its  hind  leg.  The  odor  of 
burning  hair  and  flesh  filled  the  air.  A muffled  groan  escaped  the 
animal’s  mouth  and  it  was  over.  He  was  marked  for  life. 

One  morning  recently  this  long  forgotten  picture  came  to  my 
mind  when  I read  Gal.  6:17.  “In  future  let  no  one  make  trouble  for 
me,  for  I bear  the  marks  of  Jesus  branded  on  my  body.”*  It  became 
clear  to  me  that  as  a child  of  God,  I too  bear  the  marks  of  Christ  in  me. 
My  worldly  associates  knew  me  as  a separatist  who  held  certain  moral 
standards.  Church  people  remembered  me  as  a Christian  busy  in  club 
work,  in  Sunday  school,  and  ladies’  groups.  Yet  all  this  activity  did 
not  seem  to  satisfy  me  completely. 

The  example  of  Lydia  at  Philippi  intrigued  me,  but  to  visit  or 
invite  prisoners  to  my  house  as  she  did  could  lead  me  into  contact 
with  people  who  were  not  accepted  in  society.  Therefore  this  could 
not  be  my  work,  I reasoned,  but  the  desire  to  make  an  outward  show 
that  I belonged  to  Christ  grew  when  I remembered  the  great  work 
of  Paul  who  said,  “I  bear  the  marks  of  Jesus  branded  on  my  body.”* 
Yet  I dreaded  suffering;  I shied  away  from  it  every  time. 

Then  one  day  I read  the  account  of  some  missionaries  who  were 
captured  in  Vietnam.  Surely  they  suffered  for  Christ,  but  what  had 
that  to  do  with  me?  I asked.  After  consulting  the  “Book”  which  holds 
the  answers  to  all  my  problems,  the  verse,  “Pray  without  ceasing,” 
stood  out  vividly  before  my  eyes.  Just  what  these  three  words  meant 
was  shown  to  me  that  Thursday  morning,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
an  incident  that  took  place  in  an  isolated  farm  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  a retired  couple,  settled  down  beside  their 
radio  one  evening  when  a masked  man  burst  into  the  room  demand- 
ing $500. 

Mr.  Jones  rose  calmly,  picked  up  his  Bible,  and  said  gently, 
“Nellie,  let’s  pray  for  the  poor,  lost  boy.”  (Continued  on  page  908) 


FIELD  NOTES 

Charles  Haarer,  Morgantown,  Ind.,  at 
Inlet,  Morenci,  Mich.,  Oct.  25. 

Lawrence  Greaser,  Puerto  Rico,  at  Mar- 
tins, Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  p.m.,  and  at 
Leo,  Ind.,  Fall  Missionary  Day,  Nov.  15. 

Arthur  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at 
Steelton,  Pa.,  Oct.  25. 

Stanley  C.  Shenk,  Souderton,  Pa.,  is  sched- 
uled to  hold  a Mennonite  History  Confer- 
ence at  the  House  of  Friendship,  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  23-25. 

Lloy  Kniss  and  Melvin  Delp,  both  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  an  all-day  meeting  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  Nov.  1. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Mennon- 
ite Camp  Association,  Oct.  24,  2:00  p.m.,  at 
Camp  Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa,  111. 

Harold  Mast,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  in  a 
Christian  Life  Conference  at  Santa  Fe, 
Peru,  Ind.,  Nov.  9-15. 

Norman  Kraus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  Nov.  12-15,  in  a Race  Relations 
Conference. 

Elam  Stauffer  and  fraternal  delegates 
Hezekia  M.  Sarya  and  Elisha  M.  Meso,  from 
Tanganyika.  Africa,  spoke  in  the  three 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  churches,  Oct.  11,  and  met 
with  the  editorial  staff  at  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Oct.  12. 

John  F.  Garber,  Burton,  Ohio,  has  re- 
signed as  pastor  of  the  Burton  congregation 
to  become  effective  Nov.  1,  1964.  Rudy 
Detweiler  will  then  be  given  full  pastoral 
responsibility. 

David  I.  Miller,  2124  East  Williamson 
Ave.,  Flint,  Mich.,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry Sept.  27,  1964,  to  serve  the  South  Flint 
congregation,  Flint,  Mich.  This  congrega- 
tion is  a member  of  the  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Conference.  Officiating  bishops  were 
Ivan  J.  Miller,  father  of  David,  and  Willard 
Mayer  and  Mark  Peachey.  Bro.  Miller’s 
telephone  is  313  743-0281. 

Lucy  Allebach  observed  her  94th  birth- 
day, Oct.  15.  She  is  a member  of  the  Rock- 
hill  congregation,  Telford,  Pa. 

Provident  Bookstore  (formerly  Golden 
Rule  Bookstore),  Kitchener,  Ont.,  opened 
for  business  at  its  completely  renovated  and 
enlarged  location  at  117  King  St.  W.,  on 
Oct.  5.  For  benefit  of  Canadian  mail  order 
customers,  the  address  is  P.O.  Box,  334,  117 
King  St.  W„  Kitchener,  Ont.  . 

Change  of  telephone  number:  Provident 
Bookstore,  Souderton,  Pa.,  to  215  723-4397. 

The  address  of  the  Cumberland,  Md., 
Mennonite  Church  is  reported  wrong  in 
the  Yearbook.  It  should  read  127-131  Bed- 
ford St.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

The  new  Program  Guide  for  1965  Sunday 
evening  sendees  has  been  mailed  to  all  cus- 
tomers who  had  placed  orders  with  the 
October-December  Sunday  school  supplies. 
Churches  ordering  single  copies  for  evalu- 


ation purposes  are  encouraged  to  place 
their  quantity  orders  promptly  so  their 
planning  committees  have  their  copies  to 
plan  the  January  meetings. 

Newr  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Park 
View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  four  at  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa.;  nine  by  baptism  and  two  by  confession 
at  Longenecker,  Winesburg,  Ohio;  two  at 
Smithville,  Ohio;  six  by  baptism  and  one 
by  confession  at  South  Flint,  Flint,  Mich.; 
one  at  South  Christian  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
five  at  Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Two  new  books  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press.  Servant  of  God’s 
Servants,  by  Paul  M.  Miller,  is  the  ninth 
book  in  the  Conrad  Grebel  Lecture  Series. 
The  book,  in  its  five  chapters,  discusses  the 
w’ork  of  a Christian  minister.  Of  the  236 
pages,  195  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  minister  as  a servant,  preacher,  coun- 
selor, leader,  and  administrator.  The  seven 
appendixes  cover  especially  helpful  material 
for  the  minister  in  his  work  and  thinking. 
Cloth,  $4.50. 

The  second  book  is  Harold  S.  Bender: 
Educator,  Historian,  Churchman,  by  John 
C.  Wenger,  Carl  Kreider,  Cornelius  J.  Dyck, 
Erland  Waltner,  and  several  others.  The 
book  is  a reprint  of  most  of  the  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  April,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review.  The  book 
contains  a new  section  of  eight  pages  of  pic- 
tures on  the  life  and  activities  of  Harold  S. 
Bender.  The  book  is  clothbound  and  con- 
tains 141  pages.  $3.50.  The  book  may  be 
ordered  from  Provident  Bookstore,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.  15683,  or  from  your  nearest  Provi- 
dent Bookstore. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Nelson  B.  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Lan- 
disville,  Pa.,  Oct.  21  to  Nov.  1.  Nelson 
Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Zion,  Broadway, 
Va.,  Nov.  23-29.  Andrew  Jantzi,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  at  Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
Oct.  18-25.  Charles  Gogel,  Phoenix ville, 
Pa.,  at  Fredericksville,  Topton,  Pa.,  Oct. 
25  to  Nov.  1.  Kenneth  Good,  Hyattsville, 
Md.,  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Nov. 
18-25. 

John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Cen- 
tral, Elida,  Ohio,  Nov.  8-15.  Nelson  Kanagy, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  at  Martins,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Oct.  18-25.  Elvin  Martin,  Terre  Hill, 
Pa.,  at  Conestoga,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
21-29.  Irvin  Shank,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  at 
Myerstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  8,  Nor- 
man Bechtel,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  at  Blaines- 
port,  Pa.,  Nov.  14-22. 

Omar  Kurtz,  Oley,  Pa.,  at  North  Clinton, 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  Oct.  18-25.  Raymond  Erb, 
Elora,  Ont.,  at  Baden,  Ont.,  Oct.  25  to  Nov. 
1.  Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Santa  Fe,  Peru,  Ind.,  Dec.  1 1-13.  Earl 
Eberly,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  at  Mount  Pisgah, 
Leonard,  Mo.,  Nov.  8-15.  Jency  Hershberg- 
er, North  Judson,  Ind.,  at  Bon  Air,  Koko- 
mo, Ind.,  Oct.  28  to  Nov.  1. 
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f EDITORIAL  _ 

Good  News — 64 

II 

Good  News,  the  chariot's  cornin’! 
The  Good  News  of  sin.  Good  News, 
God  cares.  Good  News,  men  can  be 
brothers.  Good  News,  life  can  have 
meaning.  Good  News,  I’m  free. 

To  the  American  slave,  the  chariot 
“cornin’  for  to  carry  me  home”  was 
good  news.  It  meant  final  and  complete 
liberation  from  an  oppressive  and  sin- 
ful world.  It  was  vindication  and  re- 
lease. It  was  Good  News  indeed. 

Sin  surprisingly  can  also  be  Good 
News.  The  first  chapter  of  Rollo  May’s 
Springs  of  Creative  Living  is  titled 
“The  Good  News  of  Sin.”  It  was  Good 
News  when  I learned  that  my  struggle 
with  sin  in  my  life  was  not  unique. 
When  I discovered  that  my  situation 
was  typical,  I could  join  the  human 
race  again. 

Can  God  love  me?  “Not  when  I’m  as 
bad  as  I am,”  was  once  my  response  on 
a level  too  deep  to  even  put  it  into 
words. 

“But  if  Christian  man  can  love  me, 
if  sin  is  man’s  normal  condition  with- 
out God,  then  perhaps  God  loves  me, 
even  as  I am.” 

With  these  second  thoughts  and  the 
love  of  fellow  Christians,  I could  pray 
again.  Yes,  that  God  cares  is  Good 
News,  too.  And  so  is  discovering  that 
men  can  be  brothers. 

All  these  are  really  facets  of  the  Good 
News,  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Men  find  Good 
News  breaking  into  their  lives  with 
fresh  insight  and  new  power  in  many 
experiences  with  other  men.  Like  any 
other  personal  triumph  or  good  experi- 
ence, these  too  must  be  shared.  They 
are  Good  News,  indeed. 

What  is  your  Good  News?  If  you  are 
a steward  of  the  Gospel,  you  will  be 
sharing  it  with  all  you  meet.  If  you  have 
no  Good  News  these  days,  better  start 
reaching  out  for  the  person  who  is  the 
source  and  can  give  it  to  you  to  share. 


Don’t  miss  it  yourself,  either!  It  gives 
life  purpose  and  meaning. 

I’m  reaching  out  to  Him,  too.— N. 

Belief  and  Faith 

Belief  and  faith  are  distinctly  differ- 
ent—at  least  in  degree.  The  great 
preacher  Jowett,  whose  preaching 
stirred  the  world  several  generations 
ago,  illustrated  the  difference.  He  said 
belief  is  the  acceptance  of  a map  while 
faith  is  taking  the  trip.  That  is  stating 
it  simply  and  in  understandable  words. 
We  have  all  studied  maps  and  taken 
trips. 

Belief  is  the  expression  of  confidence 
that  the  map  we  have  is  correct.  We 
believe  that  if  it  is  followed  it  will  lead 
to  the  stated  destination. 

However,  simply  studying  or  express- 
ing belief  in  the  map  gets  us  nowhere. 
If  we  would  constantly  gather  to  study 
a map  yet  never  take  a trip,  most  would 
consider  us  queers  and  time-wasters,  to 
say  the  least.  Surely  maps  are  to  be 
studied  but  even  more  they  are  to  be 
followed,  to  help  one  take  the  trip. 
Thus  to  simply  express  belief  in  or  to 
only  study  a map  gets  us  nowhere. 

Yet,  many  times,  in  the  realm  of  reli- 
gion we  spend  our  time  studying  and 
examining  the  map  and  fail  to  take  the 
trip.  We  believe  the  Bible  from  cover 
to  cover.  We  are  quick  to  boast  of  our 
belief  in  its  inspiration  and  correctness. 
In  fact,  we  fail  to  understand  how  any- 
one can  possibly  question  any  part. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  following 
its  directions  in  business,  in  loving  one’s 
neighbor,  in  keeping  the  unity  of  the 
spirit,  and  sharing  the  Gospel  it  some- 
times has  little  meaning. 

We  are  too  often  like  those  who  meet 
time  and  again  to  study  the  map  yet 
never  travel.  Service  after  service  is 
spent  in  scrutinizing  the  Scripture.  We 
repeat  our  belief  and  express  our  con- 
fidence that  it  is  correct.  This  is  well 
and  good.  Perhaps  our  belief  cannot 
be  questioned.  But  let  us  also  exercise 


faith.  We  can  believe  the  right  things 
(even  the  devil  believes  and  trembles) 
without  venturing  out  on  the  route  so 
clearly  shown.  To  some  we  must  appear 
queers  and  time-wasters.  Faith  follows 
the  map.  Faith  takes  the  trip.  Faith  is 
acting  on  our  beliefs. 

So  to  many  the  Bible  is  merely  a map. 
We  may  love  to  talk  about  it  and  ex- 
amine it.  We  may  distinguish  clearly 
its  different  doctrines.  We  may  discuss 
them  with  preciseness  and  distinguish 
in  detail  each  turn  of  thought,  word 
meanings,  and  phrases.  We  may  deplore 
any  one  who  deviates  a jot  from  what 
we  believe.  Yet  all  the  time  we  may  get 
nowhere  because  we  never  allow  it  to 
become  a living  and  acting  faith.  We 
can  so  easily  become,  as  Samuel  Butler 
one  time  suggested,  respectable  people 
who  “would  be  equally  horrified  to 
hear  the  Christian  religion  doubted  or 
to  see  it  practiced.” 

Certainly  it  is  correct  to  be  concerned 
about  the  map.  However,  it  is  the  tak- 
ing of  the  journey  which  makes  the  map 
meaningful  and  relevant.  And  as  one 
looks  by  review  at  its  markings  and 
routes,  it  does  something  to  us  to  be 
able  to  say,  “Thank  God,  I’ve  been 
there  again  and  again.”  A map  (the 
Scripture)  becomes  of  real  meaning  and 
interest  only  as  we  allow  it  to  guide  us 
on  our  spiritual  journey.— D. 

That  Outside  Giving 

Time  and  again  stories  come  to  our 
attention  concerning  giving  to  causes 
which  prove  false  or  misrepresented. 
Why  is  it  that  people  will  readily  accept 
what  an  unknown  enthusiast  or  pro- 
moter says  over  what  a known,  proved 
representative  of  the  church  says?  This 
willingness  to  accept  an  unknown  pro- 
moter’s word  is  true  in  numerous  other 
areas. 

Some  persons  are  quick  to  gather  ex- 
tremist literature  written  by  a basically 
unknown  person  to  array  it  against 
what  a church  leader  says.  Maybe  this 
to  some  is  defending  the  faith.  I prefer 
to  call  it  displaying  the  gullible. 

But  back  to  giving.  Why  will  persons 
give  without  careful  investigation?  Why 

(Continued  on  page  923) 
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The  Lord  uses  various  methods  to  show  the  brand  of  Christ 
in  those  who  love  Him. 

Branded  for  Christ 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


The  two  knelt  side  by  side  and  began  to 
pray  earnestly  for  the  bandit.  Bewildered 
he  dropped  his  gun.  As  he  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  the  couple,  great  sobs  shook  his 
body.  Prayer— the  world’s  most  effective 
weapon— had  won  again. 

Joyously  I rushed  to  the  telephone  to 
tell  my  friend,  Mrs.  Hall,  about  the  great 
discovery  I had  made.  To  help  someone  I 
must  enter  into  his  needs  prayerfully.  As  I 
told  my  experience  to  the  ladies’  prayer 
band  that  evening,  we  began  to  pray  in  a 
new  way  for  our  missionaries  on  the  field. 
Sharing  prayer  letters  from  them  revealed  a 
great  need  for  intercessory  prayer,  not  only 
for  the  missionaries,  but  also  for  the  na- 
tionals. On  one  occasion  we  heard  about 
Njamba,  an  African  woman,  who  said,  “My 
husband  beats  me  but  the  harder  he  beats 
me,  the  more  joy  sings  in  my  heart.”  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  her  suffer- 
ing for  Christ  by  praying  for  this  young 
Christian. 

Another  way  to  show  I was  marked  for 
Christ  became  evident  on  one  of  those 
hectic  days  that  occur  in  many  households. 
With  Paul  I learned  to  say,  “Let  no  one 
make  trouble  for  me.”*  These  words  made 
little  sense  to  me  until  one  particular  day 
last  fall.  Saturday  is  nearly  always  a busy 
day  at  our  house.  The  boys  are  home  from 
school;  there  is  cleaning,  baking,  and  half 
a dozen  other  things  to  be  done.  It  takes 
all  my  mental  capacities  and  all  my  sancti- 
fication to  cope  with  such  a day. 

I longed  to  grow  up  spiritually,  not  to 
remain  on  a child’s  level.  I wanted  to  learn 
the  blessing  of  a constant  prayerful  atti- 
tude during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  but 
felt  so  much  like  the  little  fellow  who  be- 
came the  occupant  of  the  upper  bunk. 
“Mummie,”  he  cried  desperately,  “will  Jesus 
listen  to  me  when  I kneel  on  my  bed  in- 
stead of  beside  it?” 

With  Collen  Townsend  Evans  I felt  the 
spiritual  glow  disappear  until  I could  enter 
into  a quiet  place  of  prayer  before  God,  not 
necessarily  in  the  closet  but  wherever  the 
need  arises.  Now  when  the  doorbell  inter- 
rupts a busy  schedule,  an  attitude  of  prayer 
does  wonders.  When  the  cookies  burn,  I 
can  say,  “Thank  you,  Lord,  for  this  hum- 
bling experience."  Then  the  marks  of 
Christ  become  evident  in  my  behavior  and 
the  glow  returns. 

The  last  lesson  that  day  for  me  to  learn 
applied  to  the  material  things.  I had  so 
much  while  others,  millions,  go  hungry 
every  day.  Would  I be  willing  to  show 


Christ’s  spirit  in  this  also?  To  teach  me 
this  lesson,  the  Holy  Spirit  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  Luke  9:13,  “Give  ye  them  to  eat.” 
The  Lord  ordered  the  disciples  to  feed  the 
bodies  after  they  had  feasted  on  the  spirit- 
ual food.  Slowly  the  truth  sank  as  I en- 
tered into  the  needs  of  others.  From  ex- 
perience I knew  how  hard  it  was  to  teach  a 
group  of  undernourished  youngsters  the 
simple  Bible  stories. 

Eyewitnesses  of  the  great  famine  in  Rus- 
sia after  World  War  I tell  of  great  spiritual 
awakening  that  took  place  when  food  from 
America  arrived.  Today  the  National  Free- 
dom from  Hunger  Campaign  is  active  in 
58  different  countries  to  feed  the  hungry 
millions.  What  a vast  field  of  service  the 
Lord  was  showing  me— to  share  in  the  spir- 
itual and  physical  needs  of  others  would  in 
the  future  reveal  the  marks  of  Christ  in 
my  life. 

Thus  the  Lord  may  use  various  methods 
to  show  the  brand  of  Christ  in  those  who 
love  Him.  He  may  not  ask  you  to  take  in 
the  wounded  prisoners  as  Lydia  did.  It  may 
not  be  a masked  man  entering  your  home 
that  will  drive  you  to  your  knees  in  prayer. 
Perhaps  you  will  even  be  spared  the  pangs 
of  hunger  that  many  endure  daily.  What- 
ever you  will  be  asked  to  do  to  show  His 
marks  upon  you,  you  may  rest  assured  the 
Lord  will  accomplish  it  if  you  honestly  de- 
sire to  have  others  see  Christ  in  you. 

• The  New  English  Bible,  © The  Delegates  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  1961. 


Our  Readers  Say — 

As  I sit  here  after  reading  the  article,  “As 
Others  See  Us”  (Sept.  15  issue),  I feel  deeply 
moved. 

The  sentence.  “Mennonites  love  other  Men- 
nonites  and  Mennonites  tolerate  people  of 
other  faiths  for  their  own  personal  or  financial 
gain,”  hit  me  square  in  the  face. 

Nine  years  ago  I had  all  the  friends  any  one 
person  could  want.  I taught  a Sunday-school 
class  and  sang  in  the  church  choir.  I was  very 
active  and  happy  in  church  work. 

The  day  of  my  wedding  came,  the  day  my 
entire  life  changed.  You  see,  I was  an  outsider 
and  married  a Mennonite.  Don’t  take  me 
wrong.  I love  my  husband  very  deeply;  if  I 
didn’t,  we  wouldn't  be  together  today.  We  had 
many  disputes  over  the  problem  of  religion. 

When  I joined  the  Mennonite  Church,  my 
former  friends  began  to  drop  off,  but  no  new 
ones  took  their  place.  At  first  I didn’t  mind 
or  notice.  As  the  years  passed,  I became  very 
lonely  for  the  companionship  of  other  Chris- 
tians. I invited  couples  for  meals  and  to  go 
places,  but  the  friendship  for  which  I longed 
was  never  returned.  I took  part  in  church 


activities,  hoping  some  friendship  would  de- 
velop. Nothing  happened. 

After  being  in  the  Mennonite  Church  for 
nine  years,  I am  still  an  outsider.  My  friends 
consist  of  my  family  and  a few  former  friends, 
none  of  them  being  Mennonite.  Am  I still 
lonely?  Yes,  very  lonely  and  often  discouraged. 

Would  I join  the  Mennonite  Church  again 
if  I had  the  choice?  Yes,  I would  join  in  spite 
of  all  I’ve  said  because  I get  fed  spiritually 
and  believe  and  want  my  child  to  believe  the 
Mennonite  teachings.  One  thing  I don’t  want 
to  do,  or  have  my  child  do,  is  shun  an  outsider 
who  is  trying  hard  to  be  an  insider. 

Won’t  you  please,  my  Mennonite  brothers 
and  sisters,  open  your  eyes  and  see  what  dam- 
age we  as  a group  are  doing  to  someone  who 
wants  to  believe  as  we  do? 

Won't  you  help  them  feel  wanted  and  ac- 
cepted in  your  circle? 

God  forgive  us  for  not  being  the  witness  we 
should  be  in  this  way. 

Forgive  me  if  I have  been  too  blunt,  but 
these  are  my  true  feelings  as  an  outsider  want- 
ing so  much  to  be  an  insider.— Name  withheld. 
# * # 

Many  times  I am  made  to  rejoice  in  doc- 
trinal truths  presented  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 
But  not  so  often  do  we  hear  the  truth  so  clearly 
set  forth  as  was  done  by  Bro.  Stauffer  in  the 
Sept.  8 issue.  Our  reply  to  Bro.  Stauffer's  ques- 
tion regarding  what  we  have  inside  our  large 
replaced  church  buildings  (many  not  necessary) 
should  make  us  all  think  and  pray.  Our  slow- 
ness in  going  out  into  the  world  with  the  good 
news  of  salvation  seems  to  have  given  to  some 
the  idea  of  building  larger  and  more  modern 
church  buildings,  and  just  inviting  the  world 
to  come  in.  The  urge  seems  to  be  to  get  num- 
bers of  church  members  (regardless  of  their 
conduct).  Our  churches  organize  athletic  or- 
ganizations and  do  not  have  spirituality  enough 
to  conduct  a YPBM. 

Our  schools  claim  they  are  training  men  for 
service.  Where  are  the  men  in  the  rising 
generation  to  replace  the  champions  of  our 
Mennonite  conduct  in  the  past?  Ministers  to- 
day dare  not  speak  against  discipline  nor 
against  disobeying  the  rulings  of  our  confer- 
ences, confirming  the  principles  held  dear  by 
our  church  for  hundreds  of  years.  If  carnality 
continues  to  come  into  our  churches  at  the 
rate  it  has  since  the  building  craze  took  over, 
how  soon  will  they  be  filled  with  a congrega- 
tion that  is  no  different  in  attire  or  action 
than  any  worldly  group?  They  are  too  stiff- 
kneed  to  kneel  in  prayer,  and  many  times 
omit  prayer  and  Bible  reading,  which  most 
people  seem  to  think  should  be  held  in  our 
public  schools.— S.  H.  Brunk,  Denbigh,  Va. 

* * # 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  editorial,  “Aw- 
ful and  Wonderful”  (Sept.  22  issue).  Many 
times  we  doubt  whether  God  can  keep  our 
children  from  the  snares  of  the  devil.  But 
when  we  think  again,  God  has  supreme  power, 
and  we  praise  Him  for  it.— Mrs.  Jesse  Kauff- 
man, Belleville,  Pa. 

• # # 

This  morning  I reread  the  article,  “To 
Whom  Are  We  Saying  It?”  by  Omar  Eby  (Sept. 
22  issue).  Thank  you,  thank  you,  for  this 

article  which  took  a stand  and  bucked  the 
tide.  It  is  this  kind  of  thing,  this  kind  of 
“influentials,”  which  causes  a lot  of  us  to  be- 
come disheartened.— F.  A.  Martin,  Milton,  Pa. 
• * # 

We  appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald  with  its 

fine  selections  of  literary  talent  and  brother- 
hood sharing.  My  wife  and  I,  being  from  dif- 
ferent geographical  areas  of  the  church,  appre- 
ciate especially  the  fine  news  coverage  under 
Field  Notes  and  Mission  News.  We  enjoy  also 
the  fine  VS  coverage.— Virgil  R.  King.  La  Junta, 
Colo. 
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If  the  believer  is  dead  to  the  law,  shall  we  then  conclude 
that  he  is  free  to  follow  his  own  carnal  inclinations? 

The  Christian  and  “Unclean”  Meats 

By  N.  Steinmann 


"Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that 
in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from 
the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits, 
and  doctrines  of  devils;  speaking  lies  in 
hypocrisy;  having  their  conscience  seared 
with  a hot  iron;  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which 
God  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and 
know  the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God 
is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be 
received  with  thanksgiving:  for  it  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.  If  thou 
put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  diese 
things,  thou  shah  be  a good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ”  (I  Tim.  4:l-6a) . 

This  passage  of  Scripture  alone  should  be 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question  of  conscience 
regarding  the  eating  of  any  and  all  kinds  of 
food,  for  anyone  who  sincerely  desires  to 
know  and  obey  the  will  of  God.  However, 
we  read  that  "Whatsoever  things  were  writ- 
ten aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning, 
that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of 
the  scriptures  might  have  hope”  (Rom. 
15:4.)  And  our  Lord  said,  “Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free”  (John  8:32).  Free  from  the  bondage 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  from  the  bondage  of 
sin.  Therefore  we  desire  to  look  further 
into  the  Word  of  God,  for  there  is  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  firsthand  dtat  everything 
else  that  is  said  in  the  Bible  on  the  subject 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  this  passage. 

From  the  creation  of  Adam  until  after 
the  Flood,  no  permission  was  recorded  al- 
lowing man  to  eat  flesh  of  any  kind.  Yet 
when  God  commanded  Noah  to  take  the 
animals  into  the  ark,  there  was  a distinc- 
tion made  between  clean  and  unclean 
beasts.  Gen.  7:2.  But  when,  immediately 
after  the  Flood,  God  said  to  Noah  and  his 
sons,  "Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green  herb 
have  I given  you  all  things”  (Gen.  9:3) , no 
distinction  whatever  was  made  between  the 
clean  and  the  unclean  for  food. 

There  is  really  only  one  item,  from  both 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms, 
which  is  forbidden  in  the  Bible  as  an  article 
of  food,  under  all  circumstances.  God  com- 
manded Noah  and  his  sons  after  the  Flood, 
“But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the 
blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat”  (Gen.  9:4) . 
This  prohibition  was  given  before  the  law 
of  Moses  was  given.  It  included  the  whole 
human  race  and  has  never  been  explicitly 
annulled.  See,  however,  Mark  7:18-23. 

Nor  does  the  Bible  mention  any  article 


(so  far  as  I am  aware)  as  being  unfit  for 
food  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  things  are  equally  de- 
sirable or  healthful  as  food.  We  know  there 
are  some  plants  that  are  poisonous  and 
must  be  avoided.  So  there  may  also  be  some 
kinds  of  flesh  which  are  detrimental  to 
health  if  eaten.  But  the  Bible  does  not  give 
us  any  particular  instructions  on  this  point. 
It  is  not  a treatise  on  “Health  via  Food,” 
nor  a physical  culture  book.  “Bodily  exer- 
cise profiteth  for  a little;  but  godliness  is 
profitable  for  all  things”  (I  Tim.  4:8,  ARV). 

God  has  endowed  man  with  intelligence 
and  common  sense  to  choose,  of  die  food 
which  He  has  provided,  that  which  is  best 
for  his  own  good.  This  varies  in  different 
climates;  and  even  between  individuals,  as 
the  doctors  say,  “One  man’s  food  is  another 
man’s  poison.”  “Every  moving  thing  that 
liveth"  includes  many  things  that  we  who 
have  always  been  well-fed  do  not  even  like 
to  think  about  as  food;  but  when  food  is 
scarce,  even  to  the  point  of  starvation,  one 
is  not  so  likely  to  be  squeamish.  We  have 
never  yet  experienced  extreme  hunger,  but 
in  such  circumstances  perhaps  even  you  and 
1 could  eat  with  relish  and  diankfulness 
such  “unclean”  delicacies  as  rattlesnake 
steaks  and  snails,  if  they  were  available. 

The  question  that  confronts  us  now  is, 
Why  were  some  beasts  reckoned  clean  and 
others  unclean  before  the  Flood,  even 
though  there  is  no  clear  record  that  flesh 
of  any  kind  was  eaten?  We  note  diat  of 
unclean  beasts,  only  two  of  each  kind,  the 
male  and  his  female,  were  to  be  taken  into 
the  ark.  (Two  were  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  species.)  But  of  clean  beasts,  seven  of 
each  kind  were  to  be  reserved  from  the 
Flood,  because  of  these  some  would  be  need- 
ed for  sacrifice  immediately  after  the  Flood. 
The  Old  Testament  sacrifices  were  all  types 
of  the  one  supreme  sacrifice  of  the  promised 
Redeemer,  and  the  unclean  beasts  were  con- 
sidered unclean  because  they  were  not  fit 
types  of  Him  who  is  called  the  Lamb  of 
God. 

If  no  kind  of  flesh  is  reckoned  in  the  Bi- 
ble as  actually  unfit  for  food,  why  then 
were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  unclean  animals?  And  how  do  we  recon- 
cile this  prohibition  with  the  words  of  our 
Lord:  “There  is  nothing  from  without  a 
man,  that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him: 
but  the  things  which  come  out  of  him,  those 
are  they  that  defile  the  man”  (Mark  7:15)  ? 

It  may  help  to  notice  that  this  prohibi- 
tion applied  only  to  the  Israelites  under  the 


law.  “They  are  unclean  to  you.”  “What 
things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
who  are  under  the  law.” 

And  again,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  unclean  beasts  to  become 
defiled.  If  one  but  touched  the  dead  body 
of  an  unclean  beast,  he  was  required  to 
wash  his  clothes  and  was  ceremonially  un- 
clean until  the  evening.  The  Lord  Jesus 
was  speaking  of  the  spiritual  defilement  of 
sin,  of  which  the  ceremonial  defilement  was 
but  a type. 

Perhaps  this  prohibition  regarding  cere- 
monial defilement  was  given  partly  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  offering  unclean 
beasts  for  sacrifice.  In  any  case  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a constant  reminder  of 
die  need  of  spiritual  cleansing  and  of  avoid- 
ing the  defilement  of  sin.  This  inward  need 
of  a clean  heart  was  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  outward  form.  "Ye  shall 
be  holy:  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  holy.” 

The  Israelites  throughout  their  whole  his- 
tory were  more  or  less  blinded  to  this  pur- 
pose of  die  law,  as  they  made  conformity  to 
the  outward  forms  of  the  law  the  end  of 
all  their  religion.  The  Pharisees  who  found 
fault  with  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  for 
eating  with  unwashed  hands  were  so  zealous 
of  the  outward  forms  of  the  law  that  they 
were  completely  blinded  to  the  spiritual 
significance  of  these  forms,  and  of  the  spir- 
itual requirements  of  the  law.  They  could 
be  very  conscientious  about  tithing  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin;  but  could  commit  mur- 
der, on  the  pretext  of  upholding  the  law, 
without  the  least  show  of  conscience  “strain- 
ing out  a gnat  and  swallowing  a camel.”  We 
need  to  beware  that  we  fall  not  into  the 
same  error. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  teaching  is 
plain  that  no  kind  of  flesh  is  to  be  regarded 
as  unclean  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  and  for 
that  reason  to  be  rejected  for  food.  “What 
God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  com- 
mon” (Acts  10:15).  “I  know,  and  am  per- 
suaded by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is 
nothing  unclean  of  itself"  (Rom.  14:14). 
“Whatsoever  is  set  before  you,  eat,  asking 
no  question  for  conscience  sake”  (I  Cor. 
10:27) . “Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat"  (Col.  2:16).  “For  every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if 
it  be  received  with  thanksgiving”  (I  Tim. 
4:4). 

If  anyone  desires  to  refrain  from  eating 
any  or  all  kinds  of  flesh,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  he  is  free  to  do  so.  It  is  much 
better  to  refrain  than  to  violate  the  con- 
science by  eating.  Rom.  14:22,  23.  But  let 
him  beware  of  teaching  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  attempt- 
ing thereby  to  bring  others  under  the  bond- 
age of  law. 

« 

A membership  increase  of  69,198  last  year 
in  die  Methodist  Church  in  the  U.S. 
brought  the  grand  total  to  10,304,184. 
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mk  Nurture 

Lookout 

Finances, 

Finances, 

Finances! 

An  increasing  crescendo  of  letters  and 
carbons  concerned  with  the  financial  dilem- 
ma of  General  Conference  is  crossing  my 
desk.  The  reason  my  desk  is  one  of  the 
crossroads  (and  certainly  there  are  many 
others)  is  because  the  Mennonite  Commis- 
sion for  Christian  Education  with  its  vari- 
ous areas  of  nurture  interest,  including  the 
MYF  program,  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  General  Conference  for  its  finances. 
I wish  somebody  could  say  authoritatively 
enough  to  the  darkness  that  prevails  on  this 
problem,  "Let  there  be  light.”  So  far,  no 
such  prophet  has  arisen. 

I am  certain  that  for  one  thing  God  is 
calling  all  of  us  to  a careful  reappraisal  of 
what  we  are  doing.  A budget  pinch  not 
only  provides  this  opportunity,  but  it 
forces  a careful  pruning  of  the  branches 
that  are  dead,  the  ones  that  are  superfluous, 
and  even  those  which  are  expendable. 

Some  say,  “What  we  need  is  a better  in- 
terpretation of  the  programs  of  General 
Conference.  If  people  see  all  the  good 
things  the  agencies  are  doing,  the  church 
will  rally  support.”  For  these  the  answer  is 
more  brochures,  more  explanatory  articles, 
more  public  pronouncements  of  what  is  be- 
ing done  and  why. 

The  Mennonite  Commission  for  Chris- 
tian Education  would  be  first  to  say  that 
more  interpretation  is  needed.  It  would  be 
quick  to  emphasize,  also,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation in  a few  words  of  what  the  asked 
for  fifty  cents  per  Sunday-school  member 
is  used  for.  Counsel  and  reference  commit- 
tees set  up  to  pioneer  new  nurture  pro- 
grams, revision  committees  to  update  the 
old,  MCCE  philosophy  developing  sessions, 
long-range  nurture  projecting  seminars  are 
much  needed,  but  hardly  the  kind  of  thing 
that  will  cause  the  giver  to  wipe  away  a 
tear  or  reach  very  deeply  into  his  pocket. 

The  MCCE  has  no  pictures  of  starving 
children  to  put  into  ads,  and  a picture  of 
spiritually  hungry  teen-agers  at  an  interna- 
tional MYF  Convention  is  likely  to  com- 
municate, not  their  spiritual  hunger,  but 
their  affluence.  You  can  get  support  for  a 
specific  like  Life  Team,  but  the  behind-the- 
scenes  initiators  of  such  a project,  the  youth 
office,  and  the  MCCE  which  backs  it  finan- 
cially, go  begging. 


Yet  I am  haunted  with  other  questions. 
Really,  what  is  God  trying  to  say  to  us  in 
this  financial  pinch?  How  does  the  church 
speak  back  to  its  servants— the  agencies  set 
up  to  serve  it  in  one  way  or  another? 

Suppose,  just  suppose,  after  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  what  is  being  done  by  the 
agencies  and  why,  that  the  church  would 
continue  its  level  of  giving  to  General  Con- 
ference! Maybe  it  would  give  less!  Maybe 
the  church  does  know  what  the  Commission 
is  doing  with  the  fifty  cents;  maybe  it  knows 
what  General  Conference  spends  its  $1.50 
for.  Maybe  it  knows  and  has  decided  that 
82  per  cent  of  budget  is  enough.  I doubt 
it,  but  it  could  be. 

Such  mental  exercise  does  raise  an  inter- 
esting question.  If  there  is  a servant  (an 
agency)  which  the  people  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  feel  it  no  longer  needs,  how  does 
the  church  tell  that  agency  it  has  served  its 
day?  How  does  the  church  ask  an  agency  to 
cut  out  the  dead  wood  or  to  restack  its 
priorities  or  to  cut  back  its  program  so  that 
available  finances  can  go  where  they  are 
more  sorely  needed? 

At  present  there  is  no  good  way  for  the 
church  to  weed  the  drones  out  of  the  hive. 
The  church  can  protest  by  starving  the 
whole  colony,  but  the  irony  of  this  is  that 
neither  the  drones  nor  the  producing  bees 
know  who’s  guilty.  In  other  words,  how 
would  you  tell  the  MCCE  specifically  that 
it  is  no  longer  a profitable  servant?  How 
would  you  tell  it  that  there  is  a wiser  way 
to  spend  the  church's  money?  How  can  we 
best  be  a brotherhood,  telling  each  other 
our  weaknesses,  on  this  level? 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Gracious  God,  Giver  of  eternal  life,  we 
praise  you  for  making  our  life  meaningful 
by  filling  us  with  yourself. 

Forgiving  God,  we  admit  that  our  igno- 
rance of  you  results  from  our  overconcern 
of  self.  Forgive  us  and  cleanse  us  again  of 
our  own  pursuits. 

Make  us  aware  of  your  presence  in  our 
lives.  Teach  us  to  see  your  power  in  the 
picturesque  autumn  scenes.  Impress  us  with 
your  goodness  in  the  abundance  of  harvest. 
Show  us  your  joy  in  the  laughter  of  another. 
Make  us  conscious  of  your  love  in  the  help- 
ful concern  of  a friend.  Inspire  us  to  deeper 
faith  in  the  study  of  your  Word.  And  show 
us  how  to  share  our  discoveries  with  others. 
Amen. 

—Anna  Mary  Brubacher. 

Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 
Pray  for  a young  husband  and  father  who 
is  living  in  great  conflict  and  is  very  de- 
pressed, and  misuses  his  family.  Pray 
that  God  will  deliver  him  from  alco- 
holism and  save  his  soul. 

Pray  for  Paul  Long,  250  N.  Spring  Garden 
St.,  Ambler,  Pa.,  who  was  involved  in  a 
car  accident  and  is  in  serious  condition 
at  North  Penn  Hospital,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Ambler 
Church  and  the  father  of  two  young 
children. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Brownsville 


The  Brownsville,  Oreg.,  Mennonite  Church  was  organized  April  10,  1960,  with  19  charter 
members.  Lloyd  Kropf  has  served  as  pastor  of  the  church  since  its  beginning.  Henry  A.  Wolfer, 
founder  of  the  church,  had  bishop  oversight  until  his  death  in  December,  1963.  The  present 
bishop  is  E.  S.  Garber;  current  membership,  31.  The  building  was  formerly  owned  by  the  Free 
Methodists. 
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Lift  Up  Your  Ey  es 

By  Nelson  Litwiller 


We  work  and  we  plan  in  the  world  today 
as  though  the  end  were  tomorrow,  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  that  is,  we  expect  anything 
to  happen.  At  the  same  time  we  plan  for 
many  years  ahead. 

In  the  Scripture  we  read,  "Do  you  not 
say,  ‘There  are  yet  four  months,  then  comes 
the  harvest’?  I tell  you,  lift  up  your  eyes, 
and  see  how  the  fields  are  already  white  for 
harvest"  (RSV).  The  challenge  therefore  is 
the  right  use  of  our  eyes.  Mark  8:18  says, 
“Having  eyes,  see  ye  not?  and  having  ears, 
hear  ye  not?  and  do  ye  not  remember?” 
wishing  to  say,  “Do  you  still  not  under- 
stand? Are  your  minds  closed?  You  have 
eyes.  Can  you  not  see?” 

The  correct  use  of  our  eyes  leads  to  the 
right  understanding  of  a situation.  All  of 
us  understanding  very  well  by  way  of  illus- 
tration how  differently  people  see  things. 
You  go  past  a field  at  the  edge  of  the  city. 
The  boys  see  a baseball  diamond,  the  farm- 
er sees  a wheat  field,  the  geologist  wishes  to 
go  there  to  see  the  rocks,  the  artist  wants  to 
draw  a picture,  an  industrialist  sees  a fac- 
tory site,  and  the  real-estate  man  sees  a 
building  project.  Why  do  people  look  at 
the  same  thing  and  see  so  many  different 
things?  Spiritually  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  Dr.  Mellon  in  Haiti  and  get  his  story. 
William  Larry  Mellon,  retired  at  37  years 
of  age,  had  everything  one  could  wish  for— 
wealth,  prestige,  leisure.  He  was  reading 
an  article  in  a magazine  on  Albert  Schweitz- 
er who  at  30  years  of  age  had  put  aside 
three  successful  careers  to  go  to  Africa. 
Mellon  tossed  the  magazine  to  one  side. 
“Well,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “I  think  I will 
go  to  medical  school  and  then  settle  down 
somewhere.”  He  went  to  Lane  University 
and  after  he  finished  his  medical  course, 
decided  to  settle  in  disease-ridden  tropics. 
Mellon  changed  at  the  moment  he  read  the 
article.  Thousands  read  that  same  article, 
put  it  aside,  thanked  God  for  Schweitzer, 
perhaps  even  praying  that  other  men  like 
him  might  be  found.  For  Mellon  the  article 
had  an  awakening— a soul  opening. 

God  did  His  part.  God  awakened  Mellon 
and  Mellon  said  yes.  This  is  the  challenge 
that  comes  to  us. 

I could  very  easily,  in  an  entertaining 
manner,  probably,  and  enlightening  as  well, 
give  you  a series  of  incidents  that  might 
interest  you.  I could  tell  you  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  I could  tell 
you  of  Latin-American  cities  and  capitals 
of  five  million  people  with  luxury,  sky- 
scrapers, the  height  of  which  cast  shadows 
on  shanty  towns  and  misery  villages  and 
cliff  dwellers  right  in  the  heart  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  where  even  policemen  in  the  day- 


time are  afraid  to  enter.  I say  I could  go 
right  down  the  line  for  an  hour  or  two 
speaking  of  population  explosion,  of  eco- 
nomics, of  riches  and  poverty,  literacy,  and 
of  communists  who  have  no  faith  in  God 
but  are  willing  to  forego  personal  comfort 
and  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  what  they  are 
doing.  I could  go  on  telling  you  about 
these  conditions.  I have  been  doing  this 
for  40  years.  I am  not  sure  we  are  getting 
very  far  with  telling  you  these  stories. 
You’ve  heard  them. 

It’s  nice  we  are  not  living  there.  Thank 
God  we  are  in  America!  But  I feel  that  I 
should  ask  you  to  look  absolutely  closer. 
Right  here  at  home. 

Difficulties 

Let  me  share  with  you  three  facts.  First, 
we  are  at  the  end  of  an  era  in  world  his- 
tory and  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The 
Mennonite  Church  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
its  agencies  belong  to  the  past  era  in  their 
structure  and  organization.  We  enjoy  the 
heritage  of  the  past,  but  with  all  respect, 
I should  like  to  remind  you  that  we  bear 
the  handicaps  of  some  of  the  structures— 
organizations  of  the  past.  I propose  we  take 
a fresh  look  at  the  structures  of  the  church 
and  its  agencies,  even  to  the  congregational 
level. 

Second,  isolationism  is  dying!  Mankind 
now  knows  that  his  science  must  have  an 
answer  that  is  valid  for  the  whole  world. 
Problems  must  be  solved  in  relationship  to 
the  economy  of  the  world.  Man  now  knows 
that  his  plans  for  the  survival  of  his  own 
nation  must  include  a plan  for  the  survival 
of  the  world.  The  great  events  of  our  time, 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  flight  of  astro- 
nauts, are  not  events  of  the  history  of  a 
single  people  but  events  of  universal  his- 
tory. 

Every  geographical  area  in  the  world  is 
a missionary  area.  Many  parts  of  Europe 
and  North  America  are  as  pagan  as  Asia  or 
Latin  America.  Every  church,  that  is,  every 
local  congregation,  is  engaged  in  or  con- 
fronted by  a missionary  task  within  its  own 
geographical  area,  and  because  of  this  in- 
terrelatedness in  our  church  life,  it  has  im- 
plications that  extend  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  for  every  local  congregation. 

The  program  of  every  Christian  commu- 
nity or  congregation  implies  a witness  one 
way  or  another  that  has  meaning  for  the 
whole  world,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
whether  we  will  it  or  not.  Every  Christian 
community  is  a missionary  community  and 
has  an  effect  upon  the  extension  of  God’s 
kingdom  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

The  third  fact  is  that  we,  as  a Christian 


church,  are  divided  into  denominations, 
and  as  denominations  we  are  divided  into 
several  groups.  There  are  17  Mennonite 
groups  cooperating  with  MCC,  and  seven 
different  groups  studying  at  the  Seminary 
in  Montevideo  presently.  But  we  face  a 
world  whose  people  have  common  problems 
and  similar  spiritual  needs.  A church  in 
Asia  must  not  be  an  American  church.  A 
Japan  church  must  not  be  an  American 
church  but  also  it  dare  not  be  simply  a 
Japanese  church.  We  need  to  look  forward 
to  the  emergence  of  a Christian  church  that 
transcends  national  bounds. 

This  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  see  as  a 
future  possibility  and  reality,  much  less  a 
necessity.  But  we  face  together  with  others 
the  accumulated  needs  of  one  world.  Thank 
God  for  every  expression  and  favorable  de- 
cision that  has  been  given  at  this  conference 
with  reference  to  ecumenicity.  God  speaks 
through  us  and  through  all  His  people. 

The  first  set  of  facts  needs  enlargement. 
We  are  at  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  church! 

The  average  Christian  community  is  apt 
to  be  introverted.  The  average  Christian 
community  does  not  think  primarily  of  its 
obligation  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
to  its  whole  neighborhood  and  to  the  whole 
world.  At  least  that  is  the  impression  some 
of  us  gather.  Most  churches  think  of  their 
own  program,  their  own  budget. 

I know  it  is  dangerous  to  suggest  radical 
change  to  structure  and  organization,  but 
unless  we  change,  our  existing  churches 
will  never  become  the  missionary  churches 
which  they  must  be  if  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
heard  in  the  world.  The  Mennonite  Church 
is  a sleeping  giant.  We  believe  that  mission 
is  the  central  concern  for  which  the  church 
exists,  and  we  must  ask  whether  the  present 
organization  of  the  church  in  local  congre- 
gations is  serving  that  mission  or  hinder- 
ing it. 

My  thesis  is  that  most  Christians  today 
seem  to  hold  an  unexamined  assumption 
that  the  local  congregation  centers  around 
the  whole  of  the  members,  with  an  or- 
dained minister  or  ministers,  and  the 
church,  a building,  a temple,  a Sunday- 
school  plant  alongside,  if  you  please,  a 
Christian  day  school  alongside,  and  if  pos- 
sible a college.  Is  this  the  normal  and  basic 
form  of  church  life? 

The  Early  Church 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  word 
for  congregation:  the  saints  gathered  regu- 
larly, but  there  seems  to  be  remarkable 
flexibility  in  the  forms  of  gathering.  They 
met  as  one  body,  but  they  met  apparently 
wherever  their  secular  life  brought  them 
together.  This  primitive  church  we  admire 
had  no  buildings.  I don’t  think  it  was  only 
the  bishop  who  could  baptize  and  marry. 

As  the  secular  patterns  changed,  so  did 
the  patterns  of  church  life.  Churches  were 
built,  not  locally,  but  at  the  crossroads  of 
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life— in  the  market  towns,  at  the  central 
places  of  government,  and  from  these  points 
the  Christians  radiated.  And  the  parish 
church  settled  down  to  a static  order  of 
small  communities. 

Here  our  familiar  world  of  the  parish 
and  the  local  congregation  with  its  central 
buildings  and  local  ordained  clergy  appears. 
That  was  the  life  of  the  church  and  the 
community  for  centuries  and  centuries.  It 
was  a futile  period.  It  tended  to  obscure 
God's  dynamic  mission,  pushing  out  of  the 
ends  of  time  and  space,  crossing  barriers  of 
race  and  nation  and  language  and  culture. 
Not  even  Calvin  and  Luther  in  the  Refor- 
mation caught  this  point  and  kept  right  on 
with  the  parish  idea. 

The  Paralytic  Parish 

We  still  have  these  hangovers  of  the 
parish  idea.  This  type  of  church  life  or  this 
basic  form,  the  local  congregation,  has 
lasted  for  approximately  1,000  years.  To  a 
great  extent  our  decisions  are  made,  our 
energies  are  extended,  and  our  own  anxie- 
ties are  formed  away  from  home.  But  the 
church  has  remained  in  the  residence  area. 
It  has  apparently  failed  to  change  its  shape 
to  meet  the  changing  patterns  of  secular 
life.  The  church,  the  local  congregation  to- 
day, is  living  on  the  periphery  of  secular 
life.  The  church  members  do  not  feel  the 
responsibility  of  a pastor-centered  church 
away  from  life  and  away  from  society.  And 
therefore  the  church  has  lost  its  sense  of 
mission,  its  vision. 

The  average  church  member  has  little 
sense  of  individual  mission  in  the  world. 
The  average  Christian  does  not  seem  to 
understand  that  he  is  to  be  a Christian,  a 
member  of  a chosen  race,  a royal  priest- 
hood, a holy  nation.  Yes,  the  people  be- 
lieve in  God  and  support  the  church,  but 
they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  chosen  to 
be  salt,  light,  living  testimony.  They  shrink 
from  the  very  idea  of  personal  witness. 
Christ  summons,  “You  did  not  choose  me, 
but  I chose  you  and  appointed  you  to  go 
forth,  to  go  and  bear  fruit.”  Our  response 
is,  “Here  am  I,  Lord;  send  the  other  fel- 
low.” The  church  members  accept,  be- 
moan, and  complain  about  the  conditions 
of  life  about  them  in  the  world  with  little 
thought  that  these  conditions  should  be 
changed.  They  have  no  idea  that  they  as 
Christians  are  called  to  be  agents  of  God 
reconciling  change. 

Recently  I read  the  report  of  a visitor  to 
the  United  Nations.  “We  are  noncommit- 
tal. This  is  typical  of  our  times,  symbolized 
by  the  chapel  in  the  UN  general  assembly 
building  in  New  York.  All  religious  sym- 
bols are  banished  to  not  offend  any  world 
religion.  An  empty  room  except  a few 
chairs,  in  the  center  a polished  tree  trunk 
on  which  is  a cluster  of  philodendron  illu- 
minated by  a shaft  of  light.”  She  described 
the  spiritual  impact.  “It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  core  of  our  greatest  contemporary  trou- 


ble lay  here— that  all  this  whiteness  and 
shapelessness  was  the  leukemia  of  noncom- 
mitment sapping  our  strengths;  that  only 
nothing  could  please  all.” 

It  is  not  dignified  to  be  fervent  for  Christ. 
It  is  not  well-bred  to  get  excited  about 
religion.  It  is  not  good  taste.  What  do  we 
want:  good  taste  or  good  news?  The  good 
news  in  the  Gospel  is  worth  all  that  we 
are.  The  local  church  must  become  in- 
volved. 

But  the  church  suffers  from  what  some 
of  us  in  church  circles  call  parish  paralysis. 
The  usual  church  is  content  to  grow  in 
physical  stature,  to  build  beautiful  temples 
and  cathedrals,  to  grow  in  favor  with  the 
environment.  But  the  whole  idea  of  out- 
reach is  dedicated  to  a committee  on  mis- 
sions which  concerns  itself  largely  with  the 
support  the  church  gives  to  the  foreign  and 
home  agents  of  the  denomination. 


During  a period  of  fierce  opposition  to 
organized  religion  in  Soviet  Russia,  the  se- 
cret police  raided  a humble  home  where 
they  knew  a Christian  group  met  for  study 
and  worship.  After  identifying  the  offend- 
ers, the  officer  in  charge  announced  that 
there  were  seven  under  arrest.  “No,"  cor- 
rected an  aged  Christian,  “there  are  not 
seven,  but  eight.”  Annoyed,  the  officer 
counted  again.  “Seven  is  all  I find,"  he 
said.  “Who  is  the  eighth?"  “Jesus  our 
Lord,”  came  the  response. 

David  A.  Mac  Lennan  in  Preaching  Week  by 
Week,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 


The  fantastic  sum  of  $16.07  a year  per 
member  for  missions  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  sum  of  $4.21  a year  for  relief, 
which  makes  not  quite  $2.00  a month  per 
member,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  take  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  world.  1 know  you 
have  your  local  expenses.  That  is  exactly 
what  I am  saying.  It  is  all  on  the  home 
church.  It  is  all  on  this  paralytic  parish 
that  has  lost  it  vision  and  its  outreach. 

This  segregation  of  local  congregation 
and  General  Mission  Board  neatly  exempts 
95  per  cent  of  the  people  from  a sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  That  the  average 
church  member  and  the  typical  local  church 
have  lost  their  sense  of  mission  is  ultimately 
a judgment  on  us  who  are  leaders  of  the 
church.  Bro.  Mininger  rightly  tells  us  that 
our  heritage  must  come  under  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  I am  speaking  to  myself.  I 
am  speaking  to  my  colleagues  as  leaders. 
How  rapidly  we  lose  our  sense  of  urgency. 
How  easily  we  accept  a pattern  imposed 
upon  us  by  our  culture  so  that  we  accept 
our  ministry;  that’s  our  job. 

It  is  true  that  the  church  has  become  in 
some  places  nothing  but  a Sunday  club.  It 
is  true  that  the  world  no  longer  respects  the 
church  because  the  church  doesn’t  speak 


out,  doesn’t  stand  for  anything,  but  is  mere- 
ly centered  upon  itself.  It  has  forgotten  to 
use  its  eyes  and  look.  The  church  is  seek- 
ing to  save  herself,  building  around  herself 
walls  of  protection,  growing  in  worldly 
status  and  power,  really  afraid  of  her  mis- 
sion. Her  mission  is  to  lose  her  life  in  the 
world,  that  her  life  in  the  world  might  be 
saved.  We  of  the  church  are  guilty.  We 
stand  in  judgment.  We  have  declined  the 
cross  which  beckons  us  into  a world  of  suf- 
fering, of  evil  and  injustice.  We  have  been 
asked  to  become  involved  and  we  have 
turned  away  from  reconciling  the  world, 
thinking  it  is  enough  to  be  reconciled  our- 
selves. Too  long  we  have  been  the  quiet  of 
the  land.  Who  in  his  right  mind  would 
want  to  take  up  a cross?  It  is  not  good 
taste,  we  say,  to  be  enthusiastic. 

In  a recent  conference  the  leader  was 
asked,  “What  about  race  relationships?” 
The  answer  was,  “We  can’t  go  faster  than 
our  laymen.”  This  appears  to  be  a good 
and  harmless  answer.  But  in  fact  it  is  a 
way  of  saying,  If  the  will  of  our  people  and 
the  will  of  God  are  in  conflict,  we  shall  do 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  church  becomes 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  people  instead  of 
the  voice  of  God. 

The  church  must  speak  out  and  come  in 
conflict  with  the  world.  As  long  as  the 
church  is  harmless,  the  world  will  pay  little 
attention  to  her.  But  the  Lord  is  speaking 
to  us  in  His  love  and  mercy.  He  has  not 
abandoned  us.  He  has  put  into  our  hearts 
a continuous  concern  for  the  past  and  per- 
sonal witness  of  world  evangelism.  The 
divine  commission  comes  to  us  over  and 
over  again  in  spite  of  the  delights  of  home 
and  church  and  society.  We  have  to  answer 
the  insistent  demands  of  conscience  regard- 
ing our  stewardship  as  witnesses  of  the 
grace  of  God.  New  wine  cannot  be  con- 
tained in  the  old,  old  structure. 

In  the  face  of  social,  political,  scientific, 
and  technological  revolution  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  church  is  challenged.  We  are 
calling  into  question  the  validity  of  the 
justice  of  the  judicial  patterns,  not  doc- 
trine, not  heritage,  but  patterns.  When 
you  want  to  go  home,  do  you  want  to  be 
driven  in  a stagecoach?  How  is  it  we  are  so 
modern  with  the  secular  world  in  every- 
thing except  in  this  business  of  taking  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  people  around  us? 

It  is  so  distressing  to  see  some  of  the 
church  facing  inwards,  dedicating  more 
and  more  time  and  energy  to  self-centered 
programs  which  may  seek  to  insulate  the 
church  from  the  world.  We  can  go  to 
church  20  miles  and  pass  by  needs  in  areas 
—pass  by  to  go  to  this  paralytic  parish. 

A New  Structure 

The  dependence  on  professional  minis- 
try, static  and  self-centered  congregational 
life,  leads  us  back  to  the  norms  and  prac- 
tices of  the  early  church.  And  I ask  again, 
(Continued  on  page  924) 
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OUR  SCHOOLS 

A Salvadorian  Summer 


At  the  Guatemala-El  Salvador  border,  75 
miles  from  their  destination,  San  Salvador, 
and  the  nearest  repair  shop,  the  14  tour 
members  and  their  leaders,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  H.  Smith,  Goshen  College  profes- 
sors, discovered  the  gas  tank  leaking  in  one 
of  the  two  cars  they  were  traveling  in. 

Said  Dr.  Smith,  “One  of  our  more  re- 
sourceful boys  told  us  to  chew  gum  as  fast 
as  we  could  and  to  stick  it  in  the  hole.  And 
that’s  the  way  we  finished  our  trip  south— 
every  15  miles  we  stopped  and  pulled  out 
the  old  gum  and  pushed  freshly  chewed 
gum  into  the  hole.” 

Eight  Weeks  on  Tour 

The  Mexican-Central  American  Studies 
Travel  Seminar,  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  Mennonite  Colleges,  left  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  21,  and  returned  eight  weeks  later. 
Its  purpose  was  to  increase  the  students’ 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  Latin- 
American  life  and  culture.  El  Salvador, 
chosen  for  four  weeks  of  study,  is  unspoiled 
by  tourists  and  easily  reached  by  car;  its 
problems  and  opportunities  are  like  those 
of  emerging  nations  of  the  world. 

Tour  members  got  college  credit.  Be- 
sides doing  background  reading  and  writ- 
ing a daily  journal  of  his  observations  and 
experiences,  each  studied  one  area  in  great- 
er depth.  For  example,  Velma  Schrock,  1963 
Goshen  College  graduate  and  registered 
nurse,  studied  nursing  education  and  pub- 
lic health  in  El  Salvador.  Gracie  Snyder, 
1963  Goshen  graduate  now  a schoolteacher, 
studied  literature  of  Salvadorian  writers, 
especially  the  works  of  Salarrue,  who  lec- 
tured to  the  group.  Best  known  of  his 
works,  she  says,  is  “Stories  of  the  Earth,” 
short  stories  on  Salvadorian  folklore.  Rod- 
ney Dick,  a Goshen  student,  studied  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  its  economic  and 
social  progress,  and  contributions  of  Peace 
Corps  members. 

Salvadorians  Hosted  Students 

Highlight  of  the  tour,  reflected  from  the 
students’  diaries,  was  living  in  Salvadorians’ 
homes.  Said  Dr.  Smith,  "Our  Salvadorian 
hosts  practically  killed  us  with  kindness; 
they  left  us  little  time  for  serious  study. 
They  insisted  on  taking  us  around  the  city 
and  countryside,  to  the  Pacific  coast  beach- 
es, inactive  volcanoes,  lakes  and  swimming 
pools,  Salvadorian  parties,  and  their  rela- 
tives’ homes.” 

One  student  told  him,  “I  had  to  sneak 
out  of  the  house  to  go  anywhere  by  myself 
or  to  the  El  Salvador-United  States  Cultural 


Center.”  Classes  and  lectures  were  held  at 
the  Center. 

One  of  the  women  students  said,  “It  took 
me  a while  to  get  used  to  my  friends  carry- 
ing revolvers  in  their  purses  in  the  evening. 
But  it’s  a Salvadorian  custom  when  they  go 
out  in  the  evening.” 

In  El  Salvador  the  group  toured  an  Eber- 
hard  Faber  pencil  factory,  which  makes  al- 
most all  the  pencils  for  Central  America. 
Led  by  Dr.  Stanley  Boggs,  an  archaeologist 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, they  visited  the  ruins  of  pyramids,  built 
1,500  years  ago.  The  70-member  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  El  Salvador  gave  a 
special  1 (4 -hour  program  for  them.  Mrs. 
Smith  said,  "They  gave  a moving  rendition 
of  Beethoven’s  Emperor  piano  concerto.” 
They  also  played  one  number  of  national 
music,  Retrospectivas,  composed  by  its  di- 
rector, Esteban  Servellon.  “Very  few  of  the 
orchestra  members  have  had  formal  train- 
ing in  his  instrument.” 

That  wasn’t  all.  They  inspected  an  Al- 
liance for  Progress  school  and  a housing 
project  for  several  hundred  families.  They 
visited  a Peace  Corps  community  project, 
used  for  agricultural  extension  and  home 
demonstration.  They  found  nationals 
friendly  and  appreciative  of  the  Peace 
Corps  members’  work  in  their  communities. 
They  visited  an  evangelical  radio  station 
and  one  evening  dined  with  representatives 
of  six  of  the  evangelical  groups  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Lectures  and  Field  Trips  Excellent 

Said  Dr.  Smith,  “Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  lectures  and  field  trips  were  excellent. 
The  men,  Mr.  Jack  Gallagher,  cultural 
affairs  officer  of  the  United  States  embassy 
in  San  Salvador,  and  Mr.  Miguel  Serrano, 
director  of  the  El  Salvador-United  States 
Cultural  Center,  who  arranged  the  lectures 
and  field  trips,  succeeded  in  working  out 
an  excellent,  well-balanced  program  that 
gave  us  a good  cross-section  view  of  Sal- 
vadorian life  and  culture.” 

Student  evaluation  was  similar.  One  per- 
son wrote  to  Dr.  Smith  saying,  “It  certainly 
was  the  best  experience  I ever  had.  I have 
not  been  able  to  stop  talking  about  it  since 
I’ve  been  home.”  Another  said,  “Personally, 
I was  delighted  with  the  tour  and  count  it 
the  richest  eight  weeks  of  my  life.” 

Goshen  College 

Admissions  counselors  John  M.  Zook  and 
Leland  K.  Weldy  from  Goshen  College  will 
visit  eleven  areas  to  talk  to  high  school  jun- 


iors and  seniors  and  their  high  school  coun- 
selors this  fall  and  winter. 

Pastors  and  Goshen  College  counselors  in 
these  areas  may  also  want  to  talk  to  them 
and  review  admissions  procedures  to  Go- 
shen College  for  the  high  school  pupils  in 
their  congregations. 

Zook  and  Weldy  have  already  visited  the 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Fairview,  Mich.,  and 
Archbold,  Ohio,  areas  this  fall. 


On  their  trips  they  usually  visit  local  high 
schools  where  Mennonite  pupils  are  en- 
rolled. They  interpret  Goshen's  program 
to  the  counselors  and  juniors  and  seniors 
interested  in  college.  They  tell  about  en- 
trance requirements  and  costs  at  Goshen, 
the  30  preprofessional  or  major  fields  Go- 
shen offers  for  study,  the  two  Senior  Pre- 
view weekends  on  campus  for  high  school 
seniors,  and  the  week  long  College  Preview 
to  be  held  next  June  on  its  campus  for 
those  awaiting  their  senior  year. 

Conrad  Grebel  College 

Conrad  Grebel  College  officially  came  in- 
to being  as  a bona  fide  residence  college  in 
September,  1964.  The  first  to  occupy  the 
new  building  were  a dozen  engineering  stu- 
dents whose  course  of  study  began  one 
week  ahead  of  the  arts  and  science  students. 
By  Sept.  19  most  of  the  students  had  occu- 
pied their  rooms  and  were  ready  for  serious 
work. 

Saturday,  Sept.  19,  was  devoted  to  a day 
of  orientation  both  to  the  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  the  college  and  the  university  and  a 
day  of  getting  acquainted  with  each  other. 

There  are  a total  of  106  students  enrolled 
in  the  college,  102  of  these  are  resident  and 
4 are  nonresident  or  commuting  students. 
Most  of  the  commuting  students  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  study  carrels  in  the 
building  as  well  as  the  recreational,  library, 
and  eating  facilities.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  religious  knowl- 
edge program  of  the  college  as  a condition 
of  residence.  There  are  45  students  en- 
rolled in  two  religious  knowledge  courses 
for  which  they  receive  university  credit. 
Dr.  Walter  Klaassen  is  the  professor  in 
charge. 
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In  addition  to  the  formal  religious  knowl- 
edge courses,  there  are  four  seminars  with 
12-15  students  in  each.  The  weekly  seminars 
meet  for  a two-hour  period  on  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  evenings  led  by  Dr.  Walter 
Klaassen,  Dr.  Weyburn  Groff,  and  Dr. 
J.  Winfield  Fretz. 

New  Personnel 

Weyburn  Groff  is  a native  of  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.  He  is  a graduate  of  Goshen 
College,  Goshen  Seminary,  and  New  York 
University.  In  July  he  with  his  family  re- 
turned to  Ontario  after  eighteen  years  of 
service  in  India  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities.  In  India 
for  the  past  ten  years  Dr.  Groff  served  on 
the  faculty  of  Union  Biblical  Seminary  at 
Yeotmal.  In  addition  to  teaching  he  served 
administratively  at  different  times  as  regis- 
trar, dean,  and  for  a time,  as  acting  princi- 
pal. Dr.  Groff  has  been  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Mennonite  church  at  Flora- 
dale,  Ont.  The  Groffs  have  four  children. 

Other  personnel  added  to  the  college 
staff  during  its  first  year  of  operation  in- 
clude Gerald  Loewen  from  Altona,  Mani- 
toba, a graduate  of  Bethel  College  with  an 
A.B.  degree  in  music.  In  1961  he  was  award- 
ed the  A.R.C.T.  degree  from  the  Toronto 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  While  study- 
ing voice  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Loewen  was 
awarded  two  silver  medals  and  one  gold 
medal  by  the  Conservatory  for  outstanding 
performances.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist 
in  sacred  concerts,  secular  recitals,  light 
operas,  oratorios,  evangelistic  services,  and 
church  festivals,  as  well  as  performing  on 
CBC  television  and  radio.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Loewen  is  employed  as  instructor 
of  music  at  Rockway  Mennonite  School  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  devoting  only  part-time  to 
the  work  of  the  Conrad  Grebel  College 
Choir. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Ellis  from  Medicine  Hat, 
Alta.,  former  director  of  residence  in  a 
student  nurses'  home,  is  in  charge  of  the 
college  residence.  In  addition  to  her  duties 
as  residence  director  she  is  in  charge  of  the 
dining  room. 

Mrs.  Harold  Shantz  is  serving  as  secretary 
to  the  president  and  administrative  assist- 
ant. Prior  to  coming  to  Conrad  Grebel, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shantz  spent  three  years  in 
India,  Mr.  Shantz  in  hospital  administra- 
tion and  Mrs.  Shantz  in  various  duties, 
among  them  secretary  to  the  headmaster  of 
the  Woodstock  School  in  Mussoorie.  She 
was  employed  five  years  by  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  before  going  to  India. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Jahnke  Bauman  is  in  charge 
of  the  college  food  service  management. 
Mrs.  Bauman  is  a graduate  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege with  a major  in  home  economics.  She 
has  had  practical  experience  in  food  service 
management  at  the  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College  in  Winnipeg  and  the  MCC 
homes  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and  Calcutta, 
India. 


Mrs.  Noah  Lebold  is  the  college  head 
cook.  Other  employees  in  the  food  service 
are  Mrs.  S.  Brenneman,  Mrs.  O.  Litweiller, 
Mrs.  N.  Penner,  Mrs.  A.  Harder,  Mrs.  M. 
Bast,  and  Miss  Greetja  Annema,  a trainee 
from  Friesland,  Holland.  Miss  Annema  is  a 
home  economics  student  spending  six 
months  in  Canada  under  the  MCC  trainee 
program. 

Mr.  Peter  Dyck  is  in  charge  of  mainte- 
nance at  the  college. 

Student  Analysis 

Of  the  106  students  37  are  women  and 


The  Christian  elementary  school  move- 
ment in  our  country  is  not  very  old,  but 
already  there  have  been  significant  develop- 
ments in  it. 

Rapid  Growth 

The  most  noticeable  development  has 
been  the  rapid  growth  in  the  movement, 
almost  too  rapid  in  the  light  of  available 
resources  to  cope  with.  The  number  of 
denominations  represented  in  the  move- 
ment has  been  increasing  and  now  includes 
Lutheran,  Christian  Reformed,  Episcopal, 
Roman  Catholic,  Quaker,  Mennonite, 
Southern  Baptist,  Nazarene,  Pentecostal, 
Seventh-day  Adventist,  and  others.  The  en- 
rollment in  Christian  day  schools  has  been 
growing,  especially  since  World  War  II. 
From  1945  to  1962,  while  public  school  en- 
rollment had  a 69  per  cent  increase,  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  a 129  per  cent  in- 
crease and  Protestants  a 600  per  cent  in- 
crease in  day  school  enrollment.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  has  also  been  growing, 
particularly  in  some  denominations.  The 
Protestant  Episcopals,  who  had  212  schools 
in  1956,  had  729  by  May,  1963.  The  Men- 
nonites  and  Amish,  who  had  only  a few 
schools  in  1940,  now  have  208  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  over  9,825,  a phenomenal 
increase. 

Developing  Organization  and  Cooperation 

In  some  places  the  Christian  school  move- 
ment has  floundered  for  lack  of  organiza- 
tion, but  the  need  for  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration has  not  been  entirely  over- 
looked. The  Missouri  Synod  Lutherans, 
who  are  known  for  their  pioneering  in  the 
development  of  the  world’s  most  extensive 
Gospel  broadcast,  are  also  the  leaders  in 
Protestant  Christian  school  promotion. 
Their  1,372  elementary  schools  enroll  over 
150,000  pupils,  or  about  one  third  of  their 
constituency’s  child  population.  Their 
church-wide  Christian  school  organization 
relates  their  elementary  schools  to  the  local 


69  men.  The  religious  affiliations  of  the 
students  are  as  follows:  Mennonite  and 
affiliated  groups,  32;  United  Church  of 
Canada,  29;  Anglican,  13;  Presbyterian,  9; 
Baptist,  8;  Lutheran,  2;  other  Protestant,  3; 
Roman  Catholic,  3;  Hebrew,  1;  Hindu,  1; 
Buddhist,  1;  Moslem,  1;  no  affiliation,  3. 
There  are  students  from  Africa,  India, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Colombia,  and  the 
United  States.  Ninety-six  of  the  106  stu- 
dents are  from  Ontario. 

There  are  57  Conrad  Grebel  College  stu- 
dents in  the  arts  faculty,  30  in  science,  13  in 
engineering,  and  6 graduates. 


church  and  to  the  denominational  synod, 
plans  and  coordinates  teacher  recruitment 
and  education,  directs  the  publication  of  in- 
structional and  promotional  materials,  etc. 
The  next  largest  organization,  the  National 
Union  of  Christian  Schools  (NUCS) , with 
over  43,000  pupils  in  its  225  schools,  enrolls 
90  per  cent  of  the  child  population  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  denomination  and  pro- 
vides well-planned  creative  leadership  to  its 
growing  Christian  school  movement. 

Organization  in  Mennonite  circles  has 
been  mostly  of  a local  conference  type,  but 
in  1962  the  formation  of  the  Association  of 
Mennonite  Elementary  Schools  (AMES)  has 
brought  together  twenty-one  of  the  208  ele- 
mentary schools  listed  in  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook. 

A recent  development,  proposed  and 
sponsored  by  the  NUCS,  has  been  the  con- 
vening of  an  informal  conference  of  Chris- 
tian school  associations  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  in  May,  1963.  Represented  at  the 
meeting  were  the  Missouri  Synod  Luther- 
ans, the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
American  Lutheran  Church,  the  Assemblies 
of  God,  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  the  National  Union  of 
Christian  Schools,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Christian  Schools. 

Christian  Textbooks  and  Other 
Instructional  Aids 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  convening 
the  informal  conference  at  Grand  Rapids 
was  to  discuss  common  concerns  for  the 
production  of  Christian  textbooks  and  oth- 
er teaching  aids  such  as  curriculum  guides 
and  selected  library  book  lists.  It  came  to 
light  that  a significant  beginning  along 
these  lines  has  already  been  made.  The 
Missouri  Synod  Lutherans,  the  NUCS,  and 
the  Mennonites  have  already  produced  and 
published  curriculum  guides  to  assist  teach- 
ers in  the  integration  of  Christian  truth 
with  material  taught  in  each  subject.  All 

(Continued  on  page  922) 
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fl  STEWARDSHIP 

Stewardship  Institutes  Go  International 

By  Lawrence  Greaser 


The  current  stewardship  emphasis  is 
helping  all  of  us  to  face  realistically  our 
place  as  stewards  of  the  Gospel.  A recent 
stewardship  institute,  closely  patterned  af- 
ter those  common  to  stateside  conference 
districts,  was  held  in  the  Puerto  Rico  Con- 
ference. Missionaries,  national  pastors,  and 
laymen,  many  of  whom  have  come  to  know 
Christ  in  recent  years,  sat  together  for  three 
days  discussing  how  all  of  them  can  become 
more  effectively  involved  in  sharing  the 
Gospel.  The  emphasis  of  total  membership 
participation  in  the  church  witness  is  not 
new  in  the  Puerto  Rico  churches,  but  the 
stewardship  institute  has  helped  to  sharpen 
our  sense  of  responsibility  as  redeemed  sin- 
ners entrusted  with  the  message  of  salvation 
for  a confused  and  condemned  world. 

In  this  stewardship  institute  we  were  im- 
pressed again  with  the  fact  that  witnessing 
responsibility  is  not  transferable.  Paul’s 
words,  "Woe  is  unto  me,  if  I preach  not  the 
gospel,”  should  be  the  testimony  of  every 
Christian.  Our  faithful  witness  as  stewards 
of  the  Gospel  will  not  only  result  in  the 
salvation  of  others,  but  will  simultaneously 
with  the  conversion  add  to  the  list  of  wit- 
nessing ambassadors  of  reconciliation  as 
well  as  our  own  spiritual  enrichment.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  experience  of  seeing 
this  happen  should  not  be  yours  to  enjoy. 

“Steward”  (mayordomo  in  Spanish)  is  a 
very  common  and  well-understood  term 
among  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  All  of  the 


America  has  been  called  the  “givingest” 
nation  in  the  world.  American  philanthropy 
—private  giving  for  public  causes— moved 
upward  to  an  estimated  total  of  9.3  billion 
dollars  in  1962  according  to  a report  by  the 
American  Association  for  Fund  Raising 
Council.  John  Lear  in  Saturday  Review  re- 
ported that  philanthropy  with  capital  in- 
vestments of  48  billion  dollars  is  among  the 
ten  biggest  industries  in  America.  The 
churches  of  America  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  business  of  giving.  The  De- 
partment of  Stewardship  and  Benevolence 
reported  that  the  people  of  forty-seven 
denominations  gave  a total  of  2.7  billion 
dollars  in  1962. 

The  “givingest”  people  in  the  United 


larger  farmers  employ  a mayordomo  and 
instruct  him  and  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  as  outlined. 
The  mayordomo  has  no  pretension  of  being 
the  owner,  even  though  he  speaks  with 
authority.  He  cannot  transfer  his  responsi- 
bility to  another  employee.  To  him  has 
been  entrusted  the  responsibility,  because 
of  his  ability,  and  he  is  held  accountable. 
Since  this  concept  is  understood  by  all,  it 
was  quite  simple  to  get  involved  immedi- 
ately in  the  application  of  this  concept  to 
our  spiritual  lives  and  our  relationship  to 
the  Lord  as  His  mayordomo.  The  economic 
growth  and  the  accompanying  spiritual  de- 
terioration which  is  common  to  such  growth 
make  such  a study  an  imperative  among 
Christians.  The  stewardship  study  is  con- 
tinuing on  a congregational  level. 

How  very  grateful  we  should  be  that  our 
Lord  has  patiently  waited  for  us  to  realize 
that  His  lordship,  His  work  of  salvation, 
and  our  work  as  His  ambassadors  and  faith- 
ful administrators  of  the  gifts  received  are 
essential  if  the  world  is  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him. 

“The  objectives  of  the  early  Christians 
were  crystal  clear:  To  turn  souls  from  the 
darkness  of  sin  and  superstition  to  the 
light  of  forgiveness  and  truth.”1  This  is 
your  task.  This  is  my  task.  This  is  our 
task. 

1.  Raymond  Edman,  Light  in  the  Dark  Ages. 


States  are  church  people.  They  give  to 
Community  Chest;  they  give  to  health  agen- 
cies; they  give  to  educational  institutions; 
and  when  the  time  for  preparing  income 
tax  returns  comes  around,  they  compute 
what  percentage  of  personal  income  goes  to 
charitable  causes. 

Calculation 

The  Bible  presents  at  least  three  levels  of 
giving.  The  first  of  these  is  calculation.  An 
appropriate  text  for  this  type  of  giving  is 
found  in  Mark  4:24,  “The  measure  you  give 
will  be  the  measure  you  get.”  There  are 
other  texts  readily  at  hand,  such  as,  “Give, 
and  it  will  be  given  unto  you,”  and  “Cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  you  will 


find  it  after  many  days.”  Giving  is  regarded 
as  a sensible  way  of  improving  one's  own 
lot. 

A leading  layman  took  occasion  during 
the  reception  for  a new  pastor  to  exhort  the 
people  of  the  congregation  to  give  their 
support  to  the  new  minister  and  to  the 
church.  He  supported  his  appeal  by  saying, 
“In  the  church,  as  in  all  other  organizations, 
you  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  you  put  into 
it.”  The  implication  was,  “Put  a lot  into  it 
and  you  will  get  a lot  out  of  it.  Put  little  or 
nothing  into  it  and  you  will  get  little  or 
nothing  out  of  it.” 

Helmut  Thielicke,  the  great  German 
preacher,  has  obtained  a reputation  for  the 
greatest  preaching  being  carried  on  any- 
where in  the  world  today.  Without  the 
benefit  of  public  relations  techniques  and 
high-powered  promotional  buildup,  he  at- 
tracts thousands  of  people,  young  and  old, 
men  and  women,  sophisticated  students  and 
ordinary  shopworkers,  filling  the  largest 
church  in  nonchurchgoing  Hamburg  (capac- 
ity 4,000)  on  Sundays  and  again  during  the 
week.  In  his  sermon  on  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  he  describes  the  rich  man  as  a 
person  who  had  carefully  given  to  others  so 
that  he  might  receive  certain  benefits  in 
return. 

Thielicke  says,  “Perhaps  he  (the  rich 
man)  donates  large  sums  to  put  the  men- 
tally ill  into  institutions.  This  looks  like  a 
very  philanthropic  thing  to  do  but  actually, 
of  course,  he  only  wants  to  get  them  out  of 
his  sight.  For  in  the  midst  of  his  splendor 
he  is  afraid  of  the  hard,  menacing  con- 
tingencies that  can  happen  in  life.” 

Dedication 

Now  there  is  a measure  of  truth  to  the 
idea  that  you  receive  in  proportion  to  the 
way  you  give  and  such  giving  is  a rung  or 
two  above  not  giving  at  all.  Still  we  must 
recognize  that  there  is  a defect  in  this  type 
of  giving.  It  is  giving  that  is  based  on  self- 
interest.  It  is  giving  that  is  motivated  bv 
getting  something  in  return.  Surely  we  must 
rise  above  this  type  of  giving;  and  so  the 
Bible  points  to  still  a second  level  of  giving, 
the  level  of  dedication. 

An  appropriate  text  for  this  type  of  giv- 
ing can  be  found  in  II  Cor.  8:5,  “First  they 
gave  themselves  to  the  Lord.”  In  his  ex- 
hortation to  husbands  and  wives,  Paul  says, 
"Husbands,  love  your  wives  as  Christ  loved 
the  church  and  gave  himself  up  for  her.” 
So  Christ’s  love  and  dedication  to  the 
church  is  lifted  up.  When  we  say,  “He  is  a 
dedicated  person,”  we  mean  he  is  devoted 
to  a cause  or  a purpose.  A dedicated  hus- 
band is  devoted  to  his  wife;  a dedicated 
worker  is  devoted  to  his  job;  a dedicated 
public  servant  is  devoted  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. “If  I believe  in  something,”  says 
Gabriel  Marcel,  “it  means  that  I place  my- 
self at  the  disposal  of  something  or  that  I 
pledge  myself  fundamentally,  and  this 
(Continued  on  page  923) 
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MISSIONS 


The  shocking  medical  neglect  of  the  Ap- 
palachian area  was  documented  in  a survey 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior in  1946. 

Subsequently  the  United  Mine  Workers 
negotiated  a contract  with  the  mine  opera- 
tors  which  provided  for  a Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  supported  by  a 5tf  royalty 
on  each  ton  of  coal  mined.  This  royalty 
was  subsequently  increased,  due  to  rising 
costs,  to  40^  per  ton  in  1963.  Since  hospital 
facilities  were  entirely  inadequate,  the  Fund 
undertook  to  build  a chain  of  10  hospitals 
in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
Opened  in  1955  and  1956,  these  hospitals 
have  a combined  capacity  of  1,050  beds.  A 
professional  staff,  including  the  major  spe- 
cial disciplines,  has  been  recruited,  largely 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  hos- 
pitals are  modern,  air-conditioned,  steel  and 
glass  structures.  They  compare  favorably 
with  medical  care  facilities  in  other  parts 
of  the  nation. 

A combination  of  higher  than  anticipated 
operating  costs  and  a reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  mined  (resulting  in  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  royalty  income) 
brought  on  early  fiscal  problems.  After 
several  secondary  cutbacks  the  Fund  an- 
nounced in  October,  1962,  that  four  hos- 
pitals would  be  closed  July  1,  1963.  Later 
it  was  announced  that  the  remaining  six 
hospitals  would  be  closed  July  1,  1964. 

Everyone  was  quick  to  recognize  that  the 
closure  of  the  hospitals  would  result  in  even 
greater  distress  for  an  already  blighted 
area.  Not  only  would  such  a development 
result  in  inferior  medical  facilities  but  it 
would  eliminate  a significant  source  of  non- 
mining employment.7 

As  the  crisis  increased,  and  as  it  became 
clear  that  hospital  services  would  be  denied 
to  the  region,  the  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.,  made  its  offices  available  so  that  a 
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responsible,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian  corpo- 
ration would  be  set  up  to  take  title  to  the 
hospitals  and  operate  them  as  community 
agencies.  The  board  undertook  to  negotiate 
for  a fair  purchase  price  of  the  hospitals,  to 
arrange  a grant  and  later  a loan  from  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  to 
appeal  to  the  state  of  Kentucky  for  funds 
for  the  medically  indigent,  and  to  help  to 
recruit  staff.8 

The  Presbyterian  board  also  engaged  the 
professional  consulting  firm  of  E.  D.  Rosen- 
feld,  M.D.,  & Associates  to  undertake  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  medical  needs  of 
the  area. 

The  survey  concluded:  “Measured  by 
any  standard,  the  people  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky would  be  sorely  lacking  in  hospital 
facilities  and  health  services  were  even  one 


of  the  hospitals  to  close  and  the  closure  of 
all  of  the  hospitals  would  precipitate  a 
catastrophe.  . . .” 

Generally  accepted  for  the  purpose  of 
regional  planning  by  state  and  Federal  au- 
thorities is  a ratio  of  4.5  general  hospital 
beds  per  1,000  population.®  The  ratio  for 
the  above-mentioned  area  is  now  3.4  per 
1,000.  Without  the  10  UNW  hospitals  the 
number  of  suitable  hospital  beds  per  1,000 
would  drop  as  low  as  1.5  or  0.6  per  1,000 
if  only  those  beds  would  be  included  which 
meet  Hill-Burton  standards.10 

Throughout  the  consulting  firm’s  report, 
recognition  was  given  to  the  crucial  need 
for  a qualified  professional  staff,  especially 
physicians.  It  was  recognized  that  many  of 
the  physicians  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Fund  would  not  want  to 
remain  under  the  new  arrangement. 

A survey  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Health  revealed  that  with  the  hospitals  in 
full  operation  the  area  had  approximately 
one  physician  to  1,716  people,  or  less  than 
half  the  national  average.  Excluding  the 
doctors  employed  by  the  hospitals,  the 
figure  increases  to  one  physician  for  every 
4,213  people,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  national 
average. 

This  problem  was  solved  when  the  physi- 
cians decided  to  remain  through  the  forma- 
tion of  medical  groups.  Two  such  groups 
are  the  Daniel  Boone  Clinic  at  Harlan,  Ky., 
and  the  Highlands  Clinic  at  Williamson, 
W.  Va. 

In  summer,  1963,  Karl  Klicka,  M.D.,  was 
engaged  as  executive  director  of  the  hos- 
pitals. His  office  is  in  Lexington,  Ky.  He  is 
responsible  to  a board  of  directors.  Each 
hospital  has  an  advisory  board  and  its  own 
administrator  and  staff.  While  the  goal  is  to 
decentralize  all  possible  services,  the  hos- 
pitals will  continue  to  operate  as  one  unit 


Between  1940  and  1960  there  was  a net  movement  of  nearly  two  million  people  out  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  Newcomers  flock  to  the  city  because  of  automation,  mass  production,  years 
of  almost  nonemployment.  They  see  no  hope  for  themselves  or  their  children  where  they  are. 


In  his  suffering  today  the  highlander  is  both  a summons 
and  a reproach  to  the  nation’s  churches. 

Appalachia:  On  the  Outskirts 

of  Hope 

By  Edgar  Stoesz,  MCC  VS  Director 
Part  II 
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in  such  areas  as  recruitment,  purchasing, 
some  accounting  services,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  overall  policy. 

"Born  of  a crisis,  with  a heritage  of  excel- 
lence and  compassionate  service,  Appala- 
chian Regional  Hospitals,  Inc.,  is  dedicated 
to  twin  goals:  the  health  of  persons,  the 
health  of  communities.”  This  statement  is 
contained  in  a recent  release  by  the  ARHI. 
Much  has  already  been  achieved,  but  many 
problems  are  still  ahead. 

With  a heavy  indigent  patient  load,  finan- 
cial pressures  are  sure  to  continue.  Lacking 
a tradition  of  community  services,  it  will 
take  both  patience  and  wisdom  to  have  the 
communities  accept  responsibility  for  what 
are  now  their  hospitals.  Recruitment  of  a 
qualified  staff  is  never  easy.  But  no  one  who 
has  been  close  to  the  effort  has  any  ques- 
tion that  it  is  worth  the  effort,  for  the  needs 
are  apparent. 

Mennonite  Relief  and  Service  Committee 
has  organized  a voluntary  service  unit  to 
serve  in  connection  with  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Hospital  at  Hazard,  Ky.  This  hos- 
pital serves  the  Mennonite  mission  commu- 
nities of  Talcum,  Caney  Creek,  Rowdy,  and 
Hazard.  The  first  nurse,  Mrs.  Althea 
Derstine,  R.N.,  began  service  in  June,  1964. 

Additional  nurses  and  other  hospital  per- 
sonnel will  be  assigned  soon.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  arranged  to  assign 
doctors  to  hospitals  at  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  and 
Williamson,  W.  Va. 

Currently,  other  members  of  the  VS  unit 
at  Hazard  are  Edwin  and  Clara  Yoder,  unit 
leader  and  hostess,  and  Larry  Derstine,  who 
are  assisting  with  a total  community  service 
program.  Yoder  is  a graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  majoring  in  sociology; 
his  wife  has  three  years  of  college,  majoring 
in  home  economics.  The  work  of  the  unit 
will  include  self-help  economics  projects, 
remedial  education  programs,  youth  work, 
and  general  mission  assistance. 

Law  and  Lawlessness 

Harry  M.  Caudill  has  said  that  Appala- 
chia is  probably  the  only  place  in  America 
where  the  frontier  culture  has  become  per- 
manent. 

On  the  frontier,  laws  were  made  as  the 
need  arose  and  justice  meted  out  as  seemed 
appropriate  to  those  on  the  scene.  They 

Note: 

The  photos  used  with  this  article  are  scenes  from 
The  Newcomers,  25-minute  black-and-white  motion 
picture  for  youth  and  adults  to  be  used  as  a sequel 
to  The  Captive  reviewed  in  last  week's  Gospel  Her- 
ald. 

Available  from  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Box  316,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  this  film  is 
the  story  of  a family  of  newcomers  arriving  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  welcomed  by  relatives  who  preceded 
them  from  Appalachia.  Driven  to  the  city’s  hostile 
environment  by  desperate  necessity,  they  find  the 
crowded  apartments,  bars  and  lunch  counters,  jails 
and  employment  halls,  and  the  informal  circle  of 
a storefront  sect. 

The  documentary  approach  shows  how  churches 
are  trying  to  meet  realistically  the  need  of  such 
newcomers.  Requests  for  the  film  should  be  made 
four  to  six  weeks  ahead  of  anticipated  use.  Please 
indicate  a second  and  third  choice  of  dates  as  the 
mission  board  has  a limited  supply  of  film  copies. 


were  free  hands  with  fists,  knives,  and  rifles. 
They  were  illiterate,  uncouth,  and  hard 
drinking.  To  them  the  Indian  was  no  more 
than  another  animal  to  be  hunted  in  the 
same  spirit  and  relish  with  which  the  bear 
was  tracked  down  and  slain— for  the  fierce 
pleasure  of  the  sport. 

In  the  long  border  wars  that  followed, 
the  Indian  inevitably  lost,  because  he 
fought  an  opponent  who  had  adopted  the 
Indian’s  skill  and  tactics  and  used  them 
with  greater  tenacity  and  persistence. 

Even  today  there  are  areas  which  have  an 
utter  disregard  for  the  law.  Immediately 
following  the  Indian  wars  and  the  Civil 
War,  mountain  feuds  commenced.  They 
continued  unchecked  until  after  1915. 

Careful  research  in  the  circuit  court 
clerk’s  office  in  one  of  the  counties  discloses 
that  during  this  time  nearly  1,000  murder 
indictments  were  returned  by  local  grand 
juries. 

Probably  the  most  famous  of  the  feuds 
was  between  the  Hatfields  of  West  Virginia 
and  McCoys  of  Kentucky.  This  epic  clan 
war  was  fought  to  its  grim  conclusion  with 
all  of  the  savagery  and  tenacity  displayed  a 
century  before  in  struggles  with  the  In- 
dians. 

“Moonshine” 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  self-reliant 
mountaineer  would  make  his  own  liquor. 
Not  only  did  the  mountain  stills  supply  the 
local  market,  but  they  also  helped  to  pro- 
duce for  the  great  nationwide  underground 
during  Prohibition.  In  1920,  the  Federal 
government  doubled  its  enforcement  efforts. 
This  was  resisted  both  by  great  violence 
and  by  trickery.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less 
than  35  Federal  agents  were  slain  in  the 
moonshine  wars  in  Kentucky  alone. 

From  Independence  to  Dependence 

Absentee  ownership  is  another  factor 


which  has  had  a heavy  influence  on  the 
chaotic  development  of  the  area.  Attracted 
there  because  of  his  independent  nature, 
the  uneducated  pioneer  was  quickly  maneu- 
vered into  a state  of  dependence.  First  it 
was  the  corporation  bosses,  then  the  United 
Mine  Workers’  Union,  and  now  the  Federal 
government.  Still  basically  of  a fiercely  in- 
dependent nature,  the  mountaineer  is  faced 
with  a demoralizing  dilemma. 

Out  Migration 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  area  is  com- 
paratively sparsely  populated,  it  has  been 
concluded  by  researchers  that  the  areas  can- 
not be  expected  to  support  its  present  pop- 
ulation. The  result  is  out  migration  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

A Presbyterian  minister  stated  that  he 
was  preparing  his  young  people  to  leave  the 
area— for  leave  they  must  if  they  are  to  im- 
prove their  lot.  Proudly,  he  stated  that 
seven  out  of  the  eight  members  of  his 
church  who  are  graduating  from  high 
school  have  definite  plans  to  leave. 

Between  1940  and  1960  there  was  a net 
movement  of  nearly  2,000,000  people  out  of 
the  region.11  Those  who  have  studied  the 
agricultural  resources  have  concluded  that 
no  young  person  now  growing  up  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  should  be  brought 
up  to  wring  a livelihood  from  subsistence 
farming.  Most  of  the  industry  in  southern 
Appalachia  is  characterized  by  low  wages 
and  temporary  work.  Opportunity  is  al- 
most nonexistent. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  Few 
people  leave  the  mountains  without  a deep 
pang  of  sorrow,  and  thousands  of  them  find 
it  hard  to  feel  peace  anywhere  else.  Family 
ties  are  close.  The  area,  in  spite  of  all  its 
limitations,  has  become  an  inseparable  part 
of  its  residents. 

Young  people,  particularly,  are  accepting 
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the  inevitable  and  leaving  the  area,  placing 
themselves  at  the  mercies  of  northern  cities. 
In  most  cases  they  are  ill  prepared  to  com- 
pete for  the  limited  number  of  unskilled 
jobs  which  may  be  available.  They  find 
their  new  urban  surroundings  far  different 
from  the  mountain  environment  to  which 
they  have  grown  accustomed. 

The  result  is  that  many  become  discour- 
aged. Innocently  they  have  been  added  to 
the  unresolved  problems  of  urban  life. 
While  some  have  the  resiliency  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  make  the  adjustment,  many 
find  their  way  onto  the  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

While  much  of  America  enjoys  the  bene- 
fits of  affluence  and  is  preoccupied  with 
surpluses,  a two-car  economy,  and  other 
excesses  such  as  colored  TV,  the  Appala- 
chian mountaineer  is  left  to  wallow  in 
poverty. 

His  rich  natural  resources  have  helped  to 
build  the  most  productive  industrial  ma- 
chine in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  the 
benefits  thereof  have  largely  been  denied 
him.  Not  only  are  his  hillsides  eroded  but 
the  effects  of  two  or  three  generations  on 
welfare  are  likewise  eroding  his  character. 

As  John  Galbraith  has  said,  “If  people 
cannot  have  what  the  larger  community 
regards  as  minimum  necessary  for  decency, 
they  cannot  wholly  escape  the  judgment  of 
the  larger  community  that  they  are  there- 
fore indecent.” 

Part  IV 


As  the  Christian  witnesses  to  men  today, 
he  must  deal  with  a growing  hostility  to  the 
church  and  its  activities. 

This  critical  and  often  hostile  attitude 
is  as  apparent  among  professors  as  among 
non-professors  of  Christianity.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  such  critical  and  hostile  feeling 
must  be  received,  acknowledged,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  love  if  we  wish  to  share. 

One  morning  I entered  a cafeteria  and 
sat  across  from  a man  reading  the  news- 
paper describing  the  voting  frauds  in  Chi- 
cago. After  some  discussion  lamenting  such 
deceitful  action  by  public  officials,  I asked 
the  man  what  he  thought  was  the  cause 
for  such  unethical  conduct,  and  if  he 
thought  the  church  might  in  some  way  be 
responsible  for  the  moral  climate  of  our 
society. 

He  replied  that  he  does  not  like  anyone 
to  bring  the  church  into  conversation,  but 
since  I did  he  would  say  that  "the  most 
despicable  thing  that  ever  hit  the  human 
race  was  Christianity.”  He  then  told  how 
he  had  been  a member  of  two  different  con- 


In  a time  when  there  is  a renewed  search 
for  new  frontiers,  Appalachia  represents 
one  such  frontier  for  the  American  people, 
churches,  and  government.  There  can  be 
no  mistaking  that  the  people  of  Appalachia 
have  come  to  the  twentieth  century.  But 
those  familiar  with  the  scene  are  not  at  all 
convinced  that  the  twentieth  century  has 
come  to  the  people  of  Appalachian 

In  his  suffering  today  the  highlander  is 
both  a summons  and  a reproach  to  the  na- 
tion’s churches.  His  sorrowful  history  has 
deposited  him  as  a material  and  spirtual 
orphan  on  our  nation’s  doorstep.13  By  his 
quiet  suffering  the  exploited  mountaineer 
is  appealing  to  our  Christian  and  national 
conscience.  He  is  willing  to  contribute  to 
his  deliverance  but  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  accomplish  it  alone. 

With  Isaiah,  who  was  looking  for  Mes- 
sianic deliverance,  his  voice  cries  for  the 
time  when  "every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low:  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain:  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed”  (Isa.  40:4,  5). 

7.  Survey  & report  prepared  for  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  U.S.A.,  pp.  10  and  11. 

8.  Appalachian  Regional  Hospitals,  Inc.,  bro- 
chure. 

9.  Hill-Burton  report,  p.  19. 

10.  Survey  & report  prepared  for  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  pp.  19  and  20. 

11.  The  Southern  Appalachian  Region,  p.  289. 

12.  The  Southern  Appalachian  Region,  p.  9. 

13.  Night  Comes  to  the  Cumberlands,  p.  392. 


gregations  of  a certain  denomination  for 
eight  years  each,  and  how  unhappy  his  ex- 
perience was  in  each. 

To  try  to  say  he  was  wrong;  that  the 
trouble  was  with  him  and  not  others  (which 
may  have  been  true);  that  he  must  change 
his  attitude,  would  have  meant  his  leaving 
me  in  added  disgust.  I told  him  I had  sym- 
pathy for  his  feeling;  that  he  must  have 
reasons  for  his  feelings.  I added,  however, 
that  I want  to  share  my  experience  with 
the  church.  I told  him  how  much  Christ,  a 
Christian  home,  and  the  church  meant  to 
me. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  there  are 
hypocrites  in  the  church;  that  many  min- 
isters do  serve  for  money;  that  the  divisions 
and  fighting  within  the  church  are  lamenta- 
ble. But  we  must  hasten  to  say  that  “I  have 
for  myself  found  an  answer  that  satisfies  me. 
It  may  not  satisfy  you,  and  I am  not  sug- 
gesting it  as  your  answer.  However,  I be- 
lieve you  can  find  an  answer  for  yourself 
as  I have  found  one  for  myself.” 

(Continued  on  page  922) 
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Tax  Cut— More  Giving 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

More  money  to  spend,  and  thus  to  stimu- 
late the  economy— this  is  the  government 
purpose  of  the  tax  cut.  Stewardship  not 
merely  asks  whether  we  have  given  the 
Lord  His  due  portion,  whether  a tithe  or 
more,  but  Christian  stewardship  controls  all 
of  a man’s  economic  life— the  way  he  earns 
his  money  and  the  way  he  spends  it.  More 
money  to  spend  because  of  the  tax  cut 
therefore  raises  a stewardship  question. 
How  shall  I spend  the  extra  money  the  tax 
cut  makes  available? 

A news  release  from  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  speaks  so  well  to 
this  issue  that  I quote  it  here  in  full: 

“ ‘The  recent  federal  tax  cut  raises  a seri- 
ous ethical  question  for  Christians,’  ac- 
cording to  Lester  Janzen,  General  Con- 
ference stewardship  secretary. 

“ ‘The  question  is  whether  a Christian 
has  a right  to  use  his  additional  income 
for  himself,’  ” Mr.  Janzen  writes  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Conference  Visitor. 
“ ‘Obviously  if  the  tax  cut  had  not  been 
enacted,  the  family  would  be  paying  this 
as  a federal  income  tax,  and  would  still 
be  getting  along  financially. 

“ ‘Many  families  spend  their  tax  sav- 
ings on  one  kind  of  luxury  or  another 
which  actually  cannot  benefit  them  or 
make  them  happier,  had  the  tax  cut  not 
been  made.  In  view  of  the  great  needs 
in  our  institutions,  district  projects  of 
establishing  new  churches,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Christian  education,  serv- 
ice, and  mission  commitments,  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  make  greater  in- 
vestments in  the  kingdom  of  God,’  ” Mr. 
Janzen  said. 

“The  average  American  family  will 
save  about  $125  in  federal  income  tax  this 
year  because  of  the  tax  cut,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  reported.  Secretary  Jan- 
zen feels  that  Mennonites  compare  well 
with  the  United  States  average,  possibly 
even  higher,  since  few  Mennonites  live  in 
the  low  income  Southern  states.” 

(Boldface  mine.— J.D.G.) 

The  food  surplus  problem  still  plagues 
the  United  States.  A report  from  India  re- 
cently said  that  India  lives  “from  ship  to 
mouth.”  The  food  supplies  are  at  an  all- 
time  low  and  only  as  ships  bringing  grain 
are  unloaded  at  the  ports  and  only  as  the 
grain  finds  its  way  to  the  local  markets  are 
the  people  able  to  buy  food.  And,  of  course, 
this  drives  the  prices  up  and  up,  making  it 
still  more  difficult  for  poor  people  to  pur- 
chase food.  As  Christians  we  must  always 
view  our  own  luxury  and  overfeeding 
against  this  tragic  backdrop  of  world  hun- 
ger. 


Are  You  Communicating? 

Absorbing  Hostilities 
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Listen  to  Society 


Participating  in  the  Omaha  workshop  were  (1.  to  r.)  Delmar  Nitzsche,  West  Point,  Nebr.;  Lee 
Schlegel,  Shickley,  Nebr.;  Leland  Oswald,  Bruning,  Nebr.;  Merle  Shetler,  Shickley,  Nebr.;  Don 
Wolfe,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Ivan  Lind,  Milford,  Nebr.;  Edgar  Hershberger,  Milford,  Nebr.,  Vernon 
Roth,  Washington,  Iowa;  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Leroy  Gingerich,  Wood  River, 
Nebr.;  Cloy  Troyer,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Rufus  Horst,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Darold  Roth;  Norman 
Bechler,  Milford,  Nebr.;  Emory  Hochstetler,  Oxford,  Iowa;  Ike  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa;  and  J.  John 

J.  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa. 


^MISSION  NEWS 

Blanket  Drive  Rescheduled 

The  MCC  Blanket  Drive,  announced 
earlier  as  scheduled  for  October,  has  been 
shifted  for  our  churches  to  late  November 
and  early  December.  Failure  to  announce 
this  change  earlier  was  due  to  a misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  General  Mission 
Board. 

The  expected  65,000  blankets  will  be 
shipped  to  Algeria,  Burundi,  Congo,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  Jordan,  Korea,  Laos,  Para- 
guay, Taiwan,  and  Vietnam.  The  first  MCC 
blanket  drive,  held  in  1962,  brought  togeth- 
er some  50,000  blankets. 

Shenk  Appointed 
Overseas  Assistant 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  now  assistant  director 
of  foreign  relief  and  services  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  was 
recently  appointed  assistant  secretary  of 
overseas  missions  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  according  to 
H.  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary. 

Shenk  will  begin  his  new  assignment  in 
spring,  1965.  Born  in  Sheridan,  Oreg.,  he 
brings  broad  experience  to  his  new  assign- 
ment as  a former  teacher,  and  as  an  MCC 
field  director  and  fraternal  worker  with  In- 
donesian Mennonite  churches. 

His  recent  MCC  assignment,  covering  re- 
sponsibility for  programs  in  Asia,  Middle 
East,  Europe,  and  North  Africa,  took  him 
on  administrative  visits  to  countries  in  these 
areas. 

He  is  a graduate  of  Hesston  and  Goshen 
Colleges  and  just  this  year  received  his 
master’s  degree  in  economics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  He  and  his  wife,  Juanita, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Brenneman, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  and  a registered  nurse,  are 
members  of  the  Akron,  Pa.,  Mennonite 
Church. 

He  will  serve  with  J.  D.  Graber,  who  con- 
tinues as  secretary  of  overseas  missions  for 
the  General  Mission  Board. 


Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


“I  was  made  to  realize  that  witness  im- 
plies telling  what  I have  experienced  in 
Jesus  Christ  rather  than  trying  to  convince 
men  of  their  sinful  condition,"  said  J.  John 
J.  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa,  after  participat- 
ing in  a witness  workshop  held  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  September  23-27. 

Sixteen  men,  including  pastors  and  lay- 
men from  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference 
district,  met  at  the  “Y”  in  downtown 
Omaha  to  learn  witnessing  techniques 
through  a workshop  led  by  Nelson  Kauff- 
man, secretary  of  home  missions  for  the 
General  Mission  Board. 

The  main  objective  of  the  five-day  con- 
ference was  listen  to  society,  discovering  its 
attitude  toward  the  church.  “What  im- 
pressed me  most  was  the  gross  unbelief  of 
the  masses,  spotlighted  by  one  man  who 
said  that  Jesus  Christ,  God,  and  the  Bible 
were  all  fakes,”  reported  Don  Wolfe  of 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Norman  Bechler,  Sunday-school  teacher 
also  from  Milford,  said,  “Most  helpful  to 
me  was  learning  to  not  be  overaggressive  in 
contacts,  in  order  to  communicate.  It  takes 
a lot  of  love  and  compassion  for  this  job." 

Many  testified  to  the  closeness  of  fellow- 
ship experienced  by  the  group.  “It  was 
rewarding  to  see  others  have  the  same  ex- 
periences, the  same  desire  to  become  faith- 
ful witnesses,  the  same  feeling  of  fear  and 
weakness,  and  to  know  that  these  barriers 
can  be  removed  by  fervent  prayer,”  said 
Delmar  Nitzsche,  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendent from  West  Point,  Nebr. 

Some  were  challenged  to  put  the  tech- 
niques to  work  at  home.  “As  a pastor  of  a 
small  group,  I am  better  prepared  to  alert 
my  people  to  their  responsibility  as  wit- 


nesses for  Christ,  primarily  because  I myself 
have  become  involved,"  said  Vernon  E. 
Roth,  Washington,  Iowa. 

“Perhaps  a modified  workshop  could  be 
planned  on  a congregational  level.  We  have 
the  cities,  the  people,  the  sin,  the  message, 
and  the  workers— energetic  young  people, 
hard-working  adults,  and  concerned  older 
people,"  noted  Emory  Hochstetler,  assistant 
pastor  from  Oxford,  Iowa. 

Lee  Schlegel,  an  MYF  sponsor  from 
Shickley,  Nebr.,  observed  that  “since  the 
Life  Team  was  in  our  community  last 
spring,  our  youth  were  challenged  to  this 
kind  of  witness.  I now  feel  better  prepared 
to  lead  our  MYF.” 

One  participant  concluded  “I  shall  con- 
tinue to  pray  for  further  workshops  of  this 
type,  making  the  Mennonite  Church  more 
aware  of  its  mission  to  contemporary  so- 
ciety.” 

Rebuild  Bombed  Church 

Besides  volunteer  workers  from  congrega- 
tions in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Ohio,  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  sent  five  masons, 
two  from  Pennsylvania  and  three  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  Preston,  Miss.,  to  help  rebuild  a 
Mennonite  church  destroyed  by  explosives 
shortly  after  midnight,  Sept.  18. 

The  bombed  cement  block  structure  was 
just  completed  in  1963  with  funds  largely 
from  Conservative  Mennonite  sources.  De- 
stroyed along  with  a Negro  church  nearby, 
the  Naniah  Wayia  Indian  church  was  al- 
most completely  demolished  from  the  ex- 
plosion. The  22-member  congregation  pas- 
tored  by  Nevin  Bender,  was  made  up  largely 
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of  Choctaw  Indians,  living  in  Mississippi 
for  generations.  The  congregation  is  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Conference. 

“We  had  our  meetings  out  in  the  open 
for  two  Sundays,  but  we’ll  need  to  seek 
some  kind  of  shelter  during  bad  weather,” 
reports  Bro.  Bender.  "We  hesitated  to  re- 
build immediately,  but  we  move  forward 
with  faith  in  God  and  the  brotherhood," 
he  said. 

Builder  Teams  to 
Central  America 

Two  Eastern  Board  builder  teams  are 
scheduled  to  leave  for  Central  America  on 
Oct.  19  to  erect  a missionary  children’s 
school  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  and  a 
doctor’s  residence  and  office  in  Orange 
Walk,  British  Honduras. 

Henry  Stauffer,  Salunga,  Pa.,  a builder, 
and  Lloyd  Nissley,  R.  2,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
a plumber,  will  go  to  Tegucigalpa.  Mrs. 
Henry  Stauffer  will  accompany  her  husband 
and  serve  as  unit  cook. 

Roy  Keener,  R.  2,  Manheim,  a builder 
contractor,  and  Carl  Martin,  Lebanon,  a 
carpenter,  will  go  to  Orange  Walk. 

Chester  Steffy,  member  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  headquarters 
staff,  will  oversee  the  two  building  projects. 
The  group  plans  to  return  to  the  States 
Dec.  20. 

Congo  Rebels  Hold  Stanleyville; 
MCC  Pax  Men  Reported  Safe 

Pax  men  Jon  Snyder,  Canby,  Oreg.,  and 
Eugene  Bergman,  Paso  Robles,  Calif.,  are 
among  the  300  expatriate  whites  detained 
at  Stanleyville  since  rebel  forces  invaded 
this  northern  Congo  river  town  seven  weeks 
ago. 

Stanleyville  is  the  chief  rebel  stronghold 
and  capital  of  the  newly  proclaimed  Peo- 
ple’s Republic  of  the  Congo  as  reported  by 
the  New  York  Times  on  Sept.  16.  It  is  head- 
ed by  Christophe  Gbenye,  a leader  of  the 
group  that  controls  approximately  one  sixth 
of  the  Congo. 

Latest  communications  from  Stanleyville 
reveal  that  all  University  staff  and  Protes- 
tant missionaries  are  unharmed.  A message 
from  an  Unevangelized  Field  Mission  mis- 
sionary states  that  they  are  safe  and  have 
enough  food  but  that  they  are  not  free  to 
move  about  as  they  wish.  The  two  Pax 
men  have  been  assisting  in  the  program  of 
the  New  Protestant  University  of  Stanley- 
ville. 

Indications  are  that  the  rebel  government 
wants  normal  civilian  activities  restored  as 
far  as  possible.  It  appears  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  harm  missionaries  and  other  foreign 
civilian  personnel  because  of  the  very  bad 
publicity  it  would  obtain  for  the  rebels. 

This  notion  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  is  discussing  the  Congo  situation  and 
has  appointed  a nine-nation  commission  to 
achieve  “national  reconciliation”  within  the 
Congo.  At  this  time  the  revolutionaries  are 
not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  which  would 
give  them  a poor  public  image. 

Why  were  MCC  workers  at  Stanleyville 


not  evacuated  before  the  rebels  took  over 
the  city?  Director  of  the  Congo  MCC  pro- 
gram Elmer  Neufeld  explains  that  the 
rebels  came  to  Stanleyville  from  the  east 
faster  than  expected.  The  city  fell  into 
their  hands  with  relative  ease  and  speed. 

In  Leopoldville,  Elmer  Neufeld  is  in  con- 
tinual communication  with  Embassy,  Unit- 
ed Nations,  Government,  and  Mission 
offices.  He  is  keeping  the  Akron  MCC 
headquarters  fully  informed  on  all  develop- 
ments. 

Other  Pax  men  serving  currently  in  the 
Congo  are  Richard  Sauder,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  serving  at  Tshukapa,  and  Warren 
Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  serving  at  Mbujimai. 

A Missionary’s  First  Impressions 

Dr.  Harvey  and  Grace  Mast  and  their 
two  sons  arrived  in  British  Honduras 
Aug.  20. 

Dr.  Mast  is  employed  half  time  by  the 
government  as  the  medical  officer  for  the 
Orange  Walk  district.  The  remainder  of 
the  time  he  is  developing  a private  prac- 
tice in  the  village  of  Orange  Walk. 

The  Masts,  Eastern  Board  sponsored  mis- 
sionaries, spent  the  first  ten  days  in  Belize 
at  the  Mennonite  Center  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  mission  program  and  to  observe 
how  medicine  is  practiced  in  this  country. 
The  government  arranged  for  one  week  in 
the  government  hospital  and  clinics,  which 
was  very  helpful. 

From  Belize  the  Masts  moved  to  the  VS 
house  in  Orange  Walk,  since  the  doctor’s 
residence  is  not  yet  built.  The  two  VS  men, 
Frank  Martin  and  Shelley  Graybill,  moved 
into  a tiny  two-room  clinic.  The  VS  men 
have  established  a good  rapport  with  the 


village  folks  and  have  made  several  close 
friends.  Twenty-four  children  attended 
Sunday  school  held  in  the  yard  outside  the 
VS  house. 

Dr.  Mast  wrote:  “It  would  be  hard  to  put 
our  first  impressions  into  words.  It  is  hot 
and  humid.  In  fact,  you  are  wet  with  per- 
spiration most  of  the  time.  It  seems  dirty, 
and  we  are  afraid  to  touch  things,  but  this 
is  wearing  off  a little.  We  depend  on  the 
rain  for  our  water,  and  so  must  be  conscious 
of  the  need  to  conserve  it. 

“Things  move  slowly,  so  we  are  learning 
not  to  try  to  stay  on  a tight  schedule.  The 
roads  are  rough,  so  we  are  trying  to  be  con- 
tent to  drive  5 to  25  miles  per  hour;  but 
this  is  very  nerve-racking,  especially  after  a 
long  day  when  you  want  to  get  home.  The 
people  are  friendly  and  courteous,  but  it 
will  take  months  to  be  sure  we  really  under- 
stand them,  and  they  understand  us. 

“The  medical  and  spiritual  needs  are 
great,  and  we  are  small  as  we  compare  our- 
selves with  the  challenges.  But  God  is  with 
us  and  it  is  His  work,  so  we  are  not  facing 
the  task  alone.  We  are  finding  missionary 
life  on  the  same  plane  as  life  at  home  with 
many  of  the  same  problems  and  tempta- 
tions, but  also  the  same  Lord  who  is  rich  in 
mercy.” 

Change  in  Support  Schedule 

As  of  April  1,  1964,  an  adjustment  has 
been  made  on  the  “Home  Missions  Sup- 
port Schedule,”  put  out  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Office  of  the  General  Mission  Board. 

Pastors  and  other  interested  persons  de- 
siring the  new  schedule  (which  is  based  on 
the  U.S.  Cost  of  Living  Index)  should  write 
the  Treasurer’s  Office,  Mennonite  Board  of 


Franconia  MYF  Donates  Carry-All 


Donating  $1900  toward  the  purchase  of  a carry-all  (pictured  above)  for  Frontier  Boys  Camp, 
Woodland  Park,  Colo.,  was  a recent  conference-wide  project  of  the  Franconia  Conference  MYF. 
Primary  use  of  the  carry-all  is  for  camping  trips  of  larger  groups  of  boys  and  transporting  many 
of  the  boys  to  and  from  nearby  Colorado  Springs  bus  station.  The  24  emotionally-disturbed 
boys  living  at  the  camp  come  from  different  communities  in  eastern  Colorado,  with  a high  per- 
centage from  the  city  of  Denver. 
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Missions  and  Charities,  1711  Prairie  St., 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  46515. 

Sponsors  Wanted 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is 
looking  for  sponsors  for  39  men  and  women 
from  Europe,  Middle  East,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
span  continents  with  bridges  of  understand- 
ing and  goodwill. 


Hans  Butler,  Neuhof,  Germany,  serving  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  sets  up  a feed  grinder. 

Launched  in  1950,  the  trainee  program 
brings  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  25  to  North  America  for  one  year 
to  work  at  occupations  in  which  they  are 
interested,  to  observe  life  in  Mennonite 
communities,  and  to  cement  ties  within  the 
worldwide  brotherhood. 

Trainees  to  America  are  carefully  selected 
by  MCC  representatives  or  by  Mennonite 
missionaries  in  the  various  countries  where 
they  apply  for  processing.  They  must  be 
mentally  and  physically  healthy,  have  high 
moral  standards,  and  be  willing  to  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  trainee  program. 

The  sponsor  plays  a significant  role  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  exchange 
program.  Besides  furnishing  room,  board, 
and  a monthly  allowance  of  §15,  the  spon- 


Sospater  Muttani,  Musoma,  Tanganyika,  learns 
cabinetmaking  at  Salunga,  Pa. 


sor  also  sends  §60  monthly  to  MCC  to  cover 
all  transportation,  medical,  and  administra- 
tive expenses. 

More  important,  the  sponsor  gives  the 
trainee  a home  away  from  home  by  accept- 
ing him  as  a family  member  rather  than  as 
hired  help,  by  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  get  acquainted  with  church  and  com- 
munity activities,  and  to  enable  him  to  visit 
places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

The  trainee’s  stay  in  America  is  for  one 
year  only.  He  spends  six  months  at  each 
of  two  assignments  arranged  by  the  MCC 
Akron  office. 

For  further  information  on  the  oppor- 
tunities to  sponsor  a trainee  write  to: 
Trainee  Program,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Akron,  Pa.,  17501. 

Your  Overseas  Missionary 
of  the  Week 


Esther  Detweiler 


Esther  Detweiler  returned  to  Mexico  on  Octo- 
ber 12  for  her  third  term  of  service  with  the 
Franconia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities. 

During  her  term  of  service  she  will  engage 
in  fellowship  evangelism,  hospital  visitation, 
and  Bible  teaching.  Daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jonas  M.  Detweiler,  Telford,  Pa.,  she 
is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College  with  a degree 
in  natural  science.  She  also  attended  Goshen 
College  Biblical  Seminary. 

Prior  to  her  Mexico  assignment,  she  served 
in  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  medical 
unit  for  two  years;  spent  a two-year  VS  assign- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico;  and  was  a missionary 
with  the  Franconia  Board  in  Cuba  for  six  years. 

Trans  Chaco  Road  Dedicated 

The  most  important  event  recently  to 
Paraguayans  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
Ruta  Trans  Chaco  (Trans  Chaco  Road)  on 
Sept.  10,  according  to  Frank  Wiens,  MCC 
South  America  Director. 

For  weeks  preparations  had  been  made 


for  this  great  occasion,  and  700  guests  re- 
ceived special  invitations. 

‘‘I  would  estimate  some  60  to  80  vehicles, 
mostly  large  buses,  carried  dignitaries  and 
guests  to  the  inauguration  festivities,  a 
distance  of  483  miles  from  Villa  Hayes  to 
General  Garay,  just  nine  miles  short  of  the 
Bolivian  border." 

President  Stroessner,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
host  of  other  government  dignitaries  and 
officials  were  present. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  was  able 
to  quote  statistics  justifying  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  and  economic  gain  brought 
to  Mennonite  colonies  as  well  as  to  Chaco 
cattle  growers. 

Paraguay  decided  to  make  this  largely  a 
national  affair.  Only  one  foreign  govern- 
ment was  represented  by  an  ambassador, 
and  that  was  Colombia.  John  Wiley,  Direc- 
tor of  US-AID,  and  Ted  Moorehouse,  US- 
AID Director  of  Road  Construction  were 
there,  but  no  one  from  the  embassy  had 
been  invited. 

The  Mennonites  received  a collective  in- 
vitation for  the  Mennonite  community. 
During  the  inauguration  recognition  was 
given  to  the  U.S.  Government  as  well  as 
to  the  Mennonite  community  and  cattle 
ranchers  for  their  participation  in  the 
project. 

During  the  Stroessner  administration, 
Paraguay  has  seen  a tremendous  road  build- 
ing program.  It  is  now  possible  to  drive  by 
automobile  from  the  Brazilian  border  to  the 
Bolivian  border,  a distance  of  690  miles. 
The  portion  in  East  Paraguay  is  now  prac- 
tically entirely  paved. 

Eight  Baptized  in  Brazil 

The  baptism  of  eight  persons  on  Sept.  13 
was  a highlight  in  the  Moema  Church  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

The  church  was  impressed  with  the  clear 
testimony  of  the  candidates  given  the  pre- 
vious Sunday.  Over  100  people  attended 
the  baptismal  service  conducted  by  Peter 
Sawatsky  after  the  Sunday-school  hour. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  was  conducted  in  the 
evening  when  the  new  members  participat- 
ed for  the  first  time.  Nelson  Litwiller,  on  a 
stopover  there,  preached  the  sermon. 

Another  significant  event  was  the  funeral 
service  conducted  by  Peter  Sawatsky  for 
Dona  Odete,  who  had  been  a faithful  mem- 
ber at  Moema.  The  believers  present  sang 
several  appropriate  hymns.  Most  of  the 


» 


Five  of  the  candidates  for  baptism  attending 
a Bible  class. 
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large  number  of  relatives  and  friends  at- 
tending were  participating  in  an  evangelical 
funeral  for  the  first  time  and  seemed  well 
impressed. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  27,  approximately  15 
young  people  attended  an  early  morning 
prayer  meeting  led  by  their  president, 
Vasilios  Constantinides.  In  the  afternoon 
they  participated  in  an  open-air  meeting 
conducted  in  Vila  Guarany.  The  evening 
service  was  directed  by  the  young  people 
who  sang  and  gave  testimonies  and  reports 
of  various  activities.  The  message  was  de- 
livered by  Vasilios. 

With  People  in  Service 

Stanley  and  Arlie  Weavers  and  Peter  Bur- 
banks moved  into  their  new  mission  home 
at  Blue  Gap,  Ariz.,  to  begin  work  in  the 
Blue  Gap  community.  Their  mailing  ad- 
dress will  change,  as  of  Nov.  1,  to:  Blue 
Gap  Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz. 

• * » 

E.  C.  Bender,  secretary  of  health  and  wel- 
fare for  the  General  Mission  Board,  is  bed- 
fast at  his  home  at  Martinsbutg,  Pa.,  for 
unknown  reasons.  He  is  scheduled  to  un- 
dergo further  tests  to  determine  cause  for 
illness. 

* # # 

Marian  Hostetler  arrived  safely  in  Al- 


Elected  as  new  members  of  the  General  Mission 
Board’s  executive  committee  were  Laurence 
Horst,  (1.),  Evanston,  111.,  and  Rufus  Jutzi,  (r.) 
Elmira,  Ont.  They  began  their  assignment 
officially  in  June,  1964,  upon  election  at  the 
Board’s  annual  meeting. 

geria  on  Oct.  4 for  her  second  term  of  mis- 
sionary service. 

• * • 

Missionaries  coming  home  for  furlough 
in  November  are:  James  Kratzes  from  the 
Argentine  Chaco;  Allen  Martins  and  Doro- 
thy Yoder  from  Brazil;  Mario  Snyders  from 
Argentina;  and  B.  Frank  Bylers  from  Uru- 
guay. Going  back  for  further  service  are 
Edwin  Weavers  to  Nigeria,  and  Gladys 

Widmer  to  Puerto  Rico. 

* • « 

Elizabeth  Hostetter,  on  furlough  from 


Ethiopia,  arrived  home  on  Oct.  1.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

* * # 

Irene  Snavely  arrived  home  on  furlough 
from  Honduras,  Sept.  27.  Her  address  is 
Route  1,  Lititz,  Pa. 

* * # 

Alice  Snyder,  on  furlough  from  Ethiopia, 
began  working  part  time  in  the  Salunga 
office  Sept.  24. 

* * # 

All  mail  for  Edgar  Metzler  during  his  as- 
signment in  India  should  be  addressed, 
until  Dec.  15,  to  c/o  Mennonite  Christian 
Service  Fellowship  of  India,  22  Girish 
Chandra  Bose  Road,  Calcutta  14,  India. 

ARE  YOU  COMMUNICATING? 

(Continued  from  page  918) 

Paul  said,  “the  Lord’s  servant  must  not 
be  a man  of  strife:  he  must  be  kind  to  all, 
ready  and  able  to  teach:  he  must  have  pa- 
tience and  the  ability  gently  to  correct  those 
who  oppose  his  message.  He  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  God  will 
give  them  a different  outlook,  and  that  they 
may  come  to  know  the  truth”  (II  Tim. 
2:24,  25,*) 

This  means  that  as  we  engage  in  conver- 
sation with  people  who  report  how  church 
people  injured  them,  were  dishonest,  or 
how  the  minister  was  unkind,  we  say  we 
are  deeply  sorry  for  the  incident.  We  have 
no  interest  in  covering  wrong  in  any 
church,  or  Christians. 

We  know  that  such  things  grieve  our 
Lord  also,  and  that  He  came  to  heal  the 
brokenhearted  and  bind  up  their  wounds. 
We  know  the  temptations  to  selfish  actions 
come  to  all  Christians.  We  also  have  not 
always  been  as  Christlike  as  we  should  be, 
but  we  are  thankful  for  God’s  forgiving 
grace  when  we  confess  our  sins. 

If  we  are  to  absorb  the  hostilities  of  those 
to  whom  we  wish  to  witness,  we  must  de- 
velop this  principle  as  an  attitude  of  life. 
We  can  begin  it  in  our  families,  congrega- 
tions, and  neighborhoods. 

—Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 

•From  The  New  Testament  in  Modem  English,  (c) 
J.  B.  Phillips,  1958.  Used  by  permission  of  The 
MacMillan  Company. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  914) 

three  of  these  groups  have  also  made  a start 
in  the  production  of  Christian  readers,  and 
NUCS  has  published  a Christian  civics 
book.  The  Missouri  Synod  Lutherans  are 
collaborating  with  the  Webster  Publishing 
Company  in  the  publication  of  a special 
edition  of  the  Webster  Spellers  which  will 
incorporate  a certain  amount  of  religious 
words. 

Formulating  a Christian 
Philosophy  of  Education 

The  Christian  elementary  movement  has 
perhaps  lacked  a sense  of  direction  at  times. 


Most  schools  were  begun  as  a protest 
against  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the 
public  schools,  but  after  we  had  withdrawn 
in  protest  from  the  too  secularized  public 
school  system,  we  were  not  sure  just  what 
our  goals  and  guiding  principles  should  be. 
We  began  to  find,  though,  that  we  needed 
to  decide  on  objectives  and  plan  our  school 
programs  and  Christian  textbooks  in  the 
light  of  these  objectives.  In  fact,  there  has 
been  a growing  consciousness  in  the  Chris- 
tian elementary  school  movement  that  we 
need  a carefully  thought  out  philosophy  of 
Christian  education. 

A few  teachers’  institutes  have  already 
addressed  themselves  to  this  theme,  and  a 
few  schools  have  tried  to  formulate  a Chris- 
tian philosophy  of  education  for  their  par- 
ticular schools.  A curriculum  project  com- 
mittee at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  has 
drawn  up  a comprehensive,  detailed  list  of 
objectives  for  Christian  elementary  schools. 
But  much  work  remains  to  be  done  and 
this  theme  will  no  doubt  be  given  consider- 
ation at  future  Christian  teachers'  institutes 
and  Christian  school  association  meetings. 

Teacher  Recruitment  and  Training 

Christian  schools,  like  public  schools, 
have  a difficult  time  finding  enough  quali- 
fied teachers,  and  Christian  school  associa- 
tions and  school  boards  are  seeking  means 
of  supplying  this  need.  Francis  X.  Curran, 
a Roman  Catholic  leader,  has  made  a study 
of  the  failure  of  the  Protestant  schools  to 
survive  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  his 
book,  The  Churches  and  the  Schools: 
American  Protestantism  and  Popular  Ele- 
mentary Education,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Protestant  churches  lost  the 
school  movement  at  that  time  through 
failure  in  teacher  recruitment  and  prepara- 
tion. The  Missouri  Synod  Lutherans  have 
shown  the  greatest  awareness  of  this  prob- 
lem and  have  done  much  to  try  to  solve  it— 
interesting  their  young  people  in  Christian 
teaching  by  pamphlets  and  articles  in 
church  papers,  and  providing  Christian 
teachers’  colleges.  Other  organizations  are 
also  addressing  themselves  to  this  problem. 

Meeting  Financial  Needs 

Closely  tied  to  the  problem  of  teacher 
recruitment  is  the  raising  of  adequate 
finances  to  pay  teachers  a reasonable  salary. 
Teachers’  salaries  in  Christian  schools  have 
generally  been  too  low,  and  school  boards 
have  become  conscious  of  this  and  have 
been  raising  salary  scale  levels.  But  public 
school  boards  have  been  doing  the  same 
and  the  Christian  school  boards  have  often 
found  themselves  priced  out  of  the  market 
before  they  realized  it.  Even  before  this 
process  began  the  Christian  school  patron 
had  a double  school  tax  load— his  public 
school  tax  and  his  share  of  Christian  school 
costs— so  that  increases  in  the  latter  called 
for  a good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  sacrifice 
and  often  brought  real  financial  difficulties. 

In  this  dilemma  some  Christian  schools 
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have  seriously  considered  seeking  federal 
or  state  aid  in  some  form  while  others  have 
felt  that  they  should  take  "nothing  of  the 
Gentiles”  (III  John  7),  particularly  if  it 
would  mean  being  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers  (the  secular  government)  in 
some  reprehensible  way.  The  solutions  on 
which  there  has  been  most  agreement  thus 
far  are:  (1)  to  accept  auxiliary  aids  of  a 
noneducational  nature,  e.g.,  public  health 
services,  and  (2)  to  finance  Christian  schools 
through  church  offerings  (which  are  income 
tax  deductible)  rather  than  by  tuition  pay- 
ments. 

Prayer  Emphases 

Christian  school  leaders  have  become 
aware,  in  a new  way,  of  the  importance  of  a 
strong  devotional  emphasis  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  schools.  The  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  has  brought  about  a 
much  deplored  loss  in  this  respect  in  the 
public  school,  but  in  many  schools  the  devo- 
tional approach  to  education  had  been 
pretty  well  lost  even  before  the  Court  de- 
cision. 

It  was  only  in  the  Christian  school  that 
the  full  potential  of  daily  devotions  was 
best  realized.  Here  one  could  choose  teach- 
ers who  conduct  school  devotions  in  deep 
sincerity  on  Scriptures  which  related  the 
Word  to  daily  life,  and  here  both  teachers 
and  pupils  were  able  to  join  their  hearts 
and  voices  in  audible  prayer  seeking  the 
Lord’s  help  for  each  day’s  tasks.  Not  only 
has  the  Lord  been  pleased  to  hear  and  an- 
swer such  prayers,  but  the  daily  devotional 
experience  has  had  a helpful  influence  on 
many  boys  and  girls  according  to  their 
own  testimony. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  schoolroom 
that  the  blessings  of  fellowship  in  prayer 
have  been  realized.  In  the  Christian  school, 
teachers,  board  members,  and  patrons  have 
been  able  to  engage  in  praying  together, 
and  it  has  only  been  through  the  divine 
help  thus  obtained  that  solutions  to  per- 
sonnel problems,  financial  problems,  disci- 
pline problems,  and  other  problems  were 
found.  The  future  of  Christian  schools  at 
times  has  seemed  uncertain,  but  as  con- 
tinued divine  help  is  sought  and  obtained, 
the  Christian  school  movement  can  and  will 
advance,  if  operated  according  to  His  will. 


THIS  BUSINESS  OF  GIVING 

(Continued  from  page  915) 

pledge  affects  not  only  what  I have  but  also 
what  I am.” 

John  Gunther,  author  of  the  famous  “In- 
side” books,  some  time  ago  was  reflecting 
on  his  manner  of  writing  and  working.  He 
quoted  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  as  saying  that 
the  true  test  of  a person’s  love  for  his  voca- 
tion was  his  love  for  the  drudgery  involved. 
Dedication  is  the  measure  of  love  a per- 
son brings  to  his  task. 

The  logic  of  this  level  of  giving  is  clear. 


It  says  that  we  should  be  ready  to  support 
that  which  we  believe  in  with  our  gifts.  Our 
giving  is  an  expression  of  our  dedication. 
If  I say  I believe  in  culture  but  never  spend 
any  money  on  good  books  or  good  music, 
I deny  that  belief.  If  I say  I believe  in 
peace  but  never  give  myself  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  and  fail  to  support  some  movement 
for  peace,  my  affirmations  of  belief  are 
rather  hollow.  The  fact  is  that  if  I really 
believe  in  a cause  or  a program,  it  has  a 
legitimate  claim  on  me. 

Giving  that  is  at  the  level  of  dedication 
is  surely  of  a high  order.  There  is  a heroic 
quality  about  it.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
thought  of  self.  It  is  the  kind  of  giving 
that  prompted  Nathan  Hale  to  say  before 
his  execution:  “I  only  regret  that  I have 
but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country.”  It 
prompted  a Man  of  Galilee  to  say,  "A 
shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep.” 

Penetration 

After  considering  giving  at  the  level  of 
dedication,  we  might  ask,  “Can  there  be  a 
higher  level  than  this?”  Yes,  there  is.  There 
is  giving  at  the  level  of  penetration.  Giving 
at  this  level  combines  the  best  elements  of 
calculation  and  dedication,  but  goes  far 
beyond. 

Elton  Trueblood  in  his  little  book,  The 
Company  of  the  Committed,  has  pointed 
out  that  while  Jesus  used  a variety  of  figures 
of  speech,  they  had  one  thing  in  common. 
He  told  His  little  company  that  they  were 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  that  they  were  the 
light  of  the  world,  that  He  had  turned  over 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  He  compared  His 
own  work  to  that  of  bread  and  water.  He 
said  the  kingdom  was  like  leaven.  He  said 
He  had  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth.  Now 
each  of  these  figures  represents  some  kind 
of  penetration.  The  purpose  of  the  salt  is 
to  penetrate  the  meat  and  thus  preserve  it. 
The  function  of  light  is  to  penetrate  the 
darkness.  The  only  use  of  a key  is  to  pene- 
trate the  lock.  Bread  is  worthless  until  it 
penetrates  the  body.  Water  penetrates  the 
hard  crust  of  the  earth.  Leaven  penetrates 
the  dough  to  make  it  rise.  Fire  continues 
only  as  it  reaches  new  fuel  and  the  best  way 
to  extinguish  it  is  to  contain  it. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  figures 
of  speech  is  almost  overwhelming.  They 
make  absolutely  clear  what  the  function  of 
Christ’s  company  is  meant  to  be;  and  when 
we  see  our  giving  as  a means  of  penetration, 
we  begin  to  see  how  our  giving  can  make  a 
difference,  how  it  can  change  a situation, 
how  it  can  be  purposeful,  how  it  can  re- 
deem. 

The  highest  function  of  giving  is  not  to 
get  something  in  return,  is  not  even  to  sup- 
port the  causes  in  which  we  fervently  be- 
lieve: it  is  primarily  to  penetrate  the  areas 
of  need  and  to  change  them. 

One  reason  why  giving  has  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  church  is  because 
in  its  best  moments  the  church  has  known 


itself  to  be  missionary.  And  the  giving  on 
the  part  of  people  in  churches  across  this 
country  has  represented  an  effort  to  pene- 
trate the  world  with  compassion,  with  love, 
with  concern,  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
the  gifts  will  make  a difference. 

A child  once  asked  her  father,  upon  see- 
ing a gold  symbol  gleaming  on  the  altar  of 
a sanctuary,  “Why  is  the  plus  sign  in  the 
church?”  The  answer  would  have  to  go 
something  like  this:  “Because  it  adds  some- 
thing divine  to  something  human;  because 
it  can  change  anybody  from  a Peter  asking, 
'Lord,  we  have  left  all  to  follow  thee,  what 
thing  shall  we  have?’  into  a Peter  writing  to 
scattered  Christians,  ‘As  every  man  hath  re- 
ceived a gift,  even  so  minister  the  same 
one  to  another  as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God.’  ” 

Was  not  the  gift  of  God’s  Son  on  this 
order?  God  so  loved  the  world— that  was 
true  dedication.  But  in  a deeper  sense  God’s 
gift  of  His  Son  so  penetrated  the  life  of 
this  world  that  it  has  never  been  the  same 
since.  Each  Easter  we  celebrate  the  fact  that 
this  Jesus  who  died  rose  again,  that  He  is 
living,  that  He  continues  to  penetrate  the 
darkness  of  this  world  with  His  light.  If 
this  has  been  the  nature  of  God's  giving, 
should  we  not  seek  to  make  it  the  nature  of 
our  giving? 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Virgil  Vogt,  Evanston,  111.,  at  Howard- 
Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Nov.  22-29.  David 
Derstine,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  at  Oak  Hill, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Nov.  15-19.  Peter  Smith, 
Hershey,  Pa.,  at  Bender’s,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa., 
Nov.  8-15. 

Calendar 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute,  800  King  St. 

E.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Oct.  26. 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 
Indiana-Michigan  Winter  Ministers’  meeting,  Bon- 
neyville  Mennonite  Chapel,  Route  2,  Bristol,  Ind., 
Dec.  1,  2. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23.  24. 

EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  907) 

will  persons  give  to  causes  which  will 
not  furnish  financial  reports?  Denom- 
inational boards  and  agencies  could  not 
collect  from  the  church  very  long  on 
this  basis.  Nor  would  anyone  in  the 
denomination  give  to  a church  agency 
very  long  if  it  operated  on  the  basis  on 
which  many  unattached  groups  operate. 
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Recently  another  supposedly  good 
work  came  to  attention.  It  collected 
money  in  large  amounts  from  many  un- 
suspecting and  gullible  people.  But 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  receipts  were 
spent  in  fund  raising.  A large  amount 
went  to  the  persons  supposedly  admin- 
istering the  work.  The  executive  direc- 
tor received  an  annual  salary  of  $17,000, 
with  his  wife  also  receiving  an  annual 
salary  of  $9,960  from  the  coffers.  Be- 
sides salaries  in  numerous  such  agencies 
or  funds  there  are  the  side  benefits  of 
limousines,  expensive  personal  items, 
and  extravagant  way  of  living. 

Perhaps  the  least  one  can  say  is— Yes, 
there  are  good  nondenominational  pro- 
grams which  merit  support.  But  at  least 
take  a little  time  to  get  the  facts  before 
you  give.  And  it  is  good  to  give  where 
you,  or  Christian  persons  you.  know, 
have  some  control  over  the  administra- 
tion of  such  money.  Paul  encouraged 
the  Corinthian  church  to  send  funds 
through  church-approved  representa- 
tives. Not  bad  Scriptural  advice  even 
today.— D. 

LIFT  UP  YOUR  EYES 

(Continued  from  page  912) 

and  I ask  myself,  "Is  it  possible  to  mobilize 
all  the  Christians?  How  can  it  be  done?” 
The  expansion  of  any  movement  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  its  success  in  mobilizing 
its  total  membership  in  continuous  propa- 
gation of  its  beliefs.  That  is  why  so  many 
churches  don’t  go,  because  the  total  mem- 
bership is  not  mobilized  in  continuous 
propagation  of  its  beliefs.  The  church  has 
been  saying  to  the  world,  Come,  come  to 
church.  Jesus  Christ  is  saying  to  the  church, 
Go,  go  to  the  world.  Society  is  mobile.  Go 
into  that  society. 

We  want  sound,  orthodox,  Biblical  doc- 
trine. We  Mennonites  are  good  at  that.  We 
are  expert  on  finding  the  heretical  doctrine, 
as  those  doctrines  which  distort  the  truth  of 
God’s  relation  to  us  and  the  world.  But 
what  of  heretical  structures?  Heretical  struc- 
tures as  those  who  are  not  fitted  to  express 
God's  true  relation  to  the  present  world. 
Heretical  structures  are  heretical  if  they  be- 
little God’s  mission  and  action. 

Heretical  structures  are  structures  which 
prevent  the  Gospel  from  reaching  its  in- 
tended goal.  The  church  must  go  where 
men  and  women  are  living,  to  the  unions  of 
labor,  to  the  intellectual  circles,  to  our 
newspapermen,  to  our  magazine  writers,  to 
the  people  who  influence. 

The  church  must  go  where  there  is  a 


need.  And  the  church  grows  where  the 
need  arises.  Around  that  need  is  a church 
which  speaks  to  that  need. 

And  so  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  over- 
flow the  old  architecture.  I suggest  to  you, 
brethren,  leaders  in  the  church,  and  lay- 
men, that  you  try  to  discover  a new  spirit- 
ual architecture,  that  the  local  board  and 
local  congregation  do  not  try  to  pass  re- 
sponsibility to  the  district  board,  and  the 
district  board  to  the  General  Board.  These 
boards  will  have  duties,  of  course.  We  shall 
always  need  them,  but  why  should  a pastor 
do  what  an  individual  member  is  called 
to  do? 

God  in  His  mercy  will  not  let  us  be  con- 
tent in  our  missionless  life.  God  is  asking 
us  to  lift  up  our  eyes,  to  look  and  to  go. 
The  world  believes  it  has  tamed  and  do- 
mesticated the  church  and  left  her  isolated, 
cultivating  her  own  little  garden  and  plant. 
The  world  has  pulled  the  teeth  of  the 
church  and  no  longer  listens  to  her  en- 
feebled message. 

But  God  has  spoken  to  us.  He  is  leading 
us  out.  He  is  asking  us  to  become  involved. 
A small  percentage  of  concern  wants  to  be 
used.  We  refuse  to  be  caught  up  in  the 
purposelessness  of  our  time.  Let  us  refuse 
to  be  strangled  by  the  cord  of  our  own  in- 
vested interests,  our  own  structures.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  stirring  with  conviction  our 
souls.  There  is  a warming  of  heart,  a 
stretching  of  mind,  a new  power  for  our 
wills,  a new  sense  of  mission.  Look  on  the 
fields. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Brooks— Nunemaker.— Allen  Brooks,  College 
cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Sharon  Nunemaker, 
Holdeman  cong.,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  by  Simon 
G.  Gingerich  at  Holdeman,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Byler— Smeltzer.— Levi  Byler,  Stoner  Heights 
cong.,  Louisville,  Ohio,  and  Lena  Smeltzer, 
Holdeman  cong.,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  by  Simon  G. 
Gingerich  at  Holdeman,  June  13,  1964. 

Dudley— Beck.— Richard  Dudley,  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  cong..  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
Linda  Beck,  Holdeman  cong.,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
by  Steven  Whitehead,  assisted  by  Simon  Ginge- 
rich, at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Sept.  12, 
1964. 

Eby— Martin.— Ronald  Ray  Eby  and  Isabel 
Jean  Martin,  both  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Reiff 
cong.,  by  Reuben  E.  Martin  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  Oct.  3,  1964. 

Erb— Moser.— Elton  Erb,  Lowville  (N.Y.)  Con- 
servative Mennonite,  and  Nancy  Moser,  Cro- 
ghan  (N.Y.)  Conservative  Mennonite,  by  Rich- 
ard Zehr  at  the  Croghan  Church,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Gascho— Moshier.— Herbert  Gascho,  Jr.,  Low- 
ville (N.Y.)  Conservative  Mennonite,  and  Pris- 
cilla Moshier,  Castorland,  N.Y.,  Croghan  C.M. 
cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr  at  Croghan,  Aug.  8, 
1964. 

Gingerich— Graber.— Wallace  Gingerich,  West 


Union  cong.,  Parnell,  Iowa,  and  Elaine  Graber, 
Eureka  cong.,  Washington,  Iowa,  by  Simon  G. 
Gingerich  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Aug.  8, 
1964. 

Hostetler— Weldy.— Merle  Hostetler,  Pleasant 
Valley  cong.,  Harper,  Kans.,  and  Elaine  Weldy, 
Holdeman  cong.,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  by  Simon  G. 
Gingerich  at  the  Kern  Road  Chapel,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1,  1964. 

Kuhl  — Zehr.  — Bradley  Kuhl  and  Marjorie 
Zehr,  both  of  the  Croghan  (N.Y.),  C.M.  cong., 
by  Richard  Zehr  at  the  Lowville  C.M.  Church, 
Aug.  29,  1964. 

Martin— Gingerich.— Elton  Martin,  Croghan 
(N.Y.)  C.M.  cong.,  and  Ruby  Gingerich,  Low- 
ville (N.Y.)  C.M.  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr  at 
Lowville  C.M.  Church,  Aug.  22,  1964. 

Miller  — Yoder.  — Harrison  Miller,  Dover 
(Ohio)  Reformed  cong.,  and  Karen  Yoder, 
Baltic,  Ohio,  Martins  Creek  cong.,  by  Roman 
Stutzman  at  Martins  Creek,  June  21,  1964. 

Mukasa— Lais.— Lotani  B.  Mukasa,  Uganda, 
East  Africa,  Lakeside  Chapel,  Wawasee,  Ind., 
and  Barbara  Idella  Lais,  Junction  City,  Oreg., 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Verl  E.  Nofziger  at  Fairview, 
Aug.  29,  1964. 

Rice— Teuscher.— Robert  Rice,  Kempton,  Pa., 
Fredericksville  cong.,  and  Ruth  Teuscher,  Pi- 
geon, Mich.,  Michigan  Ave.  cong.,  by  Herbert 
L.  Yoder  at  the  Michigan  Ave.  Church,  Sept. 
26,  1964. 

Roggie  — Gingerich.  — Andrew  Roggie,  Low- 
ville, N.Y.,  and  Eunice  Gingerich,  Castorland, 
N.Y.,  both  of  the  Lowville  C.M.  cong.,  by  Rich- 
ard Zehr  at  the  church,  June  6,  1964. 

Schlabach  — Coffman.  — Ivan  N.  Schlabach, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Farmerstown  cong.,  and  Julia 
Frances  Coffman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View 
cong.,  by  Ira  E.  Miller  at  Weavers  Church, 
Sept.  26,  1964. 

Shank  — Shank.  — Emanuel  Shank,  Chicago 
Avenue  cong.,  and  Gladys  Shank,  Park  View 
cong.,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Harold 
Eshleman  at  Virginia  Mennonite  Home,  Sept. 
19,  1964. 

Stutzman— Phillips.— Richard  Dale  Stutzman, 
Benton,  Ohio,  Martins  Creek  cong.,  and  Cyn- 
thia Phillips,  Benton,  Ohio,  Trinity  Lutheran 
cong.,  by  Robert  Kline  and  Roman  Stutzman 
at  the  Benton  Lutheran  Church,  Aug.  16,  1964. 

Weaver— Miller.— Freeman  Weaver  and  Nor- 
ma Jean  Miller,  both  of  the  Plato  cong.,  La- 
grange, Ind.,  by  Willis  C.  Troyer  at  the  church, 
Sept.  26,  1964. 

Wenger— Oberholtzer.— Paul  W.  Wenger.  Lit- 
itz,  Pa.,  Carpenters  cong.,  and  Janice  Ober- 
holtzer, Ephrata  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Mahlon  Zim- 
merman at  Ephrata,  Oct.  3,  1964. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Begly,  Maynard  and  Fern  (Hochstetler),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Ronda 
Nadine,  Sept.  2,  1964. 

Bergey,  Horace  S.  and  Ruth  (Clemens),  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Lowell, 
Sept.  30,  1964. 

Byler,  B.  Urbane  and  Janet  (Schmucker), 
Atlacomulco,  Edo  de  Mexico,  Mexico,  first 
child,  Kevin  Scott,  Aug.  2,  1964. 

Ebersole,  Herbert  S.  and  Edna  (Stoltzfus), 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  eighth  child,  fourth  living 
daughter,  Miriam  Grace,  Sept.  20,  1964. 

Elvins,  David  and  Miriam  (Snyder),  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.,  first  child,  Barry  Cleason,  Aug.  19, 
1964. 

Falb,  David  and  Wanda  (Yoder),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jodi  Denise, 
Aug.  14,  1964. 
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French,  Raymond  E.  and  Wilma  (Smucker), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Loralie  Dawn,  Sept. 

29,  1964. 

Fuhrman,  Earl  R.  and  Eleanor  (Bechtel), 
Hanover,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Steven 
Douglas,  Sept.  18,  1964. 

Gingerich,  Fred  and  Elsie  (Yoder),  Chipew- 
yan  Lakes,  Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian 
Lynn,  Sept.  30,  1964. 

Graber,  Arthur  Curtis  and  Sarah  (Miller), 
Loogootee,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Damon  Frederick,  July  24,  1964. 

Guengerich,  Robert  and  Shirley  Jean  (Swartz- 
endruber).  Upland,  Calif.,  first  child,  Robert 
Brent,  Sept.  23,  1964. 

High,  Raymond  and  Bertha  (Horst),  Fred- 
ericksburg, Pa.,  eighth  child,  sixth  son,  Ran- 
dall Clark,  Sept.  22,  1964. 

Kennel,  John  R.  and  Olive  (Phenneger),  New 
Holland,  Pa„  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Eileen  Joy,  Aug.  28,  1964. 

Kilmer,  Nelson  and  JoAnne  (Hostetler),  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.,  first  child,  Ronald  Bryan,  Sept.  21, 
1964. 

King,  Virgil  R.  and  Becky  (Horst),  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  first  daughter,  Sandra  Kay,  Sept.  30,  1964. 

Knepp,  Edward  and  Beatrice  (Hershberger), 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Randall 
Ardell,  Sept.  27,  1964. 

Krall,  Richard  and  Jean  (Hostetler),  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  second  son,  Richard  Michael,  Oct.  6, 
1964. 

Kreider,  Roy  and  Anna  Mary  (Martin),  Sheri- 
dan, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Clifford  Lynn, 
Oct.  1,  1964. 

Kurtz,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S„  Jefferson,  N.C., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Kevin  John,  Oct.  2, 
1964. 

Lais,  Larry  and  Thelma  (Brenneman),  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.,  third  child,  second  son.  Randall 
Lavern,  Sept.  27,  1964. 

Lehman,  Chet  and  Twila  (Conrad),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  Tina  Louise,  Sept.  30,  1964. 

Martin,  Aaron  E.  and  Ruth  (Parsons),  Cassel- 
ton,  N.  Dak.,  a son,  James  Lloyd,  June  12,  1964. 

Martin,  Chester  E.  and  Alice  (Showalter), 
Maugansville,  Md.,  first  child,  Joy  Ann,  Sept. 
18,  1964. 

Mast,  Clifford  L.  and  Carol  (Millslagle), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  second  son,  Dean  Richard,  Aug. 

30,  1964. 

Meek,  Howard  and  Helen  (Roth),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Linda  Kay, 
Sept.  21,  1964. 

Miller,  Gordon  Kay  and  Iva  (Overholt),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Serena  Joy,  Sept. 

23,  1964. 

Miller,  Kenneth  O.  and  Mary  Ann  (Grieser), 
Hartstown,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  fifth  daughter, 
Janet  Sue,  Sept.  15,  1964. 

Nofziger,  Rodney  E.  and  Sandra  L.  (Fielitz), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Renee  Sue,  Sept.  15,  1964. 

Parcell,  Donald  and  Nancy,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Donna  Joan,  July 
17,  1964. 

Roggie,  David  and  Helen  (Martin),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Rodney  David, 
Sept.  15,  1964. 

Schwartz,  Sam  and  Lois  (Witmer),  New 
Haven,  Ind.,  first  child,  Lynferd  Scott,  Aug.  30, 
1964. 

Smucker,  Ronald  and  Mary  Lu  (Imhoff), 
Columbus,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  David  Jon,  Aug. 

24,  1964. 

Stalter,  Darwin  and  Mae  (Gnagey),  Sebe- 
waing,  Mich.,  second  child,  Rodney  Darwin, 
Aug.  7,  1964. 

Steury,  Enos  and  Esther  (Graber),  Spencer- 
ville,  Ind.,  seventh  child,  fourth  son  (stillborn), 
Eldon,  Sept.  27,  1964. 

Stutzman,  Harley  and  Aria  (Schweitzer), 
Cairo,  Nebr.,  second  son,  Wendell  Lynn,  Sept. 
15,  1964. 

Sweigart,  Melvin  G.  and  Gladys  (Stoltzfus), 


Ronks,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jon  Melvin, 
Sept.  18,  1964. 

Zook,  Marlin  and  Ruth  (Mann),  Hagi,  Japan, 
first  child,  Brian  Eugene,  Sept.  11,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Lehman,  Reuben,  son  of  Peter  A.  and  Bar- 
bara (Baumgartner)  Lehman,  was  born  near 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Aug.  13,  1882;  died  at  his  home 
near  Kidron  on  Sept.  29,  1964;  aged  82  y.  1 m. 
16  d.  On  Oct.  31,  1907,  he  was  married  to 
Anna  B.  Hofstetter,  who  died  Dec.  30,  1921. 
To  this  union  were  born  4 children,  who  sur- 
vive; (Cora— Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Miller,  Esther— 
Mrs.  Levi  Lehman,  Frieda,  and  Calvin).  On 
Dec.  28,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Leah  Zuercher, 
who  survives.  To  this  marriage  4 children 
were  born,  one  of  whom  died  in  a car  accident 
on  June  20,  1952.  Surviving  are  2 sons  and 
one  daughter  (Ellis,  Anna  Marie,  and  Lloyd). 
Also  surviving,  in  addition  to  his  wife  and  3 
sons  and  4 daughters,  are  one  brother  (Waldo 
E.),  3 sisters  (Lavina,  Sarah— Mrs.  Aldis  Gerber, 
and  Anna— Mrs.  Ivan  Gerber),  and  8 grand- 
children. One  sister  and  one  grandchild  also 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Kidron  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Oct.  2,  with  Reuben  Hofstetter,  Bill  Det- 
weiler,  and  Isaac  Zuercher  officiating. 

Martin,  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jonas  Eby,  was  born  in  Washington  Co..  Md., 
Oct.  2,  1871;  died  at  Maugansville,  Md.,  Aug. 

27,  1964;  aged  92  y.  9 m.  25  d.  On  Dec.  24, 
1891,  she  was  married  to  Isaac  W.  Martin, 
who  died  Nov.  24,  1959.  One  daughter  and  2 
sons  also  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  and  one  son  (Susan  E.,  Amos  E., 
Cora— Mrs.  Jacob  Horst,  and  Florence— Mrs. 
Preston  Showalter),  31  grandchildren,  and  86 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Reiff  church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Aug.  31,  in  charge  of  Reuben  E.  Martin  and 
Nelson  H.  Martin. 

Moyer,  Abram  K.,  son  of  Christian  D.  and 
Barbara  (Kratz)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1878;  died  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 
1964;  aged  86  y.  8 m.  20  d.  On  Dec.  4,  1897, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Musselman,  who  died 
in  1953.  Surviving  are  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter (Elmer  M.,  and  Mrs.  Sallie  M.  Kulp),  9 
grandchildren,  and  22  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  30,  in  charge 
of  Marvin  Anders,  Leroy  Godshall,  and  Curtis 
Bergey. 

Nussbaum,  Edna,  daughter  of  Cleophas  and 
Caroline  (Lehman)  Amstutz,  was  born  near  Kid- 
ron, Ohio,  March  13,  1896;  died  at  the  Wooster 
(Ohio)  Community  Hospital,  Sept.  24,  1964, 
aged  68  y.  6 m.  11  d.  On  Oct.  21,  1915,  she  was 
married  to  Daniel  I.  Nussbaum,  who  died  May 

28,  1941.  Also  preceding  her  in  death  were  2 
infant  sons,  2 grandchildren,  and  one  infant 
brother.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Lester  D.,  Lee 
E.,  Aaron  J.,  and  John  E.),  4 daughters  (Anna 
Marie,  Ella— Mrs.  Harold  Horst,  Lydia— Mrs. 
Paul  Geiser,  and  Pauline— Mrs.  Orion  Miller), 
5 sisters  (Sara— Mrs.  Albert  Nussbaum,  Lydia— 
Mrs.  Jacob  Neuenschwander,  Lavina— Mrs. 
Amos  Neuenschwander,  Elda  — Mrs.  Martin 
Lehman,  and  Martha— Mrs.  Harvey  Nussbaum), 
and  35  grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Kidron  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  27,  with  Bill  Detweiler,  Reuben 
Hofstetter,  and  Isaac  Zuercher  officiating. 

Schwartzentruber,  Joseph  K.,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Maria  (Kuepfer)  Schwartzentruber,  was 


born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  16,  1876;  died 
near  St.  Agatha,  Ont.,  Aug.  6,  1964;  aged  87  y. 
10  m.  21  d.  On  Oct.  15,  1897,  he  was  married 
to  Catherine  Wagler,  who  died  April  29,  1937. 
Five  children  also  preceded  him  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Simon  and  Elton),  23  grand- 
children, and  23  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Steinman  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Aug.  9,  in  charge  of 
Elmer  Schwartzentruber  and  Orland  Gingerich. 

Shantz,  Emma,  daughter  of  William  and 
Emily  (Randall)  Spaeth,  was  born  at  Breslau, 
Ont.,  Dec.  9,  1888;  died  at  Galt,  Ont.,  Aug.  26, 
1964;  aged  75  y.  8 m.  17  d.  On  April  24,  1912, 
she  was  married  to  Amos  Shantz,  who  died 
Nov.  27,  1958.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Gordon 
and  Norman),  2 daughters  (Mary— Mrs.  Stewart 
Witmer  and  Irene— Mrs.  Elton  Kinsie),  one  sis- 
ter (Mrs.  Mary  Dahmer),  and  17  grandchildren. 
Two  sons,  one  sister,  3 brothers,  and  one  grand- 
son preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Roseville  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  29,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis. 

Shenk,  Timothy  L.,  was  born  in  Nampa, 
Idaho,  July  27,  1907;  died  at  his  home  at  In- 
dian Cove,  near  Hammett,  Idaho,  Aug.  8,  1964; 
aged  57  y.  12  d.  On  Dec.  27,  1939,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Edith  Johnson,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Douglas  and  Mike).  3 broth- 
ers (Dave,  Amos,  and  Sam),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Fan  Schrock,  Mrs.  Esther  Schiffler,  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  Carrico).  Two  brothers  and  his  parents 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Indian  Cove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Bey  Chapel,  Glenns 
Ferry,  Idaho,  with  Paul  W.  Miller  officiating. 
Interment  in  Glenn  Rest  Cemetery. 

Short,  Stanley  C.,  son  of  Aaron  P.  and  Veretia 
(Yost)  Short,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
March  7,  1914;  died  at  the  Detwiler  Memorial 
Hospital,  Waiuseon,  Ohio,  following  a stroke, 
Sept.  7,  1964;  aged  50  y.  6 m.  On  April  17, 
1949,  he  was  married  to  Ada  L.  Wyse,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  his  father,  one  brother 
(Kenneth  E.),  and  4 sisters  (Lucinda— Mrs. 
Jacob  Riegsecker,  Clara— Mrs.  Willard  Richer, 
Irene— Mrs.  Clifford  Nafziger,  and  Alice— Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Short).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Central  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Sept.  10,  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche 
and  Dale  J.  Wyse;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Snider,  Walter,  son  of  Jonas  and  Susannah 
Snider,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Oct.  19, 
1890;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Bridgeport, 
Ont.,  Sept.  5,  1964;  aged  73  y.  10  m.  17  d.  On 
Feb.  12,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Krem- 
pein,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Blake  and  Arthur),  3 daughters  (Alta— Mrs. 
Albert  Fisher,  Olive— Mrs.  Ezra  Baechler,  and 
Miriam— Mrs.  Robert  Halcrow),  23  grandchil- 
dren, and  4 great-grandchildren.  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Erb  Street  Church,  Sept. 
9,  in  charge  of  J.  B.  Martin,  assisted  by  Milton 
Schwartzentruber. 

Sowers,  Annie,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Fan- 
nie (Gehman)  Sowers,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1888;  died  at  the  Oreville 
Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1964; 
aged  76  y.  17  d.  She  was  the  last  of  her  imme- 
diate family.  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Chestnut  Street  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Furman  Home  for  Funerals,  Leola, 
Pa.,  Aug.  28,  in  charge  of  James  M.  Shank  and 
John  C.  Rohrer;  interment  in  Stumptown 
Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Clarence  W.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Fannie  (Witmer)  Stauffer,  was  bom  in  Clay 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1902;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Aug.  20,  1964; 
aged  61  y.  11  m.  24  d.  He  was  married  to  Min- 
nie Redcay,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 children  (Clyde,  Marion— Mrs.  Luke  Landis, 
and  Esther— Mrs.  Henry  Weaver),  10  grandchil- 
dren, his  father,  and  one  sister  (Suey— Mrs. 
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Melvin  Oberholtzer).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hammer  Creek  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Aug.  24,  in  charge  of  Parke  Heller 
and  Isaac  Sensenig. 

Strohe,  William  H.,  son  of  William  and 
Catherine  (MacCauley)  Strohe,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa„  Aug.  30,  1964.  He 
was  married  to  Edna  Groff,  who  is  the  only 
survivor.  He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
3,  in  charge  of  Norman  Yutzy  and  Russell  B. 
Musselman. 

Weber,  Allan  S.,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Mary 
Ann  (Shantz)  Weber,  was  born  at  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  March  12,  1885,  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Aug.  24,  1964;  aged  79  y.  5 m.  12  d.  On  Aug. 
28,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Martin,  who 
died  Nov.  11,  1934.  On  June  26,  1938,  he  was 
married  to  Johanna  Eby  Lichty,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Oliver,  Samuel, 
George,  Alice— Mrs.  Etril  Snyder,  Matilda— Mrs. 
Gordon  Hunsberger.  Clara— Mrs.  Roy  Snyder, 
and  Florence),  5 brothers  (Joseph,  Newton, 
Orphen,  Orval,  and  Byron),  and  3 sisters  (Han- 
nah—Mrs.  Herbert  Snider,  Violet— Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Snider,  and  Beulah— Mrs.  Del  ton  Schmitt). 
One  son  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Erb  Street  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Aug.  27,  in  charge  of 
J.  B.  Martin  and  Milton  Schwartzentruber. 

Yoder,  Alva  S.,  son  of  Solomon  and  Annie 
(Troyer)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Oklahoma.  Feb.  1, 
1925;  died  at  Halifax,  Va.,  as  the  result  of  a 
truck  accident,  Aug.  19,  1964;  aged  39  y.  6 m. 
18  d.  On  Dec.  30,  1951.  he  was  married  to  Iva 
Maust,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
children  (Rebecca,  David,  Ruth,  Anna  Marie, 
Esther,  Lois,  and  Mary  Ellen),  his  parents,  4 
brothers  (Fred,  Jerry,  Daniel,  and  Joseph),  and 
6 sisters  (Ida— Mrs.  Levi  Kramer.  Fannie— Mrs. 
William  Yoder,  Mary— Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Miller, 
Gertie— Mrs.  Vernon  Yoder,  Grace— Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Resh,  and  Mabel— Mrs.  David  Beiler).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Bethel  C.M.  Church. 
Gladys.  Va.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Aug.  21,  in  charge  of  Eli  B.  Yoder. 

Zimmerman,  Christian  F.,  son  of  Christian  F. 
and  Mary  (Martin)  Zimmerman,  was  born  at 
Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  July  27,  1883;  died  at  his 


home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  21,  1964;  aged  80  y. 
II  m.  24  d.  On  Nov.  2,  1905,  he  was  married 
to  Cora  Elizabeth  Allison,  who  died  in  1920. 
On  June  2,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Nora 
Barge,  who  died  Oct.  23,  1959.  On  May  11, 
1961,  he  was  married  to  Esther  R.  Shreiner, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Paul  W.  and  Esther— Mrs.  Andrew  Gingerich), 
8 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street 
Church  where  funeral  services  were  held  July 
24,  in  charge  of  Frank  M.  Enck  and  James  M. 
Shank;  interment  in  Mellinger  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Elizabeth  (correction  to  survivors 
as  published  Sept.  8).  In  addition  to  her  hus- 
band, Minister  Peter  Nafziger,  she  is  survived 
by  2 sons  and  2 daughters  (Roy,  Vera— Mrs. 
Norman  Helmuth,  John,  and  Dora— Mrs.  Lome 
Wagler),  and  13  grandchildren. 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale.  Pa.  15683. 


The  Congregation  in  Mission,  by  George 
W.  Webber;  Abingdon  Press;  1964;  208  pp.; 
$3.50. 

Because  the  church  works  within  the 
framework  earlier  established  for  a rural 
population  and  now  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
and  pressure  of  an  urban  world,  the  author 
has  written  this  most  thought-provoking 
book.  The  Congregation  in  Mission  is  not 
written  by  one  who  stands  aside  and  makes 
suggestions  for  others  to  carry  out,  but 
rather  by  a person  who  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  life  of  the  church  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  author’s  conviction  that 
the  church  must  be  in  communication  with 


HOW  TO  GET  ASSURANCE 
by  B.  Charles  Hostetter 

A good  book  on  the  security  of  the  believer 
written  for  the  layman.  The  author  does  not 
use  big  words  or  theological  argument.  He 
says,  "The  Christian  life  can  be  joyous  and  ex- 
citing, or  it  can  be  torturous  and  painful.  If  one 
has  assurance  of  his  salvation,  he  is  experienc- 
ing inner  peace.  If  he  doesn't  know  his  stand- 
ing with  God,  then  likely  his  Christian  life  is 
giving  him  very  little  happiness.  How  glad 
I am  that  the  Lord  wants  His  children  to  know 
they  are  saved!  Some  Christians  have  a false 
assurance.  Others  ...  try  to  get  assurance  by 
good  works.  Thank  God  that  the  Bible  says, 
'For  it  is  by  grace  you  are  saved,  through  trust- 
ing him;  it  is  not  your  own  doing.  It  is  God's 
gift,  not  a reward  for  work  done.  There  is 
nothing  for  anyone  to  boast  of.' " This  book 
is  excellent  for  all  ages. 

35<  ea.;  30<  ea.  per  doz. 


PROVIDENT 

BOOKSTORE 


GOSHEN,  IND  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 
SOUDERTON.  PA.  LANCASTER,  PA. 
BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.  LONDON,  ONT. 
KITCHENER,  ONT.  / SCOTTDALE,  PA. 


the  world.  It  is  the  Christian’s  responsi- 
bility to  listen  to  the  world  as  much  as  to 
speak  to  it.  For  about  seven  years,  Dr. 
Webber  has  lived  with  his  family  in  East 
Harlem,  New  York  City,  where  he  has 
shared  in  what  is  known  as  the  East  Harlem 
experiment. 

This  is  really  a disturbing  book.  It  chal- 
lenges one  to  think,  and  to  think  seriously. 
It  brings  our  church  forms  and  patterns 
under  judgment.  It  challenges  to  involve- 
ment with  the  world  in  its  problems.  Fre- 
quently throughout  the  book  the  author 
makes  reference  to  the  mission  of  the 
church  being  that  of  making  and  keeping 
man  truly  human.  Again  and  again  the 
necessity  of  incarnation  is  stressed. 

The  Congregation  in  Mission  is  not 
merely  another  book  to  be  added  to  the 
many  already  published  on  the  need  and 
method  of  spiritual  renewal.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  renewal  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
church.  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is  a 
presentation  of  concrete  suggestions  for 
new  structures  within  the  church.  This 
book  should  be  read  by  every  pastor  and 
by  every  active  worker  in  city  churches. 
With  the  rapid  development  of  urbaniza- 
tion, this  book  demands  top  priority  read- 
ing by  all  persons  concerned  with  the 
church’s  mission.— Howard  J.  Zehr. 

Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many,  by  Rudy 
Wiebe;  Eerdman;  1964;  239  pp.;  cloth, 
$3.95;  paper,  $1.95. 

This  well-written  novel  by  a Mennonite 
expresses  the  growing  pains,  the  inner  con- 
flicts, and  the  turmoils  of  mind  which  were 
experienced  during  the  author’s  boyhood, 
having  lived  in  a closed  Mennonite  com- 
munity. In  a novel  the  author  is  allowed 
freedom  to  use  his  own  imagination  and  to 
express  his  own  insights  into  human  nature. 
This  author  does  this  very  well,  so  that  the 
book  is  both  stimulating  and  enlightening 
to  the  reader. 

As  one  reads  this  book,  he  thinks  that  he 
is  growing  up  with  the  leading  character, 
Thom,  who  reached  his  manhood  during 
World  War  II.  The  inner  struggles  which 
Thom  experienced  are  so  very  clearly  pre- 
sented that  everyone  can  see  that  the  posi- 
tion of  a conscientious  objector  must  have 
a deeper  basis  than  simply  to  say  we  are 
following  the  traditions  of  our  fathers.  This 
does  not  satisfy  the  searchings  of  an  intelli- 
gent youth.  The  basis  for  his  position  on 
peace  must  be  found  in  the  Bible,  the  Word 
of  God. 

As  character  after  character  is  brought 
before  the  reader  upon  his  own  mental 
screen,  he  can  see  himself,  members  of  his 
own  family,  church  leaders,  and  others  as 
they  live,  either  showing  the  life  in  the 
Spirit  or  their  own  carnal  nature. 

Deacon  Block  is  pictured  as  a man  of 
wisdom,  a man  with  a deep  sense  of  loyalty 
to  his  church,  a man  who  is  interested  in 
providing  a good  atmosphere  for  his  own 
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children  and  other  youth.  He  is  also  pic- 
tured as  the  most  successful  businessman 
in  the  whole  community,  a man  who  can 
do  everything.  His  position  in  the  church 
is  one  of  being  the  dictator  who  has  the 
final  word  on  every  question.  But  under- 
neath, Deacon  Block  has  many  personal, 
spiritual  failures  which  he  has  covered  from 
human  view. 

These  people  who  lived  on  the  western 
plains  of  Saskatchewan  in  1944  had  many 
serious  problems  within  their  own  brother- 
hood. The  chief  problem  is  one  which 
affects  many  Mennonite  churches  and  com- 
munities. This  is  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er people  from  the  outside  world  could  be 
accepted  as  members  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  question  of  receiving  people  of  other 
races  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  with 
all  of  its  difficulties  is  pictured  in  the  atti- 
tude of  these  people  toward  their  Indian 
neighbors.  Even  though  their  children  at- 
tended the  same  public  school  as  the  Indian 
children,  these  Indian  children  could  not 
be  evangelized  nor  could  they  find  a place 
of  fellowship  in  the  church  because  they 
were  uncultured  and  different! 

This  book  is  good  reading  for  every 
member  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  A read- 
er must  search  his  own  life  to  see  what  kind 
of  image  he  presents  to  others.  A church 
will  be  led  to  search  her  own  position,  atti- 
tudes toward  others,  the  manner  in  which 
the  discipline  of  the  church  is  maintained, 
and  the  total  life  and  expression  of  faith 
within  the  brotherhood  will  fall  under  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  the  reader. 

This  reviewer  would  recommend  this 
book  to  all  for  reading  and  study. 

—John  E.  Lapp. 


Why  Look  Only  at 
the  Waves? 

By  A.  M.  Moyer 

Peter  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  water  to- 
ward their  boat  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He 
wanted  to  meet  Him.  Peter  was  successful 
and  did  what  was  humanly  impossible  to 
do— walk  on  the  water— only  as  long  as  he 
did  not  look  at  the  waves.  But  then,  he  did 
look  at  the  waves  and  became  afraid.  Peter 
began  to  sink;  he  cried  out,  "Lord,  save 
me.”  Jesus  helped  him  and  saved  him  from 
the  angry  deep,  which  was  overwhelming 
him. 

Mark’s  account  of  this  even  states  that 
when  Jesus  got  into  the  boat  with  them, 
"the  wind  ceased”  (Mark  6:51).  On  an- 
other occasion,  Jesus  amazed  His  disciples 
by  stilling  a storm  with  the  words,  "Peace, 
be  still"  (Mark  4:39) . When  Jesus  comes 
on  the  scene— when  we  invite  Him  into  our 


hearts  and  lives— He  changes  turmoil  into 
peace.  Jesus  will  help  us  in  our  trouble,  if 
we  let  Him,  as  He  helped  Peter  when  he 
called  upon  Him  for  help. 

Read  also  the  precious  promises  found 
in  Jer.  32:17;  Psalm  118:5-7a;  and  Psalm 
89:9. 

In  our  lives  there  may  at  times  be  “wind 
and  waves”  too;  circumstances  which  seem 
impossible  for  us  to  cope  with;  obstacles 
which  seem  impossible  to  surmount  or  over- 
come; situations  which  overwhelm  us;  fears 
too  strong  to  conquer;  problems  too  great 
to  be  solved  by  ourselves.  And  we  will  sure- 
ly lose  heart  and  become  discouraged  and 
"sink”  if  we  look  only  at  them.  We  will  be 
successful  in  overcoming  them  only  as  we 
look  beyond  the  wind  and  leaves  to  Jesus 
Himself.  He  is  always  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  help  us. 

It's  so  easy  to  look  only  at  the  situation 
or  circumstance.  To  do  so,  however,  means 
certain  defeat.  And  we  need  not  be  de- 
feated! We  can  look  to  Christ— Christ,  who 
has  unlimited  power,  and  wisdom,  and  love, 
and  mercy.  By  His  help  we  can  do  what  is 
humanly  impossible  to  do,  what  we  cannot 
do  in  our  own  strength  alone,  as  Peter  did 
when  he  walked  on  the  water. 

What  we  are  enabled  to  do  will  most  like- 
ly be  different  from  Peter’s  accomplishment, 
but,  whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  a miracle. 
Maybe  we  will  be  able  to  love  the  unloving, 
or  unlovable;  or  perhaps  get  along  with 
the  person  who  “rubs  us  the  wrong  way.” 
It  means  that  we  will  be  able  to  love  even 
those  who  may  hate  us. 

The  Bible  tells  us  in  Matt.  4:44  to  love 
our  enemies  and  bless  those  who  curse  us; 
and  in  Rom.  12:21  to  return  good  for  evil. 
This  proves  to  others  that  we  are  truly 
Christian  (not  for  any  self-glorification,  but 
to  draw  others  to  Him) . Should  not  this  be 
one  of  our  main  goals,  as  Christians,  to 
point  others  who  are  in  the  waves  of  sin  or 
despair  to  Christ  too? 

So  why  look  only  at  the  waves?  Look  be- 
yond them  to  Christ! 


Rededicated  to  Service 

By  Lois  Anne  Williams 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  24,  1963,  I sat 
alone  in  my  living  room.  I watched, 
stunned  and  sorrowful,  as  the  tragic  events 
of  the  day  passed  before  me  on  the  tele- 
vision set.  With  my  family  all  in  bed,  I had 
remained  up  to  watch  the  taped  recordings 
of  the  happenings  of  the  day.  Still  wanting 
to  believe  that  all  of  this  was  not  true,  I 
faced  the  reality  as  I listened  to  the  haunt- 
ingly  beautiful  strains  of  the  Navy  hymn 
and  saw  the  honor  guard  bearing  the  flag- 
draped  casket  into  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol. 

From  within  the  rotunda,  by  way  of  tele- 


vision cameras,  I watched  three  figures  come 
into  view.  At  first  three  pair  of  feet  were 
visible— the  steady  ones  of  the  president’s 
widow  and  the  two  small  pair  of  feet  fol- 
lowing in  their  father’s  path  as  they  had 
tenderly  been  guided  to  do  during  the  few 
short  years  of  their  lives.  Then  I saw  the 
black-gloved  hands  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  each 
one  gently  enfolding  a small  hand  of  the 
children  who  walked  beside  her— those  chil- 
dren whom  she  will  now  be  guiding  to  ma- 
turity without  the  help  of  their  father.  My 
grieving  heart  ached  for  that  family  who 
had  lost  a dear  loved  one,  and  for  a nation 
which  had  lost  a great  and  dedicated 
leader. 

With  tears  streaming  down  my  face,  I 
prayed  to  God.  I asked  for  His  comfort  for 
the  Kennedy  family.  I asked  for  His  guid- 
ance for  President  Johnson  and  the  people 
of  the  nation  he  now  leads.  But  my  prayer 
did  not  stop  there.  I dedicated  my  life 
anew  to  God.  I promised  to  do  everything 
I could  to  make  this  a better  world  in  which 
to  live.  That  may  seem  very  insignificant 
for  an  average  citizen;  but  I realized  that  if 
each  person  would  do  his  best  to  express 
love  and  brotherhood  in  each  situation  he 
encounters,  then  hatred  and  strife  could 
be  eliminated. 

I resolved  not  to  let  the  pursuit  of  mate- 
rial things  come  before  my  desire  to  serve 
God,  my  country,  and  my  fellowmen.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  with  all  of  his  wealth,  did  not 
let  material  things  govern  his  life.  As  a 
servant  of  God,  he  also  gladly  served  his 
country  with  pride  and  dedication  as  its 
highest  leader.  I must  not  do  less.  In  my 
own  small  way  I must  gladly  serve  with 
dedication  when  asked  to  do  so. 

As  a mother,  I can  seek  to  keep  my  home 
a haven  of  love  and  unity.  As  a cub  scout 
den  mother,  I can  help  to  influence  the 
lives  of  some  young  boys.  As  a brownie 
leader,  I can  encourage  small  girls  who  will 
someday  be  the  mothers  in  our  great  land. 
As  a worker  in  church  groups,  I can  further 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  peace,  and  love. 
There  is  no  end  to  what  I can  do  if  I but 
will. 

I vowed  to  live  closer  to  God  than  ever 
before,  drawing  constantly  on  His  help 
which  is  always  available  if  we  will  only 
accept  it.  New  strength  and  power  flow 
into  my  soul  as  I gladly  rise  to  meet  each 
new  challenge.  Added  peace  and  serenity 
quiet  my  heart  as  I meet  the  trials  of  life. 
I know  I’m  a stronger,  more  useful  servant 
of  God  now  because  I am  letting  Him  con- 
trol my  life. 

As  one  of  the  millions  of  shaken  and 
grief-stricken  peoples  of  the  world,  I did 
what  I think  Mr.  Kennedy  would  have 
wanted  each  of  us  to  do.  That  is,  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves,  with  God’s  help,  to  serve  our 
country  and  all  mankind  and  to  work  to- 
ward peace  and  good  will  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  cause  for  which  John  F. 
Kennedy  lived— and  died. 
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*¥  ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


The  Senate  has  cleared  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  would  exempt 
members  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  sect  and 
members  of  certain  other  established  sects 
from  paying  Social  Security  taxes.  Under  its 
provisions  exempted  persons  would  waive 
any  possible  benefit  provided  by  the  federal 
program. 

* * * 

Heifer  Project,  Inc.,  celebrating  its  20th 
anniversary  this  year,  reports  1,100  ship- 
ments of  livestock,  bees,  chicks,  and  even 
rats  (for  laboratory  experiments)  to  76 
countries  during  this  period. 

* » * 

Modest  “memory  books”  will  supplant 
traditional  yearbooks  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Scranton, 
Pa.  William  L.  Donovan,  superintendent  of 
schools,  said  the  decision  of  the  Diocesan 
School  Board  was  based  upon  two  consider- 
ations: 

1.  Officials  felt  high  school  seniors  were 
spending  too  much  time  in  preparing  the 
hefty  and  expensive  publications  and  in 
soliciting  advertisements  needed  to  finance 
them. 

2.  The  board  wished  to  halt  students  from 
“harassing  business  people  for  ads.” 

* * * 

Membership  in  Methodist  churches  in 
Cuba  totals  8,744,  according  to  word  re- 
ceived at  Lakeland,  Fla.,  from  the  annual 
conference  there. 

Dr.  Angel  Fuster,  district  superintendent 
at  Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  said  in  a written  re- 
port that  Cuban  Methodists  had  contribut- 
ed $47,900  in  nine  months  "over  and  above 
regular  payments”  in  support  of  the  church. 
The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  has  approved  autonomy  for  the 
church  in  Cuba  within  the  next  four  years. 
* » » 

A Minnesota  pastor  who  visited  his  native 
Latvia  said  on  his  return  to  Minneapolis 
that  he  was  “ashamed”  that  he  once  at- 
tacked the  World  Council  of  Churches  for 
sponsoring  exchanges  of  visits  by  clergymen 
across  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Rudolfs  Krafts,  pastor  of  Our  Savior’s 
Lutheran  church,  Circle  Pines,  said  he 
found  that  such  visits  give  Christians  in 
countries  like  Latvia  “courage  to  be  more 
faithful.” 

The  Latvians  urged  more  visits  from  the 
outside,  he  noted. 

Pastor  Krafts,  who  fled  Latvia  in  1944 
after  the  communists  took  over  and  came  to 
this  country  as  a displaced  person,  described 
the  clergymen  in  Latvia  as  “real  men  of 
God”  and  said  he  was  "very  much  blessed” 
by  talking  to  them. 

• # * 

A total  of  187  new  mission  fields  were 
entered  in  1963  by  the  three  major  Luther- 
an bodies  in  this  country.  The  total  was 


announced  at  Chicago  at  the  first  of  eight 
regional  study  meetings  arranged  by  the 
Division  of  American  Missions  of  the  Na- 
tional Lutheran  Council. 

New  mission  work  in  1963,  it  was  report- 
ed, was  started  by  the  Missouri  Synod  in  85 
communities  in  37  states;  by  the  LCA  in  56 
communities  in  29  states,  and  by  the  ALC 
in  46  communities  in  24  states. 

In  addition,  the  Missouri  Synod  entered 
six  new  fields  in  Canada,  the  ALC  four, 
and  the  LCA  three.  The  LCA  also  started 
a mission  in  Puerto  Rico. 

* • • 

A priest-editor  asserted  at  Chicago  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  would  not  have  become 
president  if  he  had  received  his  formal  edu- 
cation in  Roman  Catholic  schools  because, 
he  contended,  such  institutions  train  leaders 
for  Catholic  communities  and  not  for  an 
American  pluralistic  society. 

John  M.  Joyce,  editor  of  The  Oklahoma 
Courier,  official  weekly  of  the  Oklahoma 
City-Tulsa  diocese,  maintained  that  Catho- 
lic schools,  instead  of  preparing  men  and 
women  to  be  leaders  in  society,  seem  to 
"divorce”  them  from  society. 

* * • 

A Seventh-day  Adventist  leader  charged 
that  the  current  trend  toward  Protestant 
church  mergers  in  America  is  a threat  to 
the  nation’s  policy  of  church-state  sepa- 
ration. 

Theodore  Carcieh,  Washington,  D.C., 
vice-president  of  the  General  Conference 
of  Seventh-day  Adventists,  told  his  denomi- 
nation’s Religious  Liberty  Association, 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  that  the 
"increasing  number  of  church  mergers  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  monolithic  Prot- 
estant structures  which  will  in  time  make 
demands  upon  government  to  sustain  Prot- 
estant institutions  and  traditions.” 

He  warned  the  association’s  quadrennial 
convention  that  “if  the  American  govern- 
ment were  to  heed  the  advice  and  directives 
of  church  councils  regarding  all  social, 
economic,  and  racial  problems,  there  would 
be  just  as  much  ecclesiastical  control  over 
government  today  as  there  was  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  only  difference  would  be 
that  it  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestant  hierarchy  rather  than  under 
Catholic  domination. 

• • • 

What  would  the  headlines  say  if  a great 
disaster  struck  an  American  city  someday, 
killing  46,600  persons  and  injuring  1.6  mil- 
lion? Yet  this  was  the  highway  toll  in  1963. 
Should  not  those  responsible  for  these 


tragedies  be  brought  to  judgment?  Safety 
engineers  estimate  that  this  total  could  be 
cut  from  50  to  60  per  cent  if  their  recom- 
mendations for  safety  were  followed.  Ac- 
tually, important  gains  would  be  made  if 
only  the  advertising  eliminated  emphasis 
on  horsepower,  fast  get-away,  and  high 
speed  which  cause  irresponsible  and  youth- 
ful drivers  to  run  amuck.— Between  the 
Lines. 

# # # 

Dr.  Alan  Walker,  director  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Mission  in  Australia,  said  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  that  Christianity  will  face 
a battle  for  survival  during  the  next  50 
years,  and  predicted  its  defeat  unless  it  can 
provide  answers  to  modern  social  problems. 

During  a three-day  “Mission  to  Mid- 
America”  the  evangelist  said  the  church’s 
failure  to  develop  an  adequate  social  con- 
science is  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  “Chris- 
tianity is  not  advancing  today.” 

• * * 

Despite  opposition  from  a minister  who 
said  he  had  been  on  minimum  salary  for 
six  years  and  wasn’t  suffering,  the  United 
Church  of  Canada’s  21st  General  Council 
approved  an  increase  of  $150  a year  for 
two  years. 

The  minimum  stipend  now  for  ordained 
men  is  $4,100.  It  will  be  raised  to  $4,250  in 
1965  and  to  $4,400  in  1966.  With  it  comes  a 
free  furnished  manse,  free  telephone,  and 
the  cost  of  heating  the  manse,  over  $200  a 
year. 

• * * 

Luci  Baines  Johnson,  the  President’s 
younger  daughter,  has  assured  her  closest 
friend  that  she  will  attend  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, a Roman  Catholic  school,  in  1965. 

* « * 

A surprising  turn  away  from  violence  is 
in  evidence  throughout  both  North  and 
South  since  the  Civil  Rights  Law  was 
passed.  This  despite  the  knowledge  that 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  White  Citizens’ 
Council,  and  other  white  supremacy  groups 
are  increasingly  active.  An  AP  survey  re- 
veals a miracle  of  changed  attitudes  and 
actions  in  countless  communities  where  ten- 
sions were  fiery  hot  only  a few  weeks  ago. 
Since  violence  gets  the  headlines,  many  are 
not  aware  of  these  more  hopeful  trends.— 
Between  the  Lines. 

• # # 

One  thousand  German  Baptist  women— 
the  denomination  has  54,000  members— 
have  pledged  themselves  to  miss  one  meal  a 
week  for  the  next  three  years  and  to  give 
the  cost  of  the  meal  to  missions. 
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Sent  into  a world 
Broken  with  strife 
With  a message  to  share 
Of  wholeness  and  life. 
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The  World  to  Which 
We  Are  Sent 


By  C.  A.  Heaton 

When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Gospel  writers  wanted  to  tell 
us  about  the  world  to  which  we  are  sent,  they  did  not  gather  up  massive 
sociological  and  psychological  statistics  and  run  them  through  com- 
puter machines. 

They  did  not  publish  charts  and  tables  to  show  what  the  world 
was  like.  In  the  Gospel  we  see  what  the  world  is  like;  in  individuals, 
and  in  small  groups  and  in  the  awful  predicament  of  mankind  living 
in  the  first  century.  Jesus  with  His  apostles  went  from  place  to  place; 
lived  and  dwelt  among  men.  They  discovered  what  the  world  was  like 
by  living  in  the  midst  of  the  world  and  by  sharing  its  problems.  Jesus 
saw  both  the  individuals  and  their  problems  and  He  saw  the  power 
structures  in  which  they  were  entangled. 

The  Work  of  Christ 

Review  how  Jesus  describes  the  world  to  which  He  was  sent  and 
for  whom  the  Gospel  is  given.  He  saw  Jerusalem  and  He  wept.  He 
cried  out,  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  . . . how  often  I would  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
and  ye  would  not.”  If  you  and  I would  be  effective  Christian  educators, 
we  must  have  such  a personal  involvement  and  understanding  of  the 
world  that  we  too  weep. 

The  world  is  people— humanity,  and  includes  all  of  those  who  are 
created  in  the  image  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  world  is  the  sum 
total  of  mankind  for  whom  Jesus  Christ  died. 

When  we  really  look  at  ourselves  in  the  world,  sometimes  we  are 
amused.  What  is  the  world  Jesus  saw?  He  saw  man  trying  to  save 
himself,  man  in  his  pride  somehow  thinking  that  he  could  build  a 
ladder  up  to  heaven.  He  saw  good,  presumptuous  men  trying  to  build 
their  own  structure  of  salvation. 

Jesus  met  Nicodemus.  Nicodemus  thought  he  had  kept  the  laws 
and  the  commandments  but  Jesus  said,  “You  must  be  bom  again.” 
No  matter  how  high  you  have  come  in  the  religious  traditions  you  have 
been  taught,  you  must  be  born  again.  (Continued  on  page  932) 
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The  24th  annual  ministerial  meeting  of 
the  Franconia  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Franconia  Nov.  16,  17.  The  theme  is 
"Meeting  Current  Needs.”  Arthur  Kolb, 
Morris,  Pa.,  will  have  the  devotional  medi- 
tation. J.  C.  Wenger,  Princeton,  N.J.,  and 
Clayton  Keener,  Refton,  Pa.,  will  be  speak- 
ing each  session.  Mrs.  Clayton  Keener  will 
have  meetings  for  the  women  each  after- 
noon. 

Boyd  Nelson,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Central, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  a.m.  and  p.m.; 
Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Nov.  15,  a.m. 
and  p.m. 

Richard  Benner,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Cuba, 
Grabill,  Ind.,  Nov.  8,  p.m. 

Urie  A.  Bender,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  quarter- 
ly mission  meeting,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Nov.  15. 

Daniel  Zehr,  Nairn,  Ont.,  missionary  day 
speaker  at  Poole,  Ont.,  Nov.  8. 

Annual  Bible  Conference,  Maple  Grove, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  22.  Instructors  are 
Melville  Nafziger,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
J.  Otis  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Ministerial  Bible  Conference,  sponsored 
by  the  Ontario  and  Western  Ontario  Con- 
ferences, at  Biehn,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Oct.  22,  23. 

York  County  Ontario  Bible  Conference, 

Dec.  2,  3,  4,  with  C.  K.  Lehman,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  Herbert  Schultz,  Poole, 
Ont.,  speakers. 

Missions  Conference  at  Marlboro,  Ohio, 
Nov.  11-15.  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  as  speaker. 

Eastern  Ohio  Ministers’  meeting,  Nov. 
1 1 , at  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

Fall  Missionary  and  Harvest  Home  meet- 
ing, Nov.  14,  15,  at  Zion,  Birdsboro,  Pa., 
with  Elam  Stauffer,  Tanganyika,  Africa,  as 
speaker. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Hesston,  Kans.,  Nov.  1,  a.m.;  at  First 
Mennonite,  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  Nov.  10-15; 
at  First  Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
26-29. 

S.  J.  Hostetler,  Ghana,  at  Forks,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  a.m.,  and  p.m.;  Sci- 
ence Ridge,  Sterling,  111.,  Nov.  6,  7,  8; 
West  Sterling,  Sterling,  III.,  Nov.  8,  p.m.; 
Trissels,  Broadway,  Va.,  Nov.  14,  15;  Shore, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  Nov.  22,  a.m.,  and  p.m.; 
Milan  Center,  New  Haven,  Ind.,  Dec.  5. 

The  1965  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
date  books  which  were  recently  mailed  to 
ordained  men  and  other  church  officials 
incorrectly  list  the  Publishing  House  phone 
number  as  TU  7-5800.  The  correct  num- 
ber is  TU  7-8500. 

Bro.  Elam  Glick,  who  has  been  serving 
in  voluntary  service  for  the  Conservative 
Mission  Board  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  has 
had  to  return  to  his  home  at  Belleville, 


Pa.,  to  recover  from  a severe  attack  of 
hepatitis. 

The  Christian  Writers’  Fellowship  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  plans  to  meet  at  the  home 
of  Harold  Shenk,  Refton,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1:30 
p.m.  Persons  are  welcome  with  or  without 
manuscript. 

Paul  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege, attended  the  inauguration  of  D.  Ray 
Hostetter,  president  of  Messiah  College, 
Grantham,  Pa.,  Oct.  24. 

Correction:  Howard  J.  Zehr,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  in  meetings  between  the  Pleasant 
Valley  and  Crystal  Springs  churches  in 
Kansas,  Nov.  8-15,  instead  of  dates  previ- 
ously announced. 

E.  M.  Yost,  Denver,  Colo.,  at  North 
Scottdale,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Oct.  25. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Arlington, 
Mass.,  as  Reformation  Day  speaker,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  Oct.  25. 

Roy  Kreider,  Israel,  at  North  Goshen, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  1;  at  Nappanee,  Ind., 
Nov.  8;  Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Nov. 
14,  15. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  are 
Paul  Erb,  president;  Paul  M.  Lederach, 
president-elect;  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  vice- 
president;  Forrest  Kanagy,  secretary;  Mel- 
vin H.  Lauver,  treasurer;  Winston  Weaver, 
financial  agent;  and  John  M.  Drescher, 
sixth  member. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Ivins  Steinhauer,  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  at 
Pleasant  View,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov. 
1-10.  C.  M.  Helmick,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr., 
at  Cairo,  Nebr.,  Nov.  1-8.  Norman  Bechtel, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  at  Blainesport,  Reinholds, 
Pa.,  Nov.  14-22.  William  R.  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Benton,  Ind.,  Nov.  1-8. 
James  Detweiler,  Manson,  Iowa,  at  Alpha, 
Minn.,  beginning  Nov.  15. 

Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Spring- 
field,  Holland,  Ohio,  Nov.  4-8.  Marlin 
Burkholder,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  at  Williamson, 
Pa.,  beginning  Oct.  25.  Wilmer  Eby, 
Sheridan,  Pa.,  at  Stony  Brook,  York,  Pa., 
Oct.  29  to  Nov.  7.  Wayne  King,  East 
Peoria,  111.,  at  Bloomington,  111.,  Nov.  8-15. 

Nelson  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Landis- 
ville,  Pa.,  Oct.  21  to  Nov.  1.  J.  Clair  Hol- 
linger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6.  Andrew  Hartzler, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  Nov.  1-8. 

Calendar 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

Allegheny,  Belleville  district:  Maple  Grove.  Nov. 

6,  7 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  IS.  14. 
Indiana-Michigan  Winter  Ministers'  meeting,  Bon- 
neyville  Mennonite  Chapel,  Route  2,  Bristol,  Ind., 
Dec.  1,  2. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 
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/ EDITORIAL 

Good  News — 64 
hi 


What  are  district  mission  leaders 
thinking  at  Missions  Week,  1964?  The 
district  imprints  of  Missions  Week 
folder  carry  significant  concern  for  our 
witness  as  Christians.  Most  Gospei. 
Herald  readers  have  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  mission  leaders  from  oth- 
er conferences.  May  I share  some  nug- 
gets gleaned  as  the  Missions  Week 
folder  went  past  on  the  way  to  press? 

To  South  Pacific  members,  LeRoy 
Bechler  writes,  “God’s  love  is  redemp- 
tive. The  total  ministry  and  life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  redemptive.  ‘He  came 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.’ 
His  redemptive  work  at  the  cross  and 
His  resurrection  brought  to  a climax 
the  mission  of  His  coming.  This  same 
mission  is  continued  by  His  followers.” 

“News,  both  good  and  bad,  is  big 
business  for  many  people,”  says  Earl 
Buckwalter  (South  Central).  “Much 
bigger  business  is  the  Good  News  given 
to  Christendom,  the  church,  our  confer- 
ence, my  congregation,  or  me  (one  per- 
son) to  share.  As  it  is  used,  shared  or 
given,  it  increases,  multiplies,  and  min- 
isters to  the  world’s  needs.  Good  news 
. . . cannot  be  kept.” 

Ohioans  will  read  Rollin  Hostetler 
saying,  “The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  that  will  ever  be  en- 
trusted to  us.”  . . My  stewardship  of 
the  Gospel  starts  when  I receive  it,” 
Mark  Peachey  told  Conservative  mem- 
bers. 

“I  thank  God,”  Rufus  Jutzi  tells 
Ontario  members,  “that  I was  raised 
in  a church  atmosphere  of  mission- 
consciousness. I thank  God  that  the 
mission  concern  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  been  accelerated  many 
times  over  since  World  War  II.  The 
‘lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the 
fields'  of  Jesus  is  finding  fulfillment. 

“A  quick  glance  at  the  population  of 
the  world  (over  three  billion)  brings 


new  awareness  of  the  enormity  of  the 
task.  All  these  people  are  potential  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  We  need  to  pray  again, 
‘Lord, . . . grant  to  thy  servants  to  speak 
out  thy  word  with  all  boldness,  while 
thou  stretchest  out  thy  hand  to  heal  and 
signs  and  wonders  are  performed 
through  the  name  of  thy  Holy  Servant 
Jesus.” 

Others  saw  other  personal  implica- 
tions. Elam  Glick  (Allegheny)  writes, 
“ (Our)  stewardship  at  home  calls  for 
renewed  commitment  and  dedication  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  calls  for  a new 
realization  of  who  we  are  and  what  our 
purpose  is  in  today’s  world.” 

“ ‘A  lesson  is  not  taught  until  it  is 
lived.’  Until  each  of  us  . . . becomes  a 
living  steward  of  the  Gospel,  there  are 
still  lessons  to  be  learned,”  Norman 
Lind  (Pacific  Coast)  justifies  our  much 
talk  about  stewardship. 

“The  Gospel  of  which  we  are  stew- 
ards is  worthy  of  all  our  energy,”  he 
continues.  “We  should  make  100  per- 
cent use  of  every  available  resource, 
involving  our  total  person  and  every 
possession.” 

Paul  Showalter  (Alberta-Saskatche- 
wan)  observes  that  “Many  Christians 
are  glad  to  share  in  the  Gospel  without 
being  willing  to  share  the  Gospel.  Like 
company,  they  eat  without  feeling  the 
responsibility  of  doing  dishes.” 

At  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
Jacob  Clemens  (Franconia)  observed 
the  same  thing.  “Our  financial  needs 
(as  mission  boards)  are  met  more  easily 
than  our  needs  for  either  abilities  or 
time.  We  have  found  it  easier  to  give 
money  for  missions  than  to  give  our- 
selves.” 

On  the  other  hand,  “Missions  Week 
is  a good  time  to  evaluate  our  giving 
during  the  year,”  Fred  Gingerich  (Iowa- 
Nebraska)  says.  “Has  our  giving  as  a 
family,  or  mine  as  a wage  earner,  really 
been  proportionate  to  what  I earned 


and  spent  on  myself  or  kept?  Have  I 
given  at  least  a tenth  or  more  of  my 
income?  The  Missions  Week  offering 
is  an  excellent  time  to  be  good  stewards 
of  the  Gospel  by  giving  gladly,  in  a 
large  way,  to  the  cause  of  missions  in 
our  church.” 

Paul  H.  Martin  (Rocky  Mountain), 
points  out  that  “We  reach  our  goals 
(for  finances)  most  nearly  when  most  or 
all  of  our  members  express  their  finan- 
cial stewardship  in  faithful  propor- 
tionate giving  according  to  carefully 
planned  congregational  budgeting.” 

“We  first  use  what  we  need  for  per- 
sonal and  family  provisions,”  Roy  Kiser 
(Virginia)  suggests.  “Our  household  is 
then  called  to  the  sacrificial  task  of 
using  our  skills  and  time,  the  balance  of 
our  wealth,  to  somehow  get  the  Gospel 
to  the  world’s  population.  ...  A few 
of  us  are  living  this  way,  but  most  of  us 
have  been  existing  rather  selfishly,  giv- 
ing only  a little  of  ourselves  and  a few 
occasional  coins  for  our  major  task. 
‘Lord,  Lord’  is  our  address  to  God.  But 
is  He  really  in  control  of  our  total 
being?” 

Alvin  N.  Roth  (Western  Ontario) 
sees  some  implications  for  congrega- 
tions. “Our  larger  churches  might  do 
well  to  consider  their  stewardship  of 
the  Gospel  in  relation  to  people  in  their 
fellowship  with  potential  talent,  un- 
used and  therefore  shriveling  up.  In- 
deed, if  we  don’t  use  the  ‘gifts’  we  have, 
they  shall  be  taken  away  from  us. 

“It  is  easy  for  people  to  burn  up  a lot 
of  energy  with  anxiety  and  hostility  in 
larger  congregations.  In  starting  an- 
other congregation,  properly  located, 
more  people  would  have  a chance  to 
become  involved  in  the  program  of  the 
church,  thus  using  their  energy  redemp- 
tively  rather  than  wasting  it.” 

Richard  Yordy  (Illinois)  suggests 
some  guidelines  for  mission  boards. 
“Our  mission  boards  not  only  provide 
subsidy,  but  also  help  to  outline  strate- 
gy and  establish  priorities.  They  con- 
tinue to  study  methods  of  church  build- 
ing to  improve  our  effectiveness  in 
Christian  witness.  . . . They  seek  to 
maintain  close  relationship  with  new 
congregations  and  their  pastors.” 

Of  course  these  leaders  also  said 
many  other  things,  but  perhaps  the  best 
(Continued  on  page  935) 
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Is  the  world  really  different  today? 

What  kind  of  world  do  we  live  in? 

The  World  to  Which  We  Are  Sent 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


Jesus  met  the  rich  young  ruler,  a man 
who  had  many  possessions  and,  no  doubt, 
had  kept  the  commandments  and  was  proud 
of  his  righteousness.  Jesus  said,  "Go  thy 
way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,”  because  that  man  was  self-cen- 
tered and  self-contained  but  his  self-salva- 
tion would  not  work. 

Jesus  also  saw  some  that  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  sinners.  He  saw 
little,  short  Zacchaeus,  sort  of  a Jimmy 
Hoffa  of  the  day  I suppose,  who  lived  in 
wealth  off  a poor  man’s  meager  means.  And 
Jesus  loved  Zacchaeus.  He  didn’t  hate,  He 
didn’t  condemn,  He  didn’t  judge,  He  didn’t 
advise,  He  didn’t  turn  away.  He  loved  and 
cared  for  Zacchaeus,  who  was  trapped  in 
his  own  machinations.  Jesus  went  to  Zac- 
chaeus’ house  and  there  gave  him  the 
Gospel. 

Jesus  also  went  to  the  temple.  He  saw  the 
religious  isolationist— the  one  who  thought 
by  drawing  his  skirts  around  him  and  keep- 
ing himself  unspotted  from  everything 
that’s  in  the  world  that  somehow  he  could 
have  a special  place  of  favor  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  proud  Pharisee  prayed  to  God, 
“I  thank  thee,  that  I am  not  as  other  men 
are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even 
as  this  publican.  I fast  twice  in  the  week. 
I give  tithes  of  all  that  I possess.”  And  then 
Jesus  described  the  publican  who  beat  upon 
hjs  breast  and  said,  “God  be  merciful  to  me 
a sinner.”  Then  Jesus  said,  “This  man  went 
down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the 
other.” 

The  world  to  which  Jesus  was  sent  and 
the  world  to  which  we  are  sent  is  a world 
where  pride  and  even  religious  isolationism 
leaves  men  empty,  lost,  and  helpless.  Jesus 
was  there  one  day  when  they  brought  a 
woman  who  was  taken  in  adultery.  Even 
then  Jesus  didn’t  turn  away  from  her  nor 
did  He  condemn  her.  He  condemned  the 
accusers.  Somehow  we  are  all  involved  in 
the  sin  and  iniquity  of  the  world.  Jesus  said, 
“He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a stone.”  And  to  the  woman,  “Go, 
and  sin  no  more.”  Jesus  knew  about  this 
kind  of  world  of  adultery,  sin,  and  unclean- 
ness where  people  had  been  utterly  unable 
to  find  the  deeper  satisfactions  of  life. 

Even  those  who  heard  Him  teach  were 
sometimes  confused  about  the  nature  of 
His  message.  Peter,  the  leader  of  the  disci- 
ples in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  drew  a 
dagger  and  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Lord  by  bloodshed.  But  Jesus  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  by  a warfare  of  flesh  and  blood 


that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  coming  in.  Jesus 
knew  the  hatred,  the  violence,  the  bitter- 
ness, even  among  His  own  disciples. 

There  were  power  structures  too.  Jesus 
knew  the  power  structure  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
He  knew  the  power  structure  of  Pilate  and 
the  Roman  government  in  His  day  and 
again  Jesus  entered  into  relationship  and 
cared. 

The  World  of  Today 

Now  that  is  all  past.  That  is  the  first  cen- 
tury world.  What  does  that  have  to  do  with 
the  world  to  which  you  and  I are  sent?  May 
I remind  you  that  if  you  want  to  know  the 
world  and  weep  over  the  world,  you  will 
have  to  look  at  it  as  Jesus  did. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel.  I can 
cry  over  the  nations  of  the  world  in  hunger 
and  in  want  with  the  ravages  of  war  and 
fear.  I saw  the  bombed-out  places  of  the 
ancient  relics  of  war  and  the  modern  relics 
of  war  in  Europe  and  the  East.  I sat  in  the 
coffee  house  in  Munich,  Germany,  with  the 
young  postwar  college  crowd  who  want  to 
forget  the  nightmare  of  Hitler  and  the  sec- 
ond world  war. 

Yet  so  many  of  them  are  bent  on  worldly 
success,  so  proud  of  modern  technological 
advance  and  intellectual  sophistry  and 
many  so  devoid  of  spiritual  understanding. 
My  heart  cries  out  for  the  university  world. 
I crossed  the  bombed  gate  from  Jordan  into 
Israel  in  the  Holy  Land  where  the  battle 
between  Ishmael  and  Isaac  still  goes  on. 
There  we  must  travel  alone  because  the 
people  on  the  one  side  can’t  even  get  near 
the  people  on  the  other  side.  This  is  the 
world  for  whom  Christ  died. 

I have  seen  the  starvation  in  India  when 
so  many  hands  and  voices  were  clammoring 
for  the  nickel  in  my  pocket  that  I felt  as  if 
I were  in  a sea  with  no  way  to  save  the  peo- 
ple around  me. 

I have  seen  the  renewal  of  Buddhism  in 
Burma.  A couple  years  ago  I was  in  Ran- 
goon and  visited  the  Buddhist  Seminary. 
There  I saw  a beautiful  library  and  I asked 
how  they,  in  this  poor  land,  could  afford 
such  a beautiful  library.  I found  out  it  was 
built  with  Ford  Foundation  money. 

Why  did  American  Ford  Foundation 
build  a Buddhist  library  in  Burma?  Be- 
cause the  Ford  Foundation  felt  this  was  a 
way  of  stemming  the  tide  of  communism. 
However  true  this  is,  it  is  a tragic  way  to 
stem  communism  by  building  up  Buddhism 
instead  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Buddhism  doesn’t  answer  the  deepest 


needs  of  men,  nor  of  Burma,  nor  of  the 
East.  I have  seen  the  sweatshops  of  Bang- 
kok, Thailand,  where  some  of  the  finest  silk 
is  made.  Women  work  there  from  sunup  to 
sundown  for  about  18  cents  a day.  I have 
been  in  the  old  city  of  Hong  Kong,  slums 
worse  than  Harlem;  among  the  stench, 
disease  and  fear.  This  is  the  world  Christ 
cares  about.  This  is  the  world  Christ  died 
for.  This  is  the  world  we  are  sent  to. 

The  world  you  and  I are  to  reach  widi 
the  Gospel  is  really  not  so  much  better  nor 
so  much  different  from  these  scenes.  We 
are  living  in  a world  that  still  has  spiritual 
pride.  We  still  somehow  think  man  is  go- 
ing to  save  himself;  that  somehow  techno- 
logical improvement  will  do  it,  or  educa- 
tion, or  a negation  of  God’s  salvation. 

On  April  22,  the  opening  day  of  the 
World’s  Fair,  I happened  to  be  in  New 
York  City.  The  fair  was  spectacular  and 
exciting  the  first  day  and  I saw  the  monu- 
ments to  men’s  technological  advance.  Mag- 
nificent exhibits  of  science  and  industry  of 
many  countries  were  there.  How  proud! 
How  futuristic!  How  glorious  were  some  of 
these  exhibits  and  the  claims  made  for 
them. 

I was  reminded  a little  bit  of  a parody  I 
had  seen  some  time  ago  of  a modern  tech- 
nological American’s  version  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm: 

“Science  is  my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want. 
It  maketh  me  lie  down  on  Beautyrest  mat- 
tresses. It  leadeth  me  beside  the  overflowing 
waters  and  services  of  the  utilities  company. 
It  restoreth  my  vigor  with  vitamins.  It 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  expedient  right- 
eousness for  phychiatry’s  name  sake.  It 
prepareth  a table  before  me  from  the  frozen 
food  locker  in  the  presence  of  unexpected 
guests.  It  covereth  my  head  with  Solar- 
heated  housing.  My  cup  of  leisure  time 
runneth  over.  Thanks  to  technology  and 
automation.  Yea,  though  I walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will 
fear  no  evil:  for  penicillin,  sulphur,  and 
medical  skill  are  with  me.  The  psychologists 
and  the  psychiatrists,  they  comfort  me.  Sure- 
ly goodness  and  mercykilling  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life  and  I shall  dwell 
in  the  waterproof  Sleep  of  peace  burial 
vault  forever.”  Unfortunately,  the  world 
in  which  we  are  living  is  putting  its  faith, 
its  stock,  its  hope  in  just  these  kinds  of 
values. 

These  values  I saw  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
but  I saw  a contrast.  I thought  I was  in  a 
police  state  because  at  no  time  was  I out  of 
the  sight  of  less  than  10  or  12  policemen. 
The  great  racial  revolution  is  going  on.  Ap- 
parently science  and  modern  industry  are 
not  able  to  solve  the  inner-heart  need  of 
men. 

The  third  thing  I saw  at  the  fair  was  the 
emphasis  of  religion.  Of  course,  there  was 
a great  Catholic  exhibit  and  the  Mormons 
have  a beautiful  temple.  I went  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  941) 
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Nurture 

Lookout 

No  Blueprint 


Harry  Y.  Shetler  tells  the  story  of  the 
gentleman  who  met  an  old  friend  after 
many  years.  “How  is  your  wife?”  he  asked. 

"Oh,  didn’t  you  know.  She  went  to 
heaven,”  came  the  reply. 

“I’m  sorry,”  was  the  gentleman’s  response, 
but  that  didn’t  sound  right.  So  he  said, 
“I’m  glad,”  which  could  have  been  taken 
wrongly  too.  So,  heroically,  he  tried  once 
more,  “I'm  surprised,”  he  said. 

It  is  not  always  clear  what  the  proper 
response  should  be  when  a new  awareness 
comes.  Take  the  "teaching  for  mission” 
concepts  which  have  been  coming  through 
to  people  in  our  congregations  in  various 
ways  during  the  past  several  months.  Some 
people  respond  by  saying,  “I  agree,  we  must 
teach  for  mission.  This  thing  makes  sense. 
We  must  teach  so  Christians  can  be  helped 
with  the  issues  they  face  in  their  witness  to 
and  in  the  world.  But  how  do  we  do  it? 
Please  tell  us.” 

Others  respond  even  more  insistently, 
“We  will  continue  teaching  in  the  old  way” 
they  say,  “until  Christian  educators  in  the 
church  give  us  a blueprint  for  the  new.” 

To  wait  is  precisely  what  dare  not  be 
done.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  likely  to  lose 
our  vision  if  we  do  not  act  on  the  basis  of 
new  light  which  has  come  to  us.  We  must 
walk  forward  in  the  light  that  has  come 
—even  if  we  are  plagued  by  numerous 
shadows.  Jesus  had  much  to  say  about  this. 
John  12:85,  36*  is  only  one  example,  “Go 
on  your  way  while  you  have  the  light,  so 
that  darkness  may  not  overtake  you.  . . . 
While  you  have  the  light,  trust  to  the  light, 
that  you  may  become  men  of  light.” 

In  the  second  place  there  is  no  one  from 
a central  church  office  who  can  give  a use- 
ful blueprint  of  how  teaching  for  mission 
should  express  itself  in  your  congregation 
or  in  your  Sunday-school  class.  Only  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  do  that. 

The  difficulty  for  most  of  us  is  that  we  do 
not  trust  ourselves  to  go  out  like  Abraham 
did— not  knowing  where.  We  want  a map. 
We  want  a compass.  We  quickly  ask, 
“Where  will  it  lead?”  Abraham’s  name  is 
listed  among  the  faithful  in  Hebrews  11 
clearly  because  he  “obeyed  the  call  . . . 
without  knowing  where  he  was  to  go” 
(11:8)  .*  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  this  kind 
of  response  in  our  own  contexts  as  totally 
irresponsible. 

There  is  a third  reason  why  the  blue- 
prints for  new  nurture  methods  are  not 
forthcoming.  This  is  because  the  whole 
teaching  for  mission  posture  is  new— both 
in  our  denomination  and  in  others.  We 


are  not  alone  as  we  seek,  but  happily,  nor 
are  we  late. 

Collin  Williams  points  out  correctly  that 
when  people  asked  Jesus  a how-do-you-do-it 
question.  He  answered  with  a parable. 
What  we  need  now  across  the  church  are 
the  stories,  the  parables,  of  how  teaching 
for  mission  is  being  done  in  specific  situa- 
tions. These  parables  should  not  then  be 
used  as  blueprints  to  follow  but  rather  as 
pointers  beyond  themselves  of  how  the  new 
posture  in  Christian  education  might  work. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 

‘The  New  English  Bible  © The  Delegates  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  1961. 

A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

“This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I have  loved  you”  (John 
15:12). 

Creator  of  the  universe, 

And  all  that  is  therein, 

Help  everyone  to  love  Thee, 

Oh,  keep  hearts  free  from  sin! 

So  prone  are  we  to  live  for  self— 
Forgetting  one  another— 

Help  every  Christian— everywhere— 

To  serve  as  would  a brother! 

Flora  E.  Breck. 


Our  Readers  Say — 

The  conditions  that  exist  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  as  Glenn  Asquith  described  them 
in  his  article,  “School  Ahead— Danger?”  (Aug. 
25  issue),  are  all  too  true.  But  the  Christian 
youth  who  has  grown  up  in  a practical,  Bibli- 
cal home  will  find  that  kind  of  conduct  repul- 
sive and  will  not  be  led  into  those  things  very 
readily.  There  is,  however,  a far  graver  danger 
facing  Christian  youth  in  college  and  the  uni- 
versity that  the  writer  did  not  touch  upon— 
that  of  undermining  his  faith  in  a personal 
God  and  in  His  Son  as  He  is  revealed  in  the 
Bible. 

We  live  in  a secular  age,  in  which  man  glori- 
fies man  and  his  power  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. There  is  no  room  for  a personal  God 
in  this  atmosphere.  The  basic  philosophy  in 
education  militates  against  the  spiritual  life. 
Psychology  and  the  various  other  sciences  are 
presented  from  a this-worldly  view,  and  infer 
that  no  person  who  is  “enlightened”  would 
cling  to  such  medieval  ideas  as  the  Bible  up- 
holds. 

When  our  Christian  youth  is  continually 
confronted  with  this  way  of  thinking  in  the 
classroom  and  among  his  fellow  students,  that 
great  deceiver,  Satan,  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  The  student  who  lacks  the 
maturity  and  experience  needed  to  take  the 
instruction  he  receives  and  relate  it  to  his  life 
from  a Christian  viewpoint,  will  absorb  this 
philosophy.  Then  what  happens?  He  loses 
that  simple,  basic  faith  in  God.  The  process 
is  so  insidious  that  it  becomes  all  the  more 
lethal.  Cheating,  drinking,  sexual  immorality 
can  be  forgiven  and  one  can  rise  above  it  again; 
but  when  once  one’s  faith  in  God  is  shaken  or 
destroyed,  how  can  he  come  back  to  it? 

(Continued  on  page  942) 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Sertaozinho 


The  Sertaozinho  Mennonite  Church,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  was  begun  as  a missionary  endeavor 
when  Glenn  and  Lois  Musselntan  moved  to  the  city,  population  15,000,  after  their  language  study 
in  1957.  The  first  service  was  held  on  July  4,  1957,  in  a rented  hall,  which  was  then  used  until 
June  17,  1962,  when  the  new  building  was  dedicated. 

The  first  five  converts  were  received  by  water  baptism  in  March,  1958.  Membership  is  now 
60.  Peter  Sawatsky  served  as  pastor  during  the  year’s  furlough  of  the  Musselmans-Sept.  1960 
to  Sept.  1961.  Henry  Lowen  from  the  German  Mennonite  colony  in  Curitiba,  Parana  state, 
served  during  the  three-month  furlough  of  the  Musselmans  in  1964. 

Services  are  also  held  on  two  of  the  surrounding  plantation  farms.  The  group  being  served 
by  the  ministry  of  the  congregation  perhaps  numbers  over  200. 
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Lessons  from  Younger  Churches 

By  John  T.  Seamands 


During  the  past  150  years  or  more  the 
churches  of  the  West  have  been  proclaim- 
ing the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  be- 
nighted peoples  of  the  East.  We  have  been 
sending  our  representatives  and  sharing  our 
resources. 

As  a result,  today  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  planted  in  almost  every  land 
around  the  world.  It  can  be  found  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  on 
the  plains  of  the  Indus  basin.  It  can  be 
found  in  the  sprawling  metropolises  of 
Japan  and  in  the  remote  villages  of  Africa. 
It  can  be  found  on  the  vast  archipelago  of 
Indonesia  and  on  the  scattered  little  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Its  fellowship  includes 
Bataks  from  Sumatra,  Karens  from  Burma, 
Ibans  from  Sarawak,  Chinese  businessmen 
from  Singapore,  students  from  Japan,  farm- 
ers from  Korea,  soldiers  from  Formosa,  out- 
casts from  India,  and  bushmen  from  Africa. 
Its  membership  includes  those  who  were 
formerly  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Muslim,  Con- 
fucianism Shintoist,  or  Animist.  This  is  the 
miracle  of  the  modern  period  of  Christian 
missions. 

But  in  recent  years  a new  phenomenon 
has  taken  place.  The  so-called  younger 
churches  of  the  East  are  now  taking  their 
places  in  the  worldwide  fellowship  of  the 
church  and  are  increasingly  exerting  their 
influence  upon  the  world.  Their  representa- 
tives are  now  sitting  down  at  the  conference 
table  with  our  representatives  as  equal 
“partners  in  obedience,”  and  are  seeking  to 
fulfill  the  great  commission  in  the  still  un- 
evangelized sections  of  the  world.  They 
are  beginning  to  send  forth  their  mission- 
aries and  to  share  their  resources  with  other, 
less  privileged,  peoples. 

More  important  than  this,  the  younger 
churches  are  now  beginning  to  speak  with 
greater  clarity  and  effectiveness  to  the 
churches  of  the  West.  Out  of  their  youth- 
ful zeal  and  devotion  they  are  convicting 
us  of  our  spiritual  lethargy  and  lukewarm- 
ness and  are  calling  us  to  a new  commit- 
ment to  Christ  and  His  mission.  Sometimes 
this  challenge  comes  to  us  vocally,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  comes  to  us  silently  from 
the  actual  living  witness  of  our  brethren 
across  the  seas. 

The  younger  churches  have  certain  char- 
acteristic strengths  which  may  not  be  found 
in  the  so-called  “parent  churches.”  A larger 
proportion  of  their  membership  has  come 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  through 
a more  definite  break  with  the  past  than  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  Western  churches. 
Their  Christian  life,  therefore,  has  a certain 
clarity  of  outline  which  is  much  more  no- 
ticeable than  in  many  of  the  older  churches. 
A larger  proportion  of  the  membership  re- 
mains within  the  church  at  considerable 


sacrifice  because  of  the  pressures  of  non- 
Christian  culture  on  every  hand.  This  gives 
a certain  vital  quality  to  their  faith.  Thus 
in  die  providence  of  God  the  Christians  of 
the  East  are  well  qualified  to  instruct  and 
challenge  us  in  the  primary  things  of  the 
Spirit. 

What  are  some  of  these  great  spiritual 
truths  that  we  can  and  should  learn  from 
the  younger  churches  of  die  East?  I believe 
that  they  are  basically  three  in  number. 

(1)  The  strength  of  the  church  lies  not  in 
its  material  possessions  but  in  its  spiritual 
dynamic. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  this 
truth  is  the  church  of  Korea. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  Korea  has  been 
through  at  least  three  different  crises.  First, 
the  Japanese  occupation  stripped  die  penin- 
sula of  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  taken 
back  to  Japan.  Next  the  communists  out- 
maneuvered  the  free  world  and  seized  all  of 
North  Korea,  the  rich  industrialized  half  of 
the  country,  and  in  so  doing  seriously  crip- 
pled the  economic  life  of  South  Korea. 
Finally,  the  Korean  War  with  its  waves  of 
invasion  reduced  much  of  the  country  to 
rubble  and  ruin.  One  reporter  said  it  was 
like  a flower  garden  after  a steam  roller  had 
rolled  over  it  several  times.  One  third  of 
Korea’s  thirty  million  people,  it  is  estimat- 
ed, was  either  killed  in  the  war  or  made 
refugees.  Four  and  a half  million  refugees 
fled  from  the  communist-dominated  North 
into  South  Korea.  There  were  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  widows,  orphans,  and 
amputees. 

During  the  Korean  War  the  Christian 
Church  suffered  severely.  The  church  in 
North  Korea  was  practically  wiped  out  by 
the  communists.  Four  hundred  or  more 
Protestant  pastors  were  murdered.  All 
church  property  was  confiscated.  Most  of 
the  Christians  fled  into  South  Korea;  those 
who  remained  went  “underground.” 

The  war  dealt  a cruel  blow  to  the  institu- 
tional work  of  the  church.  Of  the  fifty-four 
hospitals  in  Korea  at  that  time,  all  but  six 
were  rendered  inoperative  by  die  explosive 
waves  of  invasion  from  the  North.  Many 
of  the  colleges  and  schools  suffered  a similar 
fate.  Sixty  percent  of  all  church  buildings 
were  damaged  or  destroyed.  The  physical 
destruction  ran  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars’  worth. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  tragic  material 
losses,  and  in  spite  of  more  recent  internal 
divisions,  the  Christian  Church  of  Korea 
has  remained  spiritually  strong  and  ener- 
getic, and  is  still  today  one  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary churches  in  all  Christendom.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  it  doubled  its  mem- 
bership, from  750,000  to  1,500,000.  Its  the- 
ological schools  are  crowded  with  more  stu- 


dents than  in  any  other  country  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Latin  America.  Churches  on  Sun- 
day are  crowded.  Attendance  at  a Korean 
church  is  always  considerably  larger  than 
the  membership  of  the  church. 

The  Korean  church  is  strong  because  of 
its  spiritual  dynamic.  There  is  a Pentecostal 
ferment  in  all  of  its  congregations,  regard- 
less of  denomination,  that  has  enriched 
their  traditional  disciplines  with  a glowing 
spiritual  fervor. 

This  radiant  enthusiasm  may  be  traced  to 
certain  factors. 

(a)  First  of  all  is  the  fervent  spirit  of 
prayer  that  prevails  throughout  the  church- 
es in  Korea.  Before  dawn,  at  five-thirty  in 
the  morning  in  winter,  four-thirty  in  sum- 
mer, hundreds  of  Christians  will  make  their 
way  to  church  to  pray.  The  Wednesday- 
evening  services  are  almost  as  well  attended 
as  the  regular  Sunday-morning  worship 
services. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Kilbourne,  a close  friend 
of  mine  and  a missionary  to  Korea,  once 
told  me  this  story.  He  arrived  late  one 
night  at  a little  village  in  the  interior  of 
Korea  to  conduct  a series  of  evangelistic 
meetings.  The  elders  of  die  local  church 
were  on  hand  to  bid  him  welcome  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  stay.  Before 
leaving  him  to  retire  for  the  night,  the 
elders  said  to  him,  “Sir,  our  regular  prayer 
service  will  be  held  at  four-thirty  in  the 
morning.  We  hope  you  can  be  present  to 
conduct  the  meeting.” 

Mr.  Kilbourne  replied,  “I'm  rather  tired 
from  a long  journey  and  I'm  afraid  1 will 
not  wake  up  in  time.  But  if  you  promise 
to  awaken  me,  I’ll  be  there."  The  elders 
assured  him  of  their  cooperation. 

The  Rev.  Kilbourne  said  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  been  asleep  just  for  a short 
while  when  suddenly  he  heard  a strong 
knock  on  the  door  and  his  name  being 
called.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  turned  on  the 
light,  rubbed  his  bleary  eyes,  and  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  three-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing! He  said  to  the  elder  who  came  to 
escort  him,  “I  thought  you  said  the  prayer 
meeting  would  be  at  four-thirty;  it’s  now 
only  three-thirty.” 

The  Korean  elder  smiled.  “Sir,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  there  are  no  clocks  or  watches  in 
this  village,  so  we  really  don’t  know  what 
time  it  is.  When  we  hear  the  cock  crow  in 
the  morning,  then  we  know  it  is  time  for 
prayer  meeting.  The  cock  has  already 
crowed,  so  it  is  time  to  get  to  the  church.” 

My  missionary  friend  jokingly  said  to  me. 
“I  felt  like  telling  the  brother,  ‘Why  don’t 
you  kill  and  eat  that  rooster,  and  get  one 
that  knows  how  to  crow  at  a decent  hour  in 
the  morning!’  ” 

I well  remember  the  first  time  I preached 
in  a Korean  church  a few  years  ago.  I pre- 
sented my  message  with  the  help  of  an  in- 
terpreter, and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  I 
said  to  the  congregation,  “Let  us  pray,” 
expecting  to  lead  them  in  a brief  prayer.  I 
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was  not  quite  prepared  for  what  followed. 
The  moment  I said,  “Let  us  pray,”  the  en- 
tire congregation  started  to  pray  out  loud 
simultaneously.  Each  person  bowed  his 
head,  closed  his  eyes  and,  oblivious  of  the 
person  next  to  him,  prayed  his  own  per- 
sonal prayer.  It  was  confusion,  but  a kind 
of  glorious  confusion.  For  a few  moments 
I just  stood  there,  with  my  eyes  wide  open, 
and  gazed  at  the  congregation.  I saw  the 
earnest  look  on  each  face  and  heard  the 
fervent  tone  of  each  voice.  I said  to  my- 
self, “No  wonder  the  Korean  church  is  such 
a dynamic  church.  It  is  a praying  church!" 

I was  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  bring  the 
prayer  to  a close.  But  the  pastor,  sensing 
my  confusion,  stepped  up  to  the  pulpit, 
tapped  firmly  on  a little  Sunday-school  bell, 
and  immediately  the  members  ceased  pray- 
ing. Suddenly  there  was  a great  calm. 

As  I returned  to  my  seat  I thought,  “How 
I would  love  to  transport  this  spirit  of 
prayer  to  the  churches  back  home  in  Ameri- 
ca. What  a difference  it  would  make!”  And 
I remembered  the  many  church  members 
who  have  never  learned  to  pray,  and  the 
many  churches  that  never  even  conduct  a 
prayer  service  one  night  in  the  week. 

(b)  Another  secret  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Korean  church  is  its  devotion  to  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  earliest,  intermittent  Protestant  at- 
tempts to  enter  Korea  were  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  most  effective  witness  in 
that  isolated  land  would  be  the  witness  of 
God's  Word.  The  first  visitors,  therefore, 
gave  themselves  exclusively  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Later,  during  the 
first  years  of  actual  missionary  effort,  the 
Bible  was  made  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
work  and  was  taught  systematically  in  win- 
ter and  summer  Bibles  classes.  The  mission- 
aries emphasized  religious  education  for  all 
the  people.  As  a result  there  are  probably 
no  other  Christians  in  the  world  who  are 
more  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  than  the 
Korean  Christians. 

Again  I recall  the  first  time  I preached  in 
a Korean  church.  When  I announced  the 
Scripture  lesson,  there  was  a sudden  rustling 
of  pages  throughout  the  entire  congrega- 
tion. Then  it  was  I noticed  that  almost 
every  individual  present  had  a Bible  with 
him.  When  I remarked  about  this  to  the 
pastor  after  the  service,  he  said  to  me  with 
an  air  of  pride,  “The  Korean  Christian 
would  no  more  go  to  church  without  his 
Bible  than  a soldier  would  go  to  battle 
without  his  rifle.” 

(c)  A further  secret  of  this  outflowing 
vitality  in  the  church  of  Korea  is  the  evan- 
gelistic zeal  of  the  Korean  Christians.  What- 
ever their  other  callings  may  be,  the  Ko- 
reans are  unashamed  evangelists  and  wit- 
nesses for  Christ.  Evangelism  is  not  left  to 
the  professionals.  Every  Christian  is  expect- 
ed to  be  an  evangelist.  There  are  some  con- 
gregations in  Korea  where  new  converts  are 
not  admitted  to  membership  until  they 


prove  their  faith  by  winning  at  least  one 
other  person  to  Christ. 

This  spirit  of  witnessing  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  Korean  church  from  the 
very  beginning.  Long  before  foreign  mis- 
sionaries were  permitted  to  enter  this  her- 
metically sealed  land,  individual  Koreans 
themselves  brought  the  Christian  faith  into 
Korea  and  sought  to  propagate  it  among 
their  people.  In  1631  a member  of  the  an- 
nual Korean  embassy  to  Peking  brought 
back  with  him  to  Seoul  a copy  of  a book 
entitled,  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  written  by  a Jesuit  missionary  sta- 
tioned at  Peking.  This  was  the  first  contact 
of  Koreans  with  Christianity.  Later,  in  1784, 
a Korean  traveler  by  the  name  of  Sung- 
Heun  Lee  was  converted  and  baptized  by  a 
Jesuit  priest  in  Peking  and  carried  back 
books  and  crosses  and  the  Christian  faith 
with  him.  As  a result,  in  spite  of  severe 
persecution,  several  were  brought  to  Christ 
by  the  testimony  of  this  first  convert.  Be- 
tween 1784  and  1794  more  than  four  hun- 
dred Korean  Christians  were  publicly  mar- 
tyred for  their  faith,  and  still  no  missionary 
had  been  able  to  penetrate  the  forbidden 
land. 

The  first  Protestant  Korean  Christians 
were  four  men  who  were  converted  in  the 
year  1882  under  the  ministry  of  two  Scottish 
missionaries  in  Manchuria,  the  Rev.  John 
Ross  and  the  Rev.  John  McIntyre.  These 
men  made  their  way  back  into  Korea  and 
began  winning  their  own  converts  before 
any  missionary  was  able  to  take  up  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  land.  One  of  these 
four  converts,  Sang-Yoon  Suh,  established 
the  first  Protestant  congregation  in  all  Ko- 
rea, in  the  remote  coastal  village  of  Sorai. 
Korean  Christians  have  thus  always  been 
one  jump  ahead  of  the  missionaries. 

Several  years  ago  the  Rev.  Arch  Camp- 
bell, Presbyterian  missionary  to  Korea,  was 
driving  a dilapidated  motor  car  up  the 
Yalu  River,  on  the  border  of  China.  It  was 
winter  and  the  great  stream  was  frozen 
over  solid,  thus  providing  a suitable  high- 
way. Toward  evening  his  ancient  vehicle 
broke  down,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek 
shelter  for  the  night  in  a nearby  village. 
To  his  surprise  he  found  a thriving  Chris- 
tian congregation  there  with  a well-con- 
structed church  building.  The  Christians 
offered  him  shelter  and  invited  him  to  con- 
duct a service  for  them  that  evening.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  people  eagerly  gathered 
to  hear  the  Rev.  Campbell  preach.  After 
the  benediction,  one  of  the  elders  came  for- 
ward and  said  to  him,  "You  know,  you  are 
the  first  missionary  that  has  ever  been 
here!" 

Here  was  a church  on  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Yalu,  started  by  Koreans,  developed 
through  the  years  by  Koreans,  with  a good 
building  erected  entirely  with  Korean 
money  and  Korean  labor,  fully  organized 
with  a Sunday  school,  young  people’s  so- 
ciety, choir  and  women’s  missionary  society, 


and  the  members  had  never  even  seen  what 
a missionary  looked  like! 

What  about  the  churches  in  America?  We 
have  our  expensive  and  beautifully  de- 
signed sanctuaries.  We  have  our  functional 
educational  units.  We  have  our  beautiful 
stained-glass  windows,  costly  pipe  organs, 
and  well-trained  choirs.  We  have  our  large 
institutions  and  our  large  budgets.  We  are 
rich  in  material  things.  But  how  do  we 
fare  in  the  things  of  the  spirit?  Are  we  rich 
in  faith?  Are  we  fervent  in  prayer?  Are  we 
rich  in  the  knowledge  of  God’s  Word?  Are 
we  zealous  in  witnessing  for  Christ? 

The  young  churches  are  demonstrating  to 
us  that  the  strength  of  the  church  lies  not 
in  its  material  possessions  but  in  its  spirit- 
ual dynamic;  not  in  material  wealth  but  in 
spiritual  welfare;  not  in  goods  but  in  god- 
liness. 

(To  be  continued) 

From  The  Supreme  Task  of  the  Church,  by  John 
T.  Seamands.  Copyright  © 1964  by  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co.  Used  by  permission. 

EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  931) 

way  to  conclude  this  potpourri  of  dis- 
trict leader  concerns  at  Missions  Week, 
1964,  is  to  quote  Simon  Gingerich 
(Indiana-Michigan)  in  a kind  of  sum- 
mary. “Responsible  stewardship  is  not 
automatic.  Our  human  nature  is  sinful 
and  selfish.  . . . Earnest  prayer  . . . 
honest  self-discipline  . . . and  a life 
consistent  with  our  profession  of  loyalty 
to  Christ  [are  a beginning],  but  [stew- 
ardship of  the  Gospel]  requires  more. 

“There  will  be  verbal  testimony  [to 
share]  our  experience  of  His  grace  . . . 
glad  fellowship  with  others  who  share 
our  Christ  . . . loyalty  to  the  church 
. . . active  concern  for  persons  suffering 
because  of  injustice,  ignorance,  and  sin 
. . . focus  of  congregational  programs 
on  evangelism.  . . . 

“Faithful  stewards,  busy  in  witness 
and  evangelism  in  our  local  congrega- 
tions, will  join  to  pray  for  and  support 
the  organized  witness  of  our  mission 
boards  at  home  and  abroad.”  Amen. 

-N. 

To  the  Great  Freer 

By  Elaine  Sommers  Rich 

Let  me  praise  Thee,  God,  for  tethering  ties— 
baby  shoe,  apron,  nuptial— 

Praise  for  heroing  harness- 
budget,  deadline,  obligato— 

Invoke  for  easiness  of  yielded  yoke. 

Let  me  rejoice  in  deep  decree: 

Thy  slave  is  gaily  free. 
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If  I were  to  put  my  finger  on  the  most 
important  verse  in  Scripture,  I would  un- 
hesitatingly put  my  finger  on  this  one:  “And 
the  Word  became  flesh.”  The  whole  passage 
reads  this  way: 

And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  full  of  grace  and  truth;  we  have  beheld 
his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  Son  from  the 
Father.  . . . And  from  his  fullness  have  we  all 
received,  grace  upon  grace.  For  the  law  was 
given  through  Moses;  grace  and  truth  came 
through  Jesus  Christ.  No  one  has  ever  seen 
God;  the  only  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  has  made  him  known.  (John  1:14- 
18,  RSV.) 

This  verse— "the  Word  became  flesh”— 
is  the  Great  Divide.  In  all  other  religions 
it  is  Word  became  word— a philosophy,  a 
moralism,  a system,  a technique,  but  for  all 
time  and  all  men  everywhere,  "the  Word 
became  flesh”— the  idea  became  fact. 

As  a missionary  and  an  evangelist  for 
over  half  a century,  I have  stood  amid  the 
thought  currents  of  the  world— “where  cross 
the  crowded  ways  of  life.”  These  “ways  of 
life”  meet  in  India  as  in  no  other  place  in 
the  world.  Here  men  take  religion  serious- 
ly, ready  to  live  and  die  for  it.  And  here  in 
large  measure  the  religious  battle  of  the 
world  is  being  fought. 

Among  the  great  philosophical  nations  of 
the  world— Greece,  India,  and  China— India 
alone  stands  and  fights  for  her  ways  of  life. 
Greece  has  produced  her  philosophers,  but 
go  to  Greece  today— you  will  be  shown 
monuments  and  archaeological  ruins,  but 
no  one  will  debate  with  you  on  Mars’  Hill 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  philoso- 
phies of  ancient  Greece. 

A Mecca  for  photographers,  but  not  for 
pilgrims,  in  China  the  temples  are  places 
of  picnics  or  now,  under  the  communists, 
places  of  indoctrination  for  Marxism.  Ap- 
parently the  religious  issues  are  wiped  out. 

Gods  Wear  Out 

But  in  India  it  is  different.  There  the  old 
faiths  have  vitality  still.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  gods  are  worm-eaten.  In  India  the 
gods  lose  their  vitality  and  vigor  every  fifty 
or  sixty  years  and  have  to  be  revived  by  cer- 
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tain  reviving  ceremonies  and  rites.  Said  a 
Hindu  to  me:  “Ishwara  (God)  is  growing 
old  and  decrepit,  is  not  of  much  use  to  us 
now.” 

While  there  is  a decay  of  temple  Hin- 
duism, nevertheless  philosophical  Hinduism 
is  still  strong  and  militant  and  even  invades 
the  West.  Even  in  our  Christian  Ashrams 
in  America  I get  the  questions:  “What  do 
you  think  of  Reincarnation  and  Karma?” 
“Are  we  one  with  God,  as  Vedanta  says,  or 
more  truly  stated,  Are  we  God?” 

The  reaction  of  India  to  the  Christian 
Gospel  has  gone  through  three  stages:  (1)  It 
isn’t  true.  (2)  It  isn’t  new.  (3)  It  isn’t  you. 
The  first  stage  was  short-lived.  The  Gospel 
was  so  self-verifying  to  the  human  mind 
that  it  could  not  be  waved  out  as  untrue. 
The  second  stage,  “It  isn’t  new,”  has 
lingered  and  is  still  in  vogue— “Everything 
you  have  in  your  faith  is  found  in  our 
sacred  books.” 

The  third  stage,  “It  isn’t  you”— “You 
don’t  live  it”— is  here  and  is  the  usual  argu- 
ment against  the  Christian  Gospel.  There 
we  must  humbly  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
what  they  say.  They  have  a point— a real 
one.  The  stage  in  which  India  is  at  present 
is  a combination  of  “It  isn’t  new”  and  "It 
isn’t  you.” 

We  Have  the  Same 

I have  lived  in  this  combination  for  these 
years.  Everything  I have  presented  in  the 
Christian  Gospel  has  been  met  by  a bland 
reply:  “Yes,  what  you  say  is  good;  we  have 
the  same  in  our  sacred  books."  When  I 
arrived  in  India  fifty-four  years  ago  and  was 
traveling  from  Bombay  to  Lucknow,  I 
found  myself  in  a compartment  with  an 
educated  Mohammedan,  and  I said  to  my- 
self: “I  am  a missionary.  I’d  better  go  to 
work.” 

So  I read  him  the  whole  of  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  When  I finished,  he  quietly  re- 
plied: “Yes,  we  have  the  same  thing  in  the 
Koran.”  Whether  it  was  true  or  not  was 
beside  the  point  for  him— he  must  get  rid 
of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  faith. 

When  I put  up  the  teaching  concerning 
turning  the  other  cheek  and  going  the  sec- 
ond mile  and  loving  your  enemies,  the 
Hindus  would  reply:  “Yes,  our  sacred  books 


tell  us  that  we  are  to  be  like  the  sandalwood 
tree,  which,  when  smitten  by  the  ax,  pours 
its  perfume  upon  the  ax  that  smites  it.” 

I had  to  acknowledge  its  beauty  while 
inwardly  raising  the  question,  “Then  where 
is  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  faith?” 
When  I came  to  the  cross,  which  certainly 
must  be  unique,  I thought  I would  be  met 
by  the  statement  of  the  Rig  Veda:  “Praja- 
pati,  the  Lord  of  creatures,  was  himself 
their  sacrifice— he  gave  himself  for  them,” 
and  the  blue-throated  Shiva  (one  of  Hindu 
trinity)  “drank  poison  that  we  might  am- 
brosia taste,”  and  the  patch  of  blue  on  his 
throat  is  the  lodged  poison.  Everything  I 
brought  up  had  its  parallel.  Then  where 
was  the  uniqueness?  I was  puzzled. 

Word  Versus  Flesh 

Then  it  dawned  on  me.  In  all  these  state- 
ments from  the  Hindu  scriptures  it  was  the 
Word  become  word— the  sandalwood  illus- 
tration was  an  exhortation,  not  an  exhibi- 
tion; Prajapati,  the  Lord  of  creatures,  giv- 
ing himself  for  men  in  sacrifice  was  a state- 
ment with  no  historical  basis;  and  the  blue- 
throated  Shiva  was  a legend,  a myth. 

In  Jesus  the  Word  had  become  flesh— 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.”  And  Jesus,  the  Lord  of 
creatures,  did  give  Himself  for  them  on  a 
cross.  And  He  did  drink  the  poison  of  our 
sin  that  we  might  taste  the  ambrosia  of  for- 
giveness and  a new  life. 

The  center  of  the  faith  of  the  modern 
Hindu  is  the  Bhagavad-Gita  where  Krishna, 
a Hindu  divinity,  on  the  eve  of  a battle 
says  things  which  strangely  parallel  the 
Christian  faith.  But  here,  too,  it  is  the 
Word  become  word— it  is  a philosophical 
discourse  put  into  the  mouth  of  a divine 
Krishna  who  never  lived. 

The  historical  Krishna  is  hardly  the  kind 
of  character  who  could  be  looked  up  to  and 
emulated.  The  philosophical  Krishna  is 
the  Word  become  word  — a philosophy  or 
moralism. 

Then  I got  hold  of  this  difference;  in  all 
other  religions  it  is  the  Word  become  word, 
but  only  in  Jesus  Christ  did  the  Word  be- 
come flesh.  Then  everything  fell  into  its 
place.  I had  the  Key,  and  this  Key  fitted 
everything  in  East  and  West. 

In  the  West  we  have  studies  in  compara- 
tive religion  in  our  theological  seminaries 
and  universities.  In  these  courses  the  teach- 
ings of  the  various  religions  are  outlined, 
and  parallels  are  pointed  out.  The  Chris- 
tian faith  emerges  a little  more  moral,  a 
little  more  consistent  in  its  view  of  God 
and  man,  and  a little  higher  in  general,  but 
nothing  very  unique. 

Nothing  to  Preach 

So  many  students  come  out  of  these  in- 
stitutions with  little  or  no  convictions  and 
with  nothing  to  preach— nothing  except  a 
philosophy  or  moralism,  but  no  Gospel,  no 
good  news.  That  is  the  paralysis  that  lies 


Where  is  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  faith P 

The  Word  Became  Flesh 

By  E.  Stanley  Jones 
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upon  the  Christian  ministry;  for  the  most 
part  they  are  preaching  the  Word  become 
word  — a moralism,  an  exhortation  to  be 
good.  Hence  the  barrenness. 

I was  being  interviewed  on  TV  by  a bril- 
liant commentator,  who  came  to  the  point 
by  saying:  “You  go  throughout  the  world 
preaching.  What  do  you  have  to  preach 
that  others  do  not  have?”  It  was  a good 
question— and  valid.  Just  what  did  I have? 
The  answer  was  simple  and  simply  given; 
"I  have  Jesus  Christ— the  Word  become 
flesh.” 

This  brought  a difference  not  only  in 
degree,  but  in  kind.  The  Christian  faith  is 
not  just  a little  better  than  other  faiths— a 
little  more  moral,  more  free  from  contra- 
dictory elements,  more  lofty  in  its  con- 
ceptions. 

It  is  that,  but  it  is  more— it  is  different  in 
kind.  Religions  are  man’s  search  for  God. 
The  Gospel  is  God’s  search  for  man.  There- 
fore, there  are  many  religions,  but  only  one 
Gospel.  Religions  are  the  Word  become 
word;  the  Gospel  is  the  Word  become  flesh. 

Class  by  Itself 

This  verse:  “And  the  Word  became  flesh” 
sets  the  Gospel  off  in  a class  by  itself.  And 
yet  while  it  is  in  a class  by  itself,  a sui  gen- 
eris, nevertheless  it  relates  it  to  everything 
—God,  life,  the  material,  everything.  For  it 
is  planted  in  life— spiritual,  material,  social. 
But  planted  in  life  it  is  different,  apart, 
unique. 

No  wonder  William  Barclay,  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  on  John’s  Gospel,  could 
say,  “Here  we  come  to  the  sentence  for  the 
sake  of  which  John  wrote  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel: ‘The  Word  became  flesh.’  ” And  then 
goes  on: 

Augustine  afterwards  said  that  in  his  pre- 
Christian  days  he  had  read  and  studied  the 
great  pagan  philosophers  and  their  writings, 
. . . but  he  had  never  read  that  “the  Word 
became  flesh.”  The  one  thing  that  no  Greek 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  was  that  God 
could  take  a body.  To  the  Greek  the  body  was 
an  evil,  a prison-house  in  which  the  soul  was 
shackled,  a tomb  in  which  the  spirit  was  con- 
fined. Plutarch,  the  wise  old  Greek,  did  not 
even  believe  that  God  could  control  the  hap- 
penings of  this  world  directly;  He  had  to  do 
it  by  deputies  and  intermediaries,  for  as  Plu- 
tarch saw  it,  it  was  nothing  less  than  blasphemy 
to  involve  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Philo  could  never  have  said  it.  He  said:  "The 
life  of  God  has  not  descended  to  us;  nor  has  it 
come  as  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  body.” 
The  great  Roman  Stoic  Emperor,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  said  "Despise  the  flesh— blood  and 
bones  and  a net-work,  a twisted  skein  of  nerves 
and  veins  and  arteries.”  "The  composition  of 
the  whole  body  is  under  corruption.” 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  that— the  highest 
thought  of  the  day— the  Gospel  quietly  says: 
“And  the  Word  became  flesh.”  It  reversed 
everything  and  revealed  Everything.  No 
wonder  Barclay  could  add:  "It  might  well 
be  held  that  this  is  the  greatest  verse  in  the 
whole  New  Testament.”* 


Without  this  verse  the  Christian  faith  is 
the  Word  become  word— an  idea,  a philoso- 
phy, a moralism;  with  it  the  Christian  faith 
is  the  Word  become  flesh,  a fact— a redemp- 
tive fact,  the  supreme  fact. 

Compared  with  this  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Christian  way  and  other  ways 
are  marginal  and  indecisive,  but  this  is 
central  and  decisive.  And  compared  with 

Part  V 


When  Jesus  said,  “The  sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath” 
(Mark  2:27) , He  said  a lot  more  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

One  could  also  affirm  that  He  meant  the 
Gospel  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  message.  Yet  much  of  our  past  witness 
and  personal  work  methods  gave  people  the 
impression  that  the  message  was  so  impor- 
tant that  it  was  to  be  given  regardless  of  the 
recipient's  feelings  and  problems. 

Soul  winning  is  said  by  some  authors  to 
be  very  easy,  especially  if  one  follows  in- 
structions. The  soul  winner  is  said  to  be 
like  a salesman  and  the  sinner  is  the  poten- 
tial customer,  having  no  rights  but  to  listen 
and  submit. 

This  is  the  line:  “.  . . Most  of  us  have 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  a salesman’s 
pitch,  . . . and  have  watched  him  fill  out 
his  contract  even  before  we  indicated  our 
willingness  to  buy  (and  liked  it?)  . . . There 
was  no  idle  discussion  of  the  matter  then, 
we  had  to  decide.  ...  In  much  the  same 
way  the  trained  soul  winner  can  bring  his 
prospect  to  Christ.  There  is  no  middle 
ground  as  he  moves  with  surety  and  deft- 
ness right  up  to  the  point  of  salvation.  It 
is  his  conversation  control  that  makes  this 
possible.  . . . Disregard  criticisms.  . . . 
Ignore  it  as  though  it  had  not  been  ut- 
tered.’’ 

This  author  then  proceeds  to  tell  the 
soul  winner  how  to  change  technique  to 
overcome  resentment;  how  to  manipulate 
the  sinner;  when  to  pull  out  the  Bible; 
where  to  point  the  finger;  how  to  have  him 
reach  for  a book;  and  how  to  push  quickly 
for  a decision. 

The  idea  is  to  give  the  person  no  choice 
except  to  accept. 

This  technique  makes  most  people  feel 


this  the  questions  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  Christian  faith  are  marginal  and  inde- 
cisive: If  the  manifestation  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  not  the  Word  become  flesh— a de- 
cision-then it  is  the  Word  become  word— 
a discussion,  hence  sub-Christian. 

* The  Gospel  of  John,  tr.  William  Barclay  (Phila- 
delphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1955)  I,  44,  45,  46. 


as  they  do  after  a salesman  leaves  who 
ignored  them  and  tricked  them  into  signing 
for  what  the  salesman  thought  was  best. 
Jesus  regarded  persons  as  important,  with 
freedom  of  thought  and  decision. 

For  example,  in  His  dealing  with  the  rich 
young  ruler,  He  did  not  ignore  his  ques- 
tion. Jesus  loved  the  man  as  a man.  He 
did  not  feel  compelled  to  overcome  him  by 
ignoring  his  questions,  and  telling  him  what 
was  more  important  than  the  questions  he 
asked. 

Jesus  loved  people,  more  than  what  He 
had  to  say  to  them.  We  act  sometimes  as  if 
it  is  justifiable  to  violate  an  individual’s 
personhood  in  order  to  say  something  to 
him.  Therefore,  we  try  to  make  people 
serve  as  listeners  to  the  message,  rather  than 
to  make  the  message  serve  the  person. 

For  this  reason  a Christian  must  know  . 
people  as  well  as  his  message.  Jesus  spent 
18  years  learning  to  know  people,  hearing, 
seeing,  feeling  with  them  before  He  began 
to  give  His  message.  No  wonder  people 
listened. 

He  regarded  the  publicans  and  sinners  as 
persons  who  had  the  right  to  speak,  and  to 
be  heard.  This,  however,  greatly  offended 
the  religious  leaders  who  cared  not  for  peo- 
ple but  only  for  their  message,  regardless 
of  how  it  appealed  to  people. 

We  should  testify  that  we  were  free  to 
choose  and  we  are  sure  that  God  will  not 
force  any  of  us  to  decide  a certain  way. 
Love  never  takes  advantage  of  the  other 
person’s  freedom  to  do  evil  or  good.  The 
Christian  should  say,  “I  thank  God  He  al- 
lows each  of  us  to  make  his  own  decision 
and  then  holds  him  responsible  for  it.  I 
have  decided  to  serve  Christ.  I invite  you 
to  do  the  same.” 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


Are  You  Communicating? 

Respect  for  the  Person 
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Emission  news 


Texas  Kindergarten 
Halts  Dropouts 

A committee  formed  to  study  school 
“dropouts”  at  Robstown,  Texas,  recently 
reported  that  those  children  attending  VS- 
sponsored  kindergartens  were  fardier  along 
in  school  and  less  likely  to  be  dropouts. 

According  to  Milford  Lahman,  area  di- 
rector for  VS  in  South  Texas,  Burton  Rid- 
dle, a local  pastor  chairing  the  committee, 
requested  the  names  of  the  students  in  the 
past  years  of  VS  kindergartens.  Mr.  Rid- 
dle had  many  fine  words  for  the  service 
unit  and  encouraged  the  volunteers  to  con- 
tinue their  kindergarten  program  as  they 
have  done  for  the  past  three  years. 

Milford  Lahman,  along  with  his  wife, 
Lois,  and  recently  arrived  VS-er,  Katie  Mil- 
ler, from  Riverside,  Iowa,  teach  a total  of 
30  students  at  Robstown.  Out  of  these  30, 
two  are  from  Protestant  homes,  two  from 
Jehovah’s  Witness  homes,  one  from  a 


Katie  Miller  (1.),  VS-er  from  Riverside,  Iowa, 
and  Milford  and  Lois  Lahman,  (r.)  area  direc- 
tors for  South  Texas  VS  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  teach  a total  of  30  Latin-American  students 
at  Robstown,  Texas.  Because  of  the  crowded 
conditions  in  the  service  unit  (above),  they 
hold  a morning  and  afternoon  session. 


Before  school  starts  in  the  morning  and  during 
recess  time  the  sandbox  is  in  constant  use. 


Julio  and  Miriam  Valido,  VS-ers  from  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  Ruth  Zimmerly,  (r.)  VS-er  from 
Sterling,  Ohio,  teach  a total  of  98  kindergarten 
students  at  Molina  and  Mathis,  Texas— 40  at 
Molina  and  58  at  Mathis. 

Mormon  home,  and  the  remaining  25 
from  Catholic  homes. 

At  Molina,  another  of  the  community 
projects  in  South  Texas,  Julio  and  Miriam 
Valido,  VS-ers  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  are  busy 
with  a 40-student  kindergarten  at  Elvira 
Street. 

Ruth  Zimmerly,  kindergarten  teacher  at 
Mathis,  has  her  hands  full  with  a 58-stu- 
dent school.  Because  of  the  size,  she  also 
has  to  hold  two  different  sessions  during 
the  day. 

Supplementing  the  school  program  at  all 
three  locations  is  a club  program  for  older 
children.  Making  match-stick  boxes,  coast- 
ers, and  paper  weights  out  of  mosaic  tiles, 
and  gathering  shells  are  only  a few  of  the 
projects  undertaken  in  these  clubs. 

Located  in  large  Latin-American  popula- 
tion centers,  these  three  VS  units  have 
many  opportunities  to  serve  people  who 
are  poor  and  lacking  in  educational  op- 
portunities. 

New  Bookstore  in  Paraguay 

A new  evangelical  bookstore  is  in  opera- 
tion in  the  center  of  Asuncion,  capital  of 
Paraguay. 

The  only  evangelical  bookstore  in  the 
main  shopping  area  of  Asuncion,  El  Sen- 
dero  (The  Way)  is  located  on  15  de  Agosto, 
a half  block  from  the  main  street.  The 
only  other  evangelical  bookstore  is  in  one 
of  the  suburbs. 

The  vision  for  a bookstore  has  been  in 
the  minds  of  inter-Mennonite  Missions 
Committee  members  since  beginning  their 
work  a few  years  ago.  Approximately  100 
people  gathered  at  the  store  on  Saturday, 
Sept  26,  to  see  the  doors  opened  and  to 
ask  the  Lord’s  blessing  on  its  distribution 
program. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

Missions  week  is  a time  of  “plus”  effort. 
Concise  and  detailed  information  about  the 
mission  program  of  the  church  is  distrib- 
uted to  every  member. 

Local  congregations  plan  special  meet- 
ings and  give  emphasis  to  our  witness  re- 
sponsibility. Special  offerings  are  received 
to  help  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the 
district  and  General  Board  programs. 

Finally,  however,  the  results  of  missions 
week  becomes  a personal  matter.  Have  I 
increased  my  concern  for  lost  men?  Can  I 
pray  more  fully  for  those  who  are  facing 
difficult  tasks  on  the  mission  fields  at  home 
and  overseas? 

Did  I make  a “plus"  effort  to  help  meet 
the  growing  financial  needs  of  the  mission 
and  service  programs?  The  Bible  does  not 
promise  us  that  world  evangelism  will  get 
easier.  We  must  find  ways  to  pray  more, 
to  give  more,  and  to  witness  more. 

You  can  do  this  now.  Begin  with  mis- 
sions week  this  year.  Make  your  support  a 
“plus”  effort.  We  pray  that  the  Lord  might 
bless  greatly  the  dedication  of  our  brother- 
hood as  it  gives  itself  to  His  service. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


Harry  Duerksen,  a former  student  of  the 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  of  Monte- 
video, is  manager  of  the  bookstore.  The 
musical  ensemble  and  choir  of  the  Iglesia 
Filadelfia,  a double  quartet  of  the  German- 
speaking Mennonite  Church,  and  a solo  by 
a member  of  the  Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Mission  Church  provided 
the  music. 

Nelson  Litwiller,  president  of  the  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary  of  Montevideo, 
gave  the  message  of  dedication.  He  said 
that  this  store  is  to  be  a Christian  testimony 
which  should  help  to  strengthen  the  Chris- 
tian testimony  in  Asuncion  and  throughout 
Paraguay.  He  continued.  “Mankind  is  cry- 
ing out  for  something  to  read.  We  want 
to  do  our  part  in  giving  people  something 
that  is  worthy  of  being  read;  above  all, 
that  the  Book  of  books  with  its  message  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  be  made 
available  to  many." 

Kornelius  Dyck,  chairman  of  the  Mis- 
sions Committee;  the  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Pastors,  Church  Workers,  and 
Missionaries;  and  the  director  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  Paraguay,  as  well  as  missionaries 
of  various  Mennonite  churches  and  mis- 
sionary David  Hostetler,  Campinas,  Brazil, 
gave  words  of  greeting.  Hostetler  is  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  four  bookstores  the 
General  Mission  Board  is  operating  in 
Brazil. 

Thionville  Center  Opens 

The  first  Sunday  service  in  the  newly 
built  center  in  Thionville,  France,  was  held 
Sept.  27. 

Eastern  Board  workers  Glen  and  Eliza- 
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beth  Good  moved  to  the  center  just  three 
days  before.  The  address  is  Allee  de  la  Lib- 
eration, Thionville  (57) , France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Nyce,  Elizabeth's 
parents,  were  visiting  the  Goods  during  this 
time.  Before  they  returned  to  the  States,  a 
number  of  folks  who  attend  or  had  attend- 
ed services  were  invited  to  the  center  to 
help  celebrate  the  Nyces’  50th  wedding 
anniversary.  This  occasion  provided  an 
evening  of  real  fellowship. 

Weekly  Bible  studies  were  begun  Octo- 
ber 7,  and  children's  club  meetings  were 
held  Thursday  afternoons.  The  three  hours 
of  children's  activities  include  a Bible  hour 
directed  by  a schoolteacher  who  attends 
services;  at  the  same  time  Glen  Good  in- 
structs the  older  children  in  catechism. 
The  second  hour  is  directed  play,  super- 
vised by  a lady  who  attends  services.  The 
third  hour  is  chorus  practice,  led  by  Eliza- 
beth Good. 

New  interest  has  been  shown  in  at- 
tendance since  the  center  is  completed. 
On  Oct.  18  the  1'Epina  congregation  and 
Bro.  Joseph  Miller  were  invited  for  an  all- 
day meeting.  Members  of  the  association 
also  attended.  Official  dedication  of  the 
building,  however,  will  not  be  observed 
until  Easter,  1965. 

Red  Cross  Offers 
“Voice  from  Home”  Program 

The  Lancaster  Gounty  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter has  notified  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  that  free  15-minute  talking  let- 
ters can  be  sent  by  families  and  friends  to 
MGG  workers  overseas. 

A private  15-minute  message  on  33  1/33 
rpm  record  and  a Polaroid  picture  from 
their  family  or  friends  at  home  are  mailed 
as  a Christmas  greeting  to  those  serving 
overseas. 

The  Red  Gross  “Voice  from  Home”  pro- 
gram is  offering  free  recording  sessions  at 
the  Lancaster  Gounty  Red  Gross  Chapter 
house,  430  West  Orange  Street,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  from  Oct.  15-Nov.  30,  9:30  a.m.— 4 p.m. 
weekdays  and  7-9  p.m.  weekday  evenings. 
Appointments  should  be  made  by  tele- 
phone. 

The  recordings  can  be  sent  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  services,  a civilian  em- 
ployee of  a U.S.  Government  project  over- 
seas. a veteran  in  a hospital,  a member  of 
the  staff  of  any  American  Government 
agency  working  overseas,  a member  of  the 
staff  of  an  American  charitable  organiza- 
tion working  overseas  (e.g.  MCC) , or  over- 
seas families  of  students  studying  in  the 
U.S. 

Red  Cross  volunteers  will  assist  with  the 
recording  sessions  and  will  take  the  pic- 
tures. One  or  more  can  participate  in  the 
recordings  which  can  be  in  any  language, 
spoken  or  sung.  In  cases  where  people 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
due  to  illness,  the  Red  Cross  will  bring  the 
recorder  to  their  homes. 

Other  Pennsylvania  chapters  besides  Lan- 
caster offering  this  free  community  service 
are  York:  Nov.  1-30;  Harrisburg:  Oct.  26- 
Dec.  4;  Hanover:  Nov.  15-30;  and  Reading: 
Nov.  16-Dec.  14. 


Residents  of  other  states  should  inquire 
at  their  local  Red  Cross  office  to  find  the 
nearest  chapter  offering  the  free  “Voice 
from  Home”  program. 

Receive  Bequest 

A total  of  $500  was  recently  received  by 
the  General  Mission  Board  as  a bequest 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Malinda  Ma- 
goon,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

The  bequest  is  to  be  used  for  operation 
costs  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  Rittman, 
Ohio. 

Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


The  Lawrence  Greaser  Family 


The  Lawrence  Greaser  family  returned  recently 
for  furlough  from  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico, 
where  they  served  for  the  past  ten  years  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Lawrence  serves  as  chaplain  of  the  Mennon- 
ite General  Hospital  in  Aibonito  and  pastor 
of  the  church  there.  For  several  years  he  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  hospital’s  board  of 
directors. 

The  A i Iron i to  hospital,  opened  in  1957,  was 
licensed  to  operate  34  beds  and  five  bassinets. 
Receiving  a government  grant  in  1963,  it  is 
expanding  its  facilities  to  50  beds,  12  bassinets, 
new  outpatient  clinic,  enlarged  laboratory,  new 
dining  room,  medical  records  room,  library, 
and  additional  offices. 

Originally  from  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Lawrence 
graduated  from  Hesston  College  in  1950  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  religious  education.  Prior 
to  his  mission  assignment  he  worked  for  the 
llrich  Foundation  in  Puerto  Rico. 

His  wife  Annabelle,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Troyer  of  Aibonito,  P.R.,  graduated 
from  La  Junta  School  of  Nursing  and  Goshen 
College.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  children— 
Galen,  twins  David  and  Daniel,  Joseph,  and 
Rachel  Ann. 

The  family  is  residing  at  431  Westwood 
Road,  Goshen,  Ind.,  while  Lawrence  attends 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary. 

Brothers  Join  on  Navaho 
Gospel  Hour 

Several  years  ago  Peter  Burbank  became 
a brother  in  Christ  to  his  brother,  Nas- 
wood,  when  Peter  gave  his  life  to  Jesus 


Christ  at  the  Black  Mountain  Mission  in 
northern  Arizona. 


Peter  Burbank,  new  Navaho  Hour  co-speaker 
(1.),  listens  as  brother  Naswood  (center),  reports 
to  Kenneth  Weaver  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 

Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  broadcast  speaker. 

Now  Peter  has  joined  his  older  brother 
on  Mennonite  Broadcasts'  daily  Gospel  pro- 
gram to  the  Navaho  Indians.  The  Bur- 
banks are  two  of  the  80,000  Navaho  Indi- 
ans living  in  the  western  states.  Peter  and 
Naswood  alternate  weekly  on  the  15-minute 
broadcast.  The  broadcast  originates  in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  "This  nation  of  Navaho 
people,”  says  Stanley  Weaver,  director  of 
the  broadcast,  “is  like  a foreign  nation  in- 
side our  own  United  States  of  America. 

"They  have  their  own  language,  govern- 
ment, customs,  and  culture.  Yet  in  spite 
of  new  opportunities  and  education,  they 
are  morally  and  spiritually  bankrupt.” 

The  Weavers  and  Peter  Burbanks  also 
moved  into  the  newly  built  mission  home 
at  Blue  Gap,  Ariz.,  recently  to  begin  an  out- 
reach in  that  community.  “So  far,  the 
operation  of  two  separate  mission  units 
seems  to  be  functioning  rather  smoothly,” 
says  Bro.  Weaver.  "We  are  developing  an 
overall  activities  schedule  for  each  day  of 
the  week  for  both  missions. 

“We've  had  two  Sunday  services  at  Blue 
Gap  and  had  about  14  present  in  the  first 
service  with  meager  publicity  and  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  only  about  ten  were  here  be- 
cause of  a large  squaw  dance  going  on  at 
the  first  camp  south  of  the  mission.  Peter 
is  in  complete  charge  of  the  church  serv- 
ices." 


Stanley  and  Arlie  Weaver  (1.)  and  Peter  Bur- 
bank stand  in  the  doorway  of  the  new  mission 
home  at  Blue  Gap,  Ariz. 


The  Weavers  and  Burbanks’  address  will 
change,  as  of  Nov.  1,  to:  Blue  Gap  Mission, 
Chinle,  Ariz. 
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Fourteen  Begin  Service 


Bender  Appreciates  Response 


Fourteen  volunteers  attending  the  Oct.  6-16  orientation  school  at  the  General  Mission  Board, 
Elkhart,  received  the  following  assignments:  Front  row  (1.  to  r.)  Ruby  Kandel,  Dalton,  Ohio- 
one  year  as  child  care  worker  at  Kansas  City  Children’s  Home;  Barbara  Roth,  Bright,  Ont.- 
one  year  as  child  care  worker  at  Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio;  Cleo  Lehman, 
Watertown,  N.Y.— two  years  as  a registered  nurse  at  Aibonito,  P.R.;  Florence  Brubacher,  Goshen, 
Ind.— one  year  as  a licensed  practical  nurse  at  Sunshine  Childen’s  Home;  Rebecca  and  Jerry 
Miller,  Dover,  Ohio— two  years  as  unit  leaders  and  teachers  at  Aibonito,  P.R.;  Frances  Klaasen, 
Newton,  Kans.— one  year  as  nurse  aide  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.  Back  row:  Alice  Swartzen- 
truber,  Schuyler,  Va.— two  years  as  a registered  nurse  at  Aibonito,  P.R.;  Charles  Nafziger,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio— two  years  as  maintenance  worker  at  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Perry  Steria,  Goshen,  Ind.— two 
years  as  purchasing  agent  for  Frontier  Boys  Camp,  Woodland,  Park,  Colo.;  Amanda  Shetler, 
Orrville,  Ohio— one  year  as  a nurse  aide  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  Susannah  Frey, 
Wallenstein,  Ont.— one  year  as  nurse  aide  at  Albuqurque,  N.  Mex.;  Joann  Miller,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,— one  year  as  kitchen  tray  girl  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.;  and  Merlyn  Bender,  Streetsbore, 
Ohio— two  years  as  an  orderly  at  Portland,  Oreg. 


Appreciates  “Books  Abroad” 

“We  continue  to  enjoy  opening  up  the 
many  packages  of  Bibles,  commentaries, 
pamphlets  and  other  books  which  come  to 
us  through  Books  Abroad reports  Mrs. 
Darrel  Hostetler,  missionary  to  Nigeria. 

"It  gives  us  even  greater  joy  when  we 
see  how  thrilled  some  leader  or  layman  is 
when  he  realizes  that  such  books  can  be 
his  for  only  a few  pence  or  shillings  be- 
cause some  people  have  cared  enough  to 
share  out  of  their  abundance  of  literature. 

“Edwin  Weaver  has  been  saving  appro- 
priate books  out  of  these  packages  for  some 
time  already,  in  hopes  that  we  would  some- 
day have  a Bible  school  which  would  need 
a good  library. 

“Now,  with  the  experienced  help  of 
Willis  and  Betta  Lee  Kauffman,  we  have 
200  volumes  just  about  ready  for  circula- 
tion. Our  dream  is  to  make  such  a library 
available  to  many  other  leaders  who  are 
not  enrolled  in  Bible  School.  Then,  too, 
there  are  many  other  people  in  Uyo  who 
would  probably  appreciate  a general  li- 
brary or  reading  room,  where  they  could 
find  good  literature  for  themselves  and 
their  children.” 

Books  Abroad,  512  S.  High  Street,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  15683,  is  looking  for  RSV  Bibles, 
several  sets  of  World  Book  and  prayer 
books.  Bibles  and  Bible  study  helps  are  in 
constant  demand.  Typical  requests  in  the 
magazine  line  include:  Parent’s  Magazine, 
Today’s  Health,  Christian  Living,  National 
Geographic,  Reader’s  Digest,  the  women’s 
magazines,  children’s  magazines,  nursing 
journals. 


Volunteers  from  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  helped  to 
rebuild  a Nanih  Wayia  Indian  church, 
bombed  shortly  after  midnight,  Sept.  18. 

The  Preston,  Miss.,  church  was  the  first 
Mennonite  congregation  to  fall  victim  to 
racial  violence. 

“I  appreciate  so  much  the  sympathy  and 
response  from  the  Beachy  Amish,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  the  Conservatives,  South  Central 
Conference,  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonites,  and  the  groups  from  Ohio,”  said 
Nevin  Bender,  pastor  of  the  22-member 
congregation. 

“I  trust  it  may  draw  all  of  us  closer  to- 
gether and  I would  be  most  happy  if  all 
who  have  contributed  could  be  present  for 
a communion  service  with  the  Indians  and 
all  of  us  sometime.” 

Transition  in  Argentina 

“The  church  as  a whole  is  in  need  of 
divine  guidance  especially  in  this  time  of 
transition,”  says  Earl  Schwartzentruber, 
missionary  at  Bragado,  Argentina. 

“This  transition  is  due  largely  to  an 
emphasis  on  congregational  government  as 
opposed  to  a centralized  government.  Put- 
ting the  responsibility  more  directly  on  the 
local  church,  it  makes  each  member  face 
up  to  the  significance  and  importance  of 
his  life  and  gifts  as  related  to  the  whole. 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  face  up  to  this, 
and  accept  the  responsibilities  that  accom- 
pany the  privileges.  We  thank  God  for 
those  who  willingly  do  it. 


Ontario  MYF  Gives  Toward  Alberta  Plane 


Donating  $912  toward  the  purchase  of  the  Cessna  One- Eighty  used  in  northern  Alberta  VS  out- 
reach was  a recent  project  of  the  Western  Ontario  Conference  MYF.  Setting  out  to  raise  $1000, 
the  14  congregations  represented  in  the  conference  were  not  far  short  of  their  goal.  Ike  Glick, 
area  director  of  Alberta  VS,  checks  the  oil  of  the  plane  (above)  before  taking  off  at  Anzac,  one 
of  the  five  communities  where  VS-ers  are  ministering. 
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“A  year  ago  we  began  putting  more 
emphasis  on  the  Sunday  school,  but  it 
seems  as  though  any  evidence  of  results 
was  withheld  until  recently.  Emphasis  on 
entire  family  attendance,  rewards  for  bring- 
ing new  people,  fetching  children  from  one 
of  the  distant  areas  with  a rented  bus, 
along  with  better  prepared  teachers  and 
more  adequate  classrooms— all  go  into  mak- 
ing a better  and  bigger  Sunday  school. 

“The  22  new  children  have  boosted  the 
attendance  up  and  over  the  100  mark, 
which  is  a real  challenge  to  all  the  teachers. 
We  hope  to  make  the  Sunday  school  a 
means  of  outreach  in  evangelism.  Pray  with 
us  for  this  effort. 

“The  lack  of  better  prepared  leaders 
still  plagues  us.  Economic  pressures  and 
insufficient  academic  preparation  keep 
many  from  benefiting  from  an  institute  or 
seminary  experience. 

“An  attempt  to  bridge  this  gap  is  made 
by  means  of  correspondence  courses  and 
weekend  Bible  institutes.  The  latter  is  in 
cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Seminary 
in  Montevideo,  whose  professors  will  come 
to  Argentina  for  weekend  institutes  in  the 
local  churches. 

“A  summer  institute,  to  be  held  at  the 
church  camping  grounds  in  Trenque 
Lauquen,  is  also  being  planned.  These  are 
some  of  the  efforts  to  bring  to  the  young 
and  old  alike  the  opportunities  to  enrich 
their  Christian  experience  and  to  equip 
them  better  to  participate  in  the  mission  of 
the  church.” 

THE  WORLD  TO  WHICH  WE 
ARE  SENT 

(Continued  from  page  932) 
Protestant  Church  Center,  where  many  dif- 
ferent denominations  are  putting  forth 
their  particular  emphases.  There  is  much 
of  a common  unity  there  but  also  great 
diversity. 

But,  of  course,  the  thing  that  really 
wrung  my  heart  was  so  much  diversity  and 
so  little  agreement;  such  confusion  over 
what  the  essential  Gospel  message  is.  I 
came  away  feeling  again  we  must  come  back 
to  our  New  Testament.  We  must  again 
come  to  grips  what  it  is  the  Word  of  God  is 
saying  about  our  world.  What  is  it  essential- 
ly that  Jesus  Christ  has  done  and  would 
teach  this  world? 

Technology  is  moving  so  rapidly  that 
most  of  us  have  no  idea  what  is  going  on. 
It  was  quite  a shock  to  me  the  other  day 
when  I began  to  realize  that  the  ministers 
we  are  training  in  our  seminary  today  will 
minister  into  the  21st  century.  The  college 
students  being  trained  right  here  will  be 
leaders  into  the  21st  century  unless  the 
Lord  comes  first. 

We  have  no  idea  what  the  21st  century 
will  be  like.  Even  science  fiction  writers 
don’t  know.  In  a world  of  change  and  in- 
security, we  go  forth  with  the  Gospel. 

A few  days  ago  I went  to  a Jewish  Cen- 
ter out  in  Santa  Monica  and  I witnessed  a 
new  play  by  Bertholdt  Brecht  on  “The 
Private  Life  of  the  Third  Reich.”  Brecht 


picked  some  scenes  right  out  of  German  life 
during  the  Hitler  period.  During  the  Hitler 
regime  multitudes  of  people  didn’t  want  to 
get  involved.  They  didn’t  want  to  take  a 
clear  stand  for  right  against  wrong  because 
it  was  too  dangerous.  It  was  safer  to  play 
the  game,  to  keep  quiet,  to  compromise 
with  justice  and  righteousness.  But  don’t 
think  that  is  just  a problem  over  in  Ger- 
many in  the  30’s.  That  is  a problem  in 
America  today. 

Recently  a woman  was  stabbed  to  death 
in  New  York  while  many  people  witnessed 
it.  Nobody  even  wanted  to  call  the  police. 
Nobody  wanted  to  get  involved.  It  was  too 
dangerous.  That  is  the  world  we  are  in. 
Afraid,  uninvolved,  we  are  living  on  an 
island. 

Another  rather  remarkable  document  has 
just  come  from  the  pen  of  James  Baldwin, 
a famous  Negro  writer.  Baldwin  has  written 
a play  called  the  Amen  Corner.  The  scene 
is  in  Harlem.  A Negro  woman  is  preaching 
the  Gospel  as  best  she  knows,  but  it  is  an 
escapist  Gospel.  It  is  a Gospel  about  heaven 
high  in  the  sky  and  it  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  here  and  now.  It  is  the  kind  of 
religion  that  doesn’t  face  the  realities  all 
around  us. 

Her  husband  is  an  alcoholic  who  at  least 
knows  something  of  the  reality  of  the  world. 
Their  teen-age  son  grows  up  facing  the 
awful  decision  between  his  mother’s  escapist 
religion  and  his  father’s  worldly  realism.  As 
he  stumbles,  his  mother  has  to  rethink  her 
faith  and  really  have  a deeper  conversion. 

One  of  the  great  American  writers  is 
Arthur  Miller.  As  you  know,  Arthur  Miller 
was  the  husband  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  who 
two  years  ago  committed  suicide.  She  is  a 
type,  a symbol,  and  a picture  of  the  world 
to  which  we  are  sent.  This  person  was  a far 
deeper  person  than  the  newspapers  have 
given  her  credit  for  being,  a person  growing 
up  in  a broken  home,  a person  with  a 
tremendous  need  to  be  loved  for  herself  and 
yet  feeling  that  the  world  only  responded 
to  her  physical  properties. 

She  had  such  an  insatiable  desire  to  be 
accepted  as  a person  that  even  Arthur  Mil- 
ler, as  intellectual  and  understanding  as  he 
was,  found  it  impossible  to  give  that  quality 
of  relationship.  It  is  believed  that  this  new 
play  by  Arthur  Miller  called  After  the  Fall 
is  partly  autobiographical.  I notice  Arthur 
Miller  picks  up  a Biblical  theme,  After  the 
Fall. 

He  discusses  the  fall  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  the  fact  that  since  the  fall,  man 
has  lived  in  estrangement— estrangement  be- 
tween his  fellowmen  with  a kind  of  inca- 
pacity to  give  that  quality  of  love  which  is 
redemptive.  Miller  doesn’t  have  a Christian 
answer  but  I think  he  understands  the  pre- 
dicament of  men— this  being  torn  asunder, 
this  separateness,  this  awful  sense  of  lostness 
—and  even  men’s  attempt  to  fill  that 
vacuum  by  his  human  love  at  its  very  best. 


The  Answer 

Man  is  filled  with  some  notion  of  his  own 
ability  to  save  himself.  On  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  recently  were 
comments  on  the  situation  in  Mississippi 
where  the  civil  rights  workers’  bodies  have 
been  found.  The  editor  wrote  these  words; 
“For  Mississippi  redemption  must  come 
from  within.”  This  is  men’s  notion  of  re- 
demption. It  is  going  to  come  from  within. 
It  is  not  so.  The  only  redemption  I know 
anything  about  comes  from  God.  It  works 
within.  It  happens  inside  of  people.  It 
transforms  life  from  inside  out  but  the  re- 
demption is  from  God,  not  from  within 
men.  No  individual  man  and  no  group  of 
men  can  save  themselves,  the  Washington 
Post  notwithstanding. 

Men  are  looking  for  panaceas,  for  simple 
answers.  There  are  deep  underlying  titanic 
issues  among  men.  When  we  look  for  a 
simple  panacea,  we  are  like  the  Christians 
who  are  depending  on  cheap  grace  of  which 
Bonhoeffer  speaks.  “Cheap  grace  is  the 
preaching  of  forgiveness  without  requiring 
repentance.  Baptism  without  discipline. 
Communion  without  confession.  Absolu- 
tion without  personal  confession.  Cheap 
grace  is  grace  without  discipleship.  Grace 
without  the  cross.  Grace  without  Jesus 
Christ  living  and  incarnate.”  The  world  we 
are  living  in  is  looking  for  cheap  grace. 

One  more  thing  about  the  symptomatol- 
ogy of  the  world  is  that  most  of  the  people 
or  many  of  the  people  that  you  and  I will 
come  in  contact  with  are  almost  totally  in- 
capable of  profound  commitment.  They 
have  been  so  forced,  pulled,  and  misused  by 
our  social  order  that  they  don’t  make  pro- 
found commitments.  There  are  many,  many 
people  in  their  30’s  and  40’s  in  America  to- 
day who  really  haven’t  decided  their  course 
in  life.  Things  have  just  happened  to  them. 

Theologically,  according  to  Culbert  Rut- 
enber,  we  can  say  the  world  to  which  we  are 
sent  is  a world  that  is  estranged.  It  is  a 
world  that  is  separate— from  God,  and  from 
fellowmen.  Therefore,  between  man  and 
God  we  feel  guilt  and  between  men  and 
his  fellowmen  we  feel  hatred  or  unbrother- 
liness.  And  between  man  and  himself  we 
feel  perversion.  Those  are  important  words. 
Perversion  is  man  turning  wrong  in  on  him- 
self. Hatred  is  men  in  wrong  personal  re- 
lationships. Guilt  is  man’s  wrong  relation- 
ship to  God. 

The  Gospel  comes  and  gives  some  an- 
swers. You  see  there  are  only  three  things 
that  can  be  wrong  with  a person.  He  may 
be  wrong  in  his  heredity.  He  may  be  wrong 
in  his  environment,  and  he  may  be  wrong 
in  his  personal  choice.  Heredity,  environ- 
ment, and  personal  choice  are  the  only 
three  things  that  make  a man  a man. 

The  Bible  says  that  men  have  sinned  and 
therefore  are  born  in  sin.  “That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh”;  therefore  we  have 
a sinful  heredity. 
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Secondly,  we  are  born  into  a sinful  world. 
Not  a one  of  us  lives  in  a holy  world,  a 
holy  environment.  My  family,  my  commu- 
nity, my  state,  my  world  is  sinful  and  there- 
fore throughout  my  life  I live  in  a sinful 
world. 

In  addition,  you  and  I make  sinful 
choices,  rebellious  choices,  wrong  choices. 
There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one,  says 
the  Word  of  God. 

A dim  picture  of  man?  No,  it  isn't  a dim 
picture  if  we  take  the  Gospel  into  account. 
Christians  go  out  with  a saving  Gospel 
when  they  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ;  that  a man  may  be  born  again  and 
have  a new  genealogy.  The  new  birth 
solves  its  problem  over  bad  heredity.  We 
become  the  children  of  God,  joint  heirs 
with  Christ.  This  takes  care  of  the  heredity 
part.  Christian  nurture  is  the  environmen- 
tal part. 

Nurture  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
environment,  a situation  through  which 
people  can  grow  in  relationship  to  God  and 
to  the  glory  of  God.  The  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  man  is  the  divine  enablement  to 
make  right  choices.  We  are  of  the  flesh. 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  and 
cannot  be  otherwise.  But  the  Spirit  of  God 
enables  us  to  make  holy  decisions,  the  de- 
cision to  follow  Christ. 

When  you  and  I go  out  to  minister  to 
this  world  and  recognize  this  predicament 
as  lostness,  we  recognize  die  world  is  already 
born  in  sin  and  dierefore  has  a wrong 
genealogy.  What  then  do  we  do  about  it? 
Wc  come  to  the  world  to  proclaim  a Gospel 
that  will  change  man  at  the  very  start;  he 
can  be  born  again.  And  we  come  with  a 
love,  we  return  good  for  evil.  We  com- 
municate by  our  very  presence.  We  com- 
municate the  gift  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  works  within  while  we  work  with- 
out. This  will  nurture  the  world  out  there. 

l)r.  C.  Adrian  Heaton  is  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Covina,  Calif. 
"The  World  to  Which  Wc  Are  Sent"  is  a conden- 
sation of  his  keynote  address  given  at  the  Seventh 
Mcnnonitc  Church-Wide  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  6-8.  1964.  llr. 
Heaton  completed  in  1962  a "round  the  world" 
speaking  and  study  tour.  A past  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, he  served  pastorates  in  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan before  his  appointment  as  president  of  the 
Baptist  Seminary  in  1959. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  a teacher  in  Mexican  Catholic 
schools  who  has  recently  become  a new 
man  in  Christ  and  seeks  to  win  his  wife. 
Pray  diat  he  may  know  God's  will  as  to 
how  and  when  he  should  resign  his  teach- 
ing positions,  how  he  should  serve  the 
Lord  in  the  future,  and  how  he  should 
provide  for  his  household. 


OUR  READERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  page  933) 

Calvin  Redekop’s  article,  "The  Individual 
and  Tradition”  (Sept.  8 issue),  may  throw  some 
light  on  meeting  this  danger.  Perhaps  the 
individual  is  not  ready  for  life  on  a college 
campus  until  he  has  come  to  grips  with,  and 
resolved  in  his  own  thinking,  what  he  really 
believes  and  why  he  believes  it.  Then,  when 
he  knows  what  he  really  believes  with  true 
faith  and  firm  conviction,  he  is  ready  to 
face  the  very  real  dangers  of  the  campuses  of 
higher  education.— Esther  S.  Weaver,  Ephrata, 
Pa. 

• # • 

I read  and  reread  the  article,  "Moral  Issues 
in  the  Election  of  1904”  (Sept.  22  issue).  If 
I can  read  between  the  lines,  it  seems  the 
Peace  Problems  Committee  might  just  as  well 
have  come  out  in  the  open,  and  endorsed  the 
one  party. 

I cannot  understand  how  any  Christian  could 
vote  for  either  of  these  mud-throwing  candi- 
dates. I doubt  if  we  have  any  Mcnnonites  who 
know  cither  of  these  men  well  enough  to  vote 
intelligently.  After  they  are  in  office,  they  for- 
ge! campaign  promises. 

The  P.P.  Committee  referred  to  the  1960 
election,  fear  of  a Catholic  being  elected.  Many 
Mcnnonites  voted  for  the  first  time,  to  try  to 
see  this  was  not  accomplished.  How  many  of 
us  really  believe  Dan.  4:17?  If  God  rules  in 
the  kingdom  of  men.  and  giveth  it  to  whom- 
soever He  will,  and  xctlcth  up  over  it  the  best 
of  men,  then,  if  this  is  (rue,  wc  will  have  to  ad- 
mit and  believe  Cod  had  a hand  in  the  I960 
election.  Again,  if  this  is  true,  were  the  voters 
not  working  against  God,  who  cast  their  votes 
for  the  other  party?  Are  we  afraid  God  will 
make  a mistake? 

Let  us  realize  our  own  insignificance  and 
l he  omnipotence  of  God,  and  humbly  !>ow  and 
pray  for  God  to  lead  and  that  His  will  be  done. 

If  we  feel  Christians  should  vote,  next  wc 
would  feel  Christians  should  run  for  and  hold 
office.  Where  would  it  end?  I.et  us  spend  our 
time  and  effort  on  our  knees,  and  not  at  the 
polls.— Harold  S.  Alexander,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

• • • 

May  I contribute  to  discussions  on  the  Chris- 
tian citizen  and  the  secular  state  and,  in  par- 
ticular, on  current  election  issues? 

First,  thank  you  for  John  Howard  Yoder’s 
articles  on  the  church  and  state.  I have  sent 
for  his  book  reviewed  in  the  last  issue. 

Second,  thank  you  for  the  statement  from 
our  Peace  Problems  and  from  our  Economic 
and  Social  Relations  committees  on  the  “Moral 
Issues  in  the  Election  of  1964”  (Sept.  22  issue). 
In  order  to  be  a fully  responsible  citizen  I have 
pondered  the  issues  and  the  possible  course  of 
action. 

May  our  eagerness  to  liberate  our  Negro 
brethren  not  cause  us  to  forget  the  value  of 
personal  property  and  the  responsibility  for  it 
as  an  individual  right.  I distribute  Dr.  Nelson 
Bell's  tract  (enclosed)  as  appropriate  to  private 
property  vs.  civil  rights. 

Are  we  not  on  treacherous  grounds  when  we 
commend  a national  leader  for  laying  down 
his  preparedness— "he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain,”  though  for  us  force  is  outside  Christ’s 
example  and  teachings  and  His  purpose, 
"called  out  ones.”  When  we  separate  ourselves 
after  our  understanding  the  call  of  Christ,  can 
wc  help  choose  the  commander-in-chief  of 
forces  with  whom  we  cannot  identify? 

Is  it  bigotry  to  wonder  when  one  reads  in 
Revelation  about  a latter-day  great  religious 
clandestine  relations  with  a God-rejecting 
world  power?  Is  this  Rome? 

For  my  patients  I do  not  wish  political  forces 
to  encroach  upon  the  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

For  my  church,  I do  not  want  a state  furnish- 


ing its  source  of  existence— money— which  can 
be  stopped  at  the  whims  of  legislations  and 
thus  controlled. 

Since  the  issues  are  not  clear-cut,  I shall 
pray— yet  the  greatest  and  clearest  direction  I 
have  for  relating  to  the  state,  and  as  I have 
prayed  beforehand,  I have  expressed  to  those  in 
authority  of  both  parties  and  in  turn,  thanks  to 
their  warm  responses,  have  been  encouraged 
again  and  again  to  communicate  to  them  on 
issues  where  I thought  I had  some  understand- 
ing—and  the  more  to  pray. 

There  are  those  who  will  be  ruled  but  not 
ruling.  To  have  dominion  over  our  fellowman 
is  a Gentile  function.  Service  is  the  Christian’s 
calling.  We  can  serve  whom  God  calls  even 
by  loyal  opposition.  And  God  rules  in  all 
forms  of  government,  setting  up  "whomsoever 
he  will”  (Daniel  4:17).  (See  especially  Berkeley 
Version.)— Elam  S.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Lansing,  N.C. 
# # • 

Flic  article.  "Moral  Issues  in  the  Election  of 
1964"  (Sept.  22  issue),  was  tremendous.  My 
thanks  to  the  three  brethren  who  so  coura- 
geously clarified  the  two  major  moral  issues 
which  Christians  must  face  on  November  3. 
My  only  criticism  is  that  the  article  didn't 
"make"  the  front  page.  Could  it  be  repeated 
in  late  October  as  a lead  article? 

It  is  a hard  choice  to  face,  particularly  when 
many  Mennonitcs  like  many  other  morally 
conscious  Americans  will  have  to  consider  vot- 
ing across  party  lines.  On  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  Roy  Wilkens  writes  about  the  Negro's 
viewpoint  in  the  Sept.  26  issue  of  Saturday 
Review.  Those  who  have  questions  about  the 
record  of  the  candidates  on  the  civil  rights 
issue  may  find  the  article  quite  helpful.  If  we 
are  to  express  the  love  for  our  brother  vyhich 
we  profess,  certainly  the  Negro’s  point  of  view 
must  be  considered  when  we  cast  our  ballot. 

Oregon  Mennonites  have  still  a third  moral 
issue  to  face  in  the  coming  election.  The  state 
legislature  has  asked  the  voters  to  decide 
whether  capital  punishment  is  to  be  retained 
or  alxdishcd.  If  we  Christians  do  not  vote,  or 
if  we  vote  to  retain  the  death  penalty,  then  we 
are  in  effect  helping  to  take  the  life  of  a pris- 
oner, and  for  this  we  are  responsible  to  God 
and  to  our  fellow  men.— Lois  Y.  Kenagy,  Al- 
bany, Oreg. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Barker,  James  and  Karen  (Troyer),  Milford, 
Nebr..  first  child,  Shelly  Denese,  Oct.  6,  1964. 

Bontrager,  Marion  and  Buetta  (Wyse),  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Rose,  July  11, 
1964. 

Coblentz,  Rudy  and  Shirley  (Thomas),  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Randall 
Alan,  Sept.  27,  1964. 

Eberly,  Marlin  and  Arlene  (Good),  Denver, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Joyce  Elaine,  Aug.  30,  1964. 

Eigsti,  Jerrold  and  Bessie  (Knox),  Prophets- 
town,  III.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Pam- 
ela Ann,  Sept.  9,  1964. 

Eigsti,  John  and  Lomie  (Hostetler),  Tampico, 
III.,  second  living  child,  first  living  son,  John 
Joseph,  Oct.  1,  1964. 

Erb,  Ron  and  Pamela  (Troyer),  Milford, 
Nebr.,  first  child,  Debra  Dawn,  Oct.  3,  1964. 

Groff,  J.  Melvin  and  Thelma  (Horst),  Atglen, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Yvonne  Louise,  Sept.  27,  1964. 

Headings,  Donnie  and  Doris  (Kropf),  Tam- 
pico, 111.,  first  child,  Delbert  John,  Sept.  17, 
1964. 

Headings,  Edward  and  Sadie  (Hostetler), 
Muscoda,  Wis.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Leonard 
John,  Sept.  28,  1964. 
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Hochstedler,  Eldon  and  Edna  (Mast),  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  first  child,  first  son,  Stephen  Rawn, 
born  Aug.  15,  1963;  received  for  adoption, 
April  16,  1964. 

Horst,  Carl  M.  and  Eleanor  (Engle),  Atglen, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  Keith,  Sept.  11,  1964. 

Kamp,  Edward  and  Sharon  (Phillips),  Sraith- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  David 
Marc,  Sept.  24,  1964. 

Keener,  J.  Clyde  and  Vera  (Stoltzfus),  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  first  child,  Kevin  LaMar, 
Oct.  8,  1964. 

Landis,  Paul  F.  and  Doris  (Landis),  Skip- 
pack,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  first  daughter,  Phyllis 
Elaine,  Sept.  24,  1964. 

Miller,  Elmer  S.  and  Lois  (Longenecker), 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  first  child,  Rosina  Sue,  Oct.  7, 
1964. 

Mishler,  Walter  L.  and  Thelma  (Goetz), 
Bremen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Tammy  Jane,  born  July  16,  1964;  received  for 
adoption,  July  30,  1964. 

Musselman,  John  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Landis), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  John 
Kerrin,  Aug.  31,  1964. 

Neuensch wander,  Melvin  and  Anna  (Van- 
pelt),  New  Waterford,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  third 
daughter,  Anna  Mae,  Sept.  29,  1964. 

Newswanger,  R.  Wesley  and  Marian  (Eby), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lynda  Joy,  Oct.  4, 
1964. 

Nisley,  William  and  Dorothy  (Chupp),  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ind.,  third  son,  Lyle  Jay,  Oct.  12,  1964. 

Oesch,  Carl  and  Miriam  (Gingerich),  Bright, 
Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Jane  Eliza- 
beth, Sept.  17,  1964. 

Peters,  Benjamin  S.  and  Betty  (Shonk),  Man- 
heim, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Mark,  Oct. 
2,  1964. 

Rittgers,  Philip  and  Ruth  (Lederach),  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Timothy 
Willis,  Oct.  4,  1964. 

Seitz,  Delbert  and  Jean  (Hostetler),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Randall  Scott,  Oct.  1, 
1964. 

Showalter,  Amos  M.  and  Ada  E.  (Eby),  Hag- 
erstown, Md.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Ray 
Lester. 

Stauffer,  Elmer  and  Mildred  (Nussbaum), 
Fredericktown,  Ohio,  sixth  child,  third  son, 
Stan  Lee,  Sept.  21,  1964. 

Swartley,  Wilson  N.  and  Ruth  (Landis), 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Patricia  Ann,  Oct.  1,  1964. 

Troyer,  Phil  and  Joyce  (Miller),  Lagrange. 
Ind.,  second  child,  Randy  Lee,  Oct.  5,  1964. 

Weber,  Elmer  H.  and  Orpha  (Martin),  Peach 
Bottom,  Pa„  second  child,  first  daughter,  Au- 
drey Lynn,  born  May,  1964,  received  for  adop- 
tion, July,  1964. 

Yantzi,  Clair  A.  and  Mary  Jane  (Roth), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Bonita  Elaine,  Oct.  7,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bender  — Wilson.  — Paul  Bender,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong..  Kitchener,  and 
Maureen  Wilson,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Highland 
Rd.  United  cong.,  by  A.  E.  Holley  at  the  High- 
land Rd.  United  Church,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Cagle— Oyer.— William  Cagle  and  Nancy  Oyer, 
both  of  the  East  Bend  cong.,  Fisher,  111.,  by 
J.  Alton  Horst  at  the  church,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Hilmer  — Yoder.  — Elwyn  Hilmer,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Lutheran  cong.,  and  Mary  Alice  Yoder, 
Denver,  Colo.,  First  Mennonite,  by  Marcus 


Bishop  at  the  Garden  Park  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Church,  Oct.  2,  1964. 

Horst— Wyse.— Willis  Horst,  Seville,  Ohio, 
and  Byrdalene  Wyse,  Archbold,  Ohio,  by  Mari- 
on Bontrager  at  the  Lockport  Church,  Stryker, 
Ohio,  July  4,  1964. 

Miller— Myer.—LeRoy  Glenn  Miller,  Gap,  Pa., 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Rachel  A.  Myer,  New 
Providence  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Clayton  L.  Keener 
at  New  Providence,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Miller— Spicer.— Eli  J.  Miller  and  Dorothy 
Ann  Spicer,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  by  H.  Mi- 
chael Shenk  at  the  Sarasota  Memorial  Hospital 
Chapel,  May  16,  1964. 

Moncur— Bechtel.— Robert  D.  Moncur,  Bap- 
tist cong.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Bernice  E. 
Bechtel,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Kitchener,  by 
Robert  Johnson  at  First  Mennonite,  Oct.  9, 
1964. 

Ohnsorge— Roth.— Reinhard  Ohnsorge  and 
Gladys  Roth,  both  of  Stratford,  Ont.,  Cassel 
cong.,  by  Henry  Yantzi,  assisted  by  Vernon 
Zehr,  at  Cassel,  Sept.  26,  1964. 

Roth— Steinmann.— Joseph  Roth,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Nancy  Stein- 
mann, Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Robert  N.  Johnson  at  First  Mennonite,  Oct. 
3,  1964. 

Shoup— Slabaugh.— Frank  Shoup,  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  Longenecker  cong.,  and  Shirley  Slabaugh. 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  North  Main  Street  cong.,  by 
Richard  W.  Yoder  at  North  Main  Street,  Sept. 
12,  1964. 

Shrock— Deputy.— Eugene  Shrock,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  North  Main  Street  cong.,  and  Lois 
Deputy,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Chicago  Avenue 
cong.,  by  Richard  W.  Yoder  at  Chicago  Ave., 
Oct.  3,  1964. 

Sommers— Saltzman.— Wayne  Arlee  Sommers, 
Wawasee  Lakeside  Chapel,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  and 
Julia  Saltzman,  Milford  (Nebr.)  cong.,  by  Mil- 
ton  Troyer  at  the  Milford  Church,  Sept.  18, 
1964. 

Stichter— Slabaugh.— Kenneth  Stichter,  Nap- 
panee, Ind.,  and  Irma  Slabaugh,  Bourbon,  Ind., 
both  of  the  North  Main  Street  cong.,  by  Rich- 
ard W.  Yoder  at  the  church,  Sept.  19,  1964. 

Weber  — Doerfler.  — Bill  Weber,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Dianne  Doer- 
fler.  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Roman  Catholic,  at  the 
Catholic  Church,  Waterloo,  Oct.  3,  1964. 

Wengerd— Frantz.— Aden  A.  Wengerd  and 
Deanna  June  Frantz,  both  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
by  Marion  Bontrager  at  the  Friendship  Men- 
nonite Church,  Cleveland,  July  18,  1964. 

Yoder— King.— Robert  B.  Yoder,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Mattawana  cong.,  and  Wilma  M.  King, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  by  R.  Clair  Um- 
ble  at  Maple  Grove,  Atglen,  Pa.,  April  4,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Biehn,  Melinda,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Shantz,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont., 
Feb.  7,  1896;  died  at  the  Lanigan  Union  Hos- 
pital, Sept.  25,  1964;  aged  68  y.  7 m.  18  d.  On 
March  2,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Aaron  B. 
Biehn,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 chil- 
dren (Beatrice— Mrs.  Elmer  Sauder,  and  Don- 
ald), 4 brothers  and  one  sister  (Ivan,  Floyd, 
Sylvanus,  Lloyd,  and  Serena— Mrs.  Clayton 
Eby).  Two  sisters  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Sharon  Church  near 
Guernsey,  Sask.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  church,  in  charge  of  James  Mullet. 

Garcia,  Guadalupe,  son  of  Trino  and  Elojia 
(Salazar)  Garcia,  was  born  at  Dinero,  Texas, 
Sept.  2,  1943;  died  at  Quanah,  Texas,  in  an  au- 
tomobile accident,  Oct.  4,  1964;  aged  21  y.  1 m. 
2 d.  On  Oct.  16,  1963,  he  was  married  to  Elida 
Garza  Garcia,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 


one  brother  (Miguel),  4 sisters  (Marta  Espinosa, 
Elida  Saldwar,  Manuela  Saldivar,  and  Alicia 
Garcia),  4 half  brothers  (Domingo,  Pablo, 
Pedro,  and  Jos6)  and  4 half  sisters  (Leonor  G. 
Chanaria,  Maria  G.  Herrera,  Elvira  G.  Gonza- 
lez, and  Victoria  G.  Peralta).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Calvary  Church,  Mathis,  Texas,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  6,  in  charge  of 
Paul  Conrad  and  Lupe  De  Leon;  interment  in 
the  Dejcanso  Eterno  Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Henry  Hertzler,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Elizabeth  (Hertzler)  Kurtz,  was  bom  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1877;  died  at  the  Ephra- 
ta,  Pa.,  Hospital,  Oct.  3,  1964;  aged  87  y.  9 m. 
He  was  married  on  Dec.  11,  1906,  to  Eva  B. 
Kurtz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Elva,  Naomi,  and  Ada),  2 grand- 
children, 2 sisters  and  one  brother  (Barbara 
Kennel,  Elsie  Kurtz,  and  Levi).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Conestoga  Church,  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  6,  in  charge  of  Ira  A.  Kurtz  and  Christian 
Kurtz;  interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Overholt,  Wilson  M.,  son  of  John  and  Lizzie 
(Meyers)  Overholt,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
July  14,  1889,  died  at  the  Doylestown  (Pa.) 
Hospital,  July  24,  1964;  aged  75  y.  10  d.  On 
Nov.  30,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Annie  Leath- 
erman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 fos- 
ter children  (Howard  D.  Leatherman,  Esther 
Leatherman,  and  Kathleen  Walker),  and  10 
grandchildren.  On  Oct.  26,  1922,  he  was  or- 
dained as  minister,  to  serve  the  Deep  Run 
Church.  He  also  served  the  Levittown  Mission. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Deep  Run  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  29,  in 
charge  of  Erwin  Nace,  Abram  Yothers,  and 
Joseph  Gross. 

Sutter,  Aaron,  son  of  Christian  and  Fanny 
(Stalter)  Sutter,  was  born  near  Hopedale,  111., 
Oct.  2,  1895;  died  at  his  home  in  Manson, 
Iowa,  Oct.  11,  1964;  aged  69  y.  9 d.  In  1923, 
he  was  married  to  Lena  Zehr,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Helen),  one 
son  (Donald),  2 grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Elmer,  Lee,  Harvey,  and  Edward),  and  2 
sisters  (Louisa— Mrs.  Peter  Zehr,  and  Barbara 
—Mrs.  Emanuel  Zehr).  His  parents,  2 sisters, 
and  4 brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
served  as  postmaster  since  1948  until  this  sum- 
mer when  he  became  ill.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Manson  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  13,  in  charge  of  Nick 
Stoltzfus  and  James  Detweiler;  interment  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Emma  R.,  daughter  of  John  L.  and 
Mary  S.  (Rohrer)  Bare,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1876;  died  at  her  home  in 
Lancaster,  Oct.  8,  1964;  aged  87  y.  8 m.  14  d. 
On  June  14,  1899,  she  was  married  to  D.  M. 
Weaver,  who  died  Jan.  27,  1953.  He  had  served 
the  East  Chestnut  Street  Church  as  deacon 
for  45  years.  Surviving  are  4 children  (J.  Paul, 
M.  Lloyd,  David  B.,  and  Mary— Mrs.  David 
Mosemann),  2 brothers  (John  R.  and  Martin 
R.),  one  sister  (Mary  R.),  18  grandchildren, 
and  32  great-grandchildren.  One  son  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Chestnut  Street  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  11,  in  charge  of  Frank  M.  Enck, 
James  Shank,  and  Jacob  E.  Brubaker;  inter- 
ment in  Mellinger’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Samuel  J.,  son  of  Joel  and  Magdalene 
(Otto)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
June  28,  1882;  died  at  the  Grace  Hospital, 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Sept.  9,  1964;  aged  82  y. 
2 m.  12  d.  On  March  23,  1909,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Schrock,  who  died  Feb.  26,  1956.  Sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  and  2 sons  (Ralph, 
Lizzie  Mae— Mrs.  Wilbur  Selzer,  Melvin,  Wilma, 
and  Verna),  and  15  grandchildren.  One  daugh- 
ter and  2 grandchildren  died  in  infancy.  He 
was  the  surviving  member  of  5 brothers  and  2 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Yoder  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 
H.  A.  Diener,  Andrew  Bontrager,  and  Edward 
Yutzy. 
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The  seven  Nazarene  liberal  arts  colleges, 
six  in  the  U.S.,  and  the  Nazarene  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  had  a record  total  enroll- 
ment of  6,461  students  this  fall.  The  num- 
ber was  a gain  of  more  than  8 per  cent  over 
a year  ago.  The  entering  class  at  the  semi- 
nary was  the  largest  in  recent  years. 

* * * 

Writing  on  the  subject,  “Let’s  Rethink 
Our  Support  of  Missionaries,”  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  Eternity,  the  author,  Jacob 
Bakker,  has  this  to  say: 

“The  idea  of  giving  the  missionary  only 
what  he  needs  to  barely  exist  is  not  right. 
The  laborer  is  not  worthy  of  his  needs— he 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  decidedly  so  if  he 
is  willing  to  serve  in  the  foreign  field. 

“With  the  prevalent  rates  and  system  of 
missionary  support,  we  are  cheating  the 
missionary  laborer,  and  in  the  final  analysis 
we  are  cheating  the  work  of  the  Lord  and 
ourselves.” 

* * * 

More  than  one  million  people  have  now 
visited  the  Billy  Graham  Pavilion  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  More  than  one 
out  of  every  three  stays  to  see  Graham’s  new 
film,  "Man  in  the  Fifth  Dimension.”  The 
guest  book  has  been  signed  by  people  from 
76  nations. 

* * * 

In  an  effort  to  slash  the  mounting  high- 
way death  rate  in  Arizona,  Gov.  Paul  Fan- 
nin has  named  an  Advisory  Panel  of  Clergy 
to  bring  moral  pressure  on  the  community 
to  help  reduce  traffic  accidents. 

Gov.  Fannin  also  called  on  the  state’s 
clergymen  to  alert  their  church  and  syna- 
gogue members  to  road  dangers  and  to 
preach  road  safety  in  their  sermons  or  bul- 
letins. 

He  asked  clergymen  to  voice  the  “spirit- 
ual concern  you  feel  in  regard  to  the  tragic 
loss  of  life,  limb,  and  God-given  resources 
through  irresponsibility,  negligence,  and  in- 
adequate consideration  of  the  hazards  of 
driving,  riding,  and  walking  on  our  thor- 
oughfares.” 

* # * 

The  opening  of  the  first  Christian  Heal- 
ing Hospital  was  reported  at  Philadelphia 
at  the  International  Conference  on  Spirit- 
ual Healing  by  Dr.  William  Standish  Reed, 
the  Episcopalian  surgeon-president  of  the 
Christian  Medical  Foundation. 

A modern,  102-bed  hospital  at  Medford, 
Oreg.,  it  constitutes  a "major  step  in  faith” 
taken  by  the  foundation,  said  Dr.  Reed. 
The  hospital  will  be  staffed  by  “committed 
Christians”  and  employ  the  “power  of 
prayer  and  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  be  in 
accord  with  such  healing  movements  as  the 
Order  of  St.  Luke  the  Physician  and  Camps 
Farthest  Out,  Dr.  Reed  explained.  The 
Oregon  hospital  still  lacks  surgical  facilities, 
but  they  are  in  prospect,  he  said. 


Dr.  Reed  has  for  several  years  been  a 
principal  speaker  at  the  international  heal- 
ing conference  held  at  St.  Stephen’s  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Philadelphia  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Order  of  St.  Luke. 

With  the  support  of  this  and  kindred 
groups,  contributions,  and  grants,  the  foun- 
dation hopes  to  open  similar  hospitals  else- 
where in  the  U.S.,  Dr.  Reed  said.  They  are 
needed,  he  contended,  to  “pioneer  in  the 
coordinated  study  and  treatment  of  die 
whole  man— body,  mind,  and  soul—”  and  as 
institutions  in  which  “the  doctor  will  never 
give  up  his  patient  (as  incurable)  nor 
neglect  to  pray  for  him.” 

He  questioned  why  cancer  research 
should  exclude  study  in  the  area  of  Chris- 
tian healing,  “especially  since  chemical  and 
destructive  methods  show  so  little  results.” 
He  also  said  that  while  “the  thymo-psycho- 
somatic  approach  is  being  commonly  dis- 
cussed in  Europe,  it  seems  to  be  a closed 
book  in  the  U.S.” 

• * * 

The  Christian  church  can  do  little  about 
the  world’s  problems  “unless  she  can  per- 
suade her  800  million  members  to  take 
seriously  the  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  church 
and  to  the  Lord  she  seeks  to  serve,”  a noted 
Methodist  minister  said  at  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  pastor  of  Christ 
Church  (Methodist)  called  for  a “hard  look 
at  the  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  dil- 
ettante misunderstanding  of  (the  church’s) 
life  and  work  that  is  so  current  in  the  con- 
temporary world.” 

People  feel  the  church’s  job  “is  just  to 
pour  holy  water  on  the  status  quo  just  to 
indicate  that  everything's  fine,”  he  charged 
in  his  sermon.  The  clergyman  listed  four 
functions  of  the  church:  to  help  its  mem- 
bers worship  God,  to  confront  them  with 
Jesus  Christ,  to  teach  its  people  the  Bible, 
and  to  give  them  a place  in  the  Christian 
fellowship. 

# # * 

Nearly  5,000  Nazarene  churches  are  tak- 
ing part  in  a "March  to  a Million”  Sunday- 
school  enrollment  campaign  this  fall.  The 
effort  is  organized  on  a church  district  basis. 
Goals  and  quotas  have  been  set.  The  de- 
nomination now  has  a Sunday-school  total 
enrollment  of  about  820,000  and  the  cam- 
paign will  seek  to  add  180,000  or  more  per- 
sons to  the  active  rolls. 

• • • 

A Dutch-born  husband  and  wife  have 
been  denied  Canadian  citizenship  on  two 
occasions  by  a county  court  judge  because 
the  couple  say  they  do  not  believe  in  God. 


As  a result,  Canada’s  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  asked  to  rule  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  believe  in  God  to  become  a Cana- 
dian citizen.  The  country’s  Immigration 
Act  states  that  foreign-born  residents  wish- 
ing to  become  citizens  must  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  which  ends  in  the  affirmation, 
"So  help  me,  God.” 

The  couple  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  because  of  its  reference  to  God. 

* * * 

In  a sensational  and  entirely  unexpected 
move,  Walter  Ulbricht,  chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Zone  State  Council,  issued  a decree 
under  which  young  East  Germans  who  re- 
ject combatant  military  service  for  “reli- 
gious or  similar  reasons”  will  be  called  up 
instead  for  noncombatant  service  as  “con- 
struction soldiers.” 

Hitherto,  exemption  from  combatant 
service  had  not  been  recognized  for  any 
reason  whatever. 

# * * 

Presbyterians  and  Methodist  officials 
have  expressed  grave  concern  for  the  future 
of  Sunday  schools  in  Auckland,  N.Z.  Some 
reported  doubt  that  the  traditional  schools 
have  a future  in  discussions  with  Auckland 
district  leaders  of  the  two  churches. 

Norman  Gilkison  told  the  Auckland 
Presbytery  he  believed  Sunday  schools  were 
“just  out-of-date." 

“We  can’t  get  the  children  to  come  to 
them,”  he  said.  “And  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  Bible  classes.” 

• * * 

An  editorial  in  Christianity  Today  re- 
ported that  “throughout  the  churches  there 
are  many  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
social  action  committees  of  various  major 
denominations.” 

It  asserted  that  “the  church  of  Christ 
has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  realm  of  politico- 
economic  legislation:  it  has  no  mandate  for 
commitments  that  fall  outside  the  church’s 
spiritual  and  moral  responsibility,  no  au- 
thority to  become  involved  in  controversial 
secular  issues." 

The  editorial  added:  “When  the  church 
commits  itself,  or  is  committed  to,  debat- 
able politico-economic  positions,  its  author- 
ity and  competence  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
will  soon  be  questioned  also.  Not  only  do 
secular  pronouncements  introduce  a divi- 
sive influence  among  Christians,  but  in  the 
minds  of  people  generally  they  tend  to 
break  down  respect  for  the  church  and 
promote  doubt  about  its  qualification  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  spiritual  and  moral 
subjects. 
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Age  is  the  top  of  a mountain  high, 
Rarer  the  air  and  blue. 

A long,  hard  climb, 

A bit  of  fatigue, 

But,  oh,  what  a wonderful  view. 

Source  Unknown. 
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Lessons  from  Younger  Churches 

ii 

By  John  T.  Seamands 

The  American  church  is  great  on  organization  and  programs.  It 
has  its  manifold  committees  and  commissions,  conventions  and  confer- 
ences, quadrennial  crusades  and  financial  drives.  Sometimes  our  ecclesi- 
astical machinery  threatens  to  submerge  us.  A thousand  wheels  are 
revolving,  and  we  appear  to  be  busy,  yes  very  busy,  but,  as  a well-known 
preacher  has  said,  “We  may  not  he  doing  business”— at  any  rate  not  on 
the  scale  of  the  need  or  of  the  opportunity. 

Now  I am  not  advocating  disorganization  or  confusion  in  our 
churches.  The  churches  must  be  organized  if  they  are  to  have  a 
continuing  corporate  life.  God  gives  to  the  church  not  only  gifts  of 
preaching  and  teaching,  but  also  the  gifts  of  administration.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  main  reason  for  the  permanence  of  the  work  of 
John  Wesley  as  compared  with  that  of  George  Whitefield  is  that  the 
former  organized  everything  and  the  latter  organized  nothing. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  confess  that  we  have  become  more 
interested  in  running  the  machinery  than  in  accomplishing  the  mission 
of  the  church.  We  have  trusted  more  in  our  man-made  programs  than 
in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

During  World  War  II  a story  was  going  around  about  a German 
soldier  who  was  wounded  at  the  front.  He  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
military  hospital  for  treatment.  When  he  arrived  at  the  large  and 
imposing  building,  he  noticed  two  main  doors,  one  marked  “For  those 
seriously  wounded”  and  the  other  “For  those  slightly  wounded.”  He 
entered  through  the  second  door  and  found  himself  going  down  a long 
hall  at  the  end  of  which  were  two  more  doors,  one  marked  “For 
officers”  and  the  other  “For  non-officers.”  He  entered  through  the  latter 
and  found  himself  going  down  another  long  hall  at  the  end  of  which 
were  two  more  doors,  one  marked  “For  Party  members”  and  the  other 
“For  non-Party  members.”  He  took  the  latter  door,  but  when  he 
opened  it  he  found  himself  out  on  the  street. 

When  the  soldier  returned  home,  his  mother  said  to  him.  “Son, 
how  did  you  get  along  at  the  hospital  that  time?” 

(Continued  on  page  948) 
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New  Every-Home-Plan  church  for  the 
Gospel  Herald  is  Mt.  Joy,  Calico  Rock, 
Ark. 

Sunday-school  meeting,  Nov.  25,  26, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  with  Norman  G. 
Shenk,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  and  Henry  L.  Ruth, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  as  speakers. 

Tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service,  Eastern  Ohio  Division, 
Nov.  7,  1:30  p.m.,  at  Martins  Church  near 
Orrville,  Ohio.  John  Allen  Cullar,  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  will  give  the  national  MDS 
meeting  report.  Special  music  by  the  Mar- 
tins Men’s  Quartet.  There  will  be  illus- 
trated lectures  and  firsthand  reports  given 
by  men  who  spent  six  weeks  in  Alaska, 
relocating  an  Aleut  Indian  village.  E.  J. 
Swalm,  Canadian  MCC  representative,  will 
bring  greetings.  A representative  is  re- 
quested from  each  congregation. 

A dedication  service  was  held  Oct.  17  at 
1003  Franklin  St.,  Reading,  Pa.,  for  the 
church  building  recently  purchased  by  the 
Eastern  Mission  Board  as  a house  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Spanish  in  this  area.  Jos£ 
Gonzalez  is  the  pastor. 

Correction:  Elam  Peachey,  not  Elam 
Glick,  had  to  return  home  from  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  because  of  hepatitis. 

Isaac  Ziegler,  of  the  Steelton,  Pa.,  congre- 
gation, was  92  on  Oct.  18. 

Howard  Charles,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  served  at  Valleyview  Men- 
nonite Church,  London,  Ont.,  the  weekend 
of  Oct.  17. 

The  Elmer  Lehman  family  arrived  in 
Costa  Rica  on  Oct.  3,  after  a 17-day  trip  by 
land  from  their  home  at  Lowville,  N.Y. 
They  are  returning  to  Heredia,  Costa  Rica, 
after  a four-month  furlough. 

A Christian  Literature  meeting  was  held 
at  Carpenter's,  Bareville,  Pa.,  Oct.  31,  Nov. 
1.  James  Danner,  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  John 
B.  Shenk,  Lititz,  Pa.,  served  as  speakers. 

Nelson  R.  Roth,  Belleville,  Pa.,  at  Bart, 
Pa.,  Nov.  8,  p.m. 

Bible  Instruction  meeting,  Millwood, 
Gap,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  p.m.,  and  Nov.  8.  Speak- 
ers: Irvin  Martin,  Mt.  Airy,  Md.,  and  John 
M.  Weaver,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Vern  Miller,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  Maple 
Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Nov.  8. 

Bernard  Thiessen,  Japan,  at  Oak  Grove, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Nov.  8. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Arlington, 
Mass.,  at  Akron,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  8,  speaking  on 
"The  Church  and  the  Community.” 

Amasa  Stutzman,  oldest  member  of  the 
Clinton  Frame  Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
reached  the  age  of  90  on  Oct.  31. 

Central  Christian  High  School,  at  the  re- 


quest of  radio  station  WTOF— FM,  is  pre- 
senting a series  of  radio  broadcasts,  Nov. 
2-7.  The  purpose  of  the  broadcast  is  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  radio  audience  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  area’s 
Christian  high  school. 

Alice  Mennonite  Church.  Urgently  need- 
ed—A kindergarten  teacher  to  continue 
with  the  kindergarten  which  was  started 
two  years  ago.  The  purpose  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  to  prepare  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren with  a vocabulary  extensive  enough 
that  they  may  be  able  to  fit  into  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking first  grade  class  of  the  public 
school. 

Important  also  is  the  fact  that  this  kin- 
dergarten program  opens  to  the  church 
many  homes  that  need  to  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  message. 

A single  person  or  a couple  could  well 
be  used;  either  would  fit  in  well.  If  inter- 
ested in  more  information,  contact  Raul 
Tadeo,  Rt.  1,  Box  302,  Alice,  Texas,  or  the 
Voluntary  Service  office  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  children  of  Alice  need  a teacher. 
The  church  needs  this  contact.  The  Lord 
needs  more  workers. 

Since  September  the  parents  have  been 
asking,  “Cuando  va  llegar  la  maestra?” 
(When  is  the  teacher  going  to  arrive?) 

Tapes  from  the  church-wide  Mennonite 
Youth  Convention  are  now  available  from 
Weaver  Audio  Studio,  Box  92,  Park  View, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Tape  1 contains  the 
first  (Wednesday  evening)  session  and  Con- 
vention music;  Tape  2 contains  the  Thurs- 
day morning  and  evening  messages;  Tape  3 
the  Friday  morning  and  evening  messages, 
and  Tape  4 the  Saturday  morning  and 
evening  messages.  Price  is  $3.50  per  tape 
postpaid,  in  the  continental  U.S. 

John  Bartholomew,  Powell,  Ohio,  will  be 
Fall  Missionary  Day  speaker  at  Longe- 
necker/^Winesburg,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  a.m., 
and^Anna  Lois  Rohrer,  Nepal,  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

A teacher  is  needed  for  the  second  semes- 
ter, grades  1-4,  at  the  Oley  Valley  Men- 
nonite School,  Oley,  Pa.  Contact  Omar 
Zook,  Manatawny,  Pa.  Telephone:  215 
689-9108. 

Stewardship  Institute  of  Allegheny  Con- 
ference for  the  Belleville  and  surrounding 
area,  at  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  Nov. 
6,  7;  and  for  the  Johnstown  area,  Nov.  13, 
14,  at  the  Kaufman  Church. 

J.  Ross  Goodall  continues  his  work  at  a 
new  location,  the  Hebrew  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, Miriam  House,  755  17th  Ave. 
N.E.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33704. 

E.  C.  Bender,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Publication  Board  and  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Welfare,  has  returned 
home  from  the  hospital  and  is  fully  re- 
covered from  his  illness. 

Bro.  and  Sister  Simon  Gingerich,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  celebrated  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary  on  Oct.  25. 

(Continued  on  page  964) 
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$ EDITORIAL 

New  Series  About  Mennonite  Leaders 


This  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  be- 
gins a series  of  36  short  biographies  of 
pioneer  Mennonite  leaders  in  North 
America.  It  is  neither  exclusive  or  in- 
clusive since  many  other  leaders  might 
have  been  selected  as  truly  Mennonite 
pioneers.  Eleven  different  writers  are 
used. 

Melvin  Gingerich,  who  is  the  overall 
editor  of  this  series,  writes,  “Although 
the  names  are  selected  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily, nevertheless  Mennonite  popu- 
lation density  as  well  as  the  length  of 
the  historical  periods  of  the  area  repre- 
sented were  taken  into  account,  and 
thus  Pennsylvania  has  16  of  the  36. 
Ohio  follows  with  six  names,  and  then 
Indiana  with  four.  Five  additional 
states  and  one  province  are  represented. 


The  question  today  is  not— Is  higher 
education  needed  or  desired?  Rather 
the  question  is  How  shall  our  youth  be 
educated  and  where  shall  such  educa- 
tion be  received?  Shall  our  youth  go  to 
our  own  Christian  church  colleges  or 
shall  we  assume  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Mennonite  youth  will  attend 
non-Mennonite  schools? 

This  was  one  of  the  issues  discussed 
at  the  annual  Board  of  Education  meet- 
ing held  at  Hesston,  Kansas,  Oct.  16,  17. 
Two  major  concerns  of  this  annual 
meeting  dealt  with  long-range  planning 
for  our  colleges  and  faculty  recruitment. 

There  is  a marked  trend  to  enroll  in 
non-Mennonite  colleges.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  expected  with  the  sudden  surge 
of  young  people  attending  college.  Stud- 
ies made  in  the  past  few  years  and  pre- 
diction from  these  studies  have  shown 
and  proved  true  that  the  high  birth  rate 
during  and  following  the  war  will  con- 
tinue to  see  a steady  and  rapid  climb  of 
college-age  young  people.  This  will 
likely  level  off  around  1972. 


There  is  thus  also  a wide  geographic 
representation  in  the  list  as  well  as  a 
wide  chronological  distribution.  The 
leaders  are  treated  in  a chronological 
order,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
death. 

“In  nearly  every  instance  the  His- 
torical Committee  conferred  with  dis- 
trict conference  leaders  in  choosing  the 
representatives  of  the  various  sections 
so  that  the  list  is  the  product  of  many 
minds.  It  was  arbitrarily  decided  not 
to  include  any  one  who  has  died  as  late 
as  approximately  the  last  twenty  years. 
Future  lists  may  well  honor  these  other 
brethren  of  the  twentieth  century.” 

May  these  short  sketches  keep  alive 
knowledge  of  our  heritage  and  inspire 
us  as  they  though  dead  yet  speak.— D. 


Reports  given  at  the  Board  meeting 
by  district  conference  representatives 
confirm  recent  studies  and  predictions. 
Our  youth  are  going  to  college.  Every 
district  is  seeing  a large  increase.  Some 
Mennonite  conference  districts  which 
until  recently  had  few  young  people 
getting  higher  education,  and  in  fact  at 
times  discouraged  it,  suddenly  find  their 
youth  attending  in  large  numbers.  (One 
conference  noted  that  all  except  17  of 
its  youth  of  college  age  are  enrolled  in 
college  and  graduate  work.) 

What  is  happening,  however,  in  these 
districts,  where,  for  the  first  time  large 
numbers  of  young  people  are  attending 
college,  a large  percentage  (in  one  case 
as  much  as  79  per  cent)  of  the  youth  en- 
tering college  enter  non-Mennonite  or 
non-church  related  schools.  This  means 
very  likely  that  leaders  and  parents  who 
have  not  attended  Mennonite  schools 
themselves  give  little  if  any  stimulus 
and  encouragement  to  their  youth  to 
attend  our  own  colleges.  It  may  well  be 
that  in  a few  years  such  district  confer- 


ences will  suddenly  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  their  youth  will  suffer  from  a great 
lack  of  Christian  and  Mennonite  orien- 
tation, appreciation,  and  commitment. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  almost  no 
systematic  plan  by  pastors  to  counsel 
youth  in  where  they  will  attend  college. 
Further,  up  to  this  point  in  our  church, 
there  has  been  little  promotion  or  fi- 
nancial support  of  church  schools. 

The  Board  in  a resolution  reaffirmed 
our  belief  in  the  values  of  a Chris- 
tian church-controlled  education  which 
more  than  justified  the  cost  and  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  propagating 
these  values  throughout  our  constitu- 
ency. Next  year's  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Central  Christian  High  School, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  will  center  its  theme  on 
the  promotion  of  the  church  education- 
al program.— D. 


Gaining  Any  Weight? 

By  Gladys  Kennel 

Recendy  the  nurse  measured  and  weighed 
our  small  baby.  She  recorded  the  results 
carefully  on  a file  card.  As  the  doctor 
checked  these  facts,  he  remarked,  “Your 
baby  is  growing.  She  is  heavier  and  taller 
than  on  your  previous  visit." 

As  I felt  his  remark  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, I shrugged  my  shoulders  and  said, 
“Oh,  all  babies  grow." 

Our  doctor  promptly  corrected  me  with, 
“No.  Not  all  babies  grow.  No  growth  is  a 
certainty  that  something  is  wrong.”  He 
continued,  “Correct  food  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  for  the  steady  growth  of  a 
baby.  Often  parents  blame  other  factors, 
when  improper  or  not  enough  food  is  the 
real  reason  for  no  growth." 

Have  I been  growing  steadily  in  Christ? 
Could  my  minister  thank  God  for  my 
growth  as  Paul  did,  saying,  “.  . . give  thanks 
to  God  always  for  you  . . . because  your 
faith  is  growing  abundantly,  and  the  love 
of  every  one  of  you  for  one  another  is  in- 
creasing” (II  Thess.  1:3,  RSV). 

If  we  doubt  our  growth,  then  it  is  time 
to  carefully  check  our  spiritual  food  intake. 
Adequate,  nourishing  soul-food  is  essential, 
“so  that  you  may  thrive  upon  it  to  your 
souls’  health.”*  Peter  continues,  “Surely 
you  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  good.”* 
Surely  we  have.  Having  tasted,  Peter’s  in- 
vitation makes  sense,  “.  . . So  come  to  him 
. . . and  let  yourselves  be  built.  . . .”*  In- 
deed, yes.  Let’s  take  on  some  weight. 

•From  The  New  English  Bible.  © The  Delegates 
of  the  Oxford  University  Press  and  the  Syndics  of 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  1961. 
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The  strength  of  the  church  lies  not  in  its 
program  but  in  its  people. 

Lessons  from  Younger  Churches 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


“Well,  Mother,”  he  replied,  "to  tell  the 
truth,  the  army  didn't  do  anything  for  me. 
But  I wish  you  could  have  seen  the  tremen- 
dous organization  they  have  down  there!” 

Is  this  a picture  of  the  American  Church 
today?  It  has  wonderful  organization,  but 
is  it  bringing  spiritual  health  and  strength 
to  those  who  are  sick  at  heart  and  wounded 
in  spirit? 

We  are  interested  in  better  methods; 
God  is  interested  in  better  men.  We  are 
interested  in  man-made  programs;  God  is 
interested  in  Spirit-led  movements.  There 
is  a difference  between  a program  and  a 
movement.  A program  moves  from  idea  to 
idea;  a movement  moves  from  person  to 
person. 

The  churches  of  the  East  do  not  have 
the  efficient  organization,  the  smooth-run- 
ning machinery,  the  carefully  planned 
programs  that  we  have  in  the  West.  And 
yet  they  often  possess  a spiritual  vitality,  an 
evangelistic  zeal,  that  is  lacking  in  many 
of  our  churches.  They  have  discovered  that 
it  is  people  and  not  program  that  make  the 
church,  and  people  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  can  often  initiate  far-reaching  move- 
ments, while  programs  often  die  on  paper. 

Several  years  ago  a young  Christian  lad 
by  the  name  of  Punlik  John  came  in  from 
his  small  village  to  enroll  as  a student  in 
the  Methodist  Mission  School  in  Bidar, 
India.  He  studied  up  to  the  sixth  grade, 
but  then  had  to  drop  out  of  school  simply 
because  he  was  unable  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. This  was  a great  blow  to  Punlik,  for 
he  earnestly  desired  to  become  a minister 
of  the  Gospel.  Upon  the  advice  of  the 
missionary,  my  brother  David  Seamands, 
however,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a 
tailor  in  the  city,  with  the  view  of  serving 
his  Lord  as  a Christian  layman. 

Upon  completion  of  his  apprenticeship, 
Punlik  John  was  married  to  a Christian  girl 
by  the  name  of  Ratna,  which  means  in  the 
Kanarese  language,  Jewel.  Ratna,  like  her 
husband,  was  a devoted  disciple  of  Christ 
and  had  a great  desire  to  do  something  for 
her  Saviour.  So  the  young  couple  borrowed 
some  money,  bought  a Singer  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  then  went  out  to  take  up  resi- 
dence in  a small  village  where  there  were 
no  Christians. 

Here  Punlik  set  up  his  tailor  shop  and 
started  working  to  support  himself  and  his 
young  bride.  But  he  took  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  speak  a word  about 
Christ  to  those  who  came  into  the  shop  to 
place  an  order.  In  the  evenings  in  his 


spare  time,  he  gathered  a few  of  the  Hindu 
villagers  together,  read  to  them  out  of  the 
New  Testament,  taught  them  Gospel  songs, 
and  witnessed  to  them  about  the  saving 
power  of  Christ. 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  wife,  Ratna, 
gathered  the  boys  and  girls  off  the  street 
and  started  a little  school  on  the  verandah 
of  her  village  home.  She  taught  them  to 
read  and  write,  and  with  the  use  of  Bible 
pictures  told  them  the  story  of  Christ. 

About  six  months  later,  Punlik  showed 
up  at  the  missionary’s  bungalow  in  Bidar, 
and  with  face  aglow  said,  “Sir,  I want  you 
to  come  out  to  my  village  and  baptize 
about  two  hundred  people  who  want  to 
become  Christians.” 

My  brother  was  astounded.  “How  can  it 
be  that  people  in  that  village  want  to  be- 
come Christians?”  he  asked.  “No  mission- 
ary or  evangelist  has  ever  been  there  to 
preach.”  But  he  got  in  his  jeep  and  went 
out  to  the  village  to  investigate. 

He  was  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  group 
who  escorted  him  into  the  village  with 
drums  and  cymbals.  He  found  them  with 
a genuine  Christian  experience  and  a real 
desire  to  follow  Christ.  And  so  my  brother 
baptized  them,  organized  them  into  a con- 
gregation, and  appointed  a preacher  to  con- 
duct regular  Sunday  worship  services  for 
them. 

Then  Punlik  John  and  his  wife  pulled 
up  stakes  and  went  to  live  in  another  vil- 
lage where  the  people  had  never  heard  of 
Christ.  With  his  sewing  machine  he  made 
his  living,  but  in  his  spare  time  he  wit- 
nessed and  read  to  the  people  out  of  the 
Bible.  Ratna  started  another  school. 

In  a few  months  Punlik  was  back  in 
Bidar  requesting  the  missionary  to  come 
out  and  baptize  another  group  of  converts. 
So  again  my  brother  had  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  baptizing  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
men,  women  and  children  and  organizing 
them  into  a new  congregation. 

Again  Punlik  and  Ratna  went  to  a third 
village  and  started  the  process  all  over 
again.  And  in  this  novel  way  this  earnest 
young  tailor  and  his  wife  won  over  six 
hundred  people  to  Christ  and  helped  to 
establish  three  new  congregations  in  three 
different  villages! 

The  story  of  Punlik  John  and  his  wife 
Ratna  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case.  This 
faithful  couple  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
scores  of  anonymous  village  laymen  and 
lay  women  in  India  who  have  been  effec- 
tively witnessing  to  the  transforming  power 


of  Jesus  Christ  and  have  been  leading  their 
relatives  and  neighbors  to  faith  in  Him. 
As  a result  of  their  witness  and  changed 
lives  there  has  been  a remarkable  Spirit- 
directed  movement  from  idolatrous  pagan- 
ism into  the  glorious  fellowship  of  the 
church.  From  the  time  I was  just  a young 
lad  in  India  to  this  present  moment  I have 
seen  the  membership  of  our  Methodist 
Church  in  the  Hyderabad  area  grow  from 
about  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. This  has  not  been  the  result  of  a 
high-powered  program,  but  the  fruit  of  a 
lowly  people's  movement. 

The  strength  of  any  church  lies  in  its 
people— people  who  have  been  transformed 
by  the  grace  of  God,  are  in  vital  fellowship 
with  Christ  and  endued  with  power  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  go  forth  to  share  with  the 
world  the  good  news  of  God’s  love.  This  is 
an  important  truth  that  the  parent  church- 
es need  to  learn. 

(To  be  continued) 

From  The  Supreme  Task  of  the  Church,  by  John 
T.  Seamands,  copyright  (c)  1964  by  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co.  Used  by  permission. 


Our  Readers  Say — 

I appreciated  the  saneness  and  clarity  of  the 
article,  “Moral  Issues  in  the  Election  of  1964” 
(Sept.  22  issue).  It  is  of  importance  that  Chris- 
tians face  the  issue  of  civil  rights  and  nuclear 
warfare.  Every  Mennonite  Christian  would 
agree  with  these  concerns  the  article  pointed 
out. 

The  question  I would  raise  is  that  the  article 
made  it  appear  as  if  the  Democratic  party  is 
rather  “lily  white.”  Some  other  issues  could 
also  be  presented  to  make  the  picture  more 
complete.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  article 
could  have  been  abridged  by  saying,  “I  believe 
in  the  Democrats.”— Nathan  Nussbaum,  New 
Paris,  Ind. 

* * • 

Is  it  in  the  mind  of  our  contributors  to  ex- 
change our  hope  and  faith  in  God  for  faith 
and  hope  in  the  political  powers  of  today? 

In  an  article  entitled  “Moral  Issues  in  the 
Election  of  1964”  (Sept.  22  issue),  we  read  that 
the  writers  put  on  quite  an  urge  for  people 
to  vote  in  the  coming  election,  even  though 
they  do  not  boldly  say  so. 

In  this  write-up  there  is  little  or  nothing 
said  about  the  Christian’s  duty  to  pray  for  our 
government,  nor  is  there  any  recognition  of 
our  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  that  says  God 
Himself  sets  over  the  world  His  rulers.  “The 
most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  [if  He 
wills]  sitteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men” 
(Dan.  4:17). 

How  is  it  possible  for  any  pious  saint  of 
God  today  to  enter  into  the  unjust  wrangling 
of  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  pray  for 
those  in  authority  as  the  New  Testament  en- 
joins? How  many  people  who  chose  to  vote 
against  the  man  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1960, 
truly  prayed  for  him  after  the  "most  High” 
put  him  into  office,  as  the  New  Testament  has 
commanded  the  Christian  to  pray? 

While  the  Holy  Spirit  enjoins  that  “first  of 
all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men;  for 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority"  (I  Tim. 
2:1,  2),  where  does  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Scripture 

(Continued  on  page  965) 
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The  Pharisees  blighted  positive  holy  living 
by  their  negative  religion. 

Pharisaism  in  Our  Day 

By  Calvin  J.  Peters 


The  Lord  Jesus  repeatedly  warned  His 
disciples  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  today  Pharisaism  is  a deadly 
danger  lying  all  along  the  trail  of  every 
genuine  Christian.  The  very  destiny  of  his 
soul  depends  upon  his  caution  or  indiffer- 
ence to  it. 

The  Pharisees  were  one  of  the  sects  of 
Judaism,  rigid  and  austere,  a class  of  pious 
and  fanatically  religious  demagogues.  The 
apostle  Paul  was  one  of  them,  and  said, 
"After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  re- 
ligion I lived  a Pharisee”  (Acts  26:5) . Un- 
fortunately the  sect  did  not  die  in  the  first 
century.  It  is  alive  today— astonishingly 
alive.  We  shall  endeavor  to  notice  some 
of  their  more  outstanding  features. 

For  the  most  part  the  Pharisees  were 
purely  negative  in  their  religion.  Spirit- 
uality was  reduced  to  an  abstinence  from 
certain  unacceptable  things.  Holiness  was 
shriveled  to  a doctrine  of  “don'ts”  and  a 
creed  of  “can’ts.”  The  Pharisee  praying  in 
the  temple  boasted  that  he  did  not  live  as 
the  publican. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  everyone 
must  studiously  avoid  the  sinfully  wrong. 
The  Pharisees,  however,  made  this  the 
whole  foundation  of  their  religion.  Along 
with  their  self-righteous  efforts,  avoidance 
became  their  holiness,  their  hope  of  heaven. 
They  tragically  erred  on  two  counts: 

First,  they  blighted  positive  holy  living 
by  their  negative  religion.  Christ  accused 
them  of  abstaining  not  only  from  sin  but 
also  from  righteousness.  “Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  . . . 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith:  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done ” (Matt.  23:23) . We 
are  painfully  slow  to  learn  that  our  Lord 
is  far  more  interested  in  what  we  do  than 
in  what  we  do  not  do.  Christ,  the  very 
heart  of  religion  was  the  positive  practice 
of  virtue. 

A lad  walking  with  his  father  pointed 
to  a lighted  cross  on  a high  church  steeple 
and  cried,  "Look,  Daddy,  there's  God's 
plus  sign.”  Genuine  Christianity  puts  a 
plus  in  one’s  life.  Christ  said  that  His  dis- 
ciples would  be  known  by  their  love  (and 
love’s  related  virtues)  and  not  merely  by 
their  abstinence  from  certain  sins  and 
questionable  issues. 

That  test  is  still  valid.  If  we  are  known 
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to  others  by  our  rigid,  unswerving  denun- 
ciation of  the  bad  rather  than  by  the  posi- 
tive, consistent  practice  of  love,  kindness, 
mercy,  gentleness  and  humility,  we  had 
better  examine  ourselves  to  see  whether 
we  be  in  the  faith. 

Second,  because  of  this  negativism  and 
the  ritual  of  technical  matters  the  Pharisees 
overlooked  sins  far  more  wicked  than  those 
they  so  carefully  avoided.  As  long  as  they 
did  not  dispute  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
the  traditions  it  did  not  matter  that  they 
harbored  hatred  or  were  sinfully  intolerant 
of  those  who  disagree  with  them.  John 
12:42. 

When  the  Pharisees  cast  the  adulteress 
at  Jesus’  feet  He  calmly  said,  “He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her”  (John  8:7).  With  pricked 
consciences  they  all  slunk  away  like 
whipped  pups.  Why?  Did  Jesus  write  in 
the  sand  something  that  convinced  them? 
Some  suggest  that  since  He  knew  all  things 
He  jotted  down  before  the  bulging,  blink- 
ing eyes  of  the  Pharisees  the  names  of  wom- 
en familiar  to  them.  It  may  have  been  the 
ninth  commandment,  for  the  Pharisees, 
above  all  others,  transgressed  this  com- 
mandment: they  literally  lived  a lie- 
hypocrisy.  Perhaps  He  scratched  out  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Micah,  “What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?”  Whatever  He  wrote,  the 
Pharisees  were  immediately  and  deeply  con- 
victed of  sin  that  was  worse  than  or  equal- 
ly as  bad  as  that  of  the  sensualist  they  so 
vigorously  condemned. 

Again,  if  they  did  not  steal  outrightly  it 
disturbed  them  not  in  the  slightest  that 
they  used  trickery  to  rob  poor  widows  of 
their  homes  or  parents  of  their  rightful 
support.  Matt.  23:14;  Mark  7:10-13.  If 
they  did  not  break  the  Sabbath  it  mattered 
not  that  they  were  given  to  violent  emo- 
tional outbursts.  Luke  6:11.  If  they  did  not 
curse  God  it  seemed  perfectly  legitimate  to 
speak  to  their  fellow  men  with  contemptu- 
ous words  that  stung  like  a whip  and 
blighted  like  a killing  frost.  Matt.  5:20-22. 

If  they  were  not  overindulgent  and  glut- 
tonous it  was  of  little  import  that  they 
were  stuffed  with  spiritual  pride.  Matt. 
6:2,  5;  Luke  18:10-14.  If  ' they  would  not 
tell  a lie  it^  did  not  seem  to  bother  them 
to  do  infinitely  worse  by  living  one.  Matt. 
15:7,  8.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  with 
all  their  meticulous  avoidance  of  wrong 


they  did  not  avoid  God’s  wrathful  judg- 
ment and  eternal  damnation.  Matt.  23:33. 

Neither  microscope  nor  telescope  is  need- 
ed to  see  that  this  awful  sin  of  negativism 
is  flourishing  today.  “Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees.” 

Another  general  characteristic  of  the 
Pharisees  was  their  complacency.  Their 
doctrines  were  straight  and  orthodox.  They 
firmly  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They 
believed  that  men  are  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished in  the  future  life  according  to  the 
way  they  lived  in  this  one,  and  that  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  would  be  detained  for- 
ever in  prison  under  the  earth  while  those 
of  the  virtuous  would  rise  and  live  again. 

Their  lives  were  outwardly  blameless, 
but  in  all  they  manifested  a smug  self-satis- 
faction. There  were  at  least  two  errors  that 
created  this  tragic  condition: 

First,  they  had  a strong  tendency  to 
compare  themselves  with  the  noticeably 
bad.  The  praying  man  who  prided  himself 
on  not  being  as  bad  as  some  other  people 
he  knew  is  the  timeless  pattern  of  the 
Pharisee,  ancient  and  modern.  Such  a prac- 
tice always  leads  to  religious  complacency. 
The  Pharisees  delighted  in  their  superior 
spirituality  as  compared  with  other  men, 
not  with  God.  This  generated  a holier- 
than-thou  attitude  that  deadened  their  sen- 
sitivity to  inward,  less  noticeable  personal 
sin.  Consequently  they  formed  a cement- 
like casing  of  complacent  smugness  around 
their  lives— a casing  that  apparently  even 
Christ  could  not  crack,  even  with  His  most 
scathing  denunciations. 

Second,  they  were  intensely  self-righteous. 
Luke  18:9.  It  was  this  attitude  that  Christ 
denounced  with  His  somewhat  sarcastic 
words,  “They  that  be  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick  ...  I am 
not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners 
to  repentance”  (Matt.  9:12,  13).  With 
these  and  many  kindred  statements  Christ 
tried  to  jolt  the  Pharisees  out  of  their 
stupor  of  religious  complacency. 

Again,  the  Pharisees  took  great  pride  in 
their  religion.  This  has  been  mentioned 
already  in  a general  way,  but  it  bears  closer 
inspection  that  we  may  identify  more  easily 
its  presence  among  us  today. 

The  Pharisees  prided  themselves  on  their 
sanctimonious  living.  The  Pharisee  praying 
publicly  preened  his  pride  as  he  thanked 
God  that  he  lived  differently  from  others. 
Without  question  a truly  spiritual,  sepa- 
rated life  is  cause  for  great  gratitude— but 
not  for  pumping  up  pride.  Furthermore, 
the  Pharisees  took  secret  delight  in  their 
good  works.  The  praying  Pharisee  cata- 
logued his  virtues:  "I  fast  twice  in  the 
week,  I give  tithes  of  all  that  I possess.” 

F^nelon,  the  French  saint,  warned  that 
“few  things  feed  pride  like  humiliations, 
fervent  prayers,  self-renunciation  and  the 
most  extreme  sacrifices.”  Beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 
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There  are  two  sure  signs  of  spiritual 
pride.  The  first  is  a disposition  to  “jump" 
others  who  are  out  of  line  with  our  par- 
ticular view  of  things  (especially  in  doc- 
trine) and  to  “set  them  right.”  More  than 
anything  else  this  explains  the  numerous 
verbal  conflicts  that  the  Pharisees  had  with 
Christ.  One  of  God’s  honored  servants  has 
defined  pride  as  “the  excessive  and  in- 
ordinate love  of  one’s  self  seeking  to  play 
God.”  The  proudhearted  Pharisees  “played 
God”  when  they  jumped  their  fellow  men 
(particularly  Christ)  and  tried  by  cutting 
criticisms  to  make  them  good.  Nothing  but 
acute  trouble  comes  of  such  action.  God 
says,  “He  that  is  of  a proud  heart  sdrreth 
up  strife"  (Prov.  28:25). 

The  second  sign  of  spiritual  pride  is 
acute  sensitivity  to  praise  or  criticism.  So 
often  in  their  religious  activities  the  Phari- 
sees would  swell  with  pride  and  puff  up 
like  pouter  pigeons.  They  had  the  com- 
mending, approving  eye  of  the  public. 
Matt.  6:1-5.  Pride  feeds  on  praise.  But 
when  criticisms  came,  as  they  did  from 
Christ,  the  Pharisees  would  wilt  into  sullen- 
ness or  fly  into  an  emotional  spasm  of  re- 
sentment, indignation,  and  anger. 

Because  Christ  told  them  the  unvar- 
nished truth  so  often  the  Pharisees  became 
furiously  angry  to  the  point  that  they 
sought  how  they  might  destroy  Him.  Mark 
3:6.  He  did  not  fit  their  plans  for  the 
future  of  Israel  and  they  had  to  get  rid  of 
Him. 

If  Christ  came  among  us  today  would  we 
do  the  same?  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees." 

(To  be  continued) 
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Why  Stand  Alone? 

Dan  Niel,  a member  of  your  adult  Sun- 
day-school class,  is  asked  by  his  boss  in 
business  to  do  an  unchristian  thing.  Dan 
is  thirty.  He  has  a wife  and  three  children. 
His  job  is  a good  one.  It  is  paying  off  the 
modest  house  he  and  his  wife  have  recently 
moved  into.  He  likes  his  work;  there  are 
good  prospects  for  additional  steps  up. 

Dan  knows  that  he  will  get  fired  if  he 
refuses  to  do  what  the  boss  wants  him  to. 
But  to  obey  the  boss  would  be  going 
against  principles  the  Sunday-school  class 
has  upheld  in  the  discussions  on  Christian 
responsibility  during  the  past  quarter.  Af- 
ter temptation,  struggle,  prayer,  and  finally 
decision,  Dan  gets  fired. 

Persons  in  your  class  know  Dan  is  no 
longer  working  at  Office  Outfitters.  There 
are  whispered  rumors  that  he  got  fired.  But 
no  one  knows  why.  No  one  can  suffer  with 
him.  In  fact,  Sunday-school  class  members 
add  to  his  suffering  because  they  imagine 
why  he  may  have  been  fired.  Instead  of 
supporting  him  for  being  a modern  Daniel, 
they  think  he  may  have  been  incompetent 
or  inefficient. 

Does  the  Sunday-school  class  have  any 
responsibility  at  all  toward  its  members  in 
a situation  like  this?  May  I insist  that  it 


has?  In  fact,  let  me  say  even  more.  If  the 
church  through  the  group  related  most 
closely  to  Dan  Niel,  your  Sunday-school 
class  of  which  he  is  a member,  cannot  help 
him  when  he  needs  his  brethren  most,  then 
what  in  the  world  is  the  church  for? 

There  is  an  ironic  danger  in  the  way  we 
currently  see  the  role  of  a Sunday-school 
class.  We  leave  our  comfortable  homes  on 
Sunday  morning.  We  leave  the  busy  cross- 
roads where  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of 
passes  by.  We  sit  easily  in  a Sunday-school 
class  that  has  all  the  unused  potential  of 
relevant  brotherhood.  There  we  carry  on 
informed  conversation  about  some  remote 
king  who  lived  3,000  years  ago  (after  all, 
we  have  studied  this  same  lesson  half  a 
dozen  times  since  we  were  children  and 
isn’t  it  wonderful  that  we  may  even  find 
something  new  in  it?) . We  discuss  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  that  king’s  action  in 
"religious”  language.  We  look  intently  at 
the  lesson  scope  for  a "nugget”  which  we 
may  somehow  relate  practically  to  life. 
Then,  after  praying  in  old  English  to  a 
God  who  might  be  offended  if  we  said 
"you”  instead  of  “thou”  we  go  home  to  a 
real  world,  removed  from  this  one  as  far  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west. 

Out  there  the  issues  of  life  must  be  faced. 
Irrevocable  Christian  decisions  must  be 
made,  usually  individually  and  all  alone. 
The  children  have  a song,  “Dare  to  Be  a 
Daniel,  Dare  to  Stand  Alone.”  But  I see 
no  merit  at  all  in  standing  alone  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Are  there  no  ways  to  tap  the 
resources  of  the  adult  Sunday-school  class 
so  the  Dan  Niels  do  not  need  to  be  Daniels 
entirely  on  their  own? 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 
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East  Fairview,  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  became  a mission  Sunday  school  in  1949  as  a result  of  Bible 
school  efforts  in  the  community  that  year.  In  1953,  Ivan  Headings  became  the  congregation’s 
first  pastor  and  served  until  1963.  Gary  Knuths  is  the  present  pastor.  During  May,  1957,  East 
Fairview  was  organized  as  an  independent  congregation  under  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  and, 
in  1959,  a new  auditorium  was  added  to  the  original  building.  Sunday  service  attendance  aver- 
ages 70. 


VS  Project  at  Home 

By  Fred  E.  Meyer 

There  was  uneasiness  among  many  of  us 
as  we  heard  the  yearly  reports  of  our 
church  years  at  the  annual  members’  meet- 
ings. There  was  special  concern  in  the 
area  of  our  giving  for  missions.  Happily, 
our  brotherhood  has  been  using  the  budget 
plan  for  a number  of  years,  and  so  as  we 
looked  at  the  facts  and  figures  at  the  end 
of  each  church  year,  it  was  noticed  that  by 
far  the  lion’s  share  of  our  budget  receipts 
were  being  used  in  our  local  program  by 
and  for  us.  Did  we  really  need  to  spend  so 
much  at  home?  Wasn’t  there  some  way  to 
reduce  local  expenses  so  more  could  be 
disbursed  for  the  missions  of  the  church 
throughout  the  world? 

As  the  concern  grew,  several  plans  were 
initiated  in  an  effort  to  make  possible 
greater  disbursements  to  the  missions  cate- 
gory of  the  budget.  And  so  it  was  VS  at 
home  for  five  families  (later  six)  who 


The  editor  heard  of  this  project  at  the  Smithville, 
Ohio,  congregation  and  asked  that  it  be  shared. 
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decided  to  do  the  custodial  work  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  Because  of  these  volunteer 
services,  it  was  possible  to  remove  a sizable 
local  expense  item  from  the  budget  each 
year.  Much  of  this  amount  was  then  chan- 
neled into  the  missions  area  of  the  budget. 

Although  total  giving  was  somewhat  in- 
creased the  first  year  this  VS  project  was  in 
operation,  the  budget  report  showed  good 
increase  in  disbursements  for  missions. 
With  this  volunteer  janitorial  program 
now  in  its  third  year,  there  has  been  made 
available  nearly  $3,000  extra  for  missions. 
As  a bonus  there  is  goodly  fellowship 
among  the  volunteers  as  the  floors  are 
waxed,  brooms  pushed,  and  as  the  families 
work  together  in  carrying  out  this  project. 

Although  the  VS  at  Home  project  seemed 
to  be  a step  in  the  right  direction  for  rais- 
ing money  for  missions,  there  still  remained 
much  room  for  improvement.  And  so, 
acting  on  an  idea  from  a Gospel  Herald 
editorial  (July  23,  1963) , the  Workday  for 
Missions  was  begun.  The  church  council 
specified  a week  in  August  during  which 
all  members  were  encouraged  to  set  aside  a 


1964  is  a year  for  political  decision. 

Are  political  issues  the  proper  concern 
of  the  church?  Should  a congregation  be- 
come involved  in  discussion  of  party  plat- 
forms? Should  a church  group  analyze  the 
qualifications  of  Goldwater  and  Johnson? 

We  members  of  the  Mennonite  congre- 
gation of  Boston  believe  that  the  answer 
is  “Yes.” 

During  one  of  our  services  in  July,  a 
member  expressed  concern  about  the  moral 
issues  in  the  coming  election.  The  response 
was  immediate.  Someone  proposed  that 
this  should  become  a matter  of  congrega- 
tional discussion.  Interest  snowballed,  and 
in  our  meetings  we  came  to  grips  with 
difficult  but  related  questions:  What  is  the 
obligation  of  the  church  to  the  state  when 
a national  election  involves  issues  of  right 
and  wrong?  Should  Christians  act  individ- 
ually, or  seek  a united  congregational  wit- 
ness? 

Our  congregation  listened  to  members 
who  had  heard  church  leaders  express  di- 
rect concern  that  Christians  ought  to  vote 
for  a particular  candidate  and  not  the 
other.  We  read  the  forthright  statement 
of  the  Peace  Problems  Committee.  We 
assigned  various  campaign  issues  to  differ- 
ent members  for  detailed  investigation. 
One  member  prepared  a paper  stating 
clearly  his  ideas.  Another  shared  a similar 
view  with  earnest  and  searching  logic.  And 
another.  And  another. 

Finally,  after  several  weeks  of  prayerful 
searching  together  through  sermons  and 
Bible  study,  the  congregation  reached 
agreement  on  several  points.  We  agreed 


day's  wages  or  allowance.  This  offering  was 
then  received  on  the  following  Sunday. 

The  response  to  the  Workday  for  Mis- 
sions was  gratifying  and  the  goal  set  by  the 
council  was  attained.  The  year  this  Work- 
day for  Missions  was  initiated,  the  budget 
report  showed  a 34  per  cent  increase  in 
disbursements  to  missions  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  This  increase  for  missions  giving 
was  registered  even  though  total  budget 
giving  for  the  year  was  essentially  the  same. 

And  so  as  the  Lord  tarries  we  will  con- 
tinue to  hear  the  yearly  reports  of  the 
church  years,  and  we  trust  that  the  trend 
of  increased  giving  toward  the  overall  mis- 
sion of  the  church  will  continue.  There  is 
still  room  for  much  growth  as  we  continue 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  stewardship.  It 
will  be  a happy  day  when  the  budget  re- 
ports will  show  at  least  as  great  giving 
towards  the  support  of  world-wide  mission, 
as  is  invested  in  the  local  program. 

"Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth 
in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not  grudging- 
ly, or  of  necessity:  for  God  loveth  a cheer- 
ful giver”  (II  Cor.  9:7). 


that  the  church  must  always  be  aware  of 
the  Christian-ethical  implications  in  the 
political  acts  of  our  nation.  Further,  the 
church  of  today  is  called  to  exercise  its 
faith  in  the  Biblical  teaching  of  the 
church’s  “discerning  capacity”— the  respon- 
sibility for  making  decisions  of  right  and 
wrong,  even  in  the  political  sphere.  (“And 
it  is  my  prayer  that  your  love  may  abound 
more  and  more,  with  knowledge  and  all 
discernment,  so  that  you  may  approve  what 
is  excellent  . . .”  [Phil.  1:9,  RSV].) 

We  also  came  to  believe  that  the  church 
as  a body  should  approach  various  political 
issues  to  assist  each  member  to  face  these 
decisions  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith. 
Moreover,  when  the  church,  through  cor- 
porate effort,  has  reached  a consensus  on  a 
political  matter,  it  cannot  remain  silent, 
but  must  give  witness  to  its  decisions.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  act  always  in  hu- 
mility and  awareness  of  its  own  imperfect 
wisdom. 

In  our  discussion  we  discovered  that  not 
all  the  campaign  issues  were  important 
from  a Christian  perspective.  Some  were 
ambiguous;  in  others,  both  candidates 
were  found  wanting.  Nevertheless,  we  con- 
cluded that  in  at  least  two  significant  areas, 
a clear  choice  confronts  the  Christian.  The 
first  concerns  the  civil  rights  problem  in 
America. 

Our  visions  of  Christian  brotherhood  are 
incompatible  with  the  rampant  racial  in- 
justice in  the  national  scene.  Until  the 
present  situation  is  healed,  the  image  of 
our  country  (and,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  the  ideas  about  our  Christianity)  is 


tarnished  in  the  eyes  of  many  non-Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world.  Out  of  our 
Christian  concern  for  our  fellowmen,  we 
cannot  support  a presidential  candidate 
who,  by  rejecting  the  civil  rights  bill,  chose 
to  ignore  the  realities  of  human  injustice. 
Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  introduced  the  race  issue 
into  the  campaign  and  has  become  a sym- 
bol of  resistance  to  the  progress  of  civil 
rights  in  our  nation. 

Secondly,  the  specter  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion continually  haunts  our  society.  As 
Christians,  we  deplore  the  politics  leading 
to  nuclear  arsenals  that  can  “overkill”  the 
world’s  entire  population,  and  we  view 
with  dismay  Senator's  Goldwater’s  rejection 
of  such  a step  toward  peace  as  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  We  anticipate  that  his 
avowed  “hard”  foreign  policy  backed  by 
wider  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
could  increase  international  tensions  and 
accentuate  the  danger  of  war. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  only  negatively 
about  the  current  campaign;  our  discus- 
sions have  led  us  to  support  President 
Johnson  on  a number  of  important  issues: 
his  appreciation  of  the  terrible  potential  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  the  president,  his  firm  action 
with  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  his  anti- 
poverty program.  But  we  also  wish  to  call 
on  him  to  remember  and  voice:  (1)  the 
(Continued  on  page  962) 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Great  God  of  beginnings  and  continuings, 

In  confessing  our  sins  and  unworthiness 

We  would  bless  you  with  our  soul,  mind 
and  heart. 

For  we  know  that  you  are  love  itself 

And  only  good  can  come  from  you. 

We  would  make  you  the  center  of  our 
thought  life 

So  that  what  we  think,  say,  and  do 

Will  be  dignified  with  holiness. 

Help  us  dismiss  half-truths,  uncertainties, 
and  prejudices 

Letting  gracious  and  praiseworthy  thoughts 
rule  our  lives 

Leaving  our  minds  clear  to  ascertain 
your  will. 

We  implore  your  leadership  in  the  affairs 
of  our  nation; 

Move  our  leaders  and  fellow  citizens  to 
repent  of  evil; 

Help  us  as  Christians  to  diligently  spread 
the  Gospel, 

Witnessing  at  all  times  to  the  love  and 
peace  so  dear  to  us. 

In  the  name  of  our  risen  Redeemer,  Amen. 

—Ruth  King  Duerksen. 


A Congregational  Discussion  of  Political  Decisions 
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OUR  SCHOOLS 


Michigan  Mennonite 
Bible  School 

Michigan  Mennonite  Bible  School— what 
is  it?  M.M.B.S.,  as  it  is  known  to  its  stu- 
dents and  friends,  is  a six  weeks  winter 
Bible  school.  This  school  is  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  churches  in  Michigan  and 
has  been  serving  the  church  in  the  north 
central  states  for  nineteen  years.  This 
school  is  held  in  the  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church  at  Fairview,  Mich.  Its  emphasis  has 
always  been  centered  upon  the  Bible  as 
God’s  infallible  Word,  the  final  authority 
for  faith  and  practice. 

The  twentieth  annual  term  of  M.M.B.S. 
will  be  held  Jan.  4 to  Feb.  12,  1965,  at 
Fairview,  Mich.  Instructors  for  the  1965 
term  are:  Homer  E.  Yutzy,  Petoskey,  Mich., 
principal;  Lloyd  R.  Miller,  Gould  City, 
Mich.;  Elsworth  Handrich,  Fairview,  Mich.; 
Harold  L.  Mast,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Merrill 
Kauffman,  Fairview,  Mich.;  and  Ellen 
Troyer,  Mio,  Mich.,  matron. 

Twenty-three  subjects  will  be  taught. 
These  are  grouped  into  six  divisions: 
Bible  Study;  Bible  Introduction;  Doctrine; 
Church  History  and  Missions;  Practical 
Work;  Music.  Some  of  the  subjects  will  be: 
eight  books  of  the  Bible,  Man,  Ordinances, 
Survey,  Bible  Interpretation,  Tabernacle 
Studies,  Stewardship,  Reformation  History, 
District  Missions,  and  Music. 

Expenses  for  attending  M.M.B.S.  are 
$50.00  for  boarding  students  and  $14.00  for 
local  students.  Textbooks  and  incidentals 
are  extra.  Boarding  students  stay  in  homes 
-in  the  community. 

A four-day  ministers'  school  is  also  of- 
fered, beginning  on  Monday  noon,  Jan. 
18,  and  closing  Friday  noon,  Jan.  22.  Six 
evening  classes  meet  in  eight  sessions. 
These  are  primarily  for  the  local  congre- 
gation. 

Do  you  feel  satisfied  with  the  develop- 
ment of  your  abilities  for  the  Lord?  Would 
you  like  to  grow  in  your  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  life?  But  you  do 
not  find  the  time  or  money  for  further 
studies  in  a college  or  a long-term  Bible 
school?  Why  not  investigate  what  M.M.B.S. 
offers  you?  This  might  be  the  answer  for 
you.  And  pastors,  parents,  youth  leaders, 
do  you  have  young  people  who  could  bene- 
fit from  a period  of  concentrated  study  of 
the  Bible  and  related  subjects?  Why  not 
encourage  them  to  attend  M.M.B.S.?  Yes, 
and  maybe  help  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  attend.  They  should  come  back 
better  prepared  and  more  willing  to  fill  a 
place  in  the  church  and  community.  It 
should  be  a good  investment. 


For  more  information  write  to:  Homer 
E.  Yutzy,  810  Petoskey  St.,  Petoskey,  Michi- 
gan, 49770. 

Homer  E.  Yutzy,  Secretary 
Mich.  Menn.  Ministers 
Meeting  Committee 

Iowa  Mennonite  School 

Iowa  Mennonite  School  opened  its  nine- 
teenth year  on  Aug.  31  with  a total  of  203 
students.  The  final  enrollment  figure  now 
stands  at  205  with  52  seniors,  57  juniors, 
45  sophomores,  and  51  freshmen. 

The  student  body  represents  20  Iowa 
congregations.  Seventeen  of  these  are  Men- 
nonite, three  are  Conservative.  Other  de- 
nominations and  churches  represented  are 
the  Calvary  Brethren,  the  Evangelical  Unit- 
ed Brethren,  the  Deep  River  Community 
Church,  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Other 
states  represented  by  the  student  body  are 
Minnesota  and  Texas.  Two  international 
students,  Solveig  Neilson  of  Norway  and 
Fernando  Santiago  of  Puerto  Rico,  are  en- 
rolled as  seniors. 

New  faculty  and  staff  members  this  year 
are  Levi  Miller,  principal,  Dan  Gerber, 
instructor  of  physical  education  and  biol- 
ogy, Merlin  Grieser,  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence instructor,  Mrs.  Grace  Slaubaugh, 
typing  and  shorthand  teacher,  and  Henry 
Miller,  Bible  instructor.  Herman  Ropp  has 
returned  to  the  staff  after  a year’s  leave 
for  graduate  study,  His  new  assignment  in- 
cludes serving  as  part-time  guidance  coun- 
selor as  well  as  teaching  a course  in  Family 
Living.  Lois  Miller,  an  I.M.S.  graduate, 
has  joined  the  staff  as  secretary. 

David  Augsberger  of  Broadway,  Va., 
spoke  to  I.M.S.  students  and  faculty  dur- 
ing Spiritual  Emphasis  Week,  Sept.  21- 
25.  Bro.  Augsberger’s  addresses  centered 
around  the  idea  of  living— Living  with 
Yourself,  Living  with  Others,  Living  with 
God,  and  Living  in  the  World.  His  final 
chapel  talk  was  based  on  Christ’s  command 
“Go  ...  to  all  the  world.”  His  ministry  was 
a spiritual  high  point  for  students  and 
faculty  alike  both  through  his  chapel  mes- 
sages and  individual  counseling  sessions. 

The  annual  Reverie  Reflector  drive  is 
now  underway.  In  this  contest  the  student 
body  is  divided  into  three  teams.  These 
teams  compete  to  see  which  group  can  sell 
the  most  subscriptions  to  the  Reverie  (the 
school  annual)  and  Reflector  (the  school 
newspaper) . At  the  close  of  the  drive  an 
all-school  party  is  held  with  the  losing  team 
paying  for  refreshments.  Individual  prizes 
are  also  awarded  to  the  three  people  who 
sell  the  most  subscriptions. 

Chapel  planning  this  year  is  the  responsi- 


bility of  the  Faculty  Religious  Life  Com- 
mittee. Guest  speakers  have  included  Frank 
Drown,  author  of  Mission  to  the  Head 
Hunters;  Newton  Gingrich  of  Ontario, 
Canada;  Wayne  Wenger,  Kentucky,  and 
Floyd  Reismuller  of  Kansas  City. 

Plans  are  underway  to  have  a school  re- 
ception for  parents  of  freshmen  and  trans- 
fer students.  Other  guests  at  this  reception 
include  the  freshmen  and  transfer  students 
and  the  entire  faculty. 

The  annual  October  outing  was  held 
October  6.  This  afternoon  outing  is 
planned  each  year  to  break  the  monotony 
of  school  routine.  Faculty-planned  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  involve  each  student 
ahd  teacher  in  informal  group  play. 

The  faculty  and  staff  members  were  din- 
ner guests  of  the  school  board  Friday  night, 
Oct.  2.  Reverend  Engbrecht  of  Trenton, 
Iowa,  was  guest  speaker. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 

What  looked  like  an  ordinary  launching 
of  a school  year  is  turning  out  to  be  just 
that,  plus.  Before  the  ink  had  dried  on 
registration  forms,  the  Student-Faculty 
Council  was  already  turning  out  legislation, 
a brand-new  lecture  series  had  begun,  and 
a UFO  Investigation  Club  formed. 

Historic  Shenandoah  Valley  added  an- 
other feature  to  the  budding  academic  year. 
A century  ago  the  stormy  Yankee  general, 
Sheridan,  led  his  notorious  army  up  the 
valley,  burning  and  looting  as  he  went. 
The  October  commemoration  at  E.M.C. 
includes  tours,  lectures,  and  papers  on  the 
Raid. 

But  the  eyes  are  on  the  “Contemporary 
View  of  Man”  this  year  in  the  public  oc- 
casions series.  James  O.  Buswell  III,  an 
anthropologist  from  Wheaton  College, 
spoke  in  the  opening  lecture  on  “The 
Anthropological  View  of  Contemporary 
Man."  Buswell  defended  the  creationist 
view  of  man’s  origins.  He  built  his  talk 
around  the  idea  that  culture  and  a spiritual 
nature  are  the  two  factors  which  separate 
man  from  other  animals.  The  next  sched- 
uled lecture,  “The  Political  Role  of  the 
Supreme  Court,”  will  be  given  by  Alan 
Geyer,  a political  scientist  from  Mary  Bald- 
win College,  on  November  6,  1964. 

Rudy  Wiebe’s  view  on  contemporary 
man,  specifically  Mennonites,  is  in  the  news 
here  too.  Wiebe’s  controversial  novel, 
Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many  was  chosen  as 
the  book  of  the  semester.  The  author  visit- 
ed the  campus  in  mid-October. 

NBC  Radio  featured  E.M.C.  in  a net- 
work program,  “Great  Choirs  of  America,” 
in  October.  And  speaking  of  radios,  WEMC 
went  back  on  air  for  the  new  school  year. 
WEMC,  the  college’s  own  station,  is  pri- 
marily a music  and  educational  station  this 
year,  although  it  will  feature  such  notables 
as  Paul  Harvey,  Clyde  Narramore,  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  963) 
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William  Rittenhouse  (1644-1708) 


William  Rittinghuysen,  as  the  family 
then  spelled  the  name,  was  born  in  the 
year  1644  near  the  city  of  Mulheim  on  the 
Ruhr,  in  the  Principality  of  Broich,  Ger- 
many, the  son  of  Georg  and  Maria  (Hager- 
hoff)  Rittinghuysen.  About  the  year  1670 
he  left  the  area  for  Arnhem,  Holland, 
where  he  probably  worked  at  his  trade  of 
papermaking.  Eight  years  later  he  wrote 
home  to  Broich  asking  for  a birth  certificate 
in  order  to  become  a citizen  of  Amsterdam. 
He  became  an  Amsterdam  citizen  on  June 
23,  1679. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  later  he  and  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  their  children  Gerhard 
(Garret) , Nicholas  (Claus) , and  Elizabeth, 
emigrated  to  New  York.  As  early  as  1689 
Rittenhouse  and  his  son  owned  lots  in 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  now  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

About  September,  1690,  Rittenhouse  be- 
gan to  build  a papermill  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Roxborough  near  Germantown. 
The  project  was  actually  that  of  a corpora- 
tion, but  it  was  not  many  years  until  Rit- 
tenhouse and  his  Nicholas  were  the  sole 
owners.  (The  stone  building  now  known 
as  the  Rittenhouse  Mill,  Fail-mount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  was  built  in  1707  by  William 
and  Claus,  and  has  the  initials  W [&]  CR 
inscribed  on  a stone,  together  with  the 
date  1707.  But  this  building  never  was  a 
mill;  it  is  rather  the  residence  in  which  the 
famous  astronomer,  David  Rittenhouse, 
was  born.) 

Rittenhouse  was  a Mennonite,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  was  chosen  as  a minister 
in  the  year  1690  to  serve  the  small  Men- 
nonite congregation  in  Germantown.  Ger- 
mantown was  the  first  permanent  Mennon- 
ite congregation  in  America,  and  he  was 
the  first  minister.  For  many  years  no  bap- 
tismal or  communion  services  were  held 
because  there  was  no  bishop  to  officiate. 

The  Germantown  Mennonites  entreated 
the  Altona,  Germany,  ministers  to  send 
over  a bishop  to  officiate,  but  were  told 
(1702)  to  proceed  without  a bishop.  Rit- 
tenhouse was  hesitant  to  do  so.  In  1706  the 
Amsterdam  ministers  were  approached,  but 
they  gave  the  same  counsel  as  had  those  of 
Altona. 

Rittenhouse,  after  long  deliberation, 
finally  decided  to  perform  the  functions  of 
a bishop,  but  took  sick  before  carrying  out 
his  plan.  He  died  February  18,  1708.  The 
man  who  actually  carried  out  the  plan  was 
Preacher  Jacob  Gottschalk.  As  early  as 
1700  or  1701  William  Penn  referred  to 
Rittenhouse  as  an  old  man  who  was  "de- 
crepid.”  Rittenhouse  was  then  56  or  57 
years  of  age.  He  was  only  64  when  he  died. 
His  wife  died  at  66. 

Rittenhouse  desired  to  have  the  Dord- 


recht Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  of 
1632  translated  into  English.  In  vain  did 
he  write  to  New  York  to  have  the  confes- 
sion published  in  English  for  the  sake  of 
some  "Mennists”  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
—possibly  English-speaking  descendants  of 
individual  Dutch  Mennonites  who  had 
found  their  way  to  the  new  world  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  1708  the  Germantown  Mennonite 
ministers,  after  the  death  of  Rittenhouse, 
wrote  to  the  Mennonites  of  Holland  and 
told  of  this  desire  of  Rittenhouse.  The  re- 
sult was  an  English  edition  of  the  Dord- 
recht Confession  of  Faith  at  Philadelphia 
in  1727. 


In  the  summer  of  1962  the  Extension 
Committee  of  the  Goshen  College  Men- 
nonite Church  decided  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a new  preaching 
station  somewhere  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.  The 
Committee  soon  agreed  that  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  the  Goshen-Elkhart  area  should 
cooperatively  plan  a strategy  of  church 
placement  and  evangelism  in  this  area, 
whereupon  the  Goshen  Committee  invited 
the  pastors  and  mission  board  members  of 
the  Mennonite  churches  of  the  surrounding 
area  to  a discussion  meeting. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  a concensus 
that  a systematic  effort  should  be  made  to 
find  the  areas  that  most  need  an  evange- 
listic witness.  At  a later  meeting  of  this 
group  it  was  decided  that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  to  “give  a thorough 
study  to  the  present  and  projected  needs  of 
the  Elkhart  County  area,  which  findings 
would  then  become  the  basis  of  a plan  of 
strategy  for  the  area."  Out  of  this  was  to 
grow  a list  of  priorities  in  terms  of  places 
where  churches  would  be  needed. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  February  1963  the 
newly  appointed  committee  decided  upon 
the  following  six  objectives  for  its  work: 

1.  This  study  should  reveal  population 
trends  (growth  and  shift)  in  the 
community. 

2.  There  should  be  a study  of  member- 
ship trends  in  our  present  Mennon- 
ite congregations. 

3.  The  committee  should  pinpoint  non- 
Mennonite  churches  and  their  loca- 
tions. 

4.  The  study  should  uncover  specific 
areas  of  need  for  new  churches. 

5.  There  should  be  a study  of  the  types 


One  of  the  signers  of  the  Mennonite 
materials  of  the  booklet  was  Claes  (Nich- 
olas) Rittenhausen,  who  was  then  a Men- 
nonite preacher  in  Germantown.  Nicholas 
(1666-1734)  was  the  father  of  a son  named 
Matthew,  who  in  turn  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  astronomer  and  Colonial  states- 
man, David  Rittenhouse  (1732-1796). 
Nicholas  had  another  son  Henry  who  was 
the  grantor  of  the  land  to  the  Mennonist 
Society  (1739)  which  built  the  Worcester 
meetinghouse. 

William  Rittenhouse  has  the  distinction 
of  having  been  a pioneer  papermaker  in 
America,  as  well  as  the  pioneer  Mennonite 
preacher  of  this  country.  Although  author- 
ized by  the  Mennonites  of  Europe  to  func- 
tion as  a bishop,  he  never  carried  out  his 
decision  to  do  so;  he  was  therefore  not  a 
bishop.— J.C.W. 


of  church  programs  needed  in  these 
areas. 

6.  The  committee  report  should  culmi- 
nate in  recommendations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  churches  in  ap- 
propriate places. 

Since  its  first  meeting,  the  committee  has 
met  seven  times,  has  covered  the  first  five 
points  in  its  assignment,  and  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  the  last  point. 

Believing  that  the  study  could  well  serve 
as  a pilot  project  for  many  other  Mennon- 
ite communities,  the  committee  asked  the 
writer  to  describe  it  briefly  for  the  readers 
of  the  Gospel  Herald.  The  first  step  was 
to  prepare  a township  map  of  Elkhart 
County,  showing  the  population  of  each 
township  in  1950  and  1960  and  the  per 
cent  of  population  growth  in  each  town- 
ship. This  information  was  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Census  of  Population 
1960  (Number  of  Inhabitants)  for  the 
state  of  Indiana,  published  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  available  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  for  forty  cents. 

This  study  showed  that  one  rural  town- 
ship had  only  a one  per  cent  increase  of 
population  in  ten  years  while  at  least  three 
townships  in  and  near  the  urban  areas  had 
more  than  a fifty  per  cent  increase.  It  is 
likely  that  these  rates  of  increase  will  con- 
tinue. 

Objective  two  on  membership  gains  was 
approached  through  a study  of  the  statistics 
in  the  Mennonite  Yearbook  for  the  past 
thirteen  years.  It  was  learned  that  the 
yearly  Mennonite  (MC)  increase  in  mem- 
bership during  that  period  was  2.7  per  cent, 
a figure  almost  identical  to  the  general 
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population  increase  for  Elkhart  County, 
which  has  been  2.6  per  cent  per  year.  In 
other  words,  the  per  cent  of  Mennonites  of 
the  general  population  in  Elkhart  County 
is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1950. 

As  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  the  pre- 
dominantly rural  areas  showed  the  smallest 
increase  in  Mennonite  membership,  the 
Elkhart  urban  area  an  average  increase, 
while  the  Goshen  urban  area  showed  the 
highest  increase.  Taking  the  last  three 
years  as  a basis  of  study,  it  was  learned  that 
in  the  west  half  of  the  county  there  was  an 
above  average  increase  of  membership 
while  in  the  east  half  there  was  a loss,  ex- 
cluding the  Goshen  area  from  these  two 
sections. 

Here  again  the  regions  that  contain  the 
urban  areas  showed  an  increasing  rate  of 
growth  in  Mennonite  (MC)  membership, 
which  likely  reflects  the  increasing  urbani- 
zation of  the  Mennonites.  Tables  were  pre- 
pared and  duplicated  to  show  these  trends. 
Another  approach  to  this  problem  was 
through  the  study  of  Sunday-school  enroll- 
ments in  the  Mennonite  (MC)  churches 
of  the  county. 

The  tables  prepared  in  this  study  indi- 
cate that  the  increase  in  Sunday-school  en- 
rollment is  slowing  down.  From  1957  to 
1962  the  enrollment  increase  per  year  in 
twenty  selected  Mennonite  Sunday  schools 
in  the  Elkhart-Lagrange  counties  area  was 
only  2 1/5  per  cent  annually  compared  to  a 
2 2/5  per  cent  increase  annually  for  the 
decade  1952-62. 

The  increase  for  the  Sunday  school 
through  age  8 in  these  churches  in  the  last 
four  years  is  only  2 per  cent  per  year.  What 
these  figures  mean  is  not  altogether  clear. 
It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  expanding  church  and  Sunday- 
school  facilities  in  most  of  the  churches  of 
the  area  if  membership  in  the  future  will 
be  limited  to  the  children  of  the  present 
church  members,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  present  facilities  in  some  instances 
may  need  to  be  enlarged  to  accommodate 
adequately  the  present  membership. 

It  will  appear  that  a more  aggressive 
program  of  evangelization  is  needed  if 
these  churches  are  to  succeed  in  expanding 
their  membership  or  perhaps  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a declining  membership.  The 
Sunday-school  statistics  were  obtained  from 
the  Summary  Report  Blanks  filled  out  by 
each  Sunday  school  for  the  Mennonite 
Commission  for  Christian  Education. 

On  objective  three  the  committee  pre- 
pared two  maps  of  the  county,  with  town- 
ship boundaries.  One  of  them  showed  the 
location  of  all  of  the  different  branches  of 
Mennonite  churches  in  the  county,  while 
the  other  showed  the  location  of  all  church- 
es of  all  kinds  in  the  area.  These  maps 
revealed  where  the  concentration  of  church- 
es is. 

A third  map  illustrated  the  ratio  of  Men- 
nonite churches  to  the  general  population 


in  each  township.  In  Clinton  Township, 
east  of  Goshen,  there  is  one  Mennonite 
church  for  every  418  persons,  while  in 
Osolo  Township  there  is  one  Mennonite 
church  for  14,039  persons. 

A fourth  map  indicated  that  there  is  one 
Christian  church  for  every  197  persons  in 
Harrison  Township,  while  there  is  one 
church  for  every  703  persons  in  Osolo  and 
Concord  townships.  From  this  study  it 
became  clear  that  the  strictly  rural  areas 
are  well  supplied  with  churches  while  the 
growing  urban  and  suburban  areas  do  not 
have  adequate  church  facilities. 

The  committee  agreed  “that  those  who 
are  planning  church  extension  activities 
should  concentrate  their  efforts  on  those 
areas  which  have  the  fewest  churches  com- 
pared with  the  total  population  as  well  as 
on  those  areas  where  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  is  obviously  the  greatest.” 

This  led  to  objective  four,  the  location 
of  specific  areas  of  need  for  church  build- 
ing. Members  of  the  committee  were  as- 
signed particular  localities  in  the  under- 
churched areas  for  investigation  and  study. 
As  a result  of  this  investigation  several 
areas  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county, 
where  population  is  growing  most  rapidly, 
were  selected  as  possible  locations  for  fu- 
ture church  buildings. 

This  information  was  passed  on  to  con- 
gregational committees  of  those  congrega- 
tions in  the  county  now  ready  to  expand. 
These  committees  are  now  doing  a thor- 
ough study  of  these  areas  to  discover  what 


This  is  a subject  that  lies  very  close  to 
the  heart  of  God.  It  is  He  that  gave  us  the 
gift  of  song  and  made  us  feel  like  singing. 
The  text  suggested  is  Isaiah  35:10:  “And 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and 
come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads:  they  shall  obtain  joy 
and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away." 

There  is  a bright  prospect  ahead  for 
those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  have 
given  their  hearts  to  Him.  This  victorious 
song  is  not  only  going  to  be  at  the  end 
when  we  will  enter  into  the  final  victory 
of  all  ages,  when  death  shall  be  destroyed 
and  we  shall  enter  into  the  glorious  tri- 
umph of  our  glorious  Lord,  but  this  victory 
is  even  here  and  now  this  is  what  I want 
to  speak  about:  God’s  victorious  singers! 

Victorious  Because  They  Are  God’s 

In  II  Chron.  16:9  we  read  that  “the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout 
the  whole  earth,  to  shew  himself  strong  in 
the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect 
toward  him.”  The  Lord  is  looking  for  a 


plans  other  denominational  groups  have 
for  these  places,  what  the  churchgoing 
habits  of  the  people  of  these  areas  are, 
what  building  sites  would  be  available, 
how  many  Mennonites  there  are  in  these 
areas  who  would  be  willing  to  affiliate  with 
newly  organized  congregations,  and  what 
the  possibilities  of  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  these  communities  would  be. 

From  this  will  come  recommendations  to 
be  given  to  those  congregations  planning 
extension  work.  At  the  same  time  a study 
was  conducted  to  determine  what  plans 
were  under  way  for  the  enlargement  of 
Mennonite  church  buildings  in  the  area 
and  to  determine  how  many  additional 
persons  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
Mennonite  church  facilities  now  available 
in  the  county. 

Finally  a study  was  made  of  the  social 
and  economic  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Elkhart  County  in  order  to  dis- 
cover how  many  foreign  born,  how  many 
of  native  parentage,  and  how  many  non- 
white persons  there  were  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  county  as  well  as  what  the 
median  income  of  the  families  in  these 
areas  was  in  1960.  This  gave  an  insight 
into  what  type  of  church  programs  would 
be  needed  in  the  underchurched  areas. 
This  information  was  obtained  from  Unit- 
ed States  Census  of  Population.  1960.  Indi- 
ana. General  Social  and  Economic  Char- 
acteristics. U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  $1.25.  Similar  books  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  other  states. 


place  to  give  victory  right  now  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  on  this  day  in  1964.  His 
eyes  run  to  and  fro  looking  for  a place  to 
show  Himself  strong  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  trust  and  fear  Him.  And  wherever 
they  do  trust  and  fear  Him  and  where  they 
look  up  to  God,  there  is  victory. 

And  why  is  victory  there?  It  is  because 
individuals  belong  to  God  and  look  to 
God.  It  has  been  said  that  the  devil  can 
get  you  in  a box;  no  way  backward,  for- 
ward, or  sideward,  but  he  can  never  put 
the  lid  on  the  box;  you  can  always  look  up. 
And  the  moment  you  look  up,  you  meet 
the  eyes  of  One  who  is  waiting  for  a chance 
to  show  Himself  strong  towards  those  who 
trust  Him  and  fear  Him  and  look  to  Him. 
Victory  is  the  Lord’s  and  we  enter  into  the 
victory  and  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  flee  away  here  and 
now. 

In  John  16  we  read  that  in  the  world 
we  shall  have  tribulation  or  trouble.  The 
world  gives  us  trouble  of  two  kinds,  as  I 
see  it.  On  the  one  hand  they  persecute  us 
by  the  concentration  camp  or  burning  at 
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the  stake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world 
gives  us  trouble  by  confusing  us  in  our 
morals  and  practices  until  we  hardly  know 
right  from  wrong. 

At  times  like  this,  unless  we  have  the 
Saviour,  and  look  to  Him  and  get  the  vic- 
tory from  Him,  we  will  be  defeated.  In  the 
world  we  will  have  tribulation,  either  the 
persecuting  kind  or  the  perverting  kind, 
but  Jesus  says  to  us  who  are  in  the  world, 
“I  have  overcome  the  world,”  and  those  of 
us  who  look  to  Him  in  faith  can  well  say 
and  sing,  “Faith  is  the  victory  that  over- 
comes the  world."  The  shield  of  faith  is 
that  which  is  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked.  The  victory  is  the 
Lord's  and  God’s  victorious  singers  are  vic- 
torious because  He  has  overcome,  and  we 
are  more  than  overcomers  through  Him 
that  loved  us! 

Singers  Because  They  Are  Victorious 

In  Ex.  15:1,  2 we  have  one  of  the  first 
references  where  God’s  people  sang  as  a 
congregation:  “Then  sang  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the  Lord, 
and  spake,  saying,  I will  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously: 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 
and  he  is  become  my  salvation:  he  is  my 
God,  and  I will  prepare  him  an  habita- 
tion; my  father’s  God,  and  I will  exalt 
him.” 

Why  did  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
sing?  It  was  because  the  horse  and  chariot 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea.  These 
people  had  been  slaves  for  a long  time  and 
had  been  boxed  up  at  the  Red  Sea  with 
mountains  on  one  side,  sea  in  front  of 
them,  and  the  army  behind  them.  They 
were  in  a box,  but  there  was  no  lid  on  it, 
and  they  had  looked  up,  and  the  God  who 
shows  Himself  strong  had  come  down  and 
taken  these  people  through  the  Red  Sea  all 
night.  In  the  morning  when  Pharaoh’s 
army  had  tried  to  follow  them,  He  let  the 
water  roll  back  on  them.  Right  there  the 
people  of  Israel  had  a glorious  faith- 
strengthening experience,  seeing  those  very 
people  who  had  made  it  so  hard  for  them 
for  so  long  a time,  now  buried  beneath 
the  Red  Sea.  God’s  people,  Israel,  burst 
into  song  because  of  this  great  deliverance. 

God’s  people  sing  because  they  have  en- 
tered into  the  victory,  because  they  have 
become  victorious  through  God!  He  is  be- 
come our  salvation  and  song,  that  is  why 
we  sing. 

Why  is  it  that  some  people  don’t  sing? 
Isaac  Watts  says,  “Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
who  never  knew  our  God;  but  children  of 
the  heav’nly  King  [the  victorious  ones] 
may  speak  their  joys  abroad.”  When  all 
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members  of  a congregation  join  in  the 
singing  it  is  evidence  that  they  have  en- 
tered into  Christ’s  victory. 

Some  congregations  have  a problem  to 
get  all  their  members  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing. In  this  case,  usually  those  that  do  not 
sing  are  not  happy;  evidently  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  inside.  In  a few  cases  there 
may  be  a valid  reason  why  they  do  not  sing, 
but  as  a general  rule,  God’s  victorious 
singers  sing  because  they  are  victorious! 

In  Ps.  40:1-3,  we  have  a picture  of  a 
normal  Christian  experience.  If  you  are 
born  again  and  it  has  not  worked  out  like 
this,  you  must  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Dear  unsinging  friend,  notice  what  a nor- 
mal Christian  experience  is:  “I  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto 
me,  and  heard  my  cry.  He  brought  me  up 
also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the 
miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a rock, 
and  established  my  goings.  And  he  hath 
put  a new  song  in  my  mouth.”  “My  hope 
is  built  on  nothing  less  than  Jesus’  blood 
and  righteousness." 

One  woman  said,  “Sometimes  my  feet 
tremble  on  the  rock,  but  thank  God,  the 
rock  never  trembles  under  my  feet."  It's 
real  firm  there,  friends,  if  you  don’t  know 
what  it  is  like  on  the  solid  rock,  come  on 
over  to  this  Rock,  come  to  Jesus  and  He 
will  give  you  not  miry  clay  or  the  horrible 
pit  that  has  no  hope  in  it.  He  can  give  you 
a solid  footing,  solid  anchorage. 

God's  children  are  singers  because  they 
are  victorious.  God  has  put  a new  song  in 
our  mouth,  even  praise  to  our  God.  The 
heathen  do  not  sing.  Go  to  their  worship 
and  you  will  see  their  idols,  their  offerings, 
their  incense  and  their  mumblings,  but  you 
will  not  see  large  congregations  of  them 
singing  the  praises  of  the  one  they  worship. 

Remain  Victorious  Because  They  Sing 

We  do  not  get  victory  simply  by  singing 
or  whistling  in  the  dark.  When  one  is 
down  on  the  sinking  sand,  all  his  whistles 
will  not  be  of  any  help,  neither  will  sing- 
ing. Our  victory  is  of  the  Lord!  But  if  we 
are  victorious  in  Him  and  then  sing  as 
victorious  people  should  and  do,  this  will 
help  us  to  remain  victorious.  Our  faith  is 
the  victory  that  overcomes  the  world  and 
as  we  who  have  faith  in  Christ  receive  vic- 
tory and  deliverance,  we  sing,  and  the  sing- 
ing strengthens  our  faith  and  the  faith  of 
others. 

Many  incidents  are  recorded  in  Scripture 
which  illustrate  this  fact.  In  II  Chron.  20, 
Jehoshaphat  commanded  the  Levites  to 
sing  and  to  praise  the  Lord  in  their  en- 
counter with  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
and  as  they  did  so,  God  gave  them  a mighty 
victory.  Jesus  Himself,  when  He  faced  the 
hour  of  death,  sang  a hymn  with  His  dis- 
ciples just  before  His  greatest  crisis.  Think 
of  it— at  the  beginning  of  the  Calvary  road 
He  sang  a hymn. 

Paul  and  Silas  are  outstanding  examples 


of  this  point.  Instead  of  complaining  they 
sang  a hymn  at  midnight  and  the  prisoners 
heard  them  and  the  Lord  heard  them  and 
sent  an  earthquake,  and  they  went  march- 
ing to  Zion.  God’s  people  remain  victo- 
rious because  they  sing. 

Many  examples  of  our  forefathers  also 
could  be  given.  As  Felix  Manz  was  being 
taken  to  the  place  of  his  execution,  the 
record  tells  us  that  he  praised  God  with  a 
loud  voice,  singing  as  he  went,  cheerfully 
testifying  to  the  people  that  he  was  about 
to  die  for  the  truth.  He  went  singing  into 
glory!  God’s  victorious  singers  remain  vic- 
torious because  they  can  and  do  sing  even 
in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  pain  and 
death.  We  are  not  sons  and  daughters  of 
cowards  who  gave  up  when  the  going  was 
difficult. 

Will  we  today  give  up  when  Satan  tries 
to  delude  us?  No!  We  are  the  children  of 
those  who  triumphed  in  the  faith— God’s 
victorious  singers!  God’s  victorious  singers 
then  go  on  from  victory  unto  victory,  but 
this  is  not  only  for  individuals,  it  is  also 
for  us  as  congregations  and  as  a denomina- 
tion. If  we  remain  a singing  people,  I be- 
lieve God  will  give  us  a victory  in  this  time 
when  the  church  is  being  attacked  very 
strongly.  May  God  help  us  that  we  may 
continue  to  be  a singing  people— to  be 
God’s  victorious  singers,  going  from  victory 
to  victory  till  every  foe  is  vanquished  and 
Christ  is  Lord  indeed. 

If  we  want  to  continue  to  be  God’s  vic- 
torious singers  and  be  a singing  people  let’s 
keep  the  instruments  out  of  our  churches. 
God  allowed  them  in  the  Old  Testament 
but  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  do  you 
read  that  God's  people  praised  Him  that 
way.  He  wants  a more  perfect  praise.  They 
are  to  worship  with  the  spirit  and  the  un- 
derstanding, words  that  can  be  understood, 
not  just  a tune.  He  wants  intelligent 
words;  if  I pray  with  an  unknown  tongue 
or  make  music  in  an  unknown  tongue,  it 
might  make  an  impression  but  the  under- 
standing is  not  helped. 

Another  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  up  singing 
classes  or  other  means  of  teaching  our  peo- 
ple to  sing  and  read  music,  and  if  neces- 
sary let  us  not  be  too  proud  to  use  shaped 
notes.  J.  W.  Yoder,  a well-known  music 
teacher,  insisted  on  teaching  round  notes, 
but  lived  long  enough  to  say  this,  in  an- 
swer to  a question  on  this  point  from  one 
who  had  heard  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinion:  “There  is  no  denomination  that 
can  retain  four-part  congregational  singing 
in  which  all  participate,  unless  they  use 
shaped  notes.” 

Unless  we  have  enough  humility  to  keep 
on  having  singing  classes  where  we  have 
the  easier  shaped  notes  where  every  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  can  learn  to  sing,  we  will 
lose  four-part  singing.  Take  some  of  the 
more  fashionable  and  sophisticated  congre- 

(Continued  on  page  962) 
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MISSIONS 


Erected  during  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, 1964,  the  Mennonite-sponsored  exhibit 
in  the  Protestant  Orthodox  Pavilion  at  the 
World’s  Fair  was  given  a trial  run  until  the 
Fair  closed  in  October. 

It  was  designed  and  executed  by  Ken- 
neth Hiebert,  currently  professor  in  graphic 
arts  department  at  Carnegie  Tech,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa„  and  recently  returned  from 
Basel,  Switzerland,  where  he  studied  for 
the  past  five  years. 

The  display  was  authorized  by  a com- 
mittee representing  the  Eastern  Mennon- 
ite  Board  of  Missions,  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Since  its  installation  it  has  stimulated 
controversial  discussion  and  all  predictions 
are  that  it  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Precise- 
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Y.  Metzler 

ly  because  it  is  not  four-color  religious  art 
which  Protestants  have  become  accustomed 
to  in  the  past  20  years,  it  startles  the  passer- 
by who  is  steeped  in  Sunday-school  tradi- 
tions. But  simultaneously  two  young  people 
may  stumble  on  to  it  and,  grabbing  a 
brochure,  say,  “Look  at  it,  it’s  great!" 

The  exhibit  is  closely  positioned  between 
three  mustard-colored  doors— one  to  the  left 
and  two  to  the  right,  and  stands  about 
midway  in  the  passage  between  the  inner 
exhibits  and  the  outer  exhibits.  You  may 
come  to  see  it  from  the  left  or  the  right,  or 
down  a middle  aisle.  It  speaks  as  no  other 
exhibit  in  the  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
Pavilion. 

Simple,  Symbolic 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  simple.  It  is  not 
deep  enough  to  enter,  extending  out  only 
four  feet  from  the  wall. 


Secondly,  it  is  a study  in  black  and 
white.  One  red  cushion  atop  a neutral 
wood  block  seat  provides  the  only  dash  of 
color. 

Finally,  it  speaks  exclusively  to  the 
pavilion’s  theme:  “Jesus  Christ  the  Light  of 
the  World.”  There  is  little  to  identify  its 
sponsoring  denominations. 

The  significance  of  the  exhibit  is  further 
intensified  by  the  three  mustard-colored 
doors.  Above  the  first  door  to  the  right  is  a 
sign  in  blue  that  says  in  words  similar  to 
these:  “Take  a picture  of  Jesus  along 
home.”  That  door  leads  to  a shop  selling 
religious  artifacts. 

The  other  two  doors  are  manned  by 
dedicated,  persuasive  merchandizers  of  a 
denominational  film.  At  intervals  these 
doors  open  and  the  views  file  out.  Then 
the  attendants  begin  trying  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  next  would-be  audience. 

Half-Truths 

These  doors  open  up  two  Protestant 
half-truths.  The  first,  if  we  act  religiously 
(in  this  case  buy  a picture),  we  are  doing 
ourselves  a favor.  The  second,  if  we  can 
sell  our  denomination,  our  buyer  will  sure- 
ly profit  spiritually! 

Standing  starkly  black  and  white,  the 
panels  of  the  Mennonite-sponsored  exhibit 
neither  beg  the  viewer  to  act  religiously 
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An  encounter  with  the  Mennonite-sponsored  exhibit  at  the 
World’s  Fair. 

Light  for  the  Sightless 

By  Ethel 


Experience  in 
automatic- 
hybrid - 

random  access- 
switching -syste  m s 
wanted 

He  went  on  to  an- 
other place  and 
entered  their  syna- 
gogue. A man  was 
there  with  a withered 
arm,  and  they  asked 
Jesus,  'Is  it  permitted 
to  heal  on  the 
sabbath? 

Turning  to  the  man 
he  said,  'Stretch 
out  your  arm.' 

But  the  Pharisees, 
on  leaving  the 
synagogue,  laid  a plot 
to  do  away  with  him. 
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wecannotallow 

theAmericanflag 

tobeshotat 

anywhereonearth 

My  kingdom  does  not 
belong  to  this 
world.  The  Son  of 
Man  did  not  come 
to  destroy  men's 
lives  but  to  save  them. 
Do  not  set  yourself 
against  the  man 
who  wrongs  you. 


lusty 
intimnate 
climacteetic 
excited  bnlment 

Making  her  stand 
out  in  the  middle 
they  said.  Master, 
this  woman  was 
caught  in  the  very 
act.  Such  women 
are  to  be  stoned. 
What  do  you  say 
about  it?  Jesus  said. 
That  one  of  you  who 
is  faultless  shall 
throw  the  first  stone.' 


nor  do  they  proffer  denominational  sal- 
vation I 

They  reward  the  person  who  stops  to 
look  with  a desire  to  question,  to  converse, 
to  seek  the  meaning.  He  finds  himself 
asking,  “What  are  they  saying?  Tp  what 
truth  do  they  witness?” 

Then  his  eye  falls  upon  the  words,  bold 
in  block  letters  on  the  bottom  right  third 
of  the  completely  white  panel.  They  are 
black,  striking  against  the  utter  whiteness. 

ALL  THAT  CAME  TO  BE  WAS 
ALIVE  WITH  HIS  LIFE 
AND  THAT  LIFE 
WAS  THE  LIGHT  OF  MEN. 

He  stops  and  begins  to  let  the  meaning 
penetrate  the  reaches  of  his  mind.  All  the 
while  his  eye  is  searching  the  other  panels. 
He  sees  light  symbols— rectangular  blocks 
that  remind  him  of  the  punchouts  on 
cards  that  go  through  IBM  machines.  They 
form  a pattern  that  is  being  accosted  and 
buffeted  by  the  black  that  emerges  from 
the  background. 

Slowly  his  eye  moves  from  the  second 
panel  onto  the  darker  third  panel,  where 
the  blackness  is  greater  and  the  light  more 
dramatic.  But  imperceptibly  his  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  final  panel  where  only  a 
handful  of  light  rectangles  light  up  black 
symbols  which  emerge  gradually  from  the 
black-textured  background. 

Those  black  symbols  point  up  problem 
situations  of  our  world  today:  mental  ill- 
ness, technology,  conflict,  sex  morality,  ma- 
terialism. The  light  within  the  symbol  is 
symbolic  of  the  penetration  of  Christ  the 
Light  into  every  area  of  man’s  life. 


Chance  of  Obscurity 

These  symbols  may  seem  obscure,  for 
most  Protestants  are  more  used  to  thinking 
in  nonobjective  religious  word  symbols 
such  as  grace,  justification,  faith,  and  right- 
eousness, than  they  are  in  thinking  in 
graphic  symbols.  But  they  do  open  up  to 
the  viewer  as  he  continues  to  study  them, 
and  perhaps  in  the  meanwhile  picking  up  a 
pamphlet  from  the  stand  in  front  of  the 
panels. 

Most  of  the  words  of  the  pamphlet  are 
the  words  of  Jesus— and  they  cannot  be 
gulped.  Not  much  of  His  speech  can  be! 
The  arrangement  of  the  words  on  the 
cover  of  the  pamphlet  is  also  fashioned  to 
delay  one’s  quick  perusal  and  as  swift 
dismissal  of  the  issue  at  hand. 

Black  rectangles  intercept  the  words  on 
the  cover.  They  are  from  the  twentieth 
century— the  punchouts  of  IBM  cards.  And 
they,  along  with  the  words,  tell  the  viewer 
not  too  subtly  to  stop.  Christ  has  some- 
what to  say  to  him  in  the  midst  of  twen- 
tieth-century plushness,  technology,  moral 
uncertainty,  mental  complexities,  nation- 
alism, and  discrimination. 

As  one  turns  the  pages  of  the  pamphlet, 
he  is  greeted  with  contemporary  words 
that  set  off  each  particular  issue.  He  is 
met  with  black  and  white  symbols  such  as 
the  dollar  sign  being  pushed  from  the 
center  of  the  page  by  the  “whiteness”  and 
disintegrated  at  the  edges  of  the  pages. 
And  he  reads  the  words  of  Jesus,  occasion- 
ally condensed,  but  there  in  all  their 
validity. 

The  relationship  of  the  script  and  the 


symbols  is  not  always  the  same.  The  viewer 
is  forced  to  think. 

The  Biblical  selections,  chosen  from  the 
New  English  Bible,  are  excerpted  from 
John  9,  Ephesians  5,  Luke  9,  Matthew  12, 
John  18,  Luke  9,  Matthew  5,  John  8,  Luke 
12,  and  Matthew  21.  They  are  noted  as 
such  on  the  back  of  the  brochure.  The  ab- 
sence of  verse  identification  is  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  underlying  motivation  for 
the  exhibit:  to  witness  to  the  excitement 
and  joy  of  the  discovery  that  “Christ  Lights 
Our  World  Today.” 

Less  Obvious 

Obviousness  is  the  most  obvious  fact  of 
the  Fair.  The  truth  to  which  the  Mennon- 
ite-sponsored  exhibit  speaks  is  subtle,  scin- 
tillating, coming  through  again  and  again 
in  ever  differing  and  varying  measures,  at 
different  levels  of  our  comprehension,  and 
at  differing  frequencies,  as  one’s  responses 
differ.  The  obvious  fact  about  it  is  that 
it  is  contemporary. 

Perhaps  this  can  be  illustrated  by  an  in- 
terview I had  with  the  woman  attending 
the  information  desk  of  the  Lutheran 
booth.  She  sees  those  black  and  white 
panels  each  time  she  lifts  her  eyes  from  her 
work.  “What  does  the  display  say  to  you?” 
I inquired. 

She  answered  something  like  this.  “That 
is  exactly  what  I asked  my  husband,  and 
we  talked  about  it.  Surely  the  white  panel 
is  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World.  And  the 
others  are  symbolic  of  the  light  breaking 
up  the  darkness.  But  a couple  of  little  boys 

(Continued  on  page  962) 
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Part  VI 

Are  You  Communicating? 

Asking  Proper  Questions 


Getting  started  in  a religious  conversa- 
tion is  a real  problem.  When  the  ice  is 
broken  we  feel  more  relaxed. 

Shall  we  break  the  ice  with  a question? 
If  so,  what  kind,  and  how  shall  we  ask  it? 
We  all  need  help  at  this  point,  if  we  are 
to  be  effective  witnesses. 

In  California  some  years  ago  I sat  in  a 
barber  chair,  and  in  my  eagerness  to  wit- 
ness I asked  the  wrong  question.  The 
barber  stood  facing  me  and  said,  "I  don’t 
want  anyone  preaching  to  me.”  I tried  to 
atone  for  my  mistake  by  saying  that  I was 
interested  in  learning,  if  he  cared  to  tell 
me,  why  he  felt  that  way. 

In  my  early  experience  I knocked  on  a 
door  in  taking  a census,  and  after  deter- 
mining whether  the  person  was  a church 
member,  I inquired  further,  “Do  you  have 
a real  experience  with  Christ?"  One  man 
said,  “That’s  none  of  your  business,”  and 
slammed  the  door.  He  was  mad.  I was 
learning. 

Nature  of  Question 

Questions  must  be  sincere.  A question 
should  bespeak  dignity  to  the  person  being 
asked;  should  assume  the  best  in  him.  It 
should  indicate  we  have  something  to 
learn.  It  should  imply  that  Christianity 
has  relevance  to  current  issues.  It  should 
not  be  merely  a yes  or  no  question. 

Our  sincerity  will  likely  be  provided  by 
listening  until  the  person  has  answered. 
We  had  better  listen  for  50  minutes  to  get 
10  minutes  to  speak,  than  to  use  50  minutes 
to  speak  and  listen  for  only  10.  We  ask 
the  question  to  discover  the  thought  stream 
of  the  person  so  that  we  can  drop  a few 
thoughts  into  it. 

Too  often  we  cast  our  words  as  “bread 
into  the  air,”  rather  than  as  "bread  upon 
the  waters”  (Eccl.  11:1),  and  consequently 
it  is  never  found  again  because  we  don’t 
take  time  to  find  these  significant  streams 
of  thought. 

Questions  to  Ask 

Following  are  a few  suggestive  questions 


which  may  stimulate  others.  Each  must 
frame  questions  in  his  own  words.  An  ex- 
cellent practice  is  to  suggest  a question 
which  the  whole  congregation  may  use  for 
a given  period.  It  can  be  used  around  the 
family  table,  in  Sunday-school  class,  or  in 
prayer  meeting.  The  question  should  not 
be  asked  unless  there  is  a satisfactory  an- 
swer, even  if  it  is  only,  “I  am  not  sure  my- 
self.” 

1.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  relevant 
and/or  practical  in  today’s  world? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the 
church,  as  you  know  it,  reflects  the 
teachings  of  Christ? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the 
meaning  of  "forgiveness  of  sins”? 

4.  How  do  you  deal  with  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  you  can’t  understand? 

5.  What  evidence  do  you  think  there  is 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  history, 
and  that  one  day  He  will  exert  His 
lordship  in  world  affairs  and  bring 
history  to  a conclusion? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  people  to 
mean  when  they  speak  of  the  “Gospel" 
of  Jesus  Christ? 

7.  What  do  you  think  is  the  greatest 
problem  people  have  in  feeling  sure 
of  their  salvation? 

8.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  God 
endeavors  to  speak  to  men  through 
the  calamities  of  nature? 

9.  What  is  the  church,  as  you  know  it, 
saying  that  is  significant  on  the  im- 
portant issues  of  our  time,  such  as 
race,  war,  poverty,  population  ex- 
plosion? 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest 
contribution  the  church  is  making  or 
has  made  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
you  know? 

—Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


Missions  Today 


Lift  Up  Your  Ey  es 

Guest  Column* 

In  these  words  Jesus  admonished  His 
followers  to  recognize  the  times.  The  Lord 
of  the  harvest  has  prepared  the  fields  and 
is  planning  for  a possible  crop  yield.  At 
the  time,  the  disciples  were  wondering 
whether  an  evangelistic  tour  through  Sa- 
maria was  in  good  order. 

They  were  asking  themselves  such  ques- 
tions as:  Will  the  people  of  the  section 
welcome  us?  Will  they  come  out  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  Jesus?  Are  they  anxious 
about  their  sick?  Are  they  concerned  about 
the  good  upbringing  of  their  children?  Are 
the  people  of  those  communities  open  to 
new  hope?  Do  they  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  better  things? 

The  whole  situation  implies  the  disciples’ 
inability  to  detect  frontiers  now  ready  for 
exploration.  There  is  in  Jesus’  words  an 
element  of  disappointment,  if  not  actual 
reprimand. 

“Don’t  you  say,  four  months  more  and 
then  the  harvest.  I say  unto  you,  ‘Lift  up 
your  eyes  and  look!’  You  are  asking  wheth- 
er the  time  is  auspicious,  whether  people 
are  looking  for  a new  prophet,  whether 
they  are  anticipating  some  new  dispensa- 
tion. 

Pointing  out  across  the  plains  of  Samaria, 
He  continued,  “Out  there  the  grain  is 
ready  to  cut.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat 
are  already  turning  golden  yellow.  Get  on 
your  combines  and  get  going.  The  harvest 
time  is  here.” 

These  words  clearly  imply  that  good  dis- 
ciples are  expected  to  maintain  awareness 
of  their  times.  Committed  disciples  are 
expected  to  have  spiritual  astuteness  and  to 
sense  what  the  God  of  history  wants  to 
have  done  today,  now. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  expected 
to  decipher  all  the  hidden  developments 
of  history,  or  to  predict  the  exact  course  of 
events  in  the  modern  world.  It  does  mean 
that  in  the  degree  with  which  we  look  out 
into  the  world  with  “eyes  of  faith”  and 
allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak  to  us  and  to 
guide  us,  we  will  be  able  to  discern  to  some 
degree  the  nature  of  the  choice  Christ  puts 
before  us  now. 

As  God’s  church  and  as  Christ’s  commit- 
ted disciples,  we  should  discern  the  issues 
being  raised  in  behalf  of  a world  in  which 
God  Himself  is  at  work. 


*By  Ernest  E.  Miller.  Taken  from  a message 
prepared  to  be  given  at  the  1964  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Mission  Board  held  at  La  Junta. 
Colo.  Due  to  illness,  Bro.  Miller  was  unable  to 
present  the  talk. 
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65,000  Blankets 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  making 
a coast-to-coast  appeal  for  65,000  blankets 
in  October  and  November  of  this  year. 

Over  one  third  of  the  bedding  goes  to 
Algeria,  but  shipments  will  also  be  made  to 
the  Congo,  Korea,  Jordan,  Vietnam,  Hong 
Kong,  Laos,  Burundi,  India,  Paraguay,  and 
Taiwan. 


Contributors  are  being  asked  to  donate 
either  a clean  used  blanket  in  good  condi- 
tion or  S3. 00.  Cash  donations  will  be  used 
to  make  economical  bulk  purchases  in  this 
country  or  in  a foreign  country  where  they 
can  be  purchased  at  a good  price. 

Cash  for  the  purchase  of  blankets  should 
be  sent  to  MCC  via  the  usual  channels,  i.e., 
conference  treasuries,  and  should  be  spe- 
cifically designated  for  blankets.  If  there  is 
any  question  about  the  procedure  to  fol- 
low, write  to  MCC  (Canada),  104  Princess 
St.,  Winnipeg  2,  Man.;  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  50  Kent,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  or 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 

The  drive,  for  our  congregations,  is 
scheduled  for  late  November  and  early 
December.  Thanksgiving  and  pre-Christ- 
mas provide  a good  time  for  this  drive. 
Having  decided  on  the  exact  time  of  drive, 
congregations  may  use  any  one  of  several 
methods  to  collect  blankets:  (1)  bring 

them  to  a Sunday  morning  service,  (2)  col- 
lect them  in  a house-to-house  canvass,  or 
(3)  arrange  for  delivery  to  a central  col- 


lection point— the  church,  a home,  a busi- 
ness place— anytime  during  the  week. 

Shipments  of  bedding  will  begin  in  No- 
vember and  continue  through  the  winter. 
Most  of  the  blankets  will  be  distributed  by 
MCC  personnel.  This  frequently  gives  the 
workers  an  opportunity  for  an  oral  witness 
of  their  faith. 

After  a distribution  in  western  Algeria  a 
Pax  man  wrote:  “We  felt  that  they  were 
the  poorest  of  any  people  in  Algeria  we 
have  seen.  Instead  of  shoes  and  socks  many 
had  rags  wrapped  around  their  feet  and 
pieces  of  leather  laced  to  the  soles.  In  sun- 
shine, rain,  or  snow  their  feet  were  always 
bare.” 

Another  of  the  relief  workers  with  pre- 
vious clothing  distribution  experience  in 
post  World  War  II  Europe  says  that  the 
need  today  is  even  greater  in  Algeria. 

The  year’s  goal  is  to  give  150,000  Al- 
gerians bedding  and  clothing  compared  to 
96,000  in  1963-64. 

New  Guest  House 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions purchased  a property  at  139  Stony 
Battery  Road,  Salunga,  Pa.,  adjacent  to  the 
Mission  Board  headquarters,  to  use  as  a 
guest  house  for  orientation  groups,  mis- 
sionaries, and  other  guests. 

The  Salunga  office  has  begun  a VS  unit 
to  assist  in  maintenance  of  the  headquar- 
ters and  other  Board  properties.  One  VS 
man  is  serving  here  at  present. 

Nora  Snavely,  Salunga  staff  housekeeper, 
lives  in  the  guest  house  and  is  responsible 
for  it. 

Metzler  and  Martin 
Visit  Saigon 

Edgar  Metzler,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Peace  Section  of  MCC,  Akron,  Pa.,  visited 
the  missionaries  in  Saigon  while  en  route 
to  India. 

One  evening  he  addressed  a group  of 
100  students  and  evangelical  Christians  on 
the  topic,  “The  Christian  and  the  State.” 

Raymond  Martin,  en  route  home  from 
an  overseas  VS  term  in  Africa,  arrived  in 
Saigon,  Sept.  30,  to  visit  his  brother  Luke. 
He  plans  to  stay  several  weeks  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Asian  people  as  well 
as  to  learn  to  know  the  church  there.  He 
is  teaching  English  in  some  local  schools 
while  living  with  Luke  and  Mary  Martin 
in  Gia  Dinh. 

Relates  to  Mennonites 
in  Luxembourg 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions has  agreed  to  join  “Mennonitenge- 
meinde  Luxemburgs,”  an  organization 
made  up  of  members  of  the  Rosswinkel 
Mennonite  Church  in  Luxembourg. 

By  joining  this  organization,  the  Board 
is  able  to  transfer  its  Luxembourg  property 
to  a legally  registered  body  in  Luxembourg. 
This  move  also  strengthens  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Mennonite  Mission  in 
Luxembourg  and  the  European  Mennon- 
ite Church. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

The  treasurer’s  office  of  the  General  Mis- 
sion Board  receives  many  requests  for  lists 
of  projects  which  can  be  used  for  desig- 
nated contributions. 

In  most  cases  this  represents  a group  or 
individual  wanting  to  express  special  inter- 
est in  the  mission  program.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  such  concern  and  will  give  as  much 
assistance  as  possible  for  finding  a satis- 
factory project. 

Just  now  a special  "projects”  folder  has 
been  completed  giving  a list  of  projects  and 
needs  which  are  a part  of  the  current  mis- 
sion program.  This  folder  will  be  sent  up- 
on request. 

Contributions  for  these  special  needs  are 
considered  a part  of  the  per  member  re- 
quest and  can  be  so  calculated  by  the  local 
congregation.  Clearly  designated  funds  for 
these  projects  can  also  be  forwarded 
through  the  regular  district  mission  board 
channel. 

Pastors  and  mission  board  members  in 
each  congregation  will  also  be  sent  a copy 
of  this  folder  and  can  help  make  informa- 
tion available  to  individuals  or  groups 
within  the  congregation.  The  treasurer’s 
office  will  be  glad  to  give  additional  details 
on  any  of  the  programs  included. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


Andre  Mozimann,  minister  of  the  Ross- 
winkel congregation,  is  chairman  of  this 
organization.  Harvey  Miller,  Eastern  Board 
missionary  in  Luxembourg,  serves  on  the 
executive  committee. 

This  organization  will  also  take  responsi- 
bility for  development  of  a camp  program 
for  the  mission  and  church  in  Luxembourg, 
and  will  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
for  the  Eastern  Board  bookstore  project  to 
be  established  in  Luxembourg  City. 

Strife  Re-elected 


"Changes  in  the  way  people  use  radio  . . . 
and  television  . . . make  it  necessary  for  us 


The  board  of  directors  of  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc.,  in  session. 
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to  rethink  our  methods,”  said  Lewis  E. 
Strite,  following  the  Oct.  9,  10  meeting  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  the  board  of  Men- 
nonite  Broadcasts,  Inc. 

Reelected  to  his  thirteenth  term  of  of- 
fice as  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  he  commented,  "These  have  been 
memorable  years.” 

Board  members  discussed  for  more  than 
three  hours  the  problems  of  reaching  the 
"average  American”  with  the  Gospel.  New 
formats  of  broadcasting  were  considered, 
including  television  . . . and  the  merits  of 
a 15-minute  production  of  The  Mennonite 
Hour  now  being  released. 

This  year  saw  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  “minute  broadcasts,”  a new  tool  in 
radio  evangelism  for  the  use  of  local  church 
groups.  Said  Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  executive 
secretary  of  MBI,  “Tapes  are  ready  now  on 
our  30-  and  60-second  spots  and  we  will  be 
contacting  all  our  churches  shortly.” 

Kenneth  Weaver  reported  to  the  board 
on  new  developments  in  Japan.  “The 
Japanese  Mennonite  Church,”  he  said,  “is 
planning  one  program  each  quarter  en- 
tirely produced  by  its  own  church  person- 
nel. We  will  fit  this  in  with  our  regular 
broadcasts  of  the  'Menonaito  Awa.’ 


“This  is  the  way  we  hope  it  will  develop 
as  the  indigenous  church  grows,”  he  con- 
tinued. “The  group  is  also  working  on  a 
special  series  for  Christmas  release.” 

Mennonite  Hour  speaker,  B.  Charles 
Hostetter,  reported  on  the  production  of  a 
5-minute  daily  series  programmed  for 
Christmas  and  Easter.  “It  is  an  experi- 
ment,” he  said,  “and  we  are  learning  a lot 
about  producing  short  programs.” 

The  board  approved  study  and  develop- 
ment of  a plan  for  reinstituting  the  Cuban 
program  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Roy  Umble,  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  newly 
elected  to  the  board  this  year.  Other  mem- 
bers include  Winston  O.  Weaver,  vice-presi- 
dent; Daniel  B.  Suter,  secretary;  Harley  E. 
Rhodes,  treasurer,  all  of  Harrisonburg; 
Mahlon  Souder,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.;  John 
Howard  Yoder,  J.  D.  Graber,  Ernest  Ben- 
nett, of  Elkhart,  Ind.;  and  Henry  Weaver, 
Jr.,  now  in  Peru. 

Heart  to  Heart  daily  program  releases  of 
180  a week  on  36  stations  boosted  the  total 
weekly  broadcast  releases  of  all  MBI  pro- 
grams to  428,  as  of  Oct.  1. 

A total  of  279  stations  carried  the  pro- 
grams produced  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
...  in  English,  Spanish,  Japanese,  Russian, 
Navaho,  German,  and  Italian. 


Menno-Haven  Opens 


Monroe  B.  Wyse  (1.)  serves  as  administrator  and  David  H.  Lehman  (r.)  as  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  newly  opened  Menno-Haven  Guest  Home  located  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


More  than  5,000  people  attended  the 
open  house  of  newly  opened  Menno- 
Haven,  Inc.,  2075  Scotland  Ave.,  Chambers- 
burg, Pa.,  on  Sept.  12,  13. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  the  home 
has  space  for  67  guests.  The  new  construc- 
tion, of  colonial  design,  is  located  on  a 15- 


acre  tract  of  land  on  the  northern  edge  of 
Chambersburg,  overlooking  the  beautiful 
Cumberland  Valley. 

Prior  to  the  open  house,  a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony  was  held.  David  Lehman,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors,  served  as 
chairman  and  called  on  the  following  to 
make  a few  remarks:  Richard  Zimmerman 


The  first  two  guests  enter  the  home.  Isabelle 
Bumbaugh  (r.)  is  director  of  nursing  services. 
Having  space  for  67  guests,  22  persons  moved 
into  the  home  the  first  week. 

and  William  Coffield,  president  and  execu- 
tive secretary  respectively  of  the  Chambers- 
burg Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sidney  Pal- 
mer, president  of  Town  Council;  and 
George  Eppinger,  Menno-Haven’s  attorney. 
John  McDowell  Sharpe,  Jr.,  mayor,  cut  the 
ribbon. 

Three  years  ago,  several  brethren  of 
Franklin  County  saw  the  need  for  a church- 
operated  nursing  and  rest  home  in  the  com- 
munity. Two  years  ago  a 16-member  board 
of  directors  was  appointed  to  provide  such 
a facility.  After  visiting  other  homes,  it  was 
agreed  to  move  ahead  with  construction. 
In  September,  1963,  ground  was  broken  on 
the  present  15-acre  site. 

Architectural  First  of  Buchart  Associates, 
York,  Pa.,  designed  the  building  and  pro- 
vided for  future  expansion.  The  present 
structure  and  equipment  cost  approximate- 
ly S600.000,  with  about  two  thirds  con- 
tributed by  cash,  pledges,  and  annuities 
from  members  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the- Mennonite  churches.  It  is  hoped  addi- 
tional contributions  will  come  in  to  help 
reduce  the  indebtedness. 

The  first  guest  moved  into  Menno-Haven 
on  Sept.  17,  and  on  Oct.  22  the  60th  guest 
moved  in,  filling  the  home  to  its  present 
capacity.  A long  waiting  list  has  already 
been  formed.  The  average  age  of  the  60 
guests  is  a little  over  80  years. 

Twenty-two  persons  moved  in  the  first 
week  of  operation.  Among  those  applying, 
20  are  male  and  40  female,  two  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  11 
Lutheran,  five  Methodist,  five  E.U.B.,  six 
Presbyterian,  three  Episcopalian,  two  Cath- 
olic, nine  Mennonite,  and  24  others. 
Approximately  20  persons  staff  the  home, 
with  Monroe  B.  Wyse  serving  as  adminis- 
trator and  Isabelle  Bumbaugh  as  director 
of  nursing  services. 

To  Enter  Hong  Kong 

Action  has  been  taken  by  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to  enter 
Hong  Kong,  a city  of  3,600,000  people 
crowded  into  approximately  30  square 
miles  of  space. 

While  other  missionary  agencies  are  also 
at  work  in  Hong  Kong,  a vast  amount  of 
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physical  and  spiritual  need  remains  un- 
touched. 

The  government  has  erected  huge  hous- 
ing blocks,  each  providing  occupancy  for 
several  thousand  people.  They  are  plan- 
ning to  provide  such  housing  for  875,000 
additional  people  in  the  next  few  years. 

A typical  refugee  family  lives  in  one 
room,  10'  x 10',  with  one  door  and  one 
window.  Five  people  are  required  for  each 
room.  Others  live  in  tiny  squatters'  shacks 
strewn  over  the  cliffs  and  hillsides.  Many 
people  live  on  the  sidewalks,  and  children 
roam  the  streets.  Meager  wages,  long  work- 
ing hours,  rampant  disease,  and  not  enough 
schools  add  to  the  misery  and  chaos. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
which  carries  on  a relief  program  in  Hong 
Kong,  is  eager  for  one  of  the  Mennonite 
mission  boards  to  relate  to  these  needs. 


The  small  body  of  Christians  is  responding 
to  the  Gospel  and  therefore  growing  rapid- 
ly. Since  only  about  5 percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Protestant,  however,  the  task  of 
evangelism  is  far  from  completed. 

Dr.  Arthur  Roy,  vice-president  of  Chung 
Chi  College  near  Hong  Kong,  and  author 
of  the  book,  On  Asia’s  Rim,  has  urged  the 
Mennonites  to  begin  a mission  program 
here,  reminding  us  of  the  need  for  the  kind 
of  witness  we  could  bring  to  this  strategic 
area. 

Here,  where  East  meets  West,  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  a reconciling  peace 
witness  and  ministry  in  a way  that  very  few 
are  giving.  He  also  urged  us  to  come  to 
Hong  Kong  because  he  felt  that  our  witness 
as  Mennonites  would  help  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  various  extremes  in  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  Hong  Kong. 


Mission  Leaders  Share  at  Rehoboth 


Melvin  Hamilton,  West 
Sterling,  was  one  of  the  six 
pastors  reporting  on  church 
extension  in  Illinois. 


had  been  closed  for  ten  years.  By  invita- 
tion, this  couple,  along  with  other  East 
Bend  members,  met  in  the  lady’s  home  for 
services.  Later  the  East  Bend  congregation 
in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  Alexan- 
der decided  to  renovate  and  open  the 
A.M.E.  chapel  for  services.” 

"Nothing  spectacular  has  happened  to  us 
at  Cazenovia  and  Germantown,”  reported 
Wayne  King.  “The  communities  are  small 
and  the  possibilities  for  growth  are  not 
extremely  great,  but  we  feel  that  much  can 
be  done  where  there  is  genuine  effort  put 
forth  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 

"West  Sterling  did  not  originate  as  a 
Mennonite  work,”  stated  Melvin  Hamil- 
ton. Its  founder  was  Jonas  Baer,  a Luther- 
an layman,  who  at  the  time  was  supervisor 
of  Sterling  Township.  Through  his  work 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  need  of  the  many 
families  living  on  the  extreme  west  edge  of 
Sterling.  He  built  a small  building  and  be- 
gan a Sunday  school  with  the  assistance  of 
his  secretary,  who  was  also  a Lutheran.  Few 
children  attended  at  first,  but  eventually  a 
thriving  Sunday  school  was  established.  He 
later  turned  the  work  over  to  Bishop  A.  C. 
Good  and  the  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church. 

A General  Mission  Board  staff  panel 
then  reported  briefly  on  program  trends. 
Kenneth  Weaver  said  that  radio  is  serious- 
ly considering  discarding  the  one-half  hour 
program,  concentrating  on  “minute  broad- 
casts.” Voluntary  service  will  continue  to 
emphasize  community  development  and  a 
"sit  where  they  sit”  stance  in  all  of  its  serv- 
ice, according  to  John  Lehman.  Literature 
will  continue  to  serve  as  the  “conscience” 
of  both  overseas  and  home  missions,  under- 
girding indigenous  witness  at  home  and 
abroad,  reported  Urie  Bender. 

Home  missions,  according  to  Simon 
Gingerich,  will  attempt  to  play  the  “con- 


Ri chard  Yordy,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Mission  Board, 
moderated  the  rally. 


Providing  special  music  for  the  rally  was  the  youth  chorus  from  the  Rehoboth  Mennonite 
Church.  Mark  Lehman,  pastor,  directs. 


General  Board  staff  administrators  discussed  trends  in  today’s  outreach.  Left  to  right:  John 
Lehman,  VS,  Kenneth  Weaver,  broadcasting,  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary,  Urie  Bender, 
literature,  Simon  Gingerich,  home  missions,  and  John  Howard  Yoder,  overseas  missions.  Absent 
from  picture  is  Dorsa  Mishler,  personnel,  who  chaired  the  panel. 


Sharpening  up  goals  and  clarifying  cur- 
rent issues  in  modern  mission  outreach 
claimed  the  attention  of  more  than  200 
mission  leaders  in  an  Illinois  Missions 
Rally  held  at  Rehoboth  Mennonite 
Church,  St.  Anne,  111.,  Oct.  17,  18. 

After  a welcome  from  a member  of  the 
Rehoboth  congregation  and  a devotion  by 
Simon  Gingerich  on  Saturday  morning,  six 
pastors  from  Illinois  mission  outposts  gave 
brief  reports  on  the  beginnings  and  grow- 
ing pains  of  their  churches. 

“The  opening  of  Alexander  Chapel,” 
reported  Pastor  Roy  Ingold,  “was  rather 
unusual.  A couple  from  the  East  Bend 


congregation  attended  the  Gibson  City 
Community  Chorus  rendition  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  December,  1945,  and,  having  seats 
beside  a Negro  lady,  learned  that  the  near- 
by African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
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. . we  must  be  keenly  in- 
terested in  our  hearers,” 
said  Roy  Kreider,  Israel,  in 
his  closing  message. 


sultant"  role  in  the  evangelistic  arena  of 
local  congregations.  John  Howard  Yoder 
stated  that  overseas  missions  continues  to 
wean  national  churches  from  Elkhart  con- 
trol and  seeks  to  find  “frontiers”  in  the 
established  field  rather  than  opening  mis- 
sions in  new  areas.  Health  and  welfare  was 
not  represented  due  to  the  illness  of  E.  C. 
Bender. 

In  the  afternoon  sessions,  overseas  mis- 
sionaries Lawrence  Greaser,  Puerto  Rico; 
Floyd  Sieber,  Argentina;  Jacob  Flisher,  In- 
dia; and  Roy  Kreider,  Israel,  gave  capsule 
reports  on  what  is  actually  happening  on 
the  overseas  field. 

“Argentine  nationals  need  to  establish 
their  own  church  government,  but  they  are 
hesitant  to  do  so  because  of  the  imperi- 
alistic image  we  as  missionaries  have  creat- 
ed for  ourselves,”  reported  Floyd  Sieber. 

“Having  suffered  for  centuries  at  the 
hands  of  so-called  Christian  aggressors,  the 
Jews  are  very  skeptical  of  our  evangelistic 
approach,”  said  Roy  Kreider. 

Winding  up  the  sharing  sessions  was  a 
message  by  Roy  Kreider.  “I  feel,  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,”  said  Kreider,  “that  we  are 
too  often  preoccupied  with  ‘getting  in  the 
way,’  blocking  the  progress  of  Holy  Spirit 
movement.  Our  task  today  is  to  be  keenly 
interested  in  our  hearers  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  needs.  Only 
then  can  we  discover  what  is  ‘good  news’  to 
them.” 

On  Sunday  morning  staff  members  of  the 
General  Mission  Board  spoke  to  19  differ- 
ent congregations  in  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence. The  rally  was  initiated  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Illinois  Mission 
Board  which  includes  Richard  Yordy, 
Arthur,  president;  Melvin  E.  Hamilton, 
Sterling,  vice-president;  Kenneth  L.  Weav- 
er, Washington,  secretary;  Russell  Mas- 
sanari,  Fisher,  treasurer;  Ivan  Kauffmann, 
Hopedale,  field  worker.  Richard  Yordy 
served  as  moderator  of  the  rally. 


With  People  in  Service 

Ruby  Lind,  VS-er  serving  her  first  year 
in  Mexico  City,  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  Oct.  17,  to  serve  her  second  year  as 
secretary  for  the  Near  North  Team  Min- 
istry. The  team,  made  up  of  pastors  from 
four  different  denominations,  attempts  to 
give  a spiritual  ministry  to  people  of  a 
large  housing  development  in  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  of 
which  Hubert  Swartzentruber  is  pastor. 

• • • 

Hospitalized  after  an  automobile  acci- 
dent near  Dhamtari,  India,  on  Oct.  10 
were  Mrs.  P.  J.  Malagar,  wife  of  a bishop 
of  the  Indian  Church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 


Martin,  Emanuel  Das,  Margaret  Dhebi,  and 
a fifth  unidentified  national.  Pray  for  their 
recovery. 

• * • 

Elam  Peachey,  Conservative  Mission 

Board  worker  in  Costa  Rica,  is  seriously  ill 
with  hepatitis  in  the  Temple  University 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  will  need  to 
remain  there  for  several  weeks.  Pray  for 
his  recovery. 

• • • 

Orie  Kauffman,  chairman,  and  Mark 

Peachey,  secretary  of  the  Conservative  Mis- 
sion Board,  are  visiting  mission  points  in 
British  Honduras  and  Honduras  sponsored 
by  Amish  Mennonite  Aid  and  Eastern 
Board,  Oct.  20  to  Nov.  12.  They  will  also 
visit  Costa  Rica  for  approximately  two 
weeks. 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 

The  Jacob  Flisher  Family 


Now  on  furlough  at  400y£  Westwood,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  the  Jacob  Flisher  family  have  served  at 
Dhamtari,  India,  with  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  the  past  II 
years. 

The  Mennonite  Church  operates  the  125-bed 
Christian  Hospital  at  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  and  a 
related  nursing  school.  Jacob,  a medical  tech- 
nician, administered  the  hospital  and  served 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  India. 

Originally  from  Nampa,  Idaho,  he  is  a grad- 
uate of  Goshen  College  and  Seminary.  He  also 
attended  Hesston  College  and  Northwest  Naza- 
rene  College.  Mrs.  Flisher,  the  former  Arvilla 
Ellen  Miller  from  Kalona,  Iowa,  is  also  a grad- 
uate of  Goshen  College  and  taught  public 
school  in  the  U.S.  prior  to  her  missionary  as- 
signment. 

The  Flishers  are  parents  of  four  children— 
Mary  Ina,  9,  Judith  Diane,  8,  Sylvia  LaVonne, 
5,  and  Jeanette  Ellen,  2. 

LIGHT  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS 
(Continued  from  page  957) 
around  here  put  it  best  of  all.  They  said, 
‘The  few  white  marks  on  the  black  panel 
are  the  few  Christians  in  this  world.  They 
make  more  Christians.  You  see  that  on  the 
next  panel.  And  those  Christians  gain 
more  Christians,  and  finally  the  world  is  all 
white  and  light  just  like  Jesus.’  ” 

“Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes.  . . 


POLITICAL  DECISIONS 

(Continued  from  page  951) 

obligation  of  a leader  to  expose  and  avoid 
any  taint  of  corruption  within  the  range 
of  his  power  and  influence,  and  (2)  Ameri- 
ca’s responsibility  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  insist  upon  the 
correctness  of  our  judgments.  These  are 
always  open  to  further  elaboration  as 
political  factors  become  more  clear.  We  do 
believe  that  the  church  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  examine  religious  implications  in 
our  social  and  political  spheres.  We  strong- 
ly urge  other  congregations  to  consider  the 
place  of  such  discussions  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  We  further  urge  serious  examina- 
tion of  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  current 
presidential  campaign.— J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder. 


GOD’S  VICTORIOUS  SINGERS 
(Continued  from  page  955) 

gations  of  our  own  church  and  see  if  they 
still  have  a good  volume  of  singing. 

A person  who  grew  up  in  our  church 
but  went  away  and  is  now  an  outstanding 
music  teacher  outside  our  circles  came  back 
to  one  of  our  more  worldly  churches  and 
said  that  they  are  losing  that  solid  four-part 
volume  of  singing. 

Let  us  also  keep  our  separated  seating  if 
we  want  to  maintain  good  singing.  Mixed 
seating  is  definitely  detrimental  to  good 
congregational  singing.  If  a tenor  who  is 
struggling  to  learn  to  sing  is  seated  between 
an  alto  and  a soprano  with  the  only  other 
man  nearby  singing  bass,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  succeed  very  well  in  singing  tenor. 
But  if  he  is  seated  among  men  with  tenors 
and  basses  all  around  him,  that  young  tenor 
will  be  able  to  succeed  much  better. 

In  a congregational  situation  we  will 
have  better  singing  if  the  men  sit  together 
and  the  women  sit  together.  For  a while 
you  can  have  mixed  seating  and  still  go  on 
in  the  momentum  and  strength  you  had 
before,  but  note  the  congregations  that 
have  had  mixed  seating  the  longest  and 
see  if  they  still  have  that  solid  four-part 
harmony. 

Be  sure  also  to  watch  the  acoustics  of 
your  meetinghouse  remembering  to  build 
your  church  in  such  a way  that  you  have  a 
good  ringing  of  song.  Don’t  be  so  much 
interested  in  having  quiet  reverence  (and 
I believe  in  that  with  all  my  heart)  that 
you  put  a rug  all  over  the  floor  in  your 
church.  Rugs  in  the  aisles  are  enough.  And 
if  you  then  add  the  sound-softening  plaster 
it  will  kill  your  singing  and  you  will  be  the 
losers. 

It  costs  something  to  keep  on  being  a 
singing  people,  but  the  thing  that  costs  the 
most  is  down  deep  in  your  heart.  The  vic- 
tory is  the  Lord’s  and  those  of  us  that  want 
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to  be  victorious  over  the  world  and  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  need  to  give  Jesus  Christ 
first  place  in  our  hearts  and  let  Him  rule 
and  reign  there  forever,  and  we  will  be 
God’s  victorious  singers. 


OUR  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  952) 

Radio  South  Africa  production,  along  with 
several  student-produced  programs. 

Another  novelty  is  the  Student  Church 
and  Sunday  School.  The  students  have 
finally  divorced  their  Sunday  morning  serv- 
ices from  the  Park  View  area  church,  a 
long-needed  change.  Student  Church  aims 
at  involving  each  student  in  worship,  rather 
than  make  him  a faceless  sermon  absorber. 

—Ken  Reed. 

Belleville  Mennonite  School 

On  Sept.  2 Belleville  Mennonite  School 
opened  its  doors  for  the  twentieth  consecu- 
tive year.  The  elementary  enrollment  is 
168  (grades  1-8)  while  the  high  school  en- 
rollment stands  at  81  (grades  9-12).  This  is 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  6 per  cent  in 
the  high  school  and  an  overall  increase  of 
nearly  3 per  cent. 

The  following  teachers  are  in  the  various 
departments:  Grade  1,  Elizabeth  Frye; 
Grade  2,  Mrs.  Anna  Yoder;  Grades  3-4, 
Sara  Marie  Kauffman;  Grade  5,  Ruth  Byler; 
Grade  6,  Larry  Swartzendruber;  Junior 
High,  Elva  Krady;  English  and  Spanish, 
Alice  Lepley;  Spanish  and  Music,  Ray 
Horst;  Science  and  Mathematics,  John  Leh- 
man; Bible  and  Business  Mathematics,  Ivan 
Yoder;  History  and  Physical  Education, 
David  Alleman;  Commerce,  Paul  Bender; 
and  Custodian,  Larry  Swartzendruber. 

Much  of  the  high  school  building  has 
been  redecorated,  rooms  and  lockers  have 
been  neatly  labeled.  This  enhances  the 
appearance  of  the  building  and  the  morale 
of  the  student  body. 

The  school  seeks  to  train  the  whole  man, 
integrating  and  relating  each  area  of  life 
with  an  emphasis  upon  the  unseen  and  a 
secondary  emphasis  on  material. 


Goshen  College 

GC  Record  Receives  “All  American” 

The  Goshen  College  Record,  the  student 
newspaper,  received  All  American  this  fall 
by  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  for  the 
third  consecutive  semester. 

The  rating,  the  highest  awarded,  was 
based  on  the  issues  printed  during  second 
semester  last  year.  The  Record  competed 
with  other  biweekly  papers  from  the  na- 
tion’s colleges  with  enrollments  from  500 
to  1,000. 

Editor  for  the  1963-64  Record  was  Gerry 
Lichti,  Shickley,  Nebr.,  now  a schoolteacher 


in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Editorial  assistant  was 
Kirk  Alliman,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  now  a 
senior  at  Goshen.  Faculty  adviser  was  Jess 
Yoder,  now  on  the  faculty  at  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

Judged  in  Three  Areas 

ACP  judging  is  in  three  areas:  coverage, 
content,  and  physical  makeup.  Elements 
within  these  are  rated  on  point  scales. 

Editorial  content  received  a score  of  210, 
ten  points  above  the  top  score.  Judge 
Ichikama  explained  the  bonus: 

“You  exhibit  editorial  restraint  remark- 
ably on  a diversity  of  timely  and  pressing 
matters.  . . . Keep  up  the  good  work.” 

Other  areas  receiving  full  credit  were 
printing,  photography,  and  use  of  news 
sources. 

Full-Time  Enrollment  Increases 

Goshen  College,  has  912  full-time  stu- 
dents enrolled  for  first  semester.  This  is  an 
increase  of  57,  or  6.6  per  cent,  over  last 
year’s  first  semester  enrollment. 

Freshmen  number  264,  19  more  than  last 


year.  Sophomores  number  211,  also  19 
more  than  last  year.  In  the  junior  class  are 
210,  22  fewer  than  last  year.  There  are 
38  more  seniors  and  three  more  postgradu- 
ates this  year  than  first  semester  last  year. 

There  are  31  more  part-time  students  in 
the  college  this  semester  than  last  year, 
for  a total  of  183.  Counting  all  full-time 
and  part-time  students,  there  are  88  more 
in  the  college  this  semester  than  first  semes- 
ter last  year. 

In  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary 
there  are  40  full-time  students  and  15  part- 
time  students,  a total  of  55,  two  fewer  than 
first  semester  last  year. 

Diplomas  Granted  This  Fall 

Fifty-one  persons  received  degrees  this 
fall  from  Goshen  College  or  Goshen  Col- 
lege Biblical  Seminary  as  the  result  of  their 
final  scholastic  work  during  the  1964  sum- 
mer sessions. 

Two  received  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
degree,  awarded  by  Goshen  College  Bib- 
lical Seminary  after  three  years  of  work 
beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree. 


International  Students  at  Goshen  College 


Twenty  international  persons  are  in  the  Goshen,  Ind.,  community  this  fall.  Eighteen  of 
them  are  students  at  Goshen  College. 

They  are:  (front  row,  left  to  right)  Thomas  Nyitambi,  Tanganyika;  Norman  Hsu,  Formosa; 
Ewa  Eko,  Nigeria;  Helmut  Neudorf,  Paraguay;  Myong  H.  Kim,  Korea;  (second  row)  Yukako 
Kuribayashi,  Japan;  Suzanne  Bordat,  France  (Mennonite  Central  Committee  trainee);  Margaret 
Joy  Kigundu,  Uganda;  Ruth  Kim,  Korea;  Nawal  Nader,  Lebanon;  Ruth  Pershadi,  India;  Ingrid 
Kaethler,  Paraguay;  Mrs.  Helmut  Neudorf  and  daughter  Veronika;  Bernard  Muganda,  Tangan- 
yika; Hun-Sohp  Kim,  Korea;  and  Emmanuel  Ndissi,  Tanganyika.  (Not  on  the  picture  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yorifumi  Yaguchi,  Japan,  and  Stephen  Chen,  Formosa,  students  at  Goshen  College,  and 
Irmgard  Quapp,  Germany,  a secretary  at  the  college.) 

The  international  students  of  Goshen  College  sponsored  their  annual  get-together  at  Brunk’s 
Cabin  in  Michigan  Sept.  26,  27.  Their  theme  was  "That  ...  All  May  Be  One”  (John  17:21). 

Ewa  Eko,  leader  at  the  retreat,  said,  “The  high  point  was  the  discussion  on  What  does  it 
mean  to  be  open  to  persons  and  to  understand  them?  Some  tend  to  place  persons  in  groups  by 
races  and  cultural  differences.  We  must  accept  persons  for  what  they  are  and  not  let  accidents— 
geographical,  racial,  or  cultural— divide  us.” 

In  addition  to  the  18  international  students,  approximately  30  persons  from  provinces  of 
Canada  also  enrolled  this  fall  at  Goshen. 
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Thirty-one  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  15  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation degree,  and  one  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  degree  from  Goshen 
College.  These  degrees  require  four  years 
of  work. 

Two  persons  received  the  Associate  in 
Arts  degree,  awarded  after  two  years  of 
work. 

The  51  persons  took  part  in  Goshen’s 
66th  commencement  last  June  since  no  spe- 
cial services  are  held  at  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

19  from  Ontario  Visit  G.C. 

Murray  Snider,  Elmira,  Ont.,  resident 
admissions  counselor  in  Ontario  for  Go- 
shen College  and  a Goshen  alumnus,  and 
Bill  Shantz,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  also  a Goshen 
alumnus,  brought  19  young  persons  to  Go- 
shen College  for  a Campus  Open  House 
Oct.  10-12. 

They  arrived  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct. 
10,  in  time  for  dinner.  They  were  guests  at 
a social  at  the  College  Cabin  that  evening. 
They  stayed  in  college  residence  halls. 

Sunday  they  attended  worship  services  at 
the  College  Mennonite  Church.  In  the 
afternoon  they  took  part  in  College  In- 
formation, where  they  discussed  with  J.  B. 
Shenk,  director  of  admissions,  entrance  re- 
quirements and  costs  at  Goshen,  the  “Fresh- 
man Year  at  Goshen  Plan,”  in  lieu  of 
Grade  XIII,  and  the  30  preprofessional  or 
major  fields  Goshen  ofTers  for  study. 

Monday  morning  the  group  visited  col- 
lege classes  and  attended  chapel.  The 
weekend  closed  with  the  Monday  luncheon. 

This  year  1,150  students  have  enrolled 
at  Goshen.  Of  the  912  full-time  students  in 
the  College,  30  are  from  Canada. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

’'John  D.  Risser,  Belington,  W.  Va„  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Roaring  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Sept.  27,  for  the  West 
Valley  District  of  Virginia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference, to  serve  at  Brushy  Run  and  Roar- 
ing Creek  Mennonite  churches.  John  L. 
Horst.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  preached  the 
ordination  sermon,  and  the  charge  was 
given  by  Lloyd  S.  Horst,  Dayton,  Va. 

Joseph  L.  Schrock,  10991  Geib  Ave., 
Hartville,  Ohio,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry, Oct.  11,  to  serve  the  Maple  Grove 
congregation,  Hartville,  Ohio.  Ivan  J.  Mil- 
ler officiated,  assisted  by  Simon  Coblentz 
and  LeRoy  Slabaugh.  Telephone:  216 
877-9229. 

Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  spoke 
at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Pinto,  Md.,  Oct. 
10,  11;  Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Inch,  Oct.  18; 
North  Main  Street,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
Oct.  25. 

Lawrence  Greaser,  Puerto  Rico,  at  Olive, 
Jamestown,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  a.m.;  at  Sunny- 


side,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  p.m.;  at  Beech, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  a.m.;  Martins, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  p.m.;  at  Leo,  Ind., 
Nov.  15,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Urie  A.  Bender,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Inlet, 
Morenci,  Mich.,  Nov.  1,  a.m.  and  p.m.; 
Pleasant  View,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  8,  a.m. 

Jacob  Flishers,  India,  at  Hudson  Lake, 
New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  a.m.;  First  Men- 
nonite, Canton,  Ohio,  Nov.  15. 

John  Ingold  at  First  Mennonite,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  Nov.  1,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Dr.  John  G.  Yoder,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  at 
Sunnyside,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  a.m.;  First 
Mennonite,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Nov.  8,  p.m. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at 
Holdeman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  a.m.; 
Lower  Deer  Creek,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Nov.  8, 
a.m.  and  p.m. 

Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kans.,  at 
Blough,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Nov.  5. 

John  Howard  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  a.m.  and  p.m.;  First 
Mennonite,  New  Bremen,  N.Y.,  Nov  29 
a.m.  and  p.m. 

John  H.  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at 
Hopewell.  Kouts,  Ind.,  Nov.  8,  a.m.  and 
p.m. 

Simon  Gingerich,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  West 
Clinton,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  a.m.  and 
p.m. 

Allen  H.  Erb,  Hesston,  Kans.,  at  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  Nov.  8.  a.m.:  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Nov.  8,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

John  Lehman,  Elkhart.  Ind.,  at  First 
Mennonite,  Middlebury.  Ind.,  Nov.  8,  a.m. 
and  p.m. 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at 
Palo  Alto,  Pottsville,  Pa..  Nov.  8,  a.m.  and 
p.m.;  Neffsville,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  22. 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Petos- 
key,  Mich.,  Nov.  15,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Groundbreaking  service  was  held  at  the 
Huber  Mennonite  Church,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio,  Oct.  18. 

E.  W.  Kulp,  Bally,  Pa.,  is  again  hospital- 
ized at  Berks  Co.  Sanatorium.  His  address 
is  Box  416.  Reading,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Warren  Lambright 
from  Carnation  Street  to  635  Park  Lane, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19144. 

The  Words  of  Cheer  editor  encourages 
teachers  of  junior  Sunday-school  classes  to 
follow  through  with  the  suggested  work 
sheet  activity  for  Oct.  18.  Mail  the  best 
stories  from  your  class  to  Paul  M.  Schrock, 
Editor,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  for  competition  on  a 
church-wide  basis.  The  best  stories  will  be 
published. 

Ira  H.  Eigsti,  retired  minister,  living  at 
Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans.,  died  Oct. 
12.  For  many  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Willow  Springs  congregation,  Tiskilwa,  111. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fourteen  at 
East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.;  two  by  baptism 
and  two  by  confession  at  Frazer,  Paoli, 
Pa.;  seven  at  Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  ten 
at  Longenecker’s,  Winesburg,  Ohio;  one  at 
Milford,  Nebr.;  one  at  South  Christian 


Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  eight  at  Hopewell, 
Kouts,  Ind.;  two  at  Moorepark,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.;  three  at  Duchess,  Alta.;  two 
by  confession  at  Frazer,  Malvern,  Pa.;  three 
at  Manson,  Iowa;  three  at  Pinto,  Md. 

/ John  Stoll,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was  li- 
censed to  the  ministry  to  serve  the  Wood- 
land congregation,  Basye,  Va.  Bro.  and 
Sister  Stoll  are  occupying  the  former  James 
Gross  residence  near  the  Woodland 
Church. 

William  and  Dora  Heatwole,  Elida, 
Ohio,  celebrated  their  56th  wedding  an- 
niversary on  Oct.  3.  They  have  four  living 
children  and  a son  and  daughter  deceased. 
They  have  19  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandson.  The  Heatwoles  are  members  of 
the  Pike  congregation,  Elida,  Ohio. 

Bro.  and  Sister  Christ.  E.  Snyder,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  celebrated  their  65th  wedding 
anniversary.  They  are  aged  91  and  84,  and 
are  still  in  good  health. 

Parkview  Home  is  the  name  for  a new 
home  for  senior  citizens  being  built  at 
Stouffville,  Ont.  It  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mennonite  Home  Association  of 
York  County.  This  organization  consists  of 
interested  persons  from  the  Mennonite, 
Brethren  in  Christ,  and  United  Missionary 
churches  of  the  area.  It  is  a modern  64-bed, 
one-story  brick  structure,  scheduled  to  open 
in  late  winter  or  early  spring  of  1965.  Pri- 
marily normal  care  with  limited  facilities 
for  bed  care  is  being  provided.  Allen  D. 
Wideman  from  the  Wideman  Mennonite 
Church,  Markham,  Ont.,  has  been  secured 
for  superintendent. 

Anna  Mae  Charles,  of  the  Goshen  Col- 
lege School  of  Nursing,  spoke  at  the  Saun 
Mulliken  Nurses’  Symposium  at  St.  John’s 
Mercy  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Oct.  21 
on  "The  Nurse’s  Role  in  the  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Cancer  Patient.”  Several  hun- 
dred doctors  and  nurses  attended  the  two- 
day  meeting  sponsored  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Amy  Hunsberger,  assistant  dean  of  wom- 
en, and  Russel  Liechty,  dean  of  men,  have 
invited  parents  of  Goshen  College’s  fresh- 
men to  the  16th  Annual  Freshman  Parents’ 
Weekend,  Nov.  14,  15.  Beginning  with 
registration  at  1:00  p.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  14, 
the  weekend  will  include  seeing  the  college 
film,  “The  Other  Disciples,”  taking  part  in 
a question  and  answer  session  with  Pres. 
Paul  E.  Mininger,  and  attending  a special 
dinner  meeting  Saturday  evening.  Sunday 
parents  will  attend  morning  worship  and 
vespers  at  the  College  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed Erie  J.  Sauder,  Archbold,  Ohio,  as 
the  tenth  member  of  Goshen  College’s 
Board  of  Overseers  at  its  meeting  at  Hess- 
ton, Oct.  16,  17. 

Chicago  has  again  been  chosen  as  the 
location  for  the  meeting  of  the  North 
America  Mennonite  Ministers’  Conference. 
The  planning  committee  of  this  confer- 
ence met  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago, 
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Oct.  6,  to  finalize  the  plans  for  the  second 
such  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Men- 
nonites  of  North  America.  The  conference 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  Clark 
and  Van  Buren,  Chicago,  111.,  May  4-6, 
1965. 

Present  at  the  planning  committee  meet- 
ing were  Henry  H.  Dick  (MB),  Shafter, 
Calif.;  Erland  Waltner  (GC),  Nelson  Kauff- 
man (OM),  and  Archie  Penner  (EMC),  all 
of  Elkhart,  Ind.  Bishop  E.  Swalm,  Dun- 
troon,  Ont.,  and  J.  C.  Wenger,  temporarily 
residing  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  could  not  at- 
tend. 

There  are  to  be  three  days  of  fellowship, 
discussion,  sharing,  Bible  study,  and  prayer. 
The  day  will  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
Word.  Then  will  follow  a time  of  discus- 
sion in  the  form  of  panels,  small  groups, 
and  plenary  sessions.  These  activities  will 
be  interspersed  with  breaks  for  meals  and 
personal  acquaintances  and  fellowship.  If 
any  overall  statement  concerning  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  would  be  given,  it 
would  perhaps  be  best  expressed  by  "to 
know,  to  love,  and  to  trust.” 

The  central  theme  chosen  for  the  con- 
ference is  “Our  Fellowship  in  the  Gospel.” 
Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians  is  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  Bible  studies  and  discus- 
sion. This  overall  theme  is  broken  up  into 
more  specific  themes  for  each  day.  The 
themes  for  the  respective  days  are  to  be  as 
follows:  “The  Center  of  Fellowship— union 
with  Christ,”  "The  Evidences  of  Fellowship 
—the  mind  of  Christ,”  "The  Extension  of 
Fellowship— making  Christ  known.” 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  one 
hundred  participants.  The  respective 
church  conference  will  appoint  their  par- 
ticipating members. 

The  costs  of  the  conference  will  be  kept 
to  a minimum.  However,  because  of  the 
need  for  adequate  facilities  of  meeting 
rooms,  a small  registration  fee  will  be 
charged. 

The  General  Council  of  General  Confer- 
ference  has  authorized  our  three  church- 
wide boards,  Education,  Mission,  and  Pub- 
lication, to  take  leadership  in  contacting 
our  district  conferences  for  choosing  the 
15-17  persons  from  our  brotherhood  who 
will  be  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

Representatives  of  these  boards  will  soon 
be  contacting  our  conferences  on  this  mat- 
ter, with  suggestions  for  choosing  a person 
to  attend.— Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Olen  Nofziger,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  at 
Blough,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  1-8.  Daniel 
Diller,  Mountain  City,  Tenn.,  at  Mountain 
View,  Hickory,  N.C.,  Nov.  15-22.  Milton 
Brackbill,  Paoli,  Pa.,  at  Bethel,  Ashley, 
Mich.,  Nov.  2-8.  Ivins  Steinhauer,  Bridge- 
port, Pa.,  at  Rockville,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Nov. 
22-29. 

Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 


in  area  meetings  at  Howard-Miami,  Koko- 
mo, Ind.,  Dec.  11-13.  Henry  L.  Ruth,  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov. 
25  to  Dec.  6.  Vernon  Bontreger,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Holdeman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Nov. 
29  to  Dec.  6. 

Harry  Y.  Shetler,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  at 
Black  Oak  Ridge,  Hancock,  Md.,  Nov.  1-8. 
Eby  Leaman,  York,  Pa.,  at  Zion,  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  Nov.  8-15.  Moses  Slabaugh,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Greenmonte,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Nov.  1-8.  Lester  Hoover,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  at  Hernley’s,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Nov.  15-29. 


Calendar 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 
Indiana-Michigan  Winter  Ministers'  meeting,  Bon- 
neyville  Mennonite  Chapel,  Route  2,  Bristol,  Ind.. 
Dec.  1,  2. 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

Allegheny,  Belleville  district;  Maple  Grove,  Nov. 
6,  7 

Ohio-Eastern,  Lancaster  area,  Neflsville,  Nov. 
9,  10 

Allegheny,  Johnstown  district;  place  undecided, 
Nov.  13,  14 

Alberta-Saskatchewan,  Guernsey,  Nov.  23-27 
South  Pacific,  place  undecided,  Feb.  20-22 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  4 to 
Feb.  12 

Ministers'  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  18-22 
Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 


OUR  READERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  page  948) 

enjoin  the  Christian  to  take  authority  from 
God,  and  stand  for,  or  against,  whom  God 
would  choose?— Orrie  D.  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa. 

* # • 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  an  article  entitled 
"Faith,  Fear,  and  the  1964  Elections”  by  Paul 
Peachey  (Oct.  13  issue). 

I as  well  as  a number  of  other  people  from 
our  community,  read  this  article  and  it  was 
discussed  somewhat.  We  feel  that  if  we  are 
going  to  publish  political  issues  in  our  church 
paper,  maybe  we  should  publish  all  sides  and 
not  only  one. 

I certainly  do  not  think  that  either  man 
that  is  running  for  president  is  perfect,  by  no 
means.  The  thing  that  alarms  me  most  is  that 
so  many  of  our  Mennonite  professors  from  our 
church  colleges  lean  so  strongly  toward  the 
Socialistic  party,  or  the  Democratic  Party,  if 
you  want  to  call  it  thus.  . . . 

I would  recommend  that  before  articles  are 
published  in  the  future,  be  sure  it  is  not  a 
political  speech  for  any  certain  party  such  as 
this  one  is. 

I would  further  like  to  state  the  feeling  of 
some  individuals  who  read  this  and  reported 
as  follows:  “I  would  much  rather  read  my 
political  speeches  in  a public  newspaper  than 
to  read  it  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a church 
paper  covering  the  religious  aspects  instead  of 
the  political.”  I strongly  feel  likewise— Wilbur 
M.  Wyse,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

* * • 

Thank  you  for  making  it  possible  for  the 
readers  to  give  their  comments  on  the  articles 
written  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  In  the  article, 
“Moral  Issues  in  the  Election  of  1964”  (Sept.  22 
issue),  the  statement  is  made  that  the  two  most 


important  issues  in  the  coming  election  are 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  Bible  issue  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  coming  election  of  1964. 

Shortly  before  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
against  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools,  I was  given  the  privilege  of  talking  to 
a teacher  in  a public  school  about  the  Bible. 
The  teacher  in  the  public  school  told  me  that 
she  was  happy  to  read  the  Bible  to  the  children 
because  it  was  the  only  time  that  many  of  heT 
pupils  heard  the  Bible  being  read.— Mrs.  Titus 
Snader,  Narvon,  Pa. 

• * • 

Comments  Re— “Faith,  Fear,  and  the  1964 
Elections"  by  Paul  Peachey.  If  Bro.  Peachey 
is  truly  an  alien  here,  he  will  not  vote  and 
aliens  should  not  criticize  the  government 
under  which  he  has  permission  to  live— or 
candidates  for  office. 

If  he  is  going  to  exercise  his  right  to  vote, 
I would  ask  him  to  carefully  examine  the 
records  of  the  incumbent  and  Mr.  Goldwater 
—as  to  how  they  attained  their  present  position 
and  the  honesty  and  the  integrity  of  each  man. 
Then  he  should  know  who  of  these  two  should 
be  the  next  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  he  does  not  have  any  concern  for 
the  Socialistic  trend  or  the  irresponsible  and 
reckless  deficit  spending,  and  the  highly  ques- 
tionable treatment  of  the  wheat  producers, 
—who  did  not  want  Federal  support  prices— 
then  he  may  vote  for  the  incumbent. 

I count  it  a privilege  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gold- 
water.— Isaac  Hershey,  Jr.,  Strasburg,  Pa. 

• • • 

I appreciated  what  I felt  was  a very  discern- 
ing point  of  view  presented  by  Paul  Peachey 
in  his  article,  “Faith,  Fear,  and  the  1964  Elec- 
tions,” and  I commend  you  for  printing  it  in 
spite  of  the  negative  reaction  you  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  from  some  people.— Allan 
Eitzen,  Barto,  Pa. 

• * * 

I am  writing  to  you  about  a guest  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Herald,  Oct.  13 
issue.  The  credit  for  the  editorial,  "Please 
Read  the  Instructions,”  should  go  to  Ralph 
Lebold,  who  is  the  assistant  editor  of  the  On- 
tario Mennonite  Evangel.  Due  to  an  oversight, 
the  assistant  editor’s  name  failed  to  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  article  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Evangel  and  I can  understand  why  my 
name  appeared  after  the  editorial  in  your 
paper.— Vernon  Leis,  New  Dundee,  Ont. 

• * • 

I find  distressing  the  committee’s  statement 
in  the  Gospel  Herald  (Sept.  22  issue)  in  which 
they  advise  Mennonite  church  members  to 
vote  for  the  Johnson-Humphrey  presidential 
ticket  if  they  vote  at  all.  It  illustrates  the 
dangers  inherent  in  any  mixture  of  Christian 
practice  and  political  action. 

Despite  the  attempt  to  represent  campaign 
utterances  and  political  platforms  as  moral 
issues  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  Christian 
ethics,  the  fact  remains  that  a strong  case  can 
be  made  against  their  stands  on  a number  of 
points.  And  unless  the  issues  can  be  crystal- 
lized completely  outside  the  field  of  partisan 
politics,  they  have  then  entered  that  field. 

They  dismiss  out  of  hand  the  finances  of  the 
candidates  because  “there  is  probably  little 
difference  between  them.”  This  statement 
cannot  stand  up,  if  we  are  fair  with  the  facts. 
Barry  Goldwater  inherited  his  fortune.  Lyndon 
Johnson  accrued  his  millions— many  more  than 
Goldwater’s  incidentally— during  years  when 
he  was  a comparatively  low-salaried  Federal 
employee. 

This  is  not  to  accuse  President  Johnson  of 
any  wrongdoing  in  amassing  his  fortune;  rather 
it  is  to  point  out  a questionable  assumption 
in  their  pro-Johnson  release. 

Secondly,  they  infer  more  satisfaction  with 
President  Johnson’s  position  on  civil  rights.  I 
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found  this  particularly  interesting  since  it 
came  to  my  attention  during  a week  in  which 
I was  involved  in  press  coverage  of  a Virginia 
campaign  visit  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson.  To 
counteract  any  aversion  which  the  First  Lady’s 
identification  with  civil  rights  might  have  in 
segregationist  Southside  Virginia,  the  State 
Democratic  Committee  distributed  50,000  pam- 
phlets. Contents?  Documentation  that  Barry 
Goldwater  has  a more  consistently  pro-civil 
rights  voting  record  than  does  President  John- 
son. 

True,  Goldwater  voted  against  the  civil 
rights  bill,  but  he  voted  against  it  because  he 
felt  certain  parts  of  it  dealing  with  property 
rights  were  unconstitutional.  (His  stand  was 
supported,  incidentally,  by  a three-judge  Fed- 
eral Court  in  Alabama,  just  about  the  time 
their  statement  was  published.  The  likely  sub- 
sequent approval  of  the  act  by  the  Supreme 
Court  notwithstanding,  the  lower  tribunal’s  ac- 
tion lends  substance  to  Goldwater’s  position.) 

Finally,  I find  disagreement  with  the  nuclear 
weapons  position  outlined  in  the  statement. 
Probably  my  disagreement  is  concerned  more 
with  the  General  Conference  action  than  with 
the  committee’s  particular  release,  since  their 
position  must  logically  be  the  one  adopted  by 
the  body  they  represent. 

What  will  we  say,  though,  to  our  govern- 
ment if  there  comes  a day  when  the  nation’s 
very  freedom  demands  a resumption  of  nuclear 
testing?  Are  we  so  naive  as  to  believe  (1)  that 
Ivan  would  not  pounce  the  minute  he  had 
achieved  a weapons  breakthrough  which  neu- 
tralized the  United  States’  nuclear  deterrent, 
or  (2)  that  God  is  waiting  to  re-establish  a 
protective  Theocracy  on  the  North  American 
continent  if  the  United  States  but  renounces, 
as  a nation,  the  use  of  force  as  an  instrument 
of  international  negotiation? 

Obviously,  Christians  should  speak  against 
warfare,  but  against  warfare  in  all  its  ungodly 
forms.  War  is  war  if  the  weapons  be  TNT, 
hydrogen  bombs,  or  the  far-more-dangerous 
culture  of  poisonous  microbes,  incubating  in 
a temperature-controlled  vat  awaiting  the  day 
of  their  release  against  an  unsuspecting  popu- 
lation. 

Why  not  be  universal  weapons  denouncers, 
rather  than  weapons  advisers?  Isn’t  it  axiomatic 
that  when  we  single  out  one  weapon  as  being 
especially  immoral  that  we  are  saying,  in  effect, 
that  other  weapons  are  more  ethical? 

And  before  someone  accuses  me  of  racist 
tendencies,  let  me  hasten  to  assure  that  I abhor 
racial  discrimination  to  the  absolute  degree 
of  which  my  heart  is  capable  of  abhorrence. 
I protest  only  the  assumption  that  a man  who 
acted  recently  on  civil  rights  is  more  ethical 
than  the  man  who  acted  consistently  for  civil 
rights,  and  is  therefore  a more  worthy  recipi- 
ent of  the  "Christian  vote.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  my  protest  is  against 
the  philosophy  which  holds  that  the  Christian’s 
duty  is  to  seek  achievement  of  purely  political 
goals  by  bloc  voting— the  rawest  form  of  po- 
litical action. 

Although  their  statement  does  not  in  itself 
urge  political  action,  it  remains  true  that  only 
persons  awaiting  such  urging  will  take  comfort 
from  its  general  tone. 

Permit  also  a warning  from  someone  who 
has  witnessed  intimately  political  organizations 
at  work:  For  every  political  action  there  is  a 
reaction,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  business  the 
reaction  eventually  becomes  reprisal.  It’s  a 
very  real  danger  in  bloc  voting,  a danger  which 
should  make  the  church  doubly  cautious  when 
advocating  a particular  course  of  action  at  the 
polling  place.— Bill  Sauder,  Richmond,  Va. 

• • • 

"Moral  Issues  in  the  Election  of  1964”  (Sept. 
22  issue)  rightly  alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  unprecedented  moral  issues  in  the  1964 
election.  I noted  with  disappointment  that 


the  moral  issues  cited  leave  unmentioned  some 
of  the  most  important  moral  issues  facing  us. 
In  confining  our  concern  to  civil  rights  and 
nuclear  testing  are  we  not,  as  many  within 
our  brotherhood  fear,  espousing  the  social  gos- 
pel advanced  today  by  the  largely  apostate 
National  Council  of  Churches? 

Disappointment  has  been  expressed  that  Gen- 
eral Conference  reflected  social  gospel  influ- 
ences in  sending  commendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  efforts  in  passing  the  Civil  Rights  bill. 
The  social  gospel  error  is  the  effort  to  create 
kingdom  conditions  apart  from  the  King  and 
His  work,  the  new  birth.  As  Christians,  we 
agree  with  the  goal  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill, 
but  we  need  to  be  reserved  about  throwing 
our  weight  behind  a mundane  effort  to  correct 
social  injustice,  especially  so,  in  light  of  the 
political  and  vote-getting  aspects.  Much  evi- 
dence indicates  that  this  bill  was  put  through 
in  haste  under  the  fever  of  an  election  year 
without  due  consideration  that  the  bill  repre- 
sents legislation  more  drastic  than  any  since 
the  founding  of  this  nation. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  becoming  effective 
in  1965  will,  for  example,  make  it  illegal  for 
a barbershop  to  advertise  for  help  in  the  "Male 
Help  Wanted”  column.  This  would  be  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  sex;  if  a woman 
answers,  she  must  be  given  equal  consideration. 
Brethren,  would  it  not  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  our  professed  Biblical  position  as 
a Mennonite  Church  to  have  announced  to 
the  government  that  in  light  of  racial  tensions 
we  are  redoubling  our  missionary  and  evan- 
gelistic efforts  to  bring  society  to  recognize  its 
sin  of  hatred  and  acknowledge  its  need  of  the 
new  birth  transformation? 

As  to  the  candidate’s  position  on  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  treaty,  I feel  this  is  a superficial 
basis  of  evaluation.  The  1964  treaty  is  a farce 
as  it  forbids  testing  in  the  field  wherein  Russia 
is  well  ahead  already  but  allows  testing  in  the 
field  where  Russia  is  supposedly  behind  the 
U.S.  We  know  the  1958  treaty  was  respected 
by  the  U.S.  while  Russia  proceeded  to  increase 
her  nuclear  strength  and  efficiency  500  per  cent. 
Russia  has  broken  over  50  of  54  treaties  signed 
in  recent  years  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
knows  full  well  that  we  have  signed  a treaty 
that  may  easily  be  our  death  sentence. 

The  nuclear  weapons  issue  has  been  used  to 
disturb  the  American  people  in  this  campaign. 
The  Senator  has  been  made  to  appear  careless 
about  plunging  the  nation  into  an  atomic  war 
because  he  favors  giving  the  NATO  command- 
er authority  to  use  the  smaller  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  event  of  a sudden  attack,  without  first 
obtaining  presidential  approval.  And  now, 
after  all  the  criticism  of  the  Senator,  the  truth 
is  out;  such  control  has  already  actually  been 
given  the  NATO  commander.  Now  don’t  we 
Mennonites  look  a little  simple  having  urged 
our  people  to  vote  for  the  candidate  favoring 
the  test  ban? 

I beg  to  propose  an  evaluation  of  each 
candidate  on  the  following  moral  issues:  (1) 
compromising  with  the  enemies  of  God;  (2) 
substituting  the  state  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  place  of  God  as  their  provider 
and  sustainer;  (3)  socialism  as  denounced  in 
the  Bible;  (4)  stealing  from  those  who  have  to 
alleviate  poverty;  (5)  recognizing  God  and  per- 
mitting the  Bible  to  be  read  in  schools;  (6)  free 
enterprise  as  taught  in  the  Bible.— Maurice  W. 
Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

• • • 

Several  questions  remain  unanswered  in  the 
Sept.  8 article  “The  Veiling  of  Christian  Wom- 
en.” 1.  Have  we  fully  understood  the  meaning 
of  "order  of  creation”?  Genesis  is  clear  on 
imago  dei  (the  image  of  God)  for  both  man 
and  woman.  Likewise,  the  N.T.  is  clear  on  the 
restored  image  of  Clod  for  both  man  and 
woman.  In  the  context  of  I Corinthians,  it 
appears  that  Paul  is  dealing  with  a particular 


problem  and  problem  people.  To  an  appar- 
ently more  spiritual  church  he  declares  the  in- 
sight of  “neither  male  nor  female”  (Gal.  3:28). 
Elsewhere  he  praises  women  church  leaders 
and  refers  to  Priscilla  as  "my  fellow  worker 
in  Jesus  Christ,”  but  again  to  the  Corinthian 
church  he  requests  that  “women  keep  silence” 
(I  Cor.  14:34). 

Or  shall  we  entertain  the  thought  that  Paul 
has  difficulty  in  making  consistent  and  correct 
applications  due  either  to  his  deference  to 
culture  and  tradition  or  due  to  the  human 
failure  which  makes  application  in  particular 
but  not  in  general— much  as  the  Christian  who 
realizes  that  because  Christ  has  knocked  down 
walls  it  is  proper  to  “love  everybody”  and  finds 
himself  loving  individual  Negroes  he  has 
learned  to  know  in  particular,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  loving  and  accepting  Negroes  in  gen- 
eral? Without  denying  the  possibility  of  the 
latter  explanations,  the  former  has  more  cre- 
dence. Nevertheless,  Paul  doesn’t  always  view 
his  insights  as  the  final-word  and  final-applica- 
tion, such  as  his  awareness  of  qualifying  his 
teachings  in  I Cor.  7:12,  25  as  his  judgments 
rather  than  as  the  Lord’s  commandment. 

2.  In  endeavoring  to  teach  what  Paul  did  see 
about  God’s  order  in  creation  have  we  failed 
to  utilize  his  teaching  method?  He  utilized 
the  cultural,  secular  veil  of  the  day  to  make 
his  point.  Why  not  we?  To  argue  that  the 
“typical  American  hat  is  worn  more  or  less  to 
attract  attention”  overlooks  the  possibilities 
of  hats  worn  that  are  untypical  in  this  respect, 
and  of  the  urgent  need  to  correct  or  Christian- 
ize the  typical  hat.  If  our  application  is  to  be 
something  other  than  the  cultural  model 
(Paul’s  method  and  object  of  teaching),  why 
do  we  not  require  the  “full  veil”  as  recognized 
by  "Clement  of  Alexander”  and  others? 

3.  What  principles  are  available  to  discover 
how  Christian  women  can  continue  to  make 
what  the  author  calls  “huge  contributions  . . . 
in  the  areas  of  Christian  nurture  and  service" 
and  of  assuming  the  nonmajor  "administrative 
posts  in  the  church”?  It  is  in  these  obvious 
but  difficult  questions  that  Christian  women 
(and  men)  need  help  from  our  church  leaders 
and  writers. 

4.  What  place  of  significance  (or  what  spot 
in  the  hierarchy  of  teaching  emphases)  is  this 
doctrine  to  get?  The  author  regards  it  as  a 
“principle  which  is  set  forth  in  the  great 
commission”  which  original  and  continuing 
disciples  were  to  teach.  It’s  easy  for  Mennonites 
to  look  upon  faith-healing  groups,  for  example, 
and  say,  "they  have  a point,  but  it’s  overdone, 
overemphasized,  overproportionized.”  As  other 
Christians  look  at  us  and  say  the  same  thing, 
they— like  us  in  our  criticism— may  also  have  a 
point.— LeRoy  Kennel,  Lombard,  111. 

• • « 

I was  quite  dismayed  to  read  the  article, 
“Moral  Issues  in  the  Election  of  1964”  (Sept. 
22  issue).  It  was  certainly  my  impression  that 
the  authors  were  strongly  urging  Mennonites 
to  vote.  This  came  as  quite  a shock  to  me  in 
view  of  the  historic  stand  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  against  involvement  in  politics.  I was 
further  shocked  to  see  the  plea  for  a particular 
candidate,  namely  Lyndon  Johnson.  Although 
we  were  told  to  "keep  cool  and  seek  to  sift 
truth  from  error,  and  the  important  issues 
from  the  unimportant  one,”  and  to  “weigh 
with  greatest  care  the  position”  of  each  of  the 
presidential  candidates,  the  authors  evidently 
did  not  trust  us  to  do  this,  since  they  proceeded 
to  tell  us  which  things  were  issues  and  which 
were  not. 

They  mentioned  three  points  which,  I be- 
lieve, are  issues  which  favor  Barry  Goldwater’s 
candidacy  and  dismissed  them  as  not  being 
issues  at  all.  They  then  mentioned  the  two 
points  that  they  believe  are  the  main  issues 
and  clearly  stated  that  they  believed  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  on  the  right  side  of  these 
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issues.  I can't  help  wondering  why  Johnson, 
as  a senator  from  Texas,  was  not  "responsive 
to  the  claims  of  Christ  and  His  righteousness" 
in  the  matter  of  civil  rights.  I know  of  no 
time  when  Paul  or  any  other  early  Christian 
leader  urged  the  Roman  government  to  pass 
laws  abolishing  slavery  or  any  other  laws  for 
that  matter.  This  was  not  their  method  of 
combating  social  injustices,  nor  do  I believe 
it  should  be  the  Mennonite  Church’s  method. 
The  money  we  give  to  the  church  is  meant  to 
be  used  to  promote  the  Gospel.  If  we  wanted 
it  to  be  used  for  political  purposes  we  would 
each  choose  the  political  party  of  our  choice 
after  weighing  with  the  greatest  care  the  posi- 
tion of  each— David  L.  Neuhouser,  Manchester 
College,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

• • • 

Since  when  has  the  Gospel  Herald  become 
a paper  for  political  campaigning?  The  climax 
of  the  article,  “Moral  Issues  in  the  Election  of 
1964”  (Sept.  22  issue),  would  certainly  indicate 
that  the  authors  had  in  mind  to  electioneer 
for  one  political  party  and  militate  against  the 
other  party. 

Having  gone  this  far  in  the  1964  election,  we 
should  be  ready  by  1968  to  enter  into  the  full 
heat  and  hate  of  the  usual  campaign  programs. 
May  God  spare  us  and  our  church  organ  from 
this  kind  of  political  involvement.  If  the  king- 
dom of  which  we  are  a part  were  of  this  world, 
I would  find  no  fault  with  such  articles  as  the 
aforementioned  one.— Aaron  M.  Shank,  Myers- 
town,  Pa. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  I.ord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Becher,  Emma,  daughter  of  John  and  Leah 
(Ramseyer)  Sommers,  was  born  near  Canton, 
Ohio,  July  10,  1874;  died  at  the  Miller  Nursing 
Home,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Oct.  12,  1964;  aged 
90  y.  3 m.  2 d.  Her  husband,  Eli  Becher,  died 
in  1930.  One  daughter,  one  grandson,  one 
brother,  and  4 sisters  also  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Harley  and  Melvin),  one 
brother  (John  E.),  7 grandchildren,  and  12 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Beech  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  14,  in  charge  of  O.  N.  Johns  and  Wayne 
North. 

Birky,  Harry  Kenneth,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Amanda  (Roth)  Birky,  was  born  at  Shickley, 
Nebr.,  Dec.  5,  1913;  died  at  his  home.  Ever- 
green, Mont.,  Oct.  5,  1964;  aged  50  y.  10  m.  On 
May  29,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Naomi  Pauline 
Hoylman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Marilyn),  3 sons  (Gene  F„  Arthur  K., 
and  Ray  S.),  7 brothers  (Roy,  Elmer,  Vem, 
Jonas,  Ezra,  Paul,  and  Jake),  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
John  Benson,  Mrs.  Frank  Gregg,  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Ingold),  and  2 grandchildren.  One  sister 
and  his  parents  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  in  charge  of  D.  D.  Brenneman. 

Eigsti,  Ira  H.,  son  of  John  H.  and  Ida  (Smuck- 
er)  Eigsti,  was  bom  at  Buda,  111.,  Sept.  18,  1895; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  the  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  12,  1964;  aged  69  y.  24  d. 
On  Sept.  1,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Esther 
Hartzler,  who  died  Jan.  27,  1964.  In  1919  he 
was  ordained  as  minister,  and  served  the  Wil- 
low Springs  cong.,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  and  the  Shef- 
field S.S.  Extension,  until  his  retirement  on 
April  3,  1949.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Del- 
win,  Elmer,  Dorothy  — Mrs.  Jacob  Cornelius, 
Florence— Mrs.  Marvin  Zehr),  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Walter  Gray,  Mrs.  John  Rocke,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Swartzendruber),  2 brothers  (Wilmer  and 
Linus),  and  7 grandchildren.  One  daughter 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of  Peter  B. 


Wiebe;  interment  in  the  Pennsylvania  Mennon- 
ite Cemetery,  Hesston,  Kans. 

Koppes,  Fanny,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Nancy 
(Martin)  Burckhart,  was  born  near  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Sept.  5,  1864;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
son,  Harvey,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Sept.  30,  1964;  aged 
100  y.  25  d.  She  was  married  to  Edwin  Koppes, 
who  died  Sept.  29,  1913.  Surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren, (Henry,  Laura,  Dora,  Andrew,  and  Har- 
vey), 13  grandchildren,  30  great-grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Christ  and  Amos).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  3,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Horst. 

Miller,  Murrie,  son  of  Charles  and  Ida  (Fish- 
er) Miller,  was  bom  near  Wellman,  Iowa,  July 

22,  1898;  died  at  his  home,  Frytown,  Iowa,  Oct. 
9,  1964;  aged  66  y.  2 m.  17  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1919, 
he  was  married  to  Katie  Marner,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  their  3 children  (Pauline— 
Mrs.  Lester  D.  Yoder,  Wayne,  and  Stanley),  7 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Gertrude— Mrs. 
Ralph  Gingerich).  He  retired  from  farming  in 
1955,  and  was  employed  by  Yoder  Feeds,  doing 
research  work  until  about  11  months  ago  when 
he  became  ill.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Oct.  12,  in  charge  of 
J.  Y.  Swartzendruber,  Robert  K.  Yoder,  and 
Dean  Swartzendruber. 

Rosenberger,  Emma,  daughter  of  John  Metz- 
gar  and  Susan  (Mininger)  Funk,  was  bom  at 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1886;  died  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  9,  1964, 
aged  78  y.  1 m.  8 d.  On  Feb.  16,  1907,  she  was 
married  to  Vincent  Nice  Landis,  who  died  Sept. 

23,  1934.  On  Jan.  9,  1938,  she  was  married  to 
William  F.  Rosenberger,  who  died  July  1,  1942. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Ralph  Landis),  one  fos- 
ter daughter  (Amanda— Mrs.  Titus  Landis),  5 
grandchildren,  one  stepson  (Raymond  H.  Ros- 
enberger), one  stepdaughter  (Eva— Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Hackman),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Susan  F. 
Schmidt).  She  was  a member  of  the  Plains 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
14,  in  charge  of  John  E.  Lapp  and  Wayne  N. 
Kratz;  interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Ross,  Anna  Marie,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Matilda  (Stagg)  Ross,  was  born  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  June  16,  1955;  died  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, St.  Louis,  Oct.  2,  1964,  after  a lengthy 
illness;  aged  9 y.  3 m.  16  d.  She  attended  the 
Bethesda  Church.  Surviving  are  her  parents, 
2 grandmothers,  5 sisters,  and  3 brothers.  Fu- 
neral services  were  in  charge  of  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber. 

Springer,  Ruby,  daughter  of  Edward  and  the 
late  Vietta  Bachman,  was  born  at  Tiskilwa,  111., 
Jan.  20,  1916;  was  instantly  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  at  Metamora,  111.,  Oct.  13,  1964;  aged 
48  y.  8 m.  23  d.  On  Nov.  16,  1939,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Raymond  Springer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 children  (Marjorie— Mrs.  Daniel 
Radamaker,  Marlene,  Ronald,  and  Robert),  one 
grandchild,  one  sister  (Lucille— Mrs.  Charles 
Martin),  and  4 brothers  (Floyd,  Orville,  David, 
and  LeRoy).  She  was  a member  of  the  Meta- 
mora Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Oct.  15,  in  charge  of  Roy  Bucher;  interment  in 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Yothers,  Harvey  K.,  son  of  Isaac  O.  and  Anna 
(Kulp)  Yothers,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
Dec.  7,  1886;  died  at  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
General  Hospital,  Oct.  9,  1964;  aged  77  y.  10  m. 
2 d.  On  Dec.  7,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Ida 
Mae  Kratz,  who  died  Feb.  4,  1935.  Surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Mildred,  Kathryn— Mrs.  Henry 
Atkinson,  Laura— Mrs.  Garret  Benner,  and 
Edna— Mrs.  Samuel  Myers),  12  grandchildren, 
4 great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers  (Abram, 
Harrison,  and  John).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church, 
Oct.  13,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr. 

Zehr,  Benjamin  F.,  was  born  March  20,  1886; 
died  of  a heart  attack  while  working  outside 
his  home,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Sept.  22,  1964;  aged 


78  y.  6 m.  2 d.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Susanna 
Lehman  Zehr),  one  son  (Mark),  2 daughters 
(Kathleen  and  Charlotte),  5 grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Michael).  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  New  Bre- 
men, N.Y.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Donald  Jantzi. 

Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:1) 

Bixler,  Clair  and  Dorcas  (Rush),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Michael  Dean,  Sept.  15,  1964. 

Bontrager,  Mervin  and  Elsie  (Shimp),  Alden, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Beverly  Kay,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Booth,  Roma  and  Flora,  Dalton,  Ohio,  eighth 
child,  fifth  son,  Larry  Gene,  May  30,  1964. 

Derstine,  Clair  and  Rosalie  (Wyse),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Arnold  Bruce,  Sept.  15,  1964. 

Derstine,  James  L.  and  Fern  (Moyer),  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  James  Darin, 
Sept.  22,  1964. 

Eberly,  Eugene  and  Janet  (Shank),  Fayette- 
ville, Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Carolyn 
Sue,  Oct.  12,  1964. 

Eby,  Dr.  John  B.  and  Pollyanna  (Schlabach), 
Carson  City,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Elaine  Sue,  Oct.  15,  1964. 

Geiser,  Carl  and  Elaine  (Neuenschwander), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Marleen  Faye,  July  1,  1964. 

Geiser,  Norman  and  Carolyn  (Morr),  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  second  and  third  sons,  Ronald  Wayne 
and  Donald  Dwayne,  Aug.  21,  1964. 

Graber,  Floyd  V.  and  Edna  (Miller),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Wendell  lames, 
Sept.  19,  1964. 

Groff,  David  B.  and  Marlene  (Witmer),  Win- 
chester, Va.,  first  child,  Janice  Elaine,  July  8, 
1964. 

Halteman,  Harold  and  Marilyn  (Bergey), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Karen  Sue,  Oct.  9, 
1964. 

Hochstedler,  Glen  and  Ruby  (Slabach),  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Pame- 
la Kay,  Sept.  23,  1964. 

Hofstetter,  Harley  and  Virginia  (Baer),  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Bonnie  Lou,  June 
14,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Roman  E.  and  Carolyn  Mae  (Nuss- 
baum),  Jackson,  Miss.,  first  child,  Eugene  Verle, 
Sept.  10,  1964. 

Leichty,  Ronald  Wayne  and  Karen  Kaye 
(Stutzman),  Milford,  Nebr.,  first  child,  Eric 
Ronald,  July  6,  1964. 

Martin,  Ronald  and  Katie  (Hackman), 
Cloverdale,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Carol  Joy,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Miller,  Robert  N.  and  Joanne,  Sterling,  Ohio, 
second  daughter,  Portia  Rene,  Oct.  12,  1964. 

Nussbaum,  James  and  Delores  (Gerber),  third 
child,  second  son,  Bruce  James,  Sept.  18,  1964. 

Schmidt,  Clinton  and  Betty  (Hostetler  Kauff- 
man), Lawrence,  Kans.,  fourth  child,  second 
daughter,  Lisa  Rae,  Sept.  23,  1964. 

Shenk,  Ronald  and  Lois  (Sauder),  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Darlene  Faye,  Oct.  13,  1964. 

Stauffer,  Norman  and  Marilyn  (Begly),  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  first  child,  Leon  Earl,  Oct.  4,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Elam  R.  and  Miriam  (Yoder),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Eva 
Lynn,  Sept.  25,  1964. 

Yeackley,  Darrel  and  Naomi  (Riley),  Beaver 
Crossing,  Nebr.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Anita  Alice,  Oct.  8,  1964. 

Yoder,  Alvin  D.  and  A.  Margaret  (Zook), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fifth  daughter, 
Barbara  Ellen,  Oct.  5,  1964. 

Yutzy,  Norman  and  Lena  (Beachy),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Charlene 
Ann,  Oct.  13,  1964. 

Zehr,  Dr.  Loren  J.  and  Ethel  M.  (Bachman), 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter, 
Kay  Ellen,  Oct.  9,  1964. 
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ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 

Theologians  are  losing  the  respect  of 
much  of  the  academic  community,  says  the 
magazine  Christianity  Today,  and  they  ap- 
parently do  not  realize  it. 

An  editorial  contends  that  many  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  about  the  modern 
theological  development.  “The  theologians 
seem  wholly  unaware  of  their  fading  pres- 
tige in  the  world  of  thought,”  the  editorial 
notes. 

An  assessment  of  the  current  state  of 
theology  appears  in  the  Sept.  25  issue  of 
Christianity  Today. 

In  the  prevalent  theological  disagreement 
the  magazine  sees  a judgment  upon  the 
theologians.  Noting  that  the  bulwarks  of 
contemporary  Protestant  theology  are 
crumbling  for  the  third  time  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  editorial  states: 

“The  fundamental  question  for  the  cult 
of  the  professional  theologians  is  simply 
this:  What  is  God  saying  to  them,  to  the 
theologians,  who  claim  to  be  specialists  in 
what  He  is  saying  to  others?  What  is  God 
trying  to  teach  them  in  the  historical  fact 
that  Protestant  theology  is  suffering  its  third 
collapse  in  the  twentieth  century?  Is  He 
telling  the  theologians  that  they  no  longer 
know  what  the  Word  of  God  is T" 

* » * 

Many  exhibitors  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  are  complaining  about  the  exorbitant 
prices  they  have  to  pay  for  poor  labor. 
Unions  sometimes  require  as  many  as  eight 
men  being  hired  to  do  one  man’s  work.  Un- 
skilled laborers  get  $8.76  an  hour  with 
double  pay  after  3:00  p.m.  Plumbers  get 
$17.16  an  hour  and  carpenters  $11.51.  One 
exhibitor  had  to  pay  almost  $150  to  fix  a 
stopped  sink. 

• • • 

While  tobacco  companies  are  conducting 
a high-pressure  sales  drive  in  Africa,  die 
African  Challenge,  Nigeria’s  popular  re- 
ligious magazine,  has  launched  a “Don’t 
Smoke”  campaign  to  warn  about  lung  can- 
cer. The  magazine  has  been  telling  its 
readers  not  to  be  deceived  by  "clever  ad- 
vertisements" in  press  and  radio. 

• • • 

More  has  been  written  on  lay  evangelism 
in  the  past  five  years  than  in  the  previous 
1 ,800.  The  church  had  no  texts  on  personal 
evangelism  other  than  the  Bible,  until  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  R.  A.  Torrey 
wrote  How  to  Work  for  Christ.  Most  of 
the  significant  materials  on  lay  witnessing, 
however,  have  been  published  in  the  past 
five  years. 

• * * 

Officials  of  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  churches  announced  that 
General  Conferences  of  the  two  denomina- 


tions will  meet  simultaneously  in  Chicago 
in  Nov.  1966,  with  voting  on  a proposed 
merger  to  be  their  main  item  of  business. 

• * * 

Jewish  populations  in  the  United  $tates, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Israel  account  for 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  Jews, 
according  to  the  1964  American  Jewish  Year 
Book,  published  in  New  York  City.  Total 
world  Jewish  population  at  the  end  of  1963 
is  estimated  at  13,121,000.  There  are 
5,600,000  Jews  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  2,381,000  live  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  2,420,000  Jews, 
with  320,000  more  in  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Israel  is 

2.143.000.  Other  nations  with  substantial 
Jewish  communities  are  France,  500,000: 
Great  Britain,  450,000;  Canada,  254,000; 
South  Africa,  116,000;  and  Morocco, 

100.000. 

* • • 

Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
when  acting  as  a body  and  in  union  with 
the  Pope,  teach  infallibility,  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  holds.  This  infallibility  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  Ecumenical 
Councils,  the  approved  text  stated. 

The  Council  Fathers  endorsed  this  stand 
by  a vote  of  2,134  to  63  as  they  continued 
their  voting  on  various  aspects  of  the 
schema  De  Ecclesia  (On  the  Church)  af- 
fecting the  power  of  bishops  and  their 
relationship,  as  a group,  with  the  Pope  in 
governing  the  Church. 

• • * 

A new  proposal  to  change  New  York’s 
law  which  allows  18-year-olds  to  buy  liquor 
has  been  made  by  a Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman.  He  suggested  that  the  age  limit 
not  be  raised  to  21  but  lowered  to  16. 

Joseph  D.  Herring,  vicar  of  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration  at  Towaco,  N.J., 
in  a letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  said 
such  a change  should  be  made  for  “a  com- 
plex set  of  reasons.”  Chief  among  the 
reasons,  he  stated,  is  "our  puritanical  con- 
tempt for  wine  that  gladdens  the  heart,  our 
laws  and  customs  (which)  have  put  liquor 
in  the  category  of  forbidden  fruit.” 

• • • 

Communism  has  been  more  successful  in 
so-called  "Catholic  countries”  because  Ro- 


man Catholics  in  those  countries  are  Catho- 
lic in  name  only  and  do  not  practice  the 
principles  of  their  faith,  Father  Louis  J. 
Twomey,  S.J.,  told  a group  of  delegates  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Speaking  to  members 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  he  said 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  “in  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant  areas,  communism  has  had  little 
success. 

"Cuba,  which  is  95  per  cent  Catholic, 
was  the  first  Western  nation  to  go  Com- 
munist,” he  said.  “Where  were  the  bishops, 
where  were  the  priests  and  nuns  and  the 
well-heeled  and  well-scrubbed  laity?  Who 
raised  a voice  of  protest  against  Battista?” 
• • • 

A new  solar  seawater  conversion  unit, 
described  as  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  expected  to  stimulate  efforts  to 
rebuild  the  economy  of  the  Isle  of  Symi, 
Greece,  a picturesque  but  parched  Medi- 
terranean Island. 

Once  a thriving  area,  located  25  miles 
from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  Symi  and  its  econ- 
omy dwindled  when  the  main  industry, 
sponge-fishing,  was  overtaken  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  synthetic  sponge.  And  in 
recent  years  severe  water  shortages  have 
virtually  put  an  end  to  farming. 

Now,  through  a project  established  by 
Church  World  Service— overseas  aid  arm  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
U.S.— and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Greek  government  and  island  residents, 
the  solar  "still"  has  been  built. 

* • * 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  the 
total  fall  enrollment  in  higher  education- 
colleges  and  universities— will  reach  4.8 
million,  a 6.7  per  cent  increase  over  last 
year’s  4.5  million.  Public  institutions  ac- 
count for  3.1  million,  63.4  per  cent  of  the 
total.  More  than  65  per  cent  of  this  year’s 
freshmen  are  expected  to  be  in  public 
colleges.  By  1975  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  expected  to  educate  only 
slightly  more  than  one  fourth  of  all  stu- 
dents. Statistical  trends  indicate  a continu- 
ing drive  toward  more  education  . . . espe- 
cially higher  learning.  With  the  projected 
doubling  of  college  enrollment  within  less 
than  ten  years,  the  strain  on  faculties, 
facilities,  and  money  will  be  severe. 
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Love  lifts  high  each  earthen  vessel— 
For  others  finds  employ. 

Love  seeks  the  place  of  service— 
Reaps  rich  rewards  of  joy. 

-D. 
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Teaching  for  the  Gathered  Life 

By  A.  Don  Augsburger 

Just  what  is  your  church  to  do  when  it  is  gathered  as  a body  of 
believers?  Is  its  objective  clear  or  could  it  be  that  the  church  does  not 
even  have  an  objective?  Perhaps  they  just  meet  because  it  has  been 
the  practice  for  years. 

Certainly  the  church  must  sense  its  mission.  It  must  do  more  than 
become  a soother  of  consciences.  It  must  not  stoop  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  people.  It  is  not  in  existence  to  prove  who  is  greatest  in  the 
fellowship.  It  must  not  major  in  practicing  social  graces.  It  must  cer- 
tainly do  more  than  provide  a context  for  the  alleviation  of  guilt.  Its 
task  is  broader  than  that  of  developing  techniques  of  seclusion  and  self- 
preservation. 

The  church  must  become  a redemptive  fellowship.  It  must  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  living  persons  to  encounter  the  living  Christ.  It 
must  assist  individuals  in  their  growth  within  the  community  of 
believers.  It  must  help  persons  sense,  not  only  their  own  needs,  but 
the  needs  of  their  brother.  The  church  must  help  persons  understand 
better  the  redeeming  actions  of  God  in  history. 

The  task  of  the  church  involves  the  teaching  of  kingdom  members 
for  present  Christian  living  as  well  as  assisting  in  their  preparation  for 
the  future.  The  church  is  a teaching  agent  for  both  the  transmission 
of  culture  and  also  evaluating  culture  in  the  interest  of  change  where 
advisable  and  Scriptural. 

Persons  within  the  fellowship  must  also  learn  what  it  means  to 
place  full  dependency  upon  the  grace  of  God  rather  than  trusting  in 
their  own  abilities.  The  church  has  many  functions  as  a teaching  fel- 
lowship. To  do  its  job  effectively  it  must  back  up  and  look  at  its  job 
squarely.  What  does  this  task  involve? 

First,  the  church  must  provide  the  kind  of  teaching  that  is  evalua- 
tive in  relation  to  current  organizations,  methods,  and  materials. 

Is  the  present  structure  adequate?  Does  the  present  organizational 
pattern  facilitate  the  best  learning  experience?  The  present  church  has 
multiple  agencies  and  compounded  organizations.  Are  we  stumbling 
over  each  other,  or  are  we  set  up  to  get  the  job  done  efficiently?  Do  we 
function  by  motivation  arising  out  of  competition?  Are  the  goals  clear? 
Do  all  workers  know  exactly  what  they  are  to  do  and  do  it  with  ease 
and  joy?  (Continued  on  page  972) 
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A Music  Conference  for  the  Western  On- 
tario Conference,  Nov.  14,  15,  at  Steinman, 
Baden,  Ont.  Wilmer  Kolb,  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  and  Abner  Martin,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
will  serve  as  leaders. 

Ordination  for  a deacon  at  Beaver  Run, 
near  Turbotville,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  Nov. 

21,  at  1:00  p.m. 

Christian  Workers’  Conference  at  Lost 
Creek,  Oakland  Mills,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  28. 
This  conference  is  in  the  interest  of  Sun- 
day school,  summer  Bible  school,  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  pupils,  and  others. 

Bible  meeting  at  Slate  Hill,  Shiremans- 
town,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  26,  on  the  theme,  "The 
Resurrection.”  Speaker:  John  R.  Mumaw, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

New  Every-Home-Plan  church  for  the 
Gospel  Herald,  Cazenovia,  111. 

Lawrence  Greaser,  Puerto  Rico,  at  Ben- 
ton, Ind.,  Nov.  29,  a.m.  and  p.m.;  Wawasee 
Lakeside  Chapel,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  Dec.  6, 
a.m.  and  p.m. 

Bible  meeting  at  Manchester,  Pa.,  Nov. 

22.  Speakers  are  Lloyd  Hartzler,  Broadway, 
Va.,  and  Earl  Horst,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

T.  E.  Schrock,  Clarksville,  Mich.,  at 
Plato,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Nov.  15. 

Sunday-school  meeting,  Nov.  14,  15, 

Providence,  Yerkes,  Pa.  Speakers  are  Fred 
Brenneman,  Abram  Metz,  and  Stanley 
Beidler. 

Thanksgiving  meeting  at  Twelfth  and 
Windsor  streets,  Reading,  Pa.,  Nov.  26. 
Speakers  are  Harold  K.  Book,  Luke  Stoltz- 
fus,  and  John  Eby. 

Thanksgiving  service,  Nov.  26,  at  Metz- 
ler’s,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  with  Clyde  Mellinger, 
Reading,  Pa.,  as  speaker. 

Mennonite  Graduate  Students’  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  at  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Dec.  30,  p.m.,  through 
Jan.  1.  The  theme  for  this  year’s  confer- 
ence is  "The  Church  Culture  Crisis.”  Spe- 
cific panels,  forums,  and  lectures  will  cover 
such  topics  as  “The  Church  Meets  the  So- 
ciety on  Campus,”  "Mennonitism  and  the 
Sect  Cycle,”  "The  Artist  as  Critic  of  and 
Witness  to  Society,”  “The  Becoming 
Church,”  “Where  Are  We  Going  If  Any- 
where?" In  addition  to  a number  of  gradu- 
ate students,  Cal  Redekop,  John  Howard 
Yoder,  Maynard  Shelly,  Rudy  Wiebe,  Rob- 
ert Regier,  J.  Richard  Burkholder,  and 
Paul  Peachey  will  lead  in  the  discussion. 

Registration  forms  and  further  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  out  shortly  to  all  Men- 
nonite graduate  students  whose  names  are 
available  to  conference  Students'  Services 
Committee. 

Dedication  of  the  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Church,  which  has  been  remodeled,  Nov. 
15. 


Bible  Doctrine  meeting,  Salunga,  Pa., 
Nov.  15.  C.  Mylin  Shenk,  Willow  Street, 
Pa.,  and  Mervin  J.  Martin,  Smithsburg, 
Md„  will  serve  as  instructors. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  again  plan- 
ning Senior  Weekend  for  high-school  sen- 
iors interested  in  getting  a close  look  at  the 
campus  and  campus  activities,  Nov.  27,  28. 
Visiting  seniors  are  given  opportunities  to 
visit  classes,  attend  literary  programs,  hear 
a lecture  on  college  orientation,  and  mix 
with  college  students  in  general. 

Free  room  and  board  will  be  provided 
for  prospective  students.  For  reservations 
or  further  information  write  to  Admissions 
Counselor,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mennonite 
Camping  Association  is  scheduled  for 
Laurelville  Camp,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  April 
2-4,  1965.  This  will  be  a church-wide  meet- 
ing; so  plan  to  have  your  camp  represent- 
ed. Program  details  will  be  announced 
later. 

Bible  Instruction  meeting  at  Vincent, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  p.m.,  and  22. 
Speakers  are  Isaac  Sensenig,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
and  Omar  Kurtz,  Oley,  Pa. 

Ordination  of  Robert  O.  Zehr  to  the 
ministry  at  Madisonville,  La.,  Sept.  6,  1964, 
by  John  E.  Wenger  of  Des  Allemands,  La., 
assisted  by  Howard  J.  Zehr  of  Hesston, 
Kans. 

Walter  E.  Yoder,  professor  emeritus  of 
music  at  Goshen  College  and  longtime 
music  educator  in  the  Mennonite  Church, 
died  Oct.  30  after  suffering  two  successive 
heart  attacks.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  1 at  the  Goshen  College  Mennonite 
Church. 

Milton  C.  Vogt,  veteran  missionary  in 
Bihar,  India,  represented  the  Bihar  Chris- 
tian Council  as  an  observer  at  the  Asia 
Lutheran  Conference  held  at  Ranchi,  Bi- 
har, Oct.  8-18. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Adult  Bible  Studies  beginning  with 
the  January-March,  1965,  quarter  will 
be  available  without  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  text.  If  you  prefer 
the  special  edition,  write  to  Paul  W. 
Shank,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  stating  your  de- 
sire. Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  congregation  for  whom  you  are 
making  the  request.  You  must  write 
immediately  or  we  will  fill  your  order 
with  the  regular  edition  which  con- 
tains both  the  KJV  and  the  RSV 
in  parallel  columns.  The  price  of  the 
special  edition  is  28^  each. 

We  trust  that  this  provision  will 
make  it  possible  for  all  congregations 
to  use  our  Publishing  House  mate- 
rials in  a united  program  of  Chris- 
tian education. 


(Continued  on  page  986) 
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$ EDITORIAL  _ 

Our  Human 
Relations 

God  is  interested  in  our  human  rela- 
tions. In  fact,  our  relationship  to  others 
has  a direct  bearing  on  our  relationship 
to  Him.  Think  of  such  passages  as  the 
one  which  states  that  if  we  bring  our 
gift  to  the  altar  and  there  remember 
our  brother  has  aught  against  us,  we  are 
to  leave  our  gift  and  first  be  reconciled 
to  our  brother.  Or  John  asks  how  we 
can  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen 
if  we  do  not  love  our  brother  whom  we 
have  seen. 

Paul  in  Philippians  suggests  several 
things  touching  on  the  truth  of  human 
relations.  We  are  told  to  be  “likemind- 
ed,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one 
accord,  of  one  mind.”  Harmony  is  us- 
ually foreign  to  our  world,  politics,  and 
families.  But  harmony  dare  not  be  for- 
eign to  the  church,  its  working  and  its 
families. 

The  great  destroyer  of  harmony  is 
selfishness.  We  too  often  operate  on 
selfishness  rather  than  selflessness,  on 
grasping  rather  than  giving.  So  it  is 
Paul  says,  “Let  this  mind  be  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.”  His 
was  a mind  of  love  and  forgiveness.  In 
Eph.  4:32  we  read,  “And  be  ye  kind  one 
to  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ’s 
sake  hath  forgiven  you.”  God’s  action 
in  Christ  sets  our  standard.  Can  we  be 
as  free  in  our  forgiveness?  In  human 
relations  God  says,  Be  kind,  tender,  for- 
giving, even  as  God  was  for  us. 

In  Col.  3: 13  we  read  similar  standards 
of  “forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiv- 
ing one  another,  if  any  man  have  a 
quarrel  against  any:  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye.”  Few  things 
hinder  human  relations  like  unforgive- 
ness. And  in  a personal  way  we  some- 
times find  it  hard  to  accept  God’s  for- 
giveness for  ourselves  because  we  have 
an  unforgiving  spirit  toward  others. 

A second  thing  Paul  suggests  in  Phi- 
lippians in  the  area  of  human  relations 


is,  “Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife 
or  vainglory:  but  in  lowliness  of  mind 
let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves.” 

Most  of  us  must  admit  we  do  too 
much  out  of  wrong  motives  of  self- 
seeking.  Our  first  concern  is  ourselves, 
not  our  brother’s  benefit.  Yet  love  is 
quick  to  sense  the  excellence  of  others. 
Love  is  submission.  Love  is  pliable. 
Isn’t  it  strange  how  quickly  we  look 
rather  for  faults,  how  we  deplore  being 
submissive  to  another,  and  how  unmov- 
able we  become?  Yet  of  Jesus  it  says, 
"Who  . . . made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant.” 


Touched  by 

Some  time  ago  I served  in  a congre- 
gation in  which  I could  immediately 
sense  a warm  spirit  of  togetherness,  spir- 
itual stability,  and  concern  for  one  an- 
other. It  was  a blessed  experience.  Its 
memory  lingers  with  me.  The  singing 
was  such  that  I felt  spiritually  strength- 
ened. Preaching  was  easy  because  I 
sensed  a spiritual  hunger  for  the  Word 
and  anticipation  that  God  would  speak 
through  His  Word  and  His  Spirit. 

I’m  glad  this  experience  is  not 
unique.  There  are  numerous  congrega- 
tions where  the  same  thing  can  be  ex- 
perienced. Maybe  my  own  heart  was 
more  receptive  and  ready  than  usual. 
Yet  I was  impressed  with  the  pastor  of 
the  congregation.  He  must  certainly 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  spirit  of 
the  congregation.  His  was  a humble, 
holy,  happy  spirit.  As  we  talked  togeth- 
er, I sensed  his  deep  desire  for  holiness 
in  his  own  personal  life  and  his  cor- 
responding deep  desire  to  help  his  peo- 
ple. No,  he  didn’t  tell  me  this  as  such. 
I felt  it  and  knew  it  was  true. 

When  he  spoke  to  the  congregation, 
I could  feel  his  love  and  concern  and  I 
said  to  myself,  These  people  know  their 
pastor  loves  them  and  desires  their  best, 


Again  Paul  says  that  having  the  mind 
of  Christ  in  human  relationships  means 
that  we  will  “look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  ...  on  the 
things  of  others.”  Christ  was  looking  on 
us,  not  primarily  on  Himself,  when  He 
came  to  earth  to  suffer  and  die.  We 
don’t  usually  or  naturally  look  on  the 
concerns  of  others.  Our  world  says  a 
fellow’s  got  to  look  after  himself  first  if 
he  wants  to  get  ahead.  How  contrary 
to  Christ’s  way!  So  we  are  helpful  to 
others  as  well,  only  as  we  are  willing  to 
lay  our  concerns  about  ourselves  in 
proper  position  to  our  concern  for  oth- 
ers. This  will  determine  our  reaction 
to  the  needs  of  others. 

Yes,  God  considers  our  human  rela- 
tions important.  In  all  our  relations  to 
others,  we  as  Christ’s  own  and  with  His 
nature  are  called  to  “let  this  [same] 
mind”  be  ours  which  was  His.— D. 

the  Divine 

Rather  than  making  his  people  prob- 
lem-conscious, his  remarks  made  them 
Christ-conscious.  His  open  spirit  before 
God  served  to  open  other  hearts  to  God. 
His  spirit  as  he  spoke  seemed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  Paul  expressed, 
“[Beloved,]  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us?” 

This  spirit  we  need  today.  One  wrote, 
“What  troubles  me  particularly  is  that 
there  are  so  many  ministers  who  are  sin- 
cere and  well-meaning  but  who  are 
hepped  on  heresy.  They  scrutinize  every 
leaf  for  bugs  and  are  so  fearful  of  con- 
tamination that  they  dare  not  eat  a 
salad.  They  remind  me  so  much  of  the 
young  wife  who  heard  something  about 
germs  and  the  danger.  As  a result  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  scrubbing 
hands,  boiling  dishes,  oversudsing  wash, 
and  cleaning  everything  that  must  be 
touched  or  used.  The  ironing  never  gets 
done,  and  her  husband  seldom  has  a 
shirt  to  put  on.  In  church  life  today,  the 
main  concern  is  not  apostasy— the  spe- 
cific repudiation  of  living  faith.  The 
major  problem  is  atrophy— a failure  to 
grow.  The  danger  is  not  defiance  but 
indifference.  It  is  a dreadful  thing 
(Continued  on  page  986) 
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Kingdom  members  must  be  taught  for  present  Christian  living 
as  well  as  in  preparation  for  the  future. 

Teaching  for  the  Gathered  Life 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


Loyalties  can  become  divided,  especially 
where  goals  are  not  clear.  There  can  be  a 
lack  of  commitment  by  both  leaders  and 
lay  members. 

The  church  can  become  a means  for 
achieving  selfish  ends.  It  can  also  be  taken 
for  granted.  It  is  thought  to  be  there  and 
unchanging.  Help  is  available  if  needed. 
The  level  of  expectancy  is  far  too  low.  We 
don’t  expect  the  church  to  do  too  much. 
Little  is  happening  and  we  care  less.  A 
breakthrough,  a new  experience,  something 
unique  and  different  is  too  startling.  We 
couldn’t  take  it.  Thus  the  Spirit  is  hindered 
in  really  doing  what  He  would  love  to  do 
within  the  Christian  fellowship. 

Second,  there  must  be  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing within  the  program  of  the  church  that 
creates  an  awareness  of  need  within  each 
individual  member. 

All  persons  want  to  be  accepted,  they 
want  to  belong,  to  be  loved,  and  to  know 
that  they  matter  to  someone.  They  need 
the  assurance  that  someone  cares  for  them. 
Each  person  must  understand  who  he  is. 
He  must  develop  a Christian  sense  of  worth 
and  dignity.  He  must  learn  to  accept  him- 
self and  serve  within  the  framework  of  his 
own  potential.  These  realizations  can  be 
experienced  within  the  Christian  group 
where  communication  can  take  place  with 
a minimum  of  barriers. 

Wholeness  comes  through  relationships. 
Living  renewal  is  experienced  when  Christ 
can  break  through  persons  to  persons. 

Each  Christian  fellowship  needs  a clear 
image  of  the  footprints  of  the  divine  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  as  a whole.  There  must 
be  a living  response  in  word  and  deed  to 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  must  be 
developed  a clear  sense  of  His  living  pres- 
ence. This  can  best  happen  as  a church, 
through  a vital  teaching  ministry,  not  only 
makes  persons  aware  of  needs  but  also 
leads  each  individual  to  a dynamic  en- 
counter with  truth  as  found  in  the  living 
person,  Jesus  Christ. 

Third,  teaching  must  be  structured  so  as 
to  provide  opportunity  for  living  dialogue 
about  issues  that  really  make  a difference. 

The  church  has  a unique  nurture  chal- 
lenge. It  must  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
home  in  providing  both  experience  and 
indoctrination  in  and  for  Christian  living. 


A.  Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Indiana,  is  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary 
and  associate  professor  of  Christian  education. 


The  factual  approach  in  teaching  is  im- 
portant so  that  individuals  may  learn  how 
to  function  in  Christian  living.  The  Scrip- 
ture must  always  be  made  relevant  to  each 
life  problem  in  the  developmental  experi- 
ence of  the  learner.  Many  youth  develop 
within  the  context  of  a secondhand  reli- 
gious experience.  This  must  become  first- 
hand. It  must  be  made  their  own. 

Teaching  must  be  related  to  vital  issues 
that  individuals  are  facing  now.  Some  of 
these  might  be  the  use  of  leisure  time, 
recreation,  stewardship,  social  issues,  labor 
schedules,  interpersonal  relationships,  and 
ecumenics. 

Teaching  must  meet  the  lay  challenge.  It 
must  help  the  lay  person  become  the  effec- 
tive member  that  he  should  be.  It  must 
prepare  him  to  exchange  in  dialogue  with 
neighbors  about  things  that  really  make  a 
difference. 

Fourth,  contemporary  teaching  must  not 
only  be  concerned  about  relevant  issues  but 
meaningful  context.  The  worship  experi- 
ence must  be  planned  to  bring  people  into 
a living  relation  with  God.  Indoctrination 
must  be  concerned  with  the  living  Word 
and  its  relevance  instead  of  mere  tradition- 
alism. There  must  be  an  unbiased  approach 
(as  much  as  possible)  to  the  Book.  The 
teaching  must  call  for  a parallel  life  of  con- 
sistency. The  brotherhood  must  constantly 
seek  together  to  find  both  the  Word  and 
the  will  of  God  for  our  day  and  situation. 

Teaching  must  be  related  to  individual 
needs.  It  must  be  concerned  about  what 
happens  to  persons  after  the  class  sessions. 
This  means  that  teachers  must  sense  their 
unique  responsibility  in  giving  the  living 
Word  of  God  in  a way  that  will  foster  a 
growing  desire  to  know  God  better  and  to 
do  His  will  more  effectively. 

Fifth,  teaching  in  the  gathered  life  of  the 
church  must  both  experience  and  prepare 
for  missions.  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  must 
be  recognized  and  understood.  Persons 
must  be  taught  at  the  point  where  the  Spir- 
it would  break  through  in  living  reality  in 
the  personal  pilgrimage  of  each.  An  aware- 
ness of  gifts  must  be  developed,  not  of 
pride,  but  out  of  appreciation  which  leads 
to  dedication. 

Teaching  in  a given  church  must  be  in 
the  light  of  the  needs  of  that  community. 
If  teaching  for  mission  within  the  gathered 
church  is  adequate,  the  scattered  concept 
of  the  life  of  the  church  will  take  on  new 
meaning.  The  quality  of  our  gathered  life 


will  to  a large  degree  determine  the  dy- 
namic of  the  scattered  life. 

Meaningful  exchange  in  a teaching- 
learning situation  where  the  living  Word  is 
central  will  help  a congregation  prepare 
itself  for  the  basic  task,  the  making  of  dis- 
ciples. 

Each  church  has  a double  task.  They 
must  create  a meaningful  fellowship  en- 
vironment and  move  out  into  the  world  to 
fulfill  their  mission.  A strong  teaching  pro- 
gram that  moves  beyond  mere  consumption 
of  time  and  utilization  of  surface  energy 
will,  through  the  Spirit,  bring  the  church 
that  cares,  face  to  face  with  its  task.  So 
help  us  God! 


Our  Readers  Say — 

I appreciate  the  concern  that  Martha  Wagner 
shows  in  her  article  entitled  "Learning  War” 
(Sept.  15  issue).  I have  recently  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  war  toys.  Some  months 
ago  in  the  Mennonite  Weekly  Review  there 
was  an  article  telling  how  a Mrs.  Andreas  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  wrote  to  toy  companies  asking 
for  peaceful  toys.  She  has  also  worked  in  her 
local  stores  to  this  end. 

A secular  women's  group  here  in  Minneapo- 
lis is  also  seeking  to  emphasize  toys  for  peace. 
They  are  having  the  large  department  stores 
put  up  displays  of  peaceful  toys ' for  this 
Christmas.  Besides  this  they  also  hope  to  work 
through  television  and  radio. 

Maybe  if  we,  as  Mennonites,  too  would  do 
more  in  witnessing  to  our  belief  in  nonresist- 
ance through  the  toys  we  purchase,  we  could 
also  make  an  impact  upon  our  neighbors  and 
friends  to  do  likewise.— Mrs.  Bernice  Esau,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

* # * 

I would  like  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  short  column  in  your  paper  a few  weeks 
ago  concerning  the  continued  use  and/or  rever- 
ent status  of  some  older  forms  of  speech  or 
terminology  (such  as  thee,  thou,  etc.)  in  public 
worship  proceedings  and  in  more  personal 
forms  of  worship. 

This  practice  can  be  looked  at  in  many  ways. 
Becaiuse  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  King 
James  Version,  it  has  become  for  many  the 
natural  language  or  terminology  in  which  to 
communicate  concerning  Scripture  and  reli- 
gious matters,  and  many  converse  about  such 
matters  in  this  older  form  of  English  without 
realizing  they  are  not  speaking  in  everyday 
terms  (a  habit  which  is  not  disturbing  or  even 
noticeable  to  those  of  like  tradition). 

However,  carrying  this  further,  because  of 
the  close  association  for  many  people  between 
the  Bible  and  the  King  James  Version  form  of 
English,  the  language  itself  has  almost  un- 
consciously become  more  and  more  revered 
until  it  is  considered  blasphemy  to  substitute 
a “you”  for  a "thee.”  The  author  of  the  arti- 
cle more  or  less  makes  this  point. 

However,  this  whole  situation  illustrates  a 
point  about  traditions  and  the  necessity  for 
examining  conventional  church  practices  that 
is  seldom  considered  explicitly  in  religious 
literature  but  that  is  of  major  importance.  The 
concern  over  whether  one  should  use  "thee" 
or  "you”  can  in  a justifiable  sense  be  considered 
a picayune  or  moot  question  rather  than  a 
meaningful  point  to  ponder,  because  what  sub- 
stantial difference  does  it  make  whether  the 
older  or  newer  forms  of  language  are  used? 

But  either  to  stop  at  this  point  or  to  argue 

(Continued  on  page  974) 
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The  strength  of  the  church  lies  not  so  much  in  what 
we  have  as  in  what  we  give. 

Lessons  from  Younger  Churches 

hi 

By  John  T.  Seamands 


The  churches  of  the  West  are  far  richer 
in  material  possessions  and  in  man  power 
than  the  churches  of  the  East.  By  the  provi- 
dence of  God  we  have  received  much,  but 
are  we  really  giving  in  a manner  that  is 
commensurate  with  our  blessings? 

When  in  a given  year  the  American 
people  spend  376,000,000  on  lipstick, 
3304,000,000  on  chewing  gum,  3325,000,000 
on  cat  and  dog  food,  one  billion  dollars  on 
funerals,  eight  billion  dollars  for  cigarettes, 
eleven  billion  dollars  on  liquor,  and  six- 
teen billion  dollars  on  gambling,  and  only 
about  3175,000,000  on  foreign  missions,  can 
we  truthfully  claim  that  we  are  giving  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  as  much  as  we  are  able 
to  give? 

When  the  American  people  maintain 
over  a million  men  in  the  armed  forces 
across  the  seas  and  only  about  36,000  men 
and  women  in  its  missionary  program 
around  the  world,  can  we  honestly  say  that 
we  are  doing  our  best  for  the  kingdom  of 
God? 

The  younger  churches  have  little  to  give, 
but  by  personal  experience  I am  convinced 
that  proportionately  they  are  giving  far 
more  than  we. 

In  1960  American  Methodists  contrib- 
uted about  347  per  member  to  the  total 
program  of  their  church.  In  the  same  year 
Korean  Methodists  gave  to  their  church  an 
amount  equal  to  37  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  church.  The  proportion- 
ate rate  of  giving  becomes  evident  when  we 
remember  that  the  average  per  capita  an- 
nual income  is  over  32,000  in  the  United 
States  and  only  about  380  in  Korea. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  among  Christians  of  the  younger 
churches  have  often  been  staggered  and 
convicted  by  the  unusual  sacrificial  spirit 
that  many  of  their  members  manifest. 

A few  years  ago,  in  the  little  village  of 
Amlapur  in  India,  there  were  fifteen  new 
Christian  families  from  the  outcaste  group 
of  Hinduism.  During  certain  communal 
riots  between  the  Muslim  and  Hindu  resi- 
dents of  the  village  all  fifteen  of  the  Chris- 
tian homes  were  completely  destroyed  by 
fire.  When  the  Christians  of  the  central 
church  in  Bidar,  who  are  a little  better  off 
financially,  heard  the  tragic  news,  they 
enacted  a Christian  drama  and  raised  three 


From  The  Supreme  Task  of  the  Church,  by  John 
T.  Seamands.  Copyright  © 1964  by  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co.  Used  by  permission. 


hundred  rupees  to  help  the  destitute  fam- 
ilies rebuild  their  homes.  But  the  new  con- 
verts returned  the  money,  saying,  "Please, 
keep  it  for  us.  When  we  get  back  on  our 
feet  again,  we  want  to  build  a church  in 
which  we  may  worship.  Give  the  money 
back  to  us  then,  and  it  will  help  us  buy 
stones  for  the  building.  Never  mind  our 
houses— we  will  rebuild  them  somehow, 
but  first  we  must  think  about  our  church.” 

Two  years  later,  amidst  great  rejoicing, 
their  church  was  dedicated,  and  it  stands 
today  as  a testimony  to  the  sacrifice  and 
devotion  of  these  faithful  village  Christians. 

In  another  nearby  village  the  people 
were  contemplating  building  a church  but 
simply  could  not  find  a suitable  plot  of 
land  for  the  purpose.  Suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  their  frustration,  Lalappa,  a mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  stepped  forward 
and  said,  “You  can  have  my  lot.  Tear  down 
my  house  and  build  the  church  in  its 
place."  This  took  the  group  by  surprise, 
but  soon  the  other  villagers  caught  the  spir- 
it. The  lay  leader  then  asked  everyone  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  build  Lalappa  an- 
other house  on  a nearby  lot,  which  was 
just  large  enough  for  a small  house.  They 
gladly  agreed,  and  the  very  next  day  they 
started  tearing  down  Lalappa’s  house. 

Three  days  later  they  were  building  him 
a new  house,  and  laying  the  cornerstone  for 
the  church.  Six  weeks  later  the  missionary, 
who  happened  to  be  my  brother,  was  called 
to  dedicate  the  beautiful  new  red-stone 
church! 

From  Korea  comes  the  touching  story  of 
a country  elder  who  contributed  his  life 
savings,  two  hundred  dollars,  to  build  a 
new  church  in  his  village  and  then,  want- 
ing to  contribute  even  more,  came  into  the 
hospital  to  ask  if  he  could  sell  one  of  his 
eyes  as  a donation  to  the  building  fund. 
He  wept  when  a Christian  doctor  gently 
talked  him  out  of  his  determination  to  sac- 
rifice the  eye  for  the  church. 

Out  of  little  these  people  have  given 
much!  In  contrast,  out  of  much  we  have 
given  little.  We  have  been  giving  God  just 
the  leftovers.  I’m  afraid  that  much  of  our 
giving  here  in  the  United  States  has  been 
just  a contribution— a little  out  of  much. 
We  haven’t  really  learned  to  sacrifice  for 
Christ  and  His  church.  It’s  not  how  much 
we  have  that  counts,  but  how  well  we  give. 

These  are  the  great  spiritual  lessons  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  teaching  us  through  the 


life  and  witness  of  the  younger  churches 
across  the  seas.  He  teaches  us  that  the 
strength  of  the  church  lies  not  in  its  ma- 
terial possessions,  but  in  its  spiritual  pas- 
sion; not  in  its  man-made  programs,  but  in 
Spirit-filled  people;  not  in  what  it  has,  but 
in  what  it  gives. 

Called  to  Be  Sent 

By  I.  Merle  Good 

A dozen  voices  beckon, 

a hundred  hands  reach  out, 

While  thousands  die,  concluding 
there  can  be  no  way  out; 

Amid  chaotic  warfare 

Hate  kills  and  Pain  asks  why 
With  broken  hearts  and  motives 
men  fear  to  live  or  die. 

We’ve  heard  the  Gospel  message, 
we’ve  seen  what  Christ  can  do, 
We’ve  felt  His  power  within  us 
and  known  His  Word  is  true; 

He  fills  life’s  lonely  vacuum 
with  blooms  of  joy  and  peace. 

He  conquers  all  we  let  Him 
by  sharing  love’s  increase. 

I Am  Naive 

By  Susan  Martin 

I am  naive  enough  to  believe  that  God 
knows  every  detail  of  our  lives— and  cares! 

I believe  God  cares  whether  a student  gets 
a 64  percent  or  a 98  percent  on  a math 
test.  He  knows  when  a tense  student  doesn’t 
get  his  German  assignment  finished  on 
time— and  He  cares! 

God  cares  when  a headache  steers  a 
young  mother  into  bed  with  two  Anacins 
melting  in  her  stomach.  He  sees  the  wet 
spots  on  the  pillow  and  the  twisted  hand- 
kerchief. He  smells  the  Vicks  and  hears  the 
cough  of  the  babies.  And  I am  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  it  matters  to  Him! 

I believe  God  is  more  aware  of  every 
Christian  papa’s  financial  status  than  Papa 
himself  is.  Furthermore,  He  knows  future 
financial  struggles  and  successes.  He  sees 
how  the  family  spends  its  money— and  it 
makes  a difference  to  Him. 

I am  naive  enough  to  believe  that  when 
Jesus  said  that  God  knows  how  many  hairs 
we  have  on  our  heads,  He  meant  just  that. 

There  are  those  who  prefer  to  think  of 
God  as  Master  of  the  universe,  but  too  big 
to  concern  Himself  with  their  personal 
lives.  They  feel  best  when  their  own  care- 
fully laid  plans  work  out  perfectly. 

Being  naive,  I prefer  to  believe  that  my 
plans  are  God’s  plans.  I prefer  to  let  Him 
plan  my  life.  I’ll  simply  obey  Him!  God 
cares  so  much  about  me  that  He’ll  give  me 
what’s  best.  He  knows  my  life  better  than 
I do  because  He  made  me.  And  He  cares! 

Dare  I say  that  being  naive  enough  to 
believe  all  of  this  makes  one  boundlessly 
happy? 
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Nurture 

Lookout 


The  Second  Hundred 

There  are  a long  list  of  values  that  have 
accrued  because  the  Sunday  school  has 
come  to  the  Mennonite  Church.  J.  C. 
Wenger’s  book,  The  Church  Nurtures 
Faith,  makes  this  clear.  One  entire  section 
is  entitled  “What  the  Sunday  School  Did 
for  the  Church.” 

But  there  are  also  the  barnacles  which 
cling  to  the  moving  ship  and  hinder  its 
progress.  We  can  see  quite  clearly  what 
they  were  on  the  ship— of  the  past  century, 
which  has  just  passed.  We  may  have  more 
difficulty  seeing  the  barnacles  on  our  own. 
But  historians  will  not  have  this  difficulty. 
There  may  be  some  things  which  will  look 
as  irrelevant  to  them  as  the  heated  argu- 
ments about  keeping  the  German  language 
look  to  us.  Not  to  admit  this  would  be  less 
than  humble. 

However,  our  generation,  like  the  gen- 
erations which  have  fathered  us,  has  the 
responsibility  to  scrape  off  those  barnacles 
that  God  gives  us  the  light  to  see.  And  we 


have  new  ships  to  build  and  timbers  to 
replace  and  repair  in  the  old  just  as  men 
did  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

Because  of  the  way  it  had  to  come,  the 
Sunday  school  from  the  beginning  was  a 
separate  entity.  In  most  congregations  it  is 
still  separated  from  the  total  church.  It 
has  its  own  program,  its  own  budget,  its 
own  worship  period,  its  own  staff,  and  its 
own  library. 

It  is  time  now  to  erase  the  sharp  line 
between  “church"  and  Sunday  school.  We 
must  begin  again  to  think  of  the  church  as 
one  body  with  one  mission  in  and  to  the 
world,  whether  it  is  gathered  to  worship  or 
to  study. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 

« 

It  seems  to  be  a general  belief  that  the 
will  of  God  is  to  make  things  distasteful  for 
us,  like  taking  bad-tasting  medicine  when 
we  are  sick,  or  going  to  the  dentist.  Some- 
body needs  to  tell  us  that  sunrise  is  also 
God’s  will.  There  is  the  time  of  harvest, 
the  harvest  which  will  provide  food  and 
clothes  for  us,  without  which  life  could  not 
be  sustained  on  earth.  God  ordered  the 
seasons;  they  are  His  will.  In  fact,  the  good 
things  in  life  far  outweigh  the  bad.  There 
are  more  sunrises  than  cyclones. 

Charles  L.  Allen  in  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Perkasie 


Perkasie  Mennonite  Church  began  in  1909  as  a mission  Sunday  school  sponsored  by  the 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church.  Adjoining  the  church  building  is  a factory  building  pur- 
chased in  1956  which  is  being  developed  for  educational  purposes.  The  congregation  called 
Richard  C.  Detweiler  as  their  first  pastor  in  1948  and  Norman  B.  Benner  as  deacon  in  1949.  In 
July,  1963,  James  M.  Lapp  was  called  to  serve  as  pastor  with  Bro.  Detweiler  serving  as  bishop 
overseer.  The  present  membership  is  85  with  an  average  attendance  of  98.  The  first  Young 
People’s  Bible  Meeting  in  Franconia  Conference  was  held  at  Perkasie  in  1914.  Perkasie  was  also 
the  first  mission  Sunday  school  sponsored  by  Franconia  Conference  Mennonites. 


Bombs  or  Bridges? 

By  Edna  Beiler 

“We  must  build  bridges  of  understand- 
ing before  we  can  communicate  the  Gospel 
to  our  friends  in  Israel,”  says  Roy  Kreider, 
missionary  on  furlough. 

But  turn  on  your  radio  to  certain  gos- 
pel(f)  programs.  “We  must  fight  commu- 
nism with  all  we’ve  got!”  thunders  the 
preacher.  Or  he  may  be  organizing  battle 
against  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
civil  rights,  certain  denominations,  and 
even  individuals.  So  serious  has  abuse  of 
the  airways  become  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  is  attempting  to 
control  it  through  legislation. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  legal  implications,  I can’t  help  wonder- 
ing: What  is  the  Christian’s  calling?  To 
wage  sniper  warfare  against  other  denomi- 
nations? To  blast  away  at  organizations  or 
individuals?  To  preserve  that  curious  mix- 
ture of  religion  and  nationalism  that  ad- 
herents refer  to  as  the  American  way  of 
life? 

The  Christian’s  true  calling  is  to  build 
bridges  so  that  the  Gospel  can  go  out  to 
others. 

At  this  point,  someone  is  sure  to  hum 
Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.  But  let’s  take 
a look  at  the  Christian  soldier’s  equipment, 
as  listed  in  Eph.  6:  truth,  righteousness, 
peace,  faith,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

We,  as  nonresistant  Christians,  must  re- 
affirm, over  and  over:  “The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal."  We  can  hinder 
the  work  of  reconciliation  by  our  attitudes. 
Remember:  One  bomb  of  hate  can  blast 
out  a bridge,  built  by  long  and  faithful 
labor.— Agape. 

OUR  READERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  page  972) 

which  way  is  better  is  to  miss  the  point,  be- 
cause, when  considering  a noncrucial  subject 
or  tradition  such  as  this,  it  isn’t  a question  of 
which  form  of  language  is  better  per  se  (argu- 
ments of  this  nature  leading  only  to  more  rigid 
stands  and  less  understanding).  In  the  opinion 
of  this  writer,  when  considering  such  matters 
it  is  the  connotation  of  the  tradition  or  the 
impression  the  tradition  has  on  people  rather 
than  its  actual  practice  that  is  of  most  impor- 
tance. For  many  serious-thinking  intelligent 
non-Christians  it  is  the  combined  connotation 
of  many  such  traditions,  which  in  themselves 
are  neither  good  nor  bad,  which  gives  them  the 
picture  of  the  church  as  an  esoteric  body  living 
in  the  past,  irrelevant  to  the  present  age  and 
its  problems. 

Conversely,  many  times  it  is  precisely  because 
the  connotations  of  some  church  practices  are 
not  as  obvious  to  the  church  member  or  Chris- 
tian as  they  are  to  the  non-church  member  or 
non-Christian  that  the  former  cannot  under- 
stand the  latter’s  lack  of  interest  in  the  church 
and  what  it  stands  for,  and  speaks  of  the  grow- 
ing indifference  of  society  to  the  Christian  mes- 
sage. Today  the  church  is  accused  of  having 
nothing  to  say  to  the  world.  Perhaps,  in  the 
light  of  the  above,  a more  just  criticism  is 
that  the  church  has  something  to  say,  some- 
thing important,  but  it  doesn’t  know  how  to 
say  itl— G.  C.  Musselman,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
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Christ  denounced  it  once;  will  He 
excuse  it  now?  The  second  of  two  articles. 

Pharisaism  in  Our  Day 

By  Calvin  J.  Peters 


The  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was  ex- 
ternal. Outwardly  the  Pharisees  conformed 
perfectly  to  the  legal  requirements  of 
Judaism.  They  were  meticulously  exact  in 
observing  rites  and  ceremonies  according  to 
the  ceremonial  law  and  the  fatherly  tradi- 
tions, but  it  was  all  a show,  a pretense. 

Their  religion  never  did  reach  the  heart, 
which  is  the  seat  of  true  spirituality.  Out- 
wardly they  appeared  saintly  but  inwardly 
they  were  often  satanic.  John  8:44.  Their 
sanctimonious,  long-faced  piety  was  just  a 
shell  for  a wretched  inner  life.  Their  spir- 
its often  curdled  with  vengeful  spite  and 
acidlike  grudges.  Their  hearts  housed  sick- 
ening conceit  and  arrogant  pride. 

Christ  declared  that  their  domineering, 
dictatorial  attitudes,  their  scalding  criti- 
cisms, and  their  shrewd  financial  tricks 
were  but  symptoms  of  a tragically  diseased 
and  wicked  heart.  "And  the  Lord  said  . . . , 
Now  do  ye  Pharisees  make  clean  the  out- 
side of  the  cup  and  the  platter;  but  your 
inward  part  is  full  of  ravening  and  wicked- 
ness" (Luke  11:39). 

Our  blessed  Lord  detested  this  business 
of  external  religion  and  refused  to  soften 
His  words  when  exposing  it.  His  classic 
denunciation  of  it  is  found  in  Matthew: 
“Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful 
outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye 
also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men, 
but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity”  (23:27,  28). 

In  his  religious  veneer  the  Pharisee  was 
desperately  concerned  about  doing  (or, 
more  often,  with  not  doing)  but  icily  in- 
different about  being.  This  is  a dead  give- 
away of  Pharisaism  any  time,  anywhere.  At 
times  they  were  literal  hives  of  religious 
activity.  The  Pharisee  would  become  ex- 
ceedingly religious  about  hand  washing, 
but  he  would  hardly  twitch  a muscle  to 
purify  his  loathsome  heart  of  defiling  greed 
or  murderous  revenge  and  hate.  Luke 
4:28,  29.  He  would  tithe  to  the  last  degree, 
but  a spirit  like  ice  toward  others  was  of 
no  concern  to  him.  Luke  11:42. 

He  would  pray  long  and  loud,  but  his 
sharp  tongue  and  quick  temper  that  would 
make  life  a literal  hell  for  others  did  not 
concern  him.  It  could  be  said  that  he  al- 
most "lived  in  church,”  but  it  mattered  not 
that  he  had  a spirit  hot  with  vindictiveness, 
loaded  with  spite  or  simmering  with  pride- 
ful self-righteousness.  Luke  18:9. 


Back  of  the  Pharisee’s  fervid  religious 
activity  lay  a panting  desire  to  gain  merit. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  a former  “Pharisee  of 
the  Pharisees,”  pointed  that  out  when  he 
said,  “For  they  being  ignorant  of  God’s 
righteousness,  and  going  about  to  estab- 
lish their  own  righteousness,  have  not  sub- 
mitted themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of 
God”  (Rom.  10:3) . Their  whole  religion 
was  little  more  than  a shrewd  system  of 
merit  by  which,  through  practicing  certain 
religious  acts  and  abstaining  from  certain 
forbidden  things,  they  hoped  to  gain  right- 
eousness. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of 
Pharisaism  is  criticism,  a stinging,  severe 
condemnation  of  others.  The  Lord  said 
that  they  “despised  others”  (Luke  18:9). 

Why  were  the  Pharisees  so  critical?  Se- 
cret resentment  together  with  desire  for 
revenge  was  one  cause.  Because  they  dis- 
liked Christ  they  eagerly  watched  for  points 
to  criticize  and  they  always  managed  to 
find  what  they  were  looking  for. 

For  instance,  Christ  called  Matthew,  a 
publican,  to  follow  Him.  Out  of  a heart 
of  gladness  and  gratitude  Matthew  planned 
a little  gathering.  But  who  would  come? 
Since  nice  religious  people  just  did  not 
socialize  with  the  publicans,  Matthew’s  old 
friends  came:  questionable  characters  all. 
And  there,  right  in  the  midst  of  this  gath- 
ering of  worldlings,  sat  Christ. 

What  a perfect  opportunity  for  criticism! 
As  the  Pharisees  stared  in  through  Mat- 
thew’s window  their  eyes  must  have  glis- 
tened. What  a scandalous  thing  for  Christ 
to  do!  So  they  hurled  their  trivial  accusa- 
tions at  Him.  Matt.  9:11-13;  Mark  3:2. 

Self-esteem  was  another  cause  of  their 
sharp-tongued  criticisms  of  others.  By  run- 
ning down  others  the  self-esteeming  Phari- 
see subtly  exalted  himself  in  his  own  eyes 
and,  he  hoped,  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Self- 
esteem feeds  and  fattens  on  the  failures  of 
others. 

Again,  ignorance,  and  traditional  influ- 
ences contributed  to  the  critical  spirit  of 
the  Pharisees.  On  one  occasion  they  be- 
came noticeably  upset  because  Christ  re- 
proved them  for  making  the  law  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  their  tradition.  They  re- 
torted with  typical  criticism.  What  did 
Christ  say?  “Let  them  alone:  they  be  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  . . . Both  shall  fall 
into  the  ditch”  (Matt.  15:14). 

History  proves  that  ignorance  and  tradi- 
tion have  spawned  some  of  the  crudest  and 
most  inhuman  deeds.  While  much  good 


can  be  said,  for  instance,  of  the  Puritans, 
was  it  not  ignorance,  tradition,  and  preju- 
dice that  lay  behind  the  awful  witch  burn- 
ings of  the  seventeenth  century?  Was  it 
not  ignorance  that  considered  adultery, 
fornication,  and  drunkenness  to  be  worse 
sins  than  spiritual  pride,  suspicion,  bitter- 
ness, anger,  and  the  sadistic  pleasure  of 
seeing  others  suffer  for  wrongs  done? 

Was  it  not  this  very  thing  that  account- 
ed, to  a great  degree,  for  the  cross?  Christ 
boldly  told  the  Pharisees  the  shocking  truth 
about  their  holier-than-thou  religion.  Matt. 
12:1-14.  He  stunned  them  with  His  wither- 
ing words  of  chapter  23.  Like  a faithful 
surgeon,  He  spared  not  the  knife.  Let  it 
be  said,  however,  that  in  all  of  Christ’s 
judgment  of  the  Pharisees  He  was  never 
sinfully  impatient  or  angry. 

But  Christ  had  hurt  their  feelings.  He 
wounded  their  pride  and  punctured  their 
inflated  religious  egos.  Matt.  12:34;  John 
8:44.  The  climax  of  all  this  was  the  cross 
with  its  jeers  and  blood.  Yes,  they  were 
registering  their  resentment,  but,  infinitely 
worse,  they  were  revealing  their  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  blindness. 

In  truth  the  Pharisees  were  tools  in  the 
hands  of  Satan.  John  8:41,  44.  They  did 
eternal  harm  to  others,  keeping  them  from 
God.  Matt.  23:13.  Modern  Pharisaism,  just 
like  the  ancient,  turns  many  away  from 
God  and  into  a life  of  bitter  prejudice  or 
aggressive  antagonism.  Worse  still,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  eternal  judgment  of  man- 
kind. What  a tragedy,  to  be  an  instrument 
for  hurling  others  down  into  the  damna- 
tion of  eternal  death!  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  the  Pharisee 
was  basically  a deceived  person.  He  never 
took  seriously  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  “The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things”  (17:9). 
He  was  not  an  intentional  hypocrite;  hypo- 
crites seldom  are.  Deceitful  self  with  swift, 
graceful  strokes  can  paint  a most  flattering 
picture.  The  finishing  touches  are  gladly 
and  skillfully  added  by  the  archdeceiver 
himself,  Satan. 

The  Pharisee’s  formal  goodness  blinded 
him  to  his  badness,  and  his  religion  blind- 
ed him  to  his  coming  damnation.  He  real- 
ly believed  that  he  was  right  and  serving 
God  while  all  the  time  he  was  doing  just 
the  opposite. 

A sailor  once  related  that  one  day  when 
sailing  from  Cuba  the  crew  on  board  his 
ship  thought  they  had  gained  sixty  miles  in 
their  course,  but  at  the  next  observation 
they  found  that  they  actually  had  lost  more 
than  thirty  miles.  It  was  the  undercurrent. 
The  ship  seemed  to  be  going  forward  by 
the  wind,  but  it  was  really  going  backward 
by  the  current.  This  is  a perfect  picture  of 
the  blinded  Pharisees,  who  thought  they 
were  making  for  heaven  yet  all  the  while 
were  moving  toward  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  sin. 

(Continued  on  page  986) 
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Your  Pastor  Is  Human,  Too 

By  Paul  Jenkins 


That’s  right,  and  don't  you  ever  forget 
it.  Your  pastor  is  human,  too.  When  you 
begin  to  believe  or  act  like  anything  else 
is  true,  you  contribute  to  a problem  that 
has  plagued  the  church  for  centuries. 

The  church  has  no  place  for  "profes- 
sional holy  men.”  Every  man,  woman,  boy, 
or  girl  within  the  church  of  God  has  an 
equal  obligation  before  God  to  be  holy 
and  Christlike.  The  fact  that  the  church 
lays  hands  on  certain  men,  ordaining  them 
to  the  ministry,  does  not  indicate  that  these 
men  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  same 
characteristics  of  all  men.  The  fact  that 
God  uses  pastors  and  evangelists  to  pro- 
claim His  message  to  people  does  not  make 
them  supermen. 

This  problem  of  superhuman  pastors  is 
indicated  even  in  the  New  Testament.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  used  of  God  in  the  heal- 
ing of  a man  that  had  been  lame  from 
birth.  The  account  in  Acts  14  says  that  the 
word  went  immediately  around  the  little 
town  of  Lystra  that  the  gods  had  come  to 
town.  When  they  heard  about  it,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  horrified  and  said,  “Why, 
what  are  you  doing?  We’re  men  like  you 
are!  We  have  passions  the  same  as  you! 
We  came  to  tell  you  about  the  good  news 
in  Jesus  Christ.  We’re  not  gods!”  And 
then  the  people  turned  on  Paul  and  stoned 
him  nearly  to  death  because  he  wasn’t  a 
god! 

It  is  easy  and  has  always  been  easy  to 
regard  the  preacher  as  something  really 
special!  Not  all  preachers  protest  as  loudly 
as  did  Paul  and  Barnabas!  There  is  pleas- 
ure in  being  privileged  characters.  There 
is  a good  feeling  in  being  considered  a 
Johnny-on-the-spot.  "Oh,  preacher,  how 
can  you  be  in  so  many  places  at  once?” 
(This  is  an  attribute  of  God  which  we  call 
omnipresence,  you  recall!) 

It  is  pleasurable  to  be  considered  the 
man-with-all-the-answers.  “Pastor,  is  it 
wrong  to  do  that?  Is  it  wrong  to  do  this?” 
"Tut-tut,  my  boy,  you  know  it  is  wrong!” 
(This  is  an  attribute  of  God  which  we  call 
omniscience.) 

And  what  pastor  has  not  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  thinking  he  can  do  everything! 
“Preacher,  counselor,  visitor,  administrator, 
choir  director,  repair  man,  typist,  janitor, 
architect— you  name  it,  our  pastor  is  it!” 
(This  is  the  attribute  in  God  called  omnip- 
otence!) 

Your  pastor  has  a hard  time  remember- 
ing that  he  is  human.  Don’t  make  it  hard- 
er on  him!  If  he  gets  overly  confident,  be 
sure  you  have  not  considered  him  without 
limitations.  If  he  get  swelled  up  with  pride, 
be  sure  you  have  not  pumped  his  ego  full 
to  the  breaking  point!  If  his  healdi  breaks 


down,  be  sure  you  did  not  add  to  his  over- 
load. 

When  we  require  of  our  pastors  that 
diey  be  something  more  than  human,  some- 
thing has  to  give.  Men  were  made  to  be 
men,  not  gods! 

And  your  pastor  is  not  an  angel,  either! 
Don’t  forget  that!  You  make  a mistake  in 
considering  him  as  a super-prayer.  You 
make  a mistake  in  thinking  of  him  as  being 
exceptionally  good,  simply  because  of  his 
office!  He  is  a saint,  undoubtedly,  but  in  a 
very  human  way,  I am  sure! 

In  his  recent  book.  We  Reach  Our 
Hands  in  Felloxuship,  R.  Eugene  Sterner 
spoke  of  a characteristic  of  “the  New  Tes- 
tament church  (which)  was  the  equality 
which  prevailed.  There  was  no  clear  line 
of  distinction  between  clergymen  and  lay- 
men.” Doesn’t  your  New  Testament  say 
the  same  thing? 

When  you  say  to  your  pastor,  "I  believe 
your  calling  to  the  ministry  is  the  highest 
calling  a man  can  have,”  are  you  saying, 
“My  calling  is  not  as  high  as  yours”?  Are 
you  saying,  “I  am  not  as  responsible  to  God 
as  you  are”? 

God  has  a calling  for  every  man!  He  has 
a special  duty  for  you  to  perform!  What 
God  has  done  through  your  pastor,  He  may 

Our  Pastor’s  Wife 

By  Philip  Smock 

The  parsonage  is  a house  of  glass— 

A target  for  a few; 

Each  member  there  is  open  wide 
For  criticism  too. 

The  pastor  plays  a leading  role 
Before  a fickle  crowd. 

Some  say  that  he  is  wonderful; 

Some  say  he  speaks  too  loud. 

But  back  of  all  the  church  work 
And  of  the  housework  too. 

There  is  an  unsung  heroine— 

So  faithful  and  so  true. 

She  is  your  pastor’s  partner 
In  problems  and  in  prayer. 

And  when  he  needs  encouragement. 

He  knows  dm  she  is  there. 

Her  gentle  touch  of  comfort, 

Or  fitting  word  of  cheer. 

Oft  soothes  some  sorely  aching  heart 
Or  dispels  a haunting  fear. 

When  we  join  with  those  who’ve  been 
redeemed 

In  that  land  which  knows  no  strife, 
We’ll  know,  in  truth,  the  rich  rewards 
Earned  by  our  pastor’s  wife. 


have  done  in  an  even  greater  proportion 
through  you,  had  you  been  available! 

There  is  a delightful  side  to  this,  too! 
Since  your  pastor  is  human,  he  can  change! 
Be  thankful  that  he  can  change— and  then 
let  him  change  when  he  needs  to!  God  is 
changeless,  but  pastors  are  changeable! 
Maybe  you  would  be  better  off  to  let  your 
pastor  change,  rather  than  to  exchange 
your  pastor! 

With  the  love  that  only  the  church  can 
show,  many  a pastor  has  found  himself! 
Surrounded  by  loving  Christians,  many  a 
pastor  has  found  new  insights  about  his 
own  weaknesses!  By  rubbing  shoulders  with 
godly  men  and  women,  many  pastors  have 
learned  some  valuable  lessons! 

You  work  in  this  sinful  world,  and  you 
have  to  face  realities!  You  may  have  placed 
your  pastor  in  a little  monastery  which  was 
made  by  the  church!  You  may  have  tried 
to  believe  that  he  was  superhuman,  until 
he  has  come  to  believe  that  himself.  Or 
you  may  have  come  to  believe  that  he  was 
subhuman,  until  he  has  come  to  believe 
that,  too! 

You  can  help  God  to  redeem  your  pastor! 
Many  laymen  have!  By  surrounding  their 
pastors  with  tremendous  love,  many  lay- 
men have  saved  their  pastors  from  ruining 
their  ministries!  If  there  is  any  way  in 
which  your  pastor  is  human,  it  is  in  his 
tremendous  need  to  be  loved. 

Few  football  games  were  ever  won  sim- 
ply by  a star  quarterback.  Few  businesses 
have  been  successful  simply  because  of  one 
great  man  at  the  presidency!  Few  coun- 
tries have  become  world  powers  by  the 
brains  and  ingenuity  of  one  man!  Team- 
work is  the  key  to  success,  and  nowhere  is 
the  message  better  applied  than  in  the 
church! 

Love  your  pastor!  Remind  him  frequent- 
ly that  you  do  accept  him,  faults  and  all! 
Learn  to  pray  with  an  even  greater  prayer 
life,  and  work  with  an  even  greater  en- 
thusiasm! Try  it  and  see  what  happens  in 
your  church!  Your  pastor  is  human,  too! 

—Vital  Christianity. 

Ten  Commandments 
for  the  Congregation 

By  Edwin  Stalter 

1.  Thou  shalt  remember  that  the  pastor 
is  a being  that  is  human.  He  belongs  to 
the  homo  sapiens  as  all  of  his  fellowmen. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  a comparison  be- 
tween the  new  minister  and  the  former 
pastors  of  the  church.  We  must  note  that 
each  has  his  unique  talents  and  contribu- 
tions to  make. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  evaluate  him  with  his 
brothers  in  pastorates  in  sister  congrega- 
tions to  formulate  a best  minister  list. 
Progress  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  should 
not  be  judged  by  sparkling  and  talented 
personalities. 
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4.  Thou  shalt  not  make  of  the  church 
pastor  a congregational  chore  boy.  Just 
because  the  parsonage  family  receives  a 
supporting  salary  does  not  mean  that  all 
of  the  tasks  no  one  else  wants  to  do  should 
be  performed  by  the  minister  of  the  church. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  today’s  pas- 
tor is  engaged  in  multiple  pursuits. 

5.  Thou  shalt  endeavor  as  a member  of 
the  church  to  create  a climate  in  the 
parish  which  lifts  the  parsonage  family 
from  a fish-bowl  existence.  Almost  anyone 
becomes  self-conscious  and  sometimes  awk- 
ward when  stared  at. 

6.  Thou  shalt  allow  the  pastor  to  per- 
form the  role  of  a prophet  in  our  con- 
temporary society.  This  is  the  traditional 
Biblical  role  and  the  one  the  spokesman 
for  God  finds  most  challenging  and  satis- 
fying. 

7.  Thou  shalt  remember  the  sacredness 
of  the  ministerial  office.  This  is  not  true 
because  of  the  man  holding  the  title  of 
minister  but  because  of  the  divine  plan 
of  the  office. 

8.  At  all  times  thou  shalt  direct  thy  lan- 
guage to  prayer  and  to  criticism  which  is 
constructive.  Thou  shalt  not  be  a partici- 
pator in  common  gossip.  Failure  here  has 
chased  many  a man  of  God  to  the  next 
manse. 

9.  Thou  shalt  remember  that  the  spiral 
price  rise  affects  the  pastor  as  well  as  the 
general  populace.  The  minister  needs  to 
live,  relax,  educate  his  children,  and  save 
for  retirement  the  same  as  other  people. 

10.  In  all  things  each  brother  and  sister 
should  realize  his  commitment  and  need 
for  involvement  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
Thou  shalt  not  discourage  the  church  pas- 
tor by  irregular  attendance,  by  boring  ex- 
pressions during  the  service,  nor  by  using 
the  service  to  catch  up  on  your  sleep.  By 
prayerful,  sacrificial,  and  wholehearted  con- 
secration shall  all  work  enthusiastically  to- 
gether for  the  building  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Role  of  the  Pastor’s 
Wife 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Handrich 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  role  of  the  pas- 
tor’s wife  begins  in  the  home.  She  is  first 
of  all  a homemaker  and  a companion  to 
her  husband.  If  a pastor  is  to  do  effective 
work  for  the  Lord  and  the  church,  he  needs 
to  come  from  a happy  home.  The  wife  does 
much  to  set  the  stage  for  a happy  home  by 
cheerfully  performing  her  household  tasks 
and  making  the  home  comfortable  and 
tidy. 

If  finances  are  limited  (as  most  Mennon- 
ite  preachers’  usually  are) , she  needs  to 
work  hard  at  being  a financier  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget.  Instead  of  lamenting 
the  fact  that  she  is  married  to  a poor 
preacher,  she  learns  to  say  with  the  Apostle 


Paul,  “I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state 
I am,  therewith  to  be  content.”  Most  pas- 
tors’ wives  have  a great  deal  of  ingenuity, 
however,  and  when  the  need  arises  they 
can  be  interior  decorator,  reupholsterer, 
carpenter,  seamstress,  and  even  the  family 
barber. 

If  the  home  is  blessed  with  children,  the 
responsibilities  increase  as  well  as  the  hap- 
piness. Together  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
teach  and  nurture  these  children  for  the 
Lord,  but  usually  the  larger  part  falls  to 
the  mother,  particularly  when  they  are 
young. 

Preachers’  children  are  usually  quite 
normal  children  and  never  born  with 
wings.  They  are  not  going  to  automatically 
turn  out  to  be  A-l  simply  because  they 
were  born  into  a preacher's  family.  And 
so  the  mother  needs  to  beware  lest  she 
think  church  activities  and  duties  come  be- 
fore child  training. 

Usually  the  pastor’s  home  has  a great 
deal  of  company.  It  is  here  that  the  visiting 
evangelist,  preachers,  and  summer  Bible 
school  teachers  stay.  There  are  friends  and 
relatives  who  come.  Often  there  are  visitors 
at  church  who  need  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner. But  whether  these  visits  are  planned 
or  unplanned,  the  pastor’s  wife  soon  learns 
how  to  prepare  meals  and  provide  lodging 
for  a sudden  increase  in  numbers  and  to 
serve  as  a gracious  hostess. 

As  her  husband’s  helper,  the  pastor’s  wife 
works  lovingly  and  faithfully.  "She  will  do 
him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her 
life”  (Prov.  31:12).  She  lends  encourage- 
ment and  gives  praise.  She  believes  in  him 
and  trusts  him.  She  also  offers  kindly  criti- 
cism if  he  asks  for  it,  and  if  he  doesn’t, 
she  gives  it  anyway  if  she  knows  it  will  add 
to  his  well-being.  She  realizes  that  her 
husband,  like  herself,  is  only  a sinner  saved 
by  grace  and  that  he  daily  needs  the  Spirit’s 
guidance  for  wisdom  to  live  and  serve  faith- 
fully. And  so  she  prays  for  him.  And  even 
if  no  one  else  remembers  at  times  to  pray 
for  the  pastor,  he  is  assured  of  her  prayers. 

Often  the  pastor  confides  to  his  wife 
problems  of  the  church  or  of  individual 
members.  She  should  be  just  as  concerned 
as  he  and  pray  just  as  earnestly.  She  also 
needs  to  keep  confidential  matters  strictly 
confidential.  She  shares  his  joys  when  spir- 
itual victories  are  won  in  the  life  of  the 
congregation  and  she  shares  his  burdens 
when  sin  is  evident  or  when  there  is  a lack 
of  love  and  unity  within  the  flock.  Some- 
times she  accompanies  him  on  calls  if  he  so 
desires  and  sometimes  she  is  the  one  to 
visit  the  sick  or  elderly. 

Most  preachers  are  far  too  busy  to  do  all 
of  their  correspondence  work.  Frequently 
his  wife  has  a more  legible  handwriting  or 
has  learned  to  type,  and  so  she  acts  as  his 
private  secretary.  She  also  takes  care  of 
birthday,  wedding,  and  baby  remem- 
brances, and  writes  most  of  the  personal 
and  family  letters. 


Just  as  the  preacher  needs  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  the  flock,  so  his  wife  also  needs 
to  be  an  example.  She  too  is  a member  of 
the  congregation  and  needs  to  practice 
what  the  pastor  preaches.  Her  Bible  reads, 
"If  any  woman  will  come  after  me,  let  her 
deny  herself  and  take  up  her  cross  daily 
and  follow  me.”  Christ  must  be  first  in 
her  life.  She  must  discipline  herself  so  that 
there  is  time  for  private  Bible  study  and 
prayer.  As  she  fortifies  her  own  soul,  then 
she  is  ready  to  meet  temptations,  discour- 
agements, trials,  and  problems  in  her  own 
life  and  be  a blessing  to  others. 

The  pastor’s  wife  also  needs  to  be  a 
friend  to  everyone.  The  lonely,  the  retired 
persons  with  time  on  their  hands,  and  the 
friendly  neighbors  all  find  that  the  min- 
ister’s wife  has  time  to  listen.  Young  girls 
and  women  might  sometimes  prefer  coming 
to  the  pastor’s  wife  with  some  problem 
rather  than  approaching  the  pastor.  She 
needs  to  show  genuine  love  and  compassion 
to  all  these  people.  She  should  also  be  able 
to  give  spiritual  help  through  Scripture 
and  prayer. 

She  is  concerned  not  only  for  members 
within  the  fold  but  also  carries  a burden 
for  the  unsaved.  Sometimes  she  serves  as 
baby-sitter  for  members’  children  or  com- 
munity children.  Sometimes  she  needs  to 
operate  a taxi  or  ambulance  service  to 
needy  people.  A few  very  close  friends  may 
be  in  order  but  never  should  she  be  one  of 
a clique. 

As  a church  worker,  her  role  perhaps 
varies.  If  her  husband  is  pastor  of  a mis- 
sion station,  in  all  probability  she  has  at 
some  times  or  other  served  as  song  leader, 
Sunday-school  teacher,  church  and  Sunday- 
school  secretary  and  treasurer,  summer  Bi- 
ble school  teacher  or  superintendent, 
WMSA  leader,  janitor,  librarian,  or  Sun- 
day-school superintendent.  Recently  I 
heard  of  a larger  church  where  the  pastor’s 
wife  is  not  expected  to  hold  any  office  in 
the  church.  I thought,  how  considerate  of 
the  congregation— especially  during  the 
years  when  she  is  having  babies  and  caring 
for  small  children.  Making  oneself  avail- 
able as  song  leader  and  Sunday-school 
teacher  is  sometimes  frustrating  during 
pregnancy  or  when  there  is  a fussy  baby 
plus  another  squirming  toddler. 

Willingness  to  serve,  however,  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  pastor’s  wife.  If 
there  is  a need,  you  can  depend  on  her. 
But  she  can  sit  back  and  let  other  mem- 
bers actively  participate  in  church  activi- 
ties when  they  are  available  and  able. 

But  regardless  of  the  situation,  she  finds 
God’s  grace  always  sufficient  to  meet  every 
need  and  His  Spirit  her  daily  guide.  The 
joys  that  she  experiences  as  pastor’s  wife 
are  many  and  precious  and  she  would  not 
exchange  her  vocation  in  life  with  that  of 
any  other  woman  because  she  knows  this 
is  where  God  has  led  her. 

Mrs.  Mary  Handrich  is  wife  of  Willard  Handrich, 
pastor  at  Grand  Marais,  Michigan. 
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OUR  SCHOOLS 


Long-Term  Planning  in  Mennonite 

Education 

By  Paul  Erb,  President  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 


Our  Mennonite  colleges  have  enrolled 
this  year  a larger  number  of  students  than 
ever  before.  This  was  expected,  for  we  had 
known  through  fact-finding  studies  that 
there  is  in  Mennonite  families,  as  in  the 
entire  American  population,  a sharp  in- 
crease of  young  people  of  college  age.  And 
Mennonite  young  people  are  going  to  col- 
lege in  larger  proportions  than  ever  before. 
Even  though  some  go  to  non-Mennonite 
colleges,  the  majority  in  most  of  our  areas 
choose  the  advantages  of  a Christian  edu- 
cation in  our  own  institutions. 

The  upward  trend  in  enrollment  will 
continue,  our  studies  show,  at  least  until 
1972.  How  are  our  colleges  planning  to 
care  for  this  larger  number  of  students? 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  asked  the 
Boards  of  Overseers  of  Goshen  College  and 
Hesston  College  to  give  this  question  pri- 
mary consideration  in  their  reports  to  the 
Board  in  its  annual  meeting  at  Hesston, 
Kansas,  Oct.  16,  17,  1964.  They  did  this, 
and  the  major  time  of  the  meeting  was 
given  to  listening  to  attendance  projec- 
tions, approving  campus  and  building 
plans,  considering  to  what  extent  the 
church  should  be  planning  to  educate  all 
her  young  people,  and  facing  up  to  the 
financial  implications  of  doing  this.  Since 
securing  an  adequate  faculty  is  a major 
problem  in  expansion,  the  Board  heard  the 
college  presidents  describe  their  methods 
of  teacher  procurement. 

The  Board  approved  financing  plans  for 
two  new  buildings  at  Hesston  College:  the 
Mary  Miller  Memorial  Library,  ground  for 
which  will  be  broken  this  month,  and  an- 
other dormitory,  to  be  begun  next  June. 
Preliminary  planning  was  authorized  for  a 
library  and  two  more  dormitories  at  Go- 
shen. Development  plans  for  both  schools, 
involving  total  donations  of  over  $4  mil- 
lion, were  approved.  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  which  is  not  operated  by  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education,  reported  a 
similar  development  plan  for  that  Virginia 
school. 

A junior-college  nursing  course  was  ap- 
proved for  Hesston  College  whenever  suit- 
able laboratory  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  terms  of  presidents  Paul  Mininger 


and  Tilman  R.  Smith  were  extended  to 
Sept.  1,  1968. 

Paul  M.  Lederach  was  chosen  as  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Board,  his  term  to  begin 
in  October,  1965.  Winston  Weaver,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  succeeds  A.  P.  Hallman  as 
financial  agent  of  the  Board.  Howard 
Hershberger  was  added  to  the  Hesston 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  Erie  Sauder  to  the 
Goshen  Overseers. 

The  Higher  Education  Council  was 
asked  to  take  the  initiative  in  setting  up  an 
organization  to  formulate  a philosophy  of 
education  for  education  in  Mennonite 
schools.  All  interested  groups  will  be  repre- 
sented in  this  study. 

All  but  four  of  the  Board  members  were 
present  in  person  or  by  proxy.  There  was 
excellent  participation  by  all  members.  Of 
special  interest  were  the  reports  of  confer- 
ence representatives  as  they  described  the 
educational  situation  in  their  respective 
areas.  The  total  panorama  was  a vivid 
portrayal  of  conditions  that  are  little  short 
of  a revolution  in  our  denomination.  One 
felt  that  in  this  meeting  there  was  honest 
appraisal  and  a real  effort  to  chart  a course 
that  will  help  the  Mennonite  Church  fulfill 
her  mission  to  our  age. 

Bible  Schools— A 
Continuing  Consideration 

By  Newton  L.  Gingrich 

Is  the  Bible  school  a “has  been”?  Can  it 
compete  academically?  Should  the  church 
sponsor  Bible  schools?  Does  Bible  study 
significantly  meet  needs  for  20th-century 
living,  especially  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties? 

These  and  similar  questions  confront  the 
church  today  in  respect  to  the  Bible  school 
movement. 

The  Bible  school  program  has  had  varied 
forms.  Curriculum  has  been  provided  ac- 
cordingly. The  Sunday  school  has  been 
widely  accepted.  Summer  Bible  school,  a 
more  recent  innovation,  has  been  acclaimed 
successful  for  children’s  instruction. 

The  church  has  established  high  schools 
and  colleges  with  academic  programs  pri- 


marily. Most  require  one  or  two  Bible 
studies  in  addition.  This  is  good.  If  rele- 
vant as  applied  to  the  life  of  the  student,  it 
is  of  great  value.  There  are  also  oppor- 
tunities for  Bible  majors  in  our  colleges. 
Likewise  there  are  seminary  programs  for 
advanced  study.  For  all  these  ministries  of 
the  church  everyone  should  be  extremely 
grateful. 

But  we  ask,  is  there  a need  to  be  met  by 
the  Bible  school?  The  seasonal  aspect  of 
winter  Bible  schools  is  less  significant  to- 
day in  an  urbanized,  mechanized,  indus- 
trialized society  than  it  was  a generation 
ago.  In  spite  of  the  trends,  winter  months 
generally  afford  more  time  and  a good 
atmosphere  for  Bible  study. 

There  are  many  young  married  couples 
and  middle-aged  who  have  never  had  for- 
mal training  beyond  grade  school  or  a few 
years  of  high  school.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  never  had  a thorough  Bible  study 
course.  Many  have  completed  high  school 
but  never  had  opportunity  for  Bible  train- 
ing unless  they  attended  a church  school. 
As  diey  enter  state  colleges  or  universities, 
vocational  schools,  or  accept  employment, 
they  should  have  some  grounding  in  Bible 
knowledge.  In  fact,  Bible  study  in  greater 
depth  than  ordinarily  offered  in  Sunday 
school  could  be  a great  asset  to  believers 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

For  some  years  and  perhaps  always  the 
church  will  have  some  who  seek  more  train- 
ing for  service  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other will  never  go  on  to  attend  a church 
college  where  Bible  is  taught. 

The  Commission  for  Christian  Educa- 
tion has  provided  an  annual  Mission  Study 
course.  This  year  a second  in  a six-year 
teacher  training  series  has  been  produced. 
These  are  both  very  valuable  and  relate 
closely  to  Bible  study.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen 
what  program  might  evolve  further  in  the 
field  of  adult  education  for  the  local  con- 
gregations. 

Currently  two  patterns  of  winter  Bible 
school  have  emerged.  There  are  die  regu- 
lar five-day  classes  ranging  from  two  to 
twelve  weeks  each.  The  approach  is  either 
by  popular  lecture  or  a fully  structured 
course,  requiring  texts,  class  assignments, 
exams,  and  graduation  recognized  by  a 
diploma.  Those  schools  offering  such 
courses  will  need  to  upgrade  and  adapt  to 
meet  current  needs.  As  earlier  indicated 
there  are  many  in  die  constituency  who 
could  benefit  from  such  studies. 

The  other  type  of  winter  Bible  school  is 
the  congregational  or  area  school.  These 
are  evening  classes  of  one  or  two  nights  a 
week  for  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  These  have 
increased  in  number  in  recent  years. 
Though  limited  in  course  offerings,  they 
do  provide  excellent  opportunity  for  Bible 
study  sharing. 

Good  teaching  technique,  meaningful 
study  methods,  and  significant  course  offer- 

continued  on  page  986) 
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Mennonite  Leaders  of  North  America 
Benedict  Brackbill  (1655-1720) 


Benedict  Brackbill  (spelled  Brechbiihl, 
Breckbiel,  Brechbill)  was  born  on  a farm 
near  Weilers,  Germany,  east  of  Lake  Con- 
stance, in  1665.  Before  the  age  of  twenty 
he  with  his  family  moved  to  the  Emmen- 
thal  in  Switzerland.  About  1699  he  was 
chosen  preacher  by  the  Mennonites  of 
Trachselwald  in  the  Canton  of  Bern.  In 
1701  he  married  Maria  Herr,  a daughter  of 
Hans  Herr,  who  settled  near  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1710.  He  was  exiled  twice 
for  his  faith  but  returned  each  time.  After 
being  imprisoned  in  Bern  for  a year  and 
seven  months,  in  1710  along  with  fifty-six 
other  Mennonites  he  was  put  on  a ship  for 
forcible  deportation.  Released  at  Nijme- 
gen, he  made  his  way  back  to  Mannheim, 
where  he  was  chosen  elder  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  repeatedly  wrote  to  the  Dutch 
Mennonites  about  the  plight  of  the  breth- 
ren in  the  Palatinate  and  in  Switzerland 
and  later  visited  Amsterdam  in  behalf  of 
the  Mennonites  of  Switzerland.  He  re- 
turned to  Mannheim  in  1710.  Later  he 


went  to  Berlin  for  an  interview  with  King 
Frederick  I concerning  the  settlement  of 
the  Bernese  Mennonites  in  Lithuania.  An 
offer  was  made  which  they  did  not  accept. 

In  the  spring  of  1717  he  was  the  head 
of  a large  group  of  emigrating  Palatinate- 
Swiss  Mennonites  who  left  for  America 
from  Rotterdam,  arriving  in  Philadelphia 
on  August  24.  He  received  from  the  Dutch 
Committee  for  Foreign  Needs  the  sum  of 
4,000  guilders  for  distribution  among  the 
emigrants.  Upon  arriving  in  America, 
Brackbill  went  to  Strasburg,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  obtained  150 
acres  of  the  John  Funk  tract,  and  100  more 
for  his  son  Ulrich,  which  tract  was  later 
confirmed  to  his  grandson  John.  The  pres- 
ent Strasburg  church  and  cemetery  were 
taken  from  these  tracts. 

The  Brackbills  had  three  children.  Bar- 
bara married  Jacob,  son  of  Hans  Groff,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Groffs  around  Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania,  Maudlin  (Magdalena)  mar- 
ried Emanuel,  son  of  Hans  Herr,  who  was 


the  paternal  ancestor  of  John  Herr, 
who  organized  the  Reformed  Mennonite 
Church.  Ulrich,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  ministry,  was  killed  in  an  accident 
on  the  way  to  Philadelphia  in  1739.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  Bishop  C.  M.  Brack- 
bill  (1853-1936)  and  other  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty Brackbills. 

It  is  possible  that  his  home  may  have 
served  as  a worship  center  for  the  Stras- 
burg area.  He  was  noted  for  his  excellent 
singing  in  church  services.  He  not  only 
served  his  fellow  believers  spiritually  but 
also  financially.  He  was  a helpful  minister 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  an  out- 
standing relief  worker  during  a time  of 
testing  and  difficult  migration. 

While  in  Holland,  he  learned  the  Dutch 
language  and  thus  was  able  to  translate 
J.  P.  Schabalie’s  popular  work  Wandelnde 
Seek  into  High  German,  between  1710  and 
1714.  At  least  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  initials  B.B.B.  on  all  German  editions 
of  the  book. 

His  death  in  1720  marked  the  loss  of  the 
first  Mennonite  preacher  in  the  Pequea 
district  of  Lancaster  County.  His  wife  died 
in  1725  and  they  are  presumably  both 
buried  in  the  Brackbill  Cemetery.— I. D.L. 


Christmas  Is  a Time  for  Giving 


God  gave  us  Christ. 

Give  a lasting  gift  of  a hook  to  young  or  old. 


GIVE  STORIES  THAT  SHOW  US  HOW  TO  LIVE  WITH  OTHERS: 
Grandfather  and  I,  by  Helen  E.  Buckley.  Ages  3-6  ($2.75). 

Land  of  Silence,  by  Anna  Rose  Wright.  Ages  9-12  ($2.95,  paper  $1.75). 
A boy  helps  deaf  children. 

Secret  of  the  Emerald  Star,  by  Phyllis  Whitney.  Ages  10-14  ($3.50). 
The  Desegregated  Heart,  by  Sarah  Patton  Boyle  ($5.00). 

A lonely  struggle  of  a Virginian’s  stand. 

GIVE  BOOKS  THAT  OPEN  EYES  TO  NEEDS  OF  OTHERS-MIS- 
SIONARY  VISION: 

Tres  Casas,  Tres  Familias,  by  Edna  Beiler  (Paper  $1.75). 

Three  Spanish-American  families  and  their  homes. 

Take  My  Hands,  by  Dorothy  C.  Wilson  ($4.95). 

Story  of  how  Dr.  Mary  Verghese  under  great  difficulty  used  her 
hands  to  help  lepers. 

Christ’s  Witchdoctor,  by  Homer  E.  Dowdy  ($3.95). 

A witch  doctor  finds  Christ  and  becomes  a witness  to  his  people. 

GIVE  HELP  FOR  CELEBRATING  THE  TRUE  CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT: 

Christmas  Is  for  Giving,  by  Bettiua  Peterson.  Ages  5-8  ($2.95). 

How  Far  Is  it  to  Bethlehem?  by  Elizabeth  O.  Jones.  Ages  12  up 
($1.50). 

Crippled  children  act  out  the  story.  Good  family  reading  for 
Christmas  day. 

The  Meaning  of  Gifts,  by  Paul  Tournier  ($2.00). 

What  do  the  gifts  we  give  mean  to  others  and  to  us? 

GIVE  DIRECTION  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN  NURTURE  OF  CHIL- 
DREN: 

Your  Child— From  Birth  to  Rebirth,  by  Anna  B.  Mow  ($2.95). 

How  to  prepare  a child  for  conversion. 

Christian  Education  in  the  Home,  by  Alta  Erb  ($2.50). 

A study  of  six  relationships  for  spiritual  growth. 


Children  and  Their  Parents,  by  Armin  Grams  ($4.50). 

A Lutheran  study  in  personality  development.  Very  enlightening. 
The  Child  Under  Six,  by  James  L.  Hymes  ($5.95). 

When  Children  Worship,  by  Lee  and  others  (Paper  $1.00). 

GIVE  WORDS  AND  DRAWINGS  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  THE 
TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM: 

The  Shepherd  Psalm,  by  Maud  Petersham.  Ages  6-9  ($2.50). 

Colored  drawings  of  beauty,  simplicity,  and  devotion. 

The  Way  of  the  Shepherd,  by  Nora  S.  Unwin.  Ages  6-9  ($250). 

A young  lx>v  learns  from  an  old  shepherd. 

GIVE  BOOKS  THAT  OPEN  OUR  EYES  TO  SEE  GOD’S  CREATED 
WONDERS: 

A Black  Bear’s  Story,  by  Emil  E.  Liers.  Ages  9-12  ($3.00). 

Listen,  Rabbit,  by  Aileen  Fisher.  Ages  4-9  ($3.50). 

A boy  desires  to  be  friends  with  a rabbit.  Lovely  book. 

Butterfly  Time,  by  Alice  E.  Goudey.  Ages  5-9  ($3.25). 

North  with  the  Spring,  by  Edwin  Way  Teale  ($5.95). 

The  story  of  spring  from  Florida  to  Maine. 

GIVE  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  STRENGTHEN  MARRIAGES: 
Homemade  Happiness,  by  Wayne  Dehoney  ($2.50). 

The  Art  of  Staying  Happily  Married,  by  Robert  W.  Burns  ($3.95). 
GIVE  BEAUTY  IN  COLOR,  LINE,  AND  CHILD  DOINGS: 

The  Snowy  Day,  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats.  Ages  4-6  ($3.00). 

A little  boy  plays  in  the  snow. 

Little  Bear’s  Visit,  by  Minarik,  artist  Sendak.  Ages  4-8  ($2.75). 

Little  Bear  visits  his  grandparents. 

The  Moon  Jumpers,  by  Udry,  artist  Sendak.  Ages  5-8  ($2.75). 
Children  play  in  the  moonlight. 

GIVE  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  PRAYER: 

Our  Father,  by  E.  Margaret  Clarkson.  Ages  7-9  ($2.50). 

A schoolteacher  discusses  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  her  children. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  by  Mary  Alice  Jones.  Ages  6-9  ($2.00). 

With  very  helpful  comments.  Illustrated.  New. 

The  Art  of  Personal  Prayer,  by  Lance  Webb  ($2.50). 

A wonderful  book  about  personal  prayer. 

You  may  order  any  of  these  from  your  local  bookstore  or  the  nearest 
Provident  Bookstore. 
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Some  Are  Stewai 


Mid  the  Intellectual  Climate  of  Japan 


Among  the  Und 


The  sukiyaki  dinner  was  delicious.  Eat- 
ing witli  three  high  school  English  teachers 
led  the  conversation  first  to  one  subject, 
then  another,  and  finally  to  Christianity. 

Since  Easter  was  approaching,  events 
surrounding  it  were  in  their  minds.  “I 
don't  believe  in  a resurrection.  1 don’t 
believe  in  miracles,”  said  the  bold  one. 
"Well,”  I said,  “the  greatest  miracle  of  all 
is  that  Christ  came  to  earth;  if  you  believe 
that,  you  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  with 
the  rest  of  the  miracles.” 

“Why  did  Jesus  come  to  earth?"  he  asked. 
Another  teacher  replied  quickly  between 
mouthfuls,  “To  save  you.”  He  had  attend- 
ed a missionary  school  but  is  not  a Chris- 
tian. He  knows  many  such  phrases. 

"Why  do  I have  to  be  saved?  Buddha 
says  I can  save  myself.” 

They  had  no  objections  as  I read  “if  any 
man  would  save  his  life.  . . .” 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  continued,  “but  I think 
Christ  was  insane.” 

“That,”  I said,  “is  the  choice  you  have 
to  make.  Either  he  was  God  or  he  was  in- 
sane.” 

“Someday  I want  to  believe  in  God.” 
This  is  a famous  phrase  often  used  in  such 
conversations. 

“But  the  Bible  says  ‘now  is  the  day.’  ” 


"Now?”  he  looked  almost  shocked— as  if 
the  Bible  couldn't  say  anything  about  the 
now.  His  voice  intonation  can’t  be  put  on 
paper. 

The  host  suggested  that  the  conversation 
was  getting  pretty  serious.  “Let's  take  a 
break.”— Wesley  Richard,  Japan. 


An  important  planning  session  of  the  Kamishi- 
horo  congregation.  (From  r.  to  1.)  Shimanuki 
Yooko,  kindergarten  teacher;  Rhoda  Ressler, 
missionary;  and  Nasu  Jotaru,  farmer. 


A Toba  preacher  may  feel  a call  to  go 
on  a preaching  mission  for  several  days  or 
weeks  at  great  sacrifice  to  himself  and  his 
family.  A Toba  brother  will  move  with  his 
family  to  a colony  where  there  is  a need  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  One  Toba  will 
help  another  in  a time  of  crisis. 

Many  Toba  Christians  do  not  give  pro- 
portionately of  their  small  cash  income,  but 
they  share  liberally  their  food,  clothing, 
and  other  resources  to  help  their  people. 

Problems  arise  from  the  misuse  of  funds 
by  church  treasurers.  Misunderstandings 
develop  about  how  church  collections  are 
to  be  used.  Differences  of  opinion  arise  on 
how  money  is  to  be  collected.  No  wonder 
it  is  difficult  for  many  Toba  Christians  to 
take  an  enthusiastic  attitude  toward  “mon- 
ey matters”  in  the  church. 

A Sunday  morning  service  on  April  5, 
1964,  at  Cuarta  Legua,  began  around  9:00 
a.m.  with  the  church  well  filled.  Several 
“singers”  had  walked  about  five  miles  from 
another  church  that  morning.  After  an 
hour  of  singing,  the  preacher  asked  if  any- 
body had  anything  to  put  in  the  “ofrenda” 
(offering) . He  specified  emphatically  that 
this  was  not  the  “colecta”  (collection).  This 
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ds  in  Hard  Places 


rdeveloped  Tobas 

offering  was  special  and  the  regular  Sunday 
morning  offering  would  be  taken  later. 

A young  man  came  forward  and  placed 
452  pesos  ($3.50  U.S.  money)  on  the  small 
table  in  front  of  the  church.  This  was  his 
offering  from  seven  rows  of  cotton. 

Another  brother  presented  150  pesos 
from  five  rows  of  cotton.  Others  apparent- 
ly had  made  similar  contributions  as  the 
church  had  already  collected  7,000  pesos 
($50  U.S.  money)  in  a relatively  short 
time.  After  this  simple  act  of  worship,  a 
visiting  preacher  led  a prayer  of  dedication, 
and  the  two  young  Toba  men  returned  to 
their  seats  in  the  congregation.  After  this 
simple  act  of  sharing,  we  continued  in  an 
inspirational  service  that  lasted  until 
1 :00  p.m. 

After  the  service,  I was  selling  Bibles  and 
songbooks.  Many  had  money  and  wanted 
to  buy  a Bible,  a Testament,  or  a songbook. 
The  young  man  who  had  given  the  452 
pesos  also  wanted  to  purchase  a Testament, 
but  he  didn’t  have  any  more  cash.  Brethren 
quickly  came  to  his  rescue  and  agreed  to 
take  the  needed  pesos  from  the  church 
treasury  to  buy  him  a Bible!— James  Kratz, 
Argentine  Chaco. 


With  the  Retarded  in  Paris 


What  can  one  do  for  those  lacking  nor- 
mal intelligence?  The  deeply  mentally  re- 
tarded will  be  dependent  as  long  as  they 
live.  They  become  adult  in  body  but  re- 
main child  in  thought.  All  efforts  at  “re- 
education” and  “rehabilitation,”  though 
helpful,  are  quite  ineffective  in  making 
them  responsible  persons  in  our  society. 

The  Mennonite  mission  church  near 
Paris,  has  sought  ways  and  means  of  re- 
sponding to  this  crying  need.  Christian 
love  and  action  have  borne  fruit.  The  spe- 
cialized kindergarten  continuing  to  serve 
about  a dozen  seriously  retarded  children 
paved  the  way  for  opening  a new  "center.” 
Since  September,  1961,  this  center  also 
accepts  approximately  30  mentally  handi- 
capped youth  from  15  years  of  age  and  up 
(several  are  past  30) . These  youth  work 
regular  hours  at  jobs  suited  to  their  abili- 
ties, are  paid  accordingly,  and  receive  social 
security  benefits  equal  to  those  of  laborers 
holding  regular  jobs.  Returning  to  their 
homes  each  evening,  they  are  to  that  extent 
able  to  lead  a normal  life. 

What  steps  will  be  needed  in  the  future 
for  families  no  longer  able  to  provide 
homes  for  them  will  also  need  to  be  faced. 

We  have  given  much  effort  during  this 
past  year  in  developing  the  facilities  and 
outreach  of  this  center.  Through  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  many  friends,  a new 


permanent  building  covering  almost  1,000 
square  feet  has  been  erected,  providing 
much  better  working  conditions.  New  fa- 
cilities have  partially  liberated  the  main 
mission  building  for  the  activities  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended. 

Our  short  experience  in  serving  the  men- 
tally handicapped  has  already  proved  the 
worth  of  such  an  investment  as  stewards  of 
the  Gospel.  While  "methods  of  evangelism” 
may  need  our  academic  and  practical  at- 
tention, we  look  on  this  service  not  merely 
as  a means  to  an  end  but  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Christian  love  and  compassion  in 
action  demonstrate  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
Persons  served  and  persons  looking  on  are 
influenced  in  direct  proportion  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  this  service. 

To  a far  greater  extent  than  our  public 
worship,  our  Bible  study  groups,  our  Sun- 
day school,  our  youth  activities,  our  com- 
munity children's  classes,  etc.,  this  “social” 
service  in  the  name  of  Christ  has  been  a 
vital  Christian  testimony  both  within  and 
beyond  our  local  community.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  question  the  justifiability  of  our 
regular  activities.  We  continue  to  empha- 
size a well-rounded  church  program.  But 
additional  effort  in  this  new  field  of  ac- 
tivity is,  we  believe,  fully  in  line  with  our 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  stewards  of 
the  Gospel.— Robert  Witmer,  France. 
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Part  VII  (Conclusion) 


Missions  Today 


Are  You  Communicating? 

Leading  to  a Decision 


Witnessing  is  a step  in  soul  winning.  Its 
objective  is  to  bear  testimony  to  who 
Christ  is  and  what  He  is  able  to  do. 

Witnessing  does  not  demand  acceptance 
of  Christ  or  salvation.  Christians  may  be 
good  witnesses,  but  lack  skill  or  knowledge 
on  how  to  help  a person  take  the  steps  to 
receive  Christ. 

Witnessing  is  by  its  very  nature  personal. 
One  can  tell  another  how  he  came  to  con- 
viction of  sin,  to  knowledge  of  Christ  as 
Saviour,  to  the  meaning  of  faith,  what 
Scriptures  were  meaningful,  and  what  ex- 
periences came  as  certain  steps  were  taken. 
However,  one  must  make  it  very  clear  that 
each  must  take  his  own  steps,  speak  and 
pray  in  his  own  words.  One  cannot  receive 
Christ  for  another. 

While  visiting  a home  in  Chicago  re- 
cently, both  father  and  mother  were  ready 
to  kneel  and  pray.  The  father  said  he  had 
been  away  from  Christ  for  30  years.  I sug- 
gested that  we  pray.  I would  pray  first, 
then  he  should  pray  in  his  own  words,  con- 
fessing his  sin,  telling  the  Lord  he  is  claim- 
ing Him  as  Saviour,  by  believing  in  His 
death  for  him. 

After  he  had  prayed,  I asked  if  the  Lord 
had  heard  his  prayer  and  had  answered. 
The  father  said  the  Lord  had  heard  him. 
1 asked  how  he  could  tell,  and  the  reply 
was,  “I  feel  different.” 

This  feeling  I then  explained  while  he 
was  yet  on  his  knees.  Then  I suggested 
he  thank  God  for  his  newfound  peace.  The 
mother  also  prayed  and  when  we  arose 

Note: 

Four  15-minute  filmstrips  entitled  “Effective 
Christian  Communication  Series”  available  in 
color  and  with  33j/j  rpm  records  from  Informa- 
tion Services,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Box  316,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  46515,  will 
also  aid  you  in  witnessing. 

What  Is  Communication?  introduces  the  gen- 
eral process  of  human  communication  and 
provides  direct  application  of  its  principles. 

The  Communicators  interprets  changes  that 


from  our  knees,  I recommended  family 
worship  and  church  membership. 

It  is  often  appropriate,  if  the  conversa- 
tion has  revealed  that  the  person  is  not  a 
professing  Christian,  to  ask  if  the  person 
knows  how  to  become  a child  of  God. 
Usually  this  answer  is  “no.” 

With  the  permission  of  the  person,  then, 
one  can  explain  in  quite  some  detail  how 
he  came  to  know  Christ  and  check  along 
the  way  occasionally  to  see  if  the  person  is 
following  understanding^.  Here  one  can 
use  his  favorite  salvation  Scriptures. 

After  one  has  professed  faith  and  re- 
ceived Christ,  it  is  most  helpful  to  discuss 
assurance.  How  does  he  know  God  has 
heard  and  answered  with  forgiveness?  How 
can  one  be  sure  he  has  eternal  life?  What 
Scriptures  do  we  use  and  what  do  they 
mean? 

If  the  new  believer  has  reviewed  the  way 
of  salvation  and  assurance  several  times, 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  sharing  in 
witness  should  be  emphasized.  Here  the 
person  might  ask  other  questions  on  his 
assurance  and  problems  as  a means  then  of 
opening  opportunity  for  witness. 

Older  Christians  can  ask  for  fellow  Chris- 
tians to  share  their  experience  of  finding 
Christ  and  His  leading  in  their  lives.  This 
helps  us  also  in  preparing  to  witness  to 
strangers  or  to  those  we  know  are  out  of 
fellowship  with  Christ.  Why  not  plan  this 
exchange  the  next  time  you  have  Christian 
guests? 

—Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 


take  place  in  a person  in  his  relationship  with 
God,  the  world,  and  himself. 

The  Religious  Communication  discusses  the 
basic  language  of  religious  faith  and  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  symbols. 

Tools  for  Communication  examines  available 
communication  tools  including  nonprojected 
visual  and  nonvisual  materials. 

When  ordering,  please  indicate  by  title  name 
which  filmstrip(s)  you  desire. 


A Concept  of  the  Church 

Guest  Column* 

Part  II 

Of  all  Paul’s  doctrines,  none  has  been 
more  fruitful  than  the  concept  of  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  sets  forth  the  church  as  a 
living  organism.  The  ascended  Christ  is 
the  controlling  head  of  this  organization 
called  to  do  His  work  in  the  world  as  once 
His  own  flesh  and  blood  had  done  it.  As 
the  human  body  is  a living  organism  con- 
trolled by  the  impulses  and  responses  of 
the  nervous  system  directed  by  the  mind, 
so  the  church  is  to  be  an  organism  truly 
responsive  to  the  impulses  of  the  mind  of 
Christ. 

Just  as  the  human  body  wastes  away  and 
gets  tired  in  its  duties,  so  the  church  too  is 
to  be  an  organism  sacrificially  expendable 
in  the  carrying  out  of  His  great  and  gra- 
cious purposes.  An  organism  is  not  a dead 
thing,  but  a living,  growing,  moving  some- 
thing responding  to  the  need  impulses  of 
other  living,  growing,  striving  things. 

We  are  members  of  that  church.  We  are 
its  committed  disciples,  serving  as  pastors, 
teachers,  farmers,  carpenters,  housewives, 
day  laborers,  doctors,  and  nurses.  We  are 
the  channels  through  which  Christ’s  church 
remains  a living  organism,  a living  organ- 
ism expendable  in  the  carrying  out  of 
Christ’s  great  and  gracious  purposes. 

So  Paul  is  summoning  us  today  as  he  did 
the  Christians  in  the  first  century.  "I  bid 
you  to  live  lives  worthy  of  your  high  call- 
ing, for  without  you  the  church  cannot  be 
the  living  organism  she  is  intended  to  be.” 

And  so  the  church,  barring  any  escha- 
tological consummation,  never  gets  to  the 
end  of  its  task.  As  long  as  the  world  stands, 
there  will  always  be  needs  calling  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  And  to  carry  on  its 
witness,  the  church  has  received  various 
gifts  which  express  themselves  in  different 
ministries. 

We  are  told  "God’s  gifts  vary,  but  it  is 
the  same  God  that  gives  to  each  his  gifts. 
Some  He  made  His  teachers,  some  proph- 
ets, some  preachers  of  the  Gospel.”  God 
calls  Christians  to  specific  tasks  within  the 
general  mission  of  the  church.  Such  spe- 
cific callings  often  come  through  an  acute 
awareness  to  particular  situations. 


•By  Ernest  E.  Miller.  Taken  from  a message 
prepared  to  be  given  at  the  1964  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Mission  Board  held  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.  Due  to  illness,  Bro.  Miller  was  unable  to 
present  the  talk. 
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Emission  news 


CROP  Designations  Fight  Hunger 

During  the  fall  harvest  season,  many 
farmers  in  the  Midwest  and  East  are  turn- 
ing over  produce  from  acres  designated  in 
the  spring  as  CROP  Friendship  Acres. 

A preliminary  check  made  in  the  plant- 
ing season  indicated  that  nearly  1,000 
Friendship  Acres  would  be  planted  for 
CROP.  For  Indiana,  this  total  includes 
seven  “Friendship  Farm"  projects  ranging 
from  15  to  65  acres  each  of  corn  or  soy- 
beans. A project  using  state  highway  prop- 
erty and  planting  it  to  corn  for  CROP 
boosted  the  Illinois  total  to  100  acres. 

Michigan,  also  using  highway  property, 
planted  beans  on  CROP  acres  for  the  third 
consecutive  year.  The  whole  northeast  area, 
with  two  farm  projects  totaling  87  acres  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  individ- 
ual Friendship  Acre  participants  in  Iowa, 
South  Dakota,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  and  Minne- 
sota, helped  push  the  total  up  to  1,000 
acres. 

CROP  (Christian  Rural  Overseas  Pro- 
gram) is  the  collection  agency  for  Church 
World  Service,  which  in  turn  is  the  relief 
agency  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  Relief  and  Serv- 
ice, says,  “Since  1920,  Mennonite  churches 
have  banded  together  to  do  their  relief 
work  through  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. In  recent  years,  however,  many  of 
our  members  in  communities  where  CROP 
is  active,  have  felt  community  pressure  to 
become  a part  of  the  total  community 
program. 

"Arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
with  the  CROP  organizations  to  allow  per- 
sons to  designate  contributions  given  at  the 
time  of  the  CROP  solicitation  for  other 
relief  agencies.  Mennonite  church  mem- 
bers can  designate  their  contributions  for 
use  by  MCC  by  indicating  this  on  their 
receipts.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  CROP  and  MCC  to  have  this  contri- 
bution counted  as  part  of  the  total  Relief 
and  Service  giving  for  the  member’s  par- 
ticular conference.” 

CROP  shipments  feed  many  hungry  over- 
seas. In  the  Congo,  the  Congo  Protestant 
Relief  Agency,  of  which  MCC  is  a member, 
uses  CROP  commodities  to  feed  desper- 
ately poor  Angolan  refugees  seeking  refuge 
from  persecutions  in  their  native  land. 

Pax  men  and  other  MCC  workers  work 
side  by  side  with  Church  World  Service 
personnel  in  carrying  out  agricultural  self- 
help  and  relief  projects  in  Algeria.  Supply- 
ing much-needed  protein-rich  beans  and 
other  commodities  for  Rwandan  refugees 
has  been  the  role  of  CROP  in  Burundi. 

Designations  for  MCC  from  the  National 
CROP  office  last  year  totaled  $46,661. 


Golden  Jubilee  of  Education 
in  India 

The  Mennonite  Higher  Secondary 
School,  Dhamtari,  M.P.,  India,  having  com- 
pleted its  50  years  of  distinguished  services 
in  the  field  of  education  in  1963,  is  celebrat- 
ing its  Golden  Jubilee,  Nov.  11-15. 

Inter-school  sports,  efforts  in  different 
subjects,  parents’  day,  alumni  day,  dramas, 
and  a cultural  program  will  be  highlights 
of  the  first  four  days.  The  local  Govern- 
ment Girls’  Higher  Secondary  School  and 
another  private  higher  secondary  school  as 
well  as  the  municipal  school  will  also 
participate. 

Nov.  5 was  observed  as  Church  School 
Day  when  all  Christian  teachers,  working 
in  the  church  primary,  middle,  and  high 
schools,  and  the  government  and  municipal 
schools,  assembled  in  the  Sunderganj 
Church,  Dhamtari,  for  a consecration 
service. 

Your  continued  prayers  and  interests  are 
requested  for  fruitful  witness  through  our 
India  church  schools,  serving  in  the  midst 
of  non-Christians. 

Three  Unit  Hostesses  Needed 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  three 
overseas  openings  for  unit  hostesses  that 
require  immediate  filling.  They  are  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany;  Henchir  Toumghani, 
Algeria;  and  Kaiserslautern,  Germany. 

Experience  has  shown  that  unit  hostesses 
always  play  key  roles  in  creating  a whole- 
some "home”  atmosphere  which  goes  a long 
way  toward  maintaining  good  unit  morale. 
It  is  a real  boon  to  overseas  relief  workers 
after  a day  of  demanding  work  to  return 
to  a congenial  household. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 

Bibles  for  Brazil 

Four  congregations  in 
Brazil  recently  received 
110  Bibles  for  distribu- 
tion because  some  sum- 
mer campers  took  seri- 
ously a need  presented 
by  a missionary.  After 
hearing  Glenn  Mussel- 
man  present  the  need 
for  Christian  literature 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Bible 
Memory  Club  members 
at  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  decided  to  give  $57.16  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  Bibles  for  the  four  Mennonite  church- 
es in  Brazil.  At  Sertaozinho,  Musselman’s 
church,  Bibles  will  go  to  prisoners  in  the 
county  jail  where  Christians  hold  services  twice 
a month. 

Baptists  Lead  in  Radio  Survey 

"Two  out  of  every  three  responding  in  a 
survey  of  listeners  writing  for  the  first  time 
are  non-Mennonites,”  recently  reported  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  director  and  speaker  of 
the  Mennonite  Hour. 

"The  largest  group  in  these  are  Baptists 
(24  percent),  with  Methodists  (16  percent) 


and  Lutherans  (14  percent)  next.  And  we 
have  a significant  number  of  ‘new  listeners’ 
among  Catholics,  Amish,  Quakers,  and 
Seventh-day  Adventists. 

"We  wanted  to  know  more  about  those 
writing  for  the  first  time  than  just  their 
names,”  explained  Hostetter.  “We  wanted 
to  know  if  they  were  married,  what  they 
did,  how  old  they  were,  if  they  had  chil- 
dren, where  they  went  to  church  . . . and 
on  what  station  they  heard  the  broadcast. 

"So  we  surveyed  the  new  people  on  our 
mailing  list  . . . who  had  written  us  for  the 
first  time  to  tell  us  they  listened.  A total  of 
2,935  people  were  surveyed,  who  had  writ- 
ten the  Mennonite  Hour  in  the  six-month 
period  ending  Aug.  1,  1964.  Thirty-eight 
percent  responded. 


Mennonite  Hour  Speaker  Hostetter  reviews 
survey  results. 


“These  figures  tell  only  a partial  story. 
We  expect  Mennonites  to  be  most  loyal  in 
responding.  The  true  picture  would  show 
the  non-Mennonite  group  much  larger  than 
a mail  survey  of  this  kind  would  indicate. 

“The  responses  show  our  audience  is  a 
broad  spectrum  of  affiliations,”  continued 
speaker  Hostetter.  “Almost  everyone  in  the 
U.S.  claims  some  church  affiliation,  whether 
they  attend  regularly  or  not.  Eleven  per- 
cent of  our  survey  responders  said  they  at- 
tended only  occasionally. 

“Very  few  (less  than  % percent)  said  they 
never  attended  church.  And  88  percent 
claimed  regular  attendance,  from  ‘frequent’ 
to  ‘always.’ 

"The  largest  age  group  writing  are  be- 
tween ages  21  and  25,”  continued  Hostet- 
ter. “This  is  remarkable!"  Survey  results 
showed  also  that  over  25  percent  were  be- 
tween 21  and  35  . . . and  over  55  percent 
were  in  the  bracket  16  to  50. 

“We  hope  to  register  the  Gospel  on  ma- 
turing adults,”  said  Hostetter.  “They  are 
the  responsible  members  in  society  . . . and 
will  be  in  the  church.” 

Survey  results  showed  42  percent  of  new 
listeners  writing  were  men.  “Men  don’t 
respond  as  readily  as  women,”  remarked 
Pastor  Hostetter.  “We  are  delighted  at  the 
very  high  percentage  of  men  who  replied 
to  the  questionnaire. 

“People  are  getting  harder  to  reach  with 
the  Gospel.  They  are  besieged  with  ideas 
and  pressures  from  every  direction. 

“Very,  very  few  will  search  out  a church 
and  walk  into  it  to  hear  the  Gospel.  We 
are  one  of  the  church’s  voices. 
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“We  can  go-by  radio— into  the  privacy 
of  the  living  rooms  . . . and  the  automobiles 
. . . of  millions  of  Americans.  And  the 
transistor  radio  is  making  the  Gospel  broad- 
casts available  to  listeners  around  the 
world,  even  in  the  remotest  places.” 

Mennonite  Hour  is  currently  heard  each 
week  on  120  stations  in  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
and  overseas.  Produced  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  it  is 
the  radio  arm  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


There  are  now  50  names  on  the  growing 
list  of  those  who  wish  to  see  him  on  his 
next  visit. 

Doctor  Undergoes  Appendectomy 

Dr.  Haney  Mast,  Eastern  Board  mission- 
ary doctor  who  recently  arrived  in  Orange 
Walk  to  operate  a clinic  and  render  medi- 
cal service,  underwent  an  appendectomy 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  25.  He  is  recovering  satis- 
factorily. 


New  Library  in  Mexico 

A new  church  library  in  San  Juan,  Mexi- 
co, has  been  in  operation  since  April  and  is 
filling  a real  need  for  good  reading  mate- 
rial, according  to  missionary  Rosana  Roth. 

Over  350  books  on  many  different  sub- 
jects are  available  to  all  ages.  It  is  mostly 
the  children  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
library  hours  on  Thursday  from  4:00  to 
6:00  p.m.,  but  on  Sundays  the  adults  and 
youth  too  choose  books  to  take  home  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks. 

Some  of  the  community  people  who  do 
not  attend  services  have  also  benefited  from 
the  library. 

Assists  National  Pastors 

“As  we  returned  to  Mexico  City,  after  a 
14-month  furlough,  we  felt  a renewed  urg- 
ing of  the  Spirit  to  dedicate  ourselves  again 
to  calling  these  people  to  Christ,”  reports 
missionary  Kenneth  Seitz. 

"We  thank  God  for  the  notable  spiritual 
growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  two  na- 
tional copastors,  Bernardo  Cardona  and 
Nicolas  Reyes.  Working  in  cooperation 
with  these  two  pastors,  I will  be  teaching 
Bro.  Cardona  in  homiletics  and  Biblical  in- 
terpretation, and  assisting  Bro.  Reyes  in 
the  pastoral  work  in  the  Santa  Anita  colony 
of  Mexico  City. 

“A  large  part  of  the  groundwork  in  the 
colony  of  Santa  Anita  is  home  visitation 
and  evangelism.  Bro.  Reyes  graduates  from 
the  Puebla  Bible  Institute  this  month.  He 
is  a young  man  already  very  useful  in  the 
ministry.” 

Eye  Surgeon  Returns  to  Jamama 

Dr.  Harold  Housman,  Eastern  Board 
worker  from  Shirati,  Tanganyika,  arrived 
in  Jamama  on  Sept.  12  to  perform  eye  sur- 
gery at  the  Jamama  Hospital. 

The  news  of  his  previous  successful  visit 
had  spread  far  and  wide.  People  came  from 
Mogadiscio  (267  miles  north),  Chisimaio 
(42  miles  south),  and  from  scattered  bush 
areas  in  between.  Some  walked,  others 
traveled  by  car  or  truck,  and  one  flew  via 
the  new  Somali  Airlines. 

Dr.  Housman  saw  approximately  180 
patients  in  one  week.  Some  were  helped  by 
medicine;  others  were  advised  to  go  to 
Mogadiscio  for  glasses.  Priority  was  given 
to  the  totally  blind  over  those  with  partial 
vision. 

The  local  lieutenant,  district  commis- 
sioner, deputies,  and  chiefs  of  the  town 
officially  expressed  their  thanks  to  Dr. 
Housman. 


Hilda  Causes  Widespread 
Destruction 

Lewis  Britsch,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Region  II 
director  for  Mennonite  Disaster  Service, 
investigated  the  destruction  caused  by  Hur- 
rican  Hilda  at  Larose,  La.,  on  Oct.  3. 

Hilda,  the  season’s  mightiest  tropical 
storm,  struck  Larose  a particularly  heavy 
blow  when  a tornado  bom  of  the  hurricane 
swept  through  the  fishing  community  kill- 
ing 20,  injuring  160,  and  leveling  every- 
thing in  its  path. 

Larose  is  located  55  miles  southwest  of 
New  Orleans  and  about  30  miles  from 
Allemands,  where  a Mennonite  congrega- 
tion is  located. 

On  Oct.  12,  Britsch  arranged  for  a 19- 
man  MDS  group  to  come  in  from  Brewton 
and  Atmore,  Ala.,  to  begin  cleaning  up  the 
debris.  The  following  day  19  MDS  work- 
men from  Blountstown,  Fla.,  arrived  and 
began  disaster  service.  On  Oct.  14  a 24- 
man  contingent  again  from  Atmore  was  on 
the  scene.  All  the  while  workers  from  Alle- 
mands were  busy  at  Larose. 

Red  Cross  and  civil  defense  officials  re- 
port that  approximately  150,000  residents 
evacuated  from  the  low-lying  bayou  country 
on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Red  Cross  shelters  fed 
and  housed  something  like  100,000  who  fled 
Hilda’s  fury.  Wind  and  floodwaters  teamed 
up  to  ruin  approximately  90  percent  of  a 
$115  million  sugar  cane  crop. 

President  Johnson  declared  the  region  a 
disaster  area,  making  available  $1  million 
in  federal  funds  for  disaster  aid. 


Peters  Speaks  to  India  Churches 


Frank  Peters  (r.),  P.  J.  Malagar  (center),  and 
S.  N.  Solomon  pose  for  a picture  after  a Sunday 
morning  service  at  Sunderganj. 


Visiting  India  churches  from  June  to 
September,  1964,  was  Dr.  Frank  C.  Peters, 
dean  of  Mennonite  Brethren  College,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  and  chairman  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Mennonite  Brethren. 

On  a special  teaching  and  fellowship  mis- 
sion to  the  rural  Mennonite  Brethren 
churches  of  South  India,  he  also  served  as 
devotional  leader  for  the  executive  commit- 
tee meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Christian 
Service  Fellowship  of  India. 

Upon  invitation,  he  also  visited  Men- 
nonite churches  at  Dhamtari  and  Champa. 
His  ministry,  though  short,  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  nationals  and  missionaries 
of  India. 

Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


The  Allen  Martin  Family 


Arriving  in  New  York  on  Oct.  31  for  a five- 
month  furlough  was  the  Allen  Martin  family. 
They  served  a term  of  literature  evangelism 
service  in  Brazil  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

First  going  to  Brazil  in  August,  1960,  Allen 
managed  two  of  the  four  evangelical  bookstores 
sponsored  by  the  General  Mission  Board  in 
Brazil.  He  also  serves  as  president  of  the  book- 
store committee  and  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing a book  deposit  in  a fifth  location, 
Uberlandia,  one  of  Brazil’s  major  cities  with 
a population  of  100,000. 

Originally  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Allen  is  a 
graduate  of  Goshen  College  and  has  attended 
the  Biblical  Seminary  there.  His  wife,  the 
former  Irene  Zook  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  holds  a 
B.S.  degree  in  nursing  from  Goshen  College 
School  of  Nursing. 

They  are  parents  of  two  children,  Elaine 
Ruth  and  Karl  Allen. 

With  People  in  Service 

Canon  S.  R.  Burgoyne,  principal  of 
Woodstock  School,  Landour,  India,  spoke 
to  Goshen-Elkhart,  Ind.,  area  churches  on 
Nov.  1,  2,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  head- 
continued  on  page  986) 
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Some  Can’t  Live 
with  Their  Fears 


r 


By  all  appearances  it  was  a successful  mission  venture.  In  four 
short  years,  Nevin  Bender,  originally  from  Greenwood,  Del., 
established  a 22-member  congregation  among  the  Choctaw  In- 
dians living  in  Preston,  Miss.,  for  generations.  Just  last  year,  the 
newly  established  congregation  built  a small  chapel  for  them- 
selves, costing  between  $2,500  and  $3,000.  Conservative  Mennon- 
ite  congregations  contributed  toward  building  costs  and  the 
General  Mission  Board  provided  operating  subsidy. 


But  Choctaws,  Christians  and  non-Christians,  are  living 
in  a central  part  of  that  racial  ferment  which  plagues  our 
nation.  Shortly  after  midnight,  Sept.  19,  it  happened. 
This  was  No.  23.  A nearby  Negro  church  was  No.  24. 
Explosives,  planted  in  the  floor,  did  their  best  to  dampen 
the  spirits  of  this  small  group  of  Christians. 


Nanih  Wayia  members  were  inwardly  hurt,  but  not  defeated.  They  im- 
mediately began  to  clean  up  the  mess  and  start  over  again.  Others  identi- 
fied with  the  sufferers.  One  Indian  man,  not  a member,  but  who  attends 
regularly,  said,  "They  bombed  our  church.” 


From  Louisiana,  Florida,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania— Beachy  Amish,  Conserv- 
ative Mennonites,  General  Conference 
Mennonites—they  came  to  help  rebuild  the 
walls.  The  proved,  one  more  time,  that 
they  are  their  brother’s  keeper. 


Twenty-one  days  later,  a new  chape!  replaced  the  rubble,  telling  the  world  that  love  is 
stronger  than  fear.  Rebuilding  was  a risk,  but  Bro.  Bender  and  his  members  believe  in 
risks.  "I  believe  this  incident  is  drawing  our  people  closer  together,”  remarked  Bender. 
“ I would  be  most  happy  if  all  who  have  contributed  services  could  be  present  for  a 

communion  service  sometime.” 
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PHARISAISM 

(Continued  from  page  975) 

Let  us  remember  that  Christ’s  most  ter- 
rible denunciations  and  threatened  punish- 
ments were  directed  not  to  harlots  or  mur- 
derers but  to  the  Pharisees.  The  latter  part 
of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew’s 
Gospel  is  a clear  revelation  of  Christ’s  atti- 
tude toward  Pharisaism.  But  there  is  hope, 
thanks  be  to  God,  even  for  the  Pharisee. 
If  he  will  admit  his  need  and  repent,  God 
will  save  even  him. 

We  must  deal  quickly  with  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees,  for  it  spreads  rapidly  and 
penetrates  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
heart.  May  God  give  us  discernment  these 
days  to  detect  and  uproot  any  of  these 
noxious  weeds  which  may  be  even  now 
growing  in  our  hearts! 

OUR  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  978) 

ings  can  do  much  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
those  in  attendance  whether  in  the  more 
structured  period  of  winter  Bible  school  or 
the  week-night  program. 

When  church  programs  become  obsolete 
and  no  longer  meet  a need,  we  should  not 
be  averse  to  disbanding  or  adjusting  them. 
However,  it  would  appear  for  the  present 
a need  can  be  met  through  winter  Bible 
schools.  Undoubtedly  its  full  potential  is 
not  being  realized.  Regardless  of  transi- 
tional changes  or  existing  circumstances, 
the  church  dare  not  lose  sight  of  the  need 
for  and  potential  of  some  form  of  Bible 
study  for  every  believer  in  the  congrega- 
tion. Only  those  who  "know  the  truth” 
can  be  truly  "free.” 

MISSION  NEWS 

(Continued  from  page  984) 

quarters  of  the  General  Mission  Board. 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
is  one  of  19  Protestant  mission  boards  spon- 
soring this  450-student  international  school, 
established  for  educating  children  of  mis- 
sionaries, government  officials,  and  Indian 
nationals. 

• • • 

Hershey  and  Norma  Leaman  and  sons 
Larry  Lynn  and  James  Merlin  arrived 
home  on  furlough  from  Tanganyika  on 
Oct.  10.  Their  address  is  2541  Marietta 
Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

* # # 

Irene  Snavely,  missionary  teacher  in  Hon- 
duras, arrived  in  the  States  for  furlough  on 
Sept.  27.  Her  address  is  Route  1,  Lititz,  Pa. 

• # * 

Correction:  Charles  Nafziger,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  volunteer  attending  the  Oct.  6-16 
orientation  school  at  Elkhart,  was  assigned 
as  an  orderly  at  Pioneers  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  instead  of  as  main- 
tenance worker  at  Mennonite  Hospital,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  as  reported  in  the  Oct.  27  is- 
sue of  Gospel  Herald. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Simeon  Hurst,  Tanganyika,  at  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Nov.  27-29. 

Warren  Metzler,  Jamaica,  at  Steelton, 
Pa.,  Dec.  13. 

A Rural  Life  Conference  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Rural  Life  Association  was 
held  at  Goshen  College,  Nov.  10. 

Uriah  and  Carrie  Miller  of  the  Tedrow 
congregation,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  celebrated 
their  54th  wedding  anniversary,  Oct.  27. 

Ida  Kniss,  of  the  Freeport,  111.,  congre- 
gation, celebrated  her  90th  birthday,  Oct. 
21. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Matta- 
wana,  Pa.;  one  at  Evanston,  111.;  three  at 
Poole,  Ont.;  two  at  Forks,  Middlebury, 
Ind.;  ten  at  Roanoke,  Eureka,  111.;  two  at 
Grace  Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  nine  at 
Zion,  Birdsboro,  Pa.;  one  by  baptism  and 
one  by  confession  at  Wayside  Chapel. 
Pedro,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Carson  Moyer  from 
Box  66,  Somanya,  Ghana,  to  Box  341, 
Accra,  Ghana. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Mennonite  Social  Workers  met  in 
Chicago  recently.  Planning  for  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  spring  of  1965,  they 
developed  some  recommendations  for  the 
membership  to  consider.  In  addition,  they 
made  preliminary  plans  for  a two  or  three 
session  program  focusing  on  one  or  all  of 
three  fields  of  professional  social  work 
practice:  services  for  children,  geriatric 
services,  and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

John  I.  Smucker,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  at  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  beginning  Nov.  22.  Fred  Augs- 
burger,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  Pleasant 
View,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  Nov.  8-15. 
Warren  Good,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  at  Willow 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  14-22.  William 
R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Bethel, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Nov.  15-22.  Glen  Sell, 
Columbia,  Pa.,  at  Bossier’s,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  15-29. 

Jesse  Neuenschwander,  Lititz,  Pa.,  at 
Metzler’s,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Nov.  14-22.  Harlan 
Hoover,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  at  Old  Road, 
Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  5-13.  Olen  E.  Nofziger, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  at  12th  and  Windsor 
Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  Nov.  15-22.  Joe  Esh, 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  Nov. 
22-29. 

Alvin  Martin,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  at  Cone- 
stoga, Morgantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  21-29.  Joe 
Esh,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  at  Cedar  Street,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Nov.  8-15.  James  Shank, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Meadville,  Gap,  Pa.,  Nov. 
15-25.  Lloyd  Hartzler,  Broadway,  Va.,  at 
Manchester,  Pa.,  Nov.  15-22.  Andrew 
Jantzi,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  at  Sonnenberg,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Nov.  15-26. 


Calendar 

Christian  School  Institute,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13.  14. 
Indiana-Michigan  Winter  Ministers'  meeting,  Bon- 
neyville  Mennonite  Chapel,  Route  2,  Bristol,  Ind., 
Dec.  1,  2. 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

Allegheny,  Belleville  district;  Maple  Grove,  Nov. 
6,  7 

Ohio-Eastern,  Lancaster  area,  Neffsville,  Nov. 
9,  10 

Allegheny,  Johnstown  district;  place  undecided, 
Nov.  13,  14 

Alberta-Saskatchewan,  Guernsey,  Nov.  23-27 
South  Pacific,  place  undecided,  Feb.  20-22 
Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  8. 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  4 to 
Feb.  12 

Ministers’  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  18-22 
Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23.  24. 

Mennonite  Mission  Board  of  Ontario  annual  meet- 
ing, May  15,  16. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  971) 

when  one  has  been  touched  with  the 
divine  but  does  not  submit  to  it.” 

On  the  other  hand,  I sensed  what  a 
glorious  thing  it  is  when  one  person  is 
touched  with  the  divine  and  submits  to 
it.  Something  happens  to  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  such  a person. 
Love  grows  as  it  spreads.  It  is  catching. 

There  is  an  approach,  even  in  holy 
things,  which  sees  heresy  more  easily 
than  holiness,  which  says  what  things 
do  not  mean  more  easily  than  what  they 
do  mean,  and  which  finds  a secret  love 
to  pounce  upon  error  with  little  love  to 
proclaim  the  truth. 

If  there  is  to  be  wholeness  in  our  con- 
gregations, then  each  of  us  must  seek 
wholeness  (holiness)  in  our  individual 
lives.  If  there  is  to  be  a spirit  of  love 
and  concern,  then  this  love  and  concern 
begins  with  us  as  individuals.  And  I 
think  I was  taught  afresh  in  this  congre- 
gation what  it  means  when  a leader  of 
God’s  people  has  responded  to  the  di- 
vine in  a life  of  personal  holiness  and 
love  for  others.  I believe  it  caught  on 
and  I sensed  the  same  spirit  of  striving 
for  holiness  and  love  in  his  people.— D. 

« 

The  plea  today  is  for  “realism.”  But,  af- 
ter all,  that  is  no  reason  for  finding  all  our 
illustrations  on  the  rubbish  heap  of  life’s 
more  crass  humanity.  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  take  a picture  of  the  harbor  when 
the  tide  is  out. 

Louis  H.  Evans  in  Youth  Seeks  a Master  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.) 
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Importance  of  Missionary  Training 

By  Mrs.  Lester  Mann 


This  subject  seems  to  infer  that  mission- 
ary training  is  important.  How  important 
is  it  to  you?  Would  the  younger  say,  “It 
really  doesn’t  matter  much”?  And  some 
older  ones  say,  "It  is  very  important”?  I 
can  almost  hear  some  older  folks  say,  "It 
wasn’t  so  important  to  me  when  I was 
young  as  it  is  now.”  Or,  "I  wish  it  had 
seemed  more  important  to  me  years  ago.” 

Missionary!  Who  is  a missionary?  What 
do  they  look  like?  How  do  they  act?  When 
is  one  a missionary  and  when  isn’t  one  a 
missionary?  Who  wants  to  be  one?  Who 
would  like  to  be  one? 

What  do  God,  His  Word,  and  the  church 
say  about  training?  How  do  persons  who 
have  had  more  valuable  experiences  than 
I feel?  What  have  we  learned  too  late?  The 
word  “missionary”  or  "training”  is  not 
found  in  the  Bible  (except  in  Proverbs— 
to  train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should 
go) . The  New  Testament  seems  to  suppose 
without  argument  that  “training”  is  a part 
of  the  Christian’s  life.  Instead  of  "mission- 
ary” the  word  “witness”  is  used. 

Jesus  said  to  His  followers:  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel.”  And 
later,  "after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you:  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me.”  Paul  said,  "How  shall  they  preach, 
except  they  be  sent?”  If  these  messages  were 
quoted  by  the  church  to  call  you  to  “get 
busy”  and  set  you  in  a place  of  responsi- 
bility as  a missionary,  would  you  feel  quali- 
fied or  ready? 

Or  would  you  be  ready  because  of  zeal 
or  willingness  rather  than  Holy  Spirit  wis- 
dom and  power?  To  illustrate,  let  me  ask 
another  question.  Suppose  you  go  home 
tomorrow  and  at  a public  meeting  the 
mayor  of  your  town  announces  that  since 
you  are  such  a fine  citizen,  friendly,  kind, 
cooperative,  you  are  appointed  to  be  the 
town’s  doctor!  What  an  opportunity!  What 
an  honor  and  privilege!  Or  would  you  be 
positively  embarrassed— and  rightly  so  be- 
cause you  lack  the  proper  training?  If  train- 
ing is  that  important  for  the  care  of  our 
physical  bodies,  is  it  not  also  more  impor- 
tant for  our  spiritual  needs? 

How  thankful  we  should  be  for  oppor- 
tunities made  for  our  training  to  be  wit- 
nesses! Too  many  of  us  did  not  avail  our- 
selves of  proper  or  sufficient  training  in  our 
younger  years.  As  adults  we  are  willing  to 
serve  in  whatever  way  we  can,  and  we  do, 
by  God’s  help,  the  best  we  know;  but  often 
the  Lord’s  work  suffers— because  of  our  lack 
of  training. 

An  example  is  how  I felt  last  week  with 
ten  third-graders  to  teach  in  Bible  school. 
If  only  I had  had  more  training  to  teach 
when  younger.  Or  in  the  matter  of  pre- 


paring and  giving  this  speech— more  train- 
ing needed! 

Let  us  look  at  the  example  of  Jesus  and 
Paul.  Certainly  Jesus  had  good  training  in 
religious  matters  as  a child.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  He  took  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
His  abilities  by  discussing  with  the  doctors 
of  the  law  such  subjects  of  mutual  interest 
as  were  a part  of  His  Father’s  business. 

What  kind  of  results  would  Paul’s  life  have 
had  had  he  not  been  trained  as  a youth- 
trained,  disciplined  to  think  and  express 
himself  in  religious  matters  by  his  parents 
and  in  school?  True,  he  had  as  an  adult 
intended  usefulness  in  another  direction, 
but  he  had  this  foundation  of  training  so 
that,  when  he  allowed  God  to  change  his 
heart,  he  was  used  very  remarkably  to  wit- 
ness in  all  kinds  of  circumstances,  to  all 
types  of  people.  What  an  advantage  that 
background  was!  He  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  teachers  of  his  day.  He  knew 
Old  Testament  history,  geography,  lan- 
guages, principles,  and  laws.  Why  should 
we  do  any  less  for  our  children  today? 

Are  you  training  your  children  to  be  wit- 
nesses for  Jesus  and  to  have  joyous  interest 
in  missionaries  and  their  work? 

In  these  years  when  they  learn  so  easily, 
are  they  catching  all  the  Bible  facts  and 
principles  they  are  capable  of?  Your  enthu- 
siasm is  catching,  whether  in  conversation 
or  in  direct  teaching.  Your  children  may 
learn  much  by  the  papers  our  church  pro- 
vides for  their  interest. 

Many  books  are  written  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  labors  of  fellow  Christians. 
Parents  and  children,  your  home  life  can 
also  be  an  account,  a book  if  you  please,  to 
be  read  by  your  neighbors  and  God— wit- 
nessing to  God's  great  love  just  as  these 
printed  stories.  The  story  of  John  and 
Betty  Stam  impressed  me  recently.  They 
were  trained  in  their  separate  homes  and 
in  school,  went  to  China,  and  in  a few  short 
years  told  so  much  by  their  lives.  Are  you 
listening  to  God’s  call  to  you  to  prepare? 
Or  do  you  choose  to  do  just  the  best  you 
can  without  definite  preparation  as  many 
of  us  older  folks  are  doing— sort  of  handi- 
capped, you  know? 

True,  there  are  entirely  different  situa- 
tions to  cope  with  in  our  day  than  in  Paul’s 
—many  more  mission  organizations,  denomi- 
nations, types  of  schools.  Also  many  govern- 
ments now  require  that  one  have  profes- 
sional skill  other  than  that  of  evangelist  or 
missionary  before  they  will  grant  a visa,  so 
that  one  will  be  capable  of  supporting  him- 
self and  capable  of  contributing  help  to 
their  people.  The  booklet.  As  You  Go, 
speaks  to  us  on  this  point. 


But  any  amount  of  good  Bible  teaching 
acquired  as  children  will  not  come  amiss  for 
later  years.  Our  church  and  others  do  offer 
Bible  courses;  there  still  are  some  winter 
Bible  schools,  and  our  colleges  do  offer 
courses  that  train  one  to  be  more  effective 
as  a missionary.  I surely  do  appreciate  the 
courses  that  I was  able  to  take  under  such 
men  of  God  as  Milo  Kauffman,  Paul  Erb, 
and  Allen  Erb.  These  helped  me  to  be 
more  methodical  in  my  study  and  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  what  I do  read. 

We  may  also  obtain  professional  skill 
through  our  church  schools.  These  have 
helped  me  to  want  to  continue  learning  as 
long  as  I should  serve.  I am  thankful  also 
to  have  lived  for  a time  where  I could  learn 
to  know  in  a more  personal  way  those  who 
are  laboring  around  the  world.  It  gives  one 
a greater  sense  of  being  "labourers  together 
with  God”— just  as  Paul  felt  with  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

But  do  we  take  the  opportunities  we  do 
have?  How  astonished  I am  when  faithful 
missionaries  travel  many  miles  to  give  of 
themselves  to  make  contacts  in  our  district 
and  then  some  believers,  yes,  even  adults 
with  Mennonite  heritage,  do  not  even  at- 
tend the  service!  How  pathetic!  These 
dear  people  do  not  travel  around  just  to 
learn  of  our  local  work;  they  would  inform 
us  and  help  us  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
other  areas  of  God’s  great  vineyard. 

This  is  a part  of  my  third  division.  We 
have  thought  of  home  training  and  formal 
school  training.  There  is  also  another  type, 
namely,  “in-service  training.”  I borrow  this 
term  from  hospital  life  where  this  type  of 
training  is  used  constantly.  There  must  be 
refresher  classes,  small  workshops,  where 
instruction  is  given  in  new  methods  and 
use  of  old  and  new  equipment.  So,  too,  in 
the  church  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  every 
opportunity  possible  to  be  more  skilled  in 
giving  God’s  Word  and  in  Christian  living 
in  our  home  areas  while  we  are  serving. 

Training  courses,  such  as  “We  Enter 
Japan,”  "God  Leads  Us  to  Enter,”  and 
“Leadership  Training,”  can  point  up  our 
weak  spots  and  show  us  ways  of  handling 
situations  in  a more  efficient  manner.  We 
can  improve  our  methods  in  working  as 
teams  rather  than  individuals  looking  for  a 
pat  on  our  back  when  about  all  we  seem  to 
know  are  Bible  facts.  We  can  become  more 
grounded  in  what  we  believe  and  why— and 
take  no  back  seat  about  it.  Others  will  not 
always  agree,  but  God’s  Word  will  be  more 
respected. 

We  cannot  get  enough  "in-service  train- 
ing” with  only  a sermon  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, good  as  that  may  be.  Do  you  love  to 
be  a good  pupil  and  learn  new  skills?  If 
we  cease  to  learn,  we  also  cease  to  be  good 
teachers.  Schoolteachers  and  doctors  must 
continually  read  and  attend  conventions  or 
conferences.  Perhaps  one  reason  we  may  be 
careless  in  training  is  that  we  are  too  pros- 
perous in  making  a living.  This  earthly 
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living  has  too  many  appeals  and  we  want  to 
“live  it  up,”  as  our  neighbors  do.  May  God 
speak  to  our  hearts  and  may  we  respond 
willingly  to  the  opportunities  He  gives  us 
to  train  to  be  His  witnesses. 


The  One  Source  of  Rest 

By  Herman  Hoekstra 

Advertising  from  the  state  of  Florida 
urges  us  to  “Come  on  down,  relax  and  rest.” 
No  doubt  such  a vacation  would  afford 
certain  temporal  benefits.  But  the  one  who 
visits  the  sunny  state  of  Florida  soon  has  to 
return  to  our  ulcer-producing  culture  and 
the  hard  realities  of  life.  His  vacation 
could  not  provide  permanent  cessation  of 
inner  tensions,  strife,  and  weariness.  Real 
rest  which  meets  man’s  basic  needs  is  avail- 
able and  comes  only  from  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  He  says,  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give 
you  rest”  (Matt.  11:28). 

This  rest  is  free.  One  would  think  that 
all  men  would  want  it.  But  the  strangest 
thing  of  all  is  that  even  church  members 
will  either  reject  this  invitation  or  ignore 
it  during  much  of  the  summer.  They,  too, 
will  try  to  find  rest  outside  of  Christ.  The 
empty  pews  in  many  churches  will  tell  a sad 
story.  They  will  say,  "Men  think  that  they 
know  more  than  Christ.  They  think  they 
can  get  along  without  Him  very  well." 

Now  it  is  true  that  one  can  get  away  from 
certain  aspects  of  life  in  Florida  or  some 
other  vacation  spot.  But  man  cannot  escape 
from  himself.  His  real  problem  is  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  his  soul.  This  the  world  can- 
not do.  There  is  no  true  satisfaction  or  rest 
apart  from  Christ.  For  to  be  concerned 
only  with  the  body  and  temporal  things  is 
a denial  of  the  basic  truth  of  Christianity 
that  the  soul  is  more  important  than  the 
body.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Lord’s  words  to 
seek  “first  . . . [his]  kingdom  . . . and  his 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  [physical 
and  temporal]  shall  be  added  unto  you” 
(Matt.  6:33). 

Empty  pews,  therefore,  are  signs  of  un- 
belief. Now  that  is  a strong  statement,  but 
not  too  strong.  Christ  says,  “I  will  give  you 
rest.”  Man,  by  his  actions,  says,  "I  don’t 
believe  it.  I will  find  rest  elsewhere."  Isn’t 
that  unbelief?  It  is  to  deny  what  Christ 
affirms.  For  to  try  to  exist  apart  from  Him 
is  as  foolish  as  if  one’s  hand  would  want  to 
live  apart  from  the  body.  We  know  that 
such  is  impossible.  The  hand  must  remain 
part  of  the  body  to  live.  It  must  receive 
directions  from  the  head  to  be  useful. 

The  same  is  true  of  each  member  of  the 
church.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  true 
church  is  one  body  with  many  members. 
Christ  is  its  Head.  He  is  the  source  of  its 
life.  It  is  as  impossible  for  a true  member 
of  the  church  to  live  apart  from  Christ  as 


it  would  be  for  one  of  our  hands  to  remain 
healthy  apart  from  our  bodies.  Death  comes 
quickly  to  such  a hand.  Its  only  hope  is  in 
union  with  the  whole  body.  It  does  not 
have  life  in  itself.  Neither  does  a Christian 
have  life  in  himself.  Christ  is  his  life. 
Hence,  any  attempt  to  live  apart  from 
Christ  is  an  act  of  unbelief,  a denial  of  the 
faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 

One  might  argue  that  a man  can  find 
God  in  nature.  Yes,  that  is  true.  All  of 
nature  is  evidence  of  a wonderful  Creator. 
But  as  great  and  wonderful  as  the  testi- 
mony of  nature  is,  it  is  not  enough.  For 
nature  does  not  tell  man  of  a Redeemer.  It 
does  not  come  with  a message  which  meets 
man’s  basic  needs.  It  does  not  warn  him  of 
his  errors  nor  speak  words  of  comfort  to 
his  needy  soul.  It  never  leads  to  life.  Jesus 
alone  is  “the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life” 
(John  14:6) . One  must  abide  in  Him  as  the 
branch  lives  in  the  vine.  He  said,  “If  a man 
abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a branch, 
and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and 
cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are 
burned”  (John  15:6). 

Of  course,  church  attendance  does  not  in 
itself  assure  one  of  the  joys  and  peace  of 
salvation.  Jesus  saves!  But  how  many  really 
abide  in  Jesus  when  they  take  a vacation 
or  spend  a summer  that  does  not  include 
regular  church  attendance?  Such  action  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  practice  of  all  of 
the  saints  and  Jesus  Himself.  We  read  that 
the  psalmist  and  other  Old  Testament  be- 
lievers mourned  when  they  could  not  go  up 
to  God’s  house.  Jesus  had  the  custom  of 
attending  the  “synagogue  on  the  sabbath 
day"  (Luke  4:16). 

Of  the  members  of  the  early  church  we 
read,  "They  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers"  (Acts 
2:42) . One  who  finds  it  easy  to  be  absent 
from  a church  where  Christ  is  proclaimed, 
theiefore,  should  seriously  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  in  Christ  or  whether  he  is 
a branch  ready  for  the  fire. 

One  might  further  argue  that  the  Bible 
teaches  that  God  rested.  That  is  true.  We 
read,  “And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  works"  (Heb.  4:4) . But  this 
does  not  mean  that  He  withdrew  from  His 
creation  to  rest.  (God  does  not  depart  from 
man.  Man  departs  from  God.)  He  stopped 
creating;  but  He  continued  working.  Jesus 
said,  “My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work”  (John  5:17).  If  He  stopped  work- 
ing, all  would  be  chaos.  Nothing  would 
be  certain.  Because  He  is  faithful,  every 
promise  of  His  Word  will  be  fulfilled. 
Hence  a believer  can  be  certain  that  there 
remaineth  "a  sabbath  rest  for  the  people 
of  God”  (Heb.  4:9). 

The  danger,  you  see,  is  all  from  man’s 
side.  Man  thinks  that  he  can  do  without 
God.  Presently  all  men  enjoy  God’s  favor. 
They  share  in  many  natural  blessings.  But 
such  favor  shall  not  last  forever.  There  is  a 


time  coming  when  Jesus  will  tell  all  who 
ignore  Him  or  try  to  live  without  Him  to 
depart.  We  read  that  He  will  say,  “Depart 
from  me,  you  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels" 
(Matt.  25:41). 

Today  He  says,  “Come  unto  me  . . . and 
I will  give  you  rest.”  This  is  His  gracious 
invitation.  One  must  not  ignore  it  or  think 
lightly  of  it.  Man  must  take  Christ  serious- 
ly. He  will  not  take  second  place  in  any- 
one’s life.  He  desires  to  be  first.  For  He 
also  said,  “He  who  does  not  take  his  cross 
and  follow  me  is  not  worthy  of  me”  (Matt. 
10:38) . It  is  a matter  of  belief  or  unbelief. 
He  alone  gives  rest.  “Let  us  . . . therefore 
[give  diligence]  to  enter  into  that  rest” 
(Heb.  4:11).  Does  a man  dare  to  trifle 
with  God? 


Brainwashing 

By  James  E.  Adams 

Brainwashing  seeks  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  men  truths  they  most  surely  be- 
lieve, while  at  the  same  time  propaganda 
and  lies  din  a new  set  of  beliefs  into  their 
consciousness.  This  is  the  communistic 
method. 

A team  of  Harvard  University  psychia- 
trists tried  a different  brainwashing  tech- 
nique. They  placed  each  of  a number  of 
volunteers  on  his  back  in  an  inactivated 
iron  lung  in  a semidarkened  room.  The 
subject  could  not  see  any  part  of  his  body. 
His  vision  was  limited  to  a small  section  of 
the  ceiling.  An  attendant  sat  silently  be- 
hind him,  out  of  sight,  to  feed  him  and  at- 
tend to  his  needs.  No  persuasion  in  any 
form  was  used:  the  idea  was  to  see  if  the 
subject’s  will  and  resistance  could  be  bro- 
ken through  feeling  alone. 

Isolation  and  deprivation  of  the  usual 
wide  variety  of  sensations  experienced 
through  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  brought 
all  but  five  out  of  seventeen  volunteers  to 
a state  of  panic  in  less  than  the  thirty-six 
hours  the  experiment  was  to  run.  Men 
imagined  that  they  were  alone  because  they 
could  not  see.  The  dimness,  the  silence 
became  so  oppressive  they  begged  to  be 
freed. 

This  brainwashing  technique  is  not  new 
to  Satan.  He  has  been  using  it  for  thou- 
sands of  years  to  make  even  the  best  of 
God’s  people  feel  alone  and  discouraged 
at  times. 

The  prophet  Elijah  felt  that  way.  But  he 
went  to  Mount  Horeb  where  he  heard  the 
still,  small  voice  of  God.  There  he  learned 
he  was  not  alone  (“I  have  . . . seven  thou- 
sand . . . which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal” 
—I  Kings  19:18),  and  encouraged,  he  re- 
turned to  his  ministry. 

The  psalmist  was  greatly  depressed.  He 
cried,  “No  man  cared  for  my  soul”  ( Psalm 
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142:4) . But  he  knew  the  way  out,  for  he 
continued,  “I  cried  unto  thee,  O Lord.  . . . 
For  thou  shalt  deal  bountifully  with  me" 
(verses  5,  7) . In  both  of  these  incidents 
Satan’s  brainwashing  technique  was  only 
partly  successful:  the  men  did  not  give  up 
entirely. 

Now  Satan  still  tries  to  bring  people  into 
a state  of  discouragement.  Isolation  from 
prayer,  the  Scriptures,  or  the  church  plays 
right  into  his  hands.  Working  conditions, 
moving  to  another  town,  and  going  away 
to  college  may  temporarily  isolate  people 
from  church  or  from  the  type  of  services 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  And  it  is 
difficult  at  times  to  be  without  the  fellow- 
ship of  intimate  Christian  friends.  But 
every  church  service  missed  makes  it  easier 
to  stay  away.  And  there  are  many  so-called 
reasons  for  not  starting  back  to  church 
again! 

The  spirit  of  this  age  tends  to  make  many 
things  appear  so  interesting  that  Bible  study 
and  prayer  can  be  well-nigh  crowded  out. 
Satan’s  brainwashing  technique  of  isolation 
is  a subtle,  insidious  sort  of  thing  which 
may  infiltrate  our  lives  and  sap  our  devo- 
tions almost  before  we  are  aware  of  it. 

The  five  men  who  did  not  succumb  to 
brainwashing  had  an  even  temperament,  a 
calm  courage  which  refused  to  bow  before 
the  unnatural  isolation.  “If  our  heart  con- 
demn us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  to- 
ward God"  (I  John  3:21) , and  there  is  no 
isolation.  For  Jesus  said,  "Lo,  I am  with  you 
alway”  (Matt.  28:20) . Faith  stands  upon 
His  promise,  and  talking  to  Him  in  prayer 
we  have  the  calm  assurance  that  He  is  near. 

These  days  demand  of  us  faithfulness  in 
prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  church 
attendance.  Against  such  Satan  has  no 
power. 

Does  Your  House  Tell? 

By  Aldine  Wyse 

Come  on  in— but  please  excuse  my  house! 

I just  haven’t  found  time  to  straighten  it 
up  yet  today. 

Are  these  your  remarks  when  a caller 
knocks  on  your  door?  I must  admit  they 
were  mine— until  a friend  taught  me  a 
valuable  lesson.  It  was  a few  years  ago 
when  my  family  was  younger.  An  out-of- 
state  friend  dropped  in  unexpectedly.  Like 
many  times  my  house  wasn’t  the  way  I 
thought  it  should  be.  So  I began  making 
excuses  for  not  having  all  the  toys,  books 
and  etc.  in  place. 

After  I had  finished  she  began,  “May  I 
tell  you  how  I feel?  I enjoy  visiting  in 
homes  that  look  like  they’re  being  lived  in. 
If  your  house  is  in  tip-top  order  and  there 
are  small  children  around,  it  tells  me  you 
do  not  spend  enough  time  with  them.” 
Needless  to  say  I enjoyed  her  visit  and 
was  very  much  at  ease.  Since  then  I have 
given  her  remark  much  thought. 


How  quickly  our  children  are  grown  and 
gone  and  we  wonder  where  the  time  has 
gone! 

One  of  my  children  asked  me  one  day, 
“Why  is  Grandma’s  house  always  so  nice 
and  clean,  and  never  messy?”  I was  quick 
to  remark  that  Grandmother’s  children  are 
all  grown  and  have  homes  of  their  own. 
Grandmother’s  house  stays  clean  because 
there  are  no  children  there  to  clutter  it. 
But  I also  said  Grandmother  gets  lonely  at 
times  and  is  glad  to  have  you  come  over 
and  visit  her. 

Yes,  when  the  children  are  small  your 
house  will  tell  on  you.  Is  it  as  neat  as  the 
neighbors’  whose  children  are  grown  and 
off  to  college  or  have  other  jobs?  That 
mother’s  chances  of  reading  and  doing 
things  with  her  children  are  over.  But  how 
about  you  whose  family  is  younger?  Are 
there  smudges  on  the  windows,  toys  on  the 
floor?  Are  there  books  handy,  perhaps  be- 
side the  rocker?  Is  there  a cobweb  dangling 
from  the  ceiling  waiting  for  you  to  brush 
down? 

If  not,  I’m  afraid  you’re  letting  time  slip 
by  without  tucking  some  precious  mem- 
ories into  it,  for  you  to  ponder  and  medi- 
tate on  as  a grandmother.  Thoughts  and 
memories  that  would  bring  a smile  on 
your  lips  and  a tear  in  your  eyes  as  you 
think  back  to  those  wonderful  times.  May- 
be it  was  a walk  to  the  woods  or  field.  A 
picnic  in  the  backyard.  Sharing  Bible 
stories  and  quizzes.  In  winter  a snowman 
in  the  backyard. 

A child  is  never  too  old  to  be  tucked 
into  bed  by  Mother  or  Father  as  long  as 
he  wants  to  be.  This  is  a wonderful  time 
to  talk  over  the  day’s  joys  and  sorrows! 

Now  I don’t  believe  God  meant  for  busy 
mothers  to  be  careless  housekeepers.  Teach- 
ing children  to  work  is  one  of  God’s  com- 
mands. So  often  I would  much  rather  do 
the  job  myself  than  teach  the  children 
how!  But  this  is  a mistake. 

Work  can  be  made  enjoyable  and  even 
fun.  If  children  are  made  responsible  for 
certain  tasks,  they  feel  like  one  of  the  fam- 
ily. Also  they  get  the  feeling  that  they 
are  needed. 

“Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should 
go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it”  (Prov.  22:6). 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


A Relevant  Salvation,  by  Reginald  E.  O. 
White;  Eerdmans;  1963;  132  pp.;  $2.25. 

This  unusual  book  is  divided  into  two 
main  sections:  “The  Modern  Malaise”  and 
“A  Relevant  Salvation.”  The  first  section 
presents  very  graphically  nine  characteris- 


tics of  our  contemporary  society  — root- 
lessness, aimlessness,  lostness,  loneliness, 
faithlessness,  lasciviousness,  disintegration, 
humanism,  and  transience.  The  last  six 
chapters  speak  to  the  point  of  how  the 
Christian  religion  can  minister  to  our  con- 
temporary society:  Religion  as  Liberation, 
Religion  as  Discovery,  Religion  as  Interpre- 
tation, Religion  as  Enrichment,  Religion  as 
Accumulated  Experience,  and  finally,  Re- 
ligion as  Moral  Inspiration. 

With  only  an  exception  or  two,  each 
chapter  begins  with  a brief  Scriptural  por- 
tion which  overarches  the  chapter.  The 
book  is  heavily  committed  to  the  message 
of  God’s  Word  as  interpreted  by  evangelical 
Christianity.  Personally,  I find  no  fault  in 
this  book;  it  has  been  an  experience  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  refreshment  to  read 
it.  I want  to  list  a number  of  the  virtues 
of  the  book  as  I see  them: 

1.  The  book  abounds  in  quotations  from 
a wide  range  of  authors;  these  are  not  just 
material  from  outside  sources,  but  brief, 
condensed,  well-selected  lines  that  stand  out 
in  the  reader’s  mind— the  kind  of  thing  that 
he  will  want  to  underline  and  quote  (an 
excellent  source  of  good  quotes). 

2.  The  chapter  titles  and  the  argument  of 
each  chapter  reveal  a keen,  contemporary 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  author  on  the 
problems,  the  struggles,  the  despair  of 
modern  man  apart  from  God;  equally  con- 
vincing is  his  commitment  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  built  on  the  Bible  and  the  re- 
deeming Son  of  God  can  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  man. 

3.  White  portrays  quite  unconsciously  a 
dynamic  faith  in  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a reverent  regard  for 
the  Word  of  God;  in  other  words,  the  read- 
er is  sure  that  White  is  a practicing  minis- 
ter of  a relevant  salvation  in  today’s  world. 

I am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this 
book;  I recommend  it  without  reservation. 
Every  minister  and  Christian  worker  should 
read  it.  It  should  be  in  our  church  li- 
braries.—J.  Mark  Stauffer. 

In  Sorrow’s  Lone  Hour,  by  Clement  H. 
Pugsley;  Abingdon  Press;  1964;  93  pp.; 
$1.75. 

A Scripture,  a meditation,  a Scripture 
again,  a prayer  and  a thought  for  the  night. 
This  outline  forms  the  pattern  for  each  of 
14  days  of  meditation.  This  little  book  writ- 
ten for  the  bereaved  is  one  of  the  finest 
helps  this  reader  has  ever  read.  Divided 
into  two  sections,  Responding  to  Grief  and 
The  Foundation  of  Hope,  it  presents  the 
path  the  author  himself  traveled  through 
tragedy  to  triumphant  trust  in  God.  An 
excellent  book  to  give  to  those  bereaved. 
Combining  Scripture,  poetry,  meditation, 
and  prayer,  here  is  not  mere  sentiment  but 
sound  spiritual  strength  and  solace  for  the 
sorrowing.— John  M.  Drescher. 
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The  final  joy  is  not  how  fascinating  God 
is,  but  how  fascinating  we  are  to  Him.  He 
is  worried  about  us,  touched  by  our  prob- 
lems, tender  to  our  every  need.  This  is 
something  that  is  too  good  to  be  true  and 
it  stops  the  Book  of  Psalms.  No  man  is  lost 
in  the  huge  shuffle  of  heavenly  bodies.  Each 
of  us  is  somehow  wrapped  around  God’s 
little  finger:  “The  Lord  sets  the  prisoners 
free;  the  Lord  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 
The  Lord  lifts  up  those  that  are  bowed 
down.  . . . Praise  the  Lord!" 

David  A.  Redding  in  Psalms  of  David,  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co. 


Births 

“Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:$) 


Bender,  Merlin  and  Erma  (Wagler),  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Bradley 
David,  Aug.  28,  1964. 

Benner,  Millard  A.  and  Lura  (Bender), 
Greenwood,  Del.,  seventh  child,  sixth  daughter, 
Phyllis  Kaye,  Sept.  12,  1964. 

Dettweiler,  Clarke  and  Katherine  (Kuhn), 
Preston,  Ont.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Ronald 
Clarke,  July  23,  1964. 

Dietzel,  Donald  and  Sharon  (Stalter),  Elkton, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Mischelle  Renee,  Sept.  4,  1964. 

Gable,  Donald  and  Mable  (Miller),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  son,  Robert  Duane,  Oct. 
17,  1964. 

Gingerich,  Eldon  and  Judith  (Miller),  River- 
side, Iowa,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Craig  Lamont, 
Oct.  12,  1964. 

Hess,  Paul  L.  and  Elsie  (Thomas),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Dale  Eugene,  Oct.  20,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Kenneth  and  Jeanette  (Shumaker), 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  second  son,  Denis  Lee, 
born  Aug.  29;  received  for  adoption,  Sept.  21, 
1964. 

Martin,  Kenneth  G.  and  Mary  Jane  (Landis), 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  fourth  living  child,  first  son, 
Kenneth  Gene,  Oct.  18,  1964. 

Martin,  Richard  and  June,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Nancie  Lou, 
Oct.  10,  1964. 

Miller,  Christ  and  Louise  (Bechtel),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Barbara 
Ruth,  Oct.  13,  1964. 

Miller,  Donovan  and  Barbara  (Stoltzfus), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  J.  Vaughn,  Oct. 
26,  1964. 

Nofziger,  William  D.  and  Lois  (Histand), 
Smithsburg,  Md.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Susan  Histand,  Oct.  5,  1964. 

Ovando,  Victor  and  Mercedes,  Chicago,  111., 
sixth  child,  second  son,  Timothy,  Oct.  23,  1964. 

Schrock,  James  A.  and  Suzanne  (Nafziger), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter. 
Dawn  Marie,  Oct.  11,  1964. 

Shrock,  Noah  and  Dorothy  (Hostetler),  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Michael 
Ray,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Smithson,  Thomas  and  Aletha  (Doolin),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Tomi  Lee, 
Oct.  7,  1964. 

Swartzendruber,  James  and  Arlene,  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Jan, 
born  Dec.  10,  1963;  adopted  July  1,  1964. 

Yoder,  Glenn  and  Carolyn  (Yoder),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Richard  Lynn, 
Oct.  11,  1964. 

Yoder,  Jay  and  Susie  (Miller),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Steven  Lee,  Oct.  19, 
1964. 

Zeiset,  Ernest  D.  and  Leona  (Martin),  Denver, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Mark  Anthony,  Oct.  15,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Bachert— Bachert.— Robert  Bachert,  Telford, 
Pa.,  and  Kathryn  Hendricks  Bachert,  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  both  of  Rocky  Ridge  cong.,  by  Ernest 
K.  Moyer  at  the  church.  Sept.  5,  1964. 

Bauman— Clemmer.— David  Bauman,  Salem, 
Ohio,  Midway  cong.,  and  Mildred  Clemmer, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by  Ernest 
Moyer,  July  25,  1964. 

Beitzel  — Eichorn.  — Marvin  M.  Beitzel  and 
Mary  Margaret  Eichorn,  both  of  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Casselman  River  C.M.  cong.,  by  Ivan  J. 
Miller  at  the  Maple  Glen  Church,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Cassel— Derstine.— Chester  H.  Cassel,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann  Derstine, 
Franconia,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Claude  M. 
Shisler  at  Salford,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Charles— Garber.— John  W.  Charles,  Bird  in 
Hand,  Pa.,  and  Dorothy  M.  Garber,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  both  of  the  Willow  Street  cong.,  by 
Clayton  L.  Keener  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
Oct.  17,  1964. 

Craven— Roth.— Howard  Craven,  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  Greenleaf  Friends  cong.,  and  Nettie 
Roth,  Caldwell,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  Nampa, 
by  Everett  Craven  at  the  Methodist  Church, 
Aug.  26,  1964. 

Detweiler  — Moyer.  — Ernest  Paul  Detweiler 
and  Janice  Mary  Moyer,  both  of  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  Haycock  cong.,  by  Stanley  Beidler  at  the 
church,  Oct.  17,  1964. 

Foor— Nofziger.— Dale  N.  Foor,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
and  Janice  I.  Nofziger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  both 
of  the  Lockport  cong.,  by  Walter  Stuckey  at 
the  church,  Oct.  3,  1964. 

Garber— Chupp.— Terry  Garber,  Bristol,  Ind., 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Nancy  Chupp,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Roselawn  cong.,  by  Samuel  S.  Miller 
and  Verle  Hoffman  at  Prairie  Street  Church, 
Oct.  10,  1964. 

Glick— Clemens.— Melvin  Glick,  Eureka,  111., 
and  Beula  Clemens,  Souderton,  Pa.,  both  of 
Metamora  cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher  at  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1964. 

Good— Eshleman.— Menno  S.  Good,  Lititz,  Pa., 
and  Mrs.  Edna  H.  Eshleman,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
both  of  East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  by  Frank 
M.  Enck  at  his  home,  Oct.  15,  1964. 

Hamish— Oyer.— Joe  Harnish,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  and  Janet  Oyer,  Fisher,  111.,  East  Bend 
cong.,  by  Sanford  Oyer  at  East  Bend,  Sept.  26, 
1964. 

Hostetler— Hjelms tad. -Garry  Dean  Hostetler, 
McPherson,  Kans.,  West  Liberty  cong.,  and 
Shirley  Kay  Hjelmstad,  Wheatridge,  Colo., 
Glennon  Heights  cong.,  by  Marcus  Bishop  at 
Garden  Park  M.B.,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Kauffman— Grover.— Larry  Kauffman,  Merrill, 
Mich.,  Midland  cong.,  and  Lois  Grover,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby 
at  Black  Rock  Tabernacle,  Oct.  17,  1964. 

Kauffman— Zook— Marvin  Dean  Kauffman, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  Kali- 
spell,  Mont.,  and  Anna  Grace  Zook,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Locust  Grove  C.M.  cong.,  by  Jesse  P.  Zook, 
brother  of  the  bride,  at  Locust  Grove,  Aug.  22, 
1964. 

Kaufman — Speigle. — Lowell  Glen  Kaufman, 
Condon,  Mont.,  Mountain  View  cong..  Kali- 
spell,  Mont.,  and  Pauline  June  Speigle,  Holl- 
sopple.  Pa.,  Blough  cong.,  by  Donald  Speigle 
at  Blough,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Landis— Stauffer.— J.  Robert  Landis,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Mellinger  cong.,  and  Faye  I.  Stauffer, 
Paradise,  Pa.,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  by  Clair  B. 
Eby  at  the  Paradise  Church,  Oct.  17,  1964. 


Marshall— George.— Charles  Marshall,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Lee  Heights  cong.,  and  Loretta 
George,  Macon,  Ga.,  by  Vem  Miller  at  Cleve- 
land, Sept.  12,  1964. 

Mast— Mohler.— John  W.  Mast,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Alden  (N.Y.)  cong.,  and  Barbara  Ann  Mohler, 
Stevens,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  by  Isaac  K.  Sen- 
senig  at  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  School,  Aug. 
15,  1964. 

Metzler— Kennedy.— Leonard  Metzler,  Mar- 
tinsburg.  Pa.,  and  Sharon  Kennedy!  Roaring 
Spring,  Pa.,  both  of  the  Martinsburg  cong.,  by 
James  Payne  at  the  church,  Oct.  17,  1964. 

Miller— Beachy.— Emanuel  Miller  and  Miriam 
Beachy,  both  of  Mountain  View  Amish  Men- 
nonite Church,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  by  Eli  D.  Tice, 
Aug.  16,  1964. 

Moore  — Zook.  — Charles  Moore  and  Anna 
Grace  Zook,  both  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  Media  cong., 
by  Leroy  Umble  and  Phares  Lantz,  at  the 
church,  Sept.  12,  1964. 

Opel— Yoder.— Donald  E.  Opel,  College  Park, 
Md.,  and  Mary  M.  Yoder,  Grantsville,  Md., 
both  of  the  Casselman  River  C.M.  cong.,  by 
Ivan  J.  Miller  at  Maple  Glen,  Sept.  25,  1964. 

Oswald— Hostetler.— John  Oswald,  Chappell 
(Nebr.)  cong.,  and  Charlene  Hostetler,  Harper, 
Kans.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by  Vem  Miller  at 
Harper,  Sept.  4,  1964. 

Rohrer— Erb.— H.  Kermit  Rohrer,  Columbia, 
Pa.,  Mountville  cong.,  and  J.  Elaine  Erb,  Co- 
lumbia, East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  by  Frank  M.  Enck  at  East  Chestnut  Street, 
Oct.  24,  1964. 

Schmucker— Kulp.— John  Schmucker,  Mark- 
ham, Ont.,  Hagerman  cong.,  and  Rachel  Kulp, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  by  E.  W.  Kulp, 
grandfather  of  the  bride,  at  Finland,  July  25, 
1964. 

Stutzman— Smucker.— Ervin  Stutzman,  Shreve, 
Ohio,  Pleasant  View  C.M.  cong.,  and  Emma  C. 
Smucker,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  by 
Stanley  and  John  R.  Smucker  at  Smithville, 
Oct.  17,  1964. 

Summerton— Miller.— David  LeRoy  Summer- 
ton,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Alden  (N.Y.)  cong.,  and 
Dorcas  Ann  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  North  Main 
Street  cong.,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  by  J.  Robert  Det- 
weiler at  Goshen  College  Church,  Oct.  17,  1964. 

Weaver  — Miller.  — Harvey  Weaver,  Middle- 
field,  Ohio,  and  Esther  Miller,  Burton,  Ohio, 
Maple  View  cong.,  by  Ervin  Miller,  father  of 
the  bride,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Williams— McIntyre.— Walter  Earl  Williams, 
Maugansville,  Md.,  and  Regina  Lucille  McIn- 
tyre, Smithsburg,  Md.,  both  of  the  Stouffer 
cong.,  by  Moses  K.  Horst  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  Oct.  17,  1964. 

Yoder— Kinsinger.— Raymond  Yoder  and  Mary 
Kinsinger,  both  of  Mountain  View  Amish  Men- 
nonite Church,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  by  Eli  D.  Tice, 
Aug.  9,  1964. 

Yoder— Yoder.— Menno  Yoder  and  Elaine  Yo- 
der, both  of  Mountain  View  Amish  Mennonite 
Church,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  by  Eli  D.  Tice,  June  21, 
1964. 

Anniversaries 

Sauder.  Noah  N.  and  Barbara  (Sensenig) 
Sauder  celebrated  their  sixtieth  wedding  anni- 
versary at  their  home  in  New  Holland,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  15,  1964.  They  are  both  82 
years  of  age  and  in  fair  health.  Mother  Sauder 
still  makes  appliqued  quilts  for  her  family  and 
sewing  circles.  Bro.  Sauder  is  a retired  minister 
of  the  New  Holland  Church.  They  are  the 
parents  of  11  children.  Two  died  in  infancy, 
also  Martha  at  the  age  of  45,  and  Mabel  at 
52.  The  seven  living  children  are  Elva— Mrs. 
Clarence  H.  Rutt,  Paul  N.,  Raymond,  Isaac, 
Anna,  and  Ruth,  all  of  New  Holland,  Pa.,  and 
Elizabeth— Mrs.  C.  Marvin  Eshleman,  Leaman 
Place,  Pa.  They  have  22  grandchildren  and 
14  great-grandchildren. 
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Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Buzzard,  Alpha  L.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kreider)  Buzzard,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  9,  1871;  died  at  the  Froh  Bros. 
Homestead,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Oct.  14,  1964;  aged 
93  y.  9 m.  5 d.  On  Nov.  16,  1899,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Cora  Shoemaker,  who  died  Nov.  3,  1959. 
In  1906  he  was  ordained  as  minister  at  Free- 
port, 111.,  by  his  father-in-law,  J.  S.  Shoemaker. 
He  served  the  Union  Mennonite  Church,  Wash- 
ington, 111.,  and  the  Belmont  Church,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  He  also  served  as  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Conference  1916-29.  Surviving  are  3 sons  and 
4 daughters  (J.  Milton,  Miriam— Mrs  Elmer 
Nofsinger,  Joseph,  Harold,  Florence-Mrs.  Le- 
Roy  Yoder,  Lois— Mrs.  Lloyd  Yoder,  and  Ruth 
—Mrs.  Walter  Hemingway),  8 grandchildren, 
and  5 great-grandchildren.  One  infant  daughter 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Belmont  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Oct.  17,  in  charge  of 
Charles  Burkholder  and  Millard  Lind;  inter- 
ment in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Joseph  D.,  son  of  Melvin  J.  and 
Mollie  (Coffman)  Heatwole,  was  born  at 
Bridgewater,  Va„  Jan.  9,  1905;  died  at  the 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg, 
Va„  Oct.  6,  1964;  aged  59  y.  8 m.  27  d.  On  June 
1,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  B.  Shank, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  12  children 
(Dewitt,  Ruth  V.,  Dwight,  Mary  Ethel,  Chester, 
Esther— Mrs.  Rawley  Shank,  Charles,  Carolyn— 
Mrs.  John  Reed,  John  R.,  Roy  E.,  Harold,  and 
Elizabeth),  21  grandchildren,  5 sisters  (Lora  F., 
Martha  A.,  Ina  T.,  Nancy  O..  and  Esther— Mrs. 
Herman  Knicely),  and  4 brothers  (Simeon, 
M.  J.,  James,  and  Hiram).  On  Jan.  11,  1942, 
he  was  ordained  as  minister,  and  served  in  the 
Middle  District  of  the  Virginia  Conference, 
mostly  at  the  Bank,  Bethany,  and  Beldor 
churches.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Bank  Church,  Oct.  9,  in  charge  of  Mahlon 
Blosser,  Daniel  W.  Lehman,  Lloyd  Horst,  and 
Ralph  Heatwole. 

Horst,  Clarence  E.,  son  of  John  V.  and 
Catherine  (Eshleman)  Horst,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Md.,  Dec.  23,  1891;  died  en  route 
to  the  hospital  when  he  suffered  a heart  attack. 
Sept.  29,  1964;  aged  72  y.  9 m.  6 d.  On  Jan.  5, 
1915,  he  was  married  to  Nannie  B.  Horst,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  and 
3 sons  (Ida  H.,  Elizabeth  H.-Mrs.  Arthur  Mar- 
tin, Daniel  H.,  Edgar  H.,  and  Aden  H.),  14 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one  broth- 
er (Christian  E.),  one  sister  (Anna  Garner),  and 
one  stepsister  (Mrs.  Annie  Price).  Two  infant 
sons  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Reiff  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  2,  in  charge  of  Amos  Horst, 
Irvin  Lehman,  and  Irvin  Shank. 

Hostetler,  Clara,  daughter  of  Joseph  D.  and 
Catherine  (Johns)  Miller,  was  born  near  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Sept.  15,  1884;  died  at  her  home, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Oct.  15,  1964;  aged  80  y. 

1 m.  On  April  12,  1903,  she  was  married  to 
John  F.  Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Jennie— Mrs.  John  S. 
Yoder,  Delcie — Mrs.  Roy  Hooley,  and  Catherine 
-Mrs.  Wilber  Miller),,  one  son  Wilbur  M.),  11 
grandchildren,  24  great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Nora  Hostetler  and  Edna— Mrs.  Claude 
Miller),  and  4 brothers  (Daniel  H.,  Edwin,  Ira, 
and  Perry).  One  son,  several  grandchildren, 
and  2 great-grandchildren  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Forks  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  17,  in 
charge  of  Earley  Bontrager  and  Sylvester 
Haarer;  interment  in  Bontrager  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  and 
Magdalene  (Hofstetter)  Bixler,  was  born  near 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Aug.  13,  1875;  died  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Oct.  24,  1964;  aged  89  y.  2 m.  11  d.  On 


Oct.  14,  1897,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  C. 
Hostetler,  who  died  in  Oct.  1953.  Two  children 
also  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  and  3 sons  (Laura— Mrs.  Elton  R. 
Yoder,  Esther— Mrs.  Harry  M.  Hostetler,  Mah- 
lon W.,  Ellis  M„  and  Marvin  E.)  and  one  sister 
(Bertha— Mrs.  Martin  D.  Moser).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Martins  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  26,  in  charge  of  John 
C.  King  and  Robert  Otto. 

Lantz,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Mary 
(Short)  Beck,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  25,  1891;  died  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Short,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Oct. 

17,  1964;  aged  73  y.  8 m.  22  d.  On  Dec.  6,  1910, 
she  was  married  to  William  H.  Lantz,  who 
survives.  She  assisted  her  husband  as  custodian 
of  the  Pettisville  schools.  Also  surviving  are 

3 children  (Lucille— Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Short,  Myrtie 
Murphy,  and  William  H.,  Jr.),  8 grandchildren, 

4 great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Peter 
and  Sam).  She  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
20,  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Dale 
Wyse;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Larion  Jay,  son  of  Gerald  W.  and 
Pauline  (Albin)  Martin,  was  born  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1954;  died  near  his  home  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
car  while  crossing  the  road  to  his  home,  Oct. 
14,  1964;  aged  9 y.  11  m.  8 d.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  2 brothers  (Darwin  Ray  and  Wen- 
dell Lee),  2 sisters  (Sherilyn  Kay  and  Karalee 
Sue),  and  his  grandparents  (Henry  H.  and 
Edna  I.  Martin  and  Fred  and  Cora  May  Albin). 
He  attended  the  Salem  Ridge  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  17,  in  charge  of 
Mahlon  Eshleman,  J.  Irvin  Lehman,  and  Glenn 
Eby. 

Mast,  Etta  Fern,  daughter  of  Omar  and  Ida 
Mae  (Slabach)  Mast,  was  born  near  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  Oct.  5,  1949,  died  at  the  home  of 
her  parents,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Oct.  15,  1964; 
aged  15  y.  10  d.  Surviving  are  her  parents, 
3 sisters  (Shirley,  Joyce,  and  Mary  Jolene),  and 
her  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uriah  A.  Mast 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Slabach).  One  brother  died 
in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of  the  Forks 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 

18,  in  charge  of  Sylvester  Haarer  and  Earley 
Bontrager;  interment  in  Union  Chapel  Ceme- 
tery. 

Peterson,  Mary  Mae,  daughter  of  Francis 
and  Catherine  (Blough)  Stayrook,  was  born 
May  2,  1903;  died  at  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1964;  aged  61  y.  4 m. 
24  d.  On  July  19,  1926,  she  was  married  to 
Oliver  Peterson,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  her  stepmother,  Mrs.  Maggie  Stayrook, 

6 children  (Iona— Mrs.  J.  Sheldon  Keim,  Shirley 
—Mrs.  James  Thomas,  Arbutus— Mrs.  Robert 
Thomas,  Alfred,  Lila— Mrs.  Jack  Koontz,  and 
Ruth— Mrs.  Ramond  Griffith),  16  grandchil- 
dren, 3 brothers  and  sisters  (Mrs.  Park  Maust, 
Morton,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Alwine),  and  10  half 
brothers  and  sisters  (Eugene,  Glenn,  Francis, 
Mrs.  Orlando  Peterson,  Mrs.  Louis  Ott,  Wil- 
liam, Vernon,  Mrs.  Anna  McClintock,  Richard, 
and  Edna).  She  was  a member  of  the  Blough 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
30,  in  charge  of  D.  Speigle  and  H.  C.  Blough. 

Plank,  William  Henry,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(King)  Plank,  was  born  near  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
Dec.  9,  1867;  died  at  the  Pomona  Convalescent 
Home,  Pomona,  Calif.,  Sept.  4,  1964;  aged  96  y. 

8 m.  26  d.  In  1891  he  was  married  to  Phoebe 
Ehrisman,  at  Seward,  Nebr.  Two  children 
(Kathrine  and  Jessie)  were  born  to  them. 
Phoebe  died  at  Alhambra,  Calif.  In  1957  he 
was  married  to  Beulah  Thompson,  Benkelman, 
Nebr.,  who  cared  for  him  in  his  illness  during 
the  last  few  years  until  she  was  suddenly 
stricken  and  passed  away  a few  weeks  before 
Henry.  Surviving  are  one  daughter,  4 grand- 
children, some  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Sol),  and  2 sisters  (Bertha  Gerber  and  Mamie 
Garber). 


Reigsecker,  Leander,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Louise  (Graber)  Reigsecker,  was  bom  near 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  March  9,  1903;  died  suddenly 
as  a result  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  near 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1964;  aged  61  y.  6 m. 
23  d.  On  Sept.  24,  1929,  he  was  married  to 
Mabel  Grieser,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 children  (Charles,  Merle,  and  Roseanna), 
one  grandchild,  5 brothers  and  2 sisters  (Lena, 
Benjamin,  Amos,  Lydia,  Levi,  John,  and  Jacob). 
Two  daughters,  2 brothers,  and  his  parents 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Central  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  5,  in  charge  of  Dale  Wyse, 
Charles  Gautsche,  and  Henry  Wyse;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Ressler,  Grace  Elnora,  daughter  of  Edwin  M. 
and  Chloe  Francis  Berkey,  died  at  the  Irene 
Hutchinson  Nursing  Home,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct. 
7,  1964;  aged  70  y.  7 m.  16  d.  On  Oct.  18, 
1913,  she  was  married  to  Levi  Ressler,  Jr.,  who 
died  Dec.  3,  1958.  Surviving  are  6 children 
(Vera-Mrs.  Ernest  Wakley,  Edith-Mrs.  Jacob 
Chupp,  Delbert,  Olin,  Dale,  and  Loyal,  with 
whom  she  resided  until  one  week  prior  to  her 
passing),  3 brothers  (Artie,  Floyd,  and  Dwight), 
28  grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren. 
One  grandchild  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church  until 
two  years  ago,  when  she  transferred  her  mem- 
bership to  the  Faith  Haven  Mennonite  Church. 
Ministers  officiating  at  the  funeral  were  Moses 
H.  Roth,  Elmer  Grove,  Francis  Freed,  and 
Harold  Myers. 

Schantz,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Fannie  (King)  Beck,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co., 
Ohio,  May  8,  1886;  died  at  her  home  in  Pettis- 
ville, Ohio,  Oct.  16,  1964;  aged  78  y.  5 m.  8 d. 
On  March  18,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Otto 
Schantz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  and  2 daughters  (Oliver,  Lucille-Mrs. 
Orlo  Miller,  Kenneth,  and  Arvada— Mrs.  Leon 
Wyse),  11  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
4 sisters  (Mrs.  Nancy  Seiler,  Mrs.  Fred  Becker, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Nofziger,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Nof- 
zinger),  and  one  brother  (Oscar).  Four  infant 
sons  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Central  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Oct.  19,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche  and  Henry  Wyse;  interment  in  Pettis- 
ville Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Todd  Alan,  infant  son  of  Roger  V. 
and  Carol  (Schloneger)  Schrock,  was  bom  at 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Aug.  5,  1964;  died  at  Orrville, 
Oct.  21,  1964;  aged  2 m.  16  d.  Cause  of  death 
was  “quick”  pneumonia.  Surviving,  besides  his 
parents,  are  2 sisters  (Kim  Louise  and  Wendy 
Jo).  His  parents  are  members  of  the  Smithville 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Auble  Funeral  Home,  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of 
David  Eshleman;  interment  in  Smithville  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Sowers,  Annie,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Fannie 
(Gehman)  Sowers,  was  born  in  the  year  1888; 
died  at  the  Oreville  Mennonite  Home,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1964.  She  was  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  her  family,  and  had  been  a 
seamstress  for  many  years.  She  was  a member 
of  the  East  Chestnut  Street  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Furman  Home,  Leola, 
Pa„  Aug.  28,  in  charge  of  James  Shenk  and 
John  Rohrer;  interment  in  Stumptown  Ceme- 
tery, Bird  in  Hand,  Pa. 

Yoder,  John,  Sr.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Catherine 
(Fender)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
June  16,  1880;  died  at  the  Windber  Hospital, 
Sept.  23,  1964;  aged  84  y.  3 m.  7 d.  He  was 
married  to  Polly  Custer,  who  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Herbert,  Le- 
roy, Russell,  Mary— Mrs.  Frank  Struky,  David, 
and  John,  Jr.),  18  grandchildren,  14  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother,  and  one  sister.  One 
daughter,  4 sisters,  and  one  half  sister  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kauf- 
man Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
in  charge  of  Harry  Y.  Shetler  and  Aldus 
Wingard. 
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ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


Evangelist  Billy  Graham  visited  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  at 
his  home  in  Boston  and  heard  the  Roman 
Catholic  leader  laud  the  effectiveness  of  his 
Boston  Crusade. 

"I  only  wish  we  had  a half-dozen  men  of 
his  caliber  to  go  forth  and  preach  the 
Gospel,”  the  cardinal  told  newsmen.  He 
said  he  had  seldom  seen  a religious  crusade 
so  effective  as  that  led  by  Mr.  Graham. 
Cardinal  Cushing  urged  Catholic  college 
students  in  the  Boston  area  to  attend  the 
crusade  "because  his  message  is  one  of 
Christ’s  crucifixion  and  no  Catholic  can 
do  anything  but  become  a better  Catholic 
from  hearing  him. 

"I’m  100  percent  for  Billy  Graham,”  he 
emphasized.  “He  is  extraordinarily  gifted.” 

* * * 

A resolution  supporting  “universal  mem- 
bership” in  the  United  Nations,  including 
the  seating  of  Communist  China,  was 
adopted  897  to  655,  by  the  International 
Convention  of  Christian  Churches  (Disci- 
ples of  Christ)  at  its  115th  assembly  at 
Detroit,  Mich. 

“The  principle  of  universal  membership 
in  the  U.N.,”  the  resolution  said,  “is  a 
desirable  goal  which  provides  a basis  for 
building  a rule  of  international  law  and 
order.” 

* • * 

Fourteen  British  Protestant  missionaries 
and  their  families  were  liberated  by  ad- 
vancing Congolese  troops  at  Lulumba  in 
North  Katanga.  They  had  been  held  since 
June  when  rebel  forces  took  control  of  the 
area.  The  missionaries,  all  said  to  belong 
to  the  Pentecostal  Missionary  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  arrived  safely 
in  Albertville,  where  they  were  to  board  a 
plane  for  Bujumbura  in  Burundi. 

Brought  first  to  Elizabethville,  the  mis- 
sionaries reported  that  in  the  beginning 
they  were  roughly  treated  by  the  rebels,  but 
their  condition  improved  after  the  British 
Consul  intervened  in  their  behalf. 

# # * 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  has  said,  “Many  citi- 
zens ask  themselves:  For  what  reasons  must 
we  continue  to  support  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies? Why  not  let  the  government  do  it 
all?  The  essence  of  our  self-government 
lies  in  the  self-government  outside  political 
government.  The  fabric  of  American  life 
is  woven  around  our  tens  of  thousands  of 
voluntary  associations,  the  churches,  the 
private  schools  and  colleges,  the  research 
institutions,  the  professional  societies,  wom- 
en’s organizations,  business,  labor,  the 


farmers’  associations,  and  by  no  means  the 
least,  our  charitable  institutions.  That  is 
the  very  nature  of  American  life.  ...  If 
these  voluntary  activities  were  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  government  agencies,  this  civili- 
zation would  be  over.  Something  neither 
free  nor  noble  would  take  its  place.” 

* * * 

Methodist  national  missions  programs  in 
coming  years  should  concentrate  on  new 
church  construction,  ministry  to  Negroes 
in  Northern  cities,  development  of  new 
suburban-inner  city  relationships,  and 
church-oriented  college  training  for  the 
post-World  War  II  babies  now  entering 
young  adulthood. 

These  were  the  recommendations  of 
“Horizons  in  Home  Missions,”  a document 
just  published  by  the  research  and  survey 
staff  of  the  National  Division  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions. 

The  report  notes  that  “one  of  the 
greatest  mission  fields  in  the  world  is  right 
on  our  doorstep,  among  Negro  residents  of 
the  Northern  cities.”  Although  there  have 
been  tremendous  migrations  of  Negroes 
from  the  South  to  the  Northern  industrial 
areas,  “a  comparable  shift  in  the  ‘center  of 
gravity’  has  not  occurred  in  the  Negro 
membership  of  the  Methodist  Church.” 

# * * 

The  1963-64  term  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  a higher  percentage 
of  cases  in  favor  of  individuals  exercising 
their  Constitutional  freedom  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  Court’s  history,  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  reported  in  its  annual 
analysis  of  the  Court. 

Nearly  one  third  of  all  cases  before  the 
Court  during  the  past  term  dealt  with  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  Of  the  40  de- 
cisions involving  the  Bill  of  Rights,  82.5 
percent  favored  the  individual  in  the  as- 
sertions of  his  freedom. 

* * * 

Church  property  damage  in  3,500  fires 
during  1963  totaled  $19  million,  according 
to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
in  Boston. 

This  compares  with  a loss  of  $16,500,000 
in  2,900  church  fires  during  1962.  The 
NFPA  reported  that  nine  large-loss  fires, 
each  with  damage  of  $250,000,  or  more,  re- 


sulted in  losses  totaling  $5,313,000,  an  in- 
crease from  the  previous  year  when  seven 
major  fires  cost  $4,943,500. 

# * * 

Church-related  educational  institutions 
should  have  as  a chief  aim  the  desire  to 
"challenge  the  modern  assumption  that 
man  can  comprehend  truth  without  re- 
course to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  the  newly  elected  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  said  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bishop  John  Elbridge  Hines,  Houston, 
Texas,  said  church-related  colleges  are 
"more  than  educational  institutions  . . . 
(they  are)  communities  of  seeking  minds 
and  hearts  under  God.”  They  are  places, 
he  added,  where  “young  people  and  truth 
have  the  best  possible  chance  to  meet”  and 
can  play  a vital  role  in  counteracting  such 
doctrines  as  communism. 

• • • 

Sex  and  cheating  are  “the  two  most  ob- 
vious moral  issues  on  the  modern  campus,” 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Hamill,  dean  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity's March  Chapel,  said  in  a sermon 
at  Boston.  He  blamed  the  sexual  revolu- 
tion—“more  sex,  more  sex  per  person,  more 
public  display  of  it,  and  more  liberties  than 
ever  before”— on  “indulgent  parents,  con- 
fused clergy,  permissive  counselors,  and  the 
availability  of  contraceptive.” 

Present  day  society  also  "denies  young 
people  their  natural  fulfillment,”  Dr. 
Hamill  said.  "The  laws  and  taboos,  the 
demands  of  longer  schooling  and  jobs  and 
military  service  all  require  of  (young  peo- 
ple) an  unnatural  restraint. 

“The  remedy  is  not  to  turn  young  people 
loose  to  their  passions,”  he  said,  "but  to 
reform  society  so  there  is  less  hypocrisy. 
This  will  require  control  of  sexual  stimu- 
lation in  advertising,  restraint  upon  erotic 
material  in  press  and  movies,  and  reform 
of  the  economic  order  which  exploits  sex 
for  its  profits.” 

The  chaplain  of  the  Methodist-related 
university  also  said  that  studies  show  that 
40  to  80  percent  of  all  students  cheat.  He 
urged  a change  in  the  attitude  of  students 
that  “morality  is  my  private  affair  and 
none  of  the  university’s  business.” 
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Man’s  life  does  not  lie 
In  abundance  of  things. 
Our  trust  lies  in  God 
And  the  bounty  He  brings. 

-D. 
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Bible  Way  to  Thanksgiving 

By  Raymond  L.  Cox 

The  American  way  of  celebrating  Thanksgiving  is  not  necessarily 
the  Bible  way. 

In  common  practice  at  least  the  religious  implications  of  the 
holiday  have  been  steadily  fading  before  the  aspects  of  feasting  and 
recreation. 

Years  ago  someone  coined  the  expression  “Turkey  Day”  as  a syn- 
onym for  Thanksgiving.  But  what  does  a turkey  have  to  do  with 
offering  appreciation  to  Almighty  God  for  bountiful  blessings  be- 
stowed, as  the  annual  presidential  proclamation  calls  on  Americans 
to  do? 

What  does  the  mention  of  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  bring  first 
to  your  mind?  A turkey?  Or  God? 

On  the  other  hand,  millions  of  sports-minded  citizens  almost 
equate  the  holiday  with  football.  Traditional  games  are  scheduled 
annually  on  Thanksgiving. 

But  again,  what  has  football  to  do  with  Thanksgiving?  Christians, 
at  least,  ought  to  observe  Thanksgiving  in  the  Bible  way. 

Centuries  before  Plymouth’s  Pilgrims  instituted  the  holiday  called 
Thanksgiving,  a royal  psalmist  pondered  how  best  to  offer  his  great 
gratitude  to  God.  “What  shall  I render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  bene- 
fits toward  me?”  David  deliberated. 

After  rapt  meditation  the  psalmist  proclaimed  four  resolutions 
which  to  this  day  suffice  to  reflect  the  Bible  way  to  celebrate  Thanks- 
giving! 

David’s  first  step  in  expressing  gratitude  to  God  resolves,  “I  will 
take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Psalm 
116:13). 

In  other  words,  the  psalmist  proposes  to  give  thanks  by  taking 
another  gift!  God  had  been  so  good  to  David  that  he  would  express 
his  appreciation  by  appropriating  more  of  God’s  benefits— indeed  the 
supreme  benefit  of  all.  Moreover,  no  one  can  offer  acceptable  thanks- 
giving to  God  who  does  not  grasp  the  divine  redemptive  provision! 
“I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
A millennium  later  Paul  would  proclaim,  “Whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved”  (Rom.  10:13).  How  can  anyone 
be  grateful  to  God  for  His  lesser  blessings  (Continued  on  page  996) 


jjf  FIELD  notes 

Workshop  on  Improving  Patient  Care 
in  Hospitals  Operated  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities  was  held  at  the 
Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital,  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  on  Oct.  30.  Topics  discussed  were: 
(1)  In-Service  Education  — Nursing  Staff, 
Goals,  Methods,  and  Contents,  Non-Nurs- 
ing Staff.  (2)  Function  and  Use  of  Ward 
Clerk  and  Ward  Aids.  (3)  Recruitment  of 
Nursing  Personnel.  (4)  Giving  a Spiritual 
Witness  to  Our  Patients.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  type  of  workshop  can  be  held  regular- 
ly to  work  on  specific  needs. 

Dr.  John  R.  Schmidt,  Paraguay,  who  is 
presently  attending  a tuberculosis  study  at 
National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo., 
brought  the  Fall  Missionary  Day  sermon  at 
First  Mennonite,  Denver,  Colo.,  Nov.  8, 
a.m.  Dr.  Rachel  Driver,  Haiti,  spoke  dur- 
ing the  evening  services. 

Myron  Augsburger  recently  completed 
evangelistic  meetings  at  Calvary  Memorial 
Church,  Racine,  Wis.;  Red  Lion  Methodist 
Church,  Red  Lion,  Del.;  and  the  Neffsville 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Myron  Augsburger  brought  the  main 
address  at  a seminar  on  evangelism  of  the 
Dover  District  Methodist  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation, Dover,  Del.,  Sunday  afternoon, 
Nov.  1. 

A ministers’  breakfast-seminar  was  held 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Saturday,  Nov.  7,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Inter-Church  Evange- 
lism. Forty-seven  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance, representing  eight  denominations. 
Myron  Augsburger  spoke  and  led  a dis- 
cussion on  "Current  Theological  Trends.” 

Jean  Lasserre,  traveling  secretary  of  the 
International  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
and  author  of  the  book,  War  and  the  Gos- 
pel, spoke  in  a series  of  meetings  at  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Nov.  12,  13,  and 
at  the  three  Scottdale  churches  on  Nov.  15. 

John  H.  Yoder,  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  Goshen,  Ind.,  attended  the  Study 
Conference  on  the  Distinctives  of  Wes- 
leyan-Arminian  Theology,  at  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  Nov.  4,  5,  and  Ross  Bender,  also  of 
Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary,  attend- 
ed the  conference  on  Nov.  6. 

John  and  Nancy  Yoder,  Sunnyslope, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  observed  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  Nov.  1. 

The  Coming  of  the  Moros,  by  C.  L.  Gra- 
ber,  was  published  on  Nov.  14,  by  Herald 
Press.  It  is  an  account  of  the  coming  of 
the  Moro  Indians  to  the  Mennonite  Colo- 
nies in  Paraguay  and  contains  stories  of 
the  killing  of  several  Mennonites  by  the 
Moros.  It  also  contains  pictures  of  Moros 
and  of  some  of  their  ways. 

Christians  Should  Drive  Like  Christians 
is  a 12-page  pamphlet  recently  published 


for  several  organizations  in  the  church  to 
promote  courtesy  and  safety  on  the  high- 
ways. 

The  newly  remodeled  Provident  Book- 
store at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  observed  its  grand 
opening,  beginning  Nov.  12.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  and  Early  Canadian  motif 
makes  this  a particularly  attractive  store, 
with  5,000  square  feet  of  selling  area.  On 
Nov.  7 an  autographing  party  was  held, 
when  Barbara  Coffman  autographed  her 
new  book.  His  Name  Was  John. 

George  R.  Brunk  will  be  speaker  at  the 
Thanksgiving  Bible  Conference  held  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  Nov.  26-29. 

Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will 
be  speaker  at  a missionary  conference, 
Neffsville,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  22. 

Clayton  Diener,  Hesston,  Kans.,  gave  the 
mission  message  at  Sycamore  Grove,  Gar- 
den City,  Mo.,  Nov.  8,  and  in  a vesper  serv- 
ice he  and  his  family  told  of  their  work 
and  experiences  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  14th  annual  Bible  school  of  the  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Rosedale,  Ohio,  Jan.  4 to  Feb.  12. 
The  Conservative  Conference  has  pur- 
chased two  large  buildings  at  Rosedale, 
about  12  miles  west  of  Plain  City.  The 
present  faculty  consists  of  Willard  Mayer, 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  principal;  Elam  Peachey, 
Belleville,  Pa.;  Jesse  L.  Yoder,  Bay  Port, 
Mich.;  Andrew  Farmwald,  Plain  City, 
Ohio;  Henry  Plank,  Arthur,  111.;  John  L. 
Ropp,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Daniel  Yutzy, 
Plain  City,  Ohio;  and  Elmer  Jantzi,  Au 
Gres,  Mich.  Anyone  desiring  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Willard  Mayer, 
Route  2,  Pigeon,  Mich. 

Bible  Instruction  meeting  at  Vincent 
Mennonite  Church,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Nov. 
21,  22.  Instructors:  Isaac  Sensenig,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  and  Omar  Kurtz,  Oley,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  1014) 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Adult  Bible  Studies  beginning  with 
the  January-March,  1965,  quarter  will 
be  available  without  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  text.  If  you  prefer 
the  special  edition,  write  to  Paul  W. 
Shank,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  stating  your  de- 
sire. Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  congregation  for  whom  you  are 
making  the  request.  You  must  write 
immediately  or  we  will  fill  your  order 
with  the  regular  edition  which  con- 
tains both  the  KJV  and  the  RSV 
in  parallel  columns.  The  price  of  the 
special  edition  is  28<f  each. 

We  trust  that  this  provision  will 
make  it  possible  for  all  congregations 
to  use  our  Publishing  House  mate- 
rials in  a united  program  of  Chris- 
tian education. 
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$ EDITORIAL  _ 

Lost  Proclamation 

The  first  official  Thanksgiving  Procla- 
mation, Oct,  3,  1789,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Jackson  and  signed  in  Washing- 
ton’s boldest  handwriting,  was  mislaid 
and  lost  for  some  1 32  years. 

In  1921  the  document  showed  up 
mysteriously,  and  it  was  pronounced 
authentic  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  at 
that  time  the  assistant  chief  of  the  man- 
uscripts division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  owner  was  paid  f 300. 

A resolution  came  up,  soon  after  our 
new  government  was  formed,  calling 
upon  the  president  to  “recommend  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a day  of 
public  thanksgiving  and  prayer,’’  etc. 
A number  of  congressmen  opposed  the 
resolution,  but  it  passed  with  a strong 
vote. 

However,  there  was  no  other  na- 
tional Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation 
until  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation 
in  1863.  Since  then  it  is  a national  holi- 
day and  the  date  is  fixed  by  law  as  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  November. 

What  did  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day 
proclamation  by  George  Washington 
say?  Here  it  is: 

“Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations 
to  acknowledge  the  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  to  obey  His  will,  to  be 
grateful  for  His  benefits,  and  humbly 
implore  His  protection,  aid,  and  favors: 

“Now,  therefore,  I do  recommend  to 
assign  Thursday,  the  26th  day  of  No- 
vember next,  to  be  devoted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  these  states  to  the  service  of  that 
great  and  glorious  Being,  Who  is  the 
Beneficent  Author  of  all  the  good  that 
was,  is,  or  that  will  be;  that  we  may 
then  all  unite  in  rendering  unto  Him 
our  sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  His 
kind  care  and  protection  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  for  all  the  great 
and  various  factors  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  us.’’ 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  nation 
was  there  more  reason  for  giving  thanks 
to  God  than  today.  It  is  apparent,  how- 


ever, that  many  are  bowing  to  the  god 
of  material  things  rather  than  to  the 
God  who  is  the  Author  and  Giver  of 
every  good  thing. 

The  first  thanksgiving  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  proclamation  by  President 
Washington  recognized  God  as  the  Giv- 
er of  all  good.  All  of  us  need  a revival 
of  that  truth  today.  No,  we  have  not 
lost  the  concept,  but  neither  is  America 
a grateful  people.  Unthankfulness  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  to  heathendom. 
And  thankfulness  does  not  flow  from 
filled  barns  or  easy  lives;  it  flows  from 
hearts  filled  with  proper  recognition  of 
God  as  God,  and  from  lives  lived  in 
gratitude  each  day.— D. 


Try  Thanksgiving 

“Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul:  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits:  who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iniquities;  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction;  who  crowneth  thee  with 
lovingkindness  and  tender  mercies;  who 
satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things; 
so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the 
eagle’s’’  (Psalm  103:1-5). 

A missionary  whose  life  was  filled 
with  all  the  problems  and  uncertainties 
that  come  in  months  and  years  of  lonely 
service  came  to  the  end  of  her  own  spir- 
itual resources.  Worn  and  weary,  she 
made  a trip  down  the  tropical  river  to 
visit  and  seek  help  from  another  mis- 
sionary. Spiritually  drained  and  physi- 
cally exhausted,  she  arrived  at  the  mis- 
sionary bungalow.  Inside  she  saw  what 
had  a transforming  power  on  her  own 
attitude  and  her  physical  strength.  She 
read  a motto,  "Try  Thanksgiving.”  The 
therapy  of  giving  thanks  began  to  re- 
store her  mental  and  spiritual  resources. 

All  of  us  are  dependent  upon  God. 
He  is  the  Creator  of  life— plant  and  ani- 
mal life  and  eternal  life.  Every  loaf  of 


bread  has  His  hand  mark  upon  it.  Man 
can  no  more  create  bread  than  he  can 
create  the  universe.  Should  God  cease  to 
give,  every  vestige  of  life  would  vanish 
from  the  earth.  The  poor  are  no  more 
dependent  upon  God  than  the  rich. 

All  of  us  are  dependent  upon  God, 
especially  for  the  greatest  needs  of  our 
lives— such  as  forgiveness,  healing,  re- 
demption, kindness,  and  mercy.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  undeserving  of  any  of 
these.  “Forget  not  all  his  benefits,”  says 
the  aged  psalmist.  We  shall  not  forget 
them,  our  hearts  respond. 

But  how  easy  it  is  to  forget  God’s 
goodness!  David  knew  this,  as  he  now, 
in  his  old  age,  reviewed  the  mercy  of 
God.  So  often  we  begin  and  end  our 
prayers  with  supplications.  The  happy 
are  those  who  forget  not  all  God’s  bless- 
ings. The  joyful  are  those  who  praise 
God  first  for  Himself— who  “bless  his 
holy  name.”  To  know  God  is  to  love 
Him  and  to  love  Him  results  in  prais- 
ing Him.  When  we  praise,  our  prob- 
lems take  on  new  perspective.  An  infu- 
sion of  thanksgiving  results  in  spiritual 
strength.  Often  pausing  to  give  thanks 
does  not  alter  the  facts  so  much  as  it 
alters  ourselves.  To  “count  . . . [our] 
many  blessings”  not  only  surprises  us  at 
“what  the  Lord  hath  done”  but  it  also 
gives  us  a heart  of  song  and  courage. 
Let  us  remember  His  benefits  and  “try 
thanksgiving.  ’ ’— D. 


SS 


^fie  Qetteii  QAAnj 


By  B.  Wright 

Do  you  notice  platform  manners?  Which 
is  the  better  way  for  a speaker  to  be  intro- 
duced? 

In  some  instances,  after  saying  a few 
words  about  the  speaker  and  his  topic,  the 
chairman  walks  to  his  seat,  turning  his 
back  to,  or  walking  in  front  of,  the  person 
he  has  just  introduced. 

The  better  way  would  seem  to  be  for  the 
chairman  to  step  aside  from  the  center  of 
the  platform,  face  toward  the  speaker,  give 
a slight  nod,  and  wait  for  him  to  proceed 
toward  the  central  place.  Then  the  chair- 
man finds  his  seat  without  turning  his  back 
to  the  speaker  and  without  getting  between 
him  and  the  audience. 
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Will  your  Thanksgiving  celebration  be  the  Bible  way? 

Bible  Way  to  Thanksgiving 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


while  he  refuses  to  receive  God’s  greatest 
gift?  The  first  step  in  following  the  Bible 
way  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving  must  in- 
evitably be  the  experience  of  salvation. 

In  the  same  psalm  David  expresses  an 
additional  feature  of  his  rendition  of  ap- 
preciation to  God  for  all  His  benefits.  “I 
will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving" (Psalm  116:17). 

The  “sacrifice  of  thanksgiving”  in  Da- 
vid’s day  as  prescribed  in  Leviticus  in- 
volved immolation  of  calf,  lamb,  or  goat 
which  was  offered  together  with  unleavened 
cakes  mingled  with  oil.  Lev.  7:12.  This 
thank  offering,  whether  rendered  then  or 
now,  would  be  most  inappropriate  for  any 
individual  who  had  not  taken  the  cup  of 
salvation,  for  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
constituted  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  peace 
offering,  and  no  man  enjoys  peace  with 
God  except  by  connection  with  Christ  who 
“made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross”  (Col.  1:20). 

In  David’s  days  the  faithful  looked  for- 
ward to  Christ’s  sacrifice  and  anticipated 
Calvary  by  animal  offerings.  Since  Jesus, 
however,  has  now  consummated  completely 
the  “one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,”  we  look 
back  to  His  cross  ahd  no  longer  need 
animal  victims.  But  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving continues.  “Let  us  offer  the  sacri- 
fice of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  his 
name”  (Heb.  18:15). 

He  who  honors  the  Bible  way  to  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving  echoes  the  psalmist’s 
resolution:  “I  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving,”  and  then  instead  of 
taking  a lamb  to  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
in  Jerusalem,  he  opens  his  mouth  right 
where  he  is  to  offer  to  God  the  fruit  of  his 
lips,  giving  thanks  vocally  to  His  name! 

Praise  and  prayer,  however,  are  virtually 
inseparable  in  personal  devotions.  Conse- 
quently the  Bible  way  to  celebrate  Thanks- 
giving involves  also  petition.  “I  will  offer 
to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,”  an- 
nounces David,  “and  will  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord”  (Psalm  116:27) . 

The  significance  of  calling  on  God’s 
name  here  is  considerably  more  extensive 
than  was  same  expression  when  uttered 
three  verses  earlier  in  connection  with  tak- 
ing the  cup  of  salvation.  There  the  call 
was  the  call  of  the  sinner,  “God  be  merci- 
ful to  me”— the  prayer  for  mercy.  But  hav- 
ing once  experienced  salvation  the  horizon 


Raymond  L.  Cox  is  a free-lance  writer  from  Hills- 
boro, Oreg. 


for  prayer  dramatically  expands.  “He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things”  (Rom.  8:32)  ? 
Christ  is  making  intercession  for  us,  and 
we  are  invited  to  add  our  own  petitions. 
“Let  us  . . . come  boldly  unto  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need"  (Heb. 
4:16). 

God  delights  to  hear  His  children  solicit 
His  bounties,  but  only  of  course  when  they 
ask  in  faith.  “Without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  him:  for  he  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him” 
(Heb.  11:6).  God  is  a rewarder  of  those 
who  diligently  seek  Him.  And  He  accepts 
as  thanksgiving  the  act  of  seeking  Him. 

“Let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God”  (Phil.  4:6).  The  Bible  way  to  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving  includes  calling  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  We  thank  God  for 
past  blessings  by  believing  Him  for  further 
benefits!  How  revolutionary! 

Truly  we  recognize  that  God’s  thoughts 
are  not  like  our  thoughts,  nor  are  His  ways 
like  our  ways,  even  as  He  said,  "As  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts”  (Isa.  55:9). 

David  rendered  appreciation  to  God  for 
bountiful  benefits  by  taking  the  additional 
benefit  of  the  cup  of  salvation,  by  offering 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  and  by  calling 
upon  God  for  further  provisions.  The 
fourth  feature  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptural  way  of  Thanksgiving  proposes: 
“I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  now  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  people,  in  the  courts 
of  the  Lord’s  house”  (Psalm  116:18,  19). 

In  order  to  pay  one’s  vows  in  the  Lord’s 
house,  he  must  attend  the  Lord’s  house. 
What  better  place  is  there  to  be  on  Thanks- 
giving Day?  And  on  every  occasion  when 
believers  assemble?  A man’s  attendance 
habits  at  his  church  surely  reflect  to  a cer- 
tain extent  his  measure  of  gratitude  to 
God!  And  so  does  his  contribution  to  the 
furtherance  of  God’s  work! 

“I  will  pay  my  vows,”  declared  David, 
“in  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s  house.”  Cen- 
turies earlier  the  Israelites  were  directed: 
“They  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty:  every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able, 
according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  which  he  hath  given  thee”  (Deut. 
16:16,  17).  The  size  of  the  offering  may 
be  as  small  as  the  widow’s  mite.  God  values 
it  not  according  to  how  much  one  gives  but 
according  to  how  much  one  has  left  after 


giving!  The  psalmist  is  determined  to 
make  his  contribution. 

Near  the  end  of  David’s  life  he  had  oc- 
casion to  rear  an  altar  on  the  spot  subse- 
quently consecrated  by  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. The  owner  of  the  land  generously 
offered  to  donate  the  property  to  the  king. 
Araunah  even  proposed  to  give  David  the 
oxen  and  implements  for  sacrifice.  The 
king  declined,  articulating  the  principle, 
“Neither  will  I offer  burnt  offerings  unto 
the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost 
me  nothing”  (II  Sam.  24:24) . The  ac- 
count continues,  "So  David  bought  the 
threshingfloor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels 
of  silver.” 

The  Christian  who  truly  thanks  God  for 
benefits  rendered  in  his  behalf  by  God  may 
not  be  able  to  contribute  a sizable  sum. 
But  he  will  do  his  best.  “If  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to 
that  a man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that 
he  hath  not”  (II  Cor.  8:12).  Presentation 
of  tithes  and  offerings  constitutes  an  act  of 
worship,  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  all  the  benefits  He  has  lavished 
upon  believers. 

Another  Thanksgiving  holiday  is  ap- 
proaching. Will  your  observance  express 
the  Bible  way  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving? 
Have  you  taken  the  cup  of  salvation?  If 
not,  will  you?  Will  you  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving,  the  fruit  of  your  lips  artic- 
ulating praise  to  God?  Will  you  petition 
heaven  for  further  fulfillments  of  God’s 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises 
given  to  you?  And  will  you  attend  the 
house  of  God,  there  to  present  your  tithes 
and  offerings?  These  four  actions  reflect 
the  Bible  way  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving- 
all  year  round! 


Our  Readers  Say — 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  lay  before 
the  church  the  basic  Bible  doctrinal  series  of 
the  Mennonites.  We  need  to  be  reminded  con- 
tinually that  we  are  pilgrims  and  strangers  to 
the  life  and  thought  patterns  of  our  day,  es- 
pecially in  America,  where  the  line  between 
giving  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s  is  fast 
becoming  a broad  “gray  line.” 

While  “The  Veiling  of  Christian  Women” 
by  J.  C.  Wenger  no  doubt  was  read  far  and 
wide,  mass  Christianity  interprets  I Cor.  11:2-16 
as  not  relevant  for  our  day.  But  recently  some 
serious  theologians  of  the  New  Testament  are 
taking  another  look  at  this  passage. 

Leon  Morris,  a recognized  New  Testament 
authority,  wrote  in  his  commentary  on  I Co- 
rinthians: "A  man  ought  to  pray  with  his  head 
uncovered.  This  was  something  new  for  Paul 
the  Christian.  Jewish  men  always  prayed  with 
their  heads  covered  (as  they  still  do).  Greek 
women,  as  well  as  their  menfolk,  prayed  with 
heads  uncovered.  Christians  adopted  a distinc- 
tive practice  of  their  own.”  The  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians.  The  Tyndale  New  Testa- 
ment Commentaries,  The  Tyndale  Press,  Lon- 
don, 1958,  p.  152. 

In  the  Peiffer  and  Harrison  one  volume  com- 
(Continued  on  page  1013) 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  47 

The  Destiny  of  the  Believer 

By  David  Augsburger 


"Perhaps  the  danger  of  annihilation 
would  not  seem  so  terrifying  to  many 
Americans  if  they  had  not  lost  the  promise 
of  heaven,”  says  noted  writer  J.  Robert 
Moskin.  For  many,  heaven  is  now  obsolete. 
In  the  newly  released  book,  The  Prospect 
of  Immortality  (Doubleday,  1964),  Robert 
Ettinger  heralds  the  arrival  of  the  “freezer 
era,”  proposing  that  instead  of  burying  the 
dead,  we  freeze  them,  with  the  long-range 
hope  that  future  scientists  will  learn  the 
secrets  of  resuscitation  and  perhaps  even 
physical  immortality. 

If  this  return  to  the  ice  age  leaves  you 
cold,  then  let’s  turn  again  to  the  Word  of 
God  to  examine  the  matchless  future  prom- 
ised to  us  for  eternity  in  the  presence  of 
our  Lord. 

His  Presence 

"In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy;  at  thy 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more” (Psalm  16:11).  "I  will  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness:  I shall  be  satisfied, 
when  I awake,  with  thy  likeness”  (Psalm 
17:15).  The  anticipations  of  all  ages  are 
realized  in  Christ.  “I  go  to  prepare  a place 
for  you,”  He  said.  "I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I am, 
there  ye  may  be  also”  (John  14:2,  3) . Or 
in  His  great  prayer:  “Father,  I will  that 
they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be 
with  me  where  I am;  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me” 
(John  17:24). 

The  first  great  certainty  of  life  and  death 
is  this— to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord.  II  Cor.  5:1-10.  It 
would  be  hard  to  choose  between  the  two, 
for  it  is  far  better  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  (Phil.  1:23) , to  go  today  to  be  with 
Him  in  Paradise.  Luke  23:43.  Such  was 
clearly  the  experience  of  Lazarus.  Luke 
16:23.  It  will  be  ours  as  well. 

And  why  not?  Jesus  Christ  is  the  object 
of  all  our  affection,  the  greatest  desire  of 
life.  His  Spirit  whom  He  has  given  us  to 
abide  with  us  forever  is  closer  and  dearer 
than  self.  Growth  in  the  spiritual  life  is 
growth  in  knowing  Him  more  fully.  Death? 
Death  is  only  the  opening  of  our  eyes  to 
the  total  reality  of  His  presence. 

What  the  intermediate  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian may  be  (the  period  between  death  and 
resurrection)  is  not  clearly  defined  in  the 


David  Augsburger,  Broadway,  Va.,  is  pastor  of 
the  Trissels  congregation  and  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Mennonite  Hour  Broadcast. 


Scriptures.  Where  it  will  be  is  certain.  At 
death  we  go  immediately  to  be  with  Him. 
In  His  presence  is  fullness  of  joy. 

His  Place 

The  destiny  of  the  believer  is  certain. 
The  Master  has  prepared  a place  for  us. 
It  was  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  which 
truly  prepared  the  place.  It  is  a place  with 
many  "abodes.”  John  14:2.  These  abodes 
will  be  glorious  because  He  will  be  there. 
They  will  be  glorious  even  as  His  presence 
abiding  in  our  hearts  is  glorious.  (John 


14:23  uses  the  same  word  to  describe  His 
"abode”  in  us.)  The  heavenlies  in  which 
we  live  now  are  a tangible  foretaste  of  the 
heaven  that  shall  be. 

Where  will  it  be?  The  Bible  usually 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  "up,”  “ascending,” 
being  “caught  up,”  "the  third  heaven.” 
The  third  heaven  in  no  way  refers  to  a 
“three-storied  universe.”  It  is  an  obvious 
fact  that  by  day  we  see  the  cloudy  heaven, 
by  night  the  starry  heaven.  The  third 
heaven  is  the  spiritual  heaven  where  God 
dwells.  This  is  hardly  a spatial  progression. 
“Up”  and  "down”  should  not  be  inter- 
preted geographically  to  mean  a direction 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
for  as  the  earth  revolves  simultaneously  in 
two  directions  these  locations  would  be  con- 
stantly changing.  These  words  are  to  be 
interpreted  spiritually,  not  astronomically. 

Where  then  is  heaven?  Perhaps  it  can 
best  be  understood  as  a literal  place  in  the 
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by  Paul  Christner 


Soft  is  the  moonglow  on  woodlands  tonight; 

All  the  trees  glisten  with  crystals  of  white. 

The  geese  winging  south  leave  a message  quite  clear: 
Autumn’s  departed  and  winter  is  here. 

The  frost  king  has  withered  the  grass  and  the  flowers; 
The  brown  hills  incessantly  counted  the  hours. 
Waiting  for  snow  to  drift  noiselessly  over, 

To  shelter  their  brow  with  its  downy  soft  cover. 

The  snow-laden  trees  bow  and  nod  with  delight, 

But  the  streamlet  that  sang  in  the  summertime  bright 
Is  motionless  now,  lying  frozen  and  dumb, 

Deploring  the  knowledge  that  winter  has  come. 
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fifth  dimension.  We  can  perceive  breadth, 
length,  and  depth,  and  we  can  measure  the 
fourth  dimension,  time.  The  fifth  dimen- 
sion is  the  dimension  of  spiritual  realities. 
In  the  thousands  of  years  of  His  dealings 
with  men  God  has  either  entered  our 
fourth-dimension  world  to  manifest  Him- 
self or  else  He  has  opened  man’s  eyes  to 
the  fifth  dimension.  So  it  was  with  Balaam 
or  in  other  angel  manifestations,  or  recall 
Elisha’s  servant  whose  eyes  were  opened 
and  “behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha”  (II  Kings  6:17).  “They  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 
them”  (verse  16) . 

The  ascension?  What  better  description 
of  passing  into  the  spiritual  dimension 
could  have  been  given?  “A  cloud  received 
him  out  of  their  sight.”  He  has  not  gone 
away.  He  is  near.  Heaven  is  not  distant. 
"The  Lord  is  at  hand”  (Phil.  4:5) , said 
Paul.  He  himself  had  been  caught  up  into 
heaven.  He  had  also  stood  by  when 
Stephen’s  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the  Son 
of  God  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father. 
If  it  were  the  will  of  our  Father,  we  could 
see  the  face  of  our  Lord  at  any  moment. 
And  we  shall! 

Heaven  is  reality.  It  is  our  life  here  that 
is  unreal.  It  is  a place  with  actual  personal 
relationships.  It  is  a place  with  actual 
things:  the  throne,  the  Book  of  life,  the 
many  abodes.  It  is  a place  beyond  our  un- 
derstanding or  description.  How  would 
you  describe  a symphony— the  high  clear 
tones  of  the  flutes,  the  bold  brass  of  the 
trumpets,  the  deep  mahogany  of  the  bas- 
soon—to  one  born  deaf?  Or  how  would 
you  picture  beauty  to  the  blind?  How  then 
could  God  reveal  the  glories  of  heaven  to 
us  who  are  blind,  deaf,  and  insensible  to 
the  realities  of  the  Spirit?  The  Book  of 
Revelation  attempts  it  with  many  mag- 
nificent pictures,  but  we  must  interpret 
them  as  they  were  intended. 

Artists  have  painted  and  preachers  have 
pictured  the  new  Jerusalem  as  a tangible 
city  of  stones  which  John  clearly  introduces 
it  as  and  then  calls  it  the  “bride,  the 
Lamb’s  wife”  (Rev.  21:2,  9).  It  is  not  a 
city;  it  is  the  church  grandly,  gloriously, 
and  meaningfully  pictured  in  its  final  des- 
tiny as  the  redeemed  people  of  God,  with 
Him  eternally.  It  is  composed  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  the  enduring  things  of 
which  our  lives  are  to  be  built.  I Cor. 
3:12-14. 

His  Purpose 

At  the  resurrection,  the  redemption  of 
our  bodies  (Rom.  8:23;  Eph.  1:14)  and 
the  consummation  of  glorification  when 
“we  shall  be  like  him”  (I  John  3:2)  will 
be  complete.  Then  will  be  realized  the 
divine  plan  of  all  ages.  “That  we  should 
be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in 
love”  (Eph.  1:4) . The  end  and  the  begin- 
ning blend  together.  The  first  and  the 
last  resemble  each  other.  The  earthly  para- 


dise with  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the 
tree  of  life,  and  the  water  of  life,  all  come 
to  completion  in  the  heavenly  paradise. 
“But  the  Omega  is  grander  than  the 
Alpha.” 

Now  the  "greater  and  more  perfect  tab- 
ernacle, not  made  with  hands”  (Heb.  8:2, 
5;  9:11,  12)  is  realized  as  God  dwells  among 
His  people.  The  revolt  of  sin  is  obliter- 
ated. Perfect  fellowship  in  His  glorious 
presence  is  attained.  This  is  finally  de- 
scribed in  Rev.  21:3  by  a quotation  from 
Ezek.  37:26,  27  which  shows  that  the  con- 
summation of  God’s  plan  as  revealed  in  all 
His  relationship  with  man  is  completed 
perfectly  by  the  redemption  and  glorifica- 
tion of  man.  “Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them.” 

All  things  will  then  be  made  new— new 
in  that  it  will  be  distinctively  and  qualita- 
tively superior  to  the  old.  The  universe 
(the  heavens  and  the  earth)  will  be  re- 
newed. A new  cosmical  heaven  and  a new 
earth  will  be  established  to  be  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  eschatological  humanity.  The 
end  will  be  correspondent  to  the  begin- 
ning but  far  superior.  The  saints,  each 
with  a new  name,  shall  dwell  in  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  singing  a new  song 
and  sharing  in  the  joys  of  “all  things  new.” 

Heaven  is  not  a place  of  inactivity.  God’s 
purpose  ends  in  joyous  service.  It  will  be  a 
place  of  rest,  yet  "they  rest  not  day  and 
night.”  It  will  be  the  rest  of  perfect  beings 
in  a perfect  world— resting  in  their  native 


element.  The  grandmother  who  predicted 
that  “the  first  10,000  years  I’m  going  to  just 
sit  in  my  rocker,  the  second,  I’ll  rock  a 
little  bit,”  will  be  among  those  to  discover 
the  complete  spectrum  of  service  prepared 
for  us  to  share.  We  shall  be  “before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple  . . .”  “and  his  servants 
shall  serve  him”  (Rev.  7:15;  22:3). 

Worship  in  all  its  matchless  parts— adora- 
tion, contemplation,  praise,  thanksgiving, 
wonderment,  dedication,  and  service— these 
will  be  our  joy  and  rejoicing. 

Eternity  will  unfold  with  splendor  into 
infinity.  Every  moment  shall  be  replete 
with  the  most  thrilling  significance.  It  will 
take  all  of  eternity  for  us  to  begin  to 
fathom  the  infinite  greatness  of  God  and 
all  His  works. 

We  shall  reign  with  Him;  we  shall  judge 
angels;  we  shall  come  to  know  the  perfec- 
tion of  joy,  holiness,  glory,  beauty,  love, 
and  peace.  We  shall  be  His.  God  will  be 
all  and  in  all.  Oh,  that  it  were  today! 

Rewards?  What  more  could  anyone  ask? 
Yet  the  Bible  often  speaks  of  rewards  which 
shall  be  given  to  us.  I Cor.  3:9-15;  9:16-27. 
These  are  often  described  as  crowns.  I Cor. 
9:25;  Phil.  4:1;  I Thess.  2:19;  II  Tim.  4:8; 
Jas.  1:12;  I Pet.  5:4.  Rewards  are  described 
for  enduring  temptation,  martyrdom,  faith- 
ful pastoral  work,  loving  His  appearing, 
soul  winning,  stewardship,  kindness,  hos- 
pitality, and  diligently  seeking  God. 

Perhaps  the  many  variations  in  rewards 
can  be  understood  in  this  way.  I appreciate 
a symphony  for  its  beauty,  but  one  who 
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The  Berean  Mennonite  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  built  in  1961  as  the  second  mission 
in  Youngstown,  because  of  the  expanding  work  at  Rockview  and  the  movement  of  many  of 
the  people  from  Rockview  into  this  unchurched  part  of  the  city.  Thirty  people  of  the  first 
church  who  were  living  in  this  part  of  the  dty  began  attending  the  new  church.  The  attendance 
has  grown  to  an  average  of  90,  and  the  highest  has  been  140.  Membership  is  24.  Fred  Augsbur- 
ger  is  pastor. 
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The  Grace  of  Thanksgiving 

By  Curt  Classen 


has  dedicated  his  life  to  music  is  enrap- 
tured by  it.  He  senses  each  key  change,  the 
buildup  of  the  individual  measures  as  well 
as  the  whole,  and  understands  all  the  com- 
poser is  communicating.  The  symphony  is 
the  same.  Our  capacities  are  vastly  differ- 
ent. In  heaven  there  will  be  fullness  of 
joy  for  all,  but  those  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  unreservedly  to  the  Master  will 
experience  infinitely  more  than  those  who 
served  themselves.  We  are  setting  the  meas- 
ure of  our  reward  today  by  the  degree  of 
our  dedication  to  Him. 

His  Promise 

"I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself;  that  where  I am,  there  ye  may  be 
also.”  “Behold,  I come  quickly.”  “Every 
man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.” 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Father  in  heaven,  Thou  Lover  of  man- 
kind, we  praise  you  for  new  life,  new  pur- 
pose, new  understanding  that  knowing  you 
as  Saviour  and  Lord  has  brought  to  our 
lives. 

We  confess  our  imperfect  ways  and  ask 
you  to  forgive  us  when  we  have  discour- 
aged others  instead  of  encouraging  them. 

Forgive  us  if  we  have  grumbled  and  com- 
plained and  have  made  others  unhappy. 

Forgive  us  for  shortsightedness  and  for 
so  often  majoring  in  minors. 

O God,  help  us  to  understand  what  it 
truly  means  to  be  your  disciples.  Keep  us 
from  hiding  behind  externals  as  evidence 
of  our  relationship  with  you. 

Enlarge  our  vision  to  see  the  need  and 
opportunities  confronting  your  church  to- 
day and  give  her  grace  to  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge, for  Thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory. 
Amen. 

—Dale  Schumm. 


Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  God's  clear  directive  for  Mennon- 
ite  Youth  Fellowship  Cabinet  and  Ad- 
visory Council  as  approximately  fifty 
church-wide  youth  leaders  meet  in  Chi- 
cago, Nov.  19-22,  to  plan  for  the  coming 
year. 

Pray  for  the  creative  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  released  into  concrete 
planning  as  MYF  Cabinet  and  Advisory 
Council  discuss  the  Servant  theme  during 
the  Nov.  19-22  meetings. 


Ogden  Nash  once  wrote,  “Thanksgiving 
like  ambassadors,  cabinet  officers,  and  oth- 
ers smeared  with  political  ointment,  de- 
pends for  its  existence  on  presidential 
appointment.”  He  was  writing  of  the  spe- 
cial day  appointed  for  Thanksgiving  of 
course,  but  gratitude  is  a process  more  than 
a period.  Though  its  emblem  today  is 
feasting,  it  may  also  be  celebrated  with 
fasting.  It  is  necessary  with  the  selfishness 
prevalent  in  human  society  that  greed  be 
supplanted  by  gratitude.  In  fact,  human 
life  is  continuously  witnessing  the  battle  of 
greed  vs.  gratitude.  It  is  well  that  we  think 
seriously  this  Thanksgiving  season  of  the 
art,  act,  and  aspect  of  gratitude. 

The  Art  of  Gratitude 

Gratitude  is  an  art.  It  will  not  operate 
itself  any  more  than  a machine,  though 
perfect  and  primed,  will  run  without  an 
operator.  The  dictionary  defines  it  as  the 
quality  of  feeling  thankful.  I believe  we 
see  first  the  inflow  of  gratitude.  It  is  a spir- 
itual experience,  often  affected  by  physical 
benefits.  Ungratefulness  is  prompted  by  an 
attitude  that  takes  life  for  granted  and  by 
an  attitude  of  self-centeredness. 

If  we  will  use  the  sensibilities  God  has 
given  us,  we  will  sense  the  inflow  of  bene- 
fits as  from  the  hand  of  God.  This  will 
prompt  true  thankfulness.  There  is,  how- 
ever, also  the  outflow  of  gratitude.  Here 
we  “count  our  blessings”  and  we  are  not 
satisfied  unless  we  can  share  our  benefits 
with  others.  With  the  reception  of  bene- 
fits comes  the  obligation  to  share.  True 
gratitude  will  open  doors  of  service  and 
blessing  that  cannot  otherwise  be  opened. 
A word  of  appreciation  costs  so  little  and 
means  so  much.  An  old  nursery  rhyme  says, 

“Hearts,  like  doors,  will  open  with  ease 
To  very,  very  little  keys; 

And  don’t  forget  that  two  of  these 
Are  “I  thank  you”  and  “If  you  please.” 

There  is  also  the  upflow  of  gratitude. 
Perhaps  the  words  “Thank  God”  are  too 
often  used  lightly.  We  do  well  to  consider 
the  Bible  demand  to  give  thanks  in  all 
things.  There  is  no  greater  benefit  for 
which  to  thank  God  than  the  spiritual.  A 
sentence  sermon  says:  “Hem  your  blessings 
with  praise  lest  they  begin  to  unravel.”  I 
wonder,  how  will  we  be  celebrating 
Thanksgiving  this  year— 1964?  Let  us  guard 
against  the  very  evident  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  “give  me  more”  attitude  that  has  come 
to  mark  the  American  people.  God  can- 
not bless  an  ungrateful  peoplel 

The  Act  of  Gratitude 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  gratitude  and  an- 
other to  put  it  into  action.  Someone  has 


written,  "Words  are  no  deeds.”  Jas.  2:26 
tells  us  that  “faith  without  works  is  dead.” 

Gratitude  should  be  deliberate.  To  ac- 
cept blessings  without  sharing  is  truly  self- 
ishness. To  give  as  we  have  received  is  true 
gratitude.  To  accept  God’s  gifts  without  a 
return  of  love  and  works  for  Him  certainly 
presumes  on  His  love.  Deut.  8:10  states, 
“When  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  then 
thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God  for  the 
good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee.” 

Gratitude  is  also  desirable.  The  people 
who  are  best  adjusted  to  life  and  happy  are 
the  people  who  are  grateful.  "The  world 
owes  me  a living  and  I am  going  to  get  it” 
attitude  often  results  in  frenzy  and  real 
frustration.  Seneca  said,  “He  who  receives 
a benefit  with  gratitude,  repays  the  first  in- 
stallment on  his  debt.”  How  true  that  no 
man  lives  nor  dies  to  himself. 

Also  gratitude  involves  degree.  Thanks- 
giving should  be  a year-round  expression 
of  the  saints  who  have  been  loaded  with 
benefits.  Edwin  Robinson  wrote: 

Two  kinds  of  gratitude:  the  sudden  kind— 
We  feel  for  what  we  take;  the  larger  kind— 
We  feel  for  what  we  give. 

The  early  church  in  the  books  of  the 
Bible  had  a true  reputation  of  love  and 
sharing  among  its  members.  Have  we  lost 
this  connotation  today?  True  thankfulness 
will  move  from  its  family  circle  to  the  home 
across  the  street,  across  the  nation,  and 
across  the  world,  because  it  is  worldwide 
in  its  emphasis. 

The  Aspect  of  Gratitude 

David  expresses  it  in  Psalm  103.  It  is 
here  where  we  find  the  deepest  emotions 
of  the  soul.  David  expresses  it  like  this: 

a.  He  is  grateful  for  salvation— verse  3. 
There  is  no  greater  miracle  than  the  trans- 
formation of  the  soul.  There  is  no  greater 
joy,  nor  any  mountaintop  experience  that 
can  surpass  this.  'What  a tragedy  when 
this  is  neglected! 

b.  He  is  grateful  for  sustenance— verse  3. 
Who  sustains  us?  God,  our  Father!  Doesn’t 
this  thrill  us  anew  each  day  as  we  contem- 
plate such  wondrous  grace? 

c.  He  is  grateful  for  safety— verse  4.  All 
of  us  can  testify  to  the  watch -care  and 
providences  of  God.  His  concern  for  us 
knows  no  bounds!  Yes,  there  is  an  eye  that 
never  slumbers  but  constantly  watches  over 
us— His  children. 

d.  He  is  grateful  for  strength— verse  4. 
There  is  strength  given  us  when  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  our  resources,  when  the 
day  is  just  half  done.  Strength  when  there 

(Continued  on  page  1011) 
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OUR  SCHOOLS 


Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  School 

Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  School 
opened  its  eleventh  year  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  240  and  a faculty  of  16,  including 
administrators.  There  are  73  students  in 
die  senior  class. 

One  new  instructor,  J.  Mark  Brubaker, 
was  added  to  the  teaching  staff.  Mr.  Bru- 
baker, a graduate  of  E.M.C.,  completed  two 
years  of  teaching  in  the  Secondary  Alliance 
School.  Musoma,  Tanganyika,  before  com- 
ing to  Christopher  Dock.  He  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  biological  and  physical  sciences,  fill- 
ing the  position  of  Ro'and  B.  Yoder,  who 
is  on  a one-year  leave  of  absence  while  pur- 
suing graduate  study  at  Cornell  University 
through  a National  Science  Foundation 
grant. 

The  student  body  continues  to  enjoy  an 
international  ingredient  through  the  en- 
rollment of  Mary  and  Betty  Nsibambi,  sis- 
ters from  Uganda,  East  Africa,  who  are 
members  of  the  school  family  for  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Over  1,400  persons  attended  the  first  of 
four  1964-65  Audubon  Wildlife  Film  Lec- 
tures. Walter  Berlet,  Casper,  Wyo.,  pre- 
sented the  film,  "The  Living  Wilderness.” 
The  next  film-lecture  was  scheduled  for 
Nov.  16. 

The  renovation  and  furnishing  of  a new 
reception  room  in  the  Administration 
Building  has  been  completed  as  a project 
of  the  Class  of  1963.  There  are  now  386 


Left  to  right:  J.  Mark  Brubaker,  Christopher 
Dock  School  science  instructor,  who  formerly 
taught  in  the  Alliance  Secondary  School,  Mu- 
soma, Tanganyika;  and  Mary  and  Betty  Nsi- 
bambi, student  sisters  from  Uganda,  East  Africa, 
in  the  Administration  Building  reception  room, 
newly  furnished  by  the  class  of  ’63, 


members  in  the  alumni  association,  repre- 
senting nine  graduating  classes. 

Three  Christopher  Dock  students  were 
named  as  winners  of  first,  second,  and  third 
place  awards  in  the  annual  John  Horsch 
Mennonite  History  Essay  Contest,  Class 
IV,  open  to  high-school  students:  first, 
Ruth  Stover;  second,  Henry  D.  Landes; 
third,  Lee  Delp,  all  members  of  last  year’s 
graduating  class. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Hesston,  Kans.,  pre- 
sented a series  of  chapel  addresses,  Oct. 
26-30,  during  the  annual  fall  Christian  Life 
Week. 

John  L.  Ruth,  member  of  the  staff  of 
Eastern  Baptist  College  and  pastor  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion, addressed  the  first  parent-teacher 
meeting  of  the  school  year  on  Nov.  2 on 
the  newly  formulated  statement,  “Mennon- 
ite Objectives  for  Christian  Education.” 

The  Swedish  Baptist  Youth  Choir,  a 
choral  group  on  international  tour,  pre- 
sented a program  on  Oct.  21,  and  were 
then  entertained  by  the  students  during  the 
lunch  hour.  The  singing  group  is  com- 
posed of  young  people  who  are  members  of 
a large  Baptist  congregation  in  Sundsvall, 
Sweden. 

The  annual  Mennonite  businessmen’s  din- 
ner was  scheduled  for  Nov.  7 in  the  school 
dining  room,  with  J.  C.  Wenger,  presently 
residing  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  as  the  evening 
speaker.  The  meeting  is  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a November  solicitation  of  funds  in 
Franconia  Conference  congregations  with 
the  projected  goal  of  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent building  debt  in  two  years. 

Coeditors  of  the  school  paper,  The 
Dockument,  for  the  1964-65  year  are  Susan 
Clemmer  and  Cheryl  Moyer.  The  number 
of  issues  will  be  increased  from  six  to  eight. 
The  faculty  adviser  is  Mrs.  Helen  Lapp. 
Editor  and  assistant  editor  of  the  yearbook, 
Schttl-Andenken,  are  Irene  Bolton  and 
Grace  Guntz.  Eileen  Moyer  serves  as  facul- 
ty adviser.  Student  Council  officers  for  the 
year  are  Kenneth  Ehst,  president;  James 
Styer,  vice-president;  Carolyn  Derstine, 
secretary;  Elaine  Derstine,  treasurer.  Facul- 
ty adviser  is  Lee  Yoder. 

Senior  students  enjoyed  dreir  fall  camp- 
ing weekend  at  Camp  Swatara,  near  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  Oct.  9-11.  Elmer  Frederick,  pas- 
tor of  the  Fredericksville  congregation,  con- 
ducted a Sunday  morning  service  with  the 
group  at  the  camp. 

Oct.  16  was  observed  as  Student  Adminis- 
tration Day.  Planned  cooperatively  by  the 
school  principals,  teachers,  and  the  student 
council  executive  committee,  the  day  fea- 
tures students  serving  as  classroom  teachers 


in  all  classes  and  filling  all  other  adminis- 
trative and  operational  positions.  The  regu- 
lar school  staff  is  on  hand  to  lend  assistance 
if  needed,  but  the  day  is  in  actuality  a 
complete  student  operation.  The  purpose 
is  to  develop  a sense  of  student  self-respon- 
sibility and  to  give  students  an  opportunity 
to  experience  the  tasks  involved  in  provid- 
ing their  education. 

Hiram  R.  Hershey  is  presently  serving  as 
choral  director  on  a part-time  basis  to  pre- 
pare the  Christopher  Dock  Touring  and 
A Cappella  choruses  for  the  annual  Christ- 
mas program. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 

E.M.C.  students  left  no  doubt  about 
their  political  loves  in  a preelection  poll. 
LBJ  pocketed  88  percent  of  the  responding 
students,  and  this  from  an  overwhelmingly 
Republican  student  body. 

President  Mumaw,  along  with  a hundred 
other  U.S.  educational  leaders,  witnessed 
President  Johnson’s  signing  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  on  Oct.  16  in  the  president’s  office. 
President  Johnson  thanked  President  Mu- 
maw for  his  prayer  support.  Mumaw  at- 
tended as  representative  of  E.M.C.  and  as 
president  of  the  Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Small  Colleges. 

Peter  Wiebe’s  colorful,  telegraphic  ideas 
stirred  the  student  body  out  of  their  annual 
doldrums  during  the  fall  revival  week  of 
Oct.  19-23.  Wiebe,  the  student  pastor  of 
Hesston  College,  spoke  with  powerful  sim- 
plicity. In  his  daily  sermons,  he  advocated 
keeping  a spiritual  diary  and  emphasized 
forgiveness,  prayer,  and  Christ’s  seeking. 

Seven  E.M.C.  delegates  joined  Hesston 
and  Goshen  YPCA  "wheels"  at  Hesston 
College  on  Oct.  29-31,  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems and  experiences  of  Christian  service 
on  their  campuses.  Each  college  prepared 
a paper  which  dealt  with  the  relation  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  God  and  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge. 

Professor-policeman  James  Mullenex  of 
the  college  represents  the  new  face  of 
E.M.C. 's  “Ban  the  illegally  Parked  Car” 
campaign.  It  seems  Mullenex  was  tiring  of 
climbing  over  cars  parked  at  the  rear  en- 
trance of  the  Administration  Building.  So 
these  days  he’s  handing  out  dollar  tickets 
to  persons  who  have  trouble  reading  park- 
ing signs.  “One  consolation,”  says  Mul- 
lenex, "all  fine  money  goes  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund.”  And  by  all  appearances,  there 
will  be  many  scholarships  next  year:  the 
prof-policeman  himself  illegally  parked  last 
week!  Unfortunately,  the  registrar  tagged 
him. 

The  combined  literaries  from  the  college 
will  present  Handel’s  entire  Messiah  to  the 
student  body  shortly  before  Christmas. 
Soloists  will  be  picked  from  both  faculty 
and  students. 

(Continued  on  page  1011) 
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© PEACE  AND  WAR 

Reflections  on  the  Prague  Conference 

By  Melvin  Gingerich 


The  “Second  All-Christian  Peace  Assem- 
bly” met  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  June 
28  to  July  3,  1964.  Approximately  900  dele- 
gates, observers,  and  guests  from  fifty  or 
more  countries  attended  the  conference. 
These  represented  many  denominations, 
including  Church  of  England,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Brethren,  Luther- 
an, Reformed,  Waldenses,  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Orthodox,  and  Mennonites,  as 
well  as  many  other  groups.  Nineteen  Men- 
nonites from  Germany,  Holland,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  were  in  attendance. 

This  peace  movement  was  initiated  by 
J.  L.  Hromadka,  Dean  of  the  Comenius 
Evangelical  Seminary  Faculty  of  Prague. 
Hromadka  had  earlier  taught  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  where  a number  of  our  Men- 
nonite  leaders  studied  under  him  and 
learned  to  respect  and  love  him.  The  First 
All-Christian  Peace  Assembly  was  held  in 
Prague  in  1961  with  almost  700  Christians 
from  many  countries  in  attendance.  Among 
them  were  several  Mennonites,  including 
Harold  S.  Bender,  John  H.  Yoder,  and 
Peter  Dyck. 

On  the  basis  of  their  report  and  a study 
of  the  movement  since  then,  the  Mennon- 
ite  Central  Committee  decided  to  partici- 
pate officially  in  the  1964  conference.  The 
MCC  has  released  reports  on  the  Assembly 
to  the  Mennonite  press.  The  present  re- 
port is  not  an  official  one  but  merely  repre- 
sents an  evaluation  by  one  who  was  present 
at  the  1964  sessions. 

My  first  observation  is  that  the  Assem- 
bly attempted  to  place  much  emphasis  on 
the  message  of  the  Bible  in  its  approach  to 
the  problem  of  hatred  and  conflict.  The 
conference  opened  with  a sermon  by  Mar- 
tin Niemoeller  of  Germany  on  the  theme  of 
the  Assembly,  “My  Covenant  Is  Life  and 
Peace”  (Mai.  2:5).  Each  morning  there  was 
an  hour  of  Bible  study  on  the  meaning  of 
God’s  covenant.  Prayers  and  hymn  singing 
were  a part  of  each  day’s  program. 
Hromadka  reminded  us  that  "We  are  here 
as  beings  created  by  God  in  His  image  and 
with  whom  He  wishes  to  live  in  the  cove- 
nant of  trust  and  love.”  It  was  my  feeling 
that  a Christian  spirit  pervaded  the  con- 
ference. 

My  second  observation  is  that  the  at- 
tendants at  the  conference  dreaded  and 
feared  war  to  a degree  that  most  of  us  in 
North  America,  whose  countries  have  never 
been  bombed,  simply  cannot  fathom.  These 
people  are  in  dead  earnest  in  their  convic- 


tion that  the  Christians  of  the  entire  world 
must  have  a prophetic  voice  against  the 
evil  of  warfare.  We  must  first  of  all,  they 
stressed,  be  united  among  ourselves  in  the 
Covenant  which  brings  us  life  and  peace 
and  then  share  with  our  governments  our 
concern  about  those  forces  that  create  ill 
will  and  hatred. 

Another  observation  is  that  Christians  of 
Eastern  Europe  deeply  desire  to  have  fel- 
lowship with  Christians  of  the  West.  Per- 
haps the  most  meaningful  experiences  of 
the  entire  week  were  those  that  came  to  us 
as  we  fellowshiped  with  individual  Chris- 
tians from  countries  such  as  Russia  and 
Czechoslovakia,  for  instance.  I especially 
treasure  my  visits  with  a number  of  the 
Czech  brethren. 

These  bonds  of  friendship  established  in 
meetings  such  as  the  Prague  Conference 
can  do  much  to  break  down  the  walls  of 
suspicion  and  misunderstanding  which  now 
exist.  As  believers  in  reconciliation  and 
Christian  brotherhood,  we  must  seek  every 
opportunity  that  is  open  to  us  to  fellow- 
ship with  Christians  from  these  areas  out- 
side our  Western  part  of  the  world  because 
of  the  Cold  War  which  has  so  effectively 
created  barriers  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween us. 

Another  point  which  impressed  me  was 
the  freedom  and  Christian  charity  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  many  discussion  sessions,  al- 
though to  be  sure  on  several  occasions  the 
emotions  of  the  speakers  were  aroused.  As 
far  as  I could  observe,  the  delegates  from 
the  West  were  perfectly  free  in  their  criti- 
cism of  certain  Eastern  views.  In  fact, 
Hromadka  pointed  out  that  we  need  each 
other’s  criticisms  and  that  those  of  the  West 
should  be  free  to  criticize  their  brethren  in 
the  East.  It  is  true  that  publicly  those  of 
the  East  were  reluctant  to  admit  the  short- 
comings of  their  countries,  which  will  be 
discussed  below,  but  they  listened  patient- 
ly when  such  criticisms  were  offered. 

I thought  it  remarkable  that  in  a com- 
munist public  hall,  where  our  meetings 
were  held,  a Bible  verse  could  be  displayed 
in  five  languages  on  a huge  banner,  that 
the  Bible  could  be  expounded  there,  Chris- 
tian hymns  be  sung  there,  Christian  prayers 
be  offered,  and  Christian  addresses  de- 
livered that  were  critical  of  basic  commu- 
nist doctrine.  There  was  no  limitation 
whatsoever  upon  our  opportunity  to  wit- 

continued  on  page  1012) 


Conviction  Against  Hate 

(Statement  adopted  by  Franconia  District 
Conference,  Oct.  1,  1964) 

As  a conference  body  we  register  our  con- 
victions on  the  spirit  of  hate  visible  in 
many  present-day  circles. 

Only  a generation  ago,  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  of  Russia  and  Hitler’s  rise  to 
power  on  the  basis  of  racial  hatred  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion that  such  programs  will  increase  in  in- 
tensity as  we  approach  the  climax  of  his- 
tory, the  return  of  our  Lord.  In  our  own 
country,  in  the  recent  past  some  persons  in 
prominent  positions  have  come  to  fame  on 
a wave  of  suspicion  and  hate,  before  being 
discredited.  Since  World  War  I,  many 
“Christian”  publications  have  sought  to 
profit  by  purveying  hate,  and  some  "Chris- 
tian” ministers  have  learned  to  attract 
audiences  by  peddling  the  same.  It  is  a sad 
commentary  on  our  church  that  people 
bearing  the  name  of  Christ  should  be  so 
willing  to  violate  the  very  spirit  of  Christ 
by  responding  to  campaigns  which  fan  the 
flames  of  hatred  and  suspicion. 

We  call  upon  our  members  to  express  the 
love  of  Christ  to  all  men  on  all  occasions, 
and  offer  the  following  guiding  principles: 

1.  That  as  nonresistant  Christians  we 
avoid  involvement  with  secular  movements 
expressing  or  provoking  hate,  thus  guard- 
ing against  becoming  “partakers  of  other 
men’s  sins.” 

2.  That  we  exercise  great  caution  in  re- 
gard to  movements  in  religious  circles 
which  feed  on  and  breed  hate  and  that  we 
withhold  moral  and  financial  support  from 
them. 

3.  That  we  do  lend  moral  support,  on 
the  basis  of  Christian  compassion  and  God’s 
righteous  judgment,  to  community  efforts 
which  promote  fair  treatment  and  help  to 
alleviate  unjust  and  unwholesome  condi- 
tions. 

4.  That  with  sober  and  considered  judg- 
ment we  “try  the  spirits”  of  "Christian” 
periodicals  and  “ministers  of  the  Gospel” 
who  promote  programs  of  accusation  and 
suspicion.  No  matter  how  orthodox  their 
theology,  how  conservative  their  approach 
to  the  Bible,  or  how  loud  their  exposure 
of  evil,  if  they  do  not  express  the  love  of 
Christ  to  all  men.  we  cannot  lend  our  bless- 
ing to  their  programs. 

5.  That  we  learn  to  better  discern  be- 
tween responsible  Christian  testimony  and 
the  spirit  which  glories  in  antagonism  and 
confusion,  and  uses  public  issues  as  sound- 
ing boards  for  personal  advancement. 

We  call  upon  our  ministers  and  our 
churches  always  to  preach  and  practice  not 
only  salvation  by  grace  through  faith,  but 
also  the  necessary  expression,  the  love  of 
Christ  to  all  men. 
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||  STEWARDSHIP 


A Will  of  Your  Own 

By  John  H.  Rudy 

There  are  two  ways  to  handle  your  post- 
mortem stewardship  responsibilities.  You 
can  let  the  state  decide  how  your  posses- 
sions should  be  distributed  and  what 
should  happen  to  your  loved  ones.  Or  you 
can  decide.  You  can  have  a will  of  your 
own.  Every  Christian  steward,  regardless  of 
age  or  wealth,  husband  and  wife,  should 
have  a Christian  will.  Only  by  making  a 
Christian  will  can  you  be  sure  your  desires 
are  carried  out  after  you're  gone. 

There  are  seven  simple  steps  in  making 
a Christian  will.  It’s  not  at  all  compli- 
cated. 

1.  List  your  possessions.  Take  a careful 
look  at  what  God  has  allowed  you  to  ac- 
cumulate. Check  your  property  titles.  Be 
concerned  with  present  and  future  values, 
rather  than  original  costs.  Your  estate  will 
be  appraised  on  the  basis  of  market  values 
at  the  time  you  pass  away. 

2.  Seek  divine  guidance.  How  can  you 
make  your  possessions  go  as  far  as  possible 
and  do  the  most  good  for  your  family  and 
your  church?  Pray  for  wisdom.  And  you 
may  need  some  technical  assistance.  When 
you  make  your  will,  you  are  making  some 
of  the  most  important  decisions  of  your 
lifetime. 

3.  Provide  for  your  family.  With  young 
children  and  a modest  estate,  you  will 
want  your  survivors  to  receive  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  event  both  parents  are 
taken,  a capable  trustee  will  be  needed  to 
manage  property  for  minor  children.  More 
important,  guardians  should  be  named,  to 
make  sure  the  children  are  raised  in  a 
Christian  home. 

4.  Remember  the  church.  Perhaps  you 
have  no  children.  Or  your  children  are 
grown  and  on  their  own.  You  are  con- 
fronted with  new  opportunities  among  our 
mission  boards,  relief  programs,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  local  congregations.  You  can 
use  your  Christian  will,  in  many  wonder- 
ful ways,  to  help  further  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

5.  Consider  tax  savings.  Build  into  your 
will  as  many  tax-saving  features  as  you  can. 
For  example,  everything  you  specify  for  the 
church  is  exempt  from  Federal  estate  tax. 
You  can  transfer  up  to  one  half  of  your 
estate  to  your  surviving  spouse  tax-free. 
You  may  want  to  explore  the  use  of  trusts. 
Get  as  much  mileage  out  of  your  estate  as 
possible. 

6.  Choose  an  executor.  You  will  need 
someone  to  manage  your  affairs  after  you've 


gone,  some  competent  person  to  settle  your 
estate.  You  can  name  some  qualified  rela- 
tive or  friend.  Or  you  can  turn  the  job 
over  to  the  trust  department  of  a bank,  a 
continuous,  corporate  executor  capable  of 
efficient  management  of  possessions. 

7.  Find  a good  lawyer.  Tell  your  attorney 
what  you  own  and  how  you  want  your 
possessions  distributed.  Let  him  express 
your  desires  in  the  necessary  legal  lan- 
guage. You’ll  find  his  charge  quite  reason- 
able. Don’t  try  to  write  your  own  will.  If 
you  have  no  lawyer,  make  some  inquiries  at 
the  bank  and  among  your  business  friends. 
You  may  also  need  the  help  of  a tax  ac- 
countant. 

Without  a will,  the  state  in  which  you 
live  will  handle  your  affairs  according  to  a 
general  formula.  Your  own  Christian  con- 
victions, your  desires,  the  specific  needs  of 
your  family,  the  needs  of  the  church;  none 
of  these  can  be  given  the  special  consider- 
ation you  would  want.  Neglect  is  never  a 
virtue.  This  is  especially  true  when  it 
comes  to  your  postmortem  stewardship. 
Have  a will  of  your  own.  Make  one  soon! 

Stewards  of  Our  Eyes? 

By  Dorothy  Horst 

After  the  boys  left  for  school,  I sat  down 
on  the  sofa  for  a period  of  private  devo- 
tion. At  the  end  of  a passage  of  Scripture 
that  spoke  with  challenge,  I was  suddenly 
struck  with  a deep  appreciation  for  my 
eyes  to  read  this  precious  Word  of  God. 

For  a few  moments  I mused  on  this  won- 
derful gift  of  sight.  Without  it  I may  have 
missed  this  inspiration  today.  With  sight- 
less eyes,  I could  not  hurry  through  the 
housework,  help  the  children  with  home- 
work, nor  read  bedtime  stories.  Someone 
else  would  see  their  happy  faces  and  apply 
Band-Aids  to  cut  fingers  and  stubbed  toes. 

I would  miss  seeing  the  love  in  my  hus- 
band’s eyes,  and  all  the  beauty  that  sur- 
rounds me— yes,  and  even  the  signs  of  storm 
or  danger  when  it  is  near. 

Then  I said  to  the  Lord,  “How  can  I be 
a steward  of  my  eyes  today?” 


Surprisingly,  the  answer  came  quickly: 
the  Eye  Bank!  For  at  least  a year  this  had 
been  my  intention  but  no  action  followed. 
A surge  of  happiness  came  with  the  deci- 
sion that,  as  a steward  of  my  precious  eyes, 
the  application  for  membership  in  the  Eye 
Bank  would  be  mailed  today.  Along  with 
the  gift  goes  a prayer  that  the  two  recipi- 
ents may  learn  to  know  the  giver  of  sight 
to  the  blind— the  Lord  who  prompted  this 
gift. 

With  the  Bible  still  open,  a verse  under- 
lined years  ago  stood  out:  “A  gift  is  as  a 
precious  stone  in  the  eyes  of  him  that  hath 
it:  whithersoever  it  turneth,  it  prospereth” 
(Prov.  17:8). 


Thanksgiving 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

I sat  before  an  ample  board. 

There  was  a surfeit  there 
Of  spicy  fruit  and  richest  food; 
Enough,  and  some  to  spare. 

And  while  my  little  ones  were  fed 
I heard  the  pleading  cries 
Of  other  children,  begging  bread, 
And  saw  their  hungry  eyes. 

And  who  are  we,  that  we  may  feast? 

And  why  denied  are  they? 

All  suddenly  my  hunger  ceased. 

I could  not  eat  that  day. 


Concentration  on  Weeds 

By  Jesse  T.  Byler 

A minister  can  become  like  a farmer  who 
concentrates  most  of  his  efforts  on  weeding 
his  garden,  and  loses  awareness  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  soil  analysis  and  enrichment, 
genetics,  etc.,  for  crop  improvements.  While 
he  may  design  a very  effective  weed  killer, 
he  still  reaches  a point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. Breakthroughs  on  other  fronts  are 
necessary  for  further  progress. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  sin  in  any 
form  in  the  church  can  be  ignored.  It  must 
be  dealt  with  forthrightly.  But  a minister 
should  not  find  it  necessary  to  weed  every 
Sunday.  It  takes  more  than  weed  killer  to 
produce  a church  of  strong  growing  Chris- 
tians. 


* * # * # 

C.  S.  Lewis  agrees  that  God’s  earth  is  not  now  completely  under  His  control,  for  good 
Mother  Nature  is  mixed  up  with  evil.  Earth,  to  some  extent,  remains  the  football  between 
two  opposing  forces,  God  and  the  devil.  But  God  is  winning,  and  one  day  plans  to  do 
Adam’s  old  homeplace  completely  over— to  redeem  it,  not  throw  it  away— domesticating  its 
jungle  and  cleansing  the  scarlet  sea  of  guilt  that  bathes  it  now.  It  will  be  a paradise 
when  He  gets  through. 

David  A.  Redding  in  The  Miracles  of  Christ  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.) 
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Mennonite  Leaders  of  North  America 
Hans  Herr  (1639-1725) 


Hans  Herr,  leader  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Mennonites  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  born  Sept.  17,  1639,  in  the 
canton  of  Glarus  in  Switzerland.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  religious  persecution  in  this 
area,  the  parents  of  Hans  Herr,  with  their 
children,  as  well  as  others,  fled  to  another 
area  of  Switzerland,  to  the  Emmenthal, 
northeast  of  Bern. 

Hans  was  fourteen  years  of  age  at  that 
time.  Fierce  decrees  against  the  Anabap- 
tists caused  many  to  flee  from  Switzerland 
to  the  Palatinate.  The  persecution  con- 
tinued and  plans  were  made  to  deport  all 
Anabaptists  from  Switzerland.  The  Dutch 
Mennonites  hearing  of  their  plight  gave 
them  assistance  and  some  left  for  Holland. 

During  the  winter  of  1709-10  Hans  Herr 
and  his  family  along  with  other  Swiss  Ana- 
baptists fled  to  Amsterdam.  From  there 
they  went  to  London  where  plans  were 
made  to  migrate  to  America.  In  September, 
1710,  they  landed  in  Philadelphia. 

Hans  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Kendig, 
daughter  of  John  Kendig.  They  had  a 
family  of  at  least  seven  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. Seven  of  the  children  later  located  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  Hans  was 
a bishop  while  living  in  Bern  Canton  be- 
fore he  came  to  America. 

From  Philadelphia  the  party  of  new  im- 
migrants, with  Hans  Herr,  now  seventy-one 
years  of  age,  as  their  bishop  and  leader, 
soon  moved  overland  to  Lancaster  County, 
where  they  located  in  the  present  West 
Lampeter  Township. 

In  October,  1710,  a tract  of  6,400  acres 
was  surveyed  in  West  Lampeter  and  Stras- 
burg  townships  for  these  Swiss  immigrants. 
It  was  in  this  community  that  Christian 
Herr  in  1719  built  the  sandstone  house  for 
his  family,  and  for  his  father  Hans  Herr, 
that  is  still  standing  and  is  known  as  the 
Christian  Herr  house. 

The  house  was  not  only  the  home  of 
Christian  and  Hans  but  was  also  used  as  a 
house  of  worship  for  over  a century,  until 
1848  when  the  first  brick  Mennonite  church 
was  built  in  the  community. 

The  first  Lancaster  Mennonite  confer- 
ence was  called  in  1711,  with  Hans  Herr, 
the  only  ordained  man  present,  serving  as 
moderator.  It  was  decided  to  send  one  of 
their  number  back  to  the  homeland  to 
bring  the  rest  of  their  families  and  friends 
to  America.  Hans  Herr  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  go,  but  they  were  reluctant  to  have  their 
minister  leave  and  so  Martin  Kendig  of- 
fered to  go  in  his  stead. 

It  was  not  until  1717,  however,  that  these 
others  joined  the  settlement,  bringing  the 
number  of  families  up  to  thirty,  soon  to  be 
joined  by  others,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  largest  Mennonite  settlement 


in  America.  Hans  Herr  deserves  the  credit 
for  starting  this  movement. 

Hans  Herr  and  Martin  Mylin  managed 
the  spiritual,  financial,  and  business  inter- 
ests, not  only  of  the  first  group,  but  of 
many  that  followed.  Hans  lived  to  see  the 
settlement  achieve  prosperity.  For  fourteen 
years  he  served  as  their  bishop,  until  his 
death  on  Jan.  21,  1725.  His  wife  outlived 
him  five  years  and  both  are  buried  in  the 
present  Brick  Cemetery. 

Hans'  son  Christian  took  over  the  bishop 
work  which  his  father  had  started.  Hans 
Herr’s  descendants  now  number  in  the  tens 
of  thousands,  among  whom  have  been 
many  servants  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  following  description  of  the  man 
has  come  down  to  this  day:  “He  was  a man 
of  medium  height,  with  long  gray  hair, 
curled  under  the  ends  and  parted  in  the 
middle.  He  had  heavy  eyebrows,  dark  hazel 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  mouth  rather  small 
with  heavy  lips,  florid  complexion  with  full 
beard  covering  the  face,  the  whole  lighted 
by  a countenance  in  which  sweetness  and 
austerity  were  gracefully  blended.  He  wore 
the  coarsest  homespun  and  his  shoes  were 
of  wood.’’— I.D.L. 

Thanksgiving  Day 
in  the  Hospital 

By  Edna  Mast 

Friday,  November  22,  1963,  is  etched  in 
the  memory  of  most  Americans.  I will  not 
forget  that  day  for  an  additional  reason— 
the  evening  before  I had  received  the 
ultimatum  of  surgery-as-soon-as-possible. 
Therefore,  it  was  a day  for  “setting  my 
house  in  order”  in  the  schoolroom.  As  a 
teacher  I wanted  to  finish  out  the  school 
day,  the  school  week,  and  the  second  mark- 
ing period  of  the  term. 

Only  the  miracle  of  moment-by-moment 
grace  and  strength  from  above  enabled 
me  to  maintain  a school-as-usual  atmos- 
phere. At  morning  break  time  I slipped 
to  the  cloakroom  to  gulp  down  a jar  of 
milk.  Maybe  that  would  help  keep  me 
from  blacking  out.  At  1:45  a visitor  en- 
tered the  schoolroom.  She  did  not  realize 
the  effort  it  took  for  me  to  finish  that  last 
arithmetic  class.  At  2:20  another  mother 
hurried  in  with  a radio,  stating  that  she  was 
sure  the  students  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  the  shocking  news  from  Dallas, 
Texas.  They  were.  She  mercifully  but  un- 
knowingly shortened  my  teaching  day. 

On  Saturday,  and  again  on  Monday,  I 


kept  appointments  with  my  surgeon,  each 
time  prepared  to  remain  at  the  hospital. 

“You’ll  want  to  spend  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  your  family,”  he  hinted  as  he  dated 
my  hospital  admission  slip  for  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  (They  handled  only  emergency 
operations  over  the  holiday  period.)  I 
couldn't  have  cared  less  about  a Thanks- 
giving dinner,  but  I did  care  about  avoid- 
ing an  emergency  trip  to  the  hospital. 

From  the  surgeon’s  office  we  went  to  my 
board  chairman,  who  granted  me  a month’s 
leave  of  absence  from  teaching. 

Tuesday  I forced  myself  to  finish  my 
homework  for  the  E.M.C.  extension  course 
I was  taking.  Again  on  Wednesday  I drove 
myself  to  checking  and  grading  school  pa- 
pers, and  filling  in  the  second  period  on 
the  report  cards.  I worked  through  lunch 
time.  At  one  o’clock  as  I marked  the  last 
report  card  the  pen  dropped  from  my 
hand.  I turned  to  my  husband  and  begged 
him  to  call  the  surgeon  and  ask  if  I could 
be  admitted  to  the  hospital  that  afternoon. 

Alvin  picked  up  the  phone,  not  in  his 
usual  easygoing  way.  “I’m  calling  that 
doctor  and  telling  him  I’m  bringing  you 
in.”  He  too  wanted  me  to  be  able  to  walk 
into  the  hospital.  In  five  minutes  a call 
came  through  from  the  hospital  that  I 
should  come  at  once. 

Admitted  to  the  hospital  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving?  What  had  I to  be  thankful 
for? 

Greeting  me  on  the  windowsill  beside 
my  bed  were  two  lovely  bouquets,  one  of 
chrysanthemums,  and  the  other  of  snap- 
dragons and  carnations,  and  I would  never 
know  whom  to  thank. 

I was  thankful  that  I was  in  the  hospital 
on  that  Thanksgiving  Day.  From  10:30 
that  morning  until  8:30  that  evening  there 
seeped  into  my  veins  life-building  fluids, 
including  a dextrose  solution  that  went  in, 
drop  by  drop,  forty  drops  a minute,  hour 
after  hour.  But  first  came  500  cc.  of  blood, 
someone  else’s  blood,  and  I would  not 
know  whom  to  thank.  I thanked  God  for 
the  miracles  of  medical  science.  I was 
thankful  too  for  those  who  would  be  blood 
donors  for  me,  and  for  Susan  Umble,  who 
had  taken  my  blood  sample,  learned  of  my 
low  blood  count,  and  would  be  ready  to 
find  donors  with  O-positive  type  when 
needed. 

In  the  afternoon  Alvin  came  in.  I could 
not  help  thinking  that  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
had  everything  but  that.  I was  thankful 
though  for  the  tragedy  that  had  struck 
our  nation,  because  of  what  it  had  done 
to  us.  Never  before  had  I sensed  such  a 
universal  God-consciousness,  common  grief, 
humility,  and  unity  of  purpose.  Our  na- 
tion had  a new  dependence  upon  God. 

All  I needed  to  do  was  listen  to  the 
sounds,  and  smell  the  smells  of  the  hospital, 
and  I was  thankful.  I needed  only  to  take 
in  what  was  going  on  in  my  room.  Deaf 
(Continued  on  page  1010) 
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A Nc 


Africa  is  in  a desperate  hurry  and  will  not  wait  until 
books  can  be  written  in  the  vernacular,  says  a pioneer 
missionary  to  Nigeria.  Will  we  help  fill  this  vacuum, 
or  continue  to  give  our  castoffs? 


Exciting  dramas  of  problems  solved,  s< 
tians  nurtured  through  literature  cam 
statistics,  says  one  of  our  literature  evar 


Why  They  Can’t  Wait 

By  Edwin  Weaver,  Nigeria 


Arm  of  tl 

By  David  H 


Young  people  in  eastern  Nigeria  are 
"mad"  for  education.  The  “angry  young 
men”  are  sons  of  polygamous  fathers  who 
simply  cannot  afford  to  give  an  education 
to  all  their  children. 

There  are  too  many.  They  will  bribe, 
falsify  records,  and  do  almost  anything  for 
the  mere  chance  to  go  to  school.  Such  de- 
termination is  commendable,  but  education 
itself  is  not  enough,  nor  is  learning  to  read 
enough.  One  must  have  something  to  read. 
This  is  what  Africa  doesn't  have! 

We  know  that  sending  books  to  Africa  in 
English  is  not  the  answer  to  Africa’s  litera- 
ture need  — neither  is  the  translation  of 
books  written  in  western  languages.  Ul- 
timately, the  only  real  answer  to  Africa’s 
literature  need  is  for  Africans  to  write 
books  in  their  own  languages.  This  will 
take  trained  men  and  much  time  and 
money. 

But  Africa  is  in  a desperate  hurry  and 
will  not  wait  until  books  can  be  written  in 
vernacular  languages.  Africans  read  any- 
thing and  everything  they  can  get  their 
hands  on.  Whose  books,  then,  are  they  go- 
ing to  read?  This  depends  on  who  will 
supply  the  books. 

Second  Best 

As  in  all  former  British  colonies,  English 
is  the  second  language.  Since  Nigeria  has 
over  200  different  languages  and  dialects, 
this  is  understandable.  Children  from  the 
first  grade  in  school  begin  to  learn  English. 
Since  English  is  so  widely  used,  and  still 
very  popular,  a Books  Abroad  effort  to 
meet  the  immense  vacuum  of  English- 
speaking  Africa  is  not  a farfetched  idea.  It 
is  meeting  a real  need. 

Africans  are  fast  becoming  an  educated 
and  cultured  people,  even  from  our  proud, 
sophisticated  understanding  of  what  this 
means.  They  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  useless  literature.  In  the 
Books  Abroad  program  there  is  less,  but 
still  too  much,  of  an  inclination  to  give  our 
castoffs— what  we  don't  want,  and  what  has 
little  or  no  value  to  anyone.  If  we  are  go- 


ing to  attempt  to  meet  the  great  need  for 
literature  in  Africa,  why  not  try  sharing 
some  of  our  best? 

Stewards  of  Books 

Mary  A.  Bender,  director  of  the  Books 
Abroad  under  the  General  Mission  Board 
with  her  office  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  says  there 
is  a “stewardship  of  books"  people  must  un- 
derstand and  do  something  about. 

We  readily  understand  how  people  great- 
ly blessed  with  material  things  feel  an  ob- 
ligation to  share  with  the  needy.  We  know 
our  wealth  is  not  a credit  card  for  the  fu- 
ture world,  but  must  be  rightly  used  now. 

But  what  about  our  growing  libraries 
of  ever-increasing  numbers  of  books,  which 
we  may  or  may  not  even  read  once?  Are 
they  not  like  some  people’s  wealth— literal- 
ly being  consumed  by  dust  and  moths?  Is 
this  good  stewardship  of  what  God  has 
given  us? 

If  our  libraries  are  growing  bigger  and 
bigger,  while  African  people  are  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  good  books  to  read— what 
is  this? 

One  Need 

In  Uyo,  Eastern  Africa,  we  have  a Bible 
school  for  the  training  of  leaders  of  various 
independent  churches.  A majority  of  the 
leaders  who  come  to  us  for  training  had  no 
Bible  study  books. 

They  were  fortunate  if  they  had  a Bible 
and  hymnbook  in  the  vernacular.  Some 
didn’t.  To  say  these  young  men  are  anx- 
ious for  a few,  good  Bible  study  books  is 
an  understatement.  Somehow  we  must  help 
them  and  hundreds  of  similar  leaders  of  in- 
dependent churches. 

African  people  just  do  not  have  enough 
good  books  to  read  to  satisfy  their  burning 
thirst  for  knowledge.  There  may  be  some- 
thing about  animistic  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  spoken  and  written  word  which  moti- 
vates Africa’s  thirst  for  education  and  its 
fascination  for  books.  But  every  combined 
effort  should  be  made  quickly  to  fill  Africa’s 
great  literature  vacuum. 


Our  church’s  hardworking  Brazilian  mis- 
sionary corps  has  been  rewarded  with  the 
surgence  of  a small  group  of  congregations. 
At  the  same  time,  a chain  of  four  book- 
stores with  distribution  and  publishing 
services  has  emerged. 

Sharpening  the  churches’  influence  in 
Brazil  is  a growing  cooperation  between 
the  new  churches  and  the  European-origi- 
nated Mennonites.  This  uniting  of  efforts 
will  lead  to  expansion  in  evangelism  and 
literature. 

Careful  administration  of  resources  gives 
our  churches  recognition  out  of  proportion 
to  its  size.  Mennonite-managed  bookstores 
in  Brazil  are  second  only  to  the  Baptists  in 
literature  distribution,  for  which  we  give 
God  the  praise. 

Evangelism  Tool 

Serving  all  evangelical  churches  with 
tools  for  evangelism  and  Christian  nurture 
continues  to  be  our  aim  in  literature.  With 
outlets  scattered  through  the  heart  of  Brazil 
—Campinas,  Ribeirao  Preto,  Uberlandia, 
Brasilia,  and  Tanguatinga  — we  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a unique  contribution. 

The  literature  arm  of  the  church  in  this 
country  has  not  forgotten  its  responsibility 
to  our  own  churches.  It  can  be  a fountain 
of  information  to  busy  evangelists. 

Allen  Martin,  now  on  furlough,  Kenneth 


Community  and  church  acceptance  of  the  Bra- 
zil bookstores  has  been  almost  overwhelming. 
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in  Literature 


Have  the  vast  amounts  of  curriculum  materials  pour- 
ing from  our  North  American  denominational  presses 
really  been  an  expression  of  obedience  to  our  Lord’s 
commission  to  teach? 


Le  Church 


Reflections  on  a World  Convention 


stetler,  Brazil 


By  Paul  M.  Lederach 


Schwartzentruber,  and  myself  make  up  the 
literature  team.  Besides  the  direct  services 
suggested  above,  our  hope  is  that  the  pro- 
gram will  develop  goodwill  toward  our 
denomination.  To  have  attractive  stores 
and  an  efficient  distribution  organization 
reflects  well  on  the  sponsoring  church. 

New  Phase 

Publishing  is  the  newest  phase  of  our 
literature  work  in  Brazil.  Our  first  produc- 
tion was  a small  edition  of  the  Mennonite 
Hour’s  initial  correspondence  course,  God’s 
Great  Plan  of  Salvation,  in  book  form.  The 
second  and  revised  edition  has  just  come 
off  the  press  with  3,000  in  book  form  and 
2,000  individual  lessons. 

We  have  also  published  Meditations  for 
the  New  Mother,  by  Helen  Good  Brenne- 
man,  and  How  I Know  God  Answers 
Prayer,  by  Mrs.  Rosalind  Goforth. 

Our  latest  book  is  written  by  a Brazilian 
professor  and  minister,  Julio  Andrade  Fer- 
reira— Know  Your  Bible,  a well-illustrated 
guide  to  a complete  Bible  survey;  we  are 
especially  glad  for  this  book. 

There  are  more  books  on  the  list.  Among 
future  projects,  we  would  like  to  publish 
a history  of  the  Mennonites  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  South  American  churches. 
This  will  be  a major  undertaking  and  will 
require  writers  and  funds.  This  project 
cannot  be  delayed  much  longer. 

Summing  up  our  literature  work  in  Bra- 
zil, it  is  hard  to  imagine  a situation  of 
greater  challenge.  Business  tends  to  in- 
crease daily.  Mail-order  and  supplying 
services  are  growing. 

Exciting  dramas  of  problems  solved, 
souls  saved,  and  Christians  nurtured  can- 
not be  portrayed  with  statistics. 

“I  want  something  that  will  help  me  un- 
derstand the  Bible,”  may  be  heard  or  im- 
plied every  day  that  the  stores  open.  To 
the  end  that  they  may  understand,  we 
serve. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  has  made  this  work  in  Brazil  pos- 
sible. May  she  continue  to  support  it  in 
every  spiritual  way! 


Four  months  have  passed  since  the 
World  Consultation  on  Curriculum  con- 
vened at  Fiirigen,  Switzerland. 

I was  one  of  approximately  80  persons 
from  over  forty  nations  and  from  forty 
plus  denominations  assembled  to  share  to- 
gether out  of  their  experiences  in  plan- 
ning, writing,  editing,  promoting,  and  dis- 
tributing curriculum  materials  for  the 
teaching  ministry  of  the  church. 

For  three  weeks  the  group  discussed  vital 
problems  that  face  all  curriculum  planners. 
On  the  agenda  were  items  such  as  (1)  pur- 
pose of  Christian  education,  (2)  how  per- 
sons learn  and  grow,  (3)  effective  use  of  the 
Bible,  (4)  organizing  principle  and  scope 
of  curriculum,  (5)  preparing  the  church  for 
a new  Christian  education  program,  (6) 
writing,  testing,  evaluating,  and  promoting 
curricula,  (7)  denominational  and  interde- 
nominational curricula. 

But  what  might  this  conference  mean  to 
the  church  in  the  days  ahead?  After  four 
months  the  glow  of  the  experience  has 
somewhat  subsided,  and  hopefully,  one  is 
more  able  to  discern  that  which  is  abiding 
in  its  value. 

One.  It  provided  the  occasion  to  become 
familiar  with  the  many  Christian  education 
curriculum  projects  in  progress  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  become  acquainted  per- 
sonally with  persons  engaging  in  them. 
This  in  itself  is  of  great  importance. 

Two.  It  underscored  the  need  for  teach- 
ing materials  in  many  parts  of  the  world; 
it  pointed  up  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able in  terms  of  persons,  time,  and  money; 
and  helped  us  see  the  need  for  the  church 
in  most  areas  to  undertake  cooperatively 
curriculum  projects. 

Among  curriculum  workers  there  is  open- 
ness to  give  and  receive  counsel.  Further, 
the  mind  of  Christ  requires  it— "Let  each 
of  you  look  not  only  to  his  own  interests, 
but  also  to  the  interests  of  others”  (Phil. 
2:4,  RSV). 

Three.  It  pointed  to  the  need  among 
Christian  educators  for  humility  and  for 
openness  to  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  into 


new  areas  and  ways  of  working.  As  one 
from  North  America,  I had  to  ask  whether 
the  vast  amounts  of  curriculum  materials 
pouring  from  denominational  presses  here 
and  our  technical  “know-how”  are  really 
an  expression  of  obedience  to  our  Lord's 
commission  to  teach,  or  largely  manifesta- 
tions of  an  affluent  society,  possible  or  de- 
sirable nowhere  else  on  earth. 

Perhaps  more  than  we  know,  Christians 
here  are  a minority.  For  too  long,  we  have 
confused  Christianity  with  the  "American 
way  of  life”;  we  have  equated  the  progress 
of  the  church  with  the  attainment  of  na- 
tional goals,  and  we  have  seen  as  "enemies” 
those  who  are  national  enemies  rather  than 
as  men  for  whom  Christ  died. 

It  is  time  to  sit  with  our  brethren 
throughout  the  world  to  learn  together 
from  our  Lord  of  what  the  teaching  minis- 
try consists.  It’s  time  to  share  with  them 
our  perception  of  the  shape  of  Christian 
education  which  expresses  obedience  in  our 
situation  and  in  turn  to  learn  from  their 
experience. 

The  day  is  past  when  we  can  transplant 
our  congregational  teaching  agencies,  or 
merely  translate  our  curriculum  materials 
to  another  soil.  The  day  is  past  when  the 
emphasis  will  be  primarily  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  children. 

The  consultation  helped  us  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  those  who  belong  to  Christ 
to  transcend  denominational,  national, 
racial,  and  cultural  lines,  to  find  ways  to 
teach  and  admonish  one  another,  and  to 
discover  for  our  time  what  the  teaching 
ministry  of  the  church  should  be  and  how 
it  contributes  to  the  preparing  of  persons 
to  serve  as  servants  and  witnesses. 

Detailed  reports  of  this  conference,  the 
presentations  and  discussions,  are  available. 
One  will  be  available  through  the  World 
Council  for  Christian  Education  and  Sun- 
day School  Association,  the  organization 
which  sponsored  the  consultation.  The 
fourth  quarter  issue,  1964,  of  World  Chris- 
tian Education,  the  magazine  of  the 
WCCE,  contains  an  excellent  summary. 
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Broadcasting 

Your  Mission  Board  at  Work 


Eugene  Souder  (1.)  director  of  information 
services,  and  Kenneth  Weaver,  executive  sec- 
retary of  MBI,  discuss  “minute  broadcasts.” 


Mennonite  Broadcasts  started  with  peo- 
ple, a handful  of  Christians  in  Virginia, 
with  a vision  to  spread  the  Gospel  by  air. 

Mennonite  Crusaders  began  in  1951.  In 
1953  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  and  in  1956  the  brotherhood 
changed  the  name  to  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Inc. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Mennonite 
Hour,  Heart  to  Heart,  and  Way  to  Life 
programs  in  English,  a new  type  of  broad- 
cast has  begun  using  “minute  broadcasts.” 
Whereas  many  listeners  will  turn  off  a pro- 
gram if  it  lasts  for  fifteen  minutes  or  an 
hour,  few  will  do  so  or  indeed  have  the 
chance  to  do  so  if  it  is  before  them  for  only 
thirty  or  sixty  seconds. 

Spot  broadcasts  of  this  duration  contain- 
ing core  doctrines  of  Christianity  have 
proved  valuable  in  the  initial  stages  and 
more  work  will  be  done  in  the  future  with 
them. 

Mennonite  broadcasting  is  carried  on  in 
many  languages  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  A Spanish  program  is  beamed  to 
Latin  America  and  Spain,  and  a German 
and  Italian  program  to  Europe.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  is  a Russian  broadcast 


bringing  Christ  to  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Since  no  missionaries  are  allowed  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  work  is  an  important 
supplement  in  our  ministry  to  the  com- 
munist world.  The  Japanese  broadcast 
covers  the  whole  island  of  Hokkaido. 

The  Navaho  broadcast  reaches  many  In- 
dians with  a daily  program  six  days  a week 
—the  only  religious  program  of  its  kind 
during  weekdays. 

The  foreign  language  broadcasts  are  not 
translations  of  the  English  ones  since  the 
needs  and  understanding  of  peoples  differ 
with  their  cultural  and  geographical  en- 
vironment. Programs  to  and  in  other  coun- 
tries are  planned  by  men  acquainted  with 
the  people  to  whom  the  broadcast  is  di- 
rected. 

Corazon  a Corazon  (Heart  to  Heart  in 
Spanish)  will  begin  January,  1965,  with 
Martha  Alvarez  as  speaker,  and  is  designed 
to  help  homemakers  discover  Jesus  Christ 
a living  reality  in  daily  life. 

Also  study  is  being  made  concerning 
Portuguese  broadcasting  in  Brazil. 


It  is  the  aim  of  Mennonite  broadcasting 
to  make  use  of  this  media  in  bringing  the 
Gospel  to  society  and  at  the  same  time 
buttressing  the  work  of  Christians  in  the 
listening  audience.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
work  will  influence  the  spiritual,  moral, 
and  ethical  values  of  contemporary  society. 


The  Mennonite  Hour  A Cappella  Chorus,  with  Carroll  Lehman  directing. 


Missions  Today 


Lift  Up  Your  Ey  es 

■"Guest  Column 

Part  III 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  there  is 
indeed  one  dearly  evidenced  that  someone 
has  appropriately  called  “concentration  of 
missionary  intention.” 

The  concentration  of  this  intention  calls 
persons  to  cross  strategic  frontiers  for  the 
church.  Such  an  intention  led  Carey  to 
India,  Livingstone  to  Africa,  and  John  S. 
Coffman  to  Elkhart. 

Such  outward  ventures  often  cross  cul- 
tural or  geographical  frontiers.  It  may 
mean  putting  some  Indian  tribal  language 
into  a written  form  to  make  it  a useful 
vehicle  for  the  Gospel.  It  may  be  an  inner 
call  to  serve  on  specific  functional  frontiers 
in  literature  work  or  industrial  evangelism. 
Or  it  may  be  helping  to  maintain  good 
Christian  schools  in  India  for  a million 
young  people  struggling  to  succeed  in  the 
greatest  democratic  experiment  of  our  time. 

It  is  such  calls  which  I consider  the  gift 
of  “missionary  intention.”  A missionary  is 
a person  who  crosses  frontiers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Christian  witness,  who  enters  into 
a world  different  from  his  own  to  carry  the 
Christian  message. 

Jesus,  during  His  earthly  ministry,  often 
engaged  in  breaking  through  new  social 
and  religious  frontiers.  Once  He  was  travel- 
ing and  rested  at  Jacob's  spring  at  midday. 
Presently  a Samaritan  woman  came  to 
draw  water. 

Engaging  her  in  conversation,  Jesus  said, 
“Please  give  me  a drink.” 

The  reply  came,  “How  can  you,  a Jew, 
ask  a drink  from  me,  a woman  from  Sa- 
maria, for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with 
Samaritans?" 

Soon  the  disciples  arrived.  They  were 
surprised  to  find  Jesus  taking  the  risk  of 
talking  to  such  a woman  alone.  Jesus  was 
further  prepared  to  break  with  religious 
tradition. 

He  said  to  the  woman,  "Believe  me,  the 
time  is  coming  when  worshiping  the  Fa- 
ther will  not  be  a matter  of  worshiping  on 
this  hillside,  or  even  in  Jerusalem.  The 
time  is  already  come  when  true  worshipers 
will  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
reality.” 

The  early  church  too  was  engaged  in 
breaking  through  social  frontiers  to  bring 
together  Jews  and  Gentiles.  On  one  occa- 
sion Philip  went  on  an  evangelistic  tour 
down  south.  He  met  an  Ethiopian.  After 
some  discussion,  the  Ethiopian  said  to 
Philip,  “What  hindereth  me  from  being 
baptized?" 

Philip  might  have  said,  “Well,  your  par- 
continued  on  page  1010) 
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Service  Replaces  1965 
MYF  Convention 


k A 


Supervising  activities  at  city  housing  projects 
such  as  this  one  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a sample 
of  summer  work  camp  activities  for  MYF-ers 
next  year. 

With  no  MYF  Convention  scheduled  for 
the  summer  of  1965,  MYF  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  Mennonite  service  agency  repre- 
sentatives are  planning  a "servanthood 
emphasis,”  taking  the  form  of  work  camps 
for  approximately  1,000  teen-agers  on  a 
national  scale. 

In  planning  now  are  75  such  work  camps 
with  10  to  12  persons  in  each.  Projects  will 
include  physical  work  in  some  current  serv- 
ice and  witness  program,  or  it  will  pioneer 
in  some  new  location  where  a more  perma- 
nent work  might  grow  out  of  the  venture. 
Two-week  Bible  teaching  experiences  will 
count,  but  this  is  not  the  primary  thrust  of 
the  project. 

With  the  aid  of  conference  leaders,  pas- 
tors, and  VS  administrators,  the  work 
camps  can  be  lined  up  in  cities,  rural  areas, 
and  at  established  camps.  Inner  city  pas- 
tors, social  agencies,  and  youth  workers 
will  provide  contact  for  city  projects.  Camp 


Orientation  will  also  be  a part  of  the  summer 
service  experience.  Here,  1964  summer  VS-ers 
at  Plymouth  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  discuss  ac- 
tivities. From  left  to  right:  Lester  Glick,  James 
Yoder,  Mrs.  Pearlie  Evans  (a  neighborhood 
worker),  and  Esther  Garber. 


administrators  and  rural  pastors  can  assist 
in  planning  for  rural  locations. 

Orientation  for  MYF  sponsors,  college 
age  persons,  conference  youth  leaders,  and 
pastors  leading  the  work  camps  is  also  a 
part  of  the  emphasis.  These  leaders  will  be 
given  training  by  the  service  agencies  spon- 
soring the  enterprise  with  the  assistance  of 
MYF  office  personnel. 

Tentative  time  for  the  work  camps  is  set 
for  the  third  week  of  August.  A registra- 
tion fee  will  be  charged  for  all  participat- 
ing and  campers  will  provide  their  own 
transportation  to  and  from  the  project. 

Ray  Horst  and  Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr.,  of  the 
General  Mission  Board,  and  John  Eby  of 
the  Eastern  Mission  Board,  form  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  head  up  the  service  proj- 
ects. On  Nov.  21,  22,  the  Mennonite  Youth 
Council  meets  in  Chicago,  111.,  to  launch  in 
full  scale  the  plans  for  the  servanthood 
work  camp  program. 

Metzler  Meets  Saigon  Workers 

En  route  to  India,  MCC  Peace  Section 
Secretary  Edgar  Metzler  met  with  mission 
and  MCC  personnel  in  Saigon,  Vietnam, 
and  discussed  some  of  the  issues  faced  by 
the  Mennonite  brotherhood  in  America 
today. 

He  called  attention  to  the  whole  matter 
of  a Christian’s  attitude  toward  conflict. 
Metzler  also  related  some  of  the  problems 
confronted  by  Christians  in  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  China  (die  latter  seen  from  contacts 


MCC  Peace  Section  Secretary  Edgar  Metzler, 
en  route  to  India,  met  with  mission  and  MCC 
personnel  in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  and  discussed 
some  of  the  issues  faced  by  the  Mennonite 
brotherhood  in  America.  Here  Mr.  Ninh  of 
the  MCC  office  is  interpreting. 

in  Hong  Kong) . We  tried  to  give  him  a 
picture  of  the  political  situation  here  and 
the  church's  response  to  it. 

The  public  lecture  on  Friday  evening, 
Sept.  25,  at  the  Eastern  Mission  Board 
Saigon  Center  held  special  significance. 
Over  100  Evangelical  Christians  and  per- 
sons regularly  attending  English  classes 
heard  Metzler  present  a historical  survey 
on  “The  Christian  and  the  State.” 

The  interpreter  took  great  care  to  trans- 
late precisely.  Even  though  the  session  ran 
overtime  a number  of  people  raised  ques- 
tions during  the  discussion  period.  Several 
of  the  Christians  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  lecture.  The  relationship  of  Christians 
to  government  is  a delicate  matter  to  dis- 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

The  midyear  financial  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Mission  Board  indicates  that  contribu- 
tions are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Up  to  Sept.  30,  1964,  total  receipts  for 
missions  program  were  $317,380.96.  Last 
years  this  figure  was  5320,023.47,  showing  a 
slight  decrease.  Earlier  receipts  had  been 
a bit  higher  but  the  total  dropped  during 
August  and  September. 

Program  costs  have  been  within  the 
projected  budget  increase  of  about  5 per- 
cent as  approved  by  the  Board  at  the  an- 
nual meeting.  Unless  future  receipts  in- 
crease the  requested  5 percent  for  the  year, 
total  income  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
operating  needs. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  current  trends,  as 
reported,  will  change  in  the  next  several 
months  and  that  total  contributions  will 
increase  adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  mission  program  costs. 

New  witnessing  possibilities  remain  open 
for  us.  Doors  now  open  may  not  be  open 
in  the  future.  Our  missionaries  ca'l  for 
more  help  now.  We  thank  God  for  those 
who  reach  out  both  at  home  and  abroad 
with  the  Gospel.  May  we  encourage  your 
continued  and  generous  support  of  the 
various  areas  of  the  Board’s  program. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


cuss  today  in  Vietnam,  but  we  all  felt  that 
this  meeting  was  rewarding. 

Before  flying  on  to  Calcutta,  Metzler  met 
again  with  missionaries  and  with  MCC  per- 
sonnel to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  armed 
services  draft  and  the  status  of  conscien- 
tious objectors  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  Peace  Section  secretary  was  also 
able  to  meet  personnel  from  International 
Voluntary  Service  stationed  in  Saigon. 

—Luke  Martin, 

Eastern  Board  missionary. 

New  Building  Plot 
in  Tanganyika 

On  Oct.  14,  1964,  the  Tanganyika  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Dar  es  Salaam  formally 
dedicated  the  plot  on  which  its  first  build- 
ing in  this  capital  city  will  be  constructed. 

Thirty  years  ago  Elam  Stauffer  and  Orie 
Miller  had  come  through  Dar  es  Salaam  on 
their  way  up  country  in  search  of  a mission 
site.  Now  the  Tanganyika  Mennonite 
Church  has  come  down  to  the  coast  again; 
75  of  her  members  are  now  living  in  this 
city. 

Pastor  David  Mahemba,  who  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Ikoma  district  as  a layman 
for  ten  years  and  as  an  ordained  man  for 
four,  has  been  assigned  to  Dar  es  Salaam. 
He  officially  took  up  his  responsibilities 
here  on  Oct.  18. 

The  building  of  the  meeting  rooms  and 
pastor’s  quarters  will  begin  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 
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VS-ers  Move  to  New  Pathway  Facilities 


By  1974,  Pathway  intends  to  accommodate  several  hundred  students  with  the  above  illustrated 

facilities. 


Six  of  the  ten  volunteers  serving  at  Path- 
way School,  Narberth,  Pa.,  moved  to  the 
school’s  new  facilities  located  at  Jefferson- 
ville, Pa.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  in  September. 

For  three  years,  Padiway  School,  estab- 
lished for  rehabilitation-in-depth  of  brain- 
damaged and  aphasic  children,  has  oper- 
ated in  borrowed  quarters,  first  in  the  Nar- 
berth Presbyterian  Church,  and  later  also 
in  the  Narberth  Methodist  Church. 

VS-ers  currently  serve  as  child-care  work- 
ers, houseparents,  housekeepers,  and  direc- 
tor of  after-school  activities  for  the  83  stu- 
dents enrolled.  At  Narberth,  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Lehman,  R.N.,  from  Castorland,  N.Y., 
serves  as  school  nurse.  Her  husband, 
Aaron,  works  with  the  children  who  be- 
come emotionally  disturbed  and  need  to  be 
sent  from  the  classroom.  Roy  Miller,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  drives  the  school  bus  and  works 


Ex-VS-er  Geraldine  Denlinger  helping  an  apha- 
sic child  make  her  bed. 


with  the  maintenance  crew.  His  wife, 
Mollie,  prepares  the  meals  and  does  house- 
keeping. 

Joyce  and  John  Wenger,  Allemands,  La., 
Ruth  Shenk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lois 
Yoder,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Jerry  Detweiler, 
Harper,  Kans.,  and  Ray  Schlegel,  unit  lead- 
er from  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  are  in  charge 
of  the  20  children  living  at  the  two  new 
cottage  dormitories  at  Jeffersonville. 

Chartered  in  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1961,  Pathway  School  is  a 
nonprofit  educational  institution  adminis- 
tered by  a board  of  directors.  The  school 
was  created  to  bring  order  into  the  lives  of 
children  suffering  from  aphasia  and  brain 
damage.  Diagnosed  and  trained  in  time, 
these  youngsters,  ranging  from  five  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  having  normal  to 
superior  intellectual  potential,  graduate 
from  Pathway  into  regular  schools  and 
grow  into  self-respecting,  productive  adults. 

The  school  plans  a gradual  expansion 
over  ten  years  to  a maximum  of  200  stu- 
dents, with  perhaps  half  of  them  boarders. 
By  1974,  its  teacher-training  program  will 
indirectly  be  serving  hundreds  more. 

VS  administrator  John  Lehman  says, 
“Pathway  offers  a fine  opportunity  for  our 
volunteers.  The  type  of  assignment,  even 
though  demanding,  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  growth.” 

Addition  to  Deder  Hospital 

The  new  clinic  wing  added  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Deder,  Ethiopia,  was  dedicated 
Oct.  10.  The  clinic  now  includes  an  operat- 
ing room,  delivery  room,  laboratory,  recep- 
tion room,  and  examining  rooms. 

The  extra  space  and  improved  facilities 
will  provide  better  service  to  a larger  num- 
ber of  people  in  less  time.  In  the  dry  sea- 


son, an  average  of  150-200  patients  may  be 
seen  daily. 

Missionary  personnel  who  staff  the  clinic 
are  Dr.  Joseph  Burkholder  and  Norma 
Dickerson,  R.N.,  assisted  by  national  staff 
members.  Dr.  Burkholder  is  the  only  medi- 
cal doctor  within  a radius  of  sixty  miles. 
Patients  may  walk  a three-  or  four-day 
journey  from  their  home  to  the  clinic. 

The  seventeen-bed  hospital,  a separate 
department  which  works  closely  with  the 
clinic,  is  supervised  by  Martha  Hartzler, 
R.N.  Almost  all  patients  are  admitted  to 
the  hospital  through  the  clinic.  Staff  mem- 
bers are  assigned  and  rotated  from  one 
department  to  another,  with  the  clinic 
requiring  the  greater  number  of  workers. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  hospital  by  remodeling  the  old  clinic 
wing  into  additional  private  and  ward 
rooms.  The  renovation  will  include  much- 
needed  isolation  and  maternity  areas. 

A dresser  school  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Deder  clinic  and  hospital.  Dressers 
(nurse  aides)  are  taught  the  practical 
aspects  of  treatment  and  nursing  care. 
They  receive  experience  in  administering 
medications,  changing  dressings,  pulling 
teeth,  sterilizing  instruments,  and  interpret- 
ing for  the  doctor  and  nurses.  Dresser  stu- 
dents will  benefit  from  the  proposed  and 
present  expansion  by  receiving  better  su- 
pervision, a more  adequate  learning  experi- 
ence, and  a truer  picture  of  efficient  clinical 
work. 

The  hospital  and  clinic  are  part  of  the 
Deder  community. 

Outreach  at  Chisimaio 

Two  American  Christian  families  em- 
ployed at  port  projects  in  Chisimaio,  So- 
malia, meet  with  several  Somalis  for  wor- 
ship on  Sundays. 

They  have  requested  the  Jamama  mission 
to  assist  them  in  these  services.  Eastern 
Board  Missionary  Harold  Reed  plans  to 
share  in  this  Christian  fellowship  about 
once  a month. 

New  Teachers  in  East  Africa 

Nine  new  TAP  teachers  have  taken  up 
assignments  in  Tanganyika  and  Kenya, 
bringing  the  total  to  29,  plus  children. 

These  young  people  are  making  a sig- 
nificant contribution  in  the  churches  and 
in  the  countries  where  they  serve. 

Kenya  faces  a critical  teacher  shortage 
which  will  last  for  the  next  five  to  eight 
years,  Eastern  Board  missionary  and  East 
Africa  TAP  representative  for  MCC  Don- 
ald Jacobs  reports.  The  secondary  school 
system  is  being  expanded  at  unbelievable 
speed.  The  church  faces  an  opportunity  to 
staff  many  of  these  institutions. 

Musoma  Bookstore  Moved 

Tanganyika  Mennonite  Church  took  pos- 
session of  a two-story  building  on  the  main 
street  in  Musoma  on  Sept.  1. 

The  bookshop,  now  in  a more  favorable 
position,  continues  to  serve  the  community 
with  Christian  and  other  literature  and  is 
a very  effective  part  of  the  witness  of  the 
church  in  this  area. 
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Russian  Emigrants  Receive  Radio  Pamphlet 


New  Station  in  Liberia 


Mrs.  E.  M.  and  family,  Russian  Christians  in  Greece,  receive  broadcast  pamphlet,  The  New  Way. 


"I  thank  you  for  the  New  Way,”  writes 
E.  M.  of  Athens,  Greece,  a Russian  Chris- 
tian. “I  am  not  in  a position  to  pay  for  it 
. . . and  I cannot  ask  you  for  it  . . . but  I 
appreciate  it  very  much.” 

Mrs.  E.  M.  came  to  Greece  25  years  ago 
with  her  five  children.  There  are  grand- 
children now  . . . “and  my  health  is  not 
very  good,”  she  continues,  “yet  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  I keep  well.” 

Starting  30  years  ago,  the  explosions  of 
revolution  and  reaction  began  to  scatter 
fragments  of  the  Russian  church  around 
the  world.  Large  numbers  of  Russian 
Christians  emigrated  to  South  America, 
Scandinavia,  Europe,  and  America. 

Others  landed  in  Japan,  Haiti,  Scotland, 
India,  Australia,  and  Israel— wherever  they 
found  welcome. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  produces 
and  mails  Novij  Putj  (New  Way)  six  times 
a year  to  Russian-speaking  Christians  in 
four  Iron  Curtain  countries,  four  Scandi- 
navian, 12  other  countries  in  Europe  and 
the  Near  East,  15  countries  in  the  Far  East 
and  Oceania,  as  well  as  Canada  and  the 
U.S. 


cere  thanks  for  the  New  Way  ...  it  is  spir- 
itually edifying  and  useful  to  the  souls  of 
those  who  as  yet  do  not  know  Christ  as 
their  personal  Saviour.” 

The  literature  ministry  of  the  Russian 
program  is  as  essential  as  the  broadcast, 
Golos  Drooga  (The  Voice  of  a Friend) . 
Speaking  on  the  broadcast  are  Dr.  Ivan 
Magal,  Stuart,  Va.,  and  Vasil  Magal,  Bel- 
gium. Dr.  Magal  also  edits  the  New  Way. 

Due  to  mailing  restrictions,  New  Way  is 
not  sent  into  Russia.  The  broadcast,  how- 
ever, goes  where  the  literature  cannot 
reach. 


New  Baltimore  Station 

Mennonite  Hour  is  also  scheduled  for 
programming  on  a 20,000-watt  FM  station 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  beginning  Nov.  9. 

Station  WRBS  at  95.1  megacycles  is  rated 
third  among  nine  FM  stations  in  the  area. 
Under  new  management  the  station  plans 
full-time  sacred  programming. 

Prison  Station 

The  Mennonite  Hour  will  once  again  be 
heard  over  the  State  Prison  station  in  Jack- 
son,  Mich.  Discontinued  for  a period  of 
time,  the  program  has  now  been  reinstated 
by  the  new  Protestant  chaplain. 

He  writes,  “We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
all  of  the  tapes  that  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  send  us  in  the  past,  and  have 
considered  them  very  helpful.” 


COMBS  Represented  at  Missionary  Convention 


M"Pny 


7th  Inter -Varsity 

MISSIONARY 

CONVENTION 


Beginning  the  first  Sunday  in  December, 
the  Mennonite  Hour  overseas  broadcast 
will  begin  on  radio  station  ELBC,  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

Broadcasting  with  10,000  watts  on  medi- 
um- and  short-wave,  it  is  the  country’s  lead- 
ing commercial  station,  beamed  to  over  two 
and  a half  million  people  in  Liberia  alone, 
as  well  as  Sierra  Leone,  Ivory  Coast,  and 
Ghana. 

In  a letter  to  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
branch  office  manager  Waldo  Neufeld 
wrote:  “During  my  visits  to  Monrovia,  I’ve 
heard  mostly  ELBC  on  the  transistors  and 
blaring  from  the  open  windows  of  bars  and 
cafes.” 

The  broadcast  also  reaches  Liberia  from 
station  ELWA.  Neufeld  comments,  "An 
almost  totally  different  audience  will  be  in 
tune  to  this  station.” 


DECEMBER  27-31,  1964  • University  of  Illinois 

Sponsored  by  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowships  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Many  New  Way  readers  do  not  hear  Rus- 
sian Gospel  broadcasts,  do  not  live  near  an 
evangelical  fellowship,  and  have  little  spir- 
itual food  available. 

“The  New  Way  for  many  of  us  here  in 
Poland,”  writes  Mr.  A.  S.,  “is  a great  bless- 
ing and  a great  source  of  spiritual  strength. 
I pass  this  paper  on  to  many  of  my  friends, 
particularly  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Lord.” 

A doctor  in  Austria  wrote,  “I  would  be 
very  grateful  if  you  could  continue  to  send 
New  Way  to  me  here  at  my  new  address. 

“Please  send  me  10  copies  of  each,”  she 
continues,  "as  your  paper  is  a great  deal  of 
help  to  me  because  I meet  with  many  Rus- 
sian people  who  live  in  this  area  and  I can 
share  this  literature  with  them.” 

From  Australia,  Mr.  V.  V.  S.  writes,  “Sin- 


The Council  of  Mission  Board  Secre- 
taries has  full  representation  at  the  Seventh 
Inter-Varsity  Missionary  Convention  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Dec.  27-31. 

The  council  includes  mission  secre- 
taries from  the  various  branches  of  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  conferences. 

Boyd  Nelson  of  the  General  Mission 
Board  serves  as  coordinator  for  the  COMBS 
display.  The  display  is  to  give  geographical 
location  and  types  of  services  representing 


all  the  overseas  programs  of  the  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  mission  boards  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Dorsa  Mishler  of  the  General  Mission 
Board  and  Aron  Jantzen  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Board  co- 
ordinate representation  at  the  booth.  The 
purpose  of  the  booth  is  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  overseas  work  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches  and  to  give  information  or 
spiritual  counsel. 
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One  brochure  to  be  distributed  will  de- 
scribe the  total  joint  Mennonite  work.  Uni- 
form separate  brochures  for  each  individual 
church  group  represented  with  detailed 
information  about  its  mission  outreach  will 
also  be  distributed. 

The  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowships 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  spon- 
sored triennial  student  missionary  confer- 
ences during  the  Christmas  holidays  since 
1946.  Approximately  6,000  students  from 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  expected 
to  attend  the  convention. 

Speakers  for  the  convention  include 
John  R.  W.  Scott,  Billy  Graham,  Arthur 
Glasser,  Eugene  Nida,  Clyde  Taylor,  the 
Reverend  I.  Ben  Wad,  P.  T.  Chandapilla, 
and  other  distinguished  Christian  leaders. 

The  program  of  the  convention  consists 
of  mission  messages,  Bible  exposition,  panel 
discussions,  question  forums,  and  workshop- 
type  courses  on  specialized  missionary  sub- 
jects as  aviation  and  radio,  education, 
literature  production  and  distribution,  lin- 
guistics and  translation,  personal  and  mass 
evangelism,  medicine,  and  a number  of 
others. 

Dr.  Jacob  Loewen  will  be  the  assistant 
instructor  of  the  missionary  anthropology 
course.  There  will  be  opportunities  for  in- 
formal interviews  and  discussions  with  mis- 
sionaries and  representatives  of  missionary 
organizations. 

Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


The  Vincent  Frey  Family 


The  Vincent  Frey  family  left  in  August  for 
Costa  Rica  for  a year  of  language  study  before 
going  to  Mexico  for  their  first  term  of  service 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  Mission  Board. 

Before  leaving  for  their  Mexico  assignment, 
the  Freys  had  for  some  time  felt  the  Lord  was 
calling  them  to  missionary  service  somewhere 
in  Latin  America. 

Originally  from  Archbold,  Ohio,  Vincent  is 
a 1964  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Prior  to  his  assignment,  he  assisted  in  rural 
mission  work  around  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Vincent  and  his  wife,  the  former  Marcella 
Stuckey,  are  parents  of  four  children— Cynthia, 
9,  Sidney,  8,  Neal,  7,  and  Nyla,  3. 

With  People  in  Service 

Joan  Sauder,  missionary  to  Jos,  Nigeria, 
has  temporarily  withdrawn  to  Ghana, 
where  she  is  awaiting  the  issuance  of  a visa, 


Eric  Fife,  missionary  director  of  Inter- 
Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  and  mission 
strategist,  met  with  General  Board  admin- 
istrators at  a luncheon  on  Nov.  6. 

* * * 

Viola  Good,  on  leave  of  absence  as  dean 
of  women  and  adviser  to  international  stu- 
dents at  Goshen  College,  attended  the  All 
Mennonite  Conference  held  in  Hokkaido, 
Japan,  Oct.  6-8.  She  reported  50  mission- 


any  good  reason  why  Ethiopians  shouldn’t 
also  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.” 
So  the  Ethiopian  was  baptized  and  a new 
social  frontier  was  opened. 

•By  Ernest  E.  Miller.  Taken  from  a message 
prepared  to  be  given  at  the  1964  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Mission  Board  held  at  La  Junta, 
Colo.  Due  to  illness,  Bro.  Miller  was  unable  to 
present  the  talk. 


Hannah  (Mack)  Lapp  (r.),  Harleysville,  Pa., 
joined  the  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  staff  in 
September  to  serve  as  secretary  to  Mildred 
Graybill  (1.),  recently  appointed  media  director 
for  MBI.  All  time  buying  is  handled  through 
this  office.  Hannah,  who  formerly  served  as 
secretary  at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  was  married  to  Joseph  Lapp  in 
August. 

aries  present  with  Olin  Krehbiel  bringing 
the  main  messages.  Miss  Good  is  doing  re- 
search at  the  International  Christian  Uni- 
versity, Tokyo,  during  her  leave. 

• * * 

Edwin  and  Irene  Weaver,  missionaries 
scheduled  to  return  to  Nigeria  on  Nov.  1, 
were  delayed  to  Nov.  10. 

* • * 

J.  D.  Graber,  overseas  secretary  of  the 
General  Mission  Board  on  administrative 
tour  to  Europe,  India,  and  North  Africa,  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  States  on  Nov. 
20. 

* # * 

Correction:  Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  giv- 
ing serious  consideration  to  changing  all 
Mennonite  Hour  programs  to  15  minutes. 
This  is  being  considered  in  light  of  chang- 
ing trends  in  radio  station  programming 
and  listening  habits.  The  use  of  a 15- 
minute  instead  of  a 30-minute  Mennonite 
Hour  broadcast  will  allow  for  coverage  of 
additional  areas,  production  of  new  pro- 
grams bringing  greater  benefit  for  our 
broadcasting  dollar.  There  is  not  any  con- 
sideration to  discard  the  Mennonite  Hour 
broadcast  in  favor  of  "Minute  Broadcasts” 
as  erroneously  reported  in  the  Nov.  3 issue 
of  GOSPEL  HERALD. 

MISSIONS  TODAY 

(Continued  from  page  1006) 

ents  weren’t  Amish,  your  father  married 
outside  the  church,  but  really  there  isn’t 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 
(Continued  from  page  1003) 

Elma  Edwards,  living  on  borrowed  time, 
never  smiled,  never  said  thank  you,  and 
felt  each  nurse  was  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. I thought  Mrs.  Richards,  recovering 
from  surgery,  a model  patient  until  I heard 
her  griping  to  her  husband  about  everyone 
and  everything.  How  my  heart  ached  for 
young  Mrs.  Love— beautiful,  bold,  blasphe- 
mous—who  quipped,  "Which  one?”  when 
questioned  about  her  husband!  Her  home, 
she  jeered,  was  the  nearest  taproom.  I was 
thankful  for  a purposeful  life,  for  the  talk 
in  this  room  was  about  nothing. 

The  nurses’  station  was  in  full  view;  so  I 
saw  and  heard  too  much.  How  could  I be 
thankful,  except  for  the  privilege  of  prayer 
and  sympathy  for  others,  as  I pieced  to- 
gether what  was  happening  to  the  Chap- 
mans, a young  couple  with  three  children 
whose  holiday  trip  ended  with  an  early 
morning  auto  accident?  I heard  the  doctor 
making  long-distance  telephone  calls,  one 
to  Dover  Air  Force  Base  to  get  the  neces- 
sary papers  for  the  couple  to  be  transferred 
to  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  moved.  When  he  insisted 
that  husband  and  wife  must  be  kept  to- 
gether, I realized  how  thoughtful  this 
rough-spoken  doctor  could  be. 

During  the  day  two  middle-aged  couples 
arrived  from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  after  a 
quick  Thanksgiving  Day  trip,  not  for  a 
turkey  dinner,  but  to  do  all  they  could  for 
their  children  and  grandchildren.  They 
would  take  the  two  grandchildren  back 
with  them;  just  when  they  couldn’t  be  sure. 
And  the  third  child?  The  body  of  the 
golden-haired  baby  lay  in  the  hospital 
morgue.  There  would  be  a funeral  to  ar- 
range for,  and  the  parents  couldn’t  be 
there.  I watched  these  people  as  they  ap- 
peared intermittently  at  the  nurses’  station, 
and  marveled  at  their  dignity  and  self-con- 
trol. 

I was  thankful  for  little  things,  like  the 
many  uses  of  plastic  products  that  are  work 
savers  to  nurses  and  conveniences  to  pa- 
tients. I noticed  the  little  sealed-tight 
“dohinkeys”  on  the  meal  tray,  that  con- 
tained individual  servings  of  jelly  and  salad 
dressing.  I also  appreciated  the  hand- 
crayoned  turkey  nut  cup.  Someone  had 
thought  of  others. 

And  I was  thankful  for  nurses,  and  for 
the  disciplines  and  standards  of  the  nursing 
profession,  as  I compared  quiet  Miss  Miles 
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The  first  major  project  in  Goshen  College’s  75th  Anniversary  Development  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a $1,000,000  library.  It  will  be  situated  at  the  geographic  center  of  campus. 


with  the  bold  young  girl  parading  down 
the  hall. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  my  doctor 
slipped  in  and  had  better  news  for  me.  My 
electrocardiogram  showed  a strong  heart, 
and  all  other  tests  made  so  far  were  good. 
The  only  flaw  was  that  low  blood  count.  I 
thanked  God  that  my  first  blood  transfu- 
sion had  not  sickened  me,  and  that  I could 
eat  and  enjoy  my  meals.  Surely  I would 
be  stronger  tomorrow. 

As  I fell  into  a drugged  sleep,  I decided 
to  ask  to  be  anointed.  There  would  be 
more  tests,  trips  to  the  operating  room,  and 
the  heart-searching  wait  for  the  result  of 
cancer  tests  (they  were  negative) . I faced 
a step  into  the  unknown,  but  today  was 
Thanksgiving  Day.  And  I was  thankful!  I 
had  walked  into  the  hospital.  I would  walk 
out  too.  (I  did!) 

GRACE  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

(Continued  from  page  999) 

are  dark  valleys  of  gloom  to  pass  through. 
Would  you  thank  God  for  it? 

e.  He  is  grateful  for  satisfaction— verse  5. 
Here  is  inward  contentment,  that  is  only 
known  to  a true  child  of  God.  There  is  no 
disappointment  in  Jesus!  Solomon  said, 
“The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich, 
and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it”  (Prov. 
10:22). 

How  will  you  express  thanksgiving  to  God 
in  this  year,  1964?— through  thanksliving? 

—The  Evangelical  Mennonite. 

OUR  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  1000) 

Student  teachers  left  on  their  assign- 
ments in  mid-October.  Student  teaching  is 
an  eight-week  period  of  actual  teaching  in 
elementary  and  high  schools  in  the  East. 
And  Rudy  Wiebe  came  and  went  His  fall 
visit  to  the  campus  to  discuss  his  Peace 
Shall  Destroy  Many  sprouted  discussions, 
editorials,  and  opinions. 

School  Day  Out  this  year  was  revised, 
separating  the  classes  for  the  first  time  since 
the  tradition  began.  And  so  the  sopho- 
mores had  a rope  tug-of-war,  ladies  versus 
gentlemen.  And  get  this,  the  girls  out- 
pulled  the  boys!  There's  no  telling  what 
they’ll  do  next.  Although  it  may  be  sig- 
nificant that  the  boys  were  outnumbered 
two  to  one.— Kenneth  Reed. 

Goshen  College 

$3%-Million  Development  Announced 

Paul  E.  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen 
College,  announced  Oct.  19  that  the  college 
will  launch  at  once  a five-year  3%-million 
dollar  development  program,  leading  up  to 
the  celebration  in  1969  of  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  Goshen’s  founding  in  1894. 

He  said  that  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Goshen  College  had  recommended  the  3%- 
million  dollar  plan  to  the  Mennonite 


Board  of  Education,  which  met  Oct.  16  and 
17  in  its  annual  meeting  at  Hesston,  Kans. 

The  Board  of  Education  approved  the 
plan  and  “showed  a great  deal  of  interest 
and  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  recommen- 
dations for  Goshen’s  growth.” 

Three  major  buildings  are  included  in 
the  program— a million  dollar  library  and 
two  new  residence  halls— one  for  men  and 
one  for  women. 

Library  Is  First 

The  first  major  project  in  the  five  years 
ahead  is  a new  library,  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000.  The  estimate  includes  build- 
ing, furnishings,  and  equipment. 

J.  Robert  Kreider,  director  of  college  re- 
lations, said,  “Because  of  the  limited  reader 
space  in  the  college’s  present  library  and 
the  present  necessity  to  have  branch  li- 
braries in  Science  Hall,  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, and  the  departments  of  music  and 
home  economics,  and  because  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  library  for  the 
teaching  and  independent  study  of  young 
persons,  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  erected 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

“Faculty  members  and  students  have 
wanted  a new  library  for  some  years,  and 
have  conducted  two  work  drives  that  have 
raised  more  than  $22,000  toward  it.” 

Presently  Goshen’s  library  holdings  num- 
ber 83,500  volumes.  Built  in  1940,  it  has  a 
seating  capacity  for  134  in  its  main  reading 
room. 

The  new  library  will  have  38,800  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  shelf  space  for  240,000 
volumes,  and  seating  capacity  for  600,  with 
450  of  them  at  individual  carrels. 

It  will  be  built  at  the  geographic  center 


of  campus.  The  architectural  planning 
will  allow  later  additions  as  needed  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  proposed  library  that 
can  more  than  double  the  area  and  accom- 
modate additional  books  and  students. 

President  Mininger  said,  “My  objective 
is  to  have  the  library  ready  for  occupancy 
by  September,  1967,  but  there  are  no  plans 
for  groundbreaking.  It  will  depend  on 
how  rapidly  we  get  funds  as  to  when  we 
accomplish  this  goal. 

“However,  plans  for  the  library  have 
been  made  so  that  once  funds  become 
available,  there  will  be  little  delay  until 
ground  is  broken.” 

Two  Residence  Halls 

Two  other  buildings  included  in  the 
program  are  a residence  hall  to  accommo- 
date at  least  100  women  and  to  be  ready  by 
the  fall  of  1967,  and  a residence  hall  for 
132  men  to  be  ready  by  the  fall  of  1969. 
President  Mininger  estimated  that  together 
they  will  cost  about  $675,000. 

Besides  the  three  new  buildings,  Dr. 
Mininger  said  that  $390,000  in  the  program 
will  be  used  for  enlarging  and  renovating 
existing  buildings,  $75,000  will  be  used  for 
research,  and  $300,000  will  be  added  to 
endowment. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  $885,000  in  the 
program  will  be  allocated  to  operating 
budget,  including  $150,000  for  scholarships 
and  student  aid,  $300,000  for  adding  new 
teachers  and  improving  faculty  salaries,  and 
$150,000  for  faculty  retirement. 

Sources  of  Funds 

Funds  for  Goshen’s  3%-million  dollar 
program  will  come  from  at  least  six  sources. 


Two  new  residence  halls— one  for  men  and  one  for  women— are  projected  for  the  75th  Anni- 
versary Development  Program.  This  perspective  shows  a men’s  residence  hall  in  the  Clayton 
Kratz-C.  Z.  Yoder  Residence  Hall  complex. 
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Gifts  from  the  Mennonite  Church,  Go- 
shen alumni,  Associated  Colleges  of  Indi- 
ana, and  others  so  designating  their  funds 
will  be  used  for  the  operating  budget. 

Funds  for  capital  improvement,  Presi- 
dent Mininger  said,  will  be  sought  from 
business  and  industry,  foundations,  and 
friends  of  the  college,  as  well  as  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Goshen  alumni. 

He  said,  “At  least  one  million  dollars 
for  Goshen’s  program  will  need  to  be  se- 
cured in  sizable  special  gifts  from  individ- 
uals or  their  estates." 

No  Letup  in  Growth 

In  his  announcement  President  Mininger 
said  that  he  saw  no  letup  in  the  growth 
of  student  enrollment  for  at  least  a decade 
ahead. 

Mr.  Mininger,  who  stepped  into  Go- 
shen’s presidency  in  1954,  said  that  the 
longest  period  of  sustained  rapid  growth 
of  student  enrollment  in  Goshen’s  history 
has  been  in  the  past  10  years. 

This  has  meant  more  long-range  plan- 
ning and  intensive  effort  to  secure  resources 
—funds  and  teachers. 

He  predicted  that  by  the  fall  of  1969, 
full-time  student  enrollment  would  be 
1,195,  or  285  more  than  this  year’s  fall  en- 
rollment. By  the  fall  of  1973,  four  years 
later,  he  predicted  it  to  be  1,370,  or  460 
more  than  this  year’s.  Predictions  beyond 
1973  have  not  been  refined,  he  said,  but 
there  is  every  indication  that  growth  will 
continue. 

The  present  physical  plant,  he  said,  ade- 
quate for  the  912  full-time  college  students 
now,  is  evidence  of  the  good  leadership  of 
past  presidents  and  administrations,  and 
of  the  sacrifice,  interest,  hard  work,  and 
faith  of  many  persons. 

He  said  that  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  moved  formally  to  “encourage 
Goshen  College  to  serve  the  increasing 
number  of  students  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  its  other  constituencies  who 
will  be  seeking  admission  to  college,  and 
approve  the  projected  annual  enrollments 
as  goals  which  the  college  should  attempt 
to  realize.” 

Third  Program  for  College 

Reviewing  the  development  program  of 
Goshen  College,  Mr.  Kreider  said  Goshen 
launched  its  first  general  development  cam- 
paign in  1958  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  among  alumni.  Total  contributions 
were  more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  three 
years,  1958-60. 

The  next  development  period  was  1960 
to  1964.  Contributions  totaled  $1,368,000, 
or  the  same  level  of  annual  giving  achieved 
from  1958  to  1960,  but  without  any  new 
major  thrust. 

During  1960  to  1964,  President  Mininger 
and  his  staff  intensified  their  long-range 
planning. 

A plans  and  projects  committee  made  up 


of  all  administrative  and  development  offi- 
cers and  heads  of  all  departments  of  the 
college  looked  at  predictions  for  the  decade 
ahead.  A 10-year  budget  was  developed  and 
increases  in  student  enrollment  and  faculty 
and  new  and  remodeled  facilities  were 
projected. 

Then  President  Mininger  secured  pro- 
fessional counsel  from  Johnson,  Johnson, 
and  Roy,  consultants  in  campus  planning, 
to  prepare  a blueprint  for  the  growth  of 
the  college’s  physical  plant  of  135  acres. 


President  Paul  E.  Mininger  announced  Go- 
shen’s five-year  development  on  Oct.  19.  He 
has  been  president  of  Goshen  College  for  ten 
years  and  has  been  on  Goshen’s  faculty  for  27 
years. 

Mr.  Kreider  said,  “The  blueprint  allows 
for  a campus  compact  enough  for  the  col- 
lege today  and  flexible  enough  to  allow  for 
substantial  growth  that  would  integrate 
well  with  the  existing  campus.” 

As  it  drew  its  studies  to  a close,  it  be- 
came clear  that  growth  in  the  next  five 
years  would  need  to  be  accomplished  twice 
as  fast  as  in  the  two  earlier  phases  of  Go- 
shen’s development  program. 

PRAGUE  CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  1001) 

ness  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  we  under- 
stood it. 

Nor  were  we  restricted  in  our  move- 
ments. My  wife  and  I entered  the  country 
by  automobile  from  the  south  and  left  from 
a western  point.  We  were  free  to  drive 
where  we  wished  and  to  photograph  what- 
ever attracted  our  attention.  There  was  no 
indication  that  we  were  under  surveillance, 
and  the  people  were  friendly.  When  I in- 
nocently wanted  to  make  a wrong  turn,  a 
policeman  in  a courteous  manner  showed 
me  which  way  to  drive. 

A number  of  kind  deeds  were  done  for 
us  by  total  strangers  and  we  experienced 
no  hostility.  All  of  this  simply  again  il- 
lustrated the  fact  that  most  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  desire  friendliness  rather  than 
hostility  with  their  neighbors. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  much  latent  good 
will  for  America  in  these  countries  and 


that  the  great  majority  of  people  represent- 
ed by  these  whom  we  met  deeply  desire 
peace  with  the  West.  Individuals  from 
Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  countries 
expressed  to  me  their  great  sorrow  upon 
the  death  of  John  Kennedy.  One  Russian 
said,  “There  was  a man  we  trusted,”  mean- 
ing that  they  believed  he  would  not  start  a 
war.  Many  expressed  confidence  in  him. 
It  was  clear  that  few  men  had  captured  the 
imagination  and  the  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  as  he  had  done  during  his 
two  years  in  office. 

But  I was  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
these  Christians  of  the  East  area  outside  the 
Western  bloc  do  not  enjoy  the  same  degree 
of  religious  freedom  that  we  possess.  It  is 
true  that  they  preach  the  Gospel  in  their 
churches,  teach  it  to  the  children  in  their 
homes  and  to  those  seekers  who  make  in- 
quiry, as  well  as  baptize  the  believers. 

But  they  dare  not  conduct  Christian 
schools  for  their  children,  conduct  street 
corner  evangelistic  meetings,  broadcast 
their  sermons,  distribute  freely  Christian 
literature,  nor  do  many  of  the  other  things 
we  do  openly  in  North  America  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel.  In  addition  they  meet  con- 
stantly the  force  of  hostility  to  the  Gospel, 
the  problem  of  restrictions  upon  their  ad- 
vancement in  their  fields  of  occupation  be- 
cause of  their  religious  convictions,  and 
the  constant  barrage  of  atheistic  and  anti- 
religious  teaching  directed  against  their 
children  in  the  schools.  The  remarkable 
fact  is  that  after  years  of  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure, hundreds  of  thousands  still  remain 
loyal  to  their  faith  and  that  young  people 
are  being  baptized  constantly. 

I was  impressed,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  effect  Marxist  teachings  have  had  even 
upon  the  Christians  of  these  lands.  Sub- 
jected to  the  continual  propaganda  of  their 
national  leaders  for  many  years,  some  of 
them  have  come  to  believe  the  worst  about 
the  West,  just  as  some  of  our  people  be- 
lieve the  worst  they  hear  about  the  East. 
Many  have  accepted  much  of  the  commu- 
nist ideology,  although  to  be  sure  they  have 
never  accepted  its  atheism  and  materialism. 

They  are  convinced  that  communism  of- 
fers a better  economic  system  than  does 
private  capitalism,  just  as  our  Hutterian 
brethren  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  convinced  that  a community  of  goods 
is  better  than  private  ownership  of  capital. 
They  are  also  convinced  that  wars  are 
caused  by  capitalistic  nations  which  they 
say  cannot  exist  except  by  exploiting  weak- 
er nations.  When  the  common  people  of 
the  world,  they  believe,  will  assume  con- 
trol over  their  governments  and  economic 
systems  in  great  socialistic  revolutions,  wars 
will  no  longer  occur. 

I heard  a Latvian  Christian  leader  sin- 
cerely say,  “We  know  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  while  imperialistic,  capitalist  nations 
remain.  There  can  be  peace  only  after  all 
nations  become  socialistic.”  This  naive  and 
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mistaken  point  of  view  is  no  doubt  widely 
held,  even  by  Christians,  in  the  Eastern 
countries,  and  explains  their  real  fear  of 
America,  a fear  which  exists  alongside  of 
their  admiration  of  our  technical  progress 
and  their  friendship  for  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  West. 

But  perhaps  more  Christians  of  these 
areas  believe  that  there  can  be  peaceful  co- 
existence of  the  two  systems,  side  by  side,  if 
the  West  does  not  aggressively  try  to  crush 
their  system  of  economics.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  these  Christians  who  have  accepted 
some  of  the  Marxist  concepts  believe  that 
economic  competition  will  ultimately  bring 
about  state  socialism  without  resort  to  war. 
Just  as  many  Americans  are  convinced  that 
the  communists  intend  to  use  war  to  im- 
pose their  system  upon  us,  so  they  fear  that 
the  West  intends  to  use  war  to  crush  their 
system  which  they  think  has  vastly  im- 
proved health,  education,  and  social  and 
economic  justice  in  their  lands. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  under- 
stand why  even  Christians  of  these  coun- 
tries, motivated  by  their  patriotisms,  will 
praise  their  governments  and  what  they  be- 
lieve has  been  accomplished  by  them.  We 
must  remember  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to 
rise  above  our  own  nationalism,  as  we 
point  out  to  them  the  errors  of  Marxist 
communism  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
theology  and  historical  interpretations  of 
their  suppositions,  while  at  the  same  time 
admitting  our  own  shortcomings  as  evi- 
denced by  our  racial  conflicts  and  our 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  unprecedented 
wealth. 

Another  observation  was  that  the  non- 
resistant  pacifists  at  Prague  were  in  the 
minority.  Although  all  present  hated  war 
and  felt  a tremendous  burden  to  do  what- 
ever possible  to  make  it  less  likely,  only  a 
small  number  were  willing  to  say  "no”  to 
their  governments  when  they  would  be 
commanded  to  participate  in  what  they 
personally  regarded  as  a great  evil. 

This  situation  gave  the  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  war  an  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  provision  many  of  the  West- 
ern governments  have  made  for  alternative 
service  and  to  witness  to  what  we  believed 
was  meant  by  obedience  to  Christ.  In  the 
context  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  brother- 
hood present  in  the  conference,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  share  these  concerns  with  those 
who  perhaps  had  not  previously  given 
much  thought  to  the  problem. 

It  was  apparent  to  us  that  the  Christians 
of  Middle  and  Eastern  Europe  do  face  a 
situation  that  calls  for  high  Christian  com- 
mitment and  devotion.  They  are  caught 
between  their  deep  belief  that  Rom.  13:1 
must  be  taken  seriously,  that  is,  that  they 
must  be  "subject  unto  the  higher  powers,” 
and  their  conviction  that  they  must  propa- 
gate the  Gospel.  The  result  is  that  they  do 
everything  their  consciences  will  permit  to 
obey  and  respect  their  governments  while 


at  the  same  time  within  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  them  they  do  what  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  church— to 
preach,  teach,  and  baptize— thus  bringing  a 
constant  witness  against  the  atheism  and 
materialism  of  the  Marxist  ideology. 

At  the  same  time  they  remind  us  that  in 
their  area  of  the  globe  the  issues  are  clearly 
drawn  and  that  the  battle  of  the  two  king- 
doms is  real  while  in  the  West  there  may  be 
greater  confusion  of  the  issues,  with  Chris- 
tians not  recognizing  the  power  of  mate- 
rialism and  secularism,  which  have  pro- 
duced a practical  atheism  in  our  own  so- 
ciety which  many  of  us  have  mistakenly 
regarded  to  be  Christian. 

My  final  observation  is  that  meetings  like 
the  one  in  Prague  are  bound  to  be  misin- 
terpreted. Those  who  equate  the  American 
way  of  life  with  Christian  faith  and  are  un- 
willing to  grant  that  there  might  be  equal- 
ly sincere  Christians  who  would  not  be 
convinced  of  this  position  find  it  difficult 
to  see  how  any  good  can  come  out  of  the 
dialogue  we  had  at  Prague. 

It  is  true  that  the  communist  nations 
made  much  propaganda  out  of  the  fact  that 
a Christian  peace  conference  was  being 
held  in  their  area  and  that  Christians  from 
all  over  the  world  were  free  to  come  and 
openly  speak  of  their  convictions  on  peace. 
The  implications  of  course  were  that  a 
similar  meeting  could  not  have  been  held 
in  America,  where  Christians  believing  in 
socialism  could  have  spoken  so  freely  as 
did  the  Western  Christians  who  accept 
capitalism  when  they  witnessed  to  their 
convictions  in  Prague. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  American  State 
Department  and  even  many  Western 
church  leaders  were  skeptical  of  the  con- 
ference and  did  not  entirely  approve  the 
two  documents  endorsed  by  the  conference, 
one  a message  to  the  churches  and  the 
other  a message  to  governments. 

The  message  to  the  churches  talked  of 
Christian  brotherhood  in  Christ  and  of 
God’s  will  being  peace  for  His  children.  It 
declared  war  to  be  against  the  will  of  God, 
then  praised  the  steps  that  the  nations  had 
recently  taken  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
war,  such  as  the  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  and 
called  upon  the  churches  to  use  their  in- 
fluence for  disarmament,  the  conclusion  of 
nonaggression  pacts,  the  prevention  of  the 
passing  of  atomic  weapons  to  more  nations, 
for  the  removal  of  military  bases  from  oth- 
er territories,  and  the  withdrawal  of  occu- 
pation troops  from  foreign  countries. 

The  much  shorter  “Appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernments” called  for  “peaceful  coexistence, 
total  and  controlled  disarmament,  the  at- 
tainment of  independence  by  all  nations, 
and  the  elimination  of  hunger.”  It  ended 
by  declaring,  "It  is  our  prayer  for  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  peoples  and  countries  that 
they  may  serve  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  mutual  cooperation,  respect,  and 
humanity.” 


Naturally  the  United  States  government 
is  unfriendly  to  a conference  that  suggests 
that  nations  should  not  hand  out  nuclear 
bombs  to  other  countries,  that  military 
bases  should  be  removed  from  foreign 
countries,  and  that  occupation  troops 
should  be  removed  because  our  officials  be- 
lieve that  these  measures  are  necessary  to 
preserve  peace.  But  this  desired  program 
of  action  embodied  in  the  two  official  pa- 
pers applies  to  both  the  West  and  the  East 
and  the  two  papers  were  accepted  by  the 
votes  of  the  entire  conference,  which  was 
made  up  of  perhaps  more  Western  than 
Eastern  delegates. 

One  may  perhaps  correctly  contend  that 
governments  paid  little  heed  to  what  was 
said  at  Prague.  Nevertheless  it  was  signifi- 
cant that  Christian  brethren  from  many 
races  and  cultures  could  agree  on  docu- 
ments expressing  their  concerns  relating  to 
issues  having  to  do  with  the  prevention  of 
war. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  offi- 
cial documents,  one  can  say  that  this  kind 
of  Christian  dialogue  which  took  place  in 
Prague  should  continue.  Even  if  there  were 
politically  slanted  points  of  view  presented, 
there  was  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  present,  includ- 
ing those  on  the  inner  working  committee 
and  the  larger  body  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, were  sincerely  concerned  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  Christian  brotherhood  and 
understanding  and  in  witnessing  against 
those  forces  that  might  tragically  lead  us 
into  war  against  each  other. 

I believe  it  was  good  that  Mennonites 
participated  in  this  conference,  where  they 
were  free  to  witness  to  their  understanding 
of  the  desire  for  Christian  peace  and  the 
sinfulness  of  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
of  us  in  the  Historic  Peace  Churches  have 
a tremendous  opportunity,  and  obligation, 
to  be  agents  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Christians  of  the  West  and  those  of  the 
Eastern  countries. 

OUR  READERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  page  996) 

mentary,  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  teacher  of  New 
Testament,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  com- 
ments on  this  passage:  “It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  each  of  the  reasons  given  for 
wearing  of  a veil  is  taken  from  permanent  facts, 
lasting  as  long  as  the  present  earthly  economy 
(cf.  Godet,  op.  cat.,  II,  133).”  The  Wycliff 
Bible  Commentary,  Moody  Press,  1962,  p.  1248. 

This  article  by  J.  C.  Wenger  and  the  other 
good  doctrinal  articles  should  help  steer  the 
course  of  the  Mennonite  Church  through  these 
changing  and  unstable  times.— Lee  H.  Kanagy, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

* • # 

The  article  on  "Retirement— To  What” 
(Oct.  6 issue),  by  J.  B.  Martin,  contains 
thoughts  of  much  value.  Among  them:  Retire 
not  to  idleness,  Take  more  time  for  prayer  and 
Bible  study.  One  could  even  add  that  Bible 
memory  work  is  possible  at  fourscore.  The 
writer  continues:  visiting  the  aged,  sick,  shut- 
ins,  lonely  and  spiritual  needy.  One  close  to 
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80  years  old  wrote  that  ordained  men  neglected 
him.  And  some  young  people  appreciate  spirit- 
ual help.  Paul  wrote,  "Pray  without  ceasing,” 
pray  for  all  "in  authority,"  "labouring  fer- 
vently ...  in  prayers,”  indicating  that  the 
room  for  intercession  is  very  large.  What  then 
would  induce  a true  Christian  to  retire  to 
idleness,  pleasure  trips,  games,  etc.?  May  the 
Lord  enable  us  to  live  to  His  glory  till  He 
calls  us  hence.— John  L.  Musser,  % Welsh  Mt. 
Home,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

# • * 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
Gospel  Herald.  I feel  it  is  fulfilling  a God- 
given  service  to  the  brotherhood. 

I have  just  finished  reading  "The  Veiling 
of  Christian  Women”  by  J.  C.  Wenger,  and 
"The  Individual  and  Tradition”  by  Calvin 
Redekop  (Sept.  8 issue).  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  represented  in  Bro.  Wenger’s  exegesis  the 
big  tradition  and  the  little  tradition.  Bro. 
Wenger  states  that  the  veiling  was  cultural 
originally,  is  cultural  in  India  where  the  sari 
is  used,  and  that  our  present  veil  was  one  time 
cultural— that  is,  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
young  and  old,  wore  or  wear  it.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  the  only  reason  that  our  veil  is 
distinctive  today  is  that  it  isn't  part  of  our  cul- 
ture any  more.  Is  it  possible  we  have  added  a 
charm  to  cxur  present  veil?  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  we  are  maintaining  the  little  tradition. 

I believe  we  have  in  I Cor.  11:2-16  the  big 
tradition,  but  if  we  are  maintaining  the  little 
tradition,  then  we  will  lose  it  for  the  same 
reason.— Willard  Handrich,  Grand  Marais, 

Mich. 

# • * 

Television  is  a costly  investment  in  the 

Christian  home,  costly  in  its  influence.  It 

brings  back  into  our  lives  some  of  the  very 
things  we  claimed  to  be  delivered  from  and 
promised  to  forsake  when  we  accepted  Christ 
as  our  Saviour.  It  robs  the  home  of  a sheltered 
place  from  the  world  in  which  to  rear  our 
children.  We  want  our  children  to  have  the 
best  of  what  they  need  for  healthy,  physical 
growth  and  we  make  sure  to  correct  and  re- 
move anything  that  is  a hindrance;  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  we  must  be  just  as  careful  in 
their  spiritual  growth  and  especially  so  during 
those  years  that  count  so  much  in  molding 
their  lives  for  God. 

I am  sure  that  in  Christian  homes  the  TV 
will  be  purchased  with  the  intention  of  view- 
ing only  the  good,  and  there  are  a few  pro- 
grams that  are  educational  and  a few  programs 
that  are  not  harmful,  but  isn’t  it  true  that  as 
we  explore  the  channels,  we  eventually  will  be 
watching  programs  we  would  not  want  to  be 
found  watching  when  Jesus  comes?  The  devil 
was  not  very  successful  in  persuading  the 
Christian  family  to  attend  the  theater,  but  by 
the  way  of  TV  he  has  had  many  a victory  in 
bringing  the  theater  right  into  our  homes. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  engage 
in  filthiness  nor  foolish  talking  nor  jesting. 
I believe  a sense  of  humor  has  its  place.  It  is 
good  to  laugh.  We  can  enjoy  clean  fun.  A 
gloomy  Christian  is  not  a good  testimony  to 
an  unsaved  person,  but  there  is  much  differ- 
ence between  a joyful  spirit  and  downright 
foolishness.  And  so  I cannot  believe  it  is 
pleasing  to  God  to  be  entertained  by  comedians 
who  have  made  a career  of  disobeying  Ephe- 
sians 5:4.  Are  we  not  guilty  enough  as  it  is  of 
too  much  foolish  talking  and  jesting? 

TV  tempts  us  to  be  inconsistent.  We  sing, 
“You  may  have  all  the  world,  give  me  Jesus,” 
"Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be  consecrated,  Lord, 
to  Thee,”  "O  for  a closer  walk  with  God,” 
and  many  other  hymns  wherein  we  express 
love,  obedience,  and  consecration  to  God,  and 
how  often  we  pray  that  the  Lord  will  fill  us 
with  His  Spirit  and  then  willfully  take  pleasure 
in  entertainment  unbecoming  to  Christians. 

TV  can  weaken  our  testimony.  If  we  have 


unsaved  neighbors,  they  will  know  we  are 
Christians  but  the  antenna  on  the  roof  pro- 
claims that  our  entertainment  is  probably  no 
different  than  theirs. 

There  is  no  TV  in  our  home,  but  I have 
seen  enough  to  know  that  even  with  the  still 
small  voice  so  persistent,  it  can  be  most  fasci- 
nating. TV  is  hard  to  control  and  I’m  afraid 
that  as  Christian  parents  God  will  hold  us 
responsible  for  placing  in  the  home  that  which 
constantly  tempts  and  exposes  us  to  entertain- 
ment we  would  not  have  thought  to  indulge 
in  before  TV  with  its  stars  invaded  our  homes. 
We  dedicate  our  children  to  God  and  it  is  un- 
fair to  introduce  them  in  this  way  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  world. 

Are  we  not  fearful  that  there  is  but  one  step 
left,  and  that  is  for  our  children  to  go  out 
and  partake  of  the  things  we  now  permit  to 
come  into  our  homes?  Our  homes  should  be 
a place  of  refuge  from  these  things.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I feel  television  has  no  place 
in  the  Christian  home.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  deny  ourselves  of  the  good  it  has  to  offer 
rather  than  become  involved  in  so  much  un- 
godliness that  goes  with  it?— Edna  G.  Burch- 
hart,  Slatington,  Pa. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Reuben  and  Daisy  Clymer,  Elverson,  Pa„ 
celebrated  their  62nd  wedding  anniversary 
on  Nov.  12. 

Amanda  Kauffman  of  the  Bethel  con- 
gregation, West  Liberty,  Ohio,  observed 
her  102nd  birthday  on  Nov.  2. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Musselman,  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  observed  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  on  Oct.  25. 

Carl  Smeltzer  was  ordained  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  at  West  Clinton,  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  on  Nov.  1.  D.  A.  Yoder,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Ann 
Street,  Peoria,  111.;  eight  at  Leo,  Ind.;  three 
at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  four  at  Martin- 
dale,  Ephrata,  Pa.;  two  at  Tamaqua,  Pa.; 
one  at  Bender,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.;  two  at  Fra- 
zer, Malvern,  Pa.;  five  at  Yellow  Creek,  Go- 
shen, Ind.;  four  at  Hillside  Chapel,  Jack- 
son,  Ohio;  five  at  Scottdale  Mennonite 
Church,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  one  at  Salem,  Oreg.; 
one  at  Willow  Springs,  Tiskilwa,  111.;  four 
at  Mt.  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va.;  twelve  at 
Perkiomenville,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Harvey  Chupp  from 
Morocco,  Ind.,  to  Mt.  Ayr,  Ind.  Phone: 
EX  4-2282.  Elam  W.  Stauffer  from  1916 
Lincoln  Highway  E.,  Lancaster,  to  2271 
Hobson  Road,  Route  4,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Earl  Hartman  from  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  to 
4410  Carroll  Road,  Route  13,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  46808.  Rowland  Shank  from  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  to  130  West  Lake  Dr.,  Athens, 
Ga.  30601. 


Evangelistic  Meetings 

Norman  Derstine,  Eureka,  111.,  at  Willow 
Springs,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Nov.  22-29.  Roy 
Newswanger,  Chester,  Pa.,  at  Homeville, 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  Nov.  15-22.  John  H. 


Hess,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  at  Bethel,  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  Nov.  18-22.  Howard  Zehr, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  at  Yoder,  Kans.,  Nov.  22- 
26.  Ray  Curry,  Rockford,  Mich.,  at  Con- 
gregational Mennonite,  Marietta,  Pa.,  Nov. 
1-8. 

Nelson  Kanagy,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  at 
Elmira,  Ont.,  Nov.  22-29.  Jesse  Neuen- 
schwander,  Lititz,  Pa.,  at  Kralltown,  Pa„ 
Nov.  22-29.  Noah  L.  Hershey,  Parkesburg, 
Pa.,  at  Indiantown,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Nov.  21- 
29.  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kans.,  at 
Milan  Center,  New  Haven,  Ind.,  Nov. 
11-18. 

Calendar 

Indiana-Michigan  Winter  Ministers’  meeting,  Bon- 
neyville  Mennonite  Chapel,  Route  2,  Bristol,  Ind., 
Dec.  1,  2. 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

Alberta-Saskatchewan,  Guernsey,  Nov.  23-27 
South  Pacific,  place  undecided,  Feb.  20-22 
Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  8. 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  4 to 
Feb.  12 

Conservative  Mennonite  Annual  Bible  School,  Rose- 
dale,  Ohio,  Jan.  4 to  Feb.  12. 

Ministers’  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  18-22 
Ministers’  School,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kans., 
Feb.  2-5. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 

Mennonite  Mission  Board  of  Ontario  annual  meet- 
ing, May  15,  16. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Crills,  Harvey  S.  and  Anna  Mary  (Brubaker), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Sue,  Oct.  15, 
1964. 

Davis,  Donald,  Jr.,  and  Bonnie  (Meeks), 
Hopedale,  111.,  second  son,  Anthony  Argus, 
Oct.  2,  1964. 

Detweiler,  John  and  Ruth  (Overholt),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Linford 
Jerome,  Oct.  28,  1964. 

Graber,  Abraham  and  Carolyn  (Weaver), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Terry 
Lynn,  Aug.  21,  1964. 

Hess,  Galen  A.  and  Mary  C.  (Rudolph),  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pa.,  second  son,  Ray  Elvin,  Oct. 
25,  1964. 

Homer,  Harvey  R.  and  Verna  (Kaufman), 
Boswell,  Pa.,  first  child,  Harvey  Raymond,  Jr., 
Oct.  15,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Joseph  and  Dorothy  (Sweigart), 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Margery  Ann,  Oct.  16,  1964. 

Kratz,  Wayne  M.  and  Dolores  (Moyer),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Janet  Arlene, 
Sept.  22,  1964. 

Layman,  Leland  J.  and  Arlene  R.  (Miller), 
Fairview,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  JoEllen  Sue, 
Oct.  20,  1964. 

Martin,  Donald  and  Camilla  (Jensen),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lorie 
Ann,  Sept.  3,  1964. 

Miller,  Daniel  J.  and  Mary  (Mullet),  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  first  child,  Cynthia  Sue,  Oct.  8,  1964. 

Miller,  William  and  Marilyn  (Ramer),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Kent  Eugene,  Aug.  16, 
1964. 

Oswald,  Vesper  and  Janice  (Roth),  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  first  child,  James  Rodney,  Oct.  22,  1964. 

Schrock,  Jay  and  Connie  (Carmin),  Hutchin- 
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son,  Kans.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Teresa 
Jaylene,  Oct.  16,  1964. 

Sutter,  Eldo  G.  and  Betty  (Ebersole),  Sterling, 
111.,  sixth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Kelly  Renae, 
Aug.  24,  1964. 

Swartzendruber,  Joe  and  Luetta  (Johnston), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  third  child,  second  son,  Martin 
Jon,  Oct.  29,  1964. 

Weaver,  Kenneth  and  Deloris  (Miller),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Monte  Ray,  Sept.  24, 
1964. 

Weldy,  Harold  and  Wilma  (Bontrager),  Jack- 
son,  Minn.,  first  child,  David  lames,  Oct.  11, 
1964. 

Wenger,  David  and  Arlene  (Yoder),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  first  child,  Kevin  Lin,  Oct.  9, 
1964. 

Wile,  Jacob,  Jr.,  and  Marian  (Clemens), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kenneth 
Lee,  born  Oct.  11,  1964;  received  for  adoption, 
Oct.  15,  1964. 

Yoder,  Glenn  and  Carolyn  (Yoder),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Richard 
Lynn,  Oct.  11,  1964. 

Yoder,  Kermit  and  Sharon  (Wise),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Karmen  Renee,  Aug.  20,  1964. 

Yoder,  Robert  and  Alice  (Hertzler),  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Michael  Brent, 
July  1,  1964, 

Zook,  John  and  Rosemary  (Stieglitz),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Marc  Ed- 
ward, Oct.  11,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Aurand— Espigh.— Donald  Aurand  and  Mir- 
iam Jean  Espigh,  both  of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Mat- 
tawana  cong.,  by  Newton  Yoder  at  the  Pine 
Glen  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Aug.  15,  1964 

Eash  — Kauffman.  — Calvin  Eash,  Jr.,  West 
Branch,  Mich.,  and  Delta  Kauffman,  Mio, 
Mich.,  both  of  the  Fairview  cong.,  by  Harvey 
Handrich  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Oct.  30, 
1964. 

Greenly— Zuck.— Galen  S.  Greenly,,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Joanne  H.  Zuck, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by  Mahlon  Witmer 
at  Groffdale,  Sept.  19,  1964. 

Groff— Mitchell.— Landis  Groff,  Muncy,  Pa., 
Beaver  Run  cong.,  and  Bonnie  Mitchell,  Allen- 
town, Pa.,  by  A.  A.  Welsh  at  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Aug.  29, 
1964. 

Harris— Bachman.— Richard  Harris,  Jr.,  Har- 
lan, Ind.,  Church  of  Christ  cong.,  and  Eunice 
Bachman,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Hopedale  (111.) 
cong.,  by  Bruce  Dunn  at  the  Grace  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sept.  26,  1964. 

Landis— Smucker.— Amos  Landis,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  Sara  Ann  Smucker, 
Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  by  John 
I Smucker  at  Ridge  View  Church,  Aug.  15, 
1964. 


Leatherman— Umble.— Andrew  H.  Leather- 
man,  Mt.  Joy  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Dorothy  L.  Um- 
ble, Atglen,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Henry 
F.  Garber  at  Maple  Grove,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Lee — Miller.— Albert  Lee,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
and  Wilma  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of  the 
Bonneyville  Chapel  cong.,  by  Galen  Johns  at 
the  church,  Oct.  31,  1964. 

Myer— Benner.— Dale  Myer,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  Lonita  Jean  Benner,  Bowmansville,  Pa., 
Bethany  cong.,  by  A.  Willard  Shertzer  at  Beth- 
any, Oct.  10,  1964. 

Postill  — Grove.  — Russel  Postill,  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  and  Mary  Grove,  Markham,  Ont.,  both 
of  the  Hagerman  cong.,  by  Floyd  Smucker  at 
the  church,  Sept.  18,  1964. 

Witmer— Goldner.— Melvin  Witmer,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  and  Lois  Goldner, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Baptist  cong.,  by  J.  Lester  Gray- 
bill  at  the  Orrville  Church,  Sept.  6,  1964. 


Anniversaries 


Gingerich.  Simon  and  Lena  (Schlatter) 
Gingerich  of  Wayland,  Iowa,  observed  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary  on  Oct.  25,  1964. 
They  were  married  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  by  the 
late  Sebastian  Gerig.  Their  two  attendants 
were  David  and  Sue  (Conrad)  Schlatter,  who 
are  also  living  at  Wayland.  Bro.  Gingerich  was 
ordained  as  minister  in  1908,  and  eight  years 
later  as  bishop.  He  is  now  retired  bishop  of 
the  Sugar  Creek  Church. 

Naffziger.  Joe  Naffziger  and  Nora  Mast  were 
maried  Nov.  19,  1914,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
near  Millersburg,  Ohio,  by  Moses  Mast.  They 
have  made  their  home  at  Crystal  Springs,  Kans. 
They  have  three  children:  Marie,  Josephine— 
Mrs.  Walter  Schmidt,  and  Roy.  They  have 
eight  grandchildren.  The  children  and  their 
families  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naffziger  were  hosts  to 
an  open  house  for  the  double  anniversary  on 
Oct.  18,  1964. 

Swartzendruber.  Pete  Swartzendruber  and 
Minnie  Naffziger  were  married  Sept.  10,  1914, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  near  Crystal  Springs, 
Kans.,  by  J.  J.  Zimmerman.  The  past  20  years 
they  have  lived  at  2225  Sheldon,  Wichita,  Kans. 
They  observed  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
on  Oct.  18,  1964,  at  the  Crystal  Springs  Church 
in  a double  anniversary  with  Mrs.  Swartzen- 
druber’s  brother  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Naffziger. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Alger,  infant  son  of  Robert  S.  and  Ruth 
(Stauffer)  Alger,  was  stillborn  Oct.  6,  1964. 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  the  Zion  Men- 
nonite  Cemetery,  Broadway,  Va.,  in  charge  of 
Jesse  Byler. 


Beidler,  Charles  H.,  son  of  William  and 
Phoebe  (Warner)  Beidler,  was  born  July  21, 
1879;  died  Aug.  5,  1964;  aged  85  y.  15  d.  On 
Aug.  23,  1904,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Iehl, 
who  died  Jan.  24,  1953.  One  son  also  preced- 
ed him  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold 
and  Melvin),  2 daughters  (Viola— Mrs.  Earl 
Hoffman  and  Gladys— Mrs.  Merle  Laible),  10 
grandchildren,  16  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Ida  Kniss).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Freeport  (111.)  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Aug.  7,  in  charge  of  Don  Blosser. 

Bowman,  Sallie  M.,  daughter  of  Daniel  G. 
and  Mary  Ann  Musser,  died  at  the  home  of  her 
niece  at  East  Earl,  Pa.;  aged  85  y.  6 m.  9 d. 
Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lizzie  Witmer) 
and  one  brother  (John).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Bowmansville  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Oct.  26,  in  charge  of  H.  Z.  Good 
and  Benjamin  Weaver,  interment  in  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Eberly,  Dora,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Nancy 
(Culp)  Culp,  was  bom  at  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Jan. 

27,  1898;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1964; 
aged  66  y.  8 m.  11  d.  On  Dec.  21,  1920,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  Eberly,  who  died  Sept.  7, 
1957.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  and  one  brother 
(Daisy,  Roscoe,  Margaret— Mrs.  Wilson  Hess, 
and  Violet— Mrs.  George  Masterson).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Yellow  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  11,  in  charge 
of  Simon  Gingerich  and  John  D.  Zehr. 

Gant,  Agnus  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and 
Dora  Gant,  was  bom  Aug.  15,  1875;  died  at 
Ambler,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1964;  aged  89  y.  2 m.  5 d. 
Surviving  are  a number  of  nieces  and  nephews. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Ambler  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  25,  in 
charge  of  Norman  A.  Hunsberger  and  John  E. 
Lapp;  interment  in  Rose  Valley  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Fred  S.,  son  of  David  H.  and  Leah 
(Yoder)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Nampa,  Idaho, 
May  14,  1902;  died  unexpectedly,  en  route  to 
the  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  hospital,  from  a cerebral 
hemorrhage,  Aug.  6,  1964;  aged  62  y.  2 m.  23  d. 
On  Aug.  22,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Ruth 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons 
and  2 daughters  (Elroy,  Eunice— Mrs.  Ernest 
Kraybill,  Glenn,  Lowell,  Lyle,  Leanna,  and 
Dale),  4 grandchildren,  2 brothers  and  2 sisters 
(Jacob  M.,  Julia— Mrs.  John  Snyder,  Vernon  L„ 
and  Margaret— Mrs.  Paul  Snyder).  An  infant 
daughter,  his  parents,  one  brother,  and  one 
sister  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lindale  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Aug.  9,  in  charge  of  Moses 
Slabaugh  and  John  R.  Mumaw. 

Miller,  John  K.,  son  of  Jonas  Z.  and  Elizabeth 
(Farmwald)  Miller,  was  born  in  Geauga  Co., 
Ohio,  June  24,  1890;  died  at  his  home,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  Aug.  25,  1964;  aged  74  y.  2 m.  1 d. 
On  Oct.  15,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 chil- 
dren (Geneva,  Dorothy,  Pauline,  Howard, 
Charles,  and  Donald),  17  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Jacob,  Christ, 
and  Raymond),  and  2 sisters  (Fannie  and  Ida), 
He  was  a member  of  the  North  Main  Street 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Aug. 

28,  in  charge  of  Richard  W.  Yoder  and  Homer 
North. 


ALCOHOL  AND  YOUR  LIFE 

by  Loren  Lind  and  Willard  Krabill,  M.D. 

Takes  an  objective  look  at  the  pros  and 
cons  of  alcohol  on  the  social  and  physi- 
cal lives  of  modern  youth.  Directed  to 
teen-agers  and  adults.  35< 


PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 

OOSHIN,  INO  / NfW  HOLLAND,  PA.  / SCOTTDAU,  PA.  / KITCHINM,  ONT. 
SOUOMTON,  PA.  UOOMINOTON.  IU  LONDON.  ONT  / lANCASTH.  PA. 
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# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 

Clergymen  who  support  civil  disobedi- 
ence in  racial  demonstrations  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  erosion  of  law  and  order  no  mat- 
ter how  “noble"  their  purpose.  Gov.  Mark 
O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon  asserted  at  the  97th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Sunday 
School  Association  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

“If  they  assume  the  right  to  disobey 
authority  of  law,”  he  charged,  “they  must 
extend  the  right  to  everyone  to  disobey 
any  law  they  do  not  like.” 

This  is  one  of  the  forces  on  which  youth 
must  be  prepared  to  make  a proper  choice, 
he  said,  and  it  extends  even  to  violations 
of  moral  law  in  high  positions  of  govern- 
ment. “And  this  is  a respecter  of  no  politi- 
cal label,”  noted  the  Republican  governor. 
# * # 

Protestant  Episcopalians  cannot  general- 
ly be  placed  in  the  “idle  rich"  category  as 
tradition  would  have  it,  according  to  find- 
ings of  a survey  released  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
at'  the  denomination’s  61st  General  Con- 
vention. 

Key  conclusions  of  the  survey  made  by 
the  Episcopal  Division  of  Laymen’s  Work 
and  its  research  and  field  study  depart- 
ment, showed  that  one  third  of  Episcopal 
families  have  earnings  of  less  than  $7,000 
annually  and  nearly  half— 44  percent— of 
the  adults  in  the  3.5  million-member 
church  have  no  more  than  a high  school 
education. 

* # # 

A Methodist  theologian  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  predicted  a greater  role  for  the 
laity,  one  having  far-reaching  implications 
for  ordained  Christian  clergymen. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Littell  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  said  the  “mere  pul- 
piteer” may  disappear  as  the  role  of  the 
“teaching  elder”  expands.  His  comment 
came  as  he  opened  a panel  discussion  on 
the  laity  in  mission  work  at  the  triennial 
convention  of  United  Church  Women,  a 
department  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Ministers  must  be  “retreaded”  to  learn 
dialogue  as  well  as  monologue,  Dr.  Littell 
told  the  2,500  delegates.  He  suggested  to 
continuing  education  programs  in  the  semi- 
naries for  this  purpose. 

• » * 

Fifteen  magazines  and  paperback  books 
published  by  five  companies,  declared  ob- 
scene by  a citizens  committee,  have  been 
removed  from  local  newsstands  upon  order 
of  Sheriff  Dwight  Beam  at  Gastonia,  N.C. 
The  committee,  whose  members  included 
clergymen,  lawyers,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, housewives,  and  others,  declared  the 


periodicals  in  violation  of  North  Carolina 
laws. 

All  magazine  operators  except  two  com- 
plied immediately  with  the  sheriff’s  order 
to  remove  the  publications  from  sale;  they 
followed  suit  just  before  a sheriff’s  ulti- 
matum to  remove  them  or  face  arrest.  Both, 
however,  indicated  that  a court  test  was 
planned. 

They  said  the  publishing  concerns  in- 
volved would  be  notified  of  the  action  and 
asked  "to  decide  whether  they  will  let  these 
people  tell  them  their  magazines  can’t  be 
sold.”  They  said  they  would  assist  in  fight- 
ing the  court  case  "but  it  will  be  up  to  the 
publishing  companies  to  finance  the  fight.” 
Later,  they  reported  the  publishers  had 
agreed  to  finance  the  legal  battle. 

# # # 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  drew  enthusi- 
astic applause  as  he  spoke  at  Boston  before 
5,000  students  of  Boston  College,  a Roman 
Catholic  University  directed  by  Jesuits.  In 
his  address,  the  famed  Baptist  clergyman 
called  on  students  “to  be  live,  burning, 
dynamic  Christians  in  an  age  where  it  is  so 
badly  needed. 

“This  generation,”  he  warned,  “needs 
converting  more  than  any  other  genera- 
tion in  history.” 

* * * 

The  annual  observance  of  Worldwide 
Bible  Reading  — often  described  as  the 
world’s  largest  Bible  reading  class— will 
mark  its  twenty-first  anniversary  during  the 
holiday  season.  The  theme  is  “God's  Word 
for  a New  Age.” 

Cosponsored  by  more  than  fifty  denomi- 
nations with  a membership  of  over  51  mil- 
lion persons,  the  Worldwide  Bible  Reading 
program  invites  Christians  everywhere  to 
join  each  year  in  a spiritual  fellowship  by 
reading  the  same  pre-selected  passage  of 
the  Bible  on  the  same  day  between  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Christmas. 

• # * 

The  executive  secretary  of  American 
Baptist  Convention  said  at  Boston  that  one 
of  the  great  tasks  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States  “is  to  make  clear  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Marxian  and  the  Chris- 
tian approach  to  the  great  issues  of  the 
day.” 

Dr.  Edwin  H.  Tuller  of  Valley  Forge, 


Pa.,  spoke  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Baptist  Social  Union.  Christian 
leaders,  said  Dr.  Tuller,  who  dare  chal- 
lenge prevailing  American  practices  should 
not  be  intimidated  by  charges  of  “super- 
patriots” that  they  are  “soft  on  commu- 
nism.” 

The  Baptist  leader  stated  that  Christians 
who  are  so  intimidated  and  fail  to  follow 
the  clear  teachings  of  Christ  “are  not 
worthy  of  the  cross  He  bore.” 

Some  leading  American  churchmen,  as- 
serted Dr.  Tuller,  who  have  taken  strong 
stands  on  racial  issues  and  the  denial  of 
elemental  rights  for  all  citizens  have  been 
accused  of  being  “communist  sympathizers” 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  leading  op- 
ponents of  communism. 

Some  of  these  people  charge  that  to  re- 
main Christian  the  United  States  must 
retain  such  forms  as  “In  God  We  Trust” 
on  coins,  “Under  God”  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  flag,  and  compulsory 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the  schools,  he 
continued.  “However,”  declared  Dr.  Tul- 
ler, “both  Old  Testament  prophets  and 
New  Testament  saints  warn  us  against  reli- 
ance on  outer  form  when  the  inner  man  is 
devoid  of  righteousness.” 

* • • 

Rejecting  the  recommendation  of  five 
top  prelates  of  the  church,  the  Anglican 
Synod  of  Sydney  went  on  record  at  Sydney, 
Australia,  as  opposing  acceptance  of  Aus- 
tralian government  grants  for  science  build- 
ings and  equipment  by  its  diocesan. 

Delegates  also  upheld,  239  to  161,  a re- 
affirmation of  its  traditional  stand  against 
direct  state  aid  to  church  schools.  Em- 
bodied in  the  motion  was  a clause  that  such 
aid  was  “not  in  the  best  interest  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia." 

• * • 

William  Young,  new  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  called  on 
his  denomination  to  be  a “venturing 
church”  and  to  stress  the  “priesthood  of  all 
believers”  in  its  Christian  witness  to  the 
world. 

He  said  the  church  could  not  make  a 
Christian  impact  unless  each  congregation 
had  a vast  army  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  actively  engaged  in  the  real  work 
of  the  church. 
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The  precious  sons  of  Zion, 
Comparable  to  fine  gold, 
How  are  they  esteemed 
as  earthen  pitchers, 

The  work  of  the  hands 
of  the  potter! 

—Lamentations  4:2. 
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Unsanforized  Christians 

By  Earl  Reimer 

There  was  once  an  unsanforized  Christian.  On  Sunday  or  at  home 
with  his  family  he  looked  and  acted  quite  normal.  In  church  he  listened 
to  the  sermon,  sang  hymns  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and  gave 
a strong  clear  testimony  that  carried  to  all  corners  of  the  building. 

It  was  usually  at  work  during  the  week  that  a strange  change  came 
over  the  unsanforized  Christian.  On  Monday  morning  he  would  kiss 
his  wife  good-bye,  pick  up  his  black  lunch  pail  with  the  two  shiny 
places  on  top,  get  into  his  car,  and  drive  to  work. 

When  he  entered  the  shop  and  crossed  to  his  machine,  big  Mike 
Hovack  would  invariably  call  out,  “Hey,  boys,  here’s  the  Reverend. 
Got  a word  for  us  sinners,  parson?”  This  morning,  as  always,  the  unsan- 
forized Christian  never  got  angry:  he  merely  smiled  weakly  and  passed 
on  as  Mike  laughed  uproariously  in  the  background. 

It  was  then  the  strange  phenomenon  occurred.  The  unsanforized 
Christian  felt  himself  grow  smaller.  When  he  reached  his  machine,  he 
was  three  inches  shorter. 

Later,  during  the  midmorning  coffee  break  when  one  of  the  fel- 
lows started  to  tell  a dirty  story,  he  refused  to  listen  and  turned  and 
walked  away.  Again  he  felt  that  strange  shrinking  sensation,  and  again 
there  was  laughter  behind  him. 

By  noon  he  was  so  short  that  when  he  sat  on  a bench  in  the  locker 
room  to  eat  his  lunch,  his  feet  didn’t  even  touch  the  floor.  Jack  Harri- 
son came  over  to  talk  to  him.  He  liked  Jack.  He  had  even  tried  to  talk 
to  Jack  about  salvation  and  sanctification,  but  Jack  had  only  looked 
at  him  strangely,  and  then  mentioned  that  he  had  some  work  to  finish. 
The  unsanforized  Christian  had  felt  hesitant  about  bringing  up  the 
subject  again. 

By  midafternoon  he  was  so  small  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
knocked  over  and  trampled;  so  he  stayed  out  of  the  way  as  best  he 
could. 

When  work  was  over,  he  was  the  last  one  into  the  locker  room.  His 
lunch  pail  almost  dragged  on  the  ground  as  he  walked  out  the  door. 
In  the  parking  lot  he  set  his  lunch  pail  down,  and  by  standing  on  it  was 
able  to  reach  up  and  open  the  car  door. 

Driving  home  was  always  a problem.  At  first  he  could  barely  see 
through  the  steering  wheel  and  (Continued  on  page  1020) 
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Goshen  College  invites  the  church  and 
alumni  to  Open  House  of  Clayton  Kratz 
Residence  Hall  for  Men  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Nov.  26,  from  three  until  seven-thirty. 
The  residence  hall,  with  accommodations 
for  132,  was  completed  this  fall  at  a cost 
of  $550,000.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
Clayton  Kratz,  a student  at  Goshen  College 
1917-20,  who  was  never  seen  again  after  he 
was  arrested  in  Southern  Russia  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  a spy  when  he  was  adminis- 
tering aid  to  victims  of  the  Russian  Civil 
War. 

High-school  seniors  and  recent  graduates 
interested  in  attending  college  are  invited 
to  a Campus  Open  House  weekend  at  Go- 
shen College.  The  first  will  be  Nov.  27-29. 
Next  spring  the  weekend  will  be  March 
26,  27.  For  more  information,  persons  may 
write  to  John  M.  Zook,  Admissions  Office, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Events  at  the  1964  Homecoming  at  Go- 
shen College  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov. 
26,  will  include  special  interest  meetings 
for  nurses,  home  management  alumnae, 
teacher  education  alumni,  social  workers, 
graduate  students,  and  a reunion  for  his- 
tory majors.  Paul  E.  Mininger,  Goshen’s 
president,  will  preach  the  Thanksgiving 
morning  sermon.  Taking  part  in  the  Home- 
coming Music  Program  will  be  the  A Cap- 
pella  and  Chamber  Choirs. 

Edward  Stoltzfus,  pastor  to  students  at 
Goshen  College,  says,  “One  of  the  helpful 
projects  of  congregations  and  pastors  is 
their  visits  to  their  college  students.”  He 
welcomes  pastors  at  any  time.  Visiting  Go- 
shen students  already  this  fall  have  been 
Merle  Ruth,  Line  Lexington  congregation, 
and  David  Derstine,  Blooming  Glen  con- 
gregation, both  from  Franconia,  Pa.;  Carl 
Smeltzer,  West  Clinton  congregation,  Ohio; 
and  Roy  Bucher,  Metamora  congregation, 
Illinois. 

S & H Green  Stamp  books  are  currently 
being  collected  by  Western  Mennonite 
School  at  Route  1,  Box  626,  Salem,  Oreg. 
The  books— 1524  1/4  of  them— will  be  used 
to  purchase  a new  bus.  This  has  long  been 
needed  by  the  school  for  field  trips  and 
chorus  tours. 

Joseph  Yong,  a Chinese  minister  from 
Singapore,  who  was  born  in  a Chinese 
Buddhist  family,  and  whose  family  is  now 
Christian,  will  speak  at  Rocky  Ridge,  Quak- 
ertown,  Pa.,  Nov.  25. 

Highway  Village  Church,  East  Peoria, 
111.,  had  a dedication  service  on  Nov.  22. 
Richard  Yordy,  pastor  of  the  Arthur  con- 
gregation and  president  of  the  Illinois  Mis- 
sion Board,  preached  the  dedication  ser- 
mon. 

Homecoming  weekend  at  the  Belleville 


Mennonite  School,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Dec.  26, 
27.  The  alumni  banquet  will  be  held  Sat- 
urday evening  at  the  Allensville  Communi- 
ty Hall.  An  alumni  chorus  program  Sunday 
evening  at  one  of  the  local  churches. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  preview  to 
acquaint  high-school  seniors  with  Hesston 
College  was  planned  for  Nov.  26-28.  Seniors 
and  parents  will  be  special  guests  of  the  col- 
lege at  planned  activities. 


NOTICE 

No  Gospel  Herald  for 
December  1 


Iowa  Mennonite  School  Gospel  Team  at 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Nov.  25,  p.m. 

Spiros  Zodhiates,  of  Greece,  at  Frazer, 
Malvern,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  9:30  a.m. 

Harvest  and  Mission  Festival  at  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn., 
Nov.  22-24,  with  Wesley  Jantz,  Hesston, 
Kans. 

Thanksgiving  Day  meeting,  Oak  Shade, 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  Nov.  26.  John  Weaver, 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  Melvin  Lauver,  Akron,  Pa., 
and  Ephraim  Nafziger,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  as 
speakers. 

Annual  Ministers’  Week  program,  Dec. 
8-11,  at  the  Rohrerstown  Mennonite 
Church,  Rohrerstown,  Pa.,  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions,  with  J.  Otis  Yoder,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Christian  J.  Kurtz,  El- 
verson,  Pa.,  as  guest  speakers. 

John  M.  Drescher,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  at 
South  Pacific  Conference,  Downey,  Calif., 
Nov.  26,  27,  and  Sunnyslope,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Nov.  29. 

J.  B.  Martin,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  at  Flora- 
dale,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Nov.  29. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  Princeton,  N.J.,  in  a non- 
resistance  conference  at  Deep  Run,  Pa., 
Nov.  27-29. 

(Continued  on  page  1029) 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Adult  Bible  Studies  beginning  with 
the  January-March,  1965,  quarter  will 
be  available  without  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  text.  If  you  prefer 
the  special  edition,  write  to  Paul  W. 
Shank,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  stating  your  de- 
sire. Be  sure  to  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  congregation  for  whom  you  are 
making  the  request.  You  must  write 
immediately  or  we  will  fill  your  order 
with  the  regular  edition  which  con- 
tains both  the  KJV  and  the  RSV 
in  parallel  columns.  The  price  of  the 
special  edition  is  28^  each. 

We  trust  that  this  provision  will 
make  it  possible  for  all  congregations 
to  use  our  Publishing  House  mate- 
rials in  a united  program  of  Chris- 
tian education. 
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/ EDITORIAL  _ 

Challenging  God 

One  of  the  saddest  commentaries  on 
much  of  current  Christianity  is  the 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray  and 
her  son,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

According  to  numerous  reports  Mrs. 
Murray  is  waging  a war  against  God. 
She  was  successful  in  winning  the  Su- 
preme Court’s  “school-prayer  decision.” 
Now  she  wants  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  tax  exemption  for  churches.  She 
feels  that  should  taxes  be  levied  on 
churches,  they  would  wilt  and  die  with- 
in forty  years. 

Mrs.  Murray  wants  to  see  no  symbol 
of  God  in  any  public  place.  Chaplains 
in  the  Capitol,  with  armed  forces,  in 
hospitals  and  prisons  she  hopes  will  dis- 
appear. The  phrase,  “In  God  We 
Trust,”  she  says  should  be  removed 
from  U.S.  money.  Everything  super- 
natural is  merely  superstition. 

The  saddest  thing  in  all  of  this  is  that 
so-called  Christians  have  demonstrated 
anything  but  Christianity  to  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray and  her  son.  She  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  filled  with  vile  epithets 
and  even  threats  on  her  life.  She  and 
her  son  have  been  ill-treated,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  needed  to  flee  for 
their  lives  to  Hawaii.  Telephone  calls 
and  threats  of  all  kinds  keep  coming. 

Certainly  in  a free  country  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray has  the  right  to  speak  her  mind  and 
beliefs— just  as  much  as  we  have  a right 
to  freedom  of  speech.  Without  a doubt 
she  is  more  ready  to  state  her  beliefs 
and  suffer  for  it  than  many  who  claim 
to  believe  the  opposite. 

And  certainly  Christians  with  calm 
confidence  in  God’s  Word  need  not  fear 
the  onslaughts  of  atheists.  Such  fear 
exposes  lack  of  trust  in  God.  God’s 
church  will  go  on.  His  Word  is  still 
true.  God  is  the  Ruler  yet.  And  per- 
haps Mrs.  Murray  is  fighting  her  last- 
ditch  battle  against  a God  who  she  in- 
wardly knows  is  calling  her.  God  has 
been  assailed  before.  He  has  never  lost 
nor  will  He. 

Perhaps  those  who  in  the  conflict 


demonstrated  by  their  feelings,  actions, 
and  words  against  her  the  exact  op- 
posite of  the  Christian  spirit  may  be 
the  more  guilty.  It  is  still  true  that  it 
isn’t  hard  to  believe  in  a God  of  love  if 
it  is  just  seen  in  the  life  of  one  who  says 
he  believes  in  such  a God. 

What  would  have  been  the  reaction 
of  Mrs.  Murray  if,  instead  of  cursings 
and  threats  from  those  who  say  they 
believe  in  God,  prayer,  and  the  church, 
she  would  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  telling  her  of  prayer  and  love  for 
her?  What  would  have  been  her  reac- 
tion if  multitudes  had  written  her  giv- 
ing testimony  to  the  reality  of  prayer 


and  the  marvelous  works  of  God  in  our 
lives? 

Mrs.  Murray  should  be  the  object 
of  our  prayers  and  love.  She  should  not 
be  scorned  or  hated.  And  as  God 
brought  about  the  conversion  of  the 
blasphemer,  persecutor,  and  injurious 
Saul,  so  He  can  again  change  the  life  of 
this  woman.  She  too  can  be  saved  by 
putting  her  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  it 
will  now  be  doubly  difficult  because  so 
many  have  demonstrated  scorn  and 
hatred  rather  than  prayer  and  love. 
Christians  too  by  this  wrong  have  also 
challenged  God  and  His  power  to  ac- 
complish His  will. 

Yes,  Christ  died  for  Mrs.  Murray  and 
her  family  just  as  much  as  for  any  oth- 
er. And  Christians  are  called  to  pray, 
love,  and  long  for  her  good  as  much  as 
for  anyone  else.— D. 


Responsible  Discipleship 

Guest  Editorial 


“The  church  is  washed  up.”  "It’s  get- 
ting worse  all  the  time.”  “I  don’t  see 
how  God  can  use  the  church  much 
longer  to  fulfill  His  purposes.”  Sound 
familiar?  But  wait! 

Christ  said  the  church  would  tri- 
umph. Not  even  the  strongholds  of 
Satan  himself  will  be  barred  from  the 
power  thrust  of  the  church.  Shall  we 
remain  on  the  winning  side  or  shall  we 
proclaim  defeat  and  give  up? 

Those  who  drape  themselves  with 
the  prophet’s  cloak  and  proclaim  doom 
and  judgment  for  the  church  but  who 
take  little  responsibility  for  working 
out  realistic  solutions  are  a dime  a doz- 
en. Faultfinding  is  no  virtue.  It  re- 
quires little  insight  and  even  less  ma- 
turity. One  questions  the  reliability  of 
the  would-be  prophet  who  has  all  diag- 
noses but  no  remedies,  sees  all  problems 
without  solutions.. 

Basically  the  issues  facing  the  church 
are  spiritual.  Therefore,  the  solutions 
must  also  be  spiritual.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  spiritual  maturity  and  dis>- 
cernment  in  gaining  insight  into  spirit- 
ual matters.  Perhaps  when  one  really 
comes  to  an  understanding  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  which  is  causing  a 


problem,  the  solution  will  follow  nat- 
urally. Unless  God  has  revealed  to  a 
person  some  positive  solution  to  a prob- 
lem, he  ought  to  be  very  slow  to  speak 
in  a critical  way  about  the  situation. 

Many  times  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  specific  problem  from  the  persons 
involved.  Therefore  the  easiest  ap- 
proach is  to  condemn  the  persons,  rath- 
er than  define  the  problem.  Let  us  de- 
fine sharply  the  opposing  forces  in 
spiritual  matters.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  power  of  God  at  work.  Opposing 
this  are  the  forces  of  Satan.  We  must 
identify  the  true  enemy  of  the  church 
as  Satan  and  not  our  fellow  Christians. 

May  God  forgive  us  when  our  pre- 
occupation with  “problem  people”  has 
prevented  us  from  joining  hands  with 
our  fellow  Christians  in  routing  out 
our  common  enemy,  Satan.  Rank  criti- 
cism and  condemnation  of  the  church 
accomplish  little.  Let  us  cast  our  lot 
with  the  church,  the  people  of  God,  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  take  a responsible 
place  in  shouldering  the  challenge  of 
Christian  discipleship  in  today’s  world. 

—Millard  Osborne  in 
Missionary  Evangel. 
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Our  Readers  Say — 


Has  our  conception  of  separation  kept  us 
from  effective  witness ? 

Unsanforized  Christians 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


it  was  difficult  to  turn  corners.  Before  long, 
however,  the  strange  process  reversed.  The 
closer  he  got  to  home  the  more  he  grew. 
In  five  minutes  he  could  see  over  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  and  when  he  pulled  into  his 
driveway  he  had  regained  his  full  size. 

At  the  kitchen  door  he  kissed  his  wife, 
handed  her  his  lunch  pail,  with  the  two 
shiny  places  on  top,  and  went  in  to  wash 
up  for  supper. 

The  above  fable  is  fictitious,  of  course, 
yet  figuratively  it  portrays  the  state  of  many 
Christians  today.  They  are  giants  on  Sun- 
day and  midgets  during  the  week.  On  Sun- 
day they  lustily  sing,  “Onward,  Christian 
soldiers,  marching  as  to  war,”  but  on  Mon- 
day their  march  becomes  a timorous  retreat 
and  their  song  an  apologetic  whisper. 
Against  the  harsh  glare  of  everyday  life 
they  shrink,  becoming  timid  and  mute  in 
die  daily  walk  of  life. 

Why?  What  is  the  reason  for  this  ineffec- 
tiveness? There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this 
problem,  but  I believe  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  exaggerated  interpretation  stressed  by 
many  churches  of  the  Biblical  injunction  to 
be  a “separate”  people. 

Many  churches  and  church  members 
have  so  withdrawn  into  their  own  circle  in 
order  to  be  "separate”  that  they  have  en- 
tirely cut  themselves  off  from  the  main- 
stream of  humanity,  and  from  the  needs  of 
men  and  women  who  desperately  need  God 
in  their  lives.  They  have  so  isolated  them- 
selves that  they  have  no  basis  upon  which 
to  approach  their  fellowman. 

They  are  often  uninformed  and  unaware 
of  important  social,  political,  and  moral 
issues.  In  a discussion  of  these  problems 
they  fall  silent,  and  as  a result  are  unable 
to  touch  deeply  the  lives  of  those  around 
them.  They  fail  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
their  fellowman. 

How  different  this  is  from  Christ  who  so 
gained  respect  and  admiration  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners  that  He  was  invited  to 
dine  with  them!  To  them  He  was  a teach- 
er, a leader.  He  did  not  hold  Himself  aloof 
from  them.  Christ  also  exemplified  separa- 
tion, but  it  was  a separation  of  the  heart— 
not  of  place.  Wherever  He  was,  He  was  al- 
ways Christ.  This  type  of  separation  en- 
abled Him  to  approach  rather  than  retreat 
from  the  sinners  of  His  day. 

This  introduces  another  point  regarding 
“separation.”  A battle  is  never  won  by  re- 
treating. If  a football  team  is  constantly 
driven  back  it  will  lose  the  game,  and  the 
home  fans  will  jeer  and  boo.  Yet  strangely 


enough  many  Christians  will  stand  in  a 
testimony  meeting  and  claim  a victory  be- 
cause they  walked  away  when  someone 
started  to  tell  a dirty  story. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  pre- 
vents the  “separate”  Christian  from  becom- 
ing an  effective  witness  is  his  church-orient- 
ed, and  often  cliche-laden  vocabulary. 

This  modern  era  is  an  age  of  spiritual 
ignorance  far  greater  than  is  realized  by 
many  church  leaders.  A few  years  ago  in 
one  of  America's  largest  universities  I asked 
a group  of  15  of  my  dormitory  mates  if  they 
could  name  the  first  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  No  one  could,  and  after  some 
collaboration  their  answer  as  a group  was 
Matthew,  James,  Paul,  and  Luke.  As  hu- 
morous as  this  appears,  it  is  also  tragic. 

The  point  is,  however,  in  the  light  of 
such  ignorance  how  can  such  a person  un- 
derstand terms  like  “being  saved,”  "the 
power  of  the  blood,”  “sanctification,”  and 
"regeneration"?  Unfortunately  most  Chris- 
tians so  seldom  testify  outside  their  own 
group  that  they  are  unable  to  communicate 
the  plan  of  salvation  and  God's  love  except 
in  the  same  trite  phrases  they  use  in  their 
church  circle.  Often  witnessing  becomes  a 
case  of  the  dumb  speaking  to  the  deaf. 

What  a contrast  we  see  in  the  life  of 
Christ!  He  constantly  related  His  message 
to  the  situation  around  Him  and  gave  the 
Gospel  in  terms  that  were  understood  by 
all.  To  the  woman  at  the  well  He  spoke  of 
water  that  would  forever  quench  her  spir- 
itual thirst.  After  He  fed  the  5,000  He 
said,  “I  am  the  bread  of  life.”  On  another 
occasion  He  said,  “I  am  the  light  of  the 
world”;  and  on  yet  another,  “I  am  the 
door.” 

What  simple  down-to-earth  language, 
and  yet  how  penetrating,  how  effective, 
how  profound!  Christ  reached  the  people 
of  His  day  because  He  understood  them 
and  gained  their  confidence  as  well  as  their 
respect.  It  was  when  He  drew  close  to  them 
that  they  became  aware  of  His  "separation” 
of  heart,  and  consequently,  of  their  own 
spiritual  need.  Before  we  can  ever  effec- 
tively reach  our  own  generation,  we  must 
do  the  same.— Gospel  Banner. 


As  I read  the  first  comment  in  "Our  Read- 
ers Say”  column  (Oct.  20),  I was  struck  by  the 
similarity  to  my  own  situation  and  find  it  a 
privilege  to  express  the  joy  I have  found  as 
an  “outsider"  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Nine  years  ago,  shortly  after  my  marriage,  I 
too  joined  the  Mennonite  Church;  true,  many 
old  friends  faded  away,  but  many  more  fine 
Christian  ones  took  their  place.  Year  after  year 
my  love,  respect,  and  admiration  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church  has  grown.  I am  not  so  unreal- 
istic that  I see  no  room  for  improvements  in 
our  church,  but  this  is  also  true  of  any  other 
denomination. 

During  these  nine  years  I have  found  nothing 
but  friendliness,  open  hearts  and  homes,  dedi- 
cated Christians,  and  a wonderful  fellowship 
in  Christ  through  His  church. 

I have  not  only  found  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
but  also  joined  a fine  Christian  family  and 
church.  It  is  our  desire  to  raise  our  sons  to 
serve  this  church.  I am  indeed  a fortunate 
"outsider”  who  feels  like  an  “insider.”— Mrs. 
Arlin  D.  Lapp,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

• * • 

A recent  Gospel  Herald  wisely  called  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  shameful  conduct  in  our 
country  and  the  lack  of  dress  practiced  by  the 
world.  These  things  are  very  true,  and  may 
help  speed  the  judgment  of  God  on  our 
country. 

Are  we  as  Christians  free  of  this  sin?  There 
is  reason  to  be  alarmed  about  the  drift  into 
worldliness  and  the  departure  from  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  nonconformity  in  dress  by  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Perhaps  we  need  more  teach- 
ing against  fashionable  hair  dressing,  fashion- 
able footwear,  the  departure  of  the  devotional 
covering,  and  cut  hair.  The  “neck  tie  fashion” 
has  enticed  many  of  our  ministry  and  laity  to 
fashion  and  away  from  Scriptural  practice  of 
plain  and  modest  apparel. 

Is  this  what  we  can  expect  when  we  teach 
unity  without  uniformity  and  the  spirit  of 
unity  without  unity  of  spirit?  Are  we  not  in 
dress  about  where  Israel  was  when  it  was  said 
“Every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes"? 

When  we  are  conformed  to  the  world  in 
attire  we  will  feel  more  comfortable  at  its 
World’s  Fair. 

May  God  help  us  to  stand  on  the  rock  and 
be  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  have  Jesus  apart  from  His  doctrine. 
“Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you 
like  men,  be  strong.”— David  Kauffman,  Rich- 
field, Pa. 

* * * 

Thanks,  Mrs.  Huebert,  for  sharing  a brief 
discussion  of  the  question,  “Are  You  Branded 
for  Christ?”  (Oct.  20  issue),  which  belongs  to 
each  of  us  personally.  If  we  are  to  live  in  the 
reality  of  God's  power,  Christ  must  be  much 
more  than  an  accessory;  He  must  be  the  es- 
sence of  our  living  and  the  core  of  our  being 
and  doing. 

In  a decade  when  cover-ups  and  double 
standards  are  popular,  ours  need  to  be  hearts 
on  which  Christ's  stamp  has  most  necessarily 
made  an  impact  and  a change  in  moment-by- 
moment living.— Robert  D.  Hostetter,  Beltsville, 
Md. 


« « « « « 

When  the  Bible  speaks  of  fearing  God,  it  does  not  mean  fear  in  the  sense 
we  usually  use  the  word  today,  such  as  "People  fear  a nuclear  attack”— that  is, 
“being  afraid.”  Rather,  it  means  to  realize  God’s  greatness  and  holiness  ...  to 
reverence  Him  ...  to  stand  in  awe  and  wonder  at  all  He  is  and  all  He  does. 

Letha  Scanzoni  in  Youth  Looks  at  Love  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company). 
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Doctrinal  Series— No.  48 

The  Destiny  of  the 
Unbeliever 

By  Bill  Detweiler 


At  probably  no  point  is  the  body  of 
Christian  doctrine  more  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack and  ridicule  than  in  its  tenet  with 
regard  to  the  destiny  of  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  place  their  faith  in  Christ.  In 
the  name  of  the  Biblical  concepts  of  God’s 
grace  and  sovereignty,  the  statements  made 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  New  Testament 
writers  concerning  the  eternal  retribution 
of  sinners  are  frequently  discounted  or  at 
least  conveniently  avoided. 

But  to  deny  the  truthfulness  of  state- 
ments attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels 
about  the  eternal  condition  of  the  unre- 
pentant is  to  reject  either  the  authority  of 
Christ  or  the  accuracy  of  those  who  report- 
ed His  teachings.  To  do  either  is  to  rob 
the  Word  of  God  of  its  authority  and  to 
rob  the  individual  Christian  of  his  right  to 
certainty.  For  if  Jesus  Christ  was  not  re- 
liable in  His  words  concerning  the  eternity 
of  divine  judgment,  He  may  have  been 
equally  mistaken  in  His  words  in  the  Beati- 
tudes and  in  His  promise  of  eternal  bless- 
ing for  those  who  place  their  faith  in  Him. 
Then  the  entire  Biblical  record  is  open  to 
suspicion  and,  if  open  to  suspicion,  not 
worthy  of  our  commitment  to  its  precepts 
or  our  confidence  in  its  promises. 

Most  men  of  goodwill  would  be  quite 
willing  to  amputate  the  doctrine  of  hell 
from  the  body  of  Christian  belief.  But  such 
an  amputation  cannot  be  made  without 
fatally  endangering  the  health  and  even  the 
life  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  For  if  all  men 
are  regarded  as  being  ultimately  redeemed, 
regardless  of  their  decision  in  this  life 
about  Jesus  Christ,  then  there  is  little  left 
for  any  church  to  do  but  to  become  in- 
volved in  mere  social  action. 

And  ironically,  if  the  teaching  that  all 
men  will  be  ultimately  saved  regardless  of 
their  response  to  Christ  is  taught  sufficient- 
ly long,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
churches  will  be  empty  of  the  people  who, 
because  of  their  love  for  Christ  and  re- 
sultant love  for  persons,  should  modify  the 
structure  of  society.  And  if  a church  is 
empty,  it  obviously  cannot  become  involved 
in  even  social  action. 

Even  though  every  sensitive  person,  fac- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  the  destiny 


Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  is  codirector  of  The 
Calvary  Hour  radio  broadcast  and  pastor  of  the 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church. 


of  the  unbeliever,  must  long  to  be  a uni- 
versalist  (one  who  believes  that  because  of 
God’s  love  and  sovereignty  all  men  will 
finally  be  saved) , human  sentiment,  how- 
ever lofty,  cannot  be  exalted  into  a theo- 
logical norm.  J.  A.  Motyer  has  written: 
“.  . . when  one  sees  the  extent  to  which 
universalist  writings  lean  upon  the  anal- 
ogies of  human  love,  one  realizes  that  there 
is  at  least  a danger  of  the  wish  being  the 
father  to  the  thought.  . . . We  do  not  know 
by  instinct  what  the  love  of  God  is  like,  and 
therefore  we  need  to  beware  of  the  human 
analogy;  we  certainly  do  not  know  for  our- 
selves what  the  holiness  of  God  is  like,  and 
therefore  we  must  beware  of  giving  much 
weight  to  what  sinners  think  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  sin.”1  And  so  the  Bible,  par- 
ticularly the  New  Testament,  can  alone  be 
regarded  as  our  absolute  and  valid  guide  in 
revealing  the  destiny  of  the  unbeliever. 

The  New  Testament,  especially  in  the 
words  of  Christ  and  in  the  writings  of  John 
(it  is  noteworthy  to  recognize  that  Christ, 
who  “so  loved  the  world,”  and  John,  the 
“Apostle  of  Love,”  are  the  ones  who  most 
often  in  the  New  Testament  record  men- 
tion the  terrible  destiny  of  unbelievers) , 
sets  forth  a clear  declaration  of  the  eternal 
bliss  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  eternal 
condemnation  of  the  unsaved. 

What  could  be  more  clear  than  the  words 
of  Christ  when  He  said,  “Then  the  King 
[Christ]  will  say  to  those  at  his  right  hand, 
‘Come,  O blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  . . .’  Then  he  will  say 
to  those  at  his  left  hand,  'Depart  from  me, 
you  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  . . .’  And  they 
will  go  away  into  eternal  punishment,  but 
the  righteous  into  eternal  life”  (Matt. 
25:34,  41,  46,  RSV) . 

The  New  Testament  is  firm  also  in  its 
indication  that  death,  the  termination  of 
life  on  this  earth,  is  the  end  of  man’s  privi- 
lege to  take  responsibility  for  his  eternal 
destiny.  As  a man  dies,  so  is  his  eternal 
destiny  fixed  and  sealed.  In  His  story  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in  Luke  16,  the 
Lord  seems  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
the  fixity  of  the  “great  gulf”  and  the  im- 
possibility of  altering  the  conditions  which 
were  imposed  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  judgment  of  God  initiates  an  eter- 
nal state  of  affairs.  But  this  judgment, 


contrary  to  much  modern  assertion,  is  based 
only  on  God’s  absolute  justice.  According 
to  Rev.  20:12,  each  individual  is  to  be 
judged  according  to  his  (the  individual’s) 
works.  Any  thought  of  God  making  mere- 
ly capricious  decisions  with  regard  to  the 
eternal  destiny  of  human  beings  is  entirely 
un-Biblical.  Man’s  destiny  is  man’s  deci- 
sion. It  was  C.  S.  Lewis  who  suggested  that 
to  those  who  go  into  eternal  punishment, 
God  regretfully  says,  “Thy  will  be  done.” 

This  judgment  which  men  bring  upon 
themselves  is  something  unspeakably  hor- 
rible—so  horrible  that  Christ  referred  to  it 
in  some  figurative  language.  For  example, 
several  times  in  Matthew  (8:12;  22:13; 
25:30) , Christ  refers  to  the  place  of  eternal 
retribution  as  being  one  of  “outer  dark- 
ness.” But  He  also  frequently  refers  to  hell 
as  being  a-  place  of  “fire”  (Matt.  13:42,  50; 
18:8,  9;  25:41;  Rev.  19:20;  20:14,  15;  21:8, 
etc.) . 

It  seems  obvious  that  “darkness”  and 
“fire”  cannot  be  taken  too  literally,  since  a 
place  of  fire  would  not  be  a place  of  dark- 
ness. The  “gnashing  [“grinding”  in  New 
English  Bible ] of  teeth”  (Matt.  8:12;  Luke 
13:28,  etc.)  would  also  seem  to  be  a figure 
of  speech  which  supposes  physical  rather 
than  spiritual  existence  in  hell,  but  again  a 
physical  body  as  we  know  it  could  not  exist 
in  a place  of  fire.  Some  of  the  language 
used  to  describe  hell  may  be  admittedly 
figurative,  but  the  choice  of  words  in  even 
figurative  language  used  to  describe  the 
eternal  condition  of  the  unbeliever  is  in- 
tended to  express  something  unspeakably 
terrible.  Any  interpretation  which  does  not 
face  this  fact  is  “out  of  court”  from  the 
beginning. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  unbe- 
lievers will  face  annihilation  in  their  place 
of  destiny,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  New 
Testament  uses  the  same  precise  words 
(even  in  the  Greek)  to  describe  the  dura- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  unbeliever  as 
it  does  to  describe  the  duration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  believer  in  heaven.  Notice  the 
words,  "for  ever  and  ever,”  of  Rev.  20:10 
and  22:5. 

People  often  ask  how  a good  and  loving 
God  who  is  so  merciful  that  He  becomes 
man  and  dies  on  a cross  to  save  His  crea- 
tures can  then  permit  His  heroic  remedy  to 
fail  by  allowing  many  of  His  creatures  to 
go  to  eternal  punishment.  But  usually  this 
question  is  asked  only  to  excuse  unbelief. 
Peter  Eldersveld  writes:  “The  answer  is 
very  simple.  God  says  that  He  will  finally 
send  unrepentant  sinners  to  hell  precisely 
because  He  is  good.  Goodness  is  gone  if  it 
tolerates  badness.  God  is  no  longer  God  if 
He  will  compromise  with  evil.  To  main- 
tain His  goodness,  He  must  completely 
triumph  over  evil.  . . . The  very  being  of 
God  is  at  stake  here.”2 

To  write  and  to  think  on  these  things  is 
no  pleasure.  The  position  of  the  univer- 
salist does  have  appeal.  But  we  dare  not  be 
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ensnared  by  it,  for  it  is  absolutely  not  a 
Biblical  position.  Paul  Tillich  pointedly 
voiced  his  revolt  against  the  Biblical  posi- 
tion when  he  said,  “One  should  not  mis- 
understand missions  as  an  attempt  to  save 
from  eternal  damnation  as  many  individ- 
uals as  possible  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.” 

Such  a view,  thinks  Tillich,  is  based  on 
a theology  which  is  “unworthy  of  the  glory 
and  of  the  love  of  God  and  must  be  re- 
jected in  the  name  of  the  true  relationship 
of  God  to  His  world.”®  Nothing  will  more 
certainly  or  quickly  destroy  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  than  statements  such  as  this  by 
Tillich.  Our  Gospel  is  "glorious”— not  only 
because  it  can  give  men  "abundant  life”  in 
this  world— but  because  it  is  salvation  from 
eternal  judgment  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  Bible  gives  no  shred  of  eternal  hope 
for  man  except  on  the  basis  of  his  personal 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour 
sent  from  God.  The  tragedy  is  that  so 
many  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Biblical 
teaching  about  hell  fail  to  face  or  act  upon 
our  personal  responsibility  for  the  lost. 

A closing  word  by  C.  S.  Lewis:  “In  the 
long  run  the  answer  to  all  those  who  ob- 
ject to  the  doctrine  of  hell  is  itself  a ques- 
tion: ‘What  are  you  asking  God  to  do?’  To 
wipe  out  their  past  sins  and,  at  all  costs,  to 
give  them  a fresh  start,  smoothing  every 
difficulty  and  offering  every  miraculous 
help?  But  He  has  done  so,  on  Calvary.  To 
forgive  them?  They  will  not  be  forgiven. 
To  leave  them  alone?  Alas,  I am  afraid 
that  is  what  He  does.”4 

1.  Basic  Christian  Doctrines,  edited  by  Carl  F.  H. 
Henry;  © 1962,  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston;  pp. 
290,  291. 

2.  1962  Radio  Sermon,  'The  Last  Word  for  the 
Lost”;  the  Back-to-God  Hour,  10858  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  28,  111. 

3.  Quoted  on  page  626  of  Christianity  Today, 
Vol.  V.  No.  15,  April  24,  1961. 

4.  The  Problem  of  Pain,  by  C.  L.  Lewis;  Macmil- 
lan; p.  128. 


Nurture 

Lookout 


Helping  the  Half  Man 

Now  that  the  church’s  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  Christian  educational  needs 
of  adults,  it  is  time  to  discover  what  can 
be  most  helpful  to  them.  We  must  not  just 
extend  to  the  adult  level  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  children.  We  must  not  be 
satisfied  simply  to  provide  “something"  for 
adults.  It  seems  to  me  that  adults  not  only 
need,  but  are  capable  of  using  a quite  dif- 
ferent kind  of  nurture  guide  than  children 
do. 

Adults  have  a backlog  of  experience 
against  which  they  can  make  judgments 


when  new  situations  arise.  And  they  are 
responsible  to  make  decisions  individually 
and  in  groups.  They  are  capable  of  taking 
the  raw  material  in  Biblical  principles  and 
manufacturing  new  practical  answers  to 
questions  which  have  never  been  faced  be- 
fore. They  can  sense  the  Holy  Spirit’s  lead- 
ing, follow  His  direction,  and  appreciate 
divine  guidance  in  a way  that  is  not  yet 
possible  for  children. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  the  setting  pro- 
vided by  the  Sunday-school  hour  should  be 
redeemed  to  make  provision  for  the  needs 
of  the  whole  adult  man.  We  do  not  usually 
allow  the  whole  man  to  be  brought  into 
the  class.  We  consider  many  of  the  most 
significant  worries  of  Christian  adults  to 
be  entirely  out  of  bounds  for  discussion  in 
class.  Consequently,  we  are  attempting  to 
help  only  the  half  man,  which  is  really  not 
much  help  to  him  at  all.  I mean  we  do 
not  often  let  the  decision-making  ability  of 
the  adult  person  express  itself.  We  do  not 
allow  the  brother-help-brother  potential 
that  is  there  to  be  uncapped.  We  do  not 
provide  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  for- 
giveness in  which  a brother  feels  free  to 
share  those  things  which  are  troubling  him. 

We  treat  the  adult  unfairly  when  we 
treat  him  as  immature.  If  we  stay  only 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a passage  of 
Scripture  selected  years  before  for  a given 
Sunday  by  a remote  committee;  if  we  teach 
only  to  cover  the  lesson;  and  particularly, 
if  we  lecture  (with  an  appropriate  post- 
script applying  the  lesson  to  life) , then  we 
are  shooting  blindfolded  and  from  the  hip 
as  far  as  hitting  the  real  needs  of  adults  in 
our  class  is  concerned.  This  kind  of  Rus- 


sian roulette  played  backward  is  not  ade- 
quate even  if  it  does  hit  the  mark  occa- 
sionally. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Adult  Coun- 
sel and  Reference  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Commission  for  Christian  Educa- 
tion, which  is  working  on  the  problem  of 
the  needs  of  adults,  if  it  could  hear  the 
success  stories  of  those  Sunday-school  classes 
which  have  been  able  to  help  the  whole 
man.  Let’s  hear  from  you. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

O God,  the  One  who  gives  so  freely  and 
abundantly,  create  in  us  a response  of 
thanksgiving.  Make  our  words  of  thanks  to 
flow  from  minds  aware  that  everything 
comes  from  you.  Make  our  feelings  of 
thankfulness  to  flow  from  hearts  filled  with 
love  for  you.  Make  our  acts  of  thanksgiv- 
ing flow  spontaneously  and  continuously, 
and  may  these  acts  be  the  kind  that  you 
can  bless  so  that  they  may  be  the  cause  for 
another  to  be  thankful  to  you. 

O Father,  help  us  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  you  and  your  greatness  often  that  our 
thanks  may  not  be  scanty  or  only  seasonal. 
Thank  you  for  Jesus  Christ  and  life  in 
Him.  Thank  you  for  the  church  and  fel- 
lowship in  it.  Thank  you  for  creation  and 
our  ability  to  enjoy  it.  May  all  men  come 
to  thank  you  through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

—Arnold  C.  Roth. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Spencer 


The  Spencer,  Okla.,  Mennonite  Church  was  started  in  the  garage  of  the  James  Posar  home 
in  1963.  The  average  Sunday  morning  attendance  has  grown  to  40.  On  Oct.  4,  1964,  the  newly 
completed  church  building  was  dedicated.  The  same  day  John  Otto  was  ordained  as  pastor. 

The  three  Mennonite  churches  at  Hydro,  Pryor,  and  Adair,  Okla.,  sponsored  and  financed  the 
project,  which  was  debt-free  at  the  time  of  the  dedication.  There  were  nine  charter  members 
and  five  young  people  who  have  accepted  Christ  and  at  present  are  receiving  instruction. 
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Mennonite  Leaders  of  North  America 
Hans  Burkholder  (?-1744) 


Hans  Burkholder  was  born  in  Europe 
and  lived  in  the  Emmental  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  Switzerland.  Here  he  was  deacon, 
teacher,  and  preacher  of  the  Langnau  Men- 
nonite congregation.  He  passed  through  a 
severe  imprisonment,  of  which  a report 
from  his  hand  is  still  extant.  He  was  taken 
captive  in  July,  1708,  and  imprisoned 
twenty-one  months,  until  March  10,  1710, 
when  he,  along  with  two  hundred  or  more, 
was  taken  from  jail. 

They  were  placed  on  three  vessels  and 
taken  down  the  Rhine  to  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
ca. When  the  vessel  arrived  in  Holland, 
the  authorities  interceded  so  that  none 
were  deported.  Hans  Burkholder  was  on 
the  committee  that  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment for  this  intercession.  In  spite  of  the 
threat  of  death  in  Switzerland,  he  returned 
to  his  family  in  his  native  country.  Again 
expelled  from  Switzerland,  he  sought  refuge 
in  Germany  in  1711. 

At  a conference  of  Mennonites  at  Mann- 
heim in  1717,  a committee  of  Swiss  refu- 
gees, including  Hans  Burkholder,  pleaded 


Christmas  Sharing  Fund 

By  A.  J.  Metzler 

This  Christmas  let  your  Christmas  joy 
and  spirit  be  manifest  in  giving  to  places 
and  persons  of  particular  need. 

It  seems  very  natural,  and  appropriate, 
on  the  occasions  of  great  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving  to  express  it  in  feasting,  with- 
in bounds  and  temperance,  and  in  giving 
of  gifts. 

An  occasion  of  this  is  recorded  in  Neh.  8 
when  the  prophet  told  the  people:  “Go 
your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet, 
and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom 
nothing  is  prepared:  for  this  day  is  holy 
unto  our  Lord:  neither  be  ye  sorry;  for  the 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength.  . . . And 
all  the  people  went  their  way  to  eat,  and 
to  drink,  and  to  send  portions,  and  to  make 
great  mirth.” 

Accordingly,  it  can  be  appropriate  for 
Christians  at  Christmastime  to  remember 
the  coming  of  God  to  earth  in  the  form  of 
a babe  by  expressing  our  extreme  joy  in 
eating  and  in  the  giving  of  gifts,  and  by 
making  merry  in  a true  Christian  way.  The 
unfortunate  thing,  however,  is  that  this 
otherwise  appropriate  Christian  observance 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  unregenerate 
around  us.  It  has  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. It  has  been  commercialized. 

To  a large  extent  we,  as  Christians,  have 
followed  the  patterns,  the  practices,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  unsaved  neighbors.  The  eat- 


for  assistance  to  go  to  America.  In  that 
year  a group  of  Swiss  refugees  under  the 
leadership  of  Benedikt  Brechbill  and  Hans 
Burkholder  arrived  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  same  year  the  latter  settled  on  the 
Conestoga  Creek,  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  land  which  John  Funck  had 
purchased  from  William  Penn.  Hans  Burk- 
holder was  the  first  of  his  family  name  to 
settle  in  America. 

As  was  stated  above,  Hans  Burkholder 
was  a Mennonite  minister  in  Europe.  In 
Pennsylvania  he  is  credited  with  having 
organized  the  Stone  Church,  south  of  New 
Danville.  He  was  among  the  Mennonite 
preachers  who  signed  the  Dordrecht  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  1727.  During  the  years, 
Burkholder  acquired  considerable  land, 
part  of  which  he  sold  to  his  son  John  and 
part  to  his  son  Jacob.  There  are  no  records 
of  other  children.  It  is  possible  that  Hans 
Burkholder  may  have  been  a bishop.  He 
died  in  1744  and  is  buried  in  the  New  Dan- 
ville Mennonite  Cemetery.— M.G. 


ing  and  making  merry  is  largely  with  our 
family  and  friends  who  have  plenty  to  eat 
of  their  own.  The  giving  of  gifts,  again,  is 
to  those  near  to  us,  frequently  to  those  who 
need  them  least,  rather  than  to  "them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared.” 

Much  has  been  said  of  “putting  Christ 
into  Christmas.”  Actually,  many  of  us  have 
done  very  little  in  a tangible  way  to  this 
end.  We  are  grateful  for  the  few  who  ob- 
serve “White  Christmas”  when  they  give 
their  gifts  to  others  beyond  the  immediate 
family  circle.  But  there  is  so  much  more 
that  could  be  done  in  this  respect. 

Those  who  are  deprived  of  the  physical 
necessities  of  life— food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  care— and  the  untold  millions  who 
have  not  yet  heard  the  Gospel,  are  the  ones 
to  whom  the  portions  should  be  sent  as  an 
expression  of  our  Christmas  joy.  With  to- 
day’s communication  and  transportation, 
we  know  more  of  these  needs  than  we  have 
ever  known  before.  We  know  needs  in  our 
immediate  community.  We  also  know  needs 
in  far  lands.  The  channels  for  alleviating 
needs  are  open  through  many  agencies— 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  our 
mission  boards.  Unless  we  do  infinitely 
more  in  sending  “portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared,”  we  will  be  far 
more  guilty  than  those  of  previous  genera- 
tions who  knew  much  less  of  these  needs 
and  did  not  have  the  means  of  sharing  as 
conveniently  as  we  have  today. 

Accordingly,  a splendid  suggestion  has 
been  given.  Here  it  is— that  at  Christmas- 


time, instead  of  feasting  and  rejoicing  only 
with  our  immediate  families  and  close 
friends  and  of  exchanging  our  gifts  with 
one  another,  we  will  make  it  the  occasion 
of  giving  generously  that  the  Gospel  can 
be  carried  more  effectively  to  those  who 
know  it  not,  and  of  sharing  in  a greater 
way  the  material  bounties  that  God  has 
given  to  us  for  those  in  need. 

Therefore,  during  December  individual 
families  are  being  encouraged  to  send  their 
special  contributions  to  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  These  will  then  be  apportioned  in 
three  ways.  The  first  portion  will  go  to 
the  Mission  Board  in  support  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  many  oppor- 
tunities of  relief  and  service. 

The  second  portion  will  go  to  our  col- 
leges which  are  providing  the  Christian 
training  for  our  young  men  and  women  in 
preparation  for  their  service  to  God  and 
humanity  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  third  portion  will  go  to  the  Men- 
nonite General  Conference  in  support  of 
its  many  agencies,  the  peace  witness  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  Commission  for 
Christian  Education  in  its  ministry  of  pre- 
paring and  directing  the  teaching  work  of 
the  church  in  our  local  congregations,  and 
the  many  other  phases  of  the  cooperative 
work  of  our  brotherhood  to  General  Con- 
ference, to  the  General  Council,  and  its 
various  committees  serving  all  conferences. 

Simply  designate  your  contribution  for 
the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund. 

To  a major  extent,  this  should  be  over 
and  above  our  regular  contributions  to  the 
work  of  our  congregation,  conference,  and 
united  church  agencies.  In  most  instances 
it  probably  should  come  out  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  our  Christmas  gift  fund.  Gen- 
erally, it  will  be  by  individuals  and  fami- 
lies. However,  there  may  be  instances 
where  congregations,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  pastor  or  the  church  council,  would 
decide  that  this  should  be  an  extra  offer- 
ing by  the  brotherhood  over  and  above 
what  they  are  doing  otherwise.  Really  and 
truly  put  Christ  (and  His  church)  into 
Christmas. 

It  is  probable  that  this  will  become  an 
annual  affair  and  we  trust  will  grow  in 
interest  and  support. 

« 

Robert  Browning,  in  “The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  tells  of  a pitch-dark  night  in  Naples 
when  . . the  night’s  black  was  burst 
through  by  a blaze.”  One  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  the  surrounding  mountains,  the 
city  thick  with  spires,  and  the  sea  white  as 
a ghost.  “So,”  says  the  poet,  “truth  may  be 
flashed  out  by  one  blow,”  and  in  that  in- 
stant the  despairing  soul  may  see  and  be 
saved. 

John  Sutherland  Bonnell  in  He  Speaks  from  the 
Cross,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
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By  Jesse 

During  my  brief  experience  in  visiting 
prisons,  the  relationship  between  the 
parish  and  the  prisons  has  plagued  me. 

The  reason  for  awareness  of  this  relation- 
ship was  brought  about  by  comments  made 
to  me  by  several  prisoners.  Such  questions 
as:  "Why  did  the  church  people  not  accept 
me?”  “Why  do  not  more  ministers  and 
church  members  come  to  the  prisons  to 
help  us?” 

One  man  related  to  me  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  reimprisonment  is  partially 
due  to  an  unpleasant  relationship  with  the 
church.  Another  concluded  that  the  church 
just  was  not  interested  in  helping  those 
who  are  being  punished  for  their  crime 
against  society.  These  statements,  of  course, 
are  oversimplifications,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  church’s  concern  for  a con- 
vict at  present  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  church  is  in  a splendid  position  re- 
garding the  penal  institutions— it  can  bring 
hope  in  the  time  of  despair,  and  under- 
standing where  there  is  misunderstanding. 

It  can  befriend  in  a time  of  loneliness,  and 
love  where  there  is  no  love. 

We  can,  of  course,  justify  our  position 
and  attitude  by  assuring  ourselves  that 
prisoners  are  victims  of  their  own  behavior 
and  that  they  must  pay  for  their  crimes 
against  mankind  and  society. 

While  this  may  be  true,  the  church,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  not  by 
principles  which  govern  the  minds  of  the 
non-Christian  population.  The  example 
that  Christ  set  for  all  believers  was  one  of 
compassion,  concern,  and  love  for  all  men. 

What  prisoners  need  most  is  understand- 
ing. Therefore  we  must  (1)  understand  our 
position  as  Christians,  (2)  understand  the 
prisoner’s  position,  and  (3)  understand  our 
mission  as  the  church. 

Our  Position  as  Christians 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  church  has 
sometimes  become  like  the  Pharisee  when 
he  prayed  in  the  presence  of  the  publican. 
This  is  not  as  apparent  in  our  speech  as  it 
is  in  our  attitudes.  We  too  have  said,  “God, 

I thank  thee,  that  I am  not  as  other  men 
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Adams 

are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or 
even  as  this  publican.” 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  Phari- 
see’s thankfulness  that  God  had  been  merci- 
ful to  him  in  keeping  him  from  evil;  he  was 
wrong  when  he  refused  to  recognize  his 
own  sinfulness.  Thinking  he  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  sin  and  worldliness  around 
him,  he  exalted  himself  above  his  fellow- 
men. 

Church  members  are  often  found  com- 
mitting the  same  sin.  We  use  our  own 
righteousness  as  a measuring  stick  to  exalt 
ourselves  over  the  condition  of  the  so-called 
sinful  man.  We  also  make  sure  these  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  yet  known  the  grace  of 
God,  notice  that  we  are  better  than  they. 
In  our  self-righteousness,  we  tend  to  forget 
that  all  (including  Christians)  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 

God  also  equates  thought  and  deed.  Per- 
haps we  have  not  committed  the  deed,  but 
if  we  were  judged  equally  on  the  basis  of 
our  thoughts  as  Christ  says  He  judges  men, 


some  of  us  could  find  ourselves  behind  the 
walls  of  the  penal  institutions.  To  hate, 
said  Christ,  is  the  same  as  to  murder. 

In  Rom.  1:29-31  and  Gal.  5:19-21,  the 
sins  of  the  flesh  are  listed  without  degree. 
All  who  commit  them  are  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  It  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  church,  then,  to  recognize  that  Chris- 
tians have  been  blessed  in  being  delivered 
from  many  of  the  unfortunate  experiences 
that  confront  the  offenders  of  law  only  by 
the  grace  of  God. 

The  Position  of  Prisoners 

One  of  the  basic  conflicts  between  society 
and  prisoners  springs  from  society’s  failure 
to  understand  the  incarcerated.  I do  not 
advocate  excusing  them  from  punishment, 
for  many  of  these  men  will  admit  that  they 
deserve  the  punishment  they  have  received. 
But  society  needs  to  correct  its  misconcep- 
tions of  them  and  then  proceed  to  help 
them  find  their  place  in  the  world. 

However,  these  “outcasts  of  society"  ex- 
pect some  misunderstanding  and  ill-treat- 
ment from  society,  but  they  look  to  the 
church  for  understanding,  and  the  church 
does  not  dare  to  fail  them  if  it  intends  to 
help  reconstruct  their  lives. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  most 
prisoners  as  normal  human  beings.  Some 
people  think  all  prisoners  are  mentally  re- 
tarded in  some  way,  hence  excusing  their 
behavior.  But  as  the  church  we  need  to 
view  the  prisoner’s  behavior  as  a direct  re- 
sult of  his  failure  to  rise  above  hard  cir- 
cumstances. 

Further,  the  church  should  understand 
the  circumstances  confronting  the  prisoner. 
In  many  cases  he  is  faced  with  rejection  by 
his  immediate  family.  Many  have  become 


^ . 


Inviting  prisoners  to  give  a skit  on  crime  prevention  is  one  of  the  ways  the  local  church  can 
relate  to  prisoners.  Here  at  the  Rochester,  Ind.,  Junior  High  School  Auditorium,  over  700  pupils 
and  teachers  watch  a “Crime  Prevention  Program”  skit  given  by  members  of  the  Indiana  State 

Prison. 


Loneliness  stalks  the  prisoner  both  in  prison  and  out.  What  can 
the  church  do  to  bring  him  Christ  and  needed  peace? 

Parish  and  the  Prisoner 
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victims  of  parental  rejection  in  their  teens 
and  early  twenties.  Many  married  individ- 
uals have  been  deserted  by  their  wives  and 
children  and  the  loneliness  of  these  in- 
dividuals is  increased  by  the  failure  of 
family  and  friends  to  write  and  visit  them. 

Probably  the  greatest  challenge  to  the 
prisoner  is  his  return  to  the  outside  world. 
Besides  trying  to  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  parole  board,  he  must  face 
hostilities  of  society.  Many  employers  do 
not  employ  an  ex-convict,  even  if  he  is 
qualified.  Finding  new  friends  is  often  diffi- 
cult for  him.  He  therefore  returns  to  his 
friends  in  the  “old  gang,”  resulting  often  in 
reincarceration. 

Statistics  indicate  that  a high  percentage 
of  those  who  are  paroled  from  penal  in- 
stitutions return.  It  is  not  because  they 
have  planned  it  so.  If  you  would  talk  with 
any  of  these  men,  they  would  tell  you  that 
they  never  had  any  intentions  of  returning 
to  prison,  because  prison  is  certainly  no  de- 
sirable place  to  live. 

Realizing  some  of  the  conditions  that 
confront  the  prisoner,  the  church  should 
then  undertake  to  reorient  its  mission  to 
the  prisoner. 

Our  Mission  as  the  Church 

Of  uttermost  importance  in  our  relating 
to  the  prisoner  is  the  presentation  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  basic  need  in  the  life  of  each 
individual.  This  can  be  done  through  the 
continued  ministry  of  the  pastor  and  his 
congregation. 

Many  county  jails  allow  time  for  a 
church  to  minister  to  the  inmates  for  Sun- 
day morning  services  and  also  permit  serv- 
ices during  the  week. 

What  is  your  church  doing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities?  There  have 
been  instances  where  laymen  have  taken 
the  responsibility  of  visiting  city  and  coun- 
ty jails  themselves  to  share  with  these  men 
the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  and  what  He  has 
done  for  them  personally. 

Although  the  Gospel  is  the  basic  answer 
to  the  problems  of  the  men  in  our  penal 
institutions,  these  men  also  have  other 
needs  that  need  attention.  The  church  can 
be  a vehicle  in  meeting  these  needs. 

The  way  the  church  meets  them  may 


determine  whether  a prisoner  will  respond 
to  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  Meeting 
such  needs  dare  not  be  an  end  in  itself, 
but  should  provide  the  means  for  conver- 
sion. 

Prisoners  in  our  institutions  need  a 
friend— one  who  will  care  enough  to  visit 
and  correspond.  With  the  help  of  the 
Home  Bible  Studies  department  of  the 
General  Mission  Board,  names  of  prisoners 
who  need  correspondence  can  be  obtained. 
Upon  approval  of  institution  officials  a 
friendship  can  be  established.  Not  only 
is  the  correspondence  possible,  but  through 
the  correspondence  personal  visits  can  be 
arranged. 

Prisoners  also  need  homes  in  which  to 
stay  after  their  parole.  A Christian  home  is 
most  conducive  to  relate  Jesus  Christ  to  an 
individual,  and  help  him  find  his  way  to 
beginning  a new  life  in  society. 

As  mentioned  above,  employment  is  of- 
ten a big  problem  in  the  life  of  the  prison- 
er. Many  parole  boards  require  that  a 
prisoner  have  employment  before  he  can 
be  paroled.  Perhaps  the  members  of  our 
congregations  who  have  business  establish- 
ments of  their  own  or  are  leaders  in  some 
of  our  industrial  manufactures  can  help 
by  making  employment  possible  with  their 
firm. 

After  parole  the  prisoner  finds  himself 
seeking  fellowship  and  friends  because  he 
realizes  that  return  to  the  old  gang  could 
result  in  reincarceration.  The  church  can 
provide  this  fellowship  and  the  friends  that 
help  him  avoid  undesirable  contacts.  For 
teen-agers  who  have  been  involved  in  con- 
flict with  the  law,  our  MYF  can  become  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
ex-prisoner. 

While  considerable  concern  has  been 
given  to  the  prisoner  before  and  after 
parole,  we  should  remember  that  the 
church  has  a responsibility  to  relate  to  the 
families  of  these  men  while  they  are  in- 
carcerated. Many  times  we  find  that  it  is 
only  the  local  welfare  board  that  visits  the 
wife  and  family  of  the  prisoner. 

State  welfare  organizations  cannot  pro- 
vide the  warmth  of  fellowship  needed  by 
the  family  during  this  time.  Many  a re- 

(Continued  on  page  1029) 


Jesse  Adams  joined  the  Home  Bible  Studies  staff  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  and  worked  extensively  in  a prison 
ministry,  May  through  August.  During  that  time  many  concerns  came 
to  his  attention.  For  general  background  to  this  ministry  see  “In  Prison 
and  Ye  Visited  Me”  (Gospel  Herald,  Aug.  18,  1964). 


Reentry 

By  John  W.  Eby 

Going  home,  or  “getting  out  of  VS,”  may 
be  as  difficult  an  adjustment  for  a VS-er  as 
beginning  a term  of  service. 

While  the  calls  of  VS-ers  to  college  or  to 
"mission  work”  sometimes  get  the  most 
publicity,  the  call  to  return  home  is  just  as 
significant  and  just  as  demanding.  Our 
home  churches  desperately  need  the  vision 
of  sacrificial  living,  of  life  as  a Christian 
community,  and  of  the  church’s  mission  to 
the  world,  which  ex-VS-ers  should  have  to 
share. 

And  because  VS  is  somewhat  of  an 
idealistic  situation,  VS-ers  often  need  to  be 
brought  back  to  earth  by  the  sometimes 
deadening  realism  of  the  home  situation. 
So,  really,  the  returning  VS-er  and  the 
home  congregation  need  each  other. 

Each  person  is  the  product  of  his  experi- 
ences. When  a VS-er  sees  materialism  at 
home,  he  must  remember  that  it  took  him 
quite  a few  $10. 00-months  before  he  saw 
how  little  of  true  value  can  be  bought  with 
money.  When  the  complacency  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  local  church  becomes  discourag- 
ing, he  must  remember  the  prodding  of  the 
minister  or  VS  office  that  helped  him  to 
think  creatively. 

The  large  congregation  will  seem  cold 
and  impersonal  to  the  VS-er  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  closeness  of  VS  family  life. 
But  close  unit  living  had  its  rough  spots, 
too. 

Temper  idealism  with  realism.  The  tasks 
of  the  church  are  bigger  than  anyone 
realizes;  so  no  simple  answers  will  be  ade- 
quate. Satisfying  answers  are  found  only 
by  mature  searching.  The  method  that 
worked  in  VS  may  not  work  anywhere  else. 
The  demands  of  keeping  food  on  the  table 
and  shoes  on  our  feet  are  real,  and  their 
reality  sometimes  shoots  holes  in  our  ideal- 
istic statements  of  putting  “first  things 
first." 

Be  idealistic.  The  New  Testament  is, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  is 
found  as  it  fits  the  particular  situation  in 
which  it  is  to  be  expressed.  Balance  ideal- 
ism with  realism. 

Expect  lessened  involvement.  VS-ers  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  decisions  and 
activities  of  their  unit  and  local  church.  At 
home  the  ex-VS-er  is  only  one  of  many,  and 
most  decisions  will  be  made  by  other  peo- 
ple. Fitting  into  established  patterns  of 
decision-making  is  a necessary  part  of  re- 
entry. While  he  cannot  and  should  not  be 
involved  in  everything,  the  ex-VS-er  must 
give  himself  in  sacrificial  work  in  the 
church  as  he  is  called  by  the  congregation. 

The  work  of  the  church  is  spiritual.  This 
obvious  fact  is  so  often  forgotten.  Only  as 
the  VS-er  maintains  an  intense,  personal 
(Continued  on  page  1029) 
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Emission  news 


New  Name  for  Tanganyika 

The  United  Republic  of  Tanganyika  and 
Zanzibar  has  shortened  its  name  to  Tan- 
zania. 

This  is  now  the  official  name  which 
should  be  used  on  correspondence  to  mis- 
sionaries serving  in  the  country  formerly 
known  as  Tanganyika. 

Hershey  Evaluates 
Evangelism-in-Depth 

In  September,  Lester  T.  Hershey,  Span- 
ish radio  speaker,  preached  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  in  the  regional  campaigns  of 
the  year-long  “Evangelism-in-Depth”  pro- 
gram now  entering  its  final  stages  in  this 
South  American  country. 

“Evangelism-in-Depth,”  said  Hershey, 
"has  now  covered  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  since  1962,  the 
year  of  its  birth.” 

For  the  two  weeks  of  regional  meetings, 
three  groups  of  ministers  from  Puerto  Rico 
were  recruited.  Hershey,  who  is  a well- 
known  voice  through  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts’ Luz  y Verdad  program,  was  among 
the  first  group  of  15  ministers. 


“I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  salvation  of  906  souls  in  these  two 
weeks,”  continued  Hershey,  “plus  562  con- 
secrations and  65  reconciliations. 

“In  the  14  different  places  where  our 
groups  preached  there  was  an  attendance 
of  55,950  people  who  were  exposed  to  the 
Gospel. 

“There  were  12  churches  involved  in  the 
central  section  of  Caracas  where  I preached 
. . . there  are  only  26  congregations  in  the 
whole  city  of  one  and  a half  million  peo- 
ple.” The  meetings  were  held  in  a differ- 
ent church  each  evening  — Presbyterian, 
Evangelical  Free  Church,  Baptist,  and 
Pentecostal. 

“I  would  like  to  say,”  observed  radio 
speaker  Hershey,  “that  these  campaigns 
have  united  different  denominations  as 
nothing  else  has.  I understand  some  pas- 
tors would  never  have  worked  side  by  side 
with  those  of  other  denominations,  but 
Evangelism-in-Depth  has  changed  this. 

“The  program  of  Evangelism-in-Depth 
moves  progressively  through  a whole  year 
of  well-planned  congregational  evange- 
lism,” explained  Hershey.  He  outlined  the 
program  in  ten  steps. 

1.  Preparation:  Christian  leaders  are  con- 
tacted and  detail  teams  organized.  The  idea 
is  to  enlist  all  the  denominations  in  an  all- 
out  effort  to  cover  the  nation  in  a year. 

2.  Prayer:  Cells  are  organized  in  every 
community  (over  3,600  in  Venezuela) . 

3.  Training:  Personal  work  courses  are 
given,  and  memorization  of  Scripture 
started. 

4.  Promotion:  Biweekly  paper  circulates 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

I would  like  to  encourage  your  careful 
reading  of  A.  J.  Metzler’s  article  in  this 
issue  on  the  "Christmas  Sharing  Fund.” 

Your  participation  in  a Christmas  gift 
for  the  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  can 
be  most  significant.  The  General  Mission 
Board  is  grateful  to  be  related  to  this  co- 
operative effort  with  our  colleges  and  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Truly  our  several  boards 
and  agencies  are  a part  of  the  total  witness 
and  effort  of  our  brotherhood. 

Sharing  together  in  this  way  will  help  to 
strengthen  our  working  together  to  extend 
the  church  and  our  evangelistic  outreach. 
We  are  grateful  that  our  resources  and 
blessings  have  been  bountifully  supplied 
and  we  urge  your  expressing  this  through 
your  gift  to  the  "Christmas  Sharing  Fund.” 
— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


news  to  the  congregations.  Radio  and  TV 
is  used  whenever  possible,  with  other 
media. 

5.  Visitation:  Systematic  every-home  visi- 
tation by  every  congregation.  Bible  Society 
Scripture  portions  are  left  in  each  home. 

6.  Local  evangelism:  Special  evangelistic 
meetings  are  held  in  local  congregations 
with  an  exchange  of  ministers. 

7.  Special  events;  Visits  to  jails,  colleges 


Three  Current  Building  Projects 


Bricks  and  Mortar  Aid  in  Kingdom  Building 


Nearing  completion  is  the  Nav  Jivan  (new  life)  Hospital,  Bihar,  India. 
Begun  in  1961,  the  30-bed  hospital  and  chapel  has  a remaining  deficit 
of  $7,727.  Missionary  Mark  A.  Kniss,  MD,  serves  as  medical  director. 
His  wife,  Betty,  and  two  nationals  serve  as  nurses.  Nav  Jivan  is  one 
of  the  hospitals  serving  over  one  million  people  in  the  Palamau  District. 


Danny  Leichty  from  Iglesia  Menonita  Betania  and  VS-er  David  Gerber, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  donate  their  help  in  the  building  for  the  new  VS  project 
at  Botijas,  P.R.  Object  of  the  community  project  is  to  provide  educa- 
tional aid,  medical  service,  crafts  for  children  and  teen-agers,  and  re- 
ligious instruction  for  adults.  Carlos  Lugo,  schoolteacher,  heads  up 
the  project,  and  Marjorie  Shantz,  RN,  serves  as  community  nurse. 


Remodeled  on  Nov.  14  was  this  Indian  Center  at  Winslow, 
Ariz.  The  Center  recently  received  its  second  $2,000  grant 
from  the  Navaho  tribe  for  expansion  and  operation  for  the 
1965  fiscal  year.  VS-ers  Don  and  Anita  Beidler  from  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  are  in  charge  of  the  Center,  providing  recreational 
anH  religious  activities  for  Navaho  children  and  adults. 
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and  schools,  government  officials,  and  pro- 
fessional people  (by  Christian  teachers, 
doctors,  etc.)  are  scheduled. 

8.  Regional  campaigns:  Speakers  from 
outside  are  brought  in  for  large,  all-con- 
gregation efforts  in  auditoriums,  stadiums, 
tents,  etc. 

9.  National  campaigns:  The  final  meet- 
ings of  the  year  are  held  in  the  largest  cen- 
ters. 

10.  Follow-up:  The  focus  remains  in  the 
individual  congregations  for  nurture  of 
new  converts  and  a continuing  visitation 
program. 

"The  Venezuelan  campaign  will  soon  be 
history,"  Hershey  concluded.  "Plans  are  for 
Evangelism-in-Depth  to  begin  in  January, 
1965,  in  Bolivia,  and  in  April  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.” 

Annual  Conference  in  India 

“Our  Joint  Peace  Witness”  was  the  time- 
ly theme  of  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  India  held  Oct.  20, 
21  in  Dhamtari,  M.P. 

This  conference  was  significant,  reports 
Marie  Moyer,  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  foreign  guests.  Edgar  Metzler, 
on  a peace  tour  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  gave  the  conference  sermon 
and  also  spoke  on  the  "Peace  Witness  in 
America.”  Vernon  Reimer,  with  MCC  in 
Calcutta,  spoke  on  the  "Peace  Witness  in 
Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  India.”  Bishop  P.  J. 
Malagar  translated  for  these  two  men. 
J.  D.  Graber,  on  an  administrative  tour  for 
the  General  Mission  Board,  was  the  only 
guest  who  could  deliver  his  address  in  Hin- 
di. He  spoke  on  the  subject,  "The  World- 
wide Mission  of  the  Mennonite  Mission 
Board  and  Its  Responsibilities  Toward  the 
Younger  Mennonite  Churches.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Buerge  of  Oregon 
were  also  present  and  brought  greetings 
from  the  churches  in  America.  An  Indian 
pastor,  O.  P.  Lall,  presented  the  “Biblical 
and  Theological  Foundations  of  Peace” 
and  a layman,  I.  P.  Bachan,  spoke  on  the 
“Responsibility  of  the  Church.” 

After  each  message  in  all  the  sessions, 
time  was  given  for  the  business  of  the  con- 
ference and  for  discussion.  Reports  were 
presented  on  all  areas  of  the  church  pro- 
gram. On  the  second  day,  the  worship  and 
business  parts  of  the  program  were  divided 
to  include  a special  tea  which  provided  op- 
portunity for  additional  fellowship. 

During  the  conference  and  for  ten  days 


In  between  sessions,  this  conference  group  en- 
joys informal  fellowship.  Left  to  right:  J.  D. 
Graber,  Dr.  Martin,  Claude  Buerge,  Dr.  Paul 
Conrad,  and  S.  Paul  Miller. 


following  the  conference,  J.  D.  Graber 
counseled  with  church  leaders,  with  the 
various  boards  of  the  church,  and  also 
preached  in  many  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  area.  He  also  visited  all 
the  institutions. 

Says  Missionary  Moyer,  "Bro.  Graber’s 
understanding  of  problems  and  wise  coun- 
sel as  well  as  his  assurance  of  the  Mission 
Board’s  continued  interest  and  concern  in 
the  church’s  spiritual  nurture  and  expan- 
sion were  a source  of  encouragement  to 
all/' 

Seminary  Choir  Presents 
Recital,  Concert 

Music  students  of  the  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  gave  their 
annual  recital  of  music,  including  both 
voice  and  piano,  on  Nov.  6,  according  to 
Merle  Sommers,  music  instructor. 

This  is  not  a competitive  event,  reports 
Sommers,  but  gives  students  an  opportuni- 
ty to  perform  to  a limited  public.  The  en- 
tire student  body,  professors  and  families 
were  guests. 

A week  later  the  choir  gave  its  annual 
concert  at  the  San  Pablo  Methodist  Church. 
Since  there  are  no  graduates  this  year,  this 
will  also  be  the  final  program  of  the  year. 

Please  pray  for  the  seminary  students  as 
they  go  back  to  their  home  congregations 
or  find  work  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Evangelism  Week 

Oct.  25-31  was  designated  as  the  week  for 
the  simultaneous  evangelistic  campaign  in 
all  evangelical  churches  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  reports  missionary  Merle  Som- 
mers. 

Seminary  students  and  professors  actively 
participated  in  the  preaching,  special  sing- 
ing, and  distribution  of  literature.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seminary  choir  also  participated 
in  a mass  choir  directed  by  Merle  Sommers 
for  a rally  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  local 
university  on  Oct.  31,  ending  the  campaign 
and  celebrating  Reformation  Day. 

The  evangelical  churches  in  the  interior 
of  Uruguay  had  their  campaign  Oct.  18-24. 
Missionary  James  Martin  reports  very  good 
attendance  in  Sauce.  The  local  theater  was 
rented  for  the  closing  meetings  to  accom- 
modate the  large  attendance. 

There  was  also  interest  among  the  Ger- 
man-speaking colonists  to  hold  some  serv- 
ices in  Spanish  among  their  neighbors. 
B.  Frank  Byler  was  the  guest  speaker. 

Fifteen  Attend  Training  Institute 

Fifteen  pastors  and  evangelists  partici- 
pated in  a training  institute  held  at  Chand- 
wa,  Bihar,  India,  Sept.  7 to  Oct.  4,  accord- 
ing to  missionary  John  Beachy. 

Monday  through  Saturday,  lecture  discus- 
sion sessions  on  evangelism,  growth  of  the 
church,  stewardship,  nature  of  the  church, 
First  Corinthians,  and  homiletics  were  led 
by  Milton  Vogt,  Sushil  Khakha,  Paul  Kniss, 
and  John  Beachy.  Also  included  were  a 
period  of  prayer  and  recreation. 

An  evaluation  of  present  methods  of 


Rev.  Mirchulal  (1.)  talks  with  Christians  of 
the  Latehar  congregation. 


evangelism,  workers’  personal  approach  and 
effectiveness  in  winning  others  for  Christ 
challenged  each  to  a renewed  effort  and 
dedication  in  establishing  the  church  in 
these  remote  areas.  The  discussions  on  the 
nature  of  the  church,  how  the  church 
grows,  and  the  advice  Paul  gives  to  the 
church  should  result  in  revitalizing  the 
membership. 

The  last  week  was  highlighted  by  a Bible 
study  during  the  daily  chapel  period  and 
renewal  meetings  in  the  evening,  which 
were  led  by  Rev.  Harry  Mirchulal  from  the 
Oriental  Missionary  Seminary  in  Allaha- 
bad. 

Information  Center 
Attendant  Chosen 

Daniel  Wert,  R.  3,  Manheim,  Pa.,  is 
serving  as  attendant  on  a year-round  basis 
at  the  Mennonite  Information  Center, 
Lincoln  Highway  East  and  Millstream 
Road,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  center  is  located  in  the  recently 
built  Lancaster  Conference  Mennonite 
Historical  Society  Archives  building. 

Previously,  the  Mennonite  Information 
Center  had  been  open  daily  (except  Sun- 
days) during  the  main  tourist  season,  June 
through  August,  and  only  Saturdays  and  on 
some  holidays  during  the  early  and  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Last  season  almost 
2,000  visitors  representing  many  faiths 
came  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 

After  reviewing  the  past  program  with  a 
general  analysis  of  visitors  registered,  the 
Mennonite  Information  Center  Committee 
decided  to  open  the  center  Friday,  Satur- 
day, and  Monday  on  a year-round  basis. 
The  schedule  of  hours  would  be  increased 
during  the  heavier  tourist  season,  with  the 
winter  hours  somewhat  flexible  until  a 
regular  interest  pattern  is  clear. 

A member  of  the  Lancaster  Conference 
Mennonite  Historical  Society,  Bro.  Wert 
expresses  vision  and  enthusiasm  for  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  inquirers  about  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  He  is  pastor  of  the  Gingrich  con- 
gregation, Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  proprietor  of 
the  Mt.  Hope  Motel,  Manheim,  Pa. 
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VS  in  the  Public  School 


Trusie  Zook,  VS-er  at  St.  Anne,  111.,  helps  two  of  her  students  at  Pembroke  Consolidated  School. 


the  major  part  of  the  missionary’s  ministry  to 
the  Indians. 

Originally  from  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  James 
is  a graduate  of  Hesston  and  Goshen  colleges 
and  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary.  Before 
going  to  Argentina  he  also  spent  a year  in  VS 
at  La  Junta,  Colo. 

His  wife,  the  former  Dorothy  Arlene  Schrock 
from  Hesston,  Kans.,  is  a graduate  of  Hesston 
College  and  La  Junta  School  of  Nursing.  She 
also  attended  Goshen  College  and  spent  two 
summers  in  voluntary  service  at  Camp  Eben- 
ezer,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

The  Kratzes  spent  a year  in  language  school 
in  Costa  Rica  before  going  to  Argentina.  They 
are  the  parents  of  three  children— Rachel  Ann, 
10,  James,  Jr.,  8,  and  Rebecca  Ruth,  5. 


Names  Chosen 
for  Somali  Schools 

The  elementary  school  at  Mahaddei  is 
now  called  Shebelli  Elementary  School. 

The  first  term  of  the  140-student  boys’ 
school  closed  Oct.  2 and  reopened  Oct.  13 
after  a ten-day  break.  Teachers  are  Carl 
Wesselhoeft  and  Helen  Ranck. 

The  Jamama  schools  have  been  named 
Juba  Elementary  School  and  Juba  Interme- 
diate School.  These  schools  offer  three 
grades  on  the  elementary  level  and  two  on 
the  intermediate.  Each  year  a class  is  being 
added  to  complete  the  intermediate  school 
at  seventh  grade.  Teachers  are  Lena  Horn- 
ing, Lydia  Click,  and  Harold  Reed. 


Pembroke  Consolidated  School  is  located 
in  a rural  area  20  miles  southeast  of  Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

This  spacious  building,  modern  in  de- 
sign and  equipment,  has  an  enrollment  of 
843  students  in  grades  one  to  eight.  In  a 
school  of  this  size  with  the  many  under- 
privileged children,  there  is  a need  for 
remedial  work.  This  need  was  recognized 
by  the  school  and  other  organizations  of  the 
community.  The  Voluntary  Service  Office 
of  the  General  Mission  Board  learned  of 
this  need  and  offered  the  service  of  VS-er 
Trusie  Zook,  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  who  came 
to  the  community  on  Sept.  22,  1964,  as 
remedial  teacher  in  the  school.  The  county 
superintendent  and  other  school  officials 
are  very  cooperative  in  this  new  project. 

A room  for  this  work  has  been  provided 
and  during  the  regular  school  day  students 
come  individually  or  in  small  groups  for 
instruction  in  the  areas  for  which  they  need 
the  most  help.  Although  some  students  do 
not  seem  to  realize  their  need,  others  re- 
spond eagerly  and  some  want  to  learn  that 
they  may  obtain  a job. 

One  of  the  encouraging  experiences  for 
Miss  Zook  was  seeing  a student,  assigned  to 
seventh  grade  but  not  able  to  read,  now 
reading,  improving  in  conduct,  and  giving 
evidence  of  developing  a sense  of  personal 
worth. 

Says  Miss  Zook,  “The  work  is  challenging 
and  furnishes  many  opportunities  for  Chris- 
tian service  in  the  community  and  the 
church.” 

A graduate  of  Hesston  College  and  State 
Teachers  College,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  Miss 
Zook  has  taught  school  for  many  years  and 


was  employed  by  Nampa,  Idaho,  Mennon- 
ite  School  prior  to  her  VS  assignment. 

Pembroke  school  is  located  three  miles 
from  Camp  Rehoboth,  St.  Anne,  the  home 
of  VS  workers.  John  and  Janet  Goshow, 
Franconia,  Pa.,  are  the  other  volunteers 
serving  with  Miss  Zook. 

Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


The  James  Kratz  Family 


The  James  Kratz  family  arrived  in  the  States 
on  Nov.  19  for  a three-month  furlough  after 
serving  their  first  term  in  the  Argentine  Chaco 
with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Kratzes,  along  with  Albert  Buckwalters 
and  Elmer  Millers  (now  on  furlough),  attempt 
to  minister  to  Toba  Indians  in  more  than  40 
congregations  scattered  over  5,000  square  miles 
of  underdeveloped  Argentine  Chaco.  Bible 
translation,  teaching  and  counseling,  comprise 


With  People  in  Service 

Daniel  Slabaugh,  Whitmore  Lake,  Mich., 
has  been  asked  by  the  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  to  explore  possibilities  for 
opening  a church  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Bro.  Slabaugh  is  presently  holding  regular 
meetings  in  the  Ann  Arbor  YMCA  Chapel, 
with  over  20  adults  and  16  children  attend- 
ing. 

# » * 

Participating  in  a I-W  Orientation  spon- 
sored by  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference, 
Dec.  5,  6,  at  the  Iowa  Mennonite  School, 
Kalona,  are:  Richard  Lichty,  history  in- 
structor at  IMS;  James  Detweiler,  I-W  Serv- 
ice counselor  and  pastor;  Jesse  Glick,  asso- 
ciate director  for  I-W;  Roman  Hershberger, 
Robert  Hartzler,  and  Wilbur  Nachtigall, 
all  pastors. 

• * • 

S.  J.  Hostetler,  retired  missionary  to 
Ghana,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  as  pastor  of  the  Fair 
Haven  Mennonite  Church,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  He  begins  his  pastoral  duties  on  Dec. 
1,  1964. 

• • • 

John  Litwiller,  United  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary in  San  Fernando,  Chile,  and  son  of 
General  Board  missionary  Nelson  Litwiller, 
was  seriously  injured  in  an  auto  accident, 
Sunday,  Nov.  8,  according  to  the  meager  in- 
formation received  to  date.  Hospitalized  at 
the  San  Martin  Clinic,  Santiago,  Chile,  he 
is  reported  to  have  a broken  leg  and  mul- 
tiple internal  injuries.  His  parents  are  stay- 
ing with  him  at  Santiago.  Bro.  Litwiller 
requests  prayer  on  behalf  of  his  son  from 
the  North  American  church. 
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Joyce  Sopko,  VS-er  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  serving  as  physical  therapist  at  Men- 
nonite  Hospital,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  was  re- 
cently assigned  head  of  the  hospital’s  physi- 
cal therapy  department.  She  is  also  active 
in  Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church  as  or- 
ganist and  assistant  Sunday-school  teacher, 
according  to  VS  Unit  Leader  Virgil  King. 

• • • 

Members  of  the  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  recently  gave 
unanimous  expression  of  appreciation  for 
the  pastoral  leadership  of  Leroy  and  Irene 
Bechler  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
congregation  requested  the  Bechlers’  con- 
tinued ministry.  Nelson  Kauffman,  secre- 
tary of  home  missions,  was  attending  the 
meeting  and  at  the  request  of  Bro.  Bechler, 
who  is  both  pastor  and  chairman  of  the 
South  Pacific  Mission  Board,  took  the  coun- 
sel of  the  church  concerning  the  pastorate. 
• • • 

Katherine  Yutzy,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  leaves 
for  her  first  term  as  missionary  nurse  at 
Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  India,  on 
fan.  30,  1965. 

• • • 

Harvey  and  Mildred  Miller,  Eastern 
Board  missionaries  in  Europe,  are  serving 
at  Bienenberg  Bible  School  again  this  win- 
ter. Their  address  is  Bibelschule  Bienen- 
berg, Liestal  (BL),  Switzerland. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Weybum  Groff,  Elmira,  Ont.,  at  Clarence 
Center,  N.Y.,  Nov.  29. 

Charles  Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  at  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite,  Millersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  6. 

Bible  meeting  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  Dec.  13. 
Speakers  are  Harold  Fly,  Schwenksville, 
Pa.,  and  William  Weaver,  Reading,  Pa. 

Ivan  Leaman,  Somalia,  and  Earl  Groff, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  New  Providence,  Pa., 
Nov.  29. 

Anna  Hostetler,  Prairie  Street  congrega- 
tion, Elkhart,  Ind.,  celebrated  her  90th 
birthday,  Nov.  20. 

Change  of  address:  Alvin  Gascho  from 
Edom  Road,  Harrisonburg,  Va„  to  1531 
North  College  Ave.,  Park  View,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  22801. 

Joe  and  Sam  Plank,  twin  brothers  in  the 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  area,  celebrated  their 
75th  birthdays,  Nov.  8. 

Reuben  and  Daisy  Clymer,  Elverson,  Pa., 
members  of  the  Rock  congregation,  cele- 
brated their  62nd  wedding  anniversary, 
Nov.  12. 

Evangelistic  Meetings 

Milton  Brackbill,  Paoli,  Pa.,  at  Central, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  22-29.  Nelson  Kauff- 
man, Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Zion,  Broadway,  Va., 
Nov.  23-29.  Ephraim  Nafziger,  Parkesburg, 
Pa.,  at  Oak  Shade,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  Nov. 
26  to  Dec.  6.  Aaron  M.  Shank,  Myerstown, 
Pa.,  at  Mountville,  Mountville,  Pa.,  Nov. 


26  to  Dec.  6.  Harold  D.  Myers,  New  Paris, 
Ind.,  at  Maple  River,  Brutus,  Mich.,  Nov. 
23-29.  Amos  N.  Hostetter,  Mohnton,  Pa., 
at  Hanover,  Pa.,  beginning  Dec.  12. 

Calendar 

Indiana-Michigan  Winter  Ministers’  meeting,  Bon- 
neyville  Mennonite  Chapel,  Route  2,  Bristol,  Ind., 
Dec.  1,  2. 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

Alberta-Saskatchewan,  Guernsey,  Nov.  23-27 
South  Pacific,  place  undecided,  Feb.  20-22 
Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  8. 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  4 to 
Feb.  12 

Conservative  Mennonite  Annual  Bible  School,  Rose- 
dale,  Ohio,  Jan.  4 to  Feb.  12. 

Ministers’  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  18-22 
Ministers'  School,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kans., 
Feb.  2-5. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 

Ohio  Mission  Board  meeting,  North  Clinton,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  April  23-25. 

Mennonite  Mission  Board  of  Ontario  annual  meet- 
ing, May  15,  16. 

PARISH  AND  THE  PRISONER 

(Continued  from  page  1025) 

leased  prisoner  who  has  found  Christ  in 
prison,  finds  himself  going  back  to  a wife 
who  knows  not  Christ,  and  has  to  contend 
with  the  same  conditions  that  were  perhaps 
responsible  for  his  criminal  action.  The 
church  could  help  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  beginning  of  a new  home  both  physical- 
ly and  spiritually  through  its  women’s  or- 
ganizations. 

An  opportunity  for  service  to  men  ‘‘for- 
gotten by  society,’’  and  at  times  even  by  the 
church,  is  opened  to  us  who  know  Christ. 
We  dare  not  forget  to  minister  to  this  part 
of  the  society  for  whom  Christ  died.  This 
ministry  is  a part  of  our  great  commission. 


REENTRY 

(Continued  from  page  1025) 

relationship  with  Jesus  Christ  can  he  be- 
come a vital  part  of  his  congregation. 

The  returned  VS-er  will  not  be  placed  on 
a pedestal  (or  on  every  committee)  as  an 
honored  hero  coming  home  from  the 
"field.”  His  challenge  lies  in  developing 
the  deep,  quiet  personal  relationships  with 
other  Christians  from  which  he  grows  and 
from  which  he  can  inspire  growth  in  others. 

—From  The  Volunteer. 


* 

A young  intern  in  a hospital  asked  Dr. 
Mayo  what  he  thought  of  drinking,  and 
Dr.  Mayo  replied,  "You  can  get  along  with 
a wooden  leg,  but  you  can’t  get  along  with 
a wooden  head.  . . .” 

Louis  H.  Evans  in  Youth  Seeks  a Master  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.) 


Births 

Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Bender,  James  and  Martha  (Ropp),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Kermit  Lowell, 
Oct.  24,  1964. 

Chupp,  Harvey  and  Carolyn  (Myers),  Mt. 
Ayr,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Nancy  Sue,  Oct.  27, 
1964. 

Grove,  Kenneth  E.  and  Mary  Louise  (Shertz- 
er),  Hanover,  Pa.,  third  son,  Vernon  Arthur, 
Oct.  14,  1964.  (Two  daughters  deceased.) 

Hess,  J.  Daniel  and  R.  Joy  (Glick),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Courtney  Pierre,  Nov.  3,  1964. 

High,  J.  Curvin  and  Martha  (Miller),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  daughter.  Fern  Louise,  Sept. 
11,  1964. 

Hilty,  Marvin  S.  and  Mary  (Richard),  Ster- 
ling, Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Donald  My- 
ron, Oct.  21,  1964. 

Hofer,  Jake  and  Roberta  (Pigg),  Denver, 
Colo.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Curtis  Lee,  Oct. 
19,  1964. 

Huyard,  Melvin  S.  and  Naomi  (Allgyer),  Le- 
ola.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Darlene 
Kay,  Oct.  2,  1964. 

Miller,  Donovan  and  Barbara  (Stoltzfus), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  J.  Vaughn,  Oct. 
26,  1964. 

Moyer,  Charles  Wm.  and  Carolyn  (Ropp), 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Steven  Lyle,  Aug.  9, 
1964. 

Pierantoni,  Ronald  and  Anna  Mary  (Co- 
blentz),  Bronx,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Allison  Esther,  Oct.  22,  1964. 

Rediger,  Leland  and  Ruth  (Schlegel),  Mil- 
ford, Nebr.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lori 
Marie,  bom  April  4,  1964;  received  for  adop- 
tion, Sept.  16,  1964. 

Schultz,  Norman  and  Fern  (Steinman),  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gerald 
Norman,  Oct.  25,  1964. 

Sollenberger,  Samuel  B.  and  Patsy  (Neil), 
Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter. 
Melody  Ann,  Sept.  4,  1964. 

Troyer,  Richard  and  Kathleen  (Powell),  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  first  child,  Cynthia  Sue,  Oct.  28, 
1964. 

Wenger,  Luke  and  Shirley  (Glick),  Leola,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Sharon  Lynne,  Oct.  26,  1964. 

White,  Clair  M.  and  Ruth  (Brenneman), 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son, 
Daniel  Clair,  Nov.  1,  1964. 

Yoder,  Leroy  and  Maxine  (Mumaw),  Aiboni- 
to,  P.R.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kyle  Douglas, 
Nov.  3,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Benowitz  — Pierantoni.  — Jerry  Benowitz  and 
Charlotte  Pierantoni,  both  of  the  Mennonite 
House  of  Friendship  cong.,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  by 
John  I.  Smucker  at  Immanuel  Covenant 
Church,  Sept.  5,  1964. 

Beyers— Schall.— Luke  Beyers,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Souderton  cong.,  and  Susan  Schall,  Loman, 
Minn.,  Black  River  cong.,  by  William  Kurtz  at 
Black  River,  Nov.  7,  1964. 

Detwiler  — Schrock.  — Elbert  Detwiler  and 
Anna  Mae  Schrock,  both  of  La  Junta,  Colo., 
Emmanuel  cong.,  by  Marcus  Bishop  at  the 
church,  Oct.  17,  1964. 

Eberly— Bowman.— Raymond  Eberly,  Lancas- 
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ter.  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann  Bow- 
man, New  Holland  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Amos  H. 
Sauder  at  New  Holland,  Nov.  7,  1964. 

Esau  — Rivera.  — Helmut  Esau,  Mennonite 
House  of  Friendship  cong.,  and  Naomi  Rivera, 
John  3:16  Assembly  of  God  cong.,  both  of 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  by  John  I.  Smucker  at  the  John 
3:16  Assembly  of  God  Church,  June  13,  1964. 

Hershey  — Campbell.  — J.  Kenneth  Hershey, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Hershey  cong.,  and  Joanne  F. 
Campbell,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Oakwood  cong., 
by  David  N.  Thomas  at  Byerland  Church,  Nov. 
7,  1964. 

Hubert— Wagner.— Hans  Hubert,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
and  Martha  Wagner,  Queens,  N.Y.,  both  of  the 
Mennonite  House  of  Friendship  cong.,  by  John 
I.  Smucker  on  the  lawn  of  the  church,  Aug.  23, 
1964.  6 

Landis— Smucker.— Amos  P.  Landis,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  Sara  Ann 
Smucker,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove 
cong.,  by  John  I.  Smucker  at  the  Ridgeview 
Church,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Leichty— Imhoff.— Russell  E.  Leichty,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Hazel  Im- 
hoff, Sterling,  Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by 
Wilmer  J.  Hartman  at  Crown  Hill,  Oct.  10, 
1964. 

Nyce— Nice— John  Wesley  Nyce,  Morwood, 
Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  and  Gladys  Sue  Nice,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by  John  E.  Lapp  at 
Plains,  Nov.  7,  1964. 

Stump— Miller.— David  L.  Stump,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  United  Missionary  cong.,  and  Janet  Kay 
Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by  Walter 
Stump,  brother  of  the  groom,  at  the  City 
Chfurch  of  the  Brethren,  Oct.  10,  1964. 

Stutzman— Chupp.— Ezra  N.  Stutzman,  Beach 
City,  Ohio,  and  Katie  Chupp,  Winesburg,  Ohio, 
both  of  the  Longenecker  cong.,  by  Albert  C. 
Slabach  at  the  church,  Oct.  25,  1964. 

Thomas  — Murphy.  — Donald  Ray  Thomas, 
House  of  Friendship  cong.,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and 
S.  Charmaine  Murphy,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Steelton  cong.,  by  William  Z.  Yovanovich  at 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Aug.  14,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bergey,  Gerald,  son  of  Jonas  W.  and  Pearl 
(Landes)  Bergey,  was  born  at  Norristown,  Pa., 
June  5,  1946;  died  at  the  North  Penn  Hospital, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1964,  as  the  result  of  an 
auto  accident  on  Oct.  31,  from  which  he  never 
regained  consciousness;  aged  18  y.  4 m.  30  d. 
Surviving  are  his  parents  of  Creamery,  Pa.;  2 
sisters  (Elaine— Mrs.  Norman  Bergey,  Jr.,  and 
Marlene— Mrs.  Kenneth  Stutzman),  and  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Clara  Landes).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Upper  Skippack  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  7,  in  charge  of  Daniel 
Reinford  and  Norman  Yutzy. 

Birkey,  Karla  Jane,  daughter  of  Merle  and 
Gerry  (Sousley)  Birkey,  was  bom  at  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Aug.  24,  1964;  died  at  the  Riley  Hospital, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  2,  1964;  aged  1 m.  8 d. 
Surviving  are  her  parents,  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Sousley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lowell  Birkey),  and  great-grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Surface  and  Mr.  Simon  Birkey). 
Graveside  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
Harold  Mast. 

Conrad,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sarah 
(Blough)  Berkey,  was  born  in  Milton  Twp., 
Ohio,  Oct.  31,  1879;  died  at  the  Dunlap  Hospi- 
tal, Orrville,  Ohio,  Oct.  30,  1964;  aged  84  y. 
11  m.  29  d.  On  Nov.  27,  1902,  she  was  married 
to  Martin  Conrad,  who  died  in  Feb.  1960. 


Surviving  are  2 children  (Merlin  and  Mrs. 
Mildred  Drake),  7 grandchildren,  and  14  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Oak 
Grove  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  2,  in  charge  of  Robert  Otto  and 
Paul  Conrad. 

Frey,  Mahlon,  was  born  at  Lagrange,  Ind., 
July  20,  1912;  died  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Oct.  4, 
1964;  aged  52  y.  2 m.  15  d.  On  June  9,  1940, 
he  was  married  to  Cora  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Kenneth  Dewayne 
and  Mahlon  DanElias),  one  half  sister  (Mrs. 
Alvin  Yoder),  3 stepsisters,  and  3 stepbrothers. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Wellman  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  7,  in 
charge  of  Noah  Landis,  Gideon  G.  Yoder,  and 
Max  Yoder. 

Hertzler,  Lizzie  B.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Anna  (Brubacher)  Stauffer,  was  bom  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Cay  21,  1887;  died  at  the 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct. 

8,  1964;  aged  77  y.  4 m.  17  d.  She  was  married 
to  Sanyuel  S.  Hertzler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 children  (J.  Raymond  and  Helen— 
Mrs.  Abram  Nauman),  6 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  and  2 sisters  (Mattie— Mrs. 
Clarence  F.  Siegrist  and  Mary— Mrs.  Clayton  S. 
Wenger).  She  was  a member  of  the  Lititz 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
11,  in  charge  of  Lester  B.  Wenger  and  Melvin 
H.  Lauver;  interment  in  Hernley’s  Cemetery, 
Manheim,  Pa. 

Horst,  Delmar  Eugene,  son  of  Clarence  A. 
and  Ida  (Eshleman)  Horst,  was  bom  at  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  May  7,  1942;  died  at  the  Poudre 
Valley  Hospital,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  as  the  re- 
sult of  injuries  received  in  a car  accident  two 
hours  earlier,  Oct.  23,  1964;  aged  22  y.  5 m. 
16  d.  He  was  en  route  from  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
to  visit  his  parents  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  when  the 
accident  occurred.  On  Nov.  14,  1960,  he  was 
married  to  Frieda  Brady,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Debbra),  his  par- 
ents, 2 brothers  (Donald  and  Roy),  2 sisters 
(Ruby  and  Twila),  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abram  S.  Horst).  One  son  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted at  the  White  Mortuary  Chapel,  Oct.  27, 
in  charge  of  Duane  Eastman  and  Frank  Horst; 
interment  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho. 

Horst,  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Frances  W. 
and  Margaret  (Hoover)  Horst,  was  bom  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1881;  died  at  the 
Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Nov.  4,  1964; 
aged  82  y.  11  m.  27  d.  Preceding  her  in  death 
were  her  parents,  2 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  Sur- 
viving are  one  sister  (Ada  Reiff)  and  4 brothers 
(Silas,  Gaius,  Rufus,  and  Clayton).  Beginning 
in  1907,  she  spent  about  ten  years  in  mission 
service  in  Kansas  City.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Nov.  6,  in  charge  of 
Earl  Buckwalter  and  Donald  King. 

Hostetler,  Allen  J.,  son  of  John  M.  and  Susan 
Hostetler,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 
March  13,  1883;  died  at  his  home.  White  Pi- 
geon, Mich.,  Oct.  6,  1964;  aged  81  y.  6 m.  23  d. 
On  Oct.  14,  1903,  he  was  married  to  Rosa  Nel- 
son, who  died  Dec.  11,  1952.  On  Jan.  28,  1954, 
he  was  married  to  Velma  Alger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Tyrus  and  Frank), 
3 stepchildren,  8 grandchildren,  and  8 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Shore 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 

9,  in  charge  of  O.  H.  Hooley  and  Homer  J. 
Miller. 

Mast,  Elizabeth  Beck,  first  child  of  James  and 
Bernadine  (Beck)  Mast,  was  born  at  Pomerene 
Memorial  Hospital,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  July  4, 
1964;  died  at  her  home  near  Millersburg,  Oct. 
29,  1964;  aged  16  w.  5 d.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olan  L. 


Beck  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Mast),  and 
great-grandparents  (Mrs.  Martin  Oswald  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mast).  Memorial  services  were 
conducted  at  the  Hunter  Funeral  Home,  Oct. 
31,  in  charge  of  Roman  Stutzman  and  Warren 
Miller;  interment  in  Martin’s  Creek  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Marjorie  Louise,  daughter  of  Fred  W. 
and  Rhoda  V.  (Groff)  Miller,  was  bom  March 

25,  1963;  died  at  her  home  near  Elkton,  Va., 
Oct.  26,  1964;  aged  1 y.  7 m.  1 d.  She  had  not 
been  well  since  birth.  Surviving  are  her  par- 
ents, her  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Edw.  Miller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landis  S.  Groff), 
and  her  great-grandfather  (J.  D.  Beachey).  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Sandy  Bottom 
Church,  Oct.  28,  in  charge  of  Mahlon  Blosser, 
Charles  Heatwole,  and  Aldine  Brenneman;  in- 
terment in  Strasburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Schloneger)  Goldschmidt,  was  bom  in  Logan 
Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  26,  1883;  died  at  her  home, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Nov.  5,  1964;  aged  81  y.  8 m. 
9 d.  On  Nov.  18,  1902,  she  was  married  to  Sam- 
uel Miller,  who  died  in  1958.  Five  grandchil- 
dren and  one  great-grandchild  also  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Flor- 
ence—Mrs.  Peter  Richards,  Verna— Mrs.  Howard 
Schmucker,  Alice,  and  Mildred  — Mrs.  Eli 
Schmucker)  5 sons  (Forrest,  Paul,  Arthur,  Le- 
Roy,  and  Richard),  21  grandchildren,  24  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Lydia  Patience), 
one  brother  (John  D.),  2 half  sisters  and  2 half 
brothers  (Mrs.  Marguerite  Colletti,  Mrs.  Louise 
Krites,  Houston  Goldschmidt,  and  Leonard 
Goldschmidt).  She  was  a member  of  the  Beech 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
8,  in  charge  of  O.  N.  Johns  and  Wayne  North. 

Oberholtzer,  Walter  Weaver,  son  of  Samuel 
L.  and  Minnie  K.  (Weaver)  Oberholtzer,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  March  26,  1892;  died 
at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Osteopathic  Hospital, 
Sept.  27,  1964;  aged  72  y.  6 m.  1 d.  On  Nov. 

26,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Gaul,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Samuel 
A.  and  Frances  G.— Mrs.  Forrey  Minnich),  9 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Katie  W. 
Gaul).  On  Feb.  5,  1931,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  to  serve  the  Risser  congregation.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Risser  Church, 
Sept.  30,  in  charge  of  Clarence  E.  Lutz,  J.  Har- 
old Forwood,  J.  Frank  Zeager,  and  Peter  Smith. 

Schloneger,  Amos,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Blough)  Schloneger,  was  bom  near  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  July  12,  1875;  died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eugene  Hershberger,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  Sept-  29,  1964;  aged  89  y.  2 m.  17  d. 
On  May  15,  1902,  he  was  married  to  Amanda 
Sommers,  who  died  Jan.  10,  1925.  One  grand- 
child also  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are 
4 sons  (Alvin,  Ray,  Irvin,  and  John),  3 daugh- 
ters (Estella— Mrs.  Marcus  Detwiler,  Dorothy— 
Mrs.  Forrest  Yoder,  and  Vida— Mrs.  Eugene 
Hershberger),  37  grandchildren,  31  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Joseph).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Beech  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  2,  in  charge  of  Wayne 
North  and  O.  N.  Johns. 

Schnell,  Harvey,  son  of  George  C.  and  Lydia 
(Miller)  Schnell,  was  born  at  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
June  15,  1882;  died  at  the  Wadsworth  (Ohio) 
Hospital,  Sept.  20,  1964;  aged  82  y.  3 m.  5 d. 
On  Dec.  20,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Emma  E. 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Frances— Mrs.  Marion  Lehman, 
Myrtle— Mrs.  Emanuel  C.  Hertzler,  and  Mary 
—Mrs.  Denton  E.  Croyle),  one  son  (Kempes  Y.), 
11  grandchildren,  and  one  half  brother  (Fred 
C.  Schnell).  He  was  a member  of  the  Orrville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept. 
22,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill;  interment 
in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Smithville,  Ohio. 

Short,  Lester,  son  of  Menno  and  Katie  (Lug- 
bill)  Short,  was  bom  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  Dec. 
7,  1914;  died,  after  an  illness  of  about  2 months, 
at  his  home  near  Archbold,  Oct.  25,  1964;  aged 
49  y.  10  m.  18  d.  On  Dec.  21,  1941,  he  was 
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married  to  Alta  May  Wyse,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Gerald,  Wayne,  and  J. 
Ward),  3 daughters  (Ruth  Ann,  Gloria,  and 
Anita),  and  one  brother  (Melvin).  His  parents 
and  one  sister  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Pine  Grove  Church  at  Stryker, 
Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Cen- 
tral Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Oct.  29,  in  charge 
of  D.  Wyse  Graber  and  Maynard  Wyse;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Barry  Jay,  son  of  Ronald  and  Don- 
na (Bitner)  Springer,  was  bom  at  Hopedale, 
111.,  March  18,  1960;  died  following  surgery 
for  removal  of  a brain  tumor  at  St.  Johns 
Hospital,  Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  23,  1964;  aged 
4 y.  6 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
brother  (Chris  Edward),  his  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  Springer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
sel Bitner),  and  great-grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chris  Martin).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Hopedale  Church,  Sept.  25,  in 
charge  of  Ivan  Kauffmann. 

Yoder,  Walter  E.,  son  of  Eli  D.  and  Sarah 
(Hooley)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Topeka,  Ind.,  Jan. 
8,  1889;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  30,  1964,  of 
a heart  disease;  aged  75  y.  9 m.  22  d.  On  Nov. 
1,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Matilda  M.  Schertz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Elta— Mrs.  Robert  Ehret,  Mildred— Mrs.  Wayne 
Yoder,  and  Mary— Mrs.  Glenn  Troyer),  2 sons 
(Paul  L.  and  David  E.),  14  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Charles  D.),  and  5 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary 
Schertz,  Mrs.  Mabel  Hostetler,  Mrs.  Gola  Duf- 
fus,  Martha  Yoder,  and  Mrs.  Franc  Gay).  He 
was  a music  leader  for  many  years  in  the  Men- 
nonite  Church,  professor  emeritus  of  music  at 
Goshen  College,  and  coeditor  of  the  revision  of 
the  Church  Hymnal.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Goshen  College  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  John  Mosemann, 
S.  C.  Yoder,  Paul  Mininger,  and  Robert  Det- 
weiler;  interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 


Book  Shelf 

Books  reviewed  here  may  be  purchased  from  your 
local  Provident  Bookstore,  or  from  Provident  Book- 
store, Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Invitation  to  Discipleship,  by  Myron  S. 
Augsburger;  Herald  Press;  1964;  114  pp.; 
$2.50. 

This  is  a truth-packed  little  volume,  ex- 
cellently written  in  vigorous  sparkling  style. 
The  author  has  a dynamic  way  of  express- 
ing truth,  with  some  play  on  words  that 
present  contrasts  and  also  comparisons. 

While  the  title  suggests  that  his  subject  is 
discipleship  and  his  subtitle  is  evangelism, 
his  treatment  of  the  subjects  covers  almost 
the  whole  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian 
life  and  the  work  of  God  in  human  life. 
The  word  "evangelism”  appears  more  often 
as  his  subject  than  does  discipleship.  As 
one  reads  his  chapters,  he  is  stimulated  to 
faith  and  obedience. 

The  treatment  of  evangelism  is  Biblical. 
It  is  not  until  the  last  chapter  that  he  de- 
scribes the  mess  the  world  is  in  under  the 
chapter  title,  “The  Modern  Maze”  (most 
authors  being  with  this),  and  for  this  one  is 
grateful,  for  by  the  time  the  reader  faces 
the  reality  of  our  sordid  world,  he  is  pre- 
pared by  an  exposure  in  earlier  chapters 
of  God’s  provision  for  His  people  in  the 


world.  The  author  emphasizes  several  times 
that  while  it  is  true  that  we  "have”  prob- 
lems, it  is  equally  true  that  we  "are”  a prob- 
lem because  of  sin  in  us. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a background  of 
current  reading  and  knowledge  of  present- 
day  thought  in  order  to  fully  appreciate 
this  volume.  The  author  defends  the  large 
evangelistic  meeting,  as  he  also  describes 
the  dangers  of  mass  man,  anonymity,  and 
depersonalization.  He  does  not  overlook 
the  importance  of  the  small  group  and  pri- 
mary relationship.  The  danger  of  church 
leaders  becoming  administratively  involved 
at  the  cost  of  evangelistic  zeal  and  effort 
is  clearly  stated  by  the  author.  One  would 
hope  that  this  volume  could  have  a very 
wide  and  prayerful  reading.  God  has  given 
a gifted  writer  to  our  brotherhood  and  we 
will  look  for  further  volumes  from  his  pen. 
—Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 

Why  Not  Just  Be  Christians?  by  Vance 
Havner;  Revell;  1964;  128  pp.;  $2.50. 

The  author  in  this  book  has  put  himself 
into  new  literary  character.  One  does  not 
hear  the  trickling  water  of  the  brook  and 
the  chirping  sound  of  the  birds  as  in  his  de- 
votional books.  In  this  book  one  is  jabbed 
with  invectives  and  turned  cold  under 
severe  judgment.  One  feels  caustic  criticism 
of  the  status  quo  in  the  church  and  is 
stabbed  wide  awake  by  a prophetic  voice. 
The  reader  feels  the  burden  of  one  whose 
spirit  has  the  vows  of  God  upon  him.  He 
lays  bare  a heart  of  compassion  and  con- 
cern. And  this  is  all  done  in  excellent  style. 
Unforgettable  phrases  linger  long  in  the 
reader’s  memory.  This  is  a down-to-earth 
treatment  of  what  it  means  to  "just  be  a 
Christian.”— John  R.  Mumaw. 

They  Met  God,  edited  by  J.  C.  Wenger; 
Herald  Press;  1964;  192  pp.;  $3.75. 

The  beloved  J.  C.  Wenger  has  done  it 
again!  To  his  long  list  of  books  which  have 
proved  his  skill  in  writing  history  and  the- 
ology he  now  brings  his  rich  experience  and 
creative  mind  to  the  compilation  of  33  testi- 
monies illustrating  the  infinite  richness  of 
the  divine-human  encounter.  These  are 
deeply  personal  stories  of  the  kind  you  sel- 
dom hear  even  though  you  may  have  known 
the  writers  for  years.  They  illuminate  your 
impressions  and  sometimes  surprise  you. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  former  adherents 
to  atheism,  Buddhism,  National  Socialism, 
and  Judaism.  Here  are  the  stories  of  per- 
sons coming  from  different  races  and  cul- 
tures—the  Negro,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Spanish  American. 

This  book  constitutes  an  upsetting  of  the 
idea  that  outstanding  Christian  ministry 
and  service  can  come  only  of  a dramatic 
conversion  following  an  especially  evil  past, 
though  there  are  examples  of  this  kind  also. 
But  in  all  there  is  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  regenerating  power  of  God 
and  this  is  what  makes  all  the  difference. 


It  is  gratifying  to  discover  that  our  de- 
nominational life  and  thought  does  not 
tend  to  standardize  the  experience  of  meet- 
ing and  receiving  Christ  as  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour. Nor  does  it  discourage  the  repeated 
encounter  with  Him  in  special  ways.  Some 
of  these  experiences  are  of  a "Pentecostal” 
variety,  others  are  mystical,  or  intellectual, 
and  one  is  entitled  "Always  a Christian.” 
The  implications  of  this  latter  title  may 
raise  some  questions,  but  they  will  be  aca- 
demic questions  and  will  not  involve  the 
genuineness  of  the  testimony  so  titled.  I 
was  occasionally  not  able  to  follow,  much 
less  endorse,  the  interpretation  of  events 
which  the  writer  gave,  but  this  is  somewhat 
beside  the  point,  for  each  one  of  us  en- 
counters God  in  ways  that  are  uniquely 
matched  to  our  personality  and  past  ex- 
periences. 

This  is  a book  for  the  person  who  "does 
not  like  to  read”  (poor  fellow!)  but  knows 
he  should.  Each  testimony  is  a little  story 
and  each  is  quite  short.  This  book  may  be 
picked  up  and  opened  at  random,  for  each 
story  is  a separate  unit  of  its  own.  It  will 
give  guidance  and  encouragement  to  young 
people  who  are  wrestling  with  God’s  claim 
to  their  own  lives;  it  will  enrich  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  older  people 
who  have  known  many  of  these  persons  for 
quite  a while;  it  will  inform  the  non-Men- 
nonite  who  is  curious  about  the  type  of 
Christian  experience  that  obtains  in  this 
comer  of  the  peace  church  wing  of  Protes- 
tantism.—Gerald  C.  Studer. 

Spiritual  Secrets  of  Famous  Saints,  by 
Anna  Talbot  McPherson;  Zondervan;  1964; 
150  pp.;  $2.50. 

This  book  contains  18  brief  biographies 
of  great  Christians  who  led  thousands  to 
Christ.  Among  these  are  Frances  Havergal, 
George  Fox,  William  Booth,  Hudson  Tay- 
lor, David  Brainerd,  John  Paton,  and  Ann 
Preston.  The  biographies  of  all  these  have 
been  written  before,  but  the  brief,  concise 
way  in  which  this  author  tells  of  their  strug- 
gles and  victories,  thus  preparing  them  for 
the  great  tasks  awaiting  them  in  home  and 
overseas  fields,  makes  this  a unique  volume. 

The  book  is  interestingly  written.  The 
short  sketches  contain  all  that  is  essential 
with  regard  to  the  person  written  about 
and  can  be  quickly  read  if  desired  for  il- 
lustrative material  for  an  article  or  speech. 
It  is  inspiring  in  that  it  reveals  the  grace  of 
God  extended  to  anyone  who  makes  a com- 
plete surrender  to  Him. 

A neat  volume,  in  cloth  binding  and  clear 
print— a valuable  addition  to  any  library.— 
Mary  M.  Good. 

For  Preachers  and  Other  Sinners,  by  Ger- 
ald Kennedy;  Harper;  1964;  110  pp.;  $3.00. 

This  book  is  written  out  of  many  years’ 
experience  as  a Methodist  bishop.  Gerald 
Kennedy,  bishop  of  the  Los  Angeles  area 
for  many  years,  has  written  for  Pulpit 
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Magazine  under  the  pen  name  of  G.  Hobab 
Kish,  who  expresses  himself  in  wit,  humor, 
and  satire  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
church,  meetings,  choirs.  This  book  has 
been  my  delight  for  the  past  weeks.  My 
fellow  ministers  are  all  asking  for  it  after 
snatch  reading  it  from  my  desk.  Every 
preacher  must  have  a copy  6f  this  one. 

—Glenn  B.  Martin. 


# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

President  Johnson  has  been  asked  by  a 
group  of  Christian  and  Jewish  leaders  to 
appoint  a special  commission  of  experts  to 
study  the  traffic  in  pornography  among 
American  children  and  recommend  a “swift 
and  permanent  solution”  to  the  problem. 

They  also  called  for  an  investigation  by 
the  FBI  to  find  the  sources  of  pornography 
production  and  urged  that  the  “facts  be 
made  public  so  that  the  American  people 
will  know  who  is  responsible  for  this  cor- 
ruption.” 

* # • 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  speaking  to 
newsmen  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  after  being 
named  winner  of  the  1964  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  said  he  would  use  "every  penny”  of 
the  funds  to  foster  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  America. 

He  said  he  would  accept  the  award  with 
“great  humility  and  profound  apprecia- 
tion" at  Oslo  University  on  Dec.  10.  The 
prize  money  is  expected  to  be  about 
$54,000.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  awarded 
by  the  Norwegian  Parliament  to  a person 
“who  has  done  most  for  the  furtherance  of 
brotherhood  among  men  and  the  abolish- 
ment or  reduction  of  standing  armies  and 
for  the  extension  of  these  purposes.” 

Dr.  King,  35,  head  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  and  copastor 
of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta, 
is  the  second  American  Negro  and  the 
youngest  person  to  win  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

* * • 

A Swiss  Protestant  pastor  from  the  small 
village  of  Reconvilier,  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  was  sentenced  to  a 
month’s  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  per- 
form compulsory  military  service.  David 
Gigon,  31,  told  the  court  he  believed  mili- 
tary service  was  incompatible  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  and  that  all  Chris- 
tians should  reject  it. 

Observers  at  Geneva  said  the  case  was 
likely  to  arouse  heated  controversy  in 
Switzerland,  where,  they  noted,  there  is 
now  a tendency  to  exempt  conscientious 
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objectors  from  military  service  in  return  for 
other  useful  work. 

• • • 

A prominent  theological  educator  de- 
clared at  Allentown,  Pa.,  that  a “revival  of 
theology,  a fresh  understanding  of  God  and 
His  will  for  human  life”  is  demanded  in  a 
world  which  threatens  to  produce  "neurot- 
ics, suicides,  and  monsters.” 

Dr.  Aaron  E.  Gast,  dean  of  the  Conwell 
School  of  Theology  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  told  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege students  that  “we  have  come  to  a 
moment  when  this  fresh  new  start  is  im- 
perative. The  mood  of  quiet  desperation 
that  marks  our  time,  and  the  many-faceted 
quest  of  the  modern  man  for  meaning  and 
authority  make  Christian  theology  our  most 
crucial  need,”  he  said. 

• • • 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  cited  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council's  reaffirmation  of  the 
Biblical  teaching  on  hell  before  a standing- 
room-only  crowd  at  Bangor,  Maine,  of 
more  than  7,000. 

“It  is  interesting,"  he  said,  “that  most  of 
what  the  Bible  has  to  say  about  hell  comes 
not  from  the  prophets  or  apostles,  but  from 
Jesus  Himself.  He  is  the  one  who  talked 
about  it.” 

The  45-year-old  evangelist  asked  his  audi- 
ence to  suppose  a 10  percent  chance  that  a 
place  such  as  hell  really  existed.  “Is  it 
worth  the  chance?”  he  asked. 

• • • 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Bullock,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
editor  of  Methodist  church  school  publica- 
tions, said  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  that  the  “war 
on  the  Christian  Church  continues"  and 
that  “it  is  strange  today  that  some  extreme 
fundamentalists  and  the  communists  want 
the  same  thing— the  Christian  Church  si- 
lenced.” 

He  held  that  “the  Christian  Church  has 
survived  2,000  years  of  criticism,  opposi- 
tion, distortion,  rumor,  abuse,  and  so  has 
the  Gospel,  which  never  has  been  too  popu- 
lar. 

“Little  groups  of  people,  who  call  them- 
selves fundamentalists  and  who  believe 
they  are  Christians,  are  spending  their  time 
calling  us  (the  Christian  Church)  infidels,” 
he  charged.  “You  can  hear  them  almost 
every  day  over  the  radio.  They  attack  one- 


denomination  after  another.  They  say  the 
church  should  not  become  involved  in 
rectifying  social  injustices,  but  rather  Chris- 
tians should  confine  themselves  to  praying, 
reading  the  Bible,  and  going  to  church.” 

* # • 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  the  31st  president 
of  the  United  States,  died  at  New  York 
City  after  a long  illness.  Ninety  years  old, 
the  former  chief  executive  led  the  nation 
during  the  worst  days  of  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  30’s. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  fame  was  secure  long  be- 
fore he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  His 
direction  of  relief  programs  in  ravaged, 
impoverished  Europe  after  World  War  I 
made  him  universally  respected.  A Quaker, 
Mr.  Hoover  defeated  the  late  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  then  governor  of  New  York,  in  the 
presidential  race  of  1928.  This  campaign 
was  distinguished  by  charges  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  Catholicism  was  a major  factor  in 
his  defeat. 

* * • 

The  Hymn  Society  of  America  is  con- 
ducting a search  for  new  hymns  suitable  to 
be  sung  by  children.  Dr.  Deane  Edwards  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  society,  says  the 
organization  is  interested  in  hymns  that 
can  be  sung  and  understood  by  children 
from  8 to  12.  “If  a child  is  to  sing  the 
hymn,  it  should  be  in  a language  that  has 
meaning  to  him,  and  should  express  ideas 
he  can  appreciate." 

The  search  is  primarily  for  new  hymn 
texts,  which  should  be  written  in  meters 
and  to  tunes  found  in  most  Protestant 
church  hymnals.  However,  if  the  author 
wishes  to  submit  a new  tune  along  with 
his  text,  it  will  be  considered. 

While  writers  may  choose  their  own  sub- 
jects, Dr.  Edwards  suggests  such  categories 
as:  “God’s  creation,  love,  and  care”;  “Jesus 
our  Friend  and  Saviour”;  and  “Living  and 
growing  as  a child  of  God.” 

Entries  should  be  submitted  to  the  Hymn 
Society  of  America,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  10027,  not  later  than  Jan.  1.  A 
committee  will  choose  the  best  hymns 
which  will  be  introduced  at  a Hymn  Festi- 
val for  Children  in  Philadelphia,  May  16, 
1965. 

While  no  cash  awards  are  being  offered, 
hymns  chosen  by  the  judges  will  be  pub- 
lished and  copyrighted  by  the  society. 
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Thou  hast  known 
the  holy  scriptures, 
which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation 
through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

—II  Timothy  3:15. 
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The  Bible 

Cornerstone  of  Civilization 

By  Katherine  Bevis 

Literally,  the  Bible  is  in  the  cornerstone  of  our  churches  over  our 
country,  and  in  the  cornerstone  of  many  of  our  buildings.  Figuratively, 
it  is  the  cornerstone,  for  the  Bible  is  the  cornerstone  of  any  civilization 
worth  saving. 

One  can  predict  with  certainty  that  no  matter  when  any  one  of 
these  cornerstones  containing  the  Bible  may  be  opened,  the  only  novel 
thing  about  this  Book  will  be  the  date  of  its  printing;  for  the  Book, 
just  because  it  is  what  it  is,  is  bound  to  be  in  common  use  millenniums 
hence.  Year  after  year,  the  Bible  is  the  world’s  “best  seller,”  selling  in 
such  astronomical  numbers  as  to  make  the  figures  for  the  so-called 
“best  sellers”  pale  into  insignificance. 

No  other  book  so  tones  up  one’s  personal  life  as  the  Bible.  It 
denounces  and  condemns  selfishness  and  sin,  makes  resolute  the  weak- 
ened will,  wings  the  faith  of  the  discouraged,  comforts  the  sorrowing, 
gives  hope  to  the  despairing,  refines  judgment,  clarifies  reason,  purifies 
imagination,  and  disturbs  the  indolent  with  divine  discontent.  Worthy 
of  acceptance  by  everybody  is  the  advice  which  Abraham  Lincoln  gave 
his  friend,  Judge  Speed,  namely:  “Take  all  of  this  Book  that  you  can 
by  reason,  and  take  the  rest  of  it  by  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a 
better  man.” 

Because  the  Bible  is  God’s  primary  means  of  revealing  Himself 
to  man,  each  person  should  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Bible  so  that  he  may  learn  to  read  it  for  himself,  expectantly  and  with 
understanding. 

We  must  not  merely  learn  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible,  but  we 
must  be  led  to  its  deeper  meaning  by  the  participation  in  the  events 
and  identification  with  the  persons  portrayed  there.  The  Bible  is 
essentially  God’s  means  of  calling  man  to  Himself  for  salvation  and 
new  life. 

Always  the  Bible  goes  beyond  the  words  in  which  it  is  written  to 
speak  the  Word  of  God  unto  man.  And  we  can  rely  on  the  promise 
that  as  we  read  and  study  God’s  Word,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  speak 
through  these  words  directly  to  our  hearts.  (Continued  on  page  1036) 
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John  L.  Horst,  who  for  many  years  was 
a prominent  church  leader  and  editor  in 
the  Mennonite  Church,  died  Nov.  24,  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  of  a heart  attack.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working  as 
Bible  course  instructor  for  the  Mennonite 
Hour  radio  broadcast. 


Bishop  Horst  was  born  Nov.  9,  1889,  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Emma  and  two  children.  He  served 
as  editor  of  Christian  Monitor,  assistant 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald,  and  in  many  other 
capacities  at  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  until  his  retirement.  He  also  served 
as  pastor  and  bishop  of  the  Scottdale,  (Pa.) 
Church  for  many  years.  In  August,  1957,  he 
began  serving  at  the  Mennonite  Hour 
headquarters.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  27,  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Chapel,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Obituary  later. 

Harold  L.  Martin  was  ordained  to  the  of- 
fice of  deacon  in  Central  District,  Virginia 
Conference.  He  will  serve  in  the  Weavers 
and  Elkton  churches.  The  ordination  serv- 
ice was  held  at  Weavers  Church,  Nov.  22, 
with  Mahlon  L.  Blosser,  Daniel  W.  Leh- 
man, and  Linden  M.  Wenger  officiating. 
Linden  M.  Wenger  preached  the  sermon 
and  Mahlon  L.  Blosser  gave  the  charge. 

Melvin  Kauffman,  Route  2,  Roaring 
Branch,  Pa.,  pastor  of  the  Morris  Run,  Pa., 
Church  for  the  past  seven  years,  was  or- 
dained by  lot  to  serve  as  bishop  of  the 
newly  formed  Penn-York  District  on  Nov. 
26.  This  district  includes  eight  Lancaster 
Conference  congregations  in  the  northern 
Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  York  area. 
He  was  ordained  by  bishops  Donald  Lauver 
and  LeRoy  Stoltzfus. 

Allen  Shirk,  India,  at  North  Main  Street, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Dec.  9;  Pleasant  View,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Dec.  10;  Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Dec.  13,  a.m. 

Among  other  items  of  business  at  the 


Nov.  13  meeting  of  the  General  Conference 
Executive  Committee  at  Laurelville,  the 
date  of  Aug.  24-27,  1965,  was  confirmed  for 
the  next  biennial  session  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference  at  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Ralph  Smucker,  Goshen  Biblical  Semi- 
nary student,  formerly  from  Smithville, 
Ohio,  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry at  the  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Nov.  22,  by 
Russell  Krabill,  assisted  by  Paul  Mininger. 

Winter  Bible  School  at  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Jan.  18-29. 
Instructors:  Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa.; 
Charles  Gogel,  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Christian 
Charles,  Salunga,  Pa.;  Milton  Brackbill, 
Paoli,  Pa.  For  further  information  write  or 
call  Omar  Umble,  Atglen,  Pa.  Telephone: 
593-5554. 

Annual  Mennonite  Graduate  Fellowship 
Conference,  Dec.  30  to  Jan.  1,  at  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind.  The  theme  is 
"The  Church  Culture  Crisis."  Speakers  in- 
clude J.  Richard  Burkholder,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Calvin  Redekop,  Richmond,  Ind.;  John 
Howard  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Paul  Peach- 
ey, Washington,  D.C.  Other  features  in- 
clude a forum  of  students  discussing  “The 
Church  Culture  Confrontation  on  Cam- 
pus,” and  a panel  of  artists  discussing  “The 
Artist  as  Critic  of  and  Witness  to  Society.” 

New  Every-Home-Plan  for  the  Gospel 
Herald:  La  Junta,  Colo.,  8th-Santa  Fe. 

A Family  Life  Conference,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
Dec.  12,  13,  with  Grant  and  Ruth  Stoltzfus, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as  speakers. 

Edna  Beiler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Women’s 
Group,  Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Dec.  11. 

Jacob  Flisher,  India,  at  Central,  Elida, 
Ohio,  Dec.  13,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kans.,  at  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Dec.  13,  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Allen  Martin,  Brazil,  at  Zion,  Birdsboro, 
Pa.,  Dec.  13,  p.m.,  and  Monterey,  Pa.,  Dec. 
27,  p.m. 

Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
will  be  holding  meetings  in  the  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  area,  Dec.  11-13.  There  will  be  four 
sessions,  one  each  evening  at  7:30,  and  one 
Sunday  afternoon  at  2:00.  Emerson  Bon- 
trager,  Secretary  of  Music  for  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  will  be  song  leader. 
Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Clay  Town- 
ship School,  Road  #1100  south  of  Peru, 
Ind.,  and  120  east  of  Peru  and  2 miles 
north  of  Waupecong.  Four  Mennonite 
churches  of  the  Kokomo  area  are  sponsor- 
ing these  meetings.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  facilities  and  room  for  all  to  come. 

Ivan  R.  Lind,  pastor  of  the  Bellwood 
Church,  Milford,  Nebr.,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  pastor  on  Nov.  22,  and  the  con- 
gregation granted  his  release.  He  was  the 
first  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  congre- 
gation and  led  the  congregation  for  seven 
years  from  a charter  membership  of  55  to 
the  present  membership  of  175. 

(Continued  on  page  1055) 
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f EDITORIAL 

Centrality  of  Scripture 


Today  the  Bible  is  both  popular  and 
unpopular.  It  is  discussed,  defended, 
and  also  discounted.  Its  popularity  is 
seen  in  this  that  never  before  was  more 
written  about  it.  New  versions  and 
translations  are  in  abundance  and  keep 
on  coming.  The  “Bible  in  the  School” 
issue  again  made  one  of  the  big  news 
items  of  the  year.  The  Bible  is  popular 
in  that  it  is  talked  about. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bible  is  unpop- 
ular. We  are  told  that  the  average 
church  member  is  Biblically  illiterate. 
Surveys  of  college  students  and  Sunday- 
school  pupils  reveal  that  Bible  knowl- 
edge is  too  often  meager.  There  is  much 
disregard  for  its  teaching.  Its  authority 
is  questioned  and  debated.  Much  is 
said  about  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Bible  is  not  relevant  to  the 
problems  of  modern  living. 

Yet  the  Bible  is  indispensable  to  the 
church.  When  the  church  doubts  or 
disobeys  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it 
destroys  its  very  foundation,  its  exist- 
ence, and  its  mission.  There  is  a real 
sense  in  which  the  church  does  not  have 
life  and  authority  or  mission  except 
through  the  Word.  And  those  who  use 
the  clever  words,  “I  will  take,  as  my 
authority,  only  the  words  of  Christ," 
find  that  for  these  words  also  they  are 
driven  to  the  Scriptures  themselves.  It 
is  the  Scriptures  which  lead  to  the  liv- 
ing Christ.  At  every  point  of  reforma- 
tion and  renewal  the  Bible  played  a 
predominant  role. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  is  that  we 
may  merely  hold  discussions  about  the 
Bible  rather  than  receive  guidance  from 
it  and  live  in  obedience  to  it.  Great 
doctrinal  statements  do  not  in  them- 
selves safeguard  the  authority  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures.  Its  safety 
is  always  found  in  the  ready  response, 
commitment,  and  obedience  to  its 
teaching. 

Dec.  13,  Universal  Bible  Sunday,  is  a 
good  time  to  call  particular  attention 


and  study  to  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture today.  It  is  at  the  foundation  of 
all  matters  of  belief  and  practice.  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  only  testing  ground 
of  doctrine.  This  is  the  Book  of  salva- 
tion and  guide  to  salvation.  It  reveals 
Jesus  Christ,  Saviour,  Lord,  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King.  We  test  our  lives  by 
its  truths. 

Today,  let  us  take  “the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God”  (Eph. 
6:17).  We  meet  every  form  of  rational- 
ism, properly  so  called,  with  the  Bible. 
We  use  it  against  a false  and  unscrip- 
tural  mysticism.  We  must  be  very  care- 
ful about  impressions  which  are  not 
those  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  use  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  against  any  form 
of  skepticism,  individualism,  and  eccle- 
siasticism.  To  all  these  and  other  prob- 
lems we  ask,  “What  saith  the  Scrip- 
tures?” 

Finally,  we  use  the  Scripture,  “the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,”  as  our  authority 
for  spiritual  life,  preaching,  and  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  Christianity  worthy  of 
the  name  which  is  not  based  upon  the 
Bible.  It  is  on  the  Scripture  we  stand, 
we  rest,  we  conquer  because  it  is  “the 
word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever.”— D. 

« 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  the  thirty-first 
president  of  the  U.S.,  whose  lifetime 
spanned  90  years  and  whose  death  was 
marked  by  nationwide  eulogies  to  his  hu- 
manitarian accomplishments,  was  buried  in 
West  Branch,  Iowa,  on  a small  grassy  hill 
overlooking  the  two-room  cabin  where  he 
was  bom. 

Nearly  80,000  mourners  stood  silently 
through  a simple,  20-minute  graveside  cere- 
mony conducted  by  Dr.  D.  Elton  True- 
blood,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Earlham 
College  in  Richmond,  Ind.  “He  has  demon- 
strated an  ethic  which  is  identical  with  that 
which  made  America  great,”  the  Quaker 
clergyman  said  of  Mr.  Hoover.  The  Quak- 
er statesman  was  extolled  as  a man  of  faith 
and  service  to  mankind  who  “stood  above 
the  possibility  of  corruption  and  self-seek- 
ing.” 


On  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  of 
this  issue  is  a coupon  which  you  should 
fill  out.  Several  years  ago  the  idea  came 
into  being  in  our  own  denomination 
that  Christians  be  encouraged  to  in- 
clude Christ  and  His  church  in  their 
annual  Christmas  gift  list.  Some,  rather 
than  sharing  or  exchanging  gifts  with 
those  in  little  need,  have  covenanted 
together  to  give  a special  gift  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  His  great  work  in 
the  world. 

Our  church  is  promoting  this  idea 
again  this  year.  The  gifts  given  will  be 
divided  between  missions,  colleges,  and 
General  Conference.  This  should  be  a 
gift  above  what  we  would  ordinarily 
give. 

In  the  October,  1964,  issue  of  Keep- 
ing in  Touch,  produced  by  the  Luther- 
an Laymen’s  Movement,  mention  is 
made  of  the  economic  reports  on  every 
hand  elbowing  one  another  to  make 
the  theme  of  prosperity  more  and  more 
spectacular.  “Predictions  for  the  closing 
months  of  1964  are  ‘spectacularly  up- 
ward.’ Total  profits  are  said  to  be  up 
25  percent  or  more  and  this  is  after 
taxes  have  been  paid.  Retail  stimula- 
tion is  at  least  3 percent  above  last 
year.  A crucial  year-end  problem  is  the 
inability  to  deliver  goods  fast  enough 
to  meet  demands.” 

It  is  true  that  overall  people  have 
more  money  than  ever  before.  Many 
times  this  has  only  lent  itself  to  self- 
centered  sufficiency  and  concern  for  our 
own  luxuries.  So  America  will  likely, 
as  in  other  years,  spend  ten  times  as 
much  for  Christmas  toys  in  two  months 
as  we  will  give  for  missions  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  twelve  months.  Still 
we  claim  to  be  in  the  greatest  and  most 
important  work  in  the  world.  Yet  it 
seems  honesty  points  that  our  treasures 
are  toys,  our  giving  is  to  ourselves,  and 
our  interests  are  not  so  much  Christ’s 
as  our  own. 

Why  not  join  the  Christmas  Giving 
Fund  and  make  this  Christmas  a time 
to  confirm  again  our  commitment  and 
most  of  all  our  love  and  appreciation 
for  God’s  unspeakable  Gift?— D. 
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The  Bible  is  God’s  primary  means  of  revealing  Himself  to  man. 


The  Bible 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


The  Bible  is  witness  to  the  establish- 
ment of  die  covenant  between  God  and 
man.  As  men  down  through  the  ages  have 
read  or  heard  the  Bible,  they  have,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  been  con- 
fronted by  God  face  to  face  and  have  been 
drawn  into  a deeper  and  closer  relationship 
with  Him.  This  is  why  we  can  say  that  the 
Bible  both  contains  the  Word  of  God  and 
is  the  Word  of  God  to  man. 

Practically  the  only  textbook  the  children 
of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England  had 
for  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  their 
public  school  system  was  the  Bible.  Natural- 
ly, they  became  the  moral  lawgivers  of  the 
continent. 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  “Old  Hickory”  of 
hero  worshipers,  when  dying,  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  Bible  and  said:  "What 
Book,  sir,  is  the  rock  on  which  our  republic 
rests.” 

The  same  idea  was  tersely  stated  by  U.  S. 
Grant,  when  he  declared:  “The  Bible  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  liberties.” 

All  of  our  foundation  principles  of  de- 
mocracy are  quarried  from  that  bedrock 
which  we  call  the  Bible. 

Martin  Luther  was  the  son  of  a German 
coal  miner.  He  begged  and  sang  his  way 
through  the  preparatory  schools.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Erfurt,  at  that 
time  the  most  renowned  university  in  Ger- 
many. Then  he  entered  the  convent  of  the 
Augustinian  Friars,  and  became  a monk— 
and  he  was  a model  of  monkish  piety.  He 
spent  four  weeks  in  what  he  called  "Holy 
Rome.”  He  climbed  on  his  knees  the  twen- 
ty-eight steps  of  the  Scala  Santa.  He  be- 
came a professor  in  Wittenberg  University. 
A life  of  honor  and  ease  and  influence  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  opening  before 
him. 

Yet  he  turned  aside  from  it  all,  and,  with 
a grip  of  ungloved  earnestness,  he  seized 
western  Europe  by  the  rims,  and  shook  it 
and  shook  it  till  he  shook  its  history  from 
unconsciousness  into  reality,  until  he  awak- 
ened the  moral  indignation  of  the  peasants, 
until  he  aroused  the  sleeping  conscience  of 
the  leaders,  until  the  house  of  tradition 
rattled,  and  he  ended  his  speech  in  the 
climactic  Diet  of  Worms  with  the  fateful 
words:  “I  am  bound  by  the  Scriptures.  . . . 
I may  not,  and  will  not,  recant,  because  to 
act  against  conscience  is  unholy  and  unsafe. 
So  help  me,  Godl  Amen.” 

None  of  us  know  what  the  future  holds 
for  us  and  for  our  world.  That  the  world 
is  in  revolution  none  can  deny.  With  the 
weapons  of  destruction  what  they  are  and 


with  ideologies  as  they  are  now  being  held 
—diametrically  opposed— anything  can  hap- 
pen. Only  our  Christian  faith,  the  faith 
which  is  for  all  the  world,  and  the  faith 
which  can  remove  mountains,  can  save  us. 

We  shall  find  the  foundation  for  this 
needed  faith  in  our  Holy  Bible. 

May  we  read  our  Bible  as  the  divine 
Word  of  God.  It  is  our  nation’s  Sacred 
Book— in  fact,  no  American  can  claim  to  be 
fully  educated  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Holy 
Bible. 

Our  Readers  Say  — 

Re:  Gospel  Herald,  Oct.  6 issue,  article  by 
J.  B.  Martin,  “Retirement— To  What?” 

I was  really  thrilled  when  I read  this  article, 
because  I've  wondered  about  what  our  Chris- 
tian attitude  should  be  toward  retirement. 

This  is  still  30  years  away  for  me,  but  we 
discuss  this  subject  very  often  when  we  discuss 
life  insurance,  pension  plans,  etc.  The  sales 
pitch  is;  save  now  for  retirement,  and  after 
age  65  your  income  is  X dollars  per  month 
which  is  yours  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Most  companies  are  advocating  that  this  time 
of  life  can  be  one  great  big  grand  old  holiday. 
When  I read  this  article,  I asked  myself,  "Why 
do  I pay  into  an  insurance  plan  or  plans?  I 
feel  that  as  Christians  we  are  responsible  for 
our  families  and  insurance  is  good,  for  we 
should  set  aside  now  for  the  day  when  our 
earning  power  has  dropped.  But  what  is  my 
motive?  1 can  only  say  God  bless  a couple  like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  who  can  look  at  this  time 
in  life  realistically  and  dedicate  it  to  God  for 
use  in  His  service. 

My  prayer  is  for  God  to  give  me  the  same 
wisdom  and  grace  that  I might  take  my  "grad- 
uation” with  the  same  spirit.— Cranson  Knech- 
tel.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

• • * 

The  Oct.  13  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  has 
an  article  entitled  "The  Call  to  Africa.”  The 
burden  of  this  article  seems  to  be  that  we  have 
looked  in  on  Africa  from  the  outside  to  form 
our  policies  concerning  her,  and  our  approach 
has  been  wrong.  We  must  look  at  her  from 
the  inside. 

This  same  issue  has  an  article  on  Appalachia. 
I cannot  help  but  feel  that  we  are  still  looking 
at  Appalachia  from  the  outside.  I know  that 
if  I lived  there  I would  feel  so. 

This  statistical  article  about  the  depressed 
people  in  the  depressed  area  of  Appalachia 
leaves  me  feeling  depressed.  Ever  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson’s  war  on  poverty  was  declared, 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  endeavored 
to  educate  the  American  people  on  Appalach- 
ia’s plight. 

I read  these  depressing  articles  because  I am 
interested  in  Appalachia.  1 am  interested  in 
Appalachia  because  my  husband  and  I have 
spent  our  Sundays  for  seven  years  with  some 
of  her  people. 

The  articles  we  read  do  not  shock  us.  The 
pictures  we  see  do  not  reveal  anything  we  do 
not  already  know.  We  are  acquainted  with 
only  a small  area  of  Appalachia,  yet  everything 
we  read  about  her  has  the  mark  of  credibility; 


every  picture  we  see  has  a look  of  familiarity. 
We  feel  they  are  talking  about  our  Appalachia. 

Yet  the  articles  and  pictures  have  somehow 
failed  to  capture  the  spirit  of  Appalachia  as 
we  know  her.  In  the  seven  -years  that  we  have 
traveled  to  and  from  Appalachia  I have  never 
returned  home  with  the  feeling  of  depression 
I get  when  I read  the  articles  about  her.  In- 
deed, I return  exhilarated.  Not  because  I am 
returning  to  the  affluent  society,  but  because  a 
warmth  and  depth  of  human  spirit  has  touched 
and  blessed  me.  The  rugged  life  of  a rugged 
country  has  not  left  Appalachia  with  a lesser 
breed  of  people.  It  has  left  her  with  a strength 
the  rest  of  us  need.  For  inside  so  many  of  the 
homes  I have  entered  can  be  found  a faith,  a 
courage,  an  endurance,  an  insight,  and  a com- 
mon sense  that  affluence  cannot  give. 

I do  not  have  statistics  to  support  my  view. 
But  I do  know  people  who  have  not  been  bro- 
ken by  hardship  and  poverty.  They  have  be- 
come noble  by  them.  We  may  never  know 
what  giants  walk  there  unless  we  also  know 
similar  deprivation  and  hardship. 

The  statistics  are  all  too  true.  I hope  for  the 
day  when  Appalachia’s  people  all  have  better 
educational  opportunities,  when  her  per  capita 
income  is  raised,  when  more  of  her  people  can 
enjoy  some  of  the  comforts  of  affluence.  But 
we  do  her  a disservice  when  we  fail  to  see  that 
her  people  are  a strength,  not  a blight,  on 
our  American  scene. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  find  ways  to  share 
with  them  the  blessings  of  affluence.  But  in 
our  eagerness  to  conquer  poverty  let  us  look 
diligently  for  the  values  there,  lest  we  inad- 
vertently destroy  the  real  spirit  of  Appalachia. 

—Helen  E.  Bomberger,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

• • • 

I am  grateful  for  Paul  Gingrich’s  article, 
“The  Call  to  Africa”  (Oct.  13  issue).  It  is 
timely,  not  only  for  those  working  overseas, 
but  also  for  the  home  churches.  The  day  is 
here  when  the  Africans  can  teach  us  a new 
dimension  in  fellowship.  I am  deeply  indebted 
to  our  African  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ 
for  the  way  God  used  them  to  teach  me.  Re- 
cently I was  asked  whether  it  is  possible  that 
God  can  do  in  America  what  He  is  doing  in 
East  Africa.  Does  this  reflect  our  unbelief  or 
is  it  the  heart  cry  of  hungry  souls? 

I want  to  endorse  the  admonition  in  the 
article  that  "the  emphasis  of  Christianity, 
therefore,  must  change  from  proclamation  to 
communication.”  I thank  God  there  are  “new 
men  with  new  aspirations  and  new  vision” 
rising  for  this  task  of  communicating  the  Gos- 
pel. I share  with  Bro.  Gingrich  the  feeling 
that  when  we  catch  on  to  this,  the  church  in 
America  perhaps  will  be  able  to  spread  more 
quickly  in  our  communities.  The  Word  is  true. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  still  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believes.  May 
God  free  us  from  our  cultural  blindness  and 
teach  us  how  more  effectively  to  communicate 
Christ  to  all  mankind.— Elam  Stauffer,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

* • • 

To  vote  or  not  to  vote:  Which?  I am  sure 
that  after  reading  the  articles  in  "Our  Readers 
Say”  column  and  depending  on  the  opinions 
of  the  writers,  instead  of  the  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I would  not  know  which. 

I am  wondering  whether  the  "Our  Readers 
Say”  column  answers  a useful  purpose  in  our 
church  paper. 

I know  we  should  not  get  too  old  to  leam, 
but  there  comes  a time  in  life  when  we  like 
to  do  our  own  thinking  and  decide  what  is 
right  or  wrong  for  us,  but  what  about  our 
young  people? 

After  reading  this  column  from  its  begin- 
ning and  noticing  the  different  opinions  of  the 
writers,  many  of  them  leaders  in  the  church, 
it  seems  to  me  it  leads  to  more  confusion  than 
unity.— Alf  B.  Miller,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
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We  may  have  an  ungodly  motive  in  opposing  change. 

Both  the  prodigals  desire  for  change  and  the  elder  brothers 
static  goodness  can  be  wrong. 

Jerusalem  Church  Faces  Change 

By  Raymond  Byler 


As  one  observes  the  record  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  in  its  beginning,  it  is  hard  to 
see  anything  at  all  that  was  lacking.  It  was 
a gathered  church  out  of  every  nation  un- 
der heaven.  It  was  a growing  church.  It 
was  a sharing  church.  It  was  a rejoicing 
church.  It  was  a praying  church.  It  was  a 
united  church.  It  was  a victorious  church. 

But  when  one  begins  to  probe  further  in 
a search  for  the  reason  they  did  not  witness 
beyond  Jerusalem,  it  is  quite  easy  to  dis- 
cover that  their  church  was  temple-cen- 
tered. Their  church  life  had  a cultural 
center  in  the  Jerusalem  temple.  Their  wit- 
ness and  teaching  about  Jesus  Christ  was 
built  squarely  upon  Judaism.  Their  con- 
cept of  Christianity  was  simply  an  enrich- 
ment of  an  unchanging  and  glorious  tradi- 
tion which  began  with  Moses.  Any  re- 
thinking they  did  always  was  limited  by  the 
unchangeable  and  sacred  system  they  had 
inherited.  There  was  solid  security  in  the 
external  symbolism  which  the  temple  repre- 
sented. 

Yet  Jesus  had  predicted  an  end  to  Jeru- 
salem-centered worship.  He  foresaw  true 
worship  as  being  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
rather  than  in  a geographical  place.  The 
Old  Testament  prophet  Jeremiah  also  pre- 
dicted the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new 
covenant  as  he  spoke  for  the  Lord,  “I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write 
it  in  their  hearts.” 

The  change  was  inevitable.  It  was  in  the 
will  of  God.  Yet  it  could  not  come  until 
men  could  see  it  clearly.  And  the  Holy 
Spirit  used  Stephen  as  a morning  star  for 
the  new  day.  When  accused  of  saying  that 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place, 
and  shall  change  the  customs  which  Moses 
delivered  us,”  he  gave  his  answer.  He  con- 
cluded by  stating  “the  most  High  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands.”  He  ac- 
cused his  critics  of  being  "stiffnecked  and 
. . . always  . . . [resisting]  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

His  vision  of  Christianity  without  Juda- 
ism cost  him  his  life.  The  issue  brought 
persecution  to  the  Jerusalem  church.  Those 
who  confessed  this  new  concept  were  driven 
away.  And  they  went  everywhere  preach- 
ing. The  missionary  movement  had  begun. 


Raymond  Byler  is  editor  of  the  Missionary  Bulle- 
tin, published  by  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  and  bishop  of 
the  Bethel  Church,  Blountstown,  Fla. 


It  was  carried  on  by  men  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  taught  the  freedom  of  the  church 
universal. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  not  all  of  the  Jeru- 
salem church  accepted  this  change.  The 
New  Testament  closed  with  a strong  church 
led  by  James.  He  had  thousands  of  mem- 
bers all  zealous  for  the  law.  But  this  differ- 
ence in  understanding  was  not  sufficient  to 
create  a division  in  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
law-centered  and  the  grace-centered  Chris- 
tians were  all  brethren  in  the  Lord. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  extension  of 
the  church  waited  for  the  crisis  which 
Stephen  led  in  creating.  The  resulting 
change  was  progressive  and  wholesome.  But 
we  need  to  be  well  aware  that  just  aban- 
doning an  obsolete  tradition  will  not  neces- 
sarily benefit  us.  Congregational  life  with  a 
concern  for  a tradition  is  far  better  than 
congregational  life  with  no  concern  at  all. 
We  dare  not  change  from  any  possible  of- 
fense of  legalism  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
take  up  the  rigorous  demands  of  the  cross. 

The  prodigal  son,  itching  for  release  and 
change,  was  a sinner.  But  so  was  his  elder 
brother  who  maintained  his  static  goodness. 
The  hero  in  the  parable  was  the  father  who 
was  ready  to  institute  a great  change  in  the 
household  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
home  for  the  sinner  from  the  far  country. 

After  Stephen,  the  church  had  two  cen- 
ters of  activity.  There  were  those  who  re- 
fused to  change.  Like  the  elder  brother 
they  rallied  around  the  place  where  God 
had  promised  to  dwell.  They  read  the  Old 


Supplication 

By  Halcyon  M.  Thomas 

I know  not  why  there  comes  to  me 

Insistent  on  my  memory 

The  thought  of  one  so  far  away. 

Unless,  dear  Lord,  I need  to  pray. 

Has  courage  failed  him,  faith  grown  dim? 
Wandered  far,  lost  sight  of  Him, 

Sorely  tempted,  missed  the  way. 

Hear  me.  Lord,  for  him  I pray. 

Grant  forgiveness,  a calm,  pure  mind. 

Give  peace  unending,  deep,  sublime, 

Joy  of  forgiveness  in  him  renew, 

Like  Thee,  dear  Lord,  I love  him,  too. 


Testament  one  way.  Then  there  were  those 
who  saw  a more  spiritual  experience  cen- 
tered worship.  Like  the  father  of  the  prodi- 
gal son  they  had  a different  set  of  values. 

But  I fear  our  beloved  denomination  to- 
day has  yet  another  group.  They  are  like 
the  prodigal  son  who  changed  without  a 
godly  purpose.  His  life  and  thought  re- 
volved around  the  things  of  the  world.  A 
spiritual  person  turns  away  from  this  in 
disgust.  Any  change  which  dissipates  the 
resources  of  the  Father’s  house  in  self-cen- 
tered living  is  deadly  drift.  And  it  will  end, 
just  like  that  of  the  prodigal,  in  spiritual 
starvation. 

But  the  parable  also  is  a pointed  con- 
demnation of  those  who  refuse  a redemp- 
tive center  for  church  life.  The  elder  broth- 
er saw  no  need  of  responding  joyfully  to 
his  sinful  brother’s  return.  He  chose  to 
plod  along  with  “business  as  usual.”  But 
Jesus  very  clearly  defends  “eating  with  sin- 
ners” as  an  echo  of  the  heart  of  heaven 
itself.  The  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and 
the  lost  coin  also  illustrate  the  heartbeat  of 
Christianity. 

Jesus  became  the  Author  of  our  faith 
through  redemptive  change.  He  was  “in 
the  form  of  God.”  He  "emptied  himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a servant,  being  born 
in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  being  found 
in  human  form  he  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  death 
on  a cross.” 

What  a pattern  for  the  church,  His  body 
today!  We  must  adjust  to  meet  our  con- 
temporary world  head  on.  We  must  try  the 
spirits  of  change  which  clamor  for  our 
allegiance.  If  they  reflect  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  and  His  Gospel,  then  let  us  follow 
them.  This  spirit  of  adjustment  will  give 
us  Christlike  flexibility  in  communicating 
God’s  inflexible  redemption.  It  will  make 
us  all  things  to  all  men  that  we  might  save 
some.  It  will  cause  us  to  follow  Stephen 
and  Paul  as  they  followed  Christ. 

* 

Evangelism  is  at  a low  ebb  in  every  de- 
nomination in  Scotland  today,  J.  N.  Mac- 
Donald of  Pollack  in  Glasgow  told  the  an- 
nual assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Scotland,  meeting  in  Edinburgh. 

One  reason  the  church  has  “lost  its  nerve 
for  evangelism,"  he  speculated,  is  that 
Christians  are  too  conscious  of  their 
failures  to  reach  persons  outside  the 
church.  He  warned  that  “the  church  must 
not  become  a ghetto  where  we  gather  with 
the  like-minded  . . . imprisoned  and  alien- 
ated from  the  life  of  the  world  around  us.” 

Rather,  he  said,  “The  church  must  be- 
come a training  camp  (which)  prepares 
soldiers  not  to  march  forever  around  the 
barrack  square  but  for  the  front  line  where 
the  combat  is.  Our  church  must  equip 
every  one  of  us  to  do  God’s  task  not  only 
inside  the  church  but  to  do  it  in  the 
world.” 
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Prayer  Requests 

(Requests  for  this  column  must  be  signed) 

Pray  for  a wife  and  husband  whose  home 
life  is  disintegrating. 

Pray  for  one  who  needs  to  undergo  eye 
surgery  and  requests  our  prayers. 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

O Lord  our  God,  we  are  thankful  that  we 
can  call  unto  Thee  and  know  that  you  are 
our  heavenly  Father. 

Our  hearts  are  overwhelmed  as  we  medi- 
tate upon  your  majesty,  your  might,  your 
glory. 

We  thank  Thee,  O God,  for  all  that  you 
are,  and  that  you  are  even  much  more  than 
our  small  understanding  can  grasp  hold  of. 

O God,  we  pray  for  more  understanding 
that  we  may  become  as  little  children,  al- 
lowing you  to  melt  and  mold  our  lives  and 
become  as  clay  in  your  almighty  hands. 

Again  we  pray,  O God,  touch  us  with 
your  finger  of  love  and  help  us  to  behold 
yourself  with  an  open  heart  and  an  open 
face,  that  we  in  turn,  because  of  your  great 
power,  may  be  able  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
others,  that  they  too  may  be  able  to  behold 
your  majesty,  your  glory,  your  power. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
and  Lord  we  pray.  Amen. 

—Melvin  K.  Barge. 


Nurture 

Lookout 


How  to  Use 
the  New  Tool 
Program  Guide 

Many  of  you  as  congregations  have  just 
acquired  a new  tool  to  use  in  your  task  of 
Christian  education.  We  who  have  worked 
to  provide  this  tool  believe  it  is  a good 
tool.  Your  response  indicates  that  the  tool 
is  good.  Program  Guide  can  be  useful  in 
the  congregations  of  our  church. 

But  it  is  a tool,  and  not  magic.  And  tools 
are  useful,  not  by  themselves,  but  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  know  how  to  make 
the  tools  work  for  them.  So  here  are  sev- 
eral paragraphs  to  help  you  use  Program 
Guide  in  your  church. 

First,  you  must  know  for  what  Program 
Guide  can  be  used.  The  introduction  will 
point  out  that  it  is  useful  not  only  for  Sun- 
day evening  programs.  It  will  point  out 
that  committees  will  find  it  useful  for  many 


methods  in  programming,  and  it  will  fit  in- 
to long-range  planning  which  will  help 
your  services. 

Pages  10-14  give  some  of  the  ideas  which 
inform  about  the  book.  These  are  useful 
for  you  to  use  to  stimulate  your  own  think- 
ing. The  "Planning  Your  Program”  section 
at  the  beginning  of  each  program  suggested 
is  helpful  for  the  many  ideas  given  as  to 
how  various  programs  could  be  developed 
effectively  using  different  techniques.  Half 
of  the  programs  have  adaptations  for  chil- 
dren which  will  be  useful  to  you  to  help 
involve  and  interest  the  young  in  your 
services. 

Second,  you  must  be  willing  to  face  the 
issues  your  congregation  is  facing  and  to 
choose  those  programs  most  needed  by  your 
congregation.  Look  over  the  six  areas. 
Choose  among  them,  and  choose  various 
programs  from  the  areas.  Make  up  the 
total  pattern  of  programs  that  will  help 
your  congregation  to  learn  God’s  will  for 
its  life  today.  Program  Guide  will  be  a 
helpful  tool  if  you  take  seriously  your  own 
responsibility  to  hear  God  call  to  you  out 
of  your  life.  Many  of  these  calls  will  be 
echoed  by  others,  and  you  will  find  helpful 
program  ideas  in  Program  Guide. 

Third,  use  the  tool  to  create  your  own 
unique  product.  It  is  not  to  be  your  mas- 
ter, but  your  servant.  Use  it,  adapt  it,  re- 
make it.  Anything  you  need  to  do  to  have 
it  be  useful  for  you  is  permissible.  But 
don’t  let  it  be  your  master. 

May  God  bless  us  all,  that  He  may  find 
us  willing  to  be  His  tools  for  His  purposes. 
Arnold  C.  Roth, 

MCCE  Secretary  of 
Sunday  Evening  Services. 


Where  Are  We  Leading? 

By  Lyle  D.  Flynn 

Does  it  make  any  difference  what  we  do? 
An  Illinois  coal  miner  loved  his  drink. 
Each  Saturday  morning  when  he  came  out 
of  the  mine  and  received  his  pay  envelope, 
he  would  go  by  his  house,  leave  his  lunch 
bucket,  and  strike  off  across  the  field  to  the 
village  saloon. 

One  particular  morning  he  saw  that 
snow  had  fallen,  and  in  spite  of  his  wife’s 
pleadings,  he  followed  his  usual  procedure 
and  started  toward  the  village.  When  near- 
ly across  the  field,  he  chanced  to  look  back 
and  saw  his  four-year-old  son  following 
him.  The  lad  was  taking  long  steps,  plac- 
ing his  feet  in  the  tracks  left  by  his  father. 
The  miner  stopped  and  was  about  to  com- 
mand his  son  to  go  back  to  the  house,  when 
the  boy  cried  out:  “Keep  right  on  going, 
Daddy.  I’m  coming— right  in  your  tracks.” 

The  man  bowed  his  head.  "My  boy- 
coming  right  in  my  tracks!  Where  am  I 
leading  him?”  He  turned,  went  back  to 
the  house,  and  became  a real  daddy  to  this 
boy,  a considerate  companion  to  his  wife, 
and  a good  provider  for  his  family. 

Regardless  of  who  we  are,  others  are  fol- 
lowing us.  Where  are  we  leading  them? 

* 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  refused  to  re- 
veal his  choice  in  the  presidential  election 
despite  a barrage  of  election-eve  telegrams 
urging  him  to  endorse  a candidate.  Esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  messages  to  Mr. 
Graham  ran  as  high  as  60,000. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Maple  Grove 


Maple  Grove  Church,  near  Atglen,  Pa.,  is  a member  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference. 
It  was  built  in  1909,  and  enlarged  in  1935.  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus  is  the  present  bishop,  and  Abner 
G.  Stoltzfus  is  pastor.  The  membership  is  275.  There  has  been  a changing  membership  as  a 
result  of  moving  out  and  starting  eight  other  churches  since  1946.  Four  of  these  churches  have 
become  self-supporting. 
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The  Mennonite  Artist 
and  His  Relation  to  the  Church 

By  Jan  Gleysteen 


For  the  past  few  years  I’ve  been  interest- 
ed in  the  contribution  a Christian  artist 
can  make  to  his  church.  The  responsibility 
and  the  task  of  the  Mennonite  artist  within 
the  brotherhood  should  be  as  much  a part 
of  today's  ideological  discussion  as  steward- 
ship, fellowship  evangelism,  or  Vincent 
Harding’s  witness  in  the  South.  The  artist, 
conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  church,  may 
well  contribute  to  the  depth  of  understand- 
ing of  each  one  of  these.  The  church  has 
a double  resource  here:  the  artist  himself 
as  an  assessor  and  evaluator  of  human  ex- 
perience, and  his  expressions  as  a mirror  of 
conviction. 

No  longer  should  the  artist’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  mission  of  the  church  be 
looked  upon  as  an  insignificant  slice  of  an 
otherwise  important  pie,  but  rather  as  a 
necessary  supporting  function,  without 
which  there  will  be  a serious  vacuum  in 
the  total  preparedness  of  the  church  for  its 
task.  Is  our  church  going  to  involve  its 
artists  to  its  fullest  advantage? 

So  far  our  church,  having  come  out  of  a 
very  utilitarian,  agrarian  past,  has  been 
literally  drifting  into  the  use  and  misuse  of 
art,  architecture,  and  interior  decoration, 
and  at  times  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
mediocrity  that  it  no  longer  disturbs  us. 
Mennonite  artists,  trying  to  relate  their 
talents  and  insights  to  the  needs  of  the 
church,  have  often  found  the  church  un- 
appreciative of  their  contributions  and  are 
appalled  by  the  bourgeois  taste  of  their 
brethren. 

They  notice  how  Biblical  symbolism  is 
used,  after  being  reduced  to  the  level  of 
mediocre  morality,  robbed  of  its  rich  im- 
aginary character.  An  example  of  this  is 


Jan  Gleysteen,  writer  of  this  article,  is  artist 
at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


the  Sunday-school  illustrations  which  are 
irrelevant  to  both  life  and  religion.  Good 
art,  which  is  available,  does  not  find  its  way 
into  the  church. 

One  reason  is  that  seminarians  and  edi- 
tors do  not  have  art  appreciation  and  re- 
ligious art  history  in  their  curricula,  yet  it 
is  they  who  later  decide  and  direct  the 
artistic  needs  of  the  church.  Here  artists 
could  be  of  great  help,  because  an  artist  is 
in  a paradoxical  position  of  having  to  re- 
main relatively  uncommitted  to  small 
group  conformity  in  order  to  relate  him- 
self to  the  larger  life  experience. 

The"  laws  of  beauty  and  truth  are  in- 
herent in  creation.  The  church  could  use 


Artists  get  together  for  occasional  work  nights. 

the  artist  as  a sensitive  recorder,  essential 
to  the  conception  of  its  message.  This,  we 
artists  have  found,  is  intellectually  accepted 
and  emotionally  rejected  by  those  who  see 
art  only  from  a functional  viewpoint.  To 
evaluate  art  from  a functional  viewpoint 
alone  is  like  estimating  the  worth  of  a 
human  being  based  on  the  chemical  value 
of  his  body  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  more  intangible  aspects,  such  as 
furthering  awareness  of  God’s  creation  (an 
important  aspect  of  the  arts!) , providing 
new  insights,  and  being  a channel  for  so- 
cial criticism,  also  justify  art’s  existence. 
Theology  will  always  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  artists'  ancient  and  inde- 
finable insights.  Art  and  religion  are  the 
twin  forms  of  the  eternal  quest  to  unveil 
and  interpret  the  meaning  of  human  ex- 
istence within  God’s  plan.  The  crises  of 
our  time  are  no  less  reflected  in  the  works 
of  our  artists  than  in  the  words  of  our 
ministers. 

I believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  artists 


Joe  Alderfer,  Art  Director  at  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House 


to  formulate  their  thoughts  and  for  the 
church  to  listen.  For  the  artist  this  will  be 
as  difficult  as  it  will  be  for  the  church  to 
understand.  The  artist,  not  so  much  a man 
of  reason,  but  primarily  of  intuition,  must 
find  within  himself  the  eloquence  to  ex- 
plain, to  convince.  This  task  does  not  come 
easily  to  a creative  temperament,  which 
fears  compromise  and  is  impatient  with  the 
limitations  of  its  audience,  and  finally  with 
the  impossibility  of  really  defining  art. 

The  problem  of  communication  is  com- 
pounded by  the  artist’s  inability  to  put  in- 
to words  that  which  he  feels,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the 
group  in  which  he  operates.  And  in  our 
brotherhood,  which  developed  along  the 
lines  of  practicality  and  reason,  the  gap 
seems  at  times  unbridgeable. 

It  is  no  surprise  then  that  a large  group 
of  artists  in  times  past  and  present  have 
left  our  church  and  are  still  leaving.  In  our 
space  and  technological  era  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  waste  this  talent.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  a Christian  artist 
will  be  able  to  prophesy  to  his  fellowman. 
For  the  church  to  neglect  this  avenue  of 
communication  is  to  risk  partial  communi- 
cation. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  communi- 
cation in  the  past,  I believe  that  exciting 
possibilities  lie  ahead  of  us.  From  the  in- 
terest shown  in  art  recently,  especially  at 
the  colleges,  and  the  tendency  of  our  artists 
to  be  more  evangelical  and  prophetic  in 
their  choice  of  subject  matter,  I know  that 
even  now  we  are  trying  to  meet  and  respect 
each  other.  I think,  at  least  by  the  rising 
generation,  the  artist  will  be  more  appre- 
ciated than  rejected. 

The  most  significant  sign  of  this  change 
is  the  change  from  the  former  Music  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Conference  to  a 
Committee  of  Worship,  opening  up  the  way 
for  the  inclusion  of  other  art  forms.  One 
of  the  first  practical  applications  of  this 
move  was  the  art  workshop  held  in  .con- 

continued  on  page  1050) 
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csj  OUR  SCHOOLS 

A Tribute  to  Walter  Yoder 

By  Mary  K.  Oyer 


Professor  Walter  E.  Yoder  exerted  a pro- 
found influence  on  the  Goshen  College 
campus  community  over  the  past  34  years. 

He  played  the  crucial  part  in  shaping  the 
Music  Department.  For  years  he  was  its 
only  full-time  faculty  member.  Under  his 
leadership  a music  major  was  first  offered 
in  the  late  1930’s.  He  used  the  meager  ma- 
terial resources  at  his  disposal  during  the 
depression  times  to  open  up  rich  new 
worlds  to  his  students. 

He  stimulated  his  music  theory  students 
to  compose  by  continuing  to  compose  him- 
self and  by  performing  their  works  with 
his  choruses.  He  developed  a vital  choral 
tradition  on  the  campus  through  his  con- 
ducting of  the  A Cappella  Chorus  and 
men’s  and  women’s  groups.  Although  he 
was  not  an  instrumentalist  himself,  he 
maintained  a constant  hope  of  establishing 
an  orchestra  at  Goshen  College— a hope 
which  he  saw  fulfilled  shortly  before  his 
retirement. 

His  vision  was  broad  enough  not  only 
to  accept  and  absorb  the  changes  that  took 
place  over  his  thirty  years  of  teaching  but 
also  to  guide  the  direction  of  many  of 
those  changes. 

The  whole  student  body  learned  to  know 
him  well  through  his  leading  of  chapel 
singing.  He  had  a remarkable  intuition 
about  congregational  singing.  How  fast  or 
slowly  should  a particular  group  sing  on  a 
particular  day  in  order  to  find  the  hymn 
most  helpful?  Which  hymn  would  be  most 
appropriate  for  a given  occasion?  His 
judgments  in  such  matters  were  almost  un- 
canny. 

His  sensitivity  to  both  poetry  and  music 
guided  him  in  shaping  a kind  of  "canon” 
of  hymns  which  has  become  basic  to  wor- 
ship at  Goshen  College.  Many  current  stu- 
dents, who  unfortunately  did  not  know 
Professor  Yoder,  neverdieless,  have  felt  the 
influence  of  his  taste  through  their  parents 
or  song  leaders  who  had  deepened  their 
appreciation  under  Walter  Yoder’s  leading. 

But  the  Walter  Yoder  who  made  the 
deepest  impact  on  his  students  and  col- 
leagues was  the  whole  person.  This  was  the 
person  who,  whether  teaching,  leading  sing- 
ing, or  greeting  one  briefly  on  the  campus, 
gave  himself  with  warm  and  genuine  in- 
terest to  the  other  person  or  group. 

This  was  the  person  who  accepted  his 
neighbor  so  graciously  that  he  disarmed 
him  and  gave  him  freedom  to  be  himself. 
This  was  the  person  whose  faith  shone  out 


quite  clearly  and  who,  therefore,  moved 
with  a reverent  confidence. 

The  college  community  has  lost  a rare 
spirit— a man  pure  in  heart;  but  the  very 
qualities  which  were  valued  most  will  con- 
tinue to  live  and  bear  fruit  in  the  lives  of 
his  friends. 

Goshen  College 

Five  Schools  in  Missions  Weekend 

Students  from  five  colleges  attended  Go- 
shen’s 1964  Missions  Conference,  Nov.  6-8. 
Guest  speaker  was  Eric  S.  Fife,  missionary 
director  of  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship. 

It  was  the  first  time  Goshen  College  in- 
vited other  Christian  colleges  to  its  campus 
for  a religious  activity.  Besides  Goshen 
students,  teachers  and  student  representa- 
tives from  Bluffton,  Bethel  (Mishawaka, 
Ind.).  Grace  (Winona  Lake,  Ind.),  and  Fort 
Wayne  Bible  colleges  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ings and  discussions  with  Fife. 

In  his  five  messages,  Fife,  who  will 
direct  the  Seventh  Annual  Inter-Varsity 
Convention  at  Urbana,  111.,  Dec.  27-31, 
said  that  the  day  of  certain  types  of  mis- 
sionaries in  certain  countries  is  past. 

“The  day  of  many  professional  mission- 
aries is  past.  The  day  of  decent  hearings 
for  many  of  those  with  white  skin  is  past; 
today  there  is  terrific  racial  antagonism  in 
many  places  to  white  skin.  The  day  of  the 
missionary  with  the  boss  mentality  is  past. 

“But  missionaries  are  still  needed.  De- 
spite modem  gimmicks— radio,  television. 


literature,  correspondence  courses,  air- 
planes—there  are  twice  as  many  persons  in 
Asia  today  as  there  were  25  years  ago  that 
have  never  heard  the  Gospel. 

“The  sheer  enormity  of  the  task  means 
harnessing  all  the  church’s  resources. 

“Mission  agencies,”  he  said,  "have  a para- 
mount task— to  find  the  young  recruits  they 
so  desperately  need.  And  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a rising  tide  of  young  persons 
around  the  world  who  realize  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  at  work  and  that  He  has  a place 
for  each  one.” 

Fife  quoted  from  a survey  of  all  mission 
agencies  that  4,447  missionaries  are  needed 
today.  Nurses,  doctors,  teachers,  account- 
ants, business  administrators,  linguists, 
broadcasters,  and  other  technicians  are 
needed. 

“But  needed  far  more,”  he  said,  “are  men 
and  women  who  will  work  with  persons— 
not  things— and  who  will  evangelize  and 
build  churches.” 

Fife  asked  his  audience,  "Are  you  carry- 
ing your  religion,  or  is  it  carrying  you? 
Are  you  being  a missionary,  or  are  you  a 
mission  field?  Have  you  had  a vital  Chris- 
tian experience  with  Jesus  Christ  and  have 
you  shared  it,  or  are  you  retaining  it?” 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 

Alan  Geyer,  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  Mary  Baldwin  College  and 
part-time  author,  delivered  the  annual  cur- 
rent events  lecture  on  Nov.  6.  Respect  for 
the  judges  and  their  work  as  interpreters 
of  the  Constitution  was  Geyer’s  main 
thrust  of  the  evening. 

A Fast  for  Freedom  to  help  starving  Mis- 
sissippi sharecroppers  was  voted  by  the 
Faculty-Student  Council.  On  Nov.  19,  the 
National  Student  Association  conducted 
this  fast  in  many  U.S.  colleges.  Although 
the  FSC  wants  to  raise  money  by  allowing 
E.M.C.  students  to  volunteer  to  miss  one  or 
more  meals  that  day  or  some  time  in  the 
spring,  it  also  proposed  that  money  for  the 
Negro  sharecroppers  should  go  through 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  if  possible, 
rather  than  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. 

An  Audubon  film  series,  the  18th  annual 
Christian  School  Institute,  and  the  capture 
of  all  three  prizes  in  the  John  Horsch  Men- 
nonite Historical  Essay  Contest  made  other 
headlines  over  the  fortnight. 

Nearly  100  teachers  from  60  elementary 
schools  in  ten  states  were  on  campus  on 
Nov.  13  and  14.  Christian  School  Institute 
this  year  emphasized  the  working  out  of 
Christian  philosophy  in  elementary  schools. 
Keynote  speaker  John  F.  Blanchard,  Jr., 
from  Wheaton,  111.,  delivered  his  first  ad- 
dress, “Your  Philosophy  Is  Showing,”  after 
registration  on  Nov.  13.  Blanchard  is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Christian  Schools  and  editor  of  the  Chris- 

(Continued  on  page  1050) 
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Give  unto  Him  Gifts 

By  Nathan  Nussbaum 


A grand  invasion  is  taking  place  in  every 
hamlet,  town,  and  city.  New  merchandise, 
special  products,  and  unique  signs  pre- 
destinated for  this  time  are  making  a solid 
front  line.  They  are  seeking  to  conquer 
every  citizen  and  home  for  an  event.  The 
repetitious  cry  is  coming  from  every  city 
street,  daily  paper,  radio  amplifier,  and  iso- 
lated mailbox— "Gifts!  Gifts!” 

The  casual  observer  concludes  that  the 
king  of  a grand  empire  must  be  coming 
through  and  that  great  preparations  are 
being  made  for  his  arrival.  Untold  energy 
and  time  is  being  given  to  plans  and  strat- 
egy. Decorations  of  all  descriptions  are  be- 
ing erected.  The  weary  look  and  the  anx- 
ious eye  seem  to  suggest  that  much  is  being 
demanded  of  men,  but  the  great  arrival  is 
worth  every  energy.  The  great  shuffling  of 
feet,  the  tension  on  voices,  and  the  arms 
loaded  with  gifts  seem  to  suggest  that  his 
arrival  might  be  any  moment. 

Upon  investigation  one  is  disappointed 
when  he  is  informed  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  All  the  excitement,  and  plans,  and 
gifts  are  for  each  other— the  aunts,  the 
uncles,  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  and  par- 
ents. Questioning  a few  of  the  excited,  one 
soon  discovers  that  it  is  not  some  emergen- 
cy of  need  at  all.  Those  who  will  receive 
are  blessed  and  loaded  with  the  needs  of 
life  and  even  its  luxuries. 

I asked  a few  whether  there  was  no 
royalty  connected  with  this  at  all,  or  what 
all  this  ado  is  called.  They  said,  "It  is 
Christmastime,  don’t  you  know?"  "Well, 
who  is  Christmas?”  I inquired.  “Is  he  a 
great  industrialist?”  “Oh,  no!”  was  the 
emphatic  reply.  “Then  tell  me.  Why  is  it 
Christmastime?”  I insisted.  After  a pause 
one  mother  broke  the  silence.  “Christmas 
comes  from  Christ.  As  a second  thought  I 
believe  some  think  He  is  some  kind  of 
king.” 

As  Americans  we  have  all  kinds  of  things 
and  yet  at  Christmastime  we  lavish  each 
other  with  gifts  on  top  of  our  abundance. 
Gifts  have  been  emphasized  at  Christmas  to 
a degree  beyond  sane  stewardship.  Rather 
than  promoting  all  the  tinsel,  why  not 
emphasize  the  Christ  if  we  as  Christians 
need  to  observe  a Christmas  day?  If  we 
want  to  give  gifts,  why  not  give  them  to 
the  King  of  Christmas? 

We  as  a congregation  will  be  observing 
the  sixth  “Give  unto  Him  Gifts”  service  on 
Christmas  Sunday  morning  to  worship  the 
King  of  Christmas.  These  services  began 
when  this  announcement  appeared  in  the 
Dec.  16,  1956,  church  bulletin:  “At  this 
season  of  the  year  we  are  again  reminded 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Wise  Men  to  the  King. 
As  Christians,  such  should  also  be  our  giv- 


ing. In  view  of  this,  the  ushers  will  be 
passing  out  Christmas  offering  envelopes 
for  a special  gift  to  be  given  to  Him.  Are 
we  willing  to  give  an  equal  amount  to  the 
One  who  became  our  Saviour  as  we  spent 
in  our  Christmas  shopping?” 

These  envelopes  (which  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  or  your  bookstore)  are  given  the 
Sunday  before  the  gifts  are  presented. 
Every  adult,  child,  and  nonmember  is  fur- 
nished with  one  so  that  it  becomes  a per- 
sonal presentation  of  a gift  to  Christ.  On 
Christmas  Sunday  morning  in  a worship 
centered  on  the  Advent,  we  close  the  wor- 
ship by  presenting  our  gifts  to  the  Christ. 
The  gifts  are  then  dedicated  to  a particular 
task,  that  of  helping  others  know  the  real 
gift  of  Christmas— the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Maybe  it  is  time  that  we  change  our  con- 
cept of  Christmas  giving.  Matt.  2:11 
records  that  the  Wise  Men  ".  . . fell  down, 
and  worshipped  him:  and  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  unto 
him  gifts;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.” 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

A Volunteer  Staff 

By  Paul  Showalter 

Usually  the  small,  interested  group  of 
people  at  Edson  Mennonite  Church,  Edson, 
Alta.,  gather  near  the  end  of  the  Sunday- 
school  year  for  the  annual  election.  Since  a 
small  church  has  nearly  the  same  needs  as 
a larger  one,  a given  person’s  name  would 
need  to  appear  quite  often  on  a prepared 
ballot.  So  each  office  is  taken  one  at  a time 
and  filled  by  voting  on  nominees  from  the 
floor. 

This  year  was  different.  For  the  month 
leading  up  to  reorganization  the  sermons 
pointed  up  the  Christian  opportunity  and 
responsibility  in  participating  in  the  life  of 
the  church.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
need  for,  and  the  blessedness  of,  allowing 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  dominate  each  individ- 
ual. 

Being  an  outreach  situation  the  Edson 
workers  met  a few  Sunday  evenings  to  dis- 
cuss our  needs  and  aims  and  tried  to  plan 
a suitable  program  for  the  coming  year. 
We  listened  to  each  other  and  planned  to- 
gether. From  this  meeting  came  the  sug- 
gestion to  allow  each  worker  to  volunteer 
for  that  part  of  the  planned  program  which 
he  felt  the  Lord  was  calling  him  to.  The 
reorganization  day  was  set. 

Meanwhile,  the  pastor  paid  a visit  to 
each  worker  for  informal  conversation  re- 
garding his  relationship  to  the  total  pro- 


gram and  handed  him  a sheet  listing  all 
the  responsible  positions  that  needed  to  be 
filled  for  him  to  ponder. 

The  final  evening  the  challenge  was  giv- 
en to  freely  give  as  we  have  freely  received. 
A pointed  description  of  each  responsi- 
bility was  given.  After  prayer,  ample  time 
was  given  for  all  present  to  volunteer  by 
marking  the  sheet  which  had  been  passed 
around  earlier  and  signing  their  name  at 
the  bottom. 

On  fresh  sheets  the  volunteers  were  tabu- 
lated by  all.  Three  positions  had  two 
volunteers  each.  Two  were  resolved  by 
withdrawals  and  the  other  by  a show  of 
hands  by  the  congregation.  Several  posi- 
tions were  vacant  and  were  soon  filled  by 
volunteers.  God  had  helped  us  in  our  need 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a good  year 
with  a volunteer  staff. 

Water  from  Many  Wells 

Collected  by  Nora  Oswald 

Do  your  Christmas  thinking  early,  not 
where  you  will  be,  what  you  will  buy,  or 
what  you  will  decorate,  but  how  much 
spiritual  thinking  will  you  do? 

Perhaps  it  is  already  too  late  to  do  our 
Christmas  thinking.  We  are  so  absorbed 
by  the  secular  Christmas  season  that  it  is 
hard  to  have  our  children  get  real  Christ- 
mas thinking. 

Getting  the  world  ready  for  Christmas 
took  a long,  long  time. 

The  carnal  mind  of  man  finds  it  easy  to 
go  on  a spree— easier  to  revel  than  to  weep, 
or  to  face  the  fact  that  Jesus  came  to  save 
sinners. 

With  a background  of  redemption  and 
receiving,  we  should  have  joy. 

Jesus  came  to  bear  our  sins,  to  die,  to 
lie  in  our  grave,  to  save  us.  Do  you  think 
Jesus  came  and  did  all  this  just  so  we  could 
have  a bit  of  gaiety?  We  need  to  renew 
our  lives  through  confession. 

We  are  not  willing  to  let  God  change 
our  lives,  but  think  "Thy  will  be  changed.” 
We  have  sinned  more  than  we  have  been 
wronged.  All  the  wrong  is  on  man’s  side; 
the  suffering  of  wrong  is  on  God’s  side.  In 
being  forgiven  we  can  begin  all  over  again. 

Our  Christmas  joy  must  be  God’s  joy. 

Seventeen  days  to  do  your  Christmas 
thinking,  but  if  God  sees  fit  to  send  His 
Son  again,  it  may  be  less  than  seventeen. 

—Robert  Detweiler. 

« 

We  cannot  come  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
until  we  come  to  the  miracle  of  Christ  Him- 
self. . . . Nobody  but  disciples  ever  saw  the 
risen  Christ.  Nobody  but  believers  will  ever 
be  prepared  to  believe  that  He  could  ever 
do  the  impossible. 

David  A.  Redding  in  The  Miracles  of  Christ  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.) 
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Everyone  Should  Have  Enough  to  Eat 

By  Helen  R.  Tieszen 


The  other  night  I had  something  of  a 
shock  which  has  stuck  well.  That  is,  I 
leafned  something  which  I had  always 
known  with  my  head,  but  now  it  is  written 
deeply  on  my  heart  and  I pray  that  I will 
never  forget  it. 

Korean  friends  had  come  for  supper. 
They  noticed  I wasn’t  eating  much;  so  I 
explained  that  I’d  taken  a pill  to  reduce 
my  appetite.  They  were  amazed  that  such 
medicine  exists.  We  mentioned  again  in  a 
rather  trite  way  how  American  customs  and 
Korean  customs  often  seem  so  opposite. 
The  American  problem  seems  to  be  eating 
too  much  and  the  Korean  problem  is  to  get 
a little  flesh  between  bone  and  skin. 

It  wasn’t  until  later  in  the  evening  that 
the  full  import  of  this  situation  came  home 
to  me.  We  were  sitting  out  on  the  porch 
and  discussing  matters  relative  to  cultural 
assimilation;  the  rapid  Westernization  in 
Korea  as  well  as  what  assimilation  to  Ko- 
rean ways  might  be  important  for  Ameri- 
cans working  in  Korea.  I was  in  favor  of 
pro-Korean  ways  and  my  Korean  friends 
were  in  favor  of  pro-Western  ways.  Sud- 
denly one  of  my  friends  leaned  over  and 
said  very  intensely,  "But  everyone  should 
have  enough  to  eat!” 

I looked  anew  at  my  three  friends.  Each 
of  them  had  experienced  severe  hunger  in 
childhood.  Each  was  struggling  now  only 
for  a little  something  for  themselves  to  eat, 
and  besides,  they  had  other  family  mem- 
bers to  feed.  And  / had  to  take  a pill  so 
as  not  to  eat  too  much! 

Not  only  my  own  friends,  but  most  every 
citizen  of  this  city  of  760,000  is  daily  faced 
with  the  problem  of  where  the  daily  bread 
will  come  from.  They  are  all  my  immedi- 
ate neighbors.  I live  beside  them,  walk  be- 
side them  on  the  street,  and  ride  the  same 
buses.  When  the  problem  gets  too  severe 
there  are  suicides,  murders,  abandoned 
babies,  and  desertions.  What  father  wants 
to  come  home  empty-handed  to  a house- 
hold of  hungry  children? 

Before  it  had  seemed  true  enough  when 
we  said,  “Isn’t  it  terrible  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  such  a food  surplus  and 
so  many  people  in  the  world  are  hungry 
and  starving?”  We  utter  the  words  and 
then  eat,  eat,  eat. 

When  we  go  on  a diet,  even  take  pills  to 
curb  appetites,  it  is  not  because  we  want 
to  save  food  so  that  the  hungry  may  eat. 
Sometimes  we  diet  for  health  reasons,  but 
don’t  we  usually  diet  because  we  want  to 
have  a certain  kind  of  personal  appearance 
that  will  appeal  to  other  Americans?  When 
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in  college,  we  sometimes  had  a starvation 
diet  supper  in  order  to  contribute  the  sav- 
ings for  relief.  Later  the  college  restaurant 
bulged  with  hungry  students  buying  ham- 
burgers, myself  among  them.  We  saved 
money  only  to  spend  it,  or  to  spend  other 
money  on  food  for  our  overweight  selves. 
Is  this  really  sharing;  is  it  really  giving  of 
our  substance  so  that  we  who  are  in  abun- 
dance may  give  meaningfully  of  it  to  those 
who  know  hunger  in  their  bones? 

We  Americans  are  quite  generous.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  give  some  of  what  is 
left  after  we  have  overeaten,  overheated 
our  homes,  purchased  the  largest  TV  set 
and  the  most  high-powered  car.  I belong  in 
this  category,  too.  I was  taking  pills  so  that 
I wouldn’t  eat  too  much— not  because  I 
wanted  to  save  nourishing  food  for  the 
poor  but  because  I wanted  to  be  slender 
in  order  to  look  all  right  to  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  I sincerely  hope  never  again  to  eat 
so  much  of  the  world's  supply  of  food  that 
I must  take  a pill  to  curb  my  appetite. 

It  is  true,  everyone  should  have  enough 
to  eat  of  wholesome  nourishing  food.  Could 
those  of  us  who  eat  much  learn  to  be  satis- 
fied with  just  the  nutritious  foods  the 
body  really  needs  and  forego  the  heavy 
desserts  and  too-rich  foods  which  abound 
on  our  tables?  Then  indeed  we  might  see 
the  day  when  everyone  would  have  enough 
to  eat.  These  are  our  friends  and  neighbors 
whether  they  sit  in  the  same  room  with  us 
or  whether  they  live  far  away  across  many 
oceans. 


Consider  the  Lilies 

By  Marion  Cowan 

In  all  of  the  great  work  of  creation,  God 
paused  to  fashion  the  cuplike  form  of  the 
lily.  Then  He  must  have  lovingly  painted 
each  petal.  Every  brilliantly  colored  lily  is 
like  a trumpet,  proclaiming  the  Father’s 
care. 

Being  a lover  of  nature,  Jesus  must  have 
often  watched  the  feathered  creatures  of 
the  air,  how  they  built  their  nests  high  in 
the  trees,  and  circled  across  the  blue  skies, 
seemingly  with  not  a care  in  the  world. 
They  lived  happy,  carefree  lives,  content 
with  finding  enough  food  for  the  day,  trust- 
ing that  there  would  be  more  tomorrow. 
And,  too,  they  welcomed  each  dawning  with 
a song  of  praise  and  gratitude. 

“The  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,”  He  re- 
marked to  some  of  His  followers  one  day, 
"but  ...  [I  have]  not  where  to  lay  . . . 
[my]  head." 


During  Jesus’  three-year  ministry,  He 
must  have  looked  into  many  haggard,  anx- 
ious, and  careworn  faces  as  He  spoke  to 
them.  No  doubt,  He  had  great  compassion 
for  them  and  desired  to  reach  out  and  wipe 
away  all  evidence  of  their  worries  and 
anxieties.  He  often  said  to  them,  “Your 
Father  cares,”  and  “[These  tiny  creatures] 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather 
into  barns;  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.”  If  God  makes  such  gen- 
erous provision  for  the  birds  and  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  is  it  not  foolish  for  His  human 
family  to  make  themselves  ill  with  worry 
and  fear  of  what  may  happen  tomorrow? 

“Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  . . . what  ye  shall  put  on,”  He 
told  them.  “Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment”  (Matt.  6:25)? 

In  our  present  disturbed  world  God  still 
extends  His  loving  care  to  all  who  trust 
Him.  We  can  rely  upon  His  promises  for 
daily  care.  He  has  said,  “My  God  shall 
supply  all  your  need  according  to  his  riches 
in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  4:19).  To 
doubt  His  care  is  to  dishonor  Him. 

Consider  the  lilies.  They  have  lost  none 
of  their  beauty  or  fragrance.  If  we  have 
faith  in  His  goodness,  we  cannot  drift  be- 
yond His  care. 

The  Needs  of 
Older  Persons 

1.  Every  person  needs  to  be  regarded  as 
an  individual. 

2.  Every  person  needs  privacy,  either  in 
private  dwellings  or  in  institutions. 

3.  Aging  persons  need  balanced,  adequate 
diets. 

4.  Older  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  objects  of  personal  value  and  con- 
venience. 

5.  Aging  persons  need  as  much  freedom 
as  possible  in  the  choice  of  clothing. 

6.  Good  appearance  and  cleanliness  are 
as  important  for  the  self-respect  and  com- 
fort of  older  persons  as  for  others. 

7.  Older  persons  need  to  participate  in 
social  activities. 

8.  Each  older  person  needs  the  experi- 
ence of  creative  group  living. 

9.  Older  persons  need  meaningful  ac- 
tivities geared  to  their  interest  and  ability. 

10.  Aged  persons,  whenever  possible, 
should  share  in  community  activities. 

11.  Older  people  need  new  experiences 
and  sense  of  new  achievements. 

12.  Aging  persons  need  a growing  reli- 
gious experience. 

13.  Older  people  need  recognition,  ap- 
preciation, and  opportunity  for  unselfish 
service  to  others.— Selected. 
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Mennonite  Leaders  of  North  America 
Henry  Funk  (died  1760) 


The  Funck  family  was  Swiss,  native  to 
the  canton  of  Zurich.  Representatives  of 
the  family  were  living  in  the  Palatinate  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
It  is  not  known  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  lived  in  Europe.  By  the  year  1719 
he  was  living  in  what  is  now  Franconia 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

His  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  immi- 
grant Christian  Meyer.  They  had  ten  chil- 
dren, including  Preacher  Henry  Funk  of 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  who 
eventually  settled  in  Virginia,  and  Bishop 
Christian  Funk  (1731-1811).  Both  Chris- 
tian and  Henry  were  expelled  from  the 
Franconia  Conference  in  1778  for  advocat- 
ing the  recognition  by  the  Colonial  Men- 
nonites  of  the  American  Colonial  Govern- 
ment during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Bishop  Henrich  Funck  (as  his  name  was 
then  written)  served  long  as  a bishop  and 
preacher  in  the  Salford  and  Franconia  con- 
gregations. He  was  also  a fanner  and  a 
miller.  But  his  greatest  distinction  lies  in 
having  been  the  only  significant  writer 
among  the  eighteenth-century  American 
Mennonites. 

In  1744  he  wrote  a small  book  on  bap- 
tism entitled,  Ein  Spiegel  der  Tauffe,  mit 
Geist,  mit  Wasser,  und  mit  Blut  (A  Mirror 
of  Baptism,  with  the  Spirit,  with  Water, 
and  with  Blood) , 94  pages.  Although  the 
book  defends  baptism  by  affusion.  Funk 
took  it  to  Christopher  Saur,  the  German 
Baptist  publisher,  to  have  it  printed.  Saur 
printed  it,  but  did  not  put  his  name  on  the 
title  page.  There  were  four  German  re- 
prints and  two  English  editions. 

In  1745  Funk  was  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Mennonite  leaders  who  wrote  to  the 
Dutch  Mennonites  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
Dutch  Martyrs  Mirror  of  T.  J.  van  Braght 
translated  into  German  and  published  for 
the  use  of  the  American  Mennonites.  The 
Dutch  Mennonites  did  not  favor  the  pro- 
posal. So  in  the  end  it  was  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  of  Ephrata  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty who  translated  and  printed  the  huge 
tome  of  van  Braght. 

The  book  was  printed  in  1748-49.  Bish- 
op Henrich  Funck  and  Preacher  Tielmann 
Kolb  read  through  the  entire  translation, 
comparing  it  with  the  Dutch.  They  in- 
serted an  endorsement  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  telling  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  book  came  to  be  printed  in  German,  of 
how  they  read  it  carefully  page  by  page  as 
it  came  from  the  press.  "They  have  not 
found  in  the  whole  book  one  line  which 
does  not  give  the  same  grounds  of  belief 
and  sense  as  is  contained  in  the  Dutch.”  As 
for  typographical  errors,  "there  are  few  for 
such  a great  book.” 


Henry  Funk  also  wrote  a comprehensive 
treatise  on  how  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  Old 
Testament.  When  he  died  in  1760,  the 
manuscript  was  still  unpublished.  Three 
years  later  his  children  issued  the  book. 
The  title  page  has  a rather  lengthy  indica- 
tion of  the  contents:  “A  Restitution  or  Ex- 
planation of  a Number  of  Chief  Points  of 
the  Law:  How  it  has  been  Fulfilled  by 
Christ  and  will  be  perfectly  Consummated 
on  His  Great  Day  . . . Set  up  in  25  parts 
by  a Teacher  [Preacher]  of  the  New  and 
Old  Testaments  in  the  Church  of  the  Be- 
lievers on  Jesus  Christ,  Called  by  the  Nick- 
name Anabaptists  or  Menonists,  Henrich 
Funck.” 

The  book  was  printed  by  Anton  Arm- 
bruster  in  Philadelphia,  1763.  This  Resti- 
tution has  a rather  distinguished  record. 
It  was  the  largest  book  written  by  an 
American  Mennonite  in  their  first  two  hun- 
dred years  in  America.  It  was  the  first 
American  Mennonite  book  to  be  reprinted 
in  Europe  (Biel,  Switzerland,  1844) . It 
was  reprinted  in  German  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  1862,  and  the  author’s  great-great-grand- 
son,  Bishop  John  F.  Funk,  published  an 
English  translation,  made  by  A.  B.  Kolb, 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1915.  The  English 
edition  has  448  pages;  the  German  edition, 
308. 

When  Funk  died  in  1760,  his  body  was 
probably  laid  to  rest  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Delp’s  Burial  Ground.  Bishop  Christian 
Funk,  his  son,  was  also  buried  there  in 
1811.  In  recent  years  a stone  has  been 
erected  in  the  Delp  Cemetery  in  memory 
of  Bishop  Henry  Funk  and  wife.  Funk 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial leaders  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  just  as  his  descend- 
ant, John  F.  Funk,  was  in  the  nineteenth. 

-J.  C.  W. 

More  Leadership 
Training  Help 

The  success  of  last  year’s  leadership  train- 
ing course,  Learning  to  Lead,  by  Willard 
Claassen,  has  paved  the  way  for  the  five 
courses  which  are  to  follow.  The  best  indi- 
cation that  leadership  training  is  being 
taken  seriously  both  by  planners  and  by 
users  is  the  quality  text  in  the  hands  of 
nearly  7,000  persons  in  our  congregations. 

This  immediate  and  widespread  accept- 
ance says  much  about  people's  desire  for 
this  kind  of  help.  It  also  says  a great  deal 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  text  itself. 
Even  though  there  has  been  no  promotion 
at  all  beyond  our  own  denomination  and 


the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
which  shares  in  the  production  of  this 
series,  orders  for  Learning  to  Lead  and  the 
accompanying  leader’s  guide  are  coming 
in. 

Almost  regularly  Mennonite  Christian 
education  leaders  meet  persons  from  other 
denominations  who  say,  “I  just  ran  across 
the  first  of  your  new  training  series,  Learn- 
ing to  Lead;  without  qualifications  it  is  the 
best  of  its  kind.” 

Here  is  what  our  own  users  are  saying: 

John  A.  Hertzler,  Denbigh,  Va.:  “We  at  the 
Warwick  River  Church  feel  that  the  course, 
Learning  to  Lead,  very  definitely  helped  to  il- 
luminate blind  spots  in  our  thinking  on  leader- 
ship. . . . Viewing  leadership  as  a set  of  func- 
tions makes  each  member  a leader  as  he  en- 
hances group  goals  with  his  particular  contri- 
bution.” 

Mahlon  D.  Miller,  Pinto,  Md.:  “All  of  the 
many  comments  I have  heard  about  Learning 
to  Lead  have  been  very  positive.  The  most  out- 
standing went  something  like  this:  'This  course 
has  done  so  much  for  me  personally  that  I 
think  it  should  be  given  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation—maybe  instead  of  a revival  meeting.’ 

"This  person’s  comment  was  made  as  a result 
of  being  involved,  practicing  during  sessions, 
getting  to  understand  the  principles  taught  in 
the  course,  particularly  learning  to  feel  respon- 
sibility to  other  members  of  the  group  in  an 
atmosphere  of  redemptive  love. 

"I  have  been  teaching  a course  for  teachers 
each  of  the  past  three  years.  . . . This  is  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  made  available.  We  are 
looking  forward  with  much  anticipation  to  the 
second  in  the  series.” 

John  M.  Lederach,  Zion,  Hubbard,  Oreg.: 
“Two  neighboring  congregations  were  asked  to 
participate  with  us  in  a weekend  study  of 
Learning  to  Lead  with  Don  Augsburger  as 
group  leader.  Beyond  a doubt  this  time  of  in- 
tensified study  proved  to  be  most  helpful;  teach- 
ers had  a greater  sense  of  security  as  they  ac- 
cepted their  role  as  group  leaders.  Some  tools 
were  acquired  with  which  to  face  church  prob- 
lems. Guidance  was  given  in  the  area  of  com- 
munication between  members  of  the  fellowship. 
One  evident  effect  of  the  study  was  that  our 
quarterly  members’  meeting  has  been  com- 
pletely revised  with  the  pleasant  result  of  a 
much  more  relaxed  and  happy  setting  for  this 
evening  of  congregational  business.  . . . Plans 
are  being  made  to  have  the  second  of  this 
series.  Learning  to  Teach,  sometime  this  winter. 
As  a pastor,  I am  grateful  for  the  help  the 
Mennonite  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
and  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  are  giv- 
ing to  our  congregation  in  this  most  important 
area  of  teacher  training.” 

Willis  L.  Breckbill,  First  Mennonite,  Canton, 
Ohio:  "Most  people  needed  a bit  of  help  to 
understand  the  vocabulary  of  the  Learning  to 
Lead  text  and  the  science  of  group  process  in 
several  chapters  was  new  to  some.  But  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a very  good  learning  experience 
for  those  who  participated.  And  it  was  a spir- 
itual experience  to  become  involved  in  finding 
solutions  where  the  help  of  each  other  as  well 
as  the  help  of  God  is  needed.  A number  of 
persons  expressed  deep  appreciation  for  the 

(Continued  on  page  1050) 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Mennonite  Higher  Secondary  School 

Dhamtari,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India 

1913-1963  (Celebrated  November  11-15,  1964) 


“As  is  true  of  most  institutions,  some  of  her  students  did  not  come  up  to  their  potential  nor  exemplify  the 
motto  hanging  in  the  chapel  hall,  Quit  You  Like  Men,  Be  Strong.'  Others  did  well.” 
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The  opening  of  Mennonite  Mission  High 
School  in  India  in  1913  must  have  seemed 
premature  to  some  people  of  that  day,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
America  who  might  have  taken  note  of  the 
occasion. 

And  in  comparing  this  event  with  devel- 
opments in  secondary  education  in  the 
fostering  church,  this  was  an  early  venture; 
for  Elkhart  Institute,  offering  the  same 
level  of  instruction,  had  her  beginning  only 
20  years  earlier  and  Hesston  Academy  had 
been  opened  just  four  years  previously— 
in  1909. 

This  comparison  of  dates  now  seems  in- 
teresting and  the  Golden  Jubilee  held  at 
Dhamtari,  India,  Nov.  11-15,  1964,  is  of  no 
little  significance.  Actually,  this  currrent 
event  in  India  might  have  taken  place  a 
year  ago,  for  the  school  has  now  operated 
51  years. 

While  we  in  America  did  not  attend  the 
three  and  a half  day  celebration,  we  can 
imagine  that  it  involved  many  near  and 
far.  A number  of  the  “Old  Boys”  (as  male 
alumni  are  designated)  and  also  some  lady 
graduates  probably  returned  to  their  Alma 
Mater. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Narsaya,  principal  of  St. 
Paul’s  High  School  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  Raipur,  and  others  from  more 
distant  places  were  present.  J.  D.  Graber, 
principal  (1937-38),  and  head  of  the  Bible 
department  (1935-42),  represented  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  a pageant  or 
drama  depicting  events  of  the  past  50  years. 
There  probably  was  a display  of  classroom 
projects  prepared  by  Home  Science  girls 
and  classes  in  Art.  A field  day  for  athletic 
events  was  probably  held,  and  the  singing 
included  “Alma  Mater”: 

"By  the  winding  Mahanadi 
Glorious  to  view, 

Stands  our  noble  Alma  Mater, 
Dhamtari,  tried  and  true.” 

Vision  of  Missionaries 

The  launching  of  secondary  education  in 
India  was  in  keeping  with  the  vision  of  our 
early  missionaries  whose  purpose  it  was  to 


Principals  serving 
Mennonite  Higher 
Secondary  Schools 
of  India,  1913-’64. 


A.  K.  Biswas 


First  Fifty  Years 


By  Samuel  M.  King 

nurture  and  bring  to  maturity  a strong 
church  and  Christian  community.  It  was 
also  in  keeping  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
newly  born  members  of  that  church  which 
by  that  time  had  already  been  established 
and  organized. 

From  almost  the  beginning  of  the  work 
in  Dhamtari  (Nov.  22,  1899),  primary  edu- 
cation was  provided  for  the  boys  and  girls 
as  they  came  for  physical  care  from  sur- 
rounding famine-stricken  areas.  At  first, 
there  were  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  grades  I-IV.  In  1901,  the  middle 
school  for  boys  (grades  V-VIII)  was  opened. 

This  was  the  only  middle  school  in  the 
area  just  as  the  mission  high  school,  the 
subject  of  this  article,  was  for  many  years 
the  only  secondary  school  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Dhamtari.  With  the  opening  of 
the  secondary  school,  the  middle  school  be- 
came an  integral  part. 

Typical  of  the  structure  in  the  state  of 
Madhya  Pradesh,  both  high  school  and 
middle  school  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. The  latter  is  “attached”  to  the  for- 
mer as  far  as  administration  is  concerned. 

Education— A Rare  Privilege 

High  schools  in  central  India  in  1913 
were  rare  and  so  were  students.  Only  a 
few  were  prepared  to  enter  high  school. 
Qualified  teachers  were  also  scarce  and  not 
many  were  willing  to  accept  a teaching  post 
in  Dhamtari,  which  then  seemed  far  re- 
moved from  the  main  life  of  India. 

It  was  not  only  a matter  of  getting  quali- 
fied teachers— the  recruiting  of  students  for 
the  school  must  also  have  required  great 
effort  and  tact.  “It  was  a very  difficult  job 
to  induce  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  the  English  (High)  School,”  says  D.  B. 
Peter.  Through  diligent  effort  the  school 
made  progress  and  was  first  recognized  by 
Allahabad  University  during  the  year 
1914-15. 

The  first  Christian  to  graduate  from  the 
high  school  was  D.  B.  Peter,  quoted  above. 
In  a personal  letter  dated  Sept.  30,  1964, 
Bro.  Peter  writes,  ".  . . without  this  recog- 
nition the  school  could  not  send  students 
for  the  matric  examination  . . . and  so  I 


J.  W.  Sami  da 


A.  C.  Brunk 


D.  B.  Peter,  first  Chris- 
tian graduate  of 
M.HA.S. 


was  sent  for  this  difficult  examination  in 
1915.  This  year  I was  lucky  to  pass  . . . 
the  first  student  of  the  mission  of  Dham- 
tari. . . . 

"After  passing  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation, I was  employed  as  a teacher  in  my 
own  school.  ...  I was  married  the  same 
year,  1915,  on  5th  November.  . . . Next 
year,  1916,  I was  ordained  as  a deacon  . . . 
studied  for  two  years  in  Hislop  College, 
Nagpur,  and  took  the  teachers’  training 
course  for  two  years  at  Spence  Training 
College,  Jubbalpore,  on  government  sti- 
pend. I had  been  teaching  in  my  own 
school  — Mennonite  Mission  High  School 
from  1915  to  1957— when  I was  retired  at 
the  age  of  60.” 

Others  besides  Bro.  Peter  would  merit 
equal  recognition.  But  this  historical  event 
cannot  overlook  D.  B.  Peter,  the  boy  who 
was  taken  into  the  orphanage  at  Dhamtari 
in  1901  during  the  great  famine.  This  is 
not  only  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  school. 
It  also  fits  closely  into  the  Golden  Jubilee 
of  Peter’s  conversion,  his  graduation  from 
high  school,  marriage,  and  ordination  to 
the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Sunderganj 
Mennonite  Church. 

Steady  Growth 

From  its  meager  beginnings  the  school 
made  a steady  growth,  reaching  what  has 
become  its  maximum  capacity  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  Consistent  effort  was  made 
to  have  a well-qualified  staff  of  teachers  and 
to  offer  a well-balanced  curriculum.  The 
school  gained  in  reputation  and  prestige. 
Her  students  as  a rule  did  well  in  the  final 
examination  set  by  the  State  High  School 
Board.  This  all  added  to  the  pressure  for 
increased  admissions. 


J.  N.  Kaufman 


M.  C.  Lehman 
(deceased) 
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Since  the  late  1940’s  there  have  been 
urgent  requests  to  admit  more  students, 
but  the  policy  of  limiting  the  enrollment 
has  been  maintained  on  the  grounds  of 
economy,  higher  quality  of  achievement, 
and  a fuller  realization  of  purpose  and 
goals. 

For  nearly  two  decades  the  school  was 
operated  with  two  sections  per  class  from 
Grade  V through  high  school,  the  maxi- 
mum per  section  being  40  students.  With 
India’s  increased  interest  in  education 
comes  increased  pressure  to  raise  the  limit 
of  enrollment  which  could  soon  lead  to 
three  sections  in  all  classes. 

Obviously,  this  would  mean  additional 
staff,  classrooms,  and  equipment. 

In  the  years  past  the  high  school  has 
operated  on  a rather  modest  budget,  a 
large  share  of  which  was  realized  through 
school  fees  and  government  grants-in-aid. 
The  balance  has  been  met  by  the  General 
Mission  Board.  The  Board  has  also  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  buildings  which  have 
been  moderate  and,  until  recent  years,  fair- 
ly adequate.  There  has  been  a reluctance 
in  accepting  government  support  in  build- 
ing projects. 

Bible  Teaching  Important 

This  is  an  academic  secondary  school  in 
which  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  has  held 
an  important  place.  In  recent  years  Moral 
Instruction  has  been  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum for  those  whose  religious  background 
makes  Bible  Instruction  objectionable.  But 
Bible  Instruction  is  continued  for  pupils 
who  come  from  Christian  homes  and  who 
make  up  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
550-600  attending. 

During  the  1930’s  Agriculture  was  intro- 
duced as  an  optional  subject,  and  in  the 
early  forties,  when  the  institution  became 
coeducational,  Home  Science  was  added  to 
the  curriculum. 

Since  its  founding  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  known  as  the  principal  and 
his  close  assistant,  the  headmaster.  The 
headmaster  fills  an  important  place,  as  the 
title  indicates.  His  duties  correspond  close- 
ly to  those  of  high-school  principals  in 
America. 

A Mr.  T.  P.  Gangoli  was  the  first  head- 
master and  the  three  who  followed  in  suc- 
ceeding terms  were:  R.  N.  K.  Biswas,  James 
M.  G.  Ram,  and  John  W.  Samida.  These 
three  Indian  brethren  served  in  the  order 


J.  D.  Graber  Wilbur  Hostetler 


given,  the  length  of  term  having  increased 
with  each  successive  headmaster.  The  of- 
fice of  headmaster  in  our  school  terminated 
in  1953  when  Bro.  Samida  became  princi- 
pal. 

He  was  later  followed  by  A.  K.  Biswas, 
his  former  assistant  headmaster  who,  after 
a short  term,  also  resigned  because  of  ill 
health.  For  a brief  period  E.  P.  Bachan, 
former  headmaster  of  the  Normal  School, 
served  as  officiating  principal  and  S.  N. 
Solomon  is  now  filling  in  that  position,  the 
duties  of  which  are  to  be  assumed  by  Prin- 
cipal-elect J.  Harishchandra  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  present  study  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

Principals  serving  in  the  early  years 
(1913-30)  include  A.  C.  Brunk,  J.  N.  Kauf- 
man (also  1946-47),  and  the  late  M.  C. 
Lehman.  From  about  1930  to  1953  the  fol- 
lowing served  as  principal:  J.  D.  Graber, 
Wilbur  Hostetler,  E.  E.  Miller,  and  S.  M. 
King. 

The  recent  retirement  of  both  J.  W. 
Samida  and  A.  K.  Biswas  confirms  the 
changes  that  come  with  time  as  does  also 
the  fact  that  Mennonite  Mission  High 
School  itself  has  taken  a new  name— Men- 
nonite Higher  Secondary  School. 

Nearly  1,000  Graduates 

During  these  50  years  hundreds  of  students 
have  attended  this  institution.  The  names 
of  nearly  1,000  graduates  are  on  file.  An 
Old  Students’  Meeting  held  on  Feb.  22, 
1 964,  was  attended  by  some  500  alumni.  As 
is  true  of  most  institutions,  some  of  her 
students  did  not  come  up  to  their  potential 
nor  exemplify  the  motto  hanging  in  chapel 
hall,  "Quit  You  Like  Men,  Be  Strong.” 
Others  did  well. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  India  has 
through  the  years  been  grateful  for  this 
school  and  her  contribution  to  the  church, 
the  local  community,  and  to  a wider  scope. 
Recently  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  India  Mennonite  Church 
Conference  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
personal  benefits  they  had  received  from 
the  school  as  students.  All  urged  that  the 
school  be  continued. 

Excerpts  of  testimonials  by  alumni  such 
as  the  following  reported  by  E.  E.  Miller 
in  “Survey  and  Recommendations  on  Men- 
nonite Higher  Secondary  School,  Dham- 
tari,  M.P.,  India,”  are  also  valued: 

“The  atmosphere  provided  by  the  school 

instilled  in  the  students  a sense  of  disci- 


Emest  E.  Miller 


Samuel  M.  King 


pline,  punctuality,  habit  formation,  re- 
gard for  religious  education  and  moral 
principles  which  is  lacking  so  badly  in 
our  society  today.  We  owe  very  much 
what  we  are  today  to  this  school,  and  we 
are  sure  that  we  have  been  affected  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  per- 
sonal lives. 

“Who  is  a missionary?  His  life  and  mis- 
sion was  made  very  clear  to  us  by  our  day 
to  day  contact  with  our  missionary  prin- 
cipals and  Indian  headmasters.  Concern 
for  the  welfare  of  others  and  willingness 
to  do  everything  possible  to  help  students 
in  need  has  borne  much  fruit  in  prepar- 
ing many  students  for  life  jobs. 

"The  spirit  of  service,  and  self-less  devo- 
tion to  duty,  the  skill  to  humdrum  and 
routine  with  a sense  of  responsibility  and 
earnestness  has  impressed  us  very  much. 
“In  a society  today  rife  with  corruption, 
graft,  and  immorality  we  wish  there  was 
more  emphasis  on  moral  and  spiritual 
values  in  the  schools.” 

Teacher  Looks  Back 

K.  Jiwanlal,  teacher  in  M.H.S.S.,  who 
was  converted  while  attending  Garjan 
Memorial  (Middle)  School,  says,  ”...  I 
went  on  studying  in  high  school,  growing 
spiritually  every  day.  I read  the  New  Tes- 
tament two  or  three  times  within  a few 
days.  The  sufferings  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ  gave  me  much  comfort.  Along  with 
the  Bible  I read  the  life  stories  of  persons 
like  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  and  Sadhu  Bhakt 
Singh. 

"They  encouraged  me  to  accept  Christ 
in  public.  Meanwhile  many  doubts  about 
the  Trinity,  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  the 
killing  of  other  creatures  began  to  be  re- 
moved from  my  heart.  In  this  way  the  Lord 
prepared  me  for  baptism,  furnishing  all  my 
temporal,  physical,  and  spiritual  need.  I 
received  baptism  Aug.  29,  1943,  at  the 
Sunderganj  Church  in  Dhamtari.” 

One  of  the  topics  of  the  recent  self-study 
conducted  by  E.  E.  Miller*  had  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  continuing  of  the 
school.  After  making  a complete  survey, 
Bro.  Miller  observes: 

“So  our  conclusion  was  that  the  school 
should  remain.  It  is  necessary  to  the  nur- 
ture and  unity  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  provides  them  with  a symbol.  It  gives 
them  community  status.  But  more  espe- 
cially it  trains  their  children  for  voca- 
tion and  it  would  provide  for  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  religious  education  of 

(Continued  on  page  1050) 
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Pax  Men  Safe  in  Congo 

Latest  reports  from  Elmer  Neufeld, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee's  area  direc- 
tor for  the  Congo,  indicate  that  all  Men- 
nonite mission  personnel  in  rebel-held  areas 
there  are  safe  and  unharmed. 

Pax  men  Jon  Snyder,  Canby,  Oreg.,  and 
Eugene  Bergman,  Paso  Robles,  Calif.,  were 
among  the  60  teachers  and  missionaries 
evacuated  from  Stanleyville,  former  rebel 
capital,  shortly  before  rebel  fighting 
reached  a peak  there  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  24. 


Pax  man  Jon  Snyder 
from  Canby,  Oreg.,  was 
among  the  approximate- 
ly 60  missionaries  evacu- 
ated safely  from  rebel- 
held  Stanleyville  during 
the  Nov.  24  revolt. 

The  Pax  men,  who  had  been  assigned  by 
MCC  to  assist  in  the  program  of  the  new 
Protestant  University  of  Stanleyville,  were 
evacuated  safely  to  Leopoldville  shortly 
before  the  revolt. 

From  radio  messages  broadcast  by  the 
rebels  before  the  Belgian  paratroopers  ar- 
rived to  rescue  American  and  European 
hostages,  it  seemed  that  all  foreigners  re- 
siding in  Stanleyville  were  safe  and  in  good 
health  but  not  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city. 

It  was  also  known  that  all  Americans  and 
Belgians  held  by  the  rebels  had  been  de- 
clared prisoners  of  war.  But  negotiations 
were  being  conducted  between  the  rebels 
and  members  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  on  the  prisoner  question. 

At  this  writing.  Associated  Press  reports 
indicate  that  rebels  killed  at  least  SO  for- 
eigners and  wounded  more  than  50  in  mur- 
derous attacks  as  the  Belgian  paratroopers 
landed.  Among  those  killed  were  a Dr. 
Paul  Carlson,  36,  American  medical  mis- 
sionary from  Rolling  Hills,  Calif.,  and  Miss 
Rhine,  25,  missionary  teacher  from  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio. 

Work  Camp  Plans  Finalized 

Youth  secretaries  from  14  district  confer- 
ences, MYF  Cabinet  members,  and  VS  ad- 


Ron  Alderfer,  MYF  president-elect,  makes  a 
point  in  an  evaluation  of  summer  service  plans 
with  a small  group  of  youth  leaders. 


Eugene  Herr,  secretary  of  youth  work,  outlines 
one  of  the  four  training  institutes  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  camps. 


ministrators  met  in  Chicago,  Nov.  20,  21, 
to  launch  full-scale  plans  for  the  servant- 
hood  project  scheduled  for  next  summer. 

The  servanthood  emphasis  is  to  replace 
the  annual  MYF  convention.  Work  camps 
announced  earlier  to  total  75  involving  ap- 
proximately 1,000  youth  have  been  reduced 
to  35  camps. 

The  work  camps  are  intended  to  serve  as 
a laboratory  of  clinical  experience;  a type 
of  internship  in  servanthood  and  Christian 
service  for  Mennonite  youth.  The  10-day 
camps,  involving  10  to  12  participants,  are 
tentatively  scheduled  for  the  third  week  of 
August,  1965. 

Camp  participants  will  give  about  30 
hours  of  manual  work  in  various  communi- 
ty centers,  city  and  rural  mission  stations, 
summer  Bible  schools,  rescue  missions,  day 
care  centers,  and  institutions.  Participating 
in  day  camping,  summer  camping,  recrea- 
tional leadership,  church  construction,  and 
city  block  cleanup  is  also  included. 

Off-work  hours  will  be  spent  in  Bible 
studies  on  the  “servanthood”  theme,  con- 
tacts with  youth  in  the  community,  learn- 
ing about  the  area,  discussions  on  youth 
topics,  and  recreation. 

Eleven  larger  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  being  considered  as  loca- 
tions for  the  projects.  Conference-sponsored 
camps  in  Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  and 
Michigan,  and  the  rural  areas  of  Kentucky, 
northern  Pennsylvania,  southern  New  York, 
and  southern  Ohio  are  also  possibilities. 

MYF-ers  will  provide  their  own  trans- 
portation to  the  work  camp  location  and  a 
registration  fee  will  likely  be  charged.  Mini- 
mum age  for  work  camps  is  set  for  16  years. 

To  orient  project  leaders  for  the  empha- 
sis, four  training  institutes  are  tentatively 
scheduled  for  early  summer.  For  complete 
geographic  representation  one  is  scheduled 
for  New  York  City  including  leaders  from 
Lancaster  and  Franconia  conferences,  an- 
other for  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference,  one  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  conferences, 
and  another  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  South 
Central  and  Iowa-Nebraska  conferences. 
There  may  be  one  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  for 
the  Ontario  and  Western  Ontario  confer- 
ences. 

The  five-day  institutes  will  include  group 
living,  group  dynamics  education,  Bible 
study,  city  exposure,  discussions  on  youth 
concerns,  and  discussion  of  programming 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

The  General  Mission  Board  can  now  use 
some  additional  mission  investment  funds. 
Several  mission  buildings  are  being  pur- 
chased for  which  loan  funds  are  being  used 
until  contributions  can  be  budgeted  for 
these  fields. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Board  has  set  up 
a missions  investment  fund  for  those  who 
are  ready  to  loan  funds  to  the  mission  pro- 
gram. The  Board  is  offering  interest  on 
such  loans  up  to  a maximum  of  4 percent. 
Loans  at  less  interest  help  the  mission  pro- 
gram. 

Mission  investment  loans  are  secured  by 
a demand  note  issued  to  the  person  making 
the  loan.  Additional  loan  funds  can  now 
be  used  and  we  would  encourage  any  per- 
son wishing  to  consider  making  loan  funds 
available  to  write  to  the  treasurer’s  office 
for  further  details. 

Loans  of  any  amount  will  be  considered. 
Address  your  letter  to  the  Treasurer’s  Of- 
fice, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  1711  Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46515.  1 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


principles  for  local  youth  ministries.  Adults 
who  work  with  youth  and  key  MYF  persons 
will  participate  in  the  institutes. 

Mississippi  Chapel  Completed 

"Through  the  kindness  of  the  brother- 
hood,” writes  Nevin  Bender,  pastor  of  the 
Nanih  Wayia  Mennonite  Church,  Preston, 
Miss.,  “the  new  chapel  has  been  completed 
with  the  exception  of  the  painting  and  the 
putting  on  of  a few  quarter  rounds.” 

The  former  church  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  explosives  on  Sept.  19  as  a result 
of  the  racial  violence  of  the  area.  In  less 
than  two  months  Mennonite  Disaster  Serv- 
ice workers  and  volunteers  from  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  built  a new  chapel  for 
the  22-member  Choctaw  Indian  congrega- 
tion. 

Bro.  Bender  further  reports  that  “the 
ceiling  was  finished  just  the  evening  before 
the  need  arose  for  the  funeral  service  of  a 
seven-year-old  Indian  girl. 

“Last  Sunday  (Nov.  8)  , we  had  a fellow- 
ship dinner  at  the  new  chapel  with  good  at- 
tendance. We  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
God  in  His  work  among  us  and  for  the  way 
He  has  provided  for  our  needs.  We  con- 
tinue to  trust  His  keeping  power.” 

Paraguay  Cotton  Warehouse 
Burns 

Watchmen  at  Fernheim  Colony’s  ware- 
house in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  discovered 
that  the  building  was  engulfed  in  flames  at 
2:30  a.m.  on  Nov.  9. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  but  the  modern 
brick  structure,  which  was  built  about  a 
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year  ago,  was  soon  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  blaze. 

Fernheim’s  cotton  crop  had  been  stored 
in  Asuncion  ready  for  sale  on  the  market. 
The  fire  was  believed  to  have  started  by 
combustion  of  cotton  bales. 

Early  reports  indicate  that  nearly  all  con- 
tents of  the  warehouse  were  lost  with  the 
exception  of  the  front  office  and  office  ma- 
terials. Earliest  estimates  place  the  loss  at 
possibly  7 million  guarani  ($47,945) , part 
of  which  is  covered  by  insurance. 

Fernheim  Colony  was  established  in  the 
Paraguayan  Chaco  between  1930  and  1932. 
Fernheim  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
trucking  their  chief  crop,  cotton,  250  miles 
to  Asuncion,  the  nation’s  processing  and 
shipping  center,  and  storing  it  in  their  co- 
operative warehouse  until  bulk  sales  to 
domestic  or  foreign  buyers  are  transacted. 


Broadcast  Heard  from 
Coast  to  Coast 

Starting  Friday,  Dec.  4,  at  11:30  p.m., 
Central  Standard  Time,  the  15-minute 
Metpnonite  Hour  broadcast  will  reach  out 
over  the  50,000-watt  station,  WWL,  New 
Orleans,  to  the  major  part  of  the  country. 

Secondary  beams  from  this  station  will 
direct  the  signal  to  Florida,  Cuba,  and  the 
Caribbean  in  the  southeast,  and  southwest 
to  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  station  we  have 
been  praying  to  get  on  during  weekdays,” 
said  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  radio  speaker. 
“Many  soul-restless  people  are  listening  to 
their  radios  at  this  time  on  a week-night. 
The  Gospel  has  some  potent  words  for 
them.” 


Owned  by  Loyola  University  of  the 
South  (Catholic) , WWL  broadcasts  CBS 
features  in  addition  to  station  program- 
ming. WWL  is  located  at  870  on  the  dial. 

Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 

Paul  Gingrich  Family 


Twenty  Enter  Service 


The  following  received  assignments  after  attending  an  orientation  school  at  General  Mission 
Board  headquarters,  Elkhart,  Nov.  10-20.  Front  row:  (1.  to  r.)  Donna  Jantzi,  Elma,  N.V.— one 
year  as  club  worker  at  Stanfield,  Ariz.;  Bernice  Detweiler,  Souderton,  Pa.— one  year  as  a nurse 
aide  at  Parkview  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Nina  Jane  Miller,  Chesapeake,  Va.— one  year  as  nurse 
aide  at  Parkview  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colo.  Second  row:  Ray  Yoder,  Fairview,  Mich.— two  years 
as  an  orderly  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Kenneth  Saltzman,  Milford,  Nebr. 
—two  years  as  an  orderly  and  maintenance  worker  at  Levering  Community  Hospital,  Hannibal, 
Mo.;  Carrol  Kenagy,  Garden  City,  Mo.— orderly  for  two  years  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Elton  Lehman,  Castorland,  N.Y.— orderly  and  maintenance  worker  for  Sunshine 
Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio;  Paul  Zimmerly,  Sterling,  Ohio— child  care  worker  for  two 
years  at  Pathway  School,  Narberth,  Pa.  Back  row:  Everett  Oaks,  Fairview,  Mich.— an  orderly  for 
two  years  at  Sullivan  County  Home,  Claremont,  N.H.;  David  Overholt,  Fredericktown,  Ohio — 
two  years  as  an  orderly  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  Alvin  Brenneman,  Jr.,  Orrville, 
Ohio— two  years  as  maintenance  worker  at  Mennonite  Hospital,  La  Junta.,  Colo.;  Alfred  Yoder, 
Hutchinson,  Kans.— two  years  as  a counselor  at  Frontier  Boys  Camp,  Woodland  Park,  Colo.; 
and  Sherman  Hathaway,  Monroe  City,  Mo.— orderly  and  maintenance  worker  for  two  years  at 
Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio. 


The  Paul  Gingrich  family  returned  to  Kenya, 
East  Africa,  in  September,  1964,  for  their 
third  term  of  missionary  service  with  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Salunga,  Pa. 

The  Gingrichs  went  to  Ethiopia  for  their 
first  term  of  service  in  1953.  During  this  next 
term  Paul  will  serve  as  administrator  of  the 
Mennonite  Centre  of  East  Africa,  office  and 
guest  house  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  for  one  year, 
and  then  return  to  Ethiopia  for  a four-year 
evangelist  assignment. 

Originally  from  Landisville,  Pa.,  Paul  is  a 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
attended  Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  During  his  furlough  year,  he 
served  as  administrative  assistant  in  the  Sa- 
lunga office. 

His  wife,  the  former  Ann  Keener  from  Not- 
tingham, Pa.,  attended  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Kennedy  School  of  Missions. 

They  are  the  parents  of  five  children— Larry 
Paul,  11;  Joel  Robert,  9;  Bonita  Elaine,  8;  Jon 
Lynn,  4;  Michael  Lee,  1. 


Clara  belle  Roggie, 
Woodville,  N.Y,  began 
a one-year  assignment  as 
a child  care  worker  at 
Sunshine  Children’s 
Home,  Maumee,  Ohio 
on  Nov.  14. 


These  began  assignments  from  MCC’s  last  orientation  school 


Left:  Nancy  Shirk,  East  Earl,  Pa.— one  year  as 
secretary  in  the  Personnel  Office,  MCC,  Akron, 
Pa.  Right:  Grace  Winner,  Ephrata,  Pa.— MCC 
headquarters  assignment. 


Left:  Edith  Zimmerman,  Lititz,  Pa.— one  year 
as  housekeeper  at  MCC  headquarters.  Right: 
Leon  Sommers,  Cochranton,  Pa.— Pax  man  to 
Korea. 


Left:  Mark  Weaver,  Macon,  Miss.— Pax  man 
to  the  Congo.  Right:  Donald  Lehman,  Kidron, 
Ohio— operator  for  portable  MCC  meat  canner 
for  two  years. 
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Italian  Broadcast  Reaches  Men 

Responses  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Itali- 
an program,  Parole  di  Vita,  reveal  its  effec- 
tiveness in  reaching  men  with  the  Gospel. 

Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  letters  of 
prayer  requests  and  testimonies  passed  on 
by  the  Italian  radio  offices  are  from  male 
listeners. 

While  the  role  of  women  in  the  Italian 
culture  tends  to  emphasize  the  leadership 
of  the  male  members  of  the  family,  never- 
theless this  heavy  response  from  men  is 
significant. 

Elio  Milazzo,  speaker  on  Parole  di  Vita, 
reporting  on  the  desperate  moral  and  spir- 
itual situation  in  Italy,  says,  "The  routine 
of  modern  life  here  in  Italy  is  absolutely 
detrimental  for  family  life  . . . and  for 
church  life. 

"In  such  a situation,”  he  continues,  “the 
radio  and  literature  ministries  are  precious 
means  to  announce  the  Gospel  of  Christ.” 

Listeners  are  responding.  One  man 
writes:  “I  am  a young  man  who  in  my  free 
time  seeks  to  serve  the  Lord.  Here  at  Rio- 
nero  ...  I register  on  tape  your  weekly 
radio  program  in  order  that  I might  later 
use  it  to  let  others  hear.” 

A doctor  writes,  “We  have  listened  with 
great  joy  to  your  radio  program.  We  would 
like  some  of  your  literature.” 


Elio  Milazzo,  speaker  on 
the  Italian  program,  Pa- 
role di  Vita  (Words  of 
Life). 


The  Italian  program  is  broadcast  from 
the  large  Trans  World  Radio  station  in 
Monaco.  Supplementing  the  broadcast  min- 
istry from  the  branch  office  in  Florence  is 
a monthly  newspaper,  Parole  di  Vita,  with 
Luciano  Monti  as  editor. 

Medical  Board  Organized 
in  Tanzania 

In  light  of  the  desire  of  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church  to  provide  a good  medi- 
cal program,  a constitution  was  written  to 
provide  for  responsible  leadership  through 
the  medical  board  of  the  Tanzania  Men- 
nonite Church. 

This  constitution  was  accepted  by  TMC 
in  January,  1964,  and  ratified  by  the  board 
itself  at  its  first  meeting  May  9,  1964. 

For  one  year  previous  to  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  hospital  administrator 
Hershey  Leaman  was  sent  to  observe  and 
accumulate  information  on  various  medical 
programs  in  East  Africa.  The  constitution 
lists  the  following  objectives: 

“Recognizing  that  the  deepest  needs  of 
men  and  women  can  only  be  met  by  a per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord,  the  board  and  staff  of 
this  medical  program  intend  to  fulfill  His 
twofold  command  to  preach  and  heal  the 
sick  by: 

“1.  Proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  order  to 
lead  the  patients  to  accept  Him  as  their 


Books  Abroad  Fill  Shelves 


Gordon  Hershberger,  teacher  for  two  years  at  the  Independence  High  School,  Ikot  Ekpene, 
Eastern  Nigeria,  explains  what  happens  when  Books  Abroad  invades  a library:  “On  the  loiwer 
left-hand  side,  you  can  see  some  of  the  National  Geographies  beside  the  World  Book  Encyclo- 
pedia, the  Reader's  Digests  below,  and  the  Popular  Mechanics  below  that.  The  Reader’s  Digests, 
already  used,  on  the  shelf  at  the  extreme  left  will  be  sold  and  the  money  used  for  new  books. 
The  students’  interest  is  overwhelming.”  The  national  student  pictured  has  learned  to  classify 
books  and  will  serve  as  librarian. 

Current  needs  for  Books  Abroad  include:  Bible  Survey  Course  booklets  (Herald  Press)— up  to 
eight  dozen  sets;  Lessons  (now  Studies)  in  Christian  Doctrine— Parts  1,  2,  and  3;  Music  Readers, 
three  dozen,  same  edition,  to  teach  note  reading.  If  you  have  these  books,  please  send  the  infor- 
mation, not  the  books,  to:  Mary  L.  Bender,  coordinator,  Books  Abroad,  512  S.  High  Street,  Scolt- 
dale.  Pa.  15683. 


personal  Saviour  and  to  deepen  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  Christians. 

“2.  Providing  medical  and  surgical  ad- 
vice and  care  and  aid  in  training  nurses 
and  midwiv.es  and  other  medical  workers  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  or  creed.” 

Eight  members  comprise  this  board:  the 
chairman  and  treasurer  of  TMC,  an  educa- 
tionist, medical  officer  in  charge  of  TMC, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  representative, 
medical  director  of  another  Protestant  med- 
ical program,  and  the  regional  medical 
officer.  The  hospital  administrator  attends 
all  meetings  in  a non-voting  capacity. 

The  board  holds  one  annual  meeting. 
However,  the  executive  committee  with  the 
hospital  administrator  may  meet  and  act  in 
lieu  of  the  whole  board  at  any  time  during 
the  year  that  the  chairman  and  secretary 
deem  it  necessary. 

While  the  medical  board  reports  its  work 
to  the  parties  concerned,  in  terms  of  medi- 
cal decisions  it  has  final  authority.  Major 
issues  to  which  it  has  spoken  are  the  Shirati 
leprosarium  development,  total  general 
medical  program  development,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a good  set  of  personnel 
policies. 

The  constitution  of  the  medical  board 
provides  for  high  quality  service  within  the 
bounds  of  the  resources  of  the  church. 
While  it  may  be  a bit  early  to  analyze  re- 
sults, the  board  is  able  to  deal  with  basic 


issues  at  hand  in  a workable  and  effective 
manner. 

The  Story  Behind  a 
Fictitious  Name 

The  name,  Jesrgar  Castellanos,  was  an 
unusual  Spanish  name.  It  made  the  staff  at 
the  Spanish  broadcast  center  in  Puerto 
Rico  curious  from  the  time  Jesrgar  enrolled 
in  a Bible  course. 

Recently  when  Lester  Hershey  was  in 
Venezuela  he  looked  up  this  person.  Here 
is  what  he  found: 

"With  Armando  Hernandez,  a General 
Conference  Mennonite  from  Colombia 
whom  I had  met  when  he  was  a student  in 
Costa  Rica,  we  visited  a Pentecostal  min- 
ister in  Cabimos,  across  the  lake  from 
Maracaibo. 

“Since  we  had  only  a post-office  box  num- 
ber, we  obtained  his  address  at  the  local 
post  office.  Jesus  Garfido  was  a mason  and 
while  we  were  waiting  for  him  to  come 
home  from  his  work,  I asked  his  wife  who 
Jesrgar  Castellanos  was.  We  had  a Bible 
correspondence  student  at  the  same  post- 
office  address  as  theirs.  She  didn’t  know, 
but  her  husband  could  tell  us. 

"When  he  arrived,  I asked  him  if  he 
could  tell  us  where  this  person  lived.  He 
seemed  to  ignore  the  question  and  talked 
of  other  things. 
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“I  asked  again.  This  time  he  laughed 
and  confessed:  ‘I  am  that  person.’  Then  he 
explained  that  he  had  taken  one  of  our 
courses  and  liked  it  so  much  that  he  de- 
cided to  repeat  it. 

“Ashamed  to  use  his  name  again,  he  used 
the  fictitious  name,  Jes-r-gar  Castellanos. 
Jes  was  the  first  part  of  his  own  name, 
Jesus.  Gar  was  the  first  part  of  his  surname, 
Garfido,  R is  his  initial,  and  Castellanos 
was  his  mother’s  maiden  name.” 

The  Spanish  broadcast  operates  an  active 
Bible  correspondence  program.  In  the  past 
six  months  over  1,000  have  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  several  courses  offered  by  the  Spanish 
broadcast. 

Lester  Hershey  is  director  and  speaker 
on  Mennonite  Broadcasts  Spanish  program, 
Luz  y Verdad.  Produced  in  Puerto  Rico,  it 
is  broadcast  over  37  stations  in  Spanish- 
speaking areas  around  the  world. 

With  People  in  Service 

Clifford  Amstutzes,  overseas  missions  as- 
sociates for  the  General  Mission  Board  in 
Nigeria,  arrived  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  20,  for  a three-month  fur- 
lough. 

• * # 

John  Litwiller,  United  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary seriously  injured  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent on  Nov.  8 at  San  Fernando,  Chile,  is 
showing  some  improvement,  according  to 
the  latest  word.  As  a result  of  the  accident, 
he  was  suffering  from  peritonitis  because 
of  massive  internal  injuries.  He  is  the  son 
of  Nelson  Litwiller,  General  Board  mis- 
sionary stationed  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
• # * 

VS  unit  members  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  of- 
fered to  work  overtime  at  the  nearby  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  to  help  pay  expenses 
involved  in  a recent  miscarriage  operation 
of  their  unit  hostess,  Mrs.  LeRoy  Chupp. 

MORE  LEADERSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  1043) 
balance  of  the  academic  with  spiritual  de- 
pendency." 

J.  Mark  Martin,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  “As  a 
lay  member  without  formal  training,  I was  very 
much  impressed  and  blessed  by  the  brief  study 
of  Learning  to  Lead.  As  a teacher  and  leader 
I was  challenged  from  chapter  to  chapter  by 
the  possibilities  for  effective  group  relation- 
ships. Our  class  of  nineteen  attended  regularly 
and  participated  well  in  the  discussions.  The 
text  by  Willard  Claassen  has  excellent  material 
for  study  and  restudy.  If  the  next  five  courses 
in  the  series  are  as  good  as  this  one,  I believe 
much  blessing  is  in  store  for  our  congregations.” 

So  that  is  the  word  from  some  of  the 
many  who  have  studied  the  Learning  to 
Lead  text.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  first 
in  the  series  of  six  courses  is  a good  one. 
The  second  is  like  unto  the  first,  to  use  a 
New  Testament  way  of  saying  it.  Learning 
to  Teach,  by  Paul  M.  Lederach,  is  now 
available.  By  this  time  next  year  we  antici- 
pate testimonies  like  the  above  on  the  sec- 
ond in  the  series. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman, 
MCCE  Field  Secretary. 


FIRST  FIFTY  YEARS 

(Continued  from  page  1046) 

their  children.  The  school  also  represents 
some  contribution  by  our  Christian  com- 
munity to  the  total  Dhamtari  community 
need.” 

It  is  my  prayer  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  America  share  with  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  India  through  this  Jubi- 
lee, bringing  rejoicing,  reexamination,  and 
rededication  to  the  unfinished  task  on  both 
hemispheres. 

*A  former  principal  of  the  school,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  spent  seven  months  at  Dhamtari  working 
with  the  faculty  in  the  study  during  the  school 
year  1963-64. 


MENNONITE  ARTIST 

(Continued  from  page  1039) 

junction  with  Laurelville  Music  Week. 
Thirty-two  persons  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  art  sessions  with  their  full  at- 
tention and  pertinent  questions.  One  week 
later  art  was  one  of  the  topics  discussed  at 
the  National  Mennonite  Youth  Convention 
in  Kitchener. 

During  the  past  few  years  art  exhibits, 
one  man  shows,  and  arts  festivals  have  been 
held  at  our  Mennonite  colleges,  some  of 
which  were  of  surprising  significance  and 
quality.  The  art  exhibit  at  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Kitchener  was  an  at- 
tempt that  did  not  get  off  too  well,  be- 
cause it  was  an  incomplete  representation 
and  lacked  quality  control.  Still,  the  idea 
was  very  good  and  I hope  to  see  a well- 
organized  art  show  in  connection  with  fu- 
ture world  conferences. 

Our  church  could  well  use  its  artists  in 
the  fellowship  evangelism  program.  The 
Potter’s  House  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a di- 
vision of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  is  a 
successful  example.  Why  not  a year-round 
art  center  and  coffee  shop  at  Aspen,  Colo., 
as  a Mennonite  witness  among  the  members 
of  the  international  design  conference  and 
the  tourists?  Roy  Kreider,  missionary  to 
Israel,  already  uses  the  art  gallery  idea  in 
his  witness  to  the  Jews. 

Arts  and  crafts  are  a major  ingredient  in 
the  Penn  Alps  program,  Grantsville,  Md. 
There  may  be  uses  for  the  coffee  shop-art 
gallery  type  of  witness  in  other  localities, 
too.  As  the  Mennonite  Church  goes  urban, 
not  only  will  the  continuity  between  the 
utilitarian,  rural  way  of  life  be  broken,  but 
the  value  of  the  artist’s  contribution  will 
be  seen  more  and  more  clearly. 

Before  the  artist  and  his  church  can 
communicate,  the  artists  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  communicate  among  them- 
selves. This  means  that  the  General  Con- 
ference, possibly  in  connection  with  one  of 
our  colleges,  should  underwrite  a biennial 
artists’  retreat,  and  free  some  artist  to  work 
on  the  organizational  aspects  of  such.  I 


think  of  Bethel  College,  with  a fine  plan 
for  a Fine  Arts  Center  now  under  con- 
struction, as  a center  of  discussion.  And 
how  about  Conrad  Grebel  College  as  a 
place  where  art  could  become  one  of  the 
witnessing  thrusts  as  well  as  a center  for  the 
development  of  art  appreciation  among 
ourselves? 

Many  other  ideas  come  to  my  mind:  the 
production  of  good  prints  and  originals  by 
Mennonite  artists  to  replace  much  of  the 
kitsch  in  our  bookstores;  traveling  art 
shows;  a slide  show  on  Christian  art,  avail- 
able to  churches;  an  artist-in-residence  at 
our  colleges,  available  for  counsel  and  edu- 
cation; art  contests  with  topical  assign- 
ments such  as  peace.  Again  I say,  I be- 
lieve that  exciting  possibilities  lies  ahead  of 
us. 

OUR  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  1040) 

tian  Teacher,  the  Association’s  official  pa- 
per. Several  workshops  and  other  lectures 
highlighted  the  weekend. 

For  the  second  year  in  a row,  E.M.C. 
students  snatched  the  three  prizes  in  the 
John  Horsch  Mennonite  Historical  Essay 
Contest.  Irvin  B.  Horst,  professor  of  church 
history,  announced  the  winners  of  the  1963- 
64  contest  last  week.  First  prize  ($15)  win- 
ner Miriam  Stoltzfus  described  “The  His- 
tory of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Congregation, 
1946-64.”  Michael  Zehr  captured  second 
place  and  a two-year  subscription  to  the 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  with  his 
“From  Red  Hill  to  Ridgeway,”  and  Caro- 
lyn Charles  won  a one-year  subscription  to 
the  Review  with  her  third  prize,  “The  East 
Petersburg  Mennonite  Church:  A History 
from  1940  to  1964.” 

The  contest  is  sponsored  each  year  by 
the  Mennonite  Historical  and  Research 
Committee  and  is  open  to  all  students  in 
Mennonite  colleges. 

The  Historical  Library  added  two  new 
items  to  its  collection.  A local  descendant 
of  an  eighteenth-century  Mennonite  family 
in  Shenandoah  Valley  presented  a battle- 
scarred  chest  and  rocking  chair  to  the  li- 
brary museum.  Most  of  the  family  was 
murdered  by  Indians  in  a 1764  raid. 

—Kenneth  Reed. 

Hesston  College 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  radio  evangelist, 
opened  a week  of  Spiritual  Renewal  at 
Hesston  College,  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  1, 
by  asking,  “Lord,  is  it  I?”  From  this  ques- 
tion, asked  by  the  disciples  at  the  Last 
Supper,  he  garnered  three  spiritual  lessons: 
the  experience  of  self-examination;  the  at- 
titude of  humility;  and  Judas’  hypocrisy 
was  not  open,  but  hidden. 

During  the  chapel  talks,  he  spoke  about 
purpose  in  life  and  knowing  the  will  of 
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God.  “The  average  church  member  wants 
to  get  rich  quick,”  he  said;  “he  does  not 
want  to  pay  the  price  to  become  spiritually 
mature.  He  is  hunting  for  a magic  formula 
to  get  power  from  God.”  Three  things  are 
necessary  for  spiritual  growth:  vision  of  a 
goal,  commitment,  and  paying  the  price 
daily. 

Some  gleanings  from  his  talks  on  “Pride” 
and  on  “Liars”  are  very  quotable.  “One 
who  is  living  in  the  depth  of  sin  began 
with  unwillingness  to  repent  of  a little  sin.” 
"A  lying  son  will  not  make  an  honest  hus- 
band." “Lying  is  an  attempt  to  deceive,  to 
lead  a person  to  a wrong  conclusion.” 

In  his  closing  message,  Bro.  Hostetter 
called  religion  man’s  worst  enemy.  He 
challenged  his  listeners  to  examine  their 
faith,  for  “truth  will  be  vindicated  by  in- 
vestigation." 

The  Thanksgiving  Preview  is  an  annual 
event  to  acquaint  high-school  seniors  with 
Hesston  College,  to  give  parents  and 
friends  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  campus, 
and  to  confer  with  faculty.  Activities  were 
planned  for  Nov.  26-28. 

The  Thanksgiving  service  in  the  church 
chapel  Thursday  began  at  10:00  a.m. 
The  traditional  Thanksgiving  dinner  in 
the  college  dining  hall  was  served  at 
noon.  The  Thanksgiving  Musicale  by  the 
college  choirs,  directed  by  Professor  Lowell 
Byler,  began  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Hess  Hall. 

Friday  was  Seniors’  College-for-a-Day. 
Seniors  visited  regular  college  classes  all 
day.  In  the  evening,  they  attended  the 
Hess  Hall  Series  lecture  by  Dr.  Hugo 
Portisch,  the  famous  young  Austrian  editor 
with  a mission. 

Saturday  had  been  designated  as  Parents’ 
Day.  Open  house  in  all  residence  halls 
from  9:30  to  10:30  started  the  day’s  ac- 
tivities. From  10:30  to  11:45  parents  and 
friends  visited  the  educational  buildings 
and  teachers  who  were  in  the  classrooms. 
In  the  afternoon,  following  a period  of 
relaxation  and  recreation,  faculty  and  par- 
ents met  informally  in  the  student  center 
of  Erb  Hall.  The  Parent-Faculty-Student 
Dinner  in  the  college  dining  hall  was 
scheduled  for  5:30.  President  Tilman  R. 
Smith  spoke  at  a Parent-Student  Con- 
vocation in  the  church  chapel  at  6:45  p.m. 
A basketball  game  between  Bethel  and 
Hesston  at  8:00  p.m.  closed  the  weekend 
preview. 

Conrad  Grebel  College 

SERVICES  OF  DEDICATION 
AND  INAUGURATION 

Oct.  25,  1964,  was  a historic  day  in  the 
life  of  the  Ontario  Mennonites  when  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  the  first  Mennonite 
institution  for  higher  learning  in  Ontario, 
was  dedicated.  It  was  a clear,  cool,  crisp 
day  and  the  beautiful  autumn  foliage  in 
the  surrounding  Beechwood  Heights  resi- 


dential area  added  to  the  festive  atmos- 
phere. The  dedication  service  scheduled  at 
four  o’clock  was  preceded  by  tours  through 
the  building.  By  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
over  one  thousand  people  had  toured  the 
new  college  building.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  served  as  greeters  and 
more  than  thirty  students  assisted  as  tour 
leaders  and  attendants  on  the  parking  lots. 
Extra  chairs  and  loudspeakers  were  pro- 
vided throughout  the  building  since  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  chapel,  where  the 
service  proper  was  held,  could  accommo- 
date only  two  hundred  people. 

At  4:00  p.m.  the  service  of  dedication 
was  opened  by  words  of  Scripture  from 
II  Chron.  6,  read  by  Walter  Klaassen.  This 
was  preceded  by  fifteen  minutes  of  organ 
music  played  by  Ruth  Eby  of  the  Stirling 
Avenue  Church.  Orland  Gingerich,  pastor 


Interior  of  the  Conrad  Grebel  College  Chapel 
during  the  dedication  service. 


of  the  Steinman  Mennonite  Church  at 
Baden,  Ont.,  and  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  offered  the  invocation.  The 
hymn,  “Holy  God,  We  Praise  Thy  Name,” 
was  sung  by  the  congregation. 

This  was  followed  by  the  ceremony  of 
the  presentation  of  the  keys  in  which  a 
large  gold-embossed  key  provided  by  the 
architect  was  handed  from  the  contractor  to 
the  architect,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Build- 


ing Committee,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  who  presented  it  to 
the  president  of  the  college.  Each  of  the 
participants  in  the  ceremony  made  a brief 
statement  prior  to  handing  the  key  on  to 
the  next  person. 

Following  the  ceremony,  the  president, 
J.  Winfield  Fretz,  gave  the  dedication  ad- 
dress. His  remarks  were  based  on  Ex.  35 
and  the  experience  of  the  Israelites  in 
building  the  temple  in  the  wilderness.  He 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  same  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  that  characterized  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness 
also  was  found  in  the  experience  of  erect- 
ing Conrad  Grebel  College.  Expression  of 
appreciation  was  made  for  the  many  indi- 
viduals who  had  participated  significantly 
in  the  raising  of  money,  the  supervising  of 
the  building,  and  providing  the  necessary 
work  to  see  the  building  completed. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Fretz  reminded  the 
audience  that  it  was  always  easier  to  raise 
money  to  erect  buildings  than  it  was  to 
secure  funds  for  maintaining  them  and  for 
carrying  on  the  programs  for  which  the 
buildings  were  erected.  He  pointed  out 
that  over  a long  period  of  time  funds  were 
needed  to  support  worthy  students,  pay  for 
faculty  salaries,  and  provide  endowments 
for  operating  costs. 

The  litany  of  dedication  was  led  by 
Harvey  Taves,  director  of  the  Ontario  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  and  secretary  of 
the  Conrad  Grebel  Board  of  Governors. 
The  dedication  service  was  concluded  by 
the  singing  of  the  congregational  hymn, 
“I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord,”  and  the 
pronouncing  of  the  benediction  by  Robert 
Johnson,  pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Kitchener. 

Between  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon 
service  of  dedication  and  the  beginning  of 
the  evening  service  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  president  and  the  chaplain,  luncheon 
was  served  to  approximately  five  hundred 


WAR  AND  THE  GOSPEL  by  Jean  Lasserre 


A book  for  those  with  questions  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  a Christian  can  or  should 
participate  in  warfare.  Defense  of  country,  re- 
sponsibility to  the  state,  the  lordship  of  Christ, 
the  sixth  commandment,  and  responsibility  for 
the  brother  are  a few  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
First  published  in  French,  then  German,  and 
now  available  in  the  English  language.  The 
author,  a Frenchman,  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  subject.  $3.75 

PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 
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guests  in  the  college  dining  room.  This 
part  of  the  service  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Norman  High  and  women  from  the 
Mennonite  churches  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area  who  cooperated  with  the 
college  kitchen  staff  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Floyd  Bauman  and  Mrs.  Noah  Lebold. 

Service  of  Inauguration 

The  inaugural  service  was  introduced 
by  piano  music  played  by  Ruth  Eby.  Dr. 
W alter  Klaassen  read  the  opening  words  of 
Scripture  from  Eph.  4:1-16.  Henry  P.  Epp, 
chairman  of  the  United  Mennonite  Con- 
ference of  Ontario,  led  in  the  invocation 
which  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  a 
congregational  hymn,  "Lord,  Speak  to  Me 
That  I May  Speak.” 

The  college  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Gerald  Loewen,  sang  two  anthems  for  the 
program,  this  being  the  first  time  the  choir 
made  a public  appearance.  The  anthems 
were  “Praise  to  the  Lord,"  by  Neander,  and 
“With  a Voice  of  Singing,”  by  Martin 
Shaw.  Newton  Gingrich,  moderator  of  the 
Ontario  Mennonite  Conference,  then  au- 
thorized the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  Milton  R.  Good,  in  the  name 
of  the  constituent  churches  to  inaugurate 
the  president  and  the  chaplain.  This  was 
followed  by  the  inaugural  prayer  read  in 
unison  and  led  by  James  Reusser,  pastor 
of  the  Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church. 

President  Fretz  then  made  his  formal 
statement  outlining  the  reason  for  Conrad 
Grebel  College  and  pointed  out  that  loca- 
tion of  a Mennonite  college  on  a university 
campus  was  both  dangerous  and  challeng- 
ing. He  cited  the  ancient  Chinese  proverb 
that  defined  a crisis  as  “a  dangerous  op- 
portunity” which  he  said  characterized  the 
college  at  this  moment.  The  danger  was 
that  its  location  in  this  context  could  mean 
its  extinction  as  a distinct  Mennonite  agen- 
cy by  the  gradual  processes  of  accommoda- 
tion and  assimilation  or  it  could  mean  the 
revival  and  renewal  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  by  virtue  of  the  challenge  it  is 
undertaking  by  trying  to  face  up  to  the 
situation  encountered  by  its  young  people 
on  university  campuses. 

Following  Dr.  Fretz’s  address  Dr.  Klaas- 
sen made  his  formal  statement  declaring 
that  his  intentions  were  to  act  avowedly 
as  a disciple  of  Christ  on  a university 
campus  teaching  the  Bible  to  university 
students  and  counseling  with  those  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  the  meaning 
of  discipleship  in  this  century. 

The  main  address  of  the  evening  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Carl  Kreider,  Dean  of  Go- 
shen College,  on  the  subject  of  the  “Edu- 
cational Revolution.”  Dr.  Kreider,  who 
spent  the  past  academic  year  as  a Fulbright 
Guest  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Ethi- 
opia, pointed  out  that  the  most  significant 
areas  of  change  in  the  newly  emerging 
countries  were  not  political,  economic,  or 
technological,  but  educational.  He  said  the 


cry  for  education  was  universal,  beginning 
with  elementary  education  and  proceeding 
through  to  university  levels. 

Dr.  Kreider  appealed  to  Conrad  Grebel 
College  to  help  supply  teachers  for  the 
countries  asking  for  them  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  educational  format  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College  on  the  University 
of  Waterloo  campus  might  well  be  con- 
sidered by  mission  boards  on  foreign  fields. 
This  would  mean  establishing  church  resi- 
dential colleges  in  connection  with  national 
universities  rather  than  establishing  sepa- 
rate Christian  universities. 

Greetings  were  brought  from  representa- 
tives from  other  schools.  Among  them, 
Dr.  Paul  Mininger,  president  of  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Dr.  Francis  K. 


After  voting,  my  repentings  are  pretty 
intense.  I suppose  if  I had  voted  for  the 
other  candidate,  my  repentings  would  be 
reaching  the  stage  of  remorse!  At  least  I 
did  the  noble,  churchly,  prophetic,  creative 
deed  of  choosing  what  I felt  was  the  lesser 
of  two  evils! 

After  100  years  of  unfaithfulness  toward 
my  defrauded  Negro  brother  in  the  South, 
I admit  the  church’s  impotence  and  failure, 
and,  without  public  repentance,  I ask  the 
government  to  force  integration  at  the 
point  of  a bayonet!  A call  to  white  Prot- 
estants to  public  repentance  might  have 
been  a much  more  potent  way  to  assert 
some  “churchly"  moral  leadership. 

After  years  of  inability  as  a church  to  live 
in  such  dangerous  obedience  that  “churchly 
strategy"  becomes  the  very  light  of  God 
upon  the  darkness  of  civil  wrongs,  I now 
rise  to  my  full  prophetic  and  churchly 
stature  in  the  social  order,  and  vote!  Was 
this,  after  all,  the  best  way  to  follow  Him 
who  said,  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world 
. . . [else]  would  my  servants  fight”  (and 
vote)? 

For  years  1 have  known  full  well  that  the 
God-ordained  ways  for  the  church  to  in- 
fluence the  social  order  are:  to  be  a salt 
community  in  the  midst  of  the  land;  to 
demonstrate  the  radical  implications  of  the 
lordship  of  Christ;  to  demonstrate  within 
the  church  the  solutions  of  the  problems 
that  plague  society;  to  give  prophetic  warn- 
ings to  the  state  whenever  it  overreaches 
itself;  'to  give  prophetic  warnings  to  cov- 
etous capitalists;  to  engage  in  passionate 
evangelism  of  lost  men;  to  create  new  "be- 
ginnings” and  “centers"  in  history  by  hear- 
ing and  obeying  God’s  Word.  But  after 
failing  so  long  in  the  first  tasks  of  the 
church,  I hasten  to  use  the  last  and  the 
least  of  the  church’s  ways  to  save  mankind. 


Wagschal,  student  pastor  at  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University;  Principal  A.  W.  Rees 
of  Renison  College  who  introduced  afso 
President  Hall  from  St.  Paul’s  College  and 
Father  Finn,  the  Dean  of  St.  Jerome’s  Col- 
lege; and  President  J.  Gerald  Hagey  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  Recognized  as 
guests  and  invited  platform  participants 
were  Dr.  David  Schroeder,  Dean  of  the 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  President  Jacob 
Quiring  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible 
College  at  Winnipeg.  The  concluding 
hymn,  “The  Work  Is  Thine,  O Christ,  Our 
Lord,”  was  sung  and  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Henry  Yantzi,  pastor  of  the 
Tavistock  Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock, 
Ont. 


and  I vote.  At  least  I did  not  urge  people 
to  vote  (with  more  zeal  than  I devote  to 
evangelism). 

After  four  years  of  thunderous  silence  on 
social  issues,  I suddenly  “speak”  by  my  vote. 
I even  enjoy  reading  the  political  wisdom 
which  explodes  in  the  “Readers  Say”  col- 
umn of  the  Gospel  Herald.  I listen  to  oth- 
er Mennonites  talk  learnedly  about  politics 
and  voting  and  social  responsibility,  and 
barely  detect  that  the  characteristic  note  and 
methods  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet  are 
strangely  missing!  I wonder  about  the  com- 
parative silence  on  social  issues  between 
elections.  I wonder  if  the  church  is  main- 
taining her  "stranger  and  pilgrim”  char- 
acter as  she  tries  to  become  “relevant.” 

It  seems  that,  after  voting,  my  repentings 
are  kindled  together. 

What  can  I,  and  others  like  me,  who 
have  such  mingled  feelings,  do  to  fulfill 
our  social  responsibility  more  fully?  I can 
call  upon  my  congregation  to  spend  itself 
in  evangelistic  and  "Good  Samaritan”  min- 
istries with  more  passion  and  sacrifice.  I 
can  continue  to  seek  for  new  and  more 
imaginative  ways  to  witness  to  the  powers 
that  be  concerning  the  righteousness  which 
God  requires  of  all  men. 

I can  ask  God  to  work  deeply  by  His 
cleansing  Holy  Spirit  to  purge  out  both 
party  spirit  and  nationalistic  spirit  from 
my  heart  until  I love  all  men  evenly.  This 
must  include  my  fellowman  in  either  Cuba, 
the  Congo,  or  the  United  States  Congress 
alike. 

I can  give  myself  in  suffering  love  to 
some  actual  Negroes  in  my  own  country, 
and  not  be  so  satisfied  to  love  some  vague 
and  impersonal  entity  like  “the  Negro  of 
the  South.”  I can  help  my  congregation  to 
become  a “community  of  discernment,”  dis- 
covering the  call  of  Christ  in  the  new  and 
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complex  problems  which  beset  our  com- 
munity. Should  God  call  my  congregation 
to  move  together  in  some  step  of  danger- 
ous obedience  so  that  we  become  like  "a 
city  set  upon  a hill,”  I can  ask  God  for 
grace  to  be  obedient  at  any  cost. 

Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months'  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Beachy  — Lee.  — Albert  Beachy,  Sunnyside 
cong.,  Arthur,  111.,  and  Ivy  Lee,  Central  cong., 
Dover,  Del.,  by  Daniel  V.  Yoder  at  Central, 
Oct.  24,  1964. 

Brunk— Erb.— Paul  Wendel  Brunk,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  and  Joyce  Elaine 
Erb,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Steelton  Mission,  by  Geo. 
R.  Brunk,  father  of  the  groom,  at  Camp 
Hebron. 

Charles— Shelly.— Paul  L.  Charles,  Leola,  Pa., 
Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann  Shelly, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  by  Homer  D. 
Bomberger  at  Gantz,  Nov.  7,  1964. 

Detweiler— Derstine.— Glenn  Detweiler,  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Diane 
Derstine,  Souderton  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  David  F. 
Derstine,  Jr„  at  the  Souderton  Church,  Oct. 
3,  1964. 

Fisher  — Nissly.  — Harold  Fisher,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Carol  Nissly,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  Homer  D.  Bom- 
berger at  Erisman's,  Sept.  12,  1964. 

Herr— Montgomery .— B . Frank  Herr,  Jr., 
Chatham,  Pa„  Kenneth  Square  cong.,  and  Vir- 
ginia L.  Montgomery,  Gap,  Pa.,  Meadville 
cong.,  by  Clair  B.  Eby  at  Meadville,  Nov.  14, 
1964. 

Landis— Bomberger.— David  L.  Landis,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Lois  M. 
Bomberger,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by  Homer 
D.  Bomberger  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  July 
11,  1964. 

Leaman— Sauder.— Dale  R.  Leaman,  Bird  in 
Hand,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  and  Carolyn 
Jean  Sauder,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  by 
Homer  D.  Bomberger  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  Aug.  8,  1964. 

Lehman— Shirk.— Gerald  Ray  Lehman,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  South  Christian  Street  cong.,  and 
Sarah  Jane  Shirk,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Myerstown 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  Zimmerman  at  the  Lancas- 
ter Mennonite  School,  Oct.  31,  1964. 

Moore  — Martin.  — Hubert  Wilford  Moore, 
Exeland  (Wis.)  cong.,  and  Gloria  Dee  Martin, 
South  Lawrence  cong.,  Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  by 


Leroy  Schrock  at  South  Lawrence,  Oct.  2,  1964. 

Moyer  — Moyer.  — Cleon  Moyer,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  and  Joyce  Moyer,  Telford,  Pa.,  both 
of  the  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David  F.  Der- 
stine, Jr.,  at  the  church,  Oct.  24,  1964. 

Roaden— Beachy.— Chester  Roaden,  Fairfield, 
Ohio,  and  Shirley  Beachy,  Howard-Miami 
cong.,  Kokomo.,  Ind.,  by  Harold  Mast  at  How- 
ard-Miami, Nov.  7,  1964. 

Rush— Rosen berger.— Raymond  Rush,  Perka- 
sie  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Shirley  Rosenberger,  Sil- 
verdale,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  David 
F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  at  Blooming  Glen,  Nov.  7, 
1964. 

Weaver— Martin.— Earl  G.  Weaver,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  and  Alma  Martin,  Richland,  Pa.,  both  of 
the  North  Lebanon  cong.,  by  Homer  D.  Bom- 
berger at  the  church,  Oct.  3,  1964. 

Wenger— High.— Daniel  R.  Wenger,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  and  Anna  Mae  High,  Myerstown,  Pa., 
both  of  the  North  Lebanon  cong.,  by  Homer 
D.  Bomberger  at  the  church.  Sept.  26,  1964. 

Witmer  — Gingrich.  — Samuel  B.  Witmer, 
Sheridan,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Gingrich,  Myerstown, 
Pa.,  by  Simon  G.  Bucher,  Oct.  31,  1964. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Aeschliman,  Merlin  and  Kathleen  (Harley), 
Philomath,  Oreg.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey 
Brent,  Oct.  20,  1964. 

Albrecht,  Lyle  and  Alice  (Hoffman),  Bay 
Port,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Barry 
Lynn,  Nov.  11,  1964. 

Brenneman,  Paul  and  Evelyn  (Good),  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  third  child,  second  son,  Paul 
Andrew,  Nov.  8,  1964. 

Brunk,  Gerald  and  Janet  (High),  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  second  son,  Steven  Robert,  Aug.  31, 
1964. 

Buck,  Robert  and  Virginia  (Hostetler),  Al- 
bany, Oreg.,  first  child,  Anita  Louise,  Oct.  23, 
1964. 

Burkholder,  Timothy  and  Helen  (Moser), 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Peter 
Owen,  Oct.  21,  1964. 

Derstine,  Carl  and  Susan  (Rosenberger),  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  first  child,  Lisa,  Oct.  19,  1964. 

Dunn,  Roger  C.  and  Sue  Elizabeth  (Miller), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan 
Lamar,  Oct.  20,  1964. 

Faus,  Samuel  H.  and  Grace  (Landis),  Man- 
heim, Pa.,  twins,  third  son  and  first  daughter, 
Carl  and  Carol,  Oct.  18,  1964. 

Gehman,  Paul  J.  and  Inez  E.  (Bowman),  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jon- 
athan Philip,  Oct.  13,  1964. 


Grosh,  Harvey  and  Sylvia  (Ernst),  York,  Pa., 
fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Joanne  Kay,  Nov. 
11,  1964. 

Heaven,  Floyd  Lee  and  Ruth  Ann  (Chupp), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  second  son,  Michael  Jay, 
Nov.  5,  1964. 

Hershberger,  Jake  and  Delilah  (Hershber- 
ger), Hartville,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  son, 
Darrell  Dean,  Nov.  6,  1964. 

Hess,  Mervin  G.  and  Reba  (Nissley),  Man- 
heim, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Larene, 
Nov.  1,  1964. 

Kropf,  Oliver  and  Shirley  (Zehr),  Bright, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sharon 
Arlene,  Nov.  4,  1964. 

Lebold,  Ralph  and  Eileen  (Erb),  London, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Cynthia 
Eileen,  Oct.  29,  1964. 

Lehman,  Merlin  and  Janet  (Schloneger),  Ap- 
ple Creek,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Lisa  Jane 
(by  adoption).  Sept.  27,  1964. 

Lehman,  Oliver  and  Clara  (Hjelter),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  ninth  child,  seventh  son,  Calvin  Bradley, 
Sept.  5,  1964. 

Leichty,  Joseph  W.  and  Amelia  (Miller), 
Grabill,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Lynette,  Nov.  10,  1964. 

Leichty,  Orlin  and  Esther  (Fisher),  Wayland, 
Iowa,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Keith  Lamar, 
Oct.  22,  1964. 

Mack,  Norman  and  Miriam  (Allebach),  Roy- 
ersford,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son.  Dale 
Eugene,  Nov.  7,  1964. 

Martin,  Lester  S.  and  Doris  (Brubaker), 
Sheridan,  Pa.,  a daughter,  Doris  Lorene,  Oct. 
15,  1964. 

Miller,  Richard  L.  and  Lois  (Troyer),  Enga- 
dine,  Mich.,  sixth  child,  fifth  son,  Jonathan 
Jay,  Nov.  12,  1964. 

Nafziger,  Gene  and  Carolyn  Swartzendruber, 
Minier,  111.,  first  child,  Alan  Glen,  Nov.  1, 
1964. 

Peachey,  John  Allan  and  Carol  Joy  (Troyer), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  son,  Glenn  Allan,  Nov. 
13,  1964. 

Peachey,  Ronald  Z.  and  Velma  (Stoltzfus), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Connie  Diane,  Sept.  27,  1964. 

Rhodes,  Charles  F.  and  Wilma  (Reber),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  second  son,  Neal  Charles,  Nov.  11, 
1964. 

Roth,  Richard  and  Eleanor  (Schweitzer), 
Seward,  Nebr.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Kraig 
LaRoy,  Oct.  30,  1964. 

Ruby,  Raymond  and  Norma  (Schlegel), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  fifth  child,  first  son,  Dale 
Robert,  Nov.  14,  1964. 

Schrock,  Truman  and  Mary  (Mullett),  Har- 
rington, Del.,  second  child,  Lisa  Beth,  Oct.  5, 
1964. 

Shenk,  Wilbert  R.  and  Juanita  (Brenneman), 
Akron,  Pa.,  first  child,  Suzanne  Page  (by  adop- 
tion), Nov.  18,  1964. 


SEARCH  TO  BELONG 
by  Christmas  Carol  Kauffman 


A biographical  novel  about  the  experi- 
ences of  a foster  child.  This  story  will 
help  you  to  understand  the  emotions  of  a 
foster  child  as  he  grows  to  manhood.  You 
will  become  aware  of  careless  remarks 
often  dropped  by  adults  that  cause  trou- 
ble in  the  life  of  a foster  child.  Remarks 
like  "that  kind,"  "illegitimate,"  "real  par- 
ents," and  "his  background."  Here  is  an 


excellent  reminder  that  a child  needs  to 
feel  that  he  is  secure  and  belongs,  wheth- 
er he  is  a natural  or  a foster  child.  Will 
be  a real  help  to  foster  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  understand  each  other.  $3.50 

PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 
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Shetler,  LaVern  and  Ruth  (Zuercher),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Richard 
Enos,  Nov.  11,  1964. 

Smith,  Calvin  and  Catherine  (Miller),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Susan  Grace,  Oct. 
28,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Herman  and  Sara  (Smoker),  Ox- 
ford, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Victor  Jon, 
Oct.  26,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Jonathan  and  Miriam  (King),  Stras- 
burg.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gary  Dean, 
Oct.  25,  1964. 

Swartz,  Robert  and  Elaine,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
formerly  Lapeer,  Mich.,  third  daughter,  Kath- 
erine Jean,  Oct.  28,  1964. 

Swartzendruber,  Dan  and  Donna  (Steider), 
Shickley,  Nebr.,  fourth  son,  Jonathan  Clark, 
Sept.  1,  1964. 

Wagler,  Leander  and  Beatrice  (Yantzi),  Tav- 
istock, Ont.,  fourth  daughter,  Sheila  Marie, 
Nov.  12,  1964. 

Weber,  Gordon  D.  and  Lillie  (Kauffman), 
Guernsey,  Sask.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Adella  Elizabeth,  July  6,  1964. 

Wiley,  Alton  and  Phoebe  (Beachy),  Springs, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Melody  Ann,  Nov.  17,  1964. 

Williams,  Ray  and  Audrey  (Eshleman), 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Tamela  Rae, 
Oct.  24,  1964. 

Yoder,  David  and  Lucille  (Bontrager),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  fourth  son.  Merlin  Ray,  Nov.  6, 
1964. 

Zehr,  Llewellyn  and  Clara  (Moser),  Wood- 
ville,  N.Y.,  sixth  child,  first  daughter,  Darlene 
Mary,  Aug.  14,  1964. 

Zimmerman,  Levi,  Jr.,  and  Doris  (Brubach- 
er),  Rehrersburg,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  first  son, 
Mervin,  Oct.  30,  1964. 


Anniversaries 


King.  Abram  L.  and  Katie  B.  King  observed 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on  Nov.  10, 
1964,  at  their  home  near  Allensville,  Pa.  Mr. 
King  is  a retired  painter,  and  Mrs.  King  likes 
to  embroider  and  sew.  Their  children  and 
grandchildren  entertained  them  to  a dinner 
at  Twin  Acres,  Belleville,  Pa.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  children:  Trennis  and  Ethel 
—Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Yoder,  both  of  Belleville, 
and  Armilda  King,  of  Allensville.  They  have 
nine  grandchildren. 

Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Bowman,  Joseph  G.,  son  of  Noah  M.  and 
Susanna  (Good)  Bowman,  was  born  Feb.  17, 
1878;  died  Nov.  7,  1964;  aged  86  y.  8 m.  21  d. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Isabella  Musser  Bow- 
man, 4 children  (Ellen— Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Groff, 
Susan— Mrs.  Daniel  Fryburger,  Alice— Mrs.  Mel- 
vin Reich,  and  Aaron),  19  grandchildren,  18 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Noah,  Henry, 
and  William),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Sallie  Red- 
cay).  He  was  a member  of  the  Bowmansville 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
10,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Leaman  and  Benj. 
Zeiset. 

Clemens,  Rose  Marie,  a young  Indian  girl, 
was  bom  near  Preston,  Miss.,  June  2,  1947; 
died  Nov.  4,  1964;  aged  17  y.  5 m.  2 d.  Funeral 
services  were  conducted  in  the  new  Nanih 
Wayia  Mennonite  Chapel,  Nov.  5,  by  Nevin 
Bender. 

Daniel,  Wilma,  daughter  of  Perry  and  Eliza- 
beth Mae  (Yoder)  Daniel,  was  bom  near  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  March  27,  1918;  died  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  Nov.  11,  1964,  after  an  illness 
of  almost  20  years;  aged  46  y.  7 m.  15  d.  Sur- 


viving are  her  mother  and  one  brother 
(Dwight).  She  was  a member  of  the  South 
Union  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Wilkins  Funeral  Home,  West  Liberty, 
Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  Roy  S.  Koch;  interment 
in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Esbenshade,  Anna,  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Emma  (Hollinger)  Martin,  was  born  near  Bow- 
mansville, Pa„  Nov.  11,  1894;  died  at  her  home, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1964;  aged  69  y. 
11  m.  On  Oct.  30,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Jacob  Esbenshade,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  7 daughters  (Velma— Mrs.  Harlan 
Weaver,  Viola— Mrs.  Roy  Buch,  Margaret— Mrs. 
Paul  Wyble,  Bertha— Mrs.  Leon  Martin,  Helen, 
Alice— Mrs.  J.  Earl  Horst,  and  Anna  Mary— 
Mrs.  David  Horst),  one  stepson  (Aaron  Esben- 
shade), 23  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
6 stepgrandchildren,  4 step-great-grandchildren, 
4 brothers  and  2 sisters  (Harvey,  Samuel,  Eva 
—Mrs.  Noah  Hurst,  Elmer,  Walter,  and  Mabel 
—Mrs.  Ivan  Wenger).  Two  sons,  one  daughter, 
one  brother,  and  one  sister  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Weaverland 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
14,  in  charge  of  Aaron  Hollinger,  Alvin  Mar- 
tin, David  Weaver,  and  Paul  Graybill. 

Frey,  Nancy  Lou,  daughter  of  Roy  and  Ilva 
(Short)  Frey,  was  born  Jan.  24,  1951;  died  at 
the  Filling  Memorial  Home  of  Mercy,  Na- 
poleon, Ohio,  Nov.  10,  1964;  aged  13  y.  9 m. 
16  d.  She  had  been  handicapped  since  birth. 
Surviving  are  her  parents,  one  sister  (Carolyn), 
and  2 grandmothers  (Mrs.  Anna  Short  and 
Mrs.  Cora  Frey).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Short  Funeral  Home,  Nov.  12,  in  charge 
of  E.  R.  Moser  and  Charles  H.  Gautsche;  in- 
terment in  Pettisville  (Ohio)  Cemetery. 

Habermehl,  Albert,  son  of  William  and  Bar- 
bara (Ringler)  Habermehl,  was  born  at  Baden, 
Ont.,  Sept.  30.  1874;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Aug.  25,  1964;  aged  89  y.  10  m. 
26  d.  In  1903,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Shantz, 
who  died  in  1917.  Later  he  was  married  to 
Martha  Bauman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Clayton  and  Leonard),  3 daughters 
Vera— Mrs.  Eli  Bauman,  Ada— Mrs.  Norman 
Buehler,  and  Edna),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Amanda 
Brubacher,  Mrs.  Barbara  Kropf,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Sander),  38  grandchildren,  and  19 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
St.  Jacobs  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Aug.  28,  in  charge  of  Rufus  Jutzi. 

Kauffman,  Arlen  Ray,  son  of  Ralph  and 
Margaret  (Beckler)  Kauffman,  was  born  at 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  March  26,  1959;  died  as 
the  result  of  a farm  accident  at  his  home  on 
Oct.  30,  1964;  aged  5 y.  7 m.  4 d.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  3 brothers  (Duane,  Roger,  and 
Dale),  and  his  grandparents  (J.  H.  Kauffman 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Beckler).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Yoder  Church,  in 
charge  of  Harry  A.  Diener,  Andrew  A.  Bon- 
trager, and  Edward  Yutzy. 

Kauffman,  Carolyn  Irene  and  Karen  Joan, 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Kauffman, 
both  died  in  a car-train  collision  at  Salem, 
Oreg.,  Oct.  21,  1964,  while  on  their  way  home 
from  attending  classes  at  Oregon  College  of 
Education.  Carolyn  Irene  was  bom  at  Canby, 
Oreg.,  Oct.  13,  1939,  and  had  reached  the  age 
of  25  y.  8 d.  Karen  Joan  was  bom  at  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  June  10,  1942,  and  was  22  y.  4 m. 
10  d.  old.  They  both  gave  much  of  their  time 
to  Sunday  school  and  Bible  school  programs 
of  the  church,  and,  since  music  was  of  special 
interest  to  them,  it  was  to  this  part  of  the 
church's  life  that  they  gave  much  of  their 
witness.  Surviving  are  their  parents,  5 brothers 
(Pete,  Arden,  Kenneth,  Howard,  and  Wilbur), 
3 sisters  (Eileen,  Margaret,  and  Vesta),  and 
their  grandmother  (Mrs.  O.  W.  King).  They 
were  members  of  the  Zion  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  in  charge  of  John  M.  Lederach. 

Keeler,  Alvin  C.,  son  of  Nathaniel  H.  and 
Mary  (Conver)  Keeler,  was  born  in  Hatfield, 


Pa.;  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Curtis  A.  Stoudt,  Souderton,  Pa.;  aged  74  y.  On 
Sept.  21,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Addie  Wisler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 children 
(Mabel— Mrs.  Elmer  D.  Leatherman,  Nathaniel 
W.,  Kathryn— Mrs.  J.  David  Detweiler,  Harvey 
N„  Alvin  W.,  Esther  W.— Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Pear- 
son, Arlene  W.— Mrs  Marvin  G.  Moyer,  and 
Susan  W.— Mrs.  Curtis  A.  Stoudt),  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Harvey  M.  Stover),  one  brother  (Milton 

C. ),  17  grandchildren,  and  10  great-grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a member  of  the  Towamencin 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Ellis  M.  Mack  and  Harold  M.  Fly. 

Mast,  Pearl,  daughter  of  Jerry  and  Rebecca 
(King)  Stutesman,  was  born  in  Arkansas, 
March  28,  1892;  died  at  her  home,  Fairview, 
Mich.,  after  a long  illness,  Nov.  9,  1964;  aged 
72  y.  7 m.  12  d.  On  Nov.  23,  1913,  she  was 
married  to  Harris  L.  Mast,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Letha— Mrs.  Preston 
Stevens  and  Fayma,  an  invalid  since  birth),  4 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Susie— Mrs.  Milton  Rogers),  and  4 brothers 
(Omer,  Ferd,  Millard,  and  Emerson).  Two 
brothers  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Fairview  Church. 

Schrock,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Ada 
Roth,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  Oct.  1, 
1911;  died  after  a brief  illness  at  the  Williams 
County  General  Hospital,  Nov.  11,  1964;  aged 

53  y.  1 m.  10  d.  On  Sept.  26,  1948,  she  was 
married  to  Andrew  Mast,  who  died  Oct.  12, 
1957.  On  Jan.  23,  1960,  she  was  married  to 
Serenus  V.  Schrock,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 stepdaughters,  one  stepson,  21 
stepgrandchildren,  her  parents,  and  3 sisters 
(Lucille,  Alta— Mrs.  Elmer  Schrock,  and  Kath- 
ryn—Mrs.  Chauncey  Crossgrove).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Pine  Grove  Church,  near  Stryk- 
er, Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Lockport  Church,  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of 

D.  Wyse  Graber  and  Walter  Stuckey. 

Schweitzer,  Lloyd,  son  of  Nick  and  Mattie 

(Troyer)  Schweitzer,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  March  29,  1898;  died  at  the  Filmore 
County  Hospital,  Geneva,  Nebr.,  Oct.  21,  1964; 
aged  66  y.  7 m.  22  d.  On  Sept.  29,  1921,  he 
was  married  to  Katie  Springer,  who  died  Feb. 
17,  1929.  They  had  4 daughters  who  survive 
(Alberta— Mrs.  Paul  Bruning,  Bernetta— Mrs. 
Virgil  Swartzendruber,  Vera— Mrs.  Reuben 
Lichti,  and  Betty— Mrs.  Wayne  Kennel).  On 
Nov.  5,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Os- 
wald, who  survives.  They  had  13  children, 
eight  of  whom  survive  (Clinton,  Marjorie— 
Mrs.  Donald  Roth,  Galen,  Nicklous,  Edward, 
Ronald,  Mary,  and  John).  Also  surviving  are 
13  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (William  and 
Perry),  and  3 sisters  (Lena,  Gertie— Mrs.  Ben 
Saltzman,  and  Ellen— Mrs.  Paul  Oswald).  Two 
sisters  also  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  23,  in  charge  of  Peter 
Kennel,  Lee  Schlegel,  Fred  Reeb,  and  J.  W. 
Birky. 

Smith,  Alfred  M.,  son  of  William  T.  and 
Margaret  (Schott)  Smith,  was  bom  at  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.,  June  9,  1910;  died  at  the  K-W 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  13,  1964;  aged 

54  y.  5 m.  4 d.  On  Aug.  22,  1936,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Esther  H.  Derstine,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  Robert  T.,  one  brother 
(Stanley),  and  one  sister  (Eva— Mrs.  Stanley 
Good).  Two  brothers  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  and  for  27  years  a salesman  for  Burn 
Meat  Packing  Co.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Ratz-Bachtel  Funeral  Home,  conducted 
by  C.  F.  Derstine  and  Robert  N.  Johnson;  in- 
terment in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Mariah,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Barbara  (Nahrgang)  Shantz,  was  bom  in  Wil- 
mot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Nov.  15,  1872;  died  at  the 
South  Waterloo  Memorial  Hospital,  Nov.  12, 
1964;  aged  91  y.  11  m.  28  d.  In  Dec.  1894,  she 
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was  married  to  Cleason  Shantz,  who  died  in 
Dec.  1920.  In  Sept.  1937,  she  was  married  to 
Abram  Snyder,  who  died  in  July,  1938.  Sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Bernice— Mrs.  Stanley 
Brubacher,  Elroy  Shantz,  Florence  Shantz,  and 
Earl  Shantz),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Judith  Cressman, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Good,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Roth), 
7 grandchildren,  and  12  great-grandchildren. 
Two  sons  and  3 sisters  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a charter  member  of  the  first  sewing 
circle  in  Ontario  at  the  Erb  Street  Church, 
Waterloo,  where  she  was  a member  and  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of 
J.  B.  Martin  and  Milton  Schwartzentruber. 

Field  Notes CONTINUED 

PERSONNEL  NEEDED  NOW 
Akron,  Pa. 

Central  Files  Supervisor 
Secretaries: 

Relief  Office 

Central  Stenographic  Service 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Service 
Office  Manager 
Registered  nurses: 

Vietnam 

Appalachia 

Bolivia 

Vienna,  Austria:  youth  and  children’s  work- 
er-single man  or  single  woman  with 
seminary  or  Christian  education  back- 
ground. 

Agency:  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa. 

Contact:  Urbane  Peachey 
Salunga,  Pa. 

Bookstore  Manager,  Tanzania  (3-yr.  Mis- 
sions Associates  Assignment) 

R.N.,  British  Honduras  (3-yr.  Missions 
Associates  Assignment) 

Agency:  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Salunga,  Pa.  17538 
Contact:  Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Secretary. 

Wilbur  Hostetler,  India,  at  Elmwood, 
Kendallville,  Ind.,  Dec.  20,  p.m. 

C.  F.  Derstine,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  in  a 
prophetic  series  of  messages  at  Sunnyslope, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  27  to  Jan.  3. 

Another  250,000  copies  of  the  little  book- 
let, Peace  and  Pardon  from  the  Bible,  were 
printed  by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
This  made  a total  of  500,000  copies  for 
1964,  and  1,950,000  since  printing  began  in 
1962. 

Bro.  and  Sister  Henry  Denlinger,  of  the 
Paradise  (Pa.)  congregation,  celebrated 
their  62nd  wedding  anniversary  on  Nov.  12. 

Anna  Rupp,  of  the  West  Clinton,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  congregation,  was  91  on  Sept.  2. 

James  Derstine  was  installed  as  a licensed 
minister  at  the  Worcester,  Pa.,  Church, 
Nov.  22. 

George  Weber,  5902  Langdon  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19149,  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Oxford  Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  15. 

Ordination  for  a minister  is  planned  at 
Martindale,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Dec.  12,  and  for 
a minister  at  Roedersville,  Pine  Grove,  Pa., 
Dec.  19. 


Paul  Lefever  will  be  ordained  as  minister 
at  Ida  Street,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Dec.  15,  by 
Martin  Lehman,  assisted  by  Paul  G.  Landis. 

Ordination  for  a minister  is  planned  for 
Millwood,  Gap,  Pa.,  Jan.  23. 

Carl  Smeltzer  was  ordained  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  at  West  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Nov.  1,  by  Edward  Frey  and  D.  A. 
Yoder. 

Sanford  Oyer  and  a quartet  from  Pro- 
tection, Kans.,  gave  a program  at  the  new 
church  at  Spencer,  Okla.,  Nov.  1. 

Change  of  address:  C.  F.  Yake  from 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  to  3710  Iroquois  Ave.,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.  33580.  Aaron  M.  King  from  Apt. 
31639  to  Apt.  69-639,  Mexico  21,  D.F., 
Mexico.  N.  A.  Lind,  Sr.,  from  Route  1, 
Albany,  Oreg.,  to  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Route  3,  Box  1120,  Albany,  Oreg. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  announces  the  14  th  Annual 
School  for  Ministers  at  the  seminary,  Feb. 
9-26,  1965.  A high  light  of  the  school  will 
be  continuous  study  throughout  the  three 
weeks  of  one  New  Testament  book  and  one 
Old  Testament  book.  Ministers  will  also 
devote  time  to  doctrinal  studies  and  aspects 
of  pastoral  leadership.  Afternoons  the  first 
week  are  being  planned  with  the  Mennon- 
ite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  for  an 
outreach  institute:  the  second,  with  Oak- 
lawn  Psychiatric  Center  for  a Mental 
Health  Workshop;  the  third,  with  A.  Don 


Augsburger  and  a study  of  youth  materials. 
Classes  meet  Tuesday  through  Friday  each 
week. 


Evangelistic  Meetings 

Don  Blosser,  Freeport,  111.,  at  Martins, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6.  Harlan 
Hoover,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  at  Old  Road, 
Gap,  Pa.,  Dec.  5-13.  David  Mann,  Albany, 
Oreg.,  at  Logsden,  Oreg.,  Jan.  24-31.  Mar- 
cus Smucker,  Portland,  Oreg.,  at  Lebanon, 
Oreg.,  Dec.  11-13. 


Calendar 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  8. 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E.. 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Tan.  4 to 
Feb.  12 

Conservative  Mennonite  Annual  Bible  School,  Rose- 
dale,  Ohio,  Jan.  4 to  Feb.  12. 

Ministers'  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  18-22 

Ministers’  School,  Hesstdb  College,  Hesston,  Kans., 
Feb.  2-5. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  9-26. 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

South  Pacific,  place  undecided,  Feb.  20-22 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka. 
April  23  . 24. 

Ohio  Mission  Board  meeting,  North  Clinton,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  April  23-25. 

Mennonite  Mission  Board  of  Ontario  annual  meet- 
ing, May  15,  16. 

Mennonite  General  Conference  biennial  meeting, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  August.  24-27. 


Christmas  Sharing  Fund 

Why  not  share  your  Christmas  in  gratitude  for  God’s  gift  of  His  Son  so  that  His 
work  may  be  stronger  and  His  peace  spread  abroad?  Use  the  coupon  below  and  send 
your  gift  directly  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515,  or 
through  your  congregational  treasurer.  Your  gift  will  be  shared  equally  by  our  General 
Board  overseas  missions,  Mennonite  General  Conference,  and  our  colleges  (Goshen, 
Hesston,  and  Eastern  Mennonite) . Your  gift  will  help  to  spread  the  good  news  through 
all  these  agencies. 

Annual  Christmas  Sharing 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515 
Dear  Brethren: 

Enclosed  is  my  special  Christmas  sharing  gift  of  $ for 

Mennonite  General  Conference 

Our  three  colleges  (Goshen,  Hesston,  and  Eastern  Mennonite) 

General  Board  overseas  missions 

Please  see  that  these  other  agencies  receive  their  portion  of  this  gift. 

Name 

— Address 
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# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 

All  religious  and  charitable  societies  and 
institutions,  both  Jordanian  and  foreign, 
are  forbidden  to  buy,  lease,  or  sell  property 
inside  the  walls  of  Old  Jerusalem  under  a 
draft  law  approved  by  Jordan’s  Cabinet 
and  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  measure 
also  bans  land  transactions  by  religious 
and  charitable  groups  in  municipal  and 
town  planning  areas  of  the  Holy  City  with- 
out permission  of  a special  committee  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  Cabinet. 

• * # 

A new  “Peace  Corps”  type  program  for 
service  abroad,  under  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  Youth  and  Missions  Departments,  has 
been  launched  by  the  Free  Methodist 

Church.  Volunteers  in  Service  Abroad, 
known  as  VISA,  will  open  the  door  to  dedi- 
cated laymen  and  youth  for  service  through 
missions. 

* « # 

Billy  Graham,  world  evangelist,  was 

honored  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  his  home  state, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  18,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  winning  the  1964  Upper 
Room  Citation.  “The  award  is  given  to 
Dr.  Graham  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  world  Christian  fellowship.  He  is 
a compelling  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He 
has  preached  to  more  people  in  person  and 
has  worked  with  more  Christians  of  many 
denominations  than  anyone  else.  His  work 
has  been  on  all  of  the  continents  and  on 
many  islands  of  the  sea.” 

• • • 

Clergymen  who  have  not  yet  chosen  to 
participate  in  Social  Security  have  until 
April  15,  1965,  to  do  so  under  recent 
amendments  to  the  law  signed  by  President 
Johnson. 

Since  April  15,  1962,  when  the  previous 
deadline  expired,  only  newly  ordained 
clergymen  have  been  eligible  for  Social 
Security.  Now  the  amendments  make  it 
possible  for  all  clergymen  to  be  covered 
on  a voluntary  basis,  since  by  law  they  are 
excluded  from  automatic  Social  Security 
coverage. 

• • • 

A total  of  10,000  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic foreign  missionary  personnel  are  now 
working  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South  Sea 
territories,  according  to  reports  published 
in  Munich,  Germany,  in  connection  with 
Mission  Sunday. 

A breakdown  of  the  missionaries  showed 
2,500  priests,  6,400  nuns,  400  physicians, 
and  an  estimated  700  lay  personnel. 

West  German  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ary orders  and  societies  currendy  are  oper- 
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ating,  in  cooperation  with  local  clergy, 
some  5,500  educational  and  social  institu- 
tions in  mission  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

• • • 

A "Feed  the  Minds  of  Millions”  cam- 
paign to  raise  some  $2,800,000  for  Bible  dis- 
tribution and  Christian  literature  efforts  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  was 
launched  at  London  at  Saint  James  Palace 
reception  attended  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  queen  mother. 

Giving  her  patronage  to  the  drive,  she 
expressed  belief  it  would  be  a landmark 
effort  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the 
country.  The  campaign  was  organized  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York’s  Fund  for  Chris- 
tian Literature. 

• • * 

A John  F.  Kennedy  Chair  in  American 
Civilization  has  been  established  by  the 
Bar-Ilan  University  in  Israel,  by  the  insti- 
tution’s board  of  governors  meeting  at  New 
York  City. 

A university  spokesman  said  the  memori- 
al to  the  late  president  was  expected  to 
increase  Israel’s  understanding  of  the  “in- 
gredients of  American  social  and  political 
institutions.”  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Lookstein, 
acting  president  of  Bar-Ilan,  said  "distin- 
guished American  educators,  academicians, 
and  students  of  the  arts  and  culture,  of  all 
faiths  and  colors”  would  be  selected  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair. 

• • • 

Intimate  churches  marked  by  an  austere 
look— and  with  a Lord’s  table  rather  than 
a large  altar— are  replacing  the  large  ornate 
buildings  of  the  past,  a conference  on  re- 
ligious architecture  was  told  at  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Frey,  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Church  Architecture  for  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  said  today’s 
trend  in  church  design  represents  "far 
more  awareness  of  Christ  in  the  church 
than  in  the  old  days  when  He  shared 
glories  with  a host  of  giant  stones  and  oth- 
er frills.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  added,  the  influence 
of  building  committees  of  laymen  in  many 
cases  is  "holding  back  progress”  in  new 
church  design. 


PROVIDENT 
W%M  BOOKSTORE 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  MOROS 

by  C.  L.  Graber 

The  Moro  Indians  in  picture  and  story. 
The  earlier  contacts  with  the  Moros  by 
the  Mennonites,  the  slaying  of  two 
Mennonites  by  the  Moros,  and  later  the 
interchange  of  merchandise  between 
Moro  Indians  and  Mennonites  are  re- 
corded. All  of  this  even  though  the 
language  barrier  has  not  been  broken. 
This  is  a story  similar  to  the  Auca  Indi- 
an story  but  which  has  not  received 
publicity.  An  interesting  presentation 
of  one  frontier  in  our  world.  $1.50 

^71  PROVIDENT 
PU4  BOOKSTORE 

GOSHEN,  IND.  / NEW  HOUAND,  PA.  / SCOTTDALE,  PA.  / KITCHENER,  ONT. 
SOUDERTON,  PA.  / tlOOMINGTON,  ILL.  / LONDON,  ONT.  / LANCASTER,  PA. 
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Joy  to  the  world! 

The  Lord  is  come! 

Let  earth  receive  her  King; 
Let  ev’ry  heart 
Prepare  Him  room, 

And  heav’n  and  nature  sing. 
—Isaac  Watts,  1719. 
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When  Is  Christmas? 

By  Marion  Chapman  Gremmels 

If  Christians  have  one  thing  in  common,  it’s  that  all  of  them  cele- 
brate Christmas.  And  if  they  have  a second  thing  in  common,  it’s  that 
almost  all  of  them  celebrate  Christmas  too  soon. 

What  happened  to  me  last  year  is  typical.  My  neighbor  Carol 
phoned  the  morning  of  Dec.  9.  “Hi!”  she  said  cheerfully.  “Jane  and 
I are  giving  a Christmas  coffee  Thursday.  We  do  hope  you  can  come. 
Any  time  between  two  and  four.” 

“Thursday?”  I said,  looking  hopefully  at  the  calendar  beside  the 
telephone.  “Oh,  I’m  sorry,  Carol,  but  I have  a meeting  Thursday 
afternoon.”  I hoped  I didn’t  sound  as  relieved  as  I felt. 

We  chatted  a minute.  I wanted  to  show  her  I wasn’t  rejecting  her, 
even  though  I was  rejecting  her  invitation  to  a Christmas  party.  Just 
when,  I wondered  wryly,  is  Christmas?  Why  do  dedicated  Christians 
like  Carol  and  Jane  feel  they  have  to  join  the  merchants  and  socialites 
in  the  Christmas  rush? 

Ancient  Christians  invented  an  antidote  for  secular  December 
madness.  The  antidote  was  called  Advent,  a word  meaning  “coming.” 
As  early  as  A.D.  700,  Christians  observed  Advent  during  the  four  weeks 
preceding  Christmas  as  a time  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Some  churches  still  observe  the  season  of  Advent.  Others  do  not. 
But  all  churches  and  all  Christians  seem  to  agree  that  a time  of  prepara- 
tion for  Christmas  is  necessary  and  proper— whether  they  call  that  time 
Advent  or  not. 

Of  course,  everyone  prepares  for  Christmas— even  many  non-Chris- 
tians. Everyone  dashes  through  December,  buying  presents,  wrapping 
them  lavishly,  erecting  Christmas  trees,  decorating  the  house,  baking 
cookies  and  breads,  making  plum  puddings  and  fruit  cakes,  caroling  for 
shut-ins,  entertaining,  going  to  parties,  wrapping  duty  presents  for  all 
the  community  servants,  going  to  club  and  church  Christmas  parties. 
December  is  a crush  of  things  to  do  for  Christmas. 

Perhaps  that’s  preparation.  But  is  it  the  kind  of  preparation  that 
makes  you  eager  to  start  a twelve-day  celebration  of  Christ’s  coming? 
Or  is  it  the  kind  of  preparation  that  leaves  you  too  groggy  to  glimpse 
the  true  beauty  of  Christmas?  Many  Christians  creep  into  bed  Dec.  25, 
feeling  vastly  relieved  because  it’s  all  over— when  it’s  only  just  begun. 

(Continued  on  page  1060) 


il?  field  notes 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
has  accepted  appointment  as  assistant  pas- 
tor for  the  Chicago  Avenue  congregation, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  will  assume  these 
responsibilities  on  Jan.  1.  He  will  continue 
his  work  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  Bro. 
Hostetter  will  serve  in  the  Quarterly  Mis- 
sion meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Jan.  2,  3,  and  at 
the  Methodist  Church  (week  of  prayer 
services),  Corry,  Pa.,  Jan.  17-21. 

David  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  the  Mennonite  Hour  Men’s  Quartet, 
at  Lancaster  MYF,  East  Chestnut  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  and  at  Bethany 
Mennonite  Church,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Jan.  24, 
9:30  a.m. 

Olen  Nofziger,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  at 
Blountstown,  Fla.,  Dec.  9-17. 

Hershey  Leaman,  Tanzania,  in  a watch 
night  service  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  at  South 
Seventh  Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  at  8:30. 

John  R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in 
a Christian  Service  Training  Course,  at 
Christopher  Dock,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  each  eve- 
ning Jan.  4-8. 

Elam  Stauffer,  Salunga,  Pa.,  in  meetings 
at  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Feb.  20-28. 

Aaron  Hollinger,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  in  a 
series  of  lessons  on  stewardship  at  Sandy 
Hill,  Sadsburyville,  Pa.,  beginning  Feb.  10. 

Notice  the  coupon  on  the  inside  back 
page,  “Christmas  Sharing  Fund.”  Notice 
that  your  gift  will  be  shared  equally  by  the 
three  groups  listed.  Last  week’s  coupon 
incorrectly  gave  the  impression  that  per- 
sons were  to  mark  the  need  to  which  their 
gift  was  to  go. 

The  Christian  Laymen’s  Association,  Box 
202,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  is  looking  for  a num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  book,  Modem  Re- 
ligious Liberalism,  by  John  Horsch,  pub- 
lished by  the  Moody  Colportage  Associa- 
tion. Send  information  stating  copies 
available  and  the  price  to  the  above  ad- 
dress. 

Personnel  needs:  Secretary  with  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping.  Agency:  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  Contact:  E.  Grant 
Herr,  Business  Manager,  E.M.C.,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

J.  B.  Shenk,  director  of  admissions  at 
Goshen  College,  reports  that  73  high-school 
seniors  and  recent  graduates  attended  cam- 
pus open  house  at  Goshen  College,  Nov. 
27-29.  This  is  the  highest  number  of  at- 
tendants in  the  six  years  that  Goshen  has 
sponsored  weekend  activities  for  prospec- 
tive college  students.  The  next  campus 
open  house  will  be  March  26,  27,  1965. 

Ground  was  broken  Friday  morning, 
Nov.  27,  for  the  Mary  Miller  Library  to  be 


constructed  on  the  Hesston  College  cam- 
pus. General  contractor  is  Alvin  Schneider, 
Inc.,  Hoisington,  Kans.,  who  had  already 
moved  in  the  equipment  the  same  day. 
Completion  is  expected  before  July  20, 
1965. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Jones,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  celebrated  their  57th  wedding  anni- 
versary, Nov.  29. 

Change  of  address:  W.  S.  Guengerich 
from  Upland,  Calif.,  to  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Loren  and  Mary  Nussbaum,  Methodist 
missionaries  to  the  Congo,  spent  the  week 
of  Dec.  6-11  at  the  Publishing  House.  They 
are  concentrating  oh  the  work  of  increasing 
literacy  and  providing  Christian  reading 
material  for  the  newly  literate  and  semi- 
literate. 

Christmas  Toys  for  Peace  display  is  be- 
ing placed  in  various  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
churches  during  this  Advent  season.  The 
toys  for  the  display  were  furnished  by  var- 
ious toy  manufacturers  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area.  “Christmas  Toys  for  Peace”  grew  out 
of  a concern  with  the  current  emphasis  on 
toys  of  violence,  especially  toys  based  upon 
war  and  fighting. 

The  question  raised  was  whether  the  ac- 
ceptance of  military  toys  does  not  inevita- 
bly lead  to  acceptance  of  war  as  a normal 
way  of  life  in  the  mind  of  the  growing 
child.  In  no  other  nation  of  the  world  are 
military  toys  being  produced  and  accepted 
on  the  scale  done  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. Perhaps  this  is  because  we  have  not 
experienced  the  horrors  of  war  within  our 
own  country  in  recent  history. 

The  purpose  of  the  “Christmas  Toys  for 
Peace”  display  is  to  call  attention  to  par- 
ents that  there  are  many  creative  alterna- 
tives to  war  toys  and  that  they  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  their  responsibility 
in  purchasing  toys  this  Christmas. 

The  display  has  appeared  in  Faith  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Church  of  New  Hope,  plus  six  other 
Protestant  churches.  Bernice  Esau,  wife  of 
the  pastor  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church,  has 
been  in  charge  of  setting  up  the  display 
in  these  various  locations. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Wor- 
cester, Pa.;  two  at  Midland,  Mich.;  one  by 
baptism  and  one  by  confession  at  First 
Mennonite,  Denver,  Colo.;  three  at  Tuttle 
Ave.,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  four  at  Marion,  Pa.; 
one  at  Herrick,  Clare,  Mich.;  one  at  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Ohio;  five  at  Fairview,  Mich.; 
two  at  Pueblo,  Colo.;  four  at  Cumberland, 
Md.;  three  at  Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 
six  at  Plains,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  one  at  Neffs- 
ville,  Pa.;  three  at  Naubinway,  Mich.;  two 
by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  at  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  two  at  Mid- 
way, Columbiana,  Ohio;  three  by  baptism 
and  one  by  confession  at  North  Main 
Street,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

(Continued  on  page  1077) 
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/ EDITORIAL 

A Solemn  Responsibility 


Will  the  spiritual  significance  of 
Christmas  be  outstanding  in  your 
Christmas  celebrations?  Or  will  the 
wonder  of  Christmas  and  its  redemptive 
implications  be  lost  in  a maze  of  tinsel, 
trees,  and  toys? 

As  never  before,  the  world,  each  of 
us,  needs  to  see  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas.  Where  will  this  true  mean- 
ing be  seen?  Certainly  not  in  all  the 
wrappings  and  trappings  of  shopping 
and  spending,  of  drinking  and  dissipat- 
ing, of  rioting  and  reveling— which  some 
call  Christmas. 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  preachers  feel 
compelled  to  preach  against  and  warn 
people  about  the  festivity  and  frivolity 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
meaning  of  Christmas?  Isn’t  it  strange 
that  the  commercial  and  competitive 
amusement  interests  have  captured  our 
attention  so  that  a holy  day  is  converted 
into  a holiday? 

In  December  people  are  just  too  busy 
with  Christmas  to  think  about  Christ. 
The  very  fact  that  we  preach  and  have 
a campaign  to  put  Christ  back  into 
Christmas  is  a serious  indictment. 
Worse  yet,  we  attempt  to  put  Him  into 
Christmas  by  mixing  sacred  songs  about 
Christ  with  the  bedlam  of  department 
stores.  We  place  manger  scenes  in  the 
midst  of  talking  dolls,  and  listen  to 
Christmas  carols  while  standing  in  line 
to  see  Santa  Claus.  Christ  just  doesn’t 
fit  into  it  all. 

We  must,  as  Christians,  do  all  we  can 
to  come  again  under  the  sacredness  of 
the  incarnation.  We  need  to  stand  in 
wonder  and  awe  at  the  mystery,  miracle, 
and  meaning  of  it  all.  This  Christmas 
we  must  take  time,  if  we  accomplish 
nothing  else,  to  see  the  solemn  purpose 
behind  Christmas.  We  must  stop  as 
Christian  families  and  point  our  chil- 
dren to  the  real  story  of  Christmas,  so 
that  this  is  predominant  over  shopping, 
celebrations,  and  parties. 

Certainly  the  Christian  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  joy  and  gladness  and  good- 


will of  Christmas.  But  what  has  joy  and 
gladness  in  common  with  much  of  the 
celebration  today?  We  don’t  find  the 
meaning  of  Christmas  in  Santa  Claus, 
store  windows,  and  hilarious  parties. 
We  find  the  meaning  of  Christmas 
when  we  see  the  One  who  came  on  that 
first  Christmas  is  the  Saviour  of  our 
souls.  “For  unto  you  is  born  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David  a Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord.”  Such  is  the  miracle 
and  mystery  of  Christmas. 

Who  is  going  to  tell  our  children 
about  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas? 
This  is  a plea  for  Christian  parents  to 
put  Christ  in  His  proper  place  in  the 
home  this  Christmas.  This  is  a plea 
for  parents  to  take  time  to  read  and 
memorize  the  Christmas  story  with  your 
children  and  to  speak  of  its  significance. 
This  is  a solemn  responsibility.  Will 
the  spiritual  significance  of  Christmas 
be  the  outstanding  thing  in  your  Christ- 
mas celebration?  Or  will  the  wonder  of 
Christmas  and  the  redemptive  implica- 
tion be  lost  in  other  things?— D. 

Good  News 

Christmas  was  God’s  idea— God’s  do- 
ing. Man  is  not  capable  of  thinking  up 
such  an  idea  or  of  doing  such  an  act. 
The  sending  of  a Saviour  was  God’s 
idea,  God’s  doing  and  it’s  good  news. 

Who  would  have  thought  of  sending 
the  Saviour  as  a baby  to  insignificant 
Bethlehem?  Man  naturally  concludes 
that  if  God  cares  He  would  not  express 
His  love  this  way.  Is  this  good  news 
really?  Man  ties  good  news  to  some- 
thing or  someone  different.  Man  looks 
to  a military  conqueror,  a political 
potentate,  or  an  economic  wizard  as  his 
Saviour.  Yet  those  who  believe  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  see  its  true  significance 
know  it  is  good  news. 

Man  has  a way  of  doing  little  things 
in  a big  way.  God  does  big  things  in  a 
little  way.  God  sent  His  Son,  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world,  to  a humble  family. 


in  a drafty  Judean  stable,  unsung  ex- 
cept by  shepherds  and  angels. 

Those  who  understood  what  hap- 
pened on  that  first  Christmas  didn’t 
count  for  much.  They  didn’t  know  any- 
thing about  politics.  They  were  not 
religious  leaders.  They  had  nothing  to 
do  with  making  the  great  government 
decisions  of  that  day.  They  were  not 
prominent  in  society.  But  both  the 
shepherds  who  watched  the  sheep  and 
the  Wise  Men  who  watched  the  stars 
had  the  precious  possession  called  hum- 
ble faith.  To  such  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  intelligible.  It  was  good  news. 

Good  news!  What  good  news?  Good 
news  of  a Saviour  born.  Yet  many  have 
claimed  the  name  of  Saviour.  Kings  and 
emperors,  warriors  and  statesmen  glory 
in  the  title  of  Saviour  of  their  people. 
But  such  could  not  be  the  Saviour 
Christ  claims  to  be.  In  Christ,  God 
shows  us  His  love.  He  reveals  Himself. 
In  Christ,  God  says  there  is  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation  with  Him.  In  Christ 
there  is  the  power  of  new  life.  To  such 
who  believe,  Christ’s  birth  is  good  news. 

But  why  was  Christ  born?  This  is 
the  question  which  leads  us  to  the  heart 
of  God  and  to  the  heart  of  man.  “For 
God  so  loved  ...  he  gave  his  . . . Son.” 
This  shows  us  God’s  heart.  Out  of  love 
God  gave  His  best  for  us.  He  spared 
not  His  own  Son  but  delivered  Him 
up  for  us.  How  shall  He  not  with  Him 
freely  give  us  all  things? 

There  was  also  a distinct  purpose. 
“For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil”  (1  John  3:8).  Jesus 
was  sent  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
destroying  the  work  of  Satan. 

Though  we  like  to  fill  our  Christmas 
season  with  much  laughter  and  gaiety, 
which  may  avoid  the  central  issue,  it  is 
occasioned  by  sin— our  sin.  This  is  the 
implication  of  Christmas,  and  this  takes 
us  to  the  need  of  the  human  heart  for 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation  with  God. 

If  Christ  had  not  been  born,  no  one 
would  have  hope.  Sin  would  still  reign. 
There  would  be  no  forgiveness  of  sin 
or  salvation  from  sin.  To  such  who  see 
the  magnitude  of  man’s  sin  and  the 
greatness  of  God’s  power  and  love  in 
sending  Christ,  Christmas  is  good  news. 

-D. 
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Our  Readers  Say — 


Have  Christians  unthinkingly  joined  in  merely  secular  celebrations? 

When  Is  Christmas? 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


Advent  (I’ll  use  the  word  because  it’s 
convenient— you  call  it  “the  time  of  prepa- 
ration” if  you  prefer)  is  the  antidote  to  the 
surfeit  of  pre-Christmas  gluttony.  Advent 
isn’t  a partying  kind  of  preparation.  Ad- 
vent helps  you  come  to  Christmas,  eager  to 
discover  the  deep  meaning  of  it.  Advent 
helps  you  enter  the  Christmas  season,  ready 
to  understand  and  appreciate. 

If  it  is  observed  as  the  ancients  intended 
it,  Advent  is  a time  of  looking  backward 
and  forward.  Christians  look  back  toward 
Christ’s  coming  as  a Baby  in  Bethlehem. 
And  they  look  forward  to  His  second  com- 
ing. As  they  concentrate  on  the  meaning 
and  implications  of  His  birth  and  His  com- 
ing again,  they  become  more  acutely  aware 
of  His  coming  into  their  lives  every  day. 

But,  obviously,  the  modern  problem  isn’t 
what  Advent  is.  All  Christians  can  agree 
that  we  should  prepare  for  Christmas  in  a 
way  that  is  deeply  searching.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  prepare  during  Advent. 

That’s  really  what  bothered  me  about 
Carol’s  invitation  to  a Christmas  coffee  dur- 
ing Advent.  She  was  asking  me,  in  a friend- 
ly way  that  was  hard  to  refuse,  to  celebrate 
Christmas  during  the  time  when  I should 
have  been  preparing  for  Christmas. 

And  preparation  takes  time— quiet  time. 

It’s  impossible  to  flit  from  party  to  party 
while  searching  for  the  glory  of  Christmas. 
It’s  impossible  to  whirl  in  gay  celebration 
while  quietly,  tranquilly  considering  what 
the  coming  of  Christ  will  mean.  A Chris- 
tian must  create  times  of  tranquillity. 

Yet  Christians  enjoy  the  merriment  as 
much  as  anyone.  And  it’s  inconvenient  to 
realize  that  celebrating  Christmas  in  ad- 
vance kills  the  real  Christmas.  So  most 
Christians  have  ignored  Advent  and  joined 
gaily  in  the  secular  celebrations. 

But  Christians  can  eliminate  Christmas 
celebrations  during  Advent  and  discover 
the  real  joy  of  Christmas.  They’ll  still  have 
all  the  glitter  and  gaiety  when  they  cele- 
brate during  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas 
—from  Dec.  25  until  Jan.  5. 

Several  traditions  and  innovations  can 
help  prop  up  a resolution  to  save  Christ- 
mas for  Christmas.  A good  way  to  start  is 
to  keep  the  trappings  of  Christmas  hidden 
until  just  before  Christmas. 

Christmas  decorations  should  be  in  the 
house  during  the  real  Christmas— not  dur- 
ing Advent.  All  the  glitter,  lovely  as  it  is, 
makes  an  atmosphere  of  holiday  gaiety  and 
tempts  the  family  from  the  tranquil  solem- 
nity of  preparation. 

Of  course,  Christians  do  have  to  prepare 
physically,  too.  Christians  aren’t  descend- 


ants of  Scrooge— quite  the  opposite.  Many 
physical  tasks  can  be  shaped  into  teaching 
devices,  inspiring  the  family  to  think,  as 
they  work  together,  about  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Some  Christmas  baking  makes  a 
good  family  project. 

Advent  is  the  time  each  Christian  should 
ask  himself  whether  he  would  be  prepared 
to  come  face  to  face  with  Christ  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Or  perhaps  yours  is  the  family  with  small 
children.  A child’s  interest  shatters  after 
five  or  six  minutes  and  the  disinterested 
child  shatters  the  worship  atmosphere. 

Advent  is,  however,  a fine  time  to  cap- 
ture a child’s  imagination  and  interest. 
Advent  worship  centers  around  the  antici- 
pation of  Christmas.  The  family  prepares 
for  Christmas  from  the  level  of  the  small 
child  “getting  his  heart  ready  for  Jesus’ 
birthday”  to  the  level  of  mature  penitence. 

Children  enjoy  using  an  Advent  wreath 
during  family  worship.  Traditionally,  of 
course,  wreaths  are  made  of  evergreens  be- 
cause the  ever-greenness  symbolizes  continu- 
ing life.  Four  white  candles  are  spaced 
around  the  Advent  wreath.  It  is  suspended 
flat  or  laid  on  a table,  not  hung  against  a 
wall. 

The  first  candle  is  lit  for  each  worship 
time  during  the  first  week  in  Advent.  The 
first  two  candles  are  lit  each  time  the  sec- 
ond week  and  so  on  until  all  four  candles 
blaze  with  brightness  during  the  fourth 
week.  A child  feels  he's  an  important  part 
of  the  worship  when  he  is  permitted  to 
snuff  the  candles  with  a candle  snuffer  at 
the  end  of  the  family  service. 

A brittle  Advent  wreath  is  a fire  hazard. 
Although  she  doesn’t  know  it,  Carol  gave 
our  family  an  idea.  The  day  before  her 
Christmas  coffee  last  year,  Carol  clipped 
ends  of  the  evergreens  at  her  doorstep  to 
make  a centerpiece  for  her  table. 

This  year,  we  plan  to  snip  bits  from  our 
trees  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  and  make 
our  own  wreath.  We'll  arrange  the  snips 
on  the  doughnut-shaped  drip  pan  that 
catches  the  overflow  from  pies  as  they  bake. 
It  should  make  a good  foundation  for  a 
wreath.  We’ll  place  the  wreath  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  kitchen  table  and,  whenever 
necessary,  we  can  lift  the  whole  wreath  and 
candles  off  the  table  easily.  As  the  greens 
dry,  we’ll  step  out  the  front  door  and  snip 
a new  wreath. 

Each  family  should  use  its  own  worship 
plan.  Suggested  Bible  readings  can  be 
found  in  church  magazines  or  in  church 
devotional  booklets.  A family  might  read 
(Continued  on  page  1075) 


The  article,  “Elkhart  County  Church  Ex- 
tension Study”  (Nov.  3 issue),  did  not  make 
big  headlines  but  perhaps  it  should  have. 
This  was  a significant  report  of  a "new”  wit- 
nessing front— our  own  communities.  Would 
it  not  be  helpful  to  have  a continuing  series 
on  “How  our  local  church  is  reaching  out”? 
Too  often  our  witnessing  is  done  across  the 
ocean,  at  least  if  it  can  be  judged  by  reports. 
Perhaps  much  is  done  here  in  America  but  it 
never  gets  reported— Gene  Souder,  Grottoes, 
Va. 

• • • 

The  article,  “What  About  Prayer  Meeting?” 
(Oct.  13  issue),  is  interesting.  The  suggestion 
that  a booklet  be  printed  “for  a year’s 
[planned]  services”  might  be  good.  It  also 
might  prove  to  be  merely  another  spoon-feed- 
ing method,  which  would  stifle  rather  than 
encourage  local  initiative.  Observation  would 
indicate  strongly  that,  in  a healthy  midweek 
meeting,  there  is  a prayer  warrior  back  of  it. 

Our  present  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons 
from  the  Pastoral  Epistles  should  arouse  new 
interest  in  our  midweek  services.  These  epistles 
present  the  primary  work  of  the  church, 
namely,  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
second,  the  responsibility  of  the  pastor  to  lead 
his  members  to  a consciousness  of  their  re- 
sponsibility and  privilege  to  participate  in  this 
program.  An  appreciation  of  these  truths  stim- 
ulates increased  interest  in  Bible  study  and 
prayer. 

In  announcing  a midweek  service,  a pastor 
added:  “If  more  people  will  not  attend,  the 
service  will  be  discontinued.”  According  to 
last  reports,  it  did  stop.  One  member’s  reaction 
was:  “Why  go  to  prayer  meeting?  It  is  just 
another  church  service.”  Obviously  this  pastor 
did  not  prepare  his  people  to  realize  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a midweek  meeting. 

Numbers  are  not  the  secret  of  a healthy  mid- 
week gathering.  The  potentiality  depends  on 
the  spirituality  of  the  brotherhood.  This  in 
turn  depends  largely  on  the  spirituality  of  the 
pastor.  Where  this  condition  exists,  the  mid- 
week meeting  is  no  problem.  Where  it  is  lack- 
ing, it  is  unlikely  that  the  most  elaborately 
planned  program  will  produce  it.  Ordinarily 
spirituality  is  not  worked  in,  but  if  it  is  within, 
it  will  work  out.— S.  C.  Brubacher,  Ayr,  Ont. 

* * • 

Two  letters  in  recent  issues  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  have  reawakened  some  uneasy  thoughts 
in  my  mind.  The  first  appeared  in  the  Sept.  15 
issue  under  the  caption,  “As  Others  See  Us?” 
The  second  in  the  Oct.  20  “Readers  Say”  col- 
umn. Both  letters  were  critical  of  Mennonites 
for  their  unwillingness  to  accept  those  not 
within  the  Mennonite  brotherhood. 

Speaking  as  a Mennonite  who  has  not  lived 
in  a Mennonite  community  for  several  years,  I 
find  that  we  Mennonites  do  not  have  a good 
public  image.  Most  people  whom  I have  con- 
tacted either  do  not  know  who  or  what  Men- 
nonites are,  or  regard  them  as  a rather  queer 
group  who  prefer  to  be  left  alone.  A few  know 
that  Mennonites  do  not  participate  in  warfare, 
but  rarely  do  they  know  why.  Somehow  the 
message  of  love  which  we  have  for  the  world 
is  not  getting  through.  Is  there  indeed  a basis 
for  the  charge  that  Mennonites  love  only  other 
Mennonites?— Eldon  I.  Zehr,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

• • • 

1 am  very  much  interested  in  the  letter  in 
your  Oct.  20  issue— re.  the  loneliness  of  the 
woman  who  joined  the  Mennonite  Church. 

I,  too,  joined  three  years  ago  the  church  at 
Freeport,  111.  I had  been  searching  for  a con- 
gregation of  people  who  came  nearest  to  the 
Biblical  interpretation  of  Christianity,  sub- 
consciously for  25  years,  and  wholeheartedly 
(Continued  on  page  1076) 
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We  must  guard  carefully  lest  the  real  meaning 
of  Christmas  become  obscure. 

What  Is  Christmas? 

By  B.  Charles  Hostetter 


Some  years  ago  a professor  of  psychology 
in  one  of  our  large  universities  gave  a 
word-suggestion  test  to  his  class  of  forty 
students.  He  told  the  class  to  write  down 
the  first  idea  or  word  that  came  to  them 
after  he  said  the  next  word.  The  word  was 
"Christmas.” 

What  do  you  think  the  professor  found 
on  their  papers?  Not  one  had  written  any- 
thing concerning  the  birthday  of  Jesus. 
They  recorded  words  like  holiday,  Santa 
Claus,  gifts,  tree,  holly,  carols,  and  turkey. 

What  is  Christmas  anyway?  The  com- 
mercial world  has  taken  this  sacred  Chris- 
tian holiday  and  turned  it  into  a carnival 
of  decorations,  parties,  feasting,  drinking, 
gift  exchange,  family  gatherings,  and  a 
vacation  from  work.  Santa  Claus  and  his 
toys  are  by  far  the  main  attractions.  Even 
Rudolph,  the  red-nosed  reindeer,  has  got- 
ten into  the  celebration.  But  what  is  real 
Christmas  all  about? 

Do  you  remember  the  imaginary  story  of 
Rip  van  Winkle?  He  was  a lazy  farmer 
who  lived  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  above 
the  Hudson  River.  His  wife  was  often  irri- 
tated by  him  and  daily  scolded  and  nagged 
him.  So  one  day  he  left  her  and  went  up 
into  the  hills  alone.  While  there  he  drank 
some  magic  wine  and  fell  asleep  for  twenty 
years.  When  he  awoke  it  seemed  like  a 
different  world  because  of  the  many 
changes  that  had  taken  place. 

See  the  Emptiness  of  Our  Celebration 

Suppose  some  ancestor  would  come  back 
from  a long  sleep  as  Rip  van  Winkle  did. 
And  suppose  he  arrived  on  the  scene  a few 
days  before  Christmas.  What  do  you  think 
his  impression  of  Christmas  would  be? 
What  would  all  the  maze  of  activities  tell 
him  about  our  conception  of  Christmas? 
We  seem  to  celebrate  everything  but  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  for  which  purpose  the  holi- 
day exists.  Our  activities  are  often  merely 
carnal  celebrations.  It  all  seems  very  arti- 
ficial and  flimsy.  It’s  make-believe  like  the 
stage  props  of  a play.  When  the  day  is 
over  we  pack  away  our  Christmas,  which 
is  often  nothing  more  than  Santa  Claus 
costumes,  tree  decorations,  artificial  snow, 
and  colored  lights.  In  a sense  we  put  our 
Christmas  into  boxes  for  another  year. 

The  Bible  says,  “Now  when  Jesus  was 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea  in  the  days 
of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise 
men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying. 
Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews? 


for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and 
are  come  to  worship  him”  (Matt.  2:1,  2). 

Honest  searchers  in  our  day,  like  the 
Wise  Men  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  are  asking, 
“Where  is  he  that  was  born?”  Our  Christ- 
mas activities  include  just  about  everything 
but  Jesus.  Christmas  is  the  most  widely 
celebrated  event  in  history  and  is  an  inter- 
national holiday.  Yet  as  the  years  roll  by, 
the  real  meaning  of  Christmas  becomes 
more  and  more  obscure.  The  god  of  mate- 
rialism has  taken  over,  and  the  Christ  of 
Christmas  is  often  missing. 

It’s  the  old  story.  Satan  tries  to  pervert 
all  that  is  good.  He  takes  those  things  that 
God  and  the  church  have  provided  to  bless 
us,  and  with  time,  cleverness,  and  decep- 
tion turns  them  into  a curse.  Christmas  is 
a striking  example.  It  is  to  be  a time  for 
thanking  God  for  sending  us  His  Son.  It 
is  to  be  a time  to  worship  Christ  who  came 
to  bring  peace  and  goodwill  among  men. 
Yet  through  the  centuries  this  sacred  holi- 
day has  been  turned  into  a time  when  ex- 
cessive eating,  dmnkenness,  selfish  spend- 
ing, and  revelry  are  the  norm.  In  fact,  the 
spirit  of  sinful  gaiety  is  so  strong  at  Christ- 
mastime that  one  is  considered  queer  and 
out  of  date  if  he  doesn’t  go  along.  When  a 
person  celebrates  Christmas  as  it  should  be 
kept,  he  is  out  of  step  with  the  activities 
going  on  around  him. 

Stand  for  Sincerity  of  Observance 

However,  this  shouldn’t  be  too  surprising 
to  us  as  Christians.  A true  follower  of 
Christ  is  always  out  of  step  with  the  world. 
The  Bible  says  that  we  are  "strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth”  (Heb.  11:13).  It 
says  further,  “Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 


Found 

By  Audrey  B.  Shank 

The  shepherds  left  their  quiet  sheep, 

They  left  the  ewe,  the  ram; 

They  went  to  find  a Babe  asleep, 

And  found  their  Light,  their  Lamb. 

The  Wise  Men  crossed  the  wrinkled  sand; 

By  day,  by  weary  night  they  trod, 

And  following  to  that  distant  land, 

They  found  their  Star,  their  God. 


is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  of  the  world"  (I  John  2:15, 
16). 

Christmas  is  not  a time  to  go  on  a binge 
but  to  worship.  Christmas  is  not  a time  for 
excessive  spending  for  gifts,  but  a time  for 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  sending  us  the  Re- 
deemer. Christmas  is  not  a time  for  glut- 
tonous feasting  but  for  sacrificing  that  a 
lost  world  may  learn  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Christmas  is  not  a time  for  wild  parties,  but 
for  joyous  praise  to  the  Lord  for  His  only 
begotten  Son. 

We  can  only  marvel  at  the  mercy  of  God 
in  that  He  doesn’t  send  great  judgment 
upon  those  who  know  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas  yet  have  paganized  this  blessed 
religious  holiday.  But  never  forget  it,  there 
is  coming  a day  when  God’s  grace  will  come 
to  an  end.  Reaping  often  comes  quite  a 
while  after  the  sowing.  But  it  can  never  be 
avoided. 

In  these  days  when  deception,  greed, 
hatred,  insincerity,  and  wickedness  are 
abounding,  we  need  a Saviour.  In  these 
days  when  the  cold  war  is  getting  intensely 
hot  and  our  weapons  of  destruction  can 
wipe  out  a whole  nation  in  a moment,  we 
need  a Prince  of  Peace.  In  these  days  when 
sin  and  evil  have  taken  men  captive  alive, 
we  need  a Deliverer.  Thank  God,  the 
Christ  of  Christmas  is  the  living  Answer. 
The  Prophet  Isaiah  long  ago  foretold  of 
His  coming.  He  said,  "The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a great  light: 
they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined. 
. . . For  unto  us  a child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given:  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor/ The  mighty 
God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace”  (Isa.  9:2,  6). 

Share  the  Story  of  Christmas 

As  never  before,  the  world  needs  the  true 
message  and  meaning  of  Christmas.  Read 
again  a part  of  this  very  simple  and  yet 
very  wonderful  story.  “And  she  [Mary] 
brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
laid  him  in  a manger;  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  inn.  And  there  were 
in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them:  and  they  were 
sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David  a Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord”  (Luke  2:7-11). 

As  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  let  us  honor  Him  in  all 
our  activities.  We  are  challenged  to  show 
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the  world  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas. 
To  do  this  Christ  must  be  in  the  center  of 
all  our  celebrations.  And  let  us  dedicate 
ourselves  again  to  His  mission  of  peace  and 
goodwill  among  men. 

I am  so  happy  that  Jesus,  who  was  born 
centuries  ago,  can  still  meet  the  needs  of 
the  human  heart.  His  remedy  is  equal  to 
the  challenge  of  our  world’s  ills.  It’s  the 
only  balm  to  heal  sin-sick  souls.  So  let’s  put 
away  our  selfish  and  carnal  living  and  give 
our  bodies  as  a living  sacrifice  to  help  tell 
the  world  about  the  redeeming  Saviour. 

Seek  the  Saviour  at  Christmas 

For  a troubled  heart  or  a troubled 
world  failed— that  is,  Jesus  Christ.  We  have 
not  failed— that  is,  Jesus  Christ.  We  have 
tried  diplomacy;  we  have  tried  statecraft; 
we  have  tried  secular  education;  we  have 
tried  big  business;  we  have  tried  war.  They 
have  all  failed.  The  Lord  is  still  asking  us, 
“Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread?  and  your  labour  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not”  (Isa.  55:2)?  So 
let's  invest  our  time,  talent,  and  money  in 
sharing  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
who  alone  can  save  us.  This  is  an  eternal 
investment. 

— Mennonite  Hour  Broadcast. 


Nurture 

Lookout 


How  Figure? 

“Take  the  Lord’s  portion  out  first,”  says 
someone  in  response  to,  "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  ‘firstfruits’  as  used  in  Deut.  26?” 
(You  will  recall  chapter  4 of  this  fall’s  mis- 
sion study  course.  Stewards  of  the  Gospel.) 
But  the  answer  is  wrong.  The  teaching  in 
“firstfruits”  is  not  that  we  should  give  God 
His  share  of  the  paycheck  first  so  that  He 
will  be  sure  to  get  it— and  incidentally  so 
that  we  will  be  sure  to  be  blessed  because 
we  have  paid  up.  The  emphasis  is  not  on 
share  at  all. 

"Firstfruits”  was  to  remind  Israel  that  all 
of  the  fruits  belonged  to  God— that  they 
were  trustees  of  it  for  Him.  When  the 
basket  of  firstfruits  was  brought  to  the 
priest,  the  bringer  was  instructed  to  say, 
“I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  . . . that 
I am  come  unto  the  country  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us” 
(Deut.  26:3) . It  would  have  been  an  affront 
to  God  to  consider  the  little  basketful  of 
fruit  His  share  of  the  bountiful  harvest. 

The  Israelite  was  to  be  so  absorbed  with 
appreciation  for  all  that  God  had  done 
that  he  would  say  further,  "He  hath 


brought  us  into  this  place,  and  hath  given 
us  this  land,  even  a land  that  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  now,  behold,  I have 
brought  the  firstfruits  of  the  land,  which 
thou,  O Lord,  hast  given  me”  (Deut. 
26:9,  10). 

The  Israelite  was  to  set  the  little  carton 
before  God  and  worship  Him.  He  was  to 
“rejoice  in  every  good  thing"  which  the 
Lord  had  given  him.  Similarly  the  paying 
of  the  tithe  was  in  no  sense  giving  God  His 
share.  It  was  to  serve  as  a reminder  that  all 
of  it  was  God’s. 

It’s  a bit  like  paying  the  bank  the  first 
payment  on  a big  loan.  It  is  a reminder 
that  the  bank  could  demand  it  all.  In  fact, 
when  a demand  note  comes  due  it  reads 
that  way.  So  when  we  give,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  are  missing  the  point  completely  when 
we  think  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  now  paid  up  to  God.  The  gift  we  drop 
on  the  plate  each  Sunday  should  always 
remind  us  that  our  whole  life  is  due  and 
it  is  this  knowledge  that  should  influence 
the  size  of  the  gift. 

All  this  talk  about  the  LeTourneaus 
who  give  90  percent  throws  us  off.  If  such 
a man  were  to  use  the  remaining  10  per- 
cent selfishly  and  purely  as  his  own,  he 
would  be  a mighty  poor  steward  both  of 
possessions  and  of  the  Gospel  which  by  its 
nature  cannot  really  be  shared  if  there  is 
any  grasping  selfishness  within  us.  If  we 
ask,  “Should  I pay  the  tithe  on  my  gross 
income  or  after  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  his 
bite?”  we  may  only  be  indicating  that  we 
are  really  wondering,  like  the  people  in 
Malachi’s  day,  “How  can  we  pay  God  off?” 
or,  “What  is  the  least  He  will  be  satisfied 
with?”  Thus  we  reduce  our  response  to 


God’s  manifold  unmerited  favor  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  ridiculous. 

I think  there  are  plenty  of  widows’  mites 
being  given  in  our  church  today.  But  we 
do  not  see  them  given  or  we  do  not  recog- 
nize that  they  are  giving  "all  their  living” 
because  we  have  been  preoccupied  with 
the  dollars  and  cents,  pay-God-off  kind  of 
approach  to  the  firstfruits  teaching. 

How  about  the  persons  who  decided 
early  to  serve  God  with  their  whole  life, 
those  who  deliberately  cut  themselves  off 
from  lucrative  cash  incomes  and  went  into 
totally  different  streams  of  Christian  serv- 
ice where  the  pay  wasn’t  good?  I’m  talk- 
ing about  some  of  the  poorly  paid  preach- 
ers, the  cost-plus  (or  cost-minus)  income 
missionaries,  those  who  stayed  on  in  VS, 
the  men  with  sharp  business  minds  who 
could  have  been  rich  but  preferred  to  serve 
God  by  working  in  the  church  on  a nation- 
al average  salary  or  less.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  giving  90  percent  and  more  of 
their  total  lives  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
These  are  the  people  the  church  cannot  do 
without.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  un- 
derstood more  clearly  than  the  rest  of  us 
what  “firstfruits”  really  means. 

I think  the  genius  of  the  VS  movement 
in  our  church  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  young 
people  a chance  to  find  out  what  it  is  like 
to  give  everything  to  God.  Some  of  them, 
after  a year  or  two  in  VS,  feel  that  they 
can  make  it  for  life.  They  give  themselves 
to  the  work  of  the  kingdom  knowing  full 
well  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  brag 
about  the  amount  of  cash  they  gave  be- 
cause they  are  answering  God’s  call  to  pay 
up  the  demand  note  on  a total  life. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Kidron 


The  Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  was  first  organized  and  built  in  1937.  Retired 
ministers  are  Allen  Bixler  and  Isaac  Zuercher.  Present  bishop  is  Reuben  Hofstetter  and  the 
pastor  is  Bill  Detweiler.  The  present  membership  is  609. 
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Allegory  for  the  Season 

Keep  Christ 

By  G.  C 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  a king,  a 
very  gracious,  generous,  just,  good,  and 
holy  man,  a king  who  really  had  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects  in  mind,  rather  than  his 
own  comfort  or  wishes.  He  was  a king  who 
really  loved  his  people,  even  to  the  point 
of  giving  anything  and  everything  for  their 
welfare. 

For  himself  this  king  seemed  to  want 
nothing  save  their  loyalty;  he  seemed  to 
demand  nothing  but  love.  Yet  these  two 
things,  loyalty  and  love,  he  discovered  are 
among  the  most  difficult  things  to  get  or 
give.  It  is  always  so  much  easier  to  give 
something,  even  something  costly,  than  it  is 
to  give  our  poor  worthless  selves.  This  is 
what  the  king  discovered. 

There  were  those  in  the  country  who 
loved  the  king,  who  loved  him  faithfully 
and  loyally;  but  there  were  others  who  did 
not.  Those  who  did  not  love  him  grew  in 
number  and  power,  and  those  who  did  love 
him  gradually  diminished  in  number  and 
power,  so  that  he  no  longer  was  their  king, 
and  he  even  had  to  leave  his  kingdom  for 
an  abode  in  a far  distant  land. 

A Changed  Attitude 

In  later  years,  however,  reports  came  to 
him  that  his  kingdom  had  changed  its  atti- 
tude toward  him;  that  now  nearly  everyone 
appreciated  what  he  had  done,  and  realized 
what  a great  and  gracious  king  he  really 
was;  that  the  great  days  in  his  life  had  been 
made  days  of  rejoicing  and  celebration  in 
his  kingdom;  and  that  those  great  events  in 
his  life  were  really  appreciated  now,  and 
everyone  made  note  of  them. 

He  therefore  decided  to  return  to  his 
kingdom  to  enjoy  one  of  these  great  com- 
memorative days  with  his  people.  Since  his 
birthday  was  one  of  the  most  widely  cele- 
brated of  these  days,  he  decided  to  come 
back  to  make  his  birthday  a real  joy  to  his 
people. 

He  entered  a town  where  his  birthday 
was  being  celebrated— and  sure  enough  the 
town  was  in  gala  attire  for  the  event.  The 
streets  were  all  decorated;  the  public 
square  was  all  fixed  up  in  honor  of  the  day; 
strange  and  beautiful  lights  glowed  on  the 
streets,  on  the  stores  and  in  the  homes. 

There  seemed,  however,  to  be  something 
strange  about  that  celebration  of  his  birth- 
day, for  he  could  not  help  noticing  that 
nowhere  did  there  seem  to  be  any  mention 
of  his  name.  There  were  some  words  on 
shiny  placards  that  had  apparently  some 
reference  to  him,  but  very  vaguely.  As  he 
came  down  the  street,  no  one  noticed  him 
at  all;  everyone  was  in  a hurry  and  hustle, 


in  Christmas 

. Weaver 

some  with  flushed  faces,  some  with  lines  of 
worry  and  care.  Many  faces  seemed  tired 
to  exhaustion,  but  no  face  had  a sign  of 
recognition  for  him,  and  no  one  bade  him 
welcome.  Strange  that,  too,  for  they  all 
knew,  did  they  not,  that  it  was  his  birthday 
and  that  he  would  be  there? 

He  had  always  loved  the  children,  and 
the  children  had  always  loved  him;  so  he 
had  made  his  way  to  the  school,  where  he 
surely  would  be  welcomed.  Oh,  yes,  die 
school  was  celebrating  his  birthday,  that 
he  could  plainly  see— classes  had  been  dis- 
missed, all  the  windows  had  been  decorated 
in  his  honor  and  the  great  assembly  room, 
too— with  green  and  red  tinsel,  shining 
balls,  and  tinkling  bells. 

By  the  door  he  sat  down  unnoticed.  No 
one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  him  as 
he  listened  to  the  things  the  little  children 
said.  What  they  recited  did  not  make  much 
sense— they  talked  about  elves  and  brown- 
ies, reindeer  and  sleighs,  and  someone 
whose  name  he  did  not  catch.  As  the  pro- 
gram came  to  a climax,  he  could  see  all 
heads  turned  in  his  direction  and  eyes 
dancing  in  anticipation  and  delight.  The 
king  was  happy,  for  at  last  he  was  going  to 
be  recognized. 

The  leader  of  the  program  looked  in  his 
direction  and  gave  a knowing  nod  of  his 
head,  apparently  for  him  to  come  to  the 
front.  The  king  was  about  to  comply,  but 
he  heard  a bit  of  confusion  at  the  door  just 
behind  him.  He  thought  he  would  wait 
until  the  latecomers  were  seated  or  the 
commotion  had  subsided,  when,  to  his  sur- 
prise, there  came  through  the  door  some 
sort  of  clown,  dressed  in  a rather  grotesque 
costume.  He  had  on  some  sort  of  false  face 
and  long,  false  whiskers,  and  a load  of  some 
sort  on  his  back;  with  a lot  of  noise  and 
bell  jingling  he  entered  the  room.  Who- 
ever this  strange  person  was,  he  evidently 
was  the  one  whom  the  leader  had  signaled. 
He  evidently  was  the  one,  not  the  king, 
whom  the  children  were  expecting,  for 
they  clapped  their  hands,  and  welcomed 
his  coming  with  squeals  of  delight. 

While  this  commotion  was  going  on,  the 
king  slipped  out  of  the  room,  still  un- 
noticed. As  he  reached  the  open  air,  he 
said  to  himself,  "Well,  I wonder  whatever 
this  is  all  about;  I wonder— no,  I didn’t 
make  a mistake— it  is  my  birthday,  but  there 
is  something  here  that  I certainly  do  not 
understand.” 

Confused 

His  confusion  was  only  intensified  as  he 
stopped  at  the  post  office.  He  had  been 


told  of  the  great  profusion  of  mail  that  was 
handled  on  his  birthday,  and  apparently  it 
was  so,  for  here  were  thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  cards  and  letters— 
so  many  that  the  office  force  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  work  of  caring  for  them. 
Here,  long  hours  after  closing  time,  they 
were  trying  to  sort,  stamp,  and  get  ready 
for  delivery  all  this  mail  in  honor  of  his 
birthday.  He  felt  sorry  that  these  good 
people  had  to  do  so  much  work  in  his  be- 
half; so  he  stopped  in  to  give  a word  of 
cheer,  or,  at  least,  he  could  take  his  birth- 
day mail  himself  and  so  save  them  the 
trouble. 

Many  were  coming  and  going  and  no 
one  seemed  to  sense  who  he  was;  so  he 
stood  by  one  of  the  tables  piled  high  with 
mail  and  started  to  take  out  the  cards  evi- 
dently meant  for  him.  He  was  a bit  cha- 
grined to  find  so  few  were  really  his  birth- 
day greetings.  There  were  books,  holly, 
poinsettias,  reindeer,  sleighs,  and,  apparent- 
ly, what  was  meant  to  be  a likeness  of  the 
strange  clown  he  had  seen  at  the  school. 
There  were  a few  greetings  that  had  some 
reference  to  the  ancient  account  of  his 
birth,  and,  taking  a half-dozen  cards  that 
seemed  to  be  really  his,  he  left  the  office  in 
wonderment. 

Up  the  street  a little  were  the  govern- 
ment buildings.  He  recognized  each  one 
and  saw  that  in  the  central  building,  where 
his  throne  was  located,  there  was  great  ac- 
tivity and  excitement.  "Well,”  he  said  with 
a bit  of  confidence  returning  to  him,  "I 
guess  they  are  ready  for  me  there  anyway; 
doubtless  this  whole  matter  will  be  ex- 
plained to  me  there.”  So  he  entered. 

The  place  was  full  of  people,  people  that 
he  really  knew,  people  young  and  old  that 
he  had  helped  in  many  ways,  many  days, 
and  most  of  whom  he  had  kept  in  touch 
with,  even  during  his  absence.  On  the 
platform  in  the  far  end  where  his  officials 
and  leaders  sat,  he  saw  many  whom  he 
recognized  as  men  who  owed  their  new 
position  to  his  generosity.  Maybe  they 
were  waiting  for  him— but  they  did  not  ap- 
parently see  him  enter.  He  listened  a 
moment  and  decided  that  they  were  just 
rehearsing  for  his  birthday  celebration;  he 
had  arrived  too  soon.  Very  well,  he  would 
just  wait  and  listen  back  here  in  the 
shadows,  and  thus  he  would  know  what  to 
expect  and  what  to  say  when  they  asked 
him  to  take  the  empty  throne  and  preside 
over  their  gathering. 

Little  children,  dear  precious  children  of 
the  people  he  knew  and  loved,  were  com- 
ing to  the  platform  singly  and  in  groups. 
They  were  so  cute  and  dear  and  their 
voices  were  sweet,  but  faint.  He  sat  so  far 
back  in  the  shadows  that  he  could  scarcely 
hear  what  they  said— but  it  seemed  to  him 
they  were  not  saying  anything  in  particular 
about  him  or  his  birthday.  Doubtless  it 
was  because  he  could  not  hear  very  well. 
One  thing  he  was  sure  about,  though— 
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there  were  his  birthday  presents  all  around 
up  in  front,  things  these  dear  people  had 
brought  in  laving  sacrifice  to  their  king. 

There  was  a pause  in  the  program.  One 
of  his  officials  said,  “Hark!  Children,  I 
think  I heard  someone  coming.  Listen!  I 
think  he  is  here.”  The  king  was  glad  that 
at  last  his  time  had  come  and  he  was  on  his 
feet— when  there  was  a stamping  of  feet,  a 
jingling  of  bells,  and  there  entered  that 
same  clownlike  fellow  whom  he  had  seen 
at  the  school— no,  it  was  not  the  same  per- 
son but  one  much  like  him,  only  a little 
more  clownish.  He  strode  down  the  aisle, 
murmuring  something  no  one  seemed  to 
understand.  He  then  turned  to  the  birth- 
day presents  and  called  for  some  helpers 
to  deliver  them.  The  king  thought  to  him- 
self, "This  is  a strange  procedure,  but  I 
guess  they  wish  to  give  me  my  birthday 
gifts  before  they  invite  me  back  to  my 
throne.”  So  he  waited. 

The  clown-man  now  had  a present  in  his 
hand.  He  was  having  a hard  time  reading 
something  that  was  on  it,  but  finally  made 
it  out,  a name,  Johnny  Jones.  “Oh,  yes,” 
said  the  king  to  himself,  “I  remember  him. 
Isn't  it  grand  that  he  has  remembered  my 
birthday  with  a gift?"  One  of  the  helpers 
took  the  gift  and  started  toward  the  king, 
but  stopped  when  he  came  to  Johnny 
Jones,  and  gave  it  to  him.  Other  names 
were  read,  and  the  same  thing  took  place. 

Finally  the  awful  truth  dawned  on  the 
king.  These  presents  were  not  for  him.  It 
was  his  birthday,  but  he  was  not  getting 
the  birthday  gifts.  He  arose  and  was  about 
to  speak  when  he  saw  angry  looks  cast  in 
his  direction.  Leaving  the  room,  he  went 
out  into  the  night.  As  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him,  he  thought  he  saw,  but  was  not 
quite  sure,  the  strange  clown-man  sitting  on 
the  throne.  He  wanted  to  turn  back  and 
make  sure,  but  did  not  have  the  heart  to 
do  so— he  was  afraid  it  was  so. 

In  disappointment  and  sadness  the  king 
slowly  walked  toward  his  own  abode.  At 
least  here  was  a place  where  people  would 
understand  and  could  tell  him  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  seeming  confusion  and  ap- 
parent disloyalty.  As  he  came  up  the  walk, 
he  could  see  his  loved  ones  there;  his  heart- 
beat quickened,  and  his  footsteps  quick- 
ened, too.  It  had  been  a long  time,  but 
they  had  not  forgotten— they  knew  it  was 
his  birthday,  these  dear  ones  of  his  own 
household;  they  were  expecting  him. 

The  birthday  feast  was  prepared;  they 
were  standing  waiting  for  him  to  enter— 
what  a glad  homecoming,  what  a happy 
moment!  Never  mind  the  mystery  of  his 
being  ignored  anywhere  and  everywhere  in 
his  realm— here  at  last  is  love  and  here  at 
last  is  welcome;  here  are  his  own,  his  very, 
very  own.  He  knocked  at  the  door— quite 
gently,  for  he  was  sure  they  were  listening. 
But  no  one  came;  so  he  knocked  louder. 
Still  they  did  not  hear  him.  He  stepped 
back  so  that  he  could  again  see  through  the 


window;  they  were  all  seated  now  at  the 
table.  Strange  indeed!  Again  he  went  to 
the  door  and  knocked,  quite  loudly,  but 
getting  no  response.  He  took  another  look 
at  his  birthday  banquet  table,  and  there 
was  no  empty  chair,  no  place  for  him. 

I thought  I heard  him  speak  as  he  turned 
away.  Maybe  it  was  just  the  sound  of  his 
breaking  heart  I heard,  but  I thought  I 
heard  him  say,  “There  is  still  no  room  in 
the  inn.” 

• • • 

O friends  of  mine  and  friends  of  his,  tell 
me,  please  tell  me,  my  story  is  not  true. 
Tell  me  I have  overdrawn  my  picture.  Tell 
me  my  allegory  is  all  fancy.  Tell  me  this 


king  of  my  story  is  not  the  Lord  of  life,  is 
not  our  Lord  and  King. 

But  if  there  is  a speck  of  truth  in  my 
story,  if  there  is  a semblance  of  truth  in  my 
tale,  pledge  me,  pledge  me,  as  a friend  of 
His,  that  you  will  “keep  Christ  in  Christ- 
mas.” 

—The  Prairie  Overcomer. 

« 

The  difference  in  the  Bethlehem  of  today 
and  the  Bethlehem  of  the  Nativity  is  that 
today  there  is  no  room  in  the  stable.— Elfan 
Rees. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


Your  children  enjoy  toys,  gifts,  and  surprises. 
And  they  deserve  to  have  them.  But,  year 
around,  you  will  want  to  give  them  the  things 
that  mean  the  most. 

GIVE  THEM  LOVE.  That  is  what  it  takes  to 
satisfy  their  deepest  longings. 

GIVE  THEM  COMPANIONSHIP.  Your  chil- 
dren want  you  more  than  they  want  the  things 
your  money  can  buy. 

GIVE  THEM  DISCIPLINE.  They  will  thrive 
on  the  kind  that  is  governed  by  love,  not  too 
strict,  not  too  lenient. 

GIVE  THEM  JOY.  Give  them  the  joy  of  a 
happy  home  where  there  is  love,  kindness,  and 
contentment. 


FAMILY  LIFE  AND  LOVE 


GIVE  THEM  A FAITH.  Help  them  to  receive 
personally  the  greatest  Gift.  God’s  Son,  the 
Saviour,  and  through  Him  the  gift  of  eternal 
life. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  children  truly 
happy! 


Grant  and  Ruth  Stoltzfus,  R.  2. 
Harrisonburg.  Va. 


Util  HOMES 

MAKE  THE  NATION 
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(±J  PEACE  AND  WAR 

Evangelical  Pacifism 
in  Southern  Germany 

By  Marlin  Miller,  MCC  European  Peace  Section  Secretary 


One  of  the  most  moving  chapters  of 
modern  German  church  history  began  in 
1934  when  a group  of  laymen,  pastors,  and 
theologians  rejected  the  Hitler-inspired 
“German  Christian”  movement. 

At  Barmen,  Christians  of  different  de- 
nominations and  with  varying  theologies 
rejected  a Christianity  which  accepted  its 
mandate  for  anyone  other  than  its  one 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  Their  public  statement 
became  known  as  the  Barmen  Confession. 

Although  the  group  did  not  form  a sepa- 
rately organized  church  but  continued 
working  in  the  organized  churches,  it  be- 
came known  as  the  “Confessing  Church.” 
The  concerns  of  the  Confessing  Church 
have  lived  on  in  the  “Brotherhoods,”  loose- 
ly organized  local  fellowships  which  look 
upon  the  Barmen  Confession  as  their  char- 
ter. Lutherans  and  Reformed,  pastors  and 
laymen,  professors  and  professional  people, 
are  members  of  these  Brotherhoods. 

When  the  dawn  after  the  Nazi  nightmare 
broke,  many  of  these  Christians  were  con- 
vinced that  the  insights  of  Barmen  had 
continuing  relevance  for  the  life  of  the 
church  in  the  postwar  reconstruction. 

In  Germany  allied  control  zones  hard- 
ened into  a split  Germany.  In  the  develop- 
ing East-West  conflict,  allies  who  had 
denied  Germany’s  right  to  rebuild  her  mili- 
tary power  encouraged  and  aided  the  re- 
building of  her  army.  But  military  strength 
today  means  the  bomb.  And  atomic  bombs 
mean  destruction  of  life  and  disturbance 
of  nature  on  a scale  previously  unheard  of. 
Germany  did  not,  nor  does  she  now,  have 
atomic  weapons. 

In  the  tug  of  remilitarization,  the  Broth- 
erhoods declared  in  1958  in  Frankfurt  that 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  God’s  will.  They  lacked  agree- 
ment, however,  on  Christian  participation 
in  a “conventional”  war.  Many  of  the 
Brotherhood  members  who  supported  the 
1958  statement  were  “situational”  pacifists. 
According  to  their  thinking,  a Christian 
cannot  decide  on  the  basis  of  general  prin- 
ciples that  war  is  always  contrary  to  God’s 
will.  The  Christian  can  only  make  a state- 
ment about  the  present  “situation.”  And 
in  this  situation,  with  the  bomb  and  possi- 
bilities of  destruction,  war  has  taken  on  a 
qualitatively  new  character. 


Should  the  Christian  Be  a Soldier? 

Denunciation  of  atomic  warfare  threat- 
ened to  become  an  easy  chair  for  relaxing 
from  the  live  problems  of  the  actual  situ- 
ation in  Germany.  The  problem  of  the 
conventional  war  was  becoming  more  and 
more  acute.  With  the  rebuilding  of  the 
army  and  with  membership  in  NATO,  the 
question  was  whether  a Christian  should  be 
a soldier  at  all. 

Thus  in  1960  Heiner  Weitbrecht,  a 
Brotherhood  member  and  pastor,  wrote  to 
a fellow  pastor  and  Brotherhood  member, 
Heinrich  Treblin.  Weitbrecht  expressed 
his  concern  about  the  lack  of  decision  with- 
in the  Brotherhoods.  He  was  disturbed  be- 
cause they  had  taken  no  unequivocal  stand 
on  the  Christian’s  being  a soldier.  Lest  the 
church  again  become  disobedient,  this  ques- 
tion must  be  resolved. 

In  1957  Weitbrecht  had  attended  the  sec- 
ond Puidoux  Theological  Conference  on 
“The  Lordship  of  Christ  over  Church  and 
State.”  Since  1955  this  conference  has  met 
four  times  to  discuss  the  Christian  answer 
to  the  war  issue.  It  is  a conversation  be- 
tween the  Historic  Peace  Churches  and 
European  Protestants  on  the  nature  of  the 
church  and  Christian  obedience  to  the 
state. 

The  study  conference,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  Swiss  village  where  it  first 
met,  convened  in  1957  in  Iserlohn,  Ger- 
many. There  Weitbrecht  heard  John  How- 
ard Yoder,  American  Mennonite  then 
studying  in  Basel,  criticize  a “situational” 
pacifism  on  Biblical  and  theological 
grounds.  Weitbrecht  was  convinced.  When 
he  learned  that  Yoder  would  be  returning 
to  Europe  for  a year  in  1961,  he  called  to- 
gether a group  of  interested  pastors  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  for  lack  of  agreement  with- 
in the  Brotherhoods  and  invited  Yoder  to 
join  the  conversation.  Yoder  came  from 
one  of  the  “Historic  Peace  Churches”  but 
was  also  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  European  theology. 

Two  weeks  before  the  Berlin  Wall,  a 
group  of  14  pastors  and  laymen  called  to- 
gether by  Weitbrecht  and  Treblin  met  in 
the  Mennonite  congregational  house  in 
Frankfurt.  Mennonites  who  met  with  the 
independent  consultation  group  were 
Yoder  and  Theo  Gluck  from  Karlsruhe, 
Germany.  During  the  next  year  the  group 
met  quarterly  to  assess  their  situation  with- 


in the  Brotherhoods  and  devote  further 
study  to  the  “peace  issue.”  Sometimes  they 
met  alone,  twice  with  local  Brotherhoods. 

The  Inquiry 

As  a result  of  their  study  and  consulta- 
tion they  addressed  an  “Inquiry”  to  the 
Brotherhoods  in  February,  1962.  By  this 
time  the  question  had  become  more  com- 
plicated. Universal  conscription  had  also 
been  introduced  in  East  Germany.  In  the 
context  of  the  Cold  War,  an  East  German 
Christian  conscientious  objector  was  looked 
upon  as  a secret  ally  of  the  West  and  a 
West  German  CO  as  a communist  sympa- 
thizer. 

The  “Inquiry”  asked  the  Brotherhoods 
whether  they  should  take  the  step  from 
renouncing  atomic  weapons  to  a clear  “No” 
on  all  "heathen  attempts  to  guarantee  life 
by  spilling  blood”  (of  the  enemies) . Such 
a “No”  is  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  on 
this  question. 

The  Inquiry  asked  Christians  of  East 
and  West  to  find  ways  of  supporting  justice, 
peace,  and  the  life  of  man  other  than  the 
means  of  war.  The  Inquiry  significantly 
confessed  that  the  church’s  past  justifica- 
tion of  Christian  military  service  based  on 
the  theory  of  the  “just  war”  conflicted  with 
the  Gospel.  It  also  declared  that  objection 
to  military  service  is  not  for  the  exceptional 
Christian,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the 
Gospel  for  all  those  who  will  follow  the 
“King  of  Peace.” 

Unfortunately,  no  echo  was  heard  to  the 
Inquiry.  The  Brotherhoods  were  not  ready 
to  reply. 

In  the  spring  of  1962  Weitbrecht  re- 
signed his  leadership  position  in  favor  of 
Pastor  Dietrich  Fischinger.  Weitbrecht  was 
to  assume  a pastorate  less  centrally  located 
in  relation  to  the  members  of  the  “Study 
Fellowship  for  Evangelical  Peace  Witness” 
and  was  burdened  with  many  other  respon- 
sibilities. Fischinger,  formerly  a pastor, 
teaches  at  a “Missions  school”  in  Unter- 
weissach  near  Backnang. 

A Theological  Statement 

Six  months  after  Fischinger  took  Weit- 
brecht’s  place,  the  Study  Fellowship  pro- 
duced a theological  statement  and  confes- 
sion of  faith  on  the  question  of  Christian 
participation  in  the  machinery  of  war. 

This  "Theological  Declaration  on  the 
Peace  Witness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ”  carried  some  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  Barmen  Confession  further  and  ap- 
plied them  to  the  specific  problem  of  peace 
and  war.  Also  partly  based  on  the  conversa- 
tion between  German  Mennonites  and 
Protestants,  the  declaration  criticized  one- 
sided misunderstandings  on  both  sides. 

The  Mennonites  had  often  been  tempted 
to  capsule  themselves  off  from  the  world  in 
order  to  follow  the  command  of  Christ. 
The  Protestants  had  often  been  tempted  to 

(Continued  on  page  1074) 
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fj  STEWARDSHIP 

The  Christian  Family  and  Money  Management 

A 1965  Program  Idea 
By  Daniel  Kauffman 


A new  film,  "The  Spenders,”  is  available 
from  the  Department  of  Stewardship,  Men- 
nonite  Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  as  a part 
of  an  emphasis  centering  on  money  man- 
agement for  Christian  families.  The  film  is 
actually  shipped  out  of  the  Audio-Visual 
Library  of  Elkhart,  but  reservations  are 
made  through  the  Stewardship  Office  in 
Scottdale. 

The  twenty-four-minute  film  is  the  first 
of  several  new  materials.  It  raises  the  ques- 
tion, "How  are  Christian  value  standards 
expressed  in  family  budget  planning?”  The 
film,  “The  Spenders,”  explores  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  resolution  of  this  problem  can  re- 
ceive a thorough  probing  in  follow-up 
small-group  meetings  where  two  more 
media  are  designed  for  helping  people  of 
all  ages  to  see  our  basic  stewardship  con- 
victions expressed  through  family  budget- 
ing. A filmstrip,  “The  Users,”  is  coordi- 
nated with  a printed  family  budget  work 
sheet.  Assistance  is  given  in  planning  both 
the  “how”  and  “when”  of  giving  and  spend- 
ing as  well  as  basic  ideas  on  keeping  rec- 
ords. 

Many  congregations  have  coordinated 
the  use  of  this  "Christian  Family  and  Mon- 
ey Management”  program  with  chapters  8 
and  9 of  the  A.  Grace  Wenger  study,  “Stew- 
ards of  the  Gospel.”  However,  the  Money 
Management  program  stands  on  its  own 
legs  and  can  be  used  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  stewardship  study  course. 
Congregations  interested  in  involving  their 
people  in  discussions  of  this  nature  should 
write  to:  Department  of  Stewardship,  Men- 
nonite  Building,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

In  writing  for  information,  give  your 
first,  second,  and  third  choices  for  dates 
showing  the  film,  "The  Spenders.”  Like- 
wise, give  the  number  of  families  in  your 
congregation  and  the  number  of  homes 
that  will  likely  be  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion. From  this  information  we  can 
determine  how  much  material  to  send  you. 
The  film  rents  for  six  dollars  per  showing. 
The  filmstrip,  "The  Users,”  rents  for  three 
dollars  per  showing,  or  it  can  be  purchased 
for  ten  dollars  and  can  be  shown  many 
times  to  Sunday-school  groups,  family 
groups,  or  what  have  you.  The  budget 
handbook  which  accompanies  the  filmstrip, 
“The  Users,”  sells  for  ten  cents  each. 


A Sense  of  Values 

Every  family  develops  its  own  sense  of 
values  to  live  by.  Family  goals,  major  de- 
cisions, and  the  personal  conduct  of  each 
member  are  guided  by  these  values.  Ap- 
pealing advertising,  opinions  of  neighbors, 
and  pressures  to  strive  for  status  make  it 
difficult  to  retain  a sense  of  Christian  stew- 
ardship. Mennonite  families  should  seek  to 
develop  an  inner  strength  and  integrity 
as  a unit  and  as  individuals.  When  you 
take  a thoughtful  look  at  your  family  now, 
how  much  has  it  become  “rich  in  things 
and  poor  in  soul”? 

Mennonite  Simplicity 

Mennonites  have  found  it  very  important 
to  examine  their  sense  of  values  by  prayer- 
fully considering  how  they  would  answer 
this  question,  “Do  you  observe  simplicity 
and  moderation  in  your  manner  of  living?” 
In  other  words,  what  is  the  purpose  behind 
each  of  your  purchases?  A Mennonite  testi- 
mony for  simplicity  demonstrates  a way  of 
life  that  is  thrifty,  yet  not  miserly;  func- 
tional instead  of  ornamental  and  prestige 
seeking  in  its  approach  to  possessions.  This 
testimony  rests  on  a conscious  discipline  of 
putting  first  things  first. 

Ten  Tenths 

God’s  gift  of  Jesus  Christ  to  us  is  total. 
Our  stewardship  response  to  His  gift  can- 
not be  partial.  It  must  encompass  the 
whole  of  life— a full  ten  tenths. 

Our  stewardship  involves  not  only  our 
management  of  money,  but  also  our  pur- 
poseful use  of  our  talents,  energy,  influ- 
ence, and  service  devoted  to  Christ 

Generous  Giving 

The  church  should  be  one  of  the  “firsts” 
in  a family’s  spending  plan.  Your  money 
is  your  commitment  to  Christ  translated 
into  practical  terms.  By  the  use  of  your 
resources  you  can  tell  just  how,  and  to 
what  extent,  you  are  committed  to  God. 
The  church  encourages  generous  giving  be- 
cause we  believe  it  brings  spiritual  enrich- 
ment to  the  giver,  as  well  as  being  vital  to 
the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

What  Is  Really  Happening? 

Where  does  all  your  money  go?  If  you 
don’t  know,  the  thing  to  do  is  find  out 
what  actually  is  happening  to  it  by  keeping 


a detailed  record  of  expenditures  for  each 
month.  There  are  all  kinds  of  accounting 
systems  for  handling  money,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  of  them  is  the  same.  List  your 
fixed  obligations.  Now  you  can  figure  how 
much  there  is  left  to  spend  for  variable  ex- 
penses, such  as  food,  clothing,  recreation, 
and  day-to-day  miscellaneous  purchases. 

Once  your  plan  is  on  paper,  your  first 
question  ought  to  be,  “Is  it  a good  plan 
which  satisfies  every  member  of  the  family? 
Are  we  saving  enough?  Are  we  buying  too 
much  on  credit?  Do  we  feel  right  about  the 
proportion  of  our  income  we  are  giving 
to  the  work  of  our  church?” 

As  I travel  from  congregation  to  con- 
gregation, many  married  couples  tell  me 
that  they  have  overspent  their  income. 
They  are  not  happy  with  their  present 
family  budgeting  plan.  They  are  asking 
for  procedural  help.  How  can  we  plan  our 
spending  from  a Christian  point  of  view? 

The  Christian  Family 
Money  Management  Series 

In  the  first  several  paragraphs  of  this 
article,  we  outline  a plan  that  may  help 
married  couples  of  your  congregation  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem.  Use  the  small- 
discussion  group  technique  to  zero  in  on 
the  issues  of  life.  By  members  confronting 
one  another  in  discussion  groups,  you  will 
find  a much  more  potent  tool  than  just 
preaching  a sermon  about  it.  Ordering  in- 
structions are  at  the  forepart  of  this  article. 


Book  Bargains  Besiege  Buyers 

God’s  Stewards 

Dr.  T.  K.  Thompson,  an  internationally 
known  stewardship  executive,  has  said  that 
Dr.  Helge  Brattgard’s  new  book,  God's 
Stewards,  is  the  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  Christian  theology  today.  A paper- 
back edition  has  been  published  and  will 
be  available  at  all  Provident  Bookstores  for 
$2.00.  This  means  that  all  stewardship 
leaders  and  ministers  can  now  benefit  from 
this  Scripturally  centered  volume. 

Just  reading  a few  paragraphs  of  this 
book  will  give  you  plenty  of  stewardship 
(Continued  on  page  1074) 
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Mennonite  Leaders  of  North  America 
Jacob  Hostetter  (?  -1761) 


Jacob  Hostetter  was  ordained  a Mennon- 
ite minister  in  Switzerland  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  and  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1717,  settling  in  Lancaster 
Township  of  Lancaster  County,  between 
the  present  Lancaster  City  and  the  Cone- 
stoga Creek. 

He  became  the  owner  of  a large  tract  of 
land  in  Manor  Township.  He  likely  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop  while  living 
in  Europe.  As  bishop  he  officiated  in  the 
Byerland  district  of  the  Lancaster  Mennon- 
ite Conference  both  before  and  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  Hans  Burkholder. 

He  was  probably  married  in  Europe.  At 
least  eight  children  were  born  to  him  and 
his  wife.  Jacob’s  daughter  Barbara  was  the 

A Christmas  Meditation 

By  Oliver  H.  Zook 

"Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart”  (Luke  2:19). 

The  events  of  the  first  Christmas  are  so 
wonderful,  and  occurred  in  such  mysterious 
ways,  that  it  was  no  wonder  Mary  kept 
them,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart. 
Even  we,  who  have  the  complete  story,  are 
amazed  at  the  marvelous  grace  and  wisdom 
of  God  in  presenting  His  only  beloved  Son 
to  a lost  world  as  its  only  Hope  and  Re- 
deemer. 

It  was  to  Mary,  a pure,  chaste,  virgin 
girl,  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  to  be 
married,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  came  with 
the  glorious  message  that  she  was  to  become 
the  mother  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Seven  great  events  were  associated 
with  this  announcement. 

First.  Hundreds  of  years  before  this 
event  took  place,  it  was  predicted  by 
prophecy.  "For  unto  us  a child  is  born, 
unto  us  a son  is  given;  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The 
Prince  of  Peace.”  And  Mary  pondered  this 
in  her  heart. 

Second.  The  child  was  to  be  bom  of  a 
virgin.  Mary  must  have  been  born  in  an 
exceptionally  godly  home.  She  was  chosen 
because  of  her  purity.  Her  home  surround- 
ings must  have  been  far  above  the  average. 
Even  her  husband  to  be  must  have  been  a 
very  devout  man  in  holiness  of  life.  Isa. 
7:14  teaches,  "Therefore  the  Lord  himself 
shall  give  you  a sign;  Behold,  a virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel.”  If  He  is  not  virgin-born, 
then  He  is  not  Immanuel.  And  He  could 
not  be  the  world's  Redeemer.  And  Mary 
pondered  this  in  her  heart. 


wife  of  Preacher  Christian  Hershey  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Preacher 
Christian  Bomberger. 

Bishop  Jacob  Hostetter  of  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church  was  his  great-grandson  as 
was  also  Bishop  John  Hostetter  of  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Another  great-grand- 
son was  Bishop  Jacob  Hostetter  (1774-1865) 
of  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

His  successor  in  1759  was  Martin  Boehm, 
later  originator  of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church.  After  his  successor  was 
appointed,  he  moved  to  Manor  Township 
where  two  of  his  sons  were  located.  Jacob 
Hostetter  died  in  1761  and  is  buried  on  the 
Hostetter  farm  in  Manor  Township.— I.D.L. 


Third.  He  was  desired  by  all  the  people. 
“Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people”  (Luke  2:10).  An  event  of 'this 
most  unusual  kind  would  surely  be  tidings 
of  great  joy,  especially  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. How  sad  that  the  rulers  rejected  Him! 
It  was  the  "common  people”  who  heard 
Him  gladly.  And  Mary  pondered  this  in 
her  heart. 

Fourth.  His  coming  was  announced  by 
angels.  Luke  2:8-12.  It  was  to  the  lowly 
shepherds  on  the  hillsides  of  Judea,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  that  the  angels  came 
announcing  His  birth.  “A  multitude.” 
What  a crowd!  What  a chorus!  What  an 
event!  The  Son  of  God  was  born  on  earth. 
And  a multitude  of  angels  sang  His  praise. 
Glory,  hallelujah  to  God.  And  Mary  pon- 
dered this  also  in  her  heart. 


Fifth.  He  was  sought  by  the  shepherds. 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were 
gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the 
shepherds  said  one  to  another.  Let  us  now 
go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing 
which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  known  unto  us”  (Luke  2:15). 
And  they  found  Joseph  and  Mary  in  the 
stable,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a manger, 
"because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn.”  And  Mary  pondered  this  in  her 
heart. 

Sixth.  He  was  born  in  a stable.  Appar- 
ently, the  inn  was  full.  There  was  need  for 
haste,  and  the  stable  was  all  that  was  left. 
"And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son, 

. . . and  laid  him  in  .a  manger;  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn” 
(Luke  2:7) . It  would  seem  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  the  absence  of  wealth,  or 
luxury,  or  even  the  common  good,  was 
denied  Him.  Conceived  in  poverty,  born 
in  poverty,  He  lived  in  poverty.  This  was 
the  lot  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  to 
redeem  a world  of  sin.  And  Mary  pon- 
dered this  also  in  her  heart. 

Seventh.  He  was  presented  with  precious 
gifts  by  the  Wise  Men.  Matt.  2:11.  The 
Wise  Men  came  from  the  east— how  far  east 
we  do  not  know— but  they  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem seeking  for  Him,  being  led  by  a star. 
They  were  informed  that  Christ  was  to  be 
born  in  Bethlehem;  so  they  made  haste  to 
go  there.  And  they  found  Him,  now  having 
been  removed  to  the  house  (Matt.  2:11), 
and  worshiped  Him,  presenting  Him  with 
gifts.  But  they  must  make  haste  to  go  to 
Egypt,  for  Herod  was  seeking  His  life. 
“God  moves  in  a mysterious  way  His  won- 
ders to  perform.”  This  also  was  pondered 
by  Mary  in  her  heart.  Today,  He  sits  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  on  the  throne, 
and  when  He  comes  again— which  He  sure- 
ly will— it  will  be  with  power  and  great 
glory.  Hallelujah  to  God. 


Christmas  Peace 

By  Enola  Chamberlin 

To  know  a peace  like  that  first  Christmas  hour 
Go  out  across  the  desert  in  the  night— 

The  sky  will  be  a purple  pansy  flower 
Set  with  a million  jeweled  points  of  light. 

The  wind  will  wake,  the  greasewood  leaves  will  stir; 
Verbenas  brush  their  vines  along  the  sand; 

And  you  will  smell  the  Frankincense  and  Myrrh, 

And  feel  them  as  a gift  within  your  hand: 

And  you  will  hear  the  pregnant  silence  sing 
A song  transcending  angels  might  have  told. 

And  in  a pause  a muted  murmuring 
Will  bring  to  mind  a shepherd  and  his  fold. 

And  in  your  soul,  unshackled  from  the  earth, 

The  waiting  Christ  will  come  to  virgin  birth. 
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Ernest  E.  Miller 


Bro.  Miller's  other  two 
frontiers  of  world 
mission  will  appear  in 
future  issues  of  the 
Gospel  Herald. 


What  are  some  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
church  today?  What  are  some  front  lines 
we  should  be  crossing? 

We  need  not  delineate  such  frontiers  in 
our  church  in  America.  Faithful,  devoted 
Christians  are  working  at  these,  challeng- 
ing the  church  to  move  out  of  its  lethargy 
and  tradition  into  a new  stewardship  of  the 
Gospel. 

I see,  however,  three  frontiers  emerging 
on  today’s  mission  fields.  Realizing  that 
these  three  are  not  at  all  exclusive,  I never- 
theless feel  that  many  people  engaged  in 
the  missionary  task  of  the  church  have 
struggled  with  these  issues. 

These  come  to  me  from  observing 
younger  churches  at  work  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  I write  especially  out  of  a 
recent  two  years’  experience  in  Africa  and 
India.  These  frontiers  are  undoubtedly 
present  in  other  mission  fields  as  well— 
Japan,  Latin  America,  and  Europe. 

Ecumenicity 

The  first  frontier  relates  to  the  so-called 
ecumenical  movement  and  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  apostolic  calling  and  out- 
reach of  the  church.  Part  of  Paul’s  first 
charge  in  Eph.  4 is  to  promote  the  unity  of 
the  church.  “I  . . . beg  you  to  lead  a life 
worthy  of  the  calling  to  which  you  have 
been  called, . . . eager  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  There 
is  one  body  and  one  Spirit”  (RSV). 

This  passage  truly  speaks  to  us  today 
about  our  unhappy  divisions  in  the  whole 
Christian  Church  (especially  Protestant 
churches),  and  in  our  splintered  Mennon- 
ite  divisions.  Our  non-Christian  and  Chris- 
tian friends  in  Africa  and  India  and  every- 
where still  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  body  of  Christ  should  be  divided 


into  Mennonites,  Baptists,  Lutherans, 
Methodists. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  millions  of 
outcasts  in  India  who  were  looking  for 
some  new  church  to  join.  Many  of  us  had 
heard  that  through  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Ambedkar  they  might  come  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Some  of  them  already  had, 
but  their  council  of  leaders  finally  decided 
that  the  great  bulk  of  them  would  join 
Buddhism. 

Lately,  someone  studied  the  event  and 
concluded  that  the  Indian  leaders  chose 
Buddhism  because  they  thought  Christians 
would  divide  them  still  further.  They  want- 
ed to  find  a oneness  in  their  community 
Here  is  a striking  example  of  the  irrepar- 
able damage  of  a divided  Christian  Church. 

Today,  however,  we  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Mc«t  recent  books 
on  missions  have  at  least  one  chapter  on 
growing  in  unity,  and  we  take  a certain 
pride  as  Mennonites  in  referring  to  our 
union  enterprises  in  Nepal  and  Woodstock 
and  Yeotmal,  in  Musoma  and  in  Monte- 
video. 

Proper  to  Cooperate 

We  feel  it  is  proper  to  cooperate  with 
other  missions.  We  sense  that  a divided, 
competitive  witness  defeats  the  church.  Per- 
haps our  union  efforts  have  been  impelled 
by  missionary  strategy  rather  than  by  any 
deep  theological  conviction.  Perhaps  we 
should  explore  this  frontier  further— the 
teachings  of  the  Scripture  on  Christian 
unity,  that  is. 

As  Lesslie  Newbigin  said  so  ably  five 
years  ago,  "Now  the  slogan  of  the  church 
to  the  world  in  this  generation  needs  to 


be  ‘the  whole  church  with  one  Gospel  of 
reconciliation  for  the  whole  world.’  ” 

There  is  an  urgency  to  make  unity  real 
in  the  work  and  practice  of  the  church  in 
India  and  Africa,  and  I presume  also  in 
Japan  and  Latin  America.  At  a retreat  cen- 
ter in  Kenya,  East  Africa,  I attended  a con- 
ference of  140  students  from  all  theological 
colleges  of  East  Africa.  In  attendance  were 
12  students  from  our  own  theological  col- 
lege in  Musoma. 

Talking  with  them,  I asked,  “Why  have 
you  come?”  They  said,  “We  have  come  to 
see  whether  we  can  work  with  all  other 
Christian  churches  in  Kenya,  Tanganyika, 
and  Uganda.”  They  asked,  "Do  you  think, 
Bro.  Miller,  that  churches  in  America  will 
continue  to  help  us  if  we  should  drop  the 
name  Mennonite?” 

In  Yeotmal,  India,  we  Mennonites  actual- 
ly cooperate  in  training  ministers  at  Union 
Biblical  Seminary.  I told  the  graduating 
class  last  March,  "I  rejoice  that  you  gradu- 
ates have  had  your  training  in  a seminary 
which  holds  that  New  Testament  theology 
calls  for  a united  Christian  Church.  This 
will  serve  you  well  as  you  go  out  to  engage 
in  the  problems  of  our  new  cosmopolitan 
churches  in  the  large  industrial  centers  aris- 
ing in  such  cities  as  Bhilai  and  Korba.” 

The  question  arising  from  this  is,  "Are 
we  here  in  America  and  on  the  frontiers 
anxious  only  to  establish  churches  which 
perpetuate  a denominational  name?”  As  for 
me,  a united  Christian  world  mission  alone 
holds  the  secret  that  can  make  mankind 
one  family.  The  human  problem  even  now 
is  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation,  the  re- 
pentance of  sins  “with  all  lowliness  and 
meekness,  with  patience,  forbearing  one 
another  in  love,  eager  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.” 
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The  Genius  of  Islam 


By  J.  Maynard  Yoder,  Morocco 


Those  who  live  among  the  Muslims  are 
often  impressed  by  their  strict  religious 
system. 

But  if  one  mingles  closely  enough  with 
the  people,  he  will  soon  observe  that  the 
religious  rites  are  not  always  a joy  to  them. 
They  are  more  often  a burden.  Yet  they 
are  observed  with  a fervor  that  some  would 
call  fanatical  devotion. 

Wherein  lies  the  controlling  factor  of 
such  blind  submission?  Islam  has  gripped 
millions  of  people  with  a mysterious  power 
upon  which  Christianity  has  made  very 
little  impression.  We  often  wonder  why. 
Part  of  this  genius  might  lie  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

Its  Simple  Statement  of  Faith 

"There  is  no  god  but  God  (Allah),  and 
Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of  God  (Allah).” 
This  simple  word  of  witness  is  the  most 
often  repeated  phrase  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. It  is  made  up  of  seven  words.  Four 
state  the  unity  of  God  and  three  declare 
the  apostleship  of  Muhammad.  One  need 
only  confess  this  statement  of  faith  before 
authorities  in  order  to  become  a Muslim. 
This  simplicity  appeals  to  the  primitive 
mind. 

The  word  of  witness  is  also  poetic. 
"There  is  no  god  if  it  be  not  The  God,” 
might  be  a literal  translation  of  the  first 
part.  It  is  used  in  every  prayer  call  which 
is  given  five  times  a day.  Dr.  J.  Christy 
Wilson  states  that  "this  is  the  most  power- 
ful formula  of  the  Islamic  faith,  and  down 
across  the  centuries  and  in  many  lands  it 
has  inspired  fanatical  devotion  to  Islam.” 

The  Feasts  and  the  Fasts 

While  the  statement  of  faith  is  quite 
simple,  the  religious  duties  of  Islam  are 
more  complicated.  In  actual  experience, 
they  can  be  lumped  together  as  the  “feasts 
and  the  fasts.”  Prayers,  alms,  and  the  pil- 
grimage are  also  very  important,  but  only 
in  theory.  In  practice,  the  feasts  and  the 
fasts  have  more  of  a grip  on  the  life  of  the 
Muslims  than  do  the  other  religious  rites. 

When  it  is  the  time  of  the  Great  Feast, 
everyone  must  kill  a sheep.  If  a baby  is 
born,  he  would  not  be  properly  named 
without  killing  a sheep  for  the  occasion. 
When  a boy  is  circumcised,  when  he  ob- 


tains a diploma,  when  he  is  engaged  or 
married,  one  must  celebrate  by  making  a 
feast.  These  feasts  are  not  just  celebrations. 
They  are  also  religious  observances. 
Coupled  with  almost  every  one  of  them  are 
Islamic  customs  that  cement  the  religion  to 
the  community  life. 

The  fasts  also  hold  a tremendous  power 
over  the  Muslims.  While  there  are  five 
main  duties  stated  in  orthodox  Islam,  many 
modern  Muslims  never  observe  them  ex- 
cept for  the  fast  of  Ramadan.  They  can 
abandon  the  ritual  prayers.  They  can  re- 
fuse to  give  alms  or  go  on  the  pilgrimages. 
They  can  be  as  irreligious  as  they  wish,  but 
when  Ramadan  comes,  they  fast  with  the 
most  pious. 

The  feasts  and  the  fasts  have  an  uncanny 
power  over  the  people.  One  woman  said 
that  she  would  like  to  be  a Christian,  but 
not  if  it  meant  giving  up  the  feasts  and  the 
fasts.  In  many  cases,  these  two  customs 
have  become  a sort  of  touchstone  as  to 
whether  a person  is  Muslim  or  a Christian. 

Devotion  to  a Book 

To  the  Muslims,  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
Qur’an.  It  descended  on  Muhammad  who 
gave  it  to  mankind.  It  came  in  the  pure 
Arabic  tongue  and  it  loses  its  charm  and 
beauty  if  it  is  translated.  It  is  so  greatly 
revered  that  many  memorize  it  even  though 
they  may  not  understand  its  meaning. 

Grammar  rules,  ethical  patterns,  laws  of 
judgment,  philosophy,  and,  of  course,  the- 
ology have  their  decisions  in  the  Qur’an. 
Any  statement  contrary  to  this  book  must 
be  considered  as  false.  It  was  written  in 
heaven.  It  is  considered  as  the  final  and 
complete  revelation  of  God  to  man.  There- 
fore, any  conflicting  previous  revelation 
(such  as  the  Bible)  is  said  to  have  been 
abrogated  by  this,  their  book. 

While  the  words  of  the  Qur’an  are  final 
authority  for  the  scholars,  philosophers, 
and  theologians,  they  hold  another  kind  of 
power  over  the  mystics  and  the  uneducated. 
Its  verses  are  written  on  papers  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits.  They  are  chanted  on  holy 
days  and  special  occasions.  Indeed,  this 
book  holds  a power  over  the  whole  Muslim 
community  which  is  second  to  none.  Con- 
trasting John  1:14,  they  would  say,  “The 
Word  of  God  became  Book  and  descended 
upon  Muhammad,  who  gave  it  to  us.” 


Community  Solidarity 

While  the  genius  of  Islam  lies  objectively 
in  the  three  aforementioned  points,  sub- 
jectively it  lies  in  its  community  solidarity. 
Those  born  into  Muslim  families  find 
themselves  tied  in  with  social-religious  pat- 
terns from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  break 
loose. 

Secretly,  many  people  desire  to  be  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  tradition,  but  these 
questions  haunt  them:  "What  would  my 
family  think?”  “What  will  my  friends  do 
to  me?”  "What  would  my  ancestors  say?” 
Very  few  fear  being  an  outcast  of  God  as 
much  as  they  fear  being  excluded  from  the 
family  or  community. 

It  takes  more  than  sheer  willpower  to 
break  any  social-religious  patterns  that  have 
gripped  men.  Prayer  is  the  hammer  and 
Christian  love  is  the  wedge  by  which  we 
can  help  many  into  the  full  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

— Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Gospel  Message. 
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Literature,  personnel,  finances. 


Missions  Today 


Your  Mission  Board  at  Work 


Five  offices  of  the  General  Mission  Board 
function  as  “service"  departments  in  the 
total  program  setup. 

This  means  that  these  five  offices  under- 
gird the  programs  of  overseas  missions, 
home  missions,  relief  and  service,  and 
health  and  welfare.  The  many  different 
needs  in  these  four  major  divisions  call  for 
the  service  of  the  literature  office,  treasur- 
er's office,  personnel  office,  information  serv- 
ices, and  student  services. 


Urie  Bender,  secretary 
for  literature 


Urie  Bender,  secretary  for  literature,  calls 
his  program  the  "conscience”  of  overseas 
and  home  missions  and  works  to  promote 
literature  as  a significant  means  of  Chris- 
tian witness  and  evangelism. 

An  increasing  literacy  rate  all  over  the 
world  makes  our  witness  through  the  print- 
ed page  increasingly  more  important.  In 
a world  flooded  with  the  sensational,  it  is 
the  Christian's  duty  to  be  involved  in  field 
publication. 

Servings  as  a resource  center,  the  litera- 
ture office  assists  national  churches  overseas 
and  district  missions  in  North  America  in 
general  literature  developments  as  well  as 
in  specific  projects. 

Several  of  the  Home  Bible  Studies 
courses,  as  well  as  other  Christian  litera- 
ture, have  been  translated  into  Spanish  un- 
der Board  direction.  A bookmobile  was 
purchased  for  use  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1963 
and  in  that  same  year  a reading  room  was 
opened  in  Ghana,  West  Africa.  Four  Chris- 
tian bookstores  have  been  opened  in  Brazil. 

By  1963,  six  district  mission  boards  had 
appointed  literature  secretaries  through 
which  the  Board  is  able  to  work. 

In  addition  to  these  other  services,  the 
literature  office  is  working  with  the  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  House  in  the  establish- 
ment of  junior  literature  workshops. 
Through  these  it  is  hoped  young  people 
will  be  challenged  to  think  over  possibili- 


Ernest  Bennett, 
executive  secretary 
and  treasurer 


David  Leatherman, 
assistant  treasurer 


ties  of  service  in  some 
evangelism. 

Workers  Around  the  World 

Currently  there  are  some  1,300  workers 
serving  in  the  Board’s  program.  As  secre- 
tary of  personnel,  Dorsa  Mishler  coordi- 
nates the  services  of  these  persons.  Part  of 
his  function  is  to  also  encourage  persons  to 
consider  Christian  service  in  their  voca- 
tional planning  and  help  interested  persons 
explore  available  opportunities. 

Delvin  Nussbaum,  personnel  director  for 
voluntary  service,  does  the  same  type  of 
work  with  the  approximate  220  VS-ers  cur- 
rently serving  under  the  Board’s  program. 

The  treasurer’s  office,  directed  by  Ernest 
Bennett,  treasurer,  and  David  Leatherman, 
assistant  treasurer,  carries  responsibility  for 
the  handling  of  the  Board’s  $1,505,000 
budget. 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
executive  committee,  these  men  prepare 
the  budget  each  year,  receive  and  disburse 
funds  in  line  with  the  planned  budget,  dis- 
burse payments  for  personnel  and  mainte- 
nance costs  on  the  field  and  at  headquar- 
ters, and  correspond  with  the  missionaries 
on  any  financial  matters. 

The  other  two  departments,  information 
services  and  student  services,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a later  article. 


field  of  literature 


Dorsa  Mishler, 
secretary  for  personnel 


« 

One  of  the  most  hazardous  things  that 
any  system  of  education  could  do  would  be 
to  give  youth  intellectual  capacity  without 
character.  When  a young  man  imbibes  the 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  he  has  a twofold 
capacity  either  to  concoct  a deadly  poison 
or  to  make  a healing  medicine.  Character 
determines  which  he  shall  do. 

Louis  H.  Evans  in  Youth  Seeks  a Master  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.) 


The  Spanish  of  the 
Dispersion 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

There  are  a million  Spanish  people  in 
France.  It  is  reported  that  of  these,  18,000 
are  in  Paris.  In  Brussels  there  are  perhaps 
20,000.  Of  these  it  is  estimated  there  are 
5,000  domestics,  that  is,  girls  and  women 
who  have  left  Spain  and  are  employed  in 
more  well-to-do  homes  in  Brussels. 

Over  three  hundred  attended  the  show- 
ing of  a Spanish  language  Billy  Graham 
film  in  Brussels  one  evening  in  late  Septem- 
ber. These  were  not  all  Christians,  but 
many  were  believers  and  the  rest  of  them 
were  favorably  inclined.  The  message  of 
the  film  was  clear  and  forceful.  This  shows 
the  Christian  interest  among  the  Spanish 
of  the  dispersion  in  Europe  and  underlines 
the  opportunity  for  Christian  witness 
among  them. 

There  is  a Spanish  Mennonite  Church  in 
Brussels.  Strangely  enough  they  were 
gathered  by  an  Italian  Mennonite  convert 
who  came  to  Brussels  to  study  in  the  Bel- 
gian Gospel  Mission  Bible  School  and  to 
work  among  the  Italian  miners  and  other 
laborers  in  and  near  Brussels.  He  found 
the  Italians  unresponsive,  but  found  an 
open  door  among  the  numerous  Spanish  of 
the  city.  He  also  had  a keen  social  sense, 
and  the  need  for  many  kinds  of  aid  among 
these  “refugees”  from  Spain  touched  him. 

Fourteen  took  communion  on  this  late 
September  Sunday  morning.  In  true  primi- 
tive church  fashion  they  observe  the  much- 
appreciated  communion  service  at  every 
regular  worship,  reminding  themselves  of 
the  Lord’s  finished  work  and  of  His  living 
fellowship.  Instruction  class  for  eleven  per- 
sons was  held  after  the  worship  service  and 
plans  were  being  made  for  their  baptism. 
There  were  thirty  present  in  the  morning. 
The  larger  evangelistic  service  on  Sunday 
evening  brings  out  seventy-five  or  more. 

The  hymnbook  was  interesting.  It  bore 
no  imprint.  Not  a single  living  person’s 
name  appeared  in  the  simple  collection  of 
hymns,  printed  words  only  without  music. 
This  reflects  the  "catacombs”  nature  of  the 
Christian  movement  in  Spain.  The  church 
has  been  a persecuted  minority,  but  in  spite 
of  suppression,  believers  still  persisted. 

A new  wind  is  blowing  in  Spain.  There 
are  signs  of  relaxation  in  the  attitude 
against  evangelicals.  People  left  Spain  for 
political  and  economic  reasons,  primarily, 
but  some  also  to  find  religious  freedom. 
There  are  signs  of  a return  to  Spain  as 
there  is  more  freedom  and  as  the  economic 
situation  improves.  Some  of  these  of  the 
dispersion  will  return  to  the  Fatherland, 
bearing  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel. 
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Emission  news 


Graber  Reports  on  Overseas  Trip 

"The  overseas  church  seems  to  be  devel- 
oping in  a good  way  in  spite  of  the  rising 
tides  of  nationalism  and  political  unrest,” 
said  J.  D.  Graber,  overseas  mission  secre- 
tary, after  returning  from  a two-month  trip 
to  Europe,  North  Africa,  Israel,  and  parts 
of  Asia. 


J.  D.  Graber  reviews  his  travel  itinerary 
which  took  him  to  Europe,  North  Africa,  Is- 
rael, and  parts  of  Asia. 


Commenting  on  the  mission  situation  in 
India  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  Bro. 
Graber  said,  "The  church  in  central  India 
is  coming  to  a good  sense  of  maturity  with 
excellent  leadership  developing.  The  Gen- 
eral Mission  Board  is  planning  to  enter 
partnership  with  the  India  church,  giving 
assistance  in  evangelism  and  outreach  proj- 
ects which  the  church  envisions  but  has  in- 
sufficient funds  to  carry  out. 

“The  church  supports  its  own  pastors 
and  program,  but  resources  for  evangelistic 
outreach  may  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  vast  challenge  that  lies  before  her." 

He  also  visited  briefly  the  nearby  coun- 
try of  Nepal,  buffer  state  between  strug- 
gling India  and  emerging  Red  China. 
“Nepal  is  a very  needy  country,  religiously 
gripped  by  a conservative,  deep-rooted 
Hindu-Buddhism,”  he  reported.  “Even 
though  conversion  to  Christianity  is  illegal, 
churches  are  slowly  developing  and  a Chris- 
tian witness  is  given  in  many  ways.  The 
ministry  of  healing  through  the  hospital  at 
Katmandu  is  a much-appreciated  Christian 
expression. 

“In  Algeria,  religious  fanaticism  and  vio- 
lent nationalism  make  the  Christian  witness 
a very  delicate  operation,”  he  continued. 
“Bridges  of  love,  however,  are  being  built 
through  our  relief  and  mission  efforts.  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee's  relief  program 
and  the  mission  boards’  evangelism  pro- 
grams are  completely  amalgamated  into  a 
single  Mennonite  witness. 


“A  new  wind  is  blowing  in  Spain,”  he 
observes  further.  “There  are  signs  of  re- 
laxation in  the  attitude  against  evangeli- 
cals. People  left  Spain  for  political  and 
economic  reasons,  primarily,  but  some  also 
for  finding  religious  freedom.  There  are 
signs  of  a return  to  Spain  as  there  is  more 
freedom  and  as  the  economic  situation  im- 
proves.” 

Refer  to  more  extensive  comment  of  Bro. 
Graber’s  in  his  “Missions  Today”  column 
in  future  issues  of  Gospel  Herald. 

National  Publications  Feature 
Congo  Massacre 

Both  Life  and  Time  magazines  contain 
feature  articles  and  photographs  on  the 
recent  drama-packed  days  surrounding  a 
Belgian-American  rescue  of  white  hostages 
in  Stanleyville  and  of  a final  massacre  of 
missionary  and  civilian  personnel. 

The  Dec.  4 issue  of  Life,  pages  32-42b, 
describes  the  events  that  culminated  in  the 
death  of  missionary  Dr.  Paul  Carlson.  Ref- 
erence is  also  made  to  Pax  men  Jon  Snyder 
and  Eugene  Bergman  on  page  37.  Snyder 
is  pictured  on  page  38.  Both  Pax  men  were 
in  the  final  street  massacre  of  Belgian  and 
American  prisoners  on  Tuesday  morning, 
Nov.  24,  but  miraculously  escaped  without 
injury. 

The  Dec.  4 issue  of  Time  magazine, 
pages  28-32,  likewise  describes  the  Congo 
massacre  and  the  evacuation  of  white  hos- 
tages. On  page  29,  Pax  man  Jon  Snyder  is 
pictured  between  Dr.  Paul  Carlson  and 
U.S.  Consul  Hoyt. 

Kratz,  Rohrer 
Man  Nazareth  Hospital 

The  Haile  Mariam  Mammo  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  had  a “help 
wanted”  sign  for  years. 

Finally,  Dr.  Vernon  Kratz  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  arrived  on  Sept.  4,  1964,  to  team 
up  with  Dr.  D.  Rohrer  Eshleman,  who  was 
the  only  doctor  for  this  80-bed  hospital  in 
a town  of  25,000  people. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  out- 
patient department  treated  20,026  patients 
and  2,210  were  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
Nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  were  surgery 


Dr.  Vernon  Kratz  explains  an  X-ray  picture  to 
Nathan  Hege  at  the  80- lied  hospital  in  Naza- 
reth, Ethiopia. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

Almost  daily  we  hear  or  make  some  re- 
mark about  the  need  for  peace  in  a des- 
perate world  situation. 

We  read  about  the  Congo  and  become 
aware  that  lives  of  men,  including  mission- 
aries, are  lost  for  want  of  peace.  Interna- 
tional representatives  struggle  constantly  to 
gain  advantages  and  hope  that  prosperity 
and  peace  can  be  maintained  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

Yet  we  know  that  “Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men”  comes  only  through  the  “good 
tidings”  of  the  Gospel.  In  all  lands  and 
countries  where  the  Word  of  God  is  heard, 
men  are  accepting  Christ  as  Saviour  and 
find  peace.  But  multitudes  have  not  heard. 
How  shall  they  hear? 

Today  God  has  placed  in  our  hands  the 
resources  to  send  forth  missionaries,  service 
workers,  volunteers,  and  others  who  can 
live  and  teach  the  Gospel.  But  more  can 
be  done.  Doors  to  the  Gospel  are  still  open 
in  many  places.  Men  suffer  for  want  of 
food  and  clothing.  Lost  souls  seek  for  love 
of  God  and  their  fellowmen. 

As  God  has  prospered  us,  so  let  us  con- 
tinue to  give  of  our  resources  that  the  out- 
reach of  the  Gospel  need  not  be  delayed 
but  be  shared  abroad  in  many  places. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


patients,  and  360  babies  were  born  in  the 
hospital. 

The  hospital  training  school  taught  and 
graduated  40  medical  assistants  during  the 
year.  These  graduates  are  government  cer- 
tified as  first-class  medical  assistants. 

In  addition  to  the  hospital  work  the  doc- 
tor directs  four  out-clinics  managed  by 
medical  assistants.  One  of  these  clinics 
serves  a French  Industrial  Company  which 
is  constructing  two  large  electric  power 
plants.  The  doctor  is  also  medical  director 
of  a leprosy  rehabilitation  farm  where  450 
leprosy  patients  are  self-supporting. 

Opportunities  for  service  have  no  end, 
and  this  medical  team  will  go  on  with  more 
efficient  service  for  every  opportunity. 

Floods  and  Political  Tensions 
in  Vietnam 

Typhoons  and  resulting  floods  are  re- 
ported to  have  wiped  out  the  rice  crop  in 
some  areas  of  Vietnam,  thus  adding  suffer- 
ing to  people  who  already  have  endured 
more  than  their  share. 

Whole  villages  have  disappeared.  Seven 
thousand  are  reported  dead,  with  many 
missing.  Margaret  Metzler,  Eastern  Board 
missionary,  and  others  organized  a sewing 
project  to  provide  clothing  for  the  flood 
victims. 

With  a massive  program  to  enlarge  the 
armed  forces,  all  young  men  with  few  ex- 
ceptions are  being  taken  into  the  army. 
The  first  of  the  young  believers,  Hung,  has 
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been  called.  Possibilities  of  having  these 
young  men  serve  in  the  medical  corps  are 
being  investigated.  Present  pastors  and 
evangelists  have  been  exempted  from  active 
service,  an  answer  to  prayer. 

Tensions  and  uncertainties  have  affected 
attendance  at  religious  services.  Students 
continue  to  attend  daytime  activities,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
informal  witness. 

The  James  Stauffers  moved  into  a rented 
duplex  about  one  kilometer  from  the  Gia 
Dinh  center  on  Nov.  23. 

Raymond  Martin  left  Saigon  on  Nov.  21 
to  visit  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  on  his  way 
home  to  the  States.  He  had  spent  several 
weeks  visiting  his  brother  Luke  and  teach- 
ing English  in  private  schools  in  Saigon. 
Raymond  served  a three-year  term  of  over- 
seas voluntary  service  in  Somalia  and  Tan- 
zania. 


Nursing  Workshop  in  Colorado 

Nine  nursing  service  directors  met  at 
Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital,  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  on  Oct.  30,  for  fellowship  and  dis- 
cussion of  current  nursing  problems. 


Nurses  came  from  Rocky  Ford,  La  Junta, 
La  Jara,  Colo.,  and  Greensburg  and  Johnson, 
Kans. 


Hostess  and  organizer  of  the  one-day 
workshop  was  Maude  Swartzendruber  of 
Walsenburg.  Emma  Hess,  La  Junta,  led 
the  first  discussion  of  "In-Service  Education 
for  Professional  Nurses.”  Other  subjects 
discussed  were  "In-Service  Education  for 
Non-Nursing  Personnel,”  by  Virginia  Go- 
mall,  Walsenburg;  and  "Function  of  the 
Ward  Clerk  and  Aide,”  by  Mrs.  Swartzen- 
druber, Walsenburg. 

Doris  Rupp,  Rocky  Ford,  brought  up 
the  subject  -of  strengthening  the  nurse’s 
spiritual  witness  to  patients.  She  stressed 
this  area  of  nursing,  and  also  that  the 
nurse’s  witness  involves  attitudes,  daily  and 
constant  contact  with  patients,  and  listen- 
ing ability. 

The  group  approved  recommendations 
for  preparing  a publicity  brochure;  seeking 
increased  publication  on  nursing  in  our 
church  periodicals;  stimulating  interest  in 
the  nursing  career  through  preparation  of 
audio-visuals,  and  the  sending  out  of  a con- 
tact person  and  establishment  of  contact 
with  church  schools  preparing  nurses  for 
service. 

The  group  closed  the  workshop  with  a 
period  of  meditation  and  prayer.  Huerfano 


Memorial  Hospital  is  the  most  recently  es-  Colorado,  and  since  its  opening  last  Decem- 
tablished  Mennonite-sponsored  hospital  in  ber  has  served  over  2,000  patients. 

Pinch  Pennies  for  Dominican  Republic 


Average  milk  consumption  for  Dominicans  is  approximately  one  gallon  per  year  per  person. 


For  the  past  two  years,  Heifer  Project, 
Inc.,  has  focused  especially  on  the  agricul- 
tural needs  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Located  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  off 
the  southern  tip  of  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  an  area  of  18,703  square 
miles.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the 
country’s  three  million  people  engage  in 
farming,  and  agricultural  products  account 
for  over  90  percent  of  the  total  export 
value. 

In  1962,  Heifer  Project  sent  two  repre- 
sentatives, one  to  work  with  a private  or- 
ganization in  Santiago  in  dairy,  and  the 
other  to  develop  poultry  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

In  1963  over  152,000  baby  chicks  were 
distributed  through  eight  government  and 
16  Peace  Corps  centers.  Dual  language 
poultry  courses  were  taught  and  certificates 
awarded  81  graduates.  Two  poultry  circu- 
lars were  designed.  Fourteen  feed  mills 


Perhaps  two  of  the  most  unusual  poultry  proj- 
ects were  in  a Leper  Colony  and  a Peace  Corps 
program  inside  a prison. 


came  into  existence.  Perhaps  two  of  the 
most  unusual  poultry  projects  were  in  a 
Leper  Colony  and  a Peace  Corps  program 
inside  a prison. 

Early  in  1963,  station  WOWO,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  sent  60  bred  pigs  from  their 
Christmas  “Penny  Pinch.”  Southern  Ohio 
Church  of  the  Brethren  shipped  nine  heif- 
ers, one  bull,  and  two  calves,  including  the 
Kermit  Eby  Memorial  Heifer.  Kansas 
friends  rallied  around  the  Downs-Portis 
Methodist  Church,  who  had  a member  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  They  sent  2,000  chicks, 
17  pigs,  equipment,  and  5,556  pounds  of 
garden  and  field  crops  seeds.  HPI  shipped, 
at  the  request  of  the  director  of  Peace 
Corps,  three  Angus  heifers,  gift  of  a Mill- 
brook,  N.Y.,  breeder.  The  Elkhart  County 
Council  of  Churches  (Indiana)  sent  25,000 
baby  chicks.  A veterinarian  firm  supplied 
vaccines. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is 
represented  on  the  HPI  board  of  directors 
by  Robert  W.  Miller,  Edgar  Stoesz,  and 
John  Hostetler.  In  Mexico  two  volunteers, 
James  Troyer,  Engadine,  Mich.,  and  John 
Yordy,  Ashley,  Mich.,  do  field  and  survey 
work. 

In  August  and  September,  HPI  shipped 
air  charter  cargoes  of  10  heifers  each  month 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  from  Ohio 
Mennonites.  Samuel  Yoder,  West  Liberty, 
and  Joe  D.  Yoder,  West  Jefferson,  repre- 
sented the  donors.  U.  K.  Hostetler,  West 
Liberty,  directed  the  drive  for  the  20  heif- 
ers. 

Each  six  weeks  HPI  sends  600  baby 
chicks  to  Haiti,  country  adjoining  the 
Dominican  Republic,  for  distribution 
through  MCC,  and  recently  some  rabbits 
were  sent  to  Greece  where  Pax  men  are 
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working.  Canadian  Mennonites,  in  1962- 
63,  supplied  over  26,000  baby  chicks  for  the 
work  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Relief  Agen- 
cy in  Africa. 

HPI  has  its  headquarters  at  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 


Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 

Mario  Snyder  Family 


Scheduled  to  arrive  in  New  York  on  Nov.  27, 
the  Mario  Snyder  family  returned  to  the 
States  for  furlough  after  their  first  term  of 
service  in  Argentina  with  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

During  their  term  of  service  Mario  pastored 
a 22-member  congregation  at  Villa  Adelina 
which  the  Snyders  started  in  1960.  He  also 
served  as  managing  editor  of  El  Discipulo  Cris- 
tiano,  Spanish  periodical  begun  in  1962.  Other 
church  duties  included  his  being  president  of 
the  Argentine  Conference  executive  committee, 
a member  of  the  extension  committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ar- 
gentina Federation  of  Churches. 

Son  of  Elvin  V.  and  Mary  Snyder,  now  mis- 
sionaries in  Puerto  Rioo,  Mario  is  a graduate 
of  Goshen  College  and  a ThB  graduate  of  the 
Biblical  Seminary.  Prior  to  his  Argentina  as- 
signment, he  served  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  from  1953  to 
1960. 

His  wife,  the  former  Barbara  J.  Snyder  from 
Hesston,  Kans,  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College 
and  taught  school  for  several  years  before  go- 
ing to  Argentina. 

They  are  the  parents  of  three  children— 
Mary  Kathryn,  10,  Mark  Philip,  8,  and  Anne 
Elizabeth,  6. 

The  Snyders  plan  to  locate  in  Hesston,  Kans., 
during  their  furlough  stay. 


Abhorred  by  the  pagan  idolatry  of  Orientals  in  Hong  Kong,  a young,  prosperous  American 
couple  are  suddenly  made  aware  of  the  materialistic  idolatry  in  their  own  hearts  in  a scene  from 

Inhale  the  Incense. 


Tibet,  Hong  Kong  Are  Settings 
for  New  Films 

Materialism  which  subtilely  inhibits  the 
western  Christian’s  spiritual  dynamic  and 
the  conflict  involved  when  a non-Western 
accepts  Christianity  are  two  themes  vividly 
portrayed  in  two  new  films  produced  by 
Ken  Anderson  of  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

Under  special  arrangement  the  films  are 
available  to  Mennonite  congregations 
through  the  Information  Services  office  of 
the  General  Mission  Board. 

In  Tashi  from  Tibet,  50-minute  film, 
the  Tibetan  capital,  Lhasa,  is  bombed  by 
the  Chinese.  Tashi  is  sent  with  his  sister 
and  mother,  in  order  to  care  for  them,  on 
the  long  trek  across  the  mountains  to  India. 

On  the  trip  an  enemy  attack  separates 
him  from  his  family  and  leaves  him  blind. 
Joining  other  Tibetan  refugees  in  India, 
the  story  goes  on  to  show  Tashi’s  treatment 
at  Herbertpur  Hospital,  his  experiences  in 
school  and  exposure  to  the  Gospel,  and 
the  conflict  arising  from  his  unwillingness 
to  reject  the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  but 
at  the  same  time  being  attracted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Of  special  interest  to  mission-related  per- 
sons is  the  fact  that  General  Board  mission- 
aries stationed  at  Katmandu,  Nepal,  often 
serve  Tibetan  refugee  patients  at  the  Unit- 
ed Mission  Hospital.  Rental  fee  is  $20. 

In  Inhale  the  Incense,  35-minute  film,  an 
American  businessman  and  his  wife  come 
to  Hong  Kong  as  typical  tourists.  Looking 
up  a missionary  supported  by  their  church 
back  home,  they  proceed  to  get  slides  to 
take  back  an  impressive  report  of  the  needs 
they  see. 

After  buying  many  unnecessary  souvenirs 
they  face  the  startling  truth  that  material- 
ism is  just  another  form  of  idolatry.  The 
film  concludes  with  the  question,  “How 
can  one  idol  worshiper  lead  another  idol 


Tashi  cringes  with  fear,  in  a scene  from  Tashi 
from  Tibet,  as  he  watches  Red  Chinese  bomb- 
ers lash  at  Tibetan  refugees  crossing  the  Hi- 
malayas into  India  for  safety. 

worshiper  to  Christ?”  Rental  fee  is  $10. 

The  two  films  are  available  to  church 
high  schools,  colleges,  VS  and  I-W  units  at 
no  charge.  Send  your  request  to:  Informa- 
tion Services,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, 1711  Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46515. 

Tanzania  Missionary 
Severely  Burned 

Laura  Kurtz,  headmistress  at  Morembe 
Girls'  School,  received  second-degree  bums 
over  30  percent  of  her  body  on  Nov.  16 
when  gasoline  ignited  while  she  and  a 
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mechanic  were  attempting  to  start  a wash- 
ing machine  motor. 

Flames  enveloped  her  clothing,  and  her 
legs,  right  forearm,  and  back  were  badly 
burned.  She  was  taken  immediately  to  the 
Shirati  Hospital. 

Dr.  J.  Lester  Eshleman  informed  Eastern 
Board  headquarters  that  her  condition  was 
satisfactory,  but  she  required  constant  bed- 
side care.  Both  missionary  and  national 
staff  assisted  in  this  twenty-four-hour-a-day 
vigil.  I 

Don  Jacobs  cabled  Salunga  requesting 
that  Mary  Harnish,  missionary  nurse  on 
furlough,  be  sent  to  Tanzania  as  soon  as 
possible  to  assist  in  the  nursing  care  of 
Laura  and  thus  relieve  the  pressures  on  the 
already  overtaxed  hospital  staff.  Sister 
Harnish  left  the  States  on  Dec.  6,  and  was 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Nairobi  on  Dec.  8. 
Following  this  urgent  assignment,  she  will 
take  on  other  duties  with  the  medical  pro- 
gram in  Tanzania. 

Health  Minister  Views 
Northern  Alberta’s  Health  Needs 

"That  our  province  has  taken  notice  of 
the  necessity— and  the  potential— of  com- 
munity development  principles  applied  to 
northern  settlements  has  put  a light  on  the 
horizon  for  our  Indian  and  metis  neigh- 
bors,” reports  Isaac  Glick,  area  VS  director 
for  northern  Alberta. 

This  fact  was  highlighted  recently  by  a 
first-time  visit  of  an  Alberta  health  minister 
to  view  northern  health  services.  J.  Dono- 
van Ross,  minister  of  health,  along  with 
Dr.  P.  B.  Rose,  director  of  medical  services 
for  Alberta;  Dr.  Mathew  Matas  of  the 
federal  health  department;  Alberta  Oppo- 
sition Leader  Mike  Maccagno,  and  Hon. 
Ira  McLaughlin,  minister  without  port- 
folio, made  the  three-day  tour  by  chartered 
aircraft. 

As  a result  of  the  visit,  possibility  of 
flying  medical  service  for  northern  Alberta 
residents  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Northern  Alberta  Development  Coun- 
cil. 

Dr.  John  Rutt,  serving  a two-year  VS 
assignment,  has  set  up  a clinical  practice 
at  Calling  Lake,  one  of  the  province’s 
needy  communities.  Since  the  government 
investigation,  however,  it  is  strongly  pos- 
sible that  Dr.  Rutt  will  relocate  at  Ft. 
McMurray,  where  a new  hospital  is  in 
planning  and  where  the  Northland  School 
Division  has  indicated  interest  in  contract- 
ing for  school  health  examinations.  Indian 
Affairs  would  support  Dr.  Rutt  where 
Treaty  Indians  are  treated. 

Commitment  in  San  Juan 

Missionaries  and  national  Christians 
were  encouraged  with  the  good  response  to 
the  week  of  fellowship  meetings  held  at  the 
San  Juan  Church,  Mexico,  Nov.  8-15,  ac- 
cording to  Esther  Detweiler. 

Saturday  evening  was  youth  night  and 
the  message  was  entitled,  “How  Much  Is 
Your  Soul  Worth?”  A number  of  young 
people  stayed  after  the  service  desiring 
prayer  and  were  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  way  of  salvation.  There 


were  others  who  understood  more  and  felt 
a need,  but  were  unwilling  to  yield  them- 
selves. 

“We  are  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  those 
who  surrendered  their  lives  to  Him  both 
in  first-time  commitments  and  in  recon- 
secrations,” says  Sister  Detweiler. 

With  People  in  Service 

Roy  S.  Koch,  moderator  of  the  Mennon- 
ite  General  Conference,  pastor  and  bishop 
of  the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  will  be  the  tour  leader 
for  the  Menno  Travel  Service  Spring  Eu- 
rope and  Holy  Land  Tour.  The  group  will 
leave  New  York  on  March  28  and  visit 
Egypt,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Israel, 
Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  They  will  return  on 
May  5. 

* * » 

Dewayne  Johns,  New  Paris,  Ind.,  was 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the  local  arrange- 
ments committee  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Mission  Board,  scheduled 
for  June  24-27,  1965.  The  Goshen  College 
campus  has  been  chosen  as  the  locale  for 
the  1965  meeting,  with  local  Mennonite 
churches  serving  as  hosts. 

* * • 

Paul  W.  Pryser,  PhD,  of  Topeka,  Kans., 
director  of  the  department  of  education  of 
the  Menninger  Foundation,  was  the  second 
speaker  on  the  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Cen- 
ter, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Forum  “conversations  on 
life”  series.  Dr.  Pryser’s  address,  “Psycho- 
therapy and  Moral  Values,”  was  presented 
to  200  persons  at  a luncheon  at  the  Cen- 
ter on  Friday,  Dec.  4.  The  address  was 
followed  by  an  hour  of  interchange  be- 
tween the  speaker  and  members  of  the 
audience. 

# * » 

Change  of  address:  Carl  Beck,  W-103, 

1365-4  Nakagami-Cho,  Ak  shima-Shi,  To- 

kyo, Japan;  and  Marjorie  Shantz,  M.V.S.U., 
Botijas  #1,  Orocavis,  Puerto  Rico  00720. 
The  address  of  the  Ray  Gingerichs  as  of 
Jan.  1 will  be  10  rue  Wurth-Paquet,  Lux- 
embourg-Belair,  Luxembourg. 

* # # 

At  its  bimonthly  meeting  on  Nov.  10, 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
appointed  the  following:  John  L.  and  Ruth 
Arlene  Weaver,  R.  1,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
for  two-year  mission  associates  assignment 
at  Pine  Grove  Academy,  Honduras,  to  leave 
December,  1964; 

Elam  K.  and  Doris  Stauffer,  64  Main 
Street,  Salunga,  Pa.,  for  three-year  Over- 
seas Voluntary  Service  unit  director  assign- 
ment, Honduras,  to  include  four  months  of 
language  study  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  to 
leave  late  December,  1964; 

Irene  Snavely,  R.  1,  Lititz,  Pa.,  reap- 
pointed for  two-year  term  missionary 
teacher  service,  Honduras,  to  leave  Janu- 
ary, 1965. 

* * » 

Ada  Smoker  has  returned  from  her  as- 
signment in  British  Honduras  to  her  home 
in  Gap,  Pa.  She  served  as  a nurse  in  the 
government-sponsored  clinic  in  San  Felipe, 
and  voluntarily  resigned  from  this  position. 
She  has  taken  responsibility  for  the  cost  of 
returning  to  the  States. 


STEWARDSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  1066) 

thoughts  for  all  day.  You  may  want  to  use 
it  as  a basis  for  study  in  either  a church 
council  or  stewardship  committee  meeting. 
Pastors  can  use  it  as  a basis  for  many  stew- 
ardship sermons.  The  reading  of  the  book 
is  like  a Bible  study  in  itself. 

The  message  of  this  book  clarifies  the 
truth  that  we  are  stewards,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  stewards  managing  the  effects  of  our 
creation.  Rather,  we  are  involved  in  a 
world  where  God  has  entrusted  to  us  His 
message— the  Gospel.  God  is  our  Father. 
We  are  His  house  manager. 

Chapters  1 and  2 deal  with  the  idea  of 
the  Gospel  being  entrusted  to  us  and  what 
our  response  is  to  be.  Chapters  3 and  4 
relate  our  understanding  to  our  confessions 
of  faith  and  the  bread  and  butter  issues  of 
life. 

The  Christian  Family  and  Its  Money 

The  Christian  Family  and  Its  Money,  by 
David  Graybeal,  was  really  written  as  a 
depth  study  to  accompany  the  Christian 
Family  and  Money  Management  Program 
outlined  in  the  article  preceding  this  one. 
Graybeal  begins  by  saying:  “Everybody 
does  something  about  money,  but  nobody 
talks  about  it,  except  in  the  kitchen.  Even 
there  most  talk  about  money  is  not  happy 
talk,  and  that  is  too  bad,  because  money  is 
a good  and  useful  thing.  This  book  about 
the  use  of  money  is  written  to  be  read  by 
Christian  families  in  their  kitchens  in  the 
hope  that  their  religious  discussions  about 
money  (there  is  no  other  kind)  may  be- 
come much  more  faithfully  Christian.  Per- 
haps many  families  will  begin  such  a book 
with  the  same  grimness  and  dread  called 
forth  by  a new  reducing  diet.” 

The  book  is  written  from  a layman’s 
point  of  view  and  is  intended  to  be  in 
every  home.  There  are  many  helpful  charts 
and  graphs  which  will  help  your  family  in 
planning  its  budget. 

Here  is  a book  you  have  been  looking  for 
to  guide  you  in  developing  a basic  Chris- 
tian philosophy  of  family  spending. 

Because  of  a special  purchase  of  this 
book,  it  can  be  purchased  through  any 
Provident  Bookstore  for  75^  if  ordered  as 
a congregation.  The  regular  price  is  $1.00. 
—Daniel  Kauffman 

EVANGELICAL  PACIFISM 

(Continued  from  page  1065) 

sacrifice  the  command  of  Christ  in  order  to 
be  responsible  for  the  world.  Both  tenden- 
cies contradict  the  Gospel  which  claims  full 
obedience  and  commissions  the  Christian 
to  a life  for  his  neighbor. 

Thus  the  church  dare  not  take  life  but 
seeks  concrete  ways  of  working  for  the  good 
of  man.  To  confess  Christ  as  Lord  is  to 
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commit  oneself  in  all  areas  of  life  to  Him. 
The  Christian  rejection  of  all  war  and  the 
service  for  peace  are  necessary  components 
of  confessing  Christ.  The  Declaration  con- 
stitutes the  best  statement  on  the  problem 
available  in  German  Protestant  terms. 

The  Study  Fellowship  continued  to  meet 
several  times  a year  to  consider  further 
consequences  of  its  “Theological  Declara- 
tion.” In  October,  1963,  it  cosponsored  the 
first  larger  conference  with  the  German 
Mennonite  Peace  Committee.  Of  the  40 
persons  who  attended,  15  were  German 
Mennonites,  20  from  the  Protestant  state 
churches,  and  interested  individuals  from 
Methodists,  Quakers,  and  others. 

Aside  from  the  inspiring  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, the  groups  decided  to  formulate 
a “Confession  of  Peace”  suitable  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  congregations.  The  "Peace 
Declaration”  would  serve  as  the  theological 
basis  for  the  more  popular  “Confession.” 

The  Declaration  itself  is,  however,  a the- 
ological document  which  presupposes  a 
familiarity  with  the  contemporary  German 
theological  language  and  positions.  The 
participants  of  the  conference  were  con- 
cerned with  bringing  the  discussion  and 
commitment  into  the  local  congregations. 

In  March  of  1964  several  members  of  the 
Study  Fellowship  traveled  to  East  Germany. 
There  they  conversed  with  members  of  the 
East  German  Brotherhoods  about  the 
church’s  peace  witness  in  East  Germany 
and  about  the  Study  Fellowship’s  “Peace 
Declaration.”  They  found  a more  positive 
response  to  the  Declaration  there  than  in 
West  Germany!  They  were  also  invited  to 
discuss  their  Declaration  with  a state  peace 
organization  which  keeps  the  government 
informed  about  thought  and  action  of 
various  Christian  groups.  They  discovered 
that  these  state  officials  were  well  informed 
about  Christian  theology  and  open  to  con- 
versation. 

Revolution— Christian  View 

After  informal  contacts  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Study  Fellowship 
decided  to  study  the  problem  of  revolution 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  Chris- 
tians of  the  young  churches  in  South 
America  and  Africa  are  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  they  should  participate 
in  the  revolutions  there  “for  the  good  of 
their  country."  Christians  in  the  United 
States  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  revo- 
lution in  the  race  issue.  Christians  in  East 
Germany  and  other  eastern  European  coun- 
tries live  in  the  midst  of  the  "communist 
revolution.” 

The  Study  Fellowship  will  be  asking  the 
possible  implications  of  the  Gospel  for 
Christians  in  our  revolutionary  age.  The 
Fellowship  then  hopes  to  correspond  with 
individual  Christians  involved  in  these 
revolutions. 

On  Oct.  9,  1964,  the  second  joint  peace 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Study  Fellow- 


ship and  the  German  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee  met  in  the  Mennonite  congre- 
gational house  in  Frankfurt.  The  popular 
confession  of  peace  for  use  in  the  congrega- 
tions had  been  formulated  and  reformu- 
lated during  the  past  year.  This  confer- 
ence evaluated,  sifted,  criticized,  and  made 
new  suggestions. 

On  the  first  day,  Treblin  and  Dr.  Schel- 
lenberg,  members  of  the  German  Mennon- 
ite Peace  Committee,  introduced  the  pro- 
posed formulation.  Peter  Dyck  of  MCC- 
Frankfurt  opened  the  second  day  of  the 
conference  with  morning  devotions.  He 
pointed  out  that  Jesus  ministered  to  men 
in  all  their  needs;  He  did  not  restrict  Him- 
self to  a half-ministry.  Then  Fischinger 
presented  an  alternative  “confession  of 
peace”  under  the  theme,  “The  Peace  of 
Christ.”  Dr.  Postma,  a Mennonite  preacher 
and  member  of  GMPC,  followed  with  a 
lecture  called  “The  Peace  of  the  World.” 
He  showed  possibilities  of  Christians  co- 
operating with  “worldly”  efforts  for  peace, 
but  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  breaking 
points  where  the  kind  of  peace  for  which 
the  Christian  strives  releases  him  from  the 
world’s  means  of  attaining  peace. 

After  each  lecture  the  25  participants  of 
the  conference  examined  the  two  proposals, 
altered  them,  raised  new  questions  of  issue 
and  understanding.  A careful  protocol  was 
kept  of  all  discussions  and  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  final  formulation  by  a smaller 
group  composed  of  the  leaders  from  the 
Study  Fellowship  and  GMPC. 

The  conference  closed  with  a report  of 
peace  movements  or  discussions  within  the 
ecumenical  movement  by  Marlin  Miller, 
secretary  of  the  MCC  European  Peace  Sec- 
tion. 

What  is  evangelical  pacifism  in  southern 
Germany?  Looking  back,  it  comes  from  a 
crisis  in  German  church  history,  from  con- 
versations between  Historic  Peace  Churches 
and  Protestants  in  Europe,  from  individual 
contacts  and  common  concerns  transcend- 
ing denominational  boundaries. 

Evangelical  pacifism  is  consistent  pacifism 


rooted  in  the  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  of  all  life.  Evangelical 
pacifism  in  southern  Germany  is  couched 
in  Protestant  terms  challenging  both  the 
Peace  Churches  and  the  state  churches  to 
go  beyond  their  sometime  one-sidedness.  It 
challenges  those  under  Eastern  regimes  to 
consider  their  confession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
those  under  Western  politicians  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  Gospel.  It  is  represented  by  a 
humble  group  of  Christians  driven  by  the 
Spirit  to  live  the  Gospel  in  our  day— even 
where  their  churches  have  historically  ques- 
tioned this  expression  of  obedience. 

—MCC  News  Service. 

WHEN  IS  CHRISTMAS? 

(Continued  from  page  1060) 

the  section  of  the  Bible  highlighted  in  one 
of  the  Advent  calendars  sold  in  bookstores. 
The  religious  calendars  hide  a Bible  verse 
behind  a tiny  door  to  be  opened  each  day 
during  Advent. 

At  each  worship  service,  one  person 
might  talk  about  his  way  of  getting  pre- 
pared for  Christmas  and  what  he  has  dis- 
covered about  living  in  readiness  for  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Families  with  small  chil- 
dren find  it  most  meaningful  to  keep  the 
formal  service  rather  short,  but  alert  par- 
ents tuck  questions  or  comments  about 
preparation  into  each  day’s  formal  conver- 
sations. 

The  family  manger  scene  can  make  an- 
other excellent  teaching  device  during 
Advent.  Of  course,  it's  used  a little  differ- 
ently. Unpack  the  creche  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent  and  place  the  stable  in  a promi- 
nent place.  But  put  the  figures  and  the 
animals  back  into  the  box.  During  Advent 
the  empty  stable  will  illustrate  how  empty 
and  alone  everyone  was  before  Christ  was 
born. 

At  our  house,  we  unpack  the  figures  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  six  days  before  Christmas 
because  we  have  six  rooms  in  our  house. 
The  figures  are  placed  in  the  room  farthest 


YOUR  BODY  AND  YOU 

by  Lois  and  Arthur  Kennel,  M.D. 

A pamphlet  explaining  physical  growth 
and  its  effect  upon  feelings,  interests, 
and  relationships  to  other  people  writ- 
ten for  young  people  in  early  and  mid- 
dle teens.  The  authors  place  a strong 
emphasis  upon  choices  which  are  not 
hereditary.  35tf 
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from  the  stable.  We  imagine  Mary  and 
Joseph  are  starting  from  Nazareth  on  their 
journey.  Each  morning  the  children  take 
the  figures  into  the  next  room.  As  Christ- 
mas approaches,  the  figures  move  closer 
and  closer  to  the  empty  stable. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Mary  and  Joseph 
arrive  at  the  stable.  After  church  that  eve- 
ning we  place  the  figure  of  the  baby  in  the 
manger  and  put  the  shepherds  and  sheep 
outside. 

Christmas  morning  the  three  Wise  Men 
start  their  journey  in  the  sixth  room  away 
from  the  stable.  Because  their  journey  is 
longer,  we  devise  different  places  within 
each  room  for  them  to  stop  each  day.  They 
arrive  at  the  stable  Jan.  6,  Epiphany. 

A creche  can  be  very  expensive.  For  a 
long  time  we  couldn’t  afford  the  one  we 
wanted;  so  we  had  none.  Then  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  created  a manger  scene 
we  copied.  The  stable  is  a bread  basket, 
turned  on  its  side.  The  figures  are  made 
from  spools  of  thread  glued  together- 
pink  or  beige  thread  for  faces  and  various 
bright-colored  thread  for  bodies.  The 
figures  are  dressed  in  scraps  of  cloth  and 
bits  of  paper.  The  sheep  wobbles  on  its 
pipe-cleaner  legs  whenever  the  children 
stroke  its  cotton-batting  back. 

As  the  Christian  family  goes  through  Ad- 
vent, resisting  secular  temptations  to  cele- 
brate Christmas  too  soon  and  concentrating 
on  total  preparation  for  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas,  they  discover  ever-new  facets  of 
the  Christian  message.  Naturally,  they  ex- 
pect the  church  to  reinforce  their  emphasis 
on  spiritual  preparation. 

Unfortunately,  most  Christian  families 
will  be  disappointed. 

Churches  are  as  giddy  with  premature 
Christmas  frivolity  as  Macy’s.  For  instance, 
when  does  your  church  put  up  its  Christ- 
mas tree?  How  many  church-related  Christ- 
mas parties  are  scheduled  before  Dec.  25? 
When  will  your  Sunday  school  give  its 
Christmas  pageant?  When  do  you  start 
singing  Christmas  carols  in  your  church? 

The  twelve  days  of  Christmas  should  be 
the  gala  days  at  your  church  as  well  as  in 
all  Christian  homes.  That’s  the  time  of 
Christmas.  That’s  when  Christians  ought 
to  celebrate. 

Dec.  28,  for  example,  is  Holy  Innocents’ 
Day,  a time  traditionally  set  aside  to  re- 
member the  babies  slain  by  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  murder  the  infant  Jesus. 
Holy  fnnocents’  is  a natural  children’s  day 
—a  perfect  day  for  the  Sunday  school’s 
pageant  of  the  Nativity.  And  it’s  a day  un- 
tainted by  secularism.  Think  what  a ring- 
ing retelling  of  the  Nativity  it  would  be  if 
every  Sunday  school  presented  a pageant 
that  same  day. 

Only  as  they  save  Christmas  for  Christ- 
mas and  prepare  themselves  to  really  see 
and  hear  during  Advent  will  Christians 
perceive  the  glowing  truth.  Resisting  the 
merriment  of  premature  celebrating  isn’t 


easy,  especially  when  a friend  offers  an  in- 
vitation or  a child  begs  for  baubles. 

But  Christians  don’t  have  to  give  up  the 
gaiety.  All  they  have  to  do  is  realize  that 
Advent  comes  first.  Then  they  will  truly 
see  the  glory  and  joy  of  Christmas. 


OUR  READERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  page  1060) 

for  two  years  after  conversion,  and  by  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit. 

I had  never  met  a Mennonite,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  only  through  reading  Mennonite 
Life  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  a Men- 
nonite Church.  I lived  six  miles  from  the 
church,  and  telephoned  the  minister  to  see 
if  someone  could  take  me  to  visit— not  know- 
ing what  to  expect.  Apart  from  being  a Chris- 
tian, I was  an  “outsider”  in  every  way— not 
having  any  Mennonite  ties  at  all.  I understand 
now  that  it  was  a great  challenge  to  a settled, 
country  congregation,  and  I found  a reserve, 
but  felt  a deep  commitment,  and  I had  a sense 
that  these  people  possessed  something  extreme- 
ly precious,  something  of  great  value,  that  had 
disciplined  them  and  made  them  protective. 

There  was  no  great  show  to  easy  friendli- 
ness, but  I felt  I could  wait  to  be  accepted,  and 
while  waiting,  could  learn  to  understand  them. 
It  was  a wonderful  experience,  this  time  of 
learning,  and  sometimes  I was  a little  impa- 
tient, because  I loved  them  dearly  and  longed 
to  be  a part  of  them  in  every  way.  By  watch- 
ing and  listening,  I grew  to  understand,  and 
the  more  I understood,  the  deeper  my  love  for 
the  church  grew.  Gradually  I felt  myself  being 
accepted,  and  I knew  that  this  acceptance  was 
for  all  time,  and  came  slowly.  It  was  not  just 
a friendship,  as  other  friendships,  of  "meals 
together,”  and  “going  places,"  but  a sharing 
of  one’s  heart  and  soul. 

We  are  English,  and  have  no  relatives  in 
America,  but  I can  truly  say  I discovered  at 
Freeport  exactly  what  Christ  meant  when  He 
said,  "Ye  shall  receive  brothers  and  sisters.  . . .” 

I cannot  say  how  it  is  in  all  churches,  but  I 
have  met  Mennonite  women  from  other  com- 
munities and  they  are  my  sisters.  If  I am  al- 
lowed to  give  counsel  to  this  woman,  I would 
say  one  thing,  "Try  loving  them,  with  all  your 
heart.  Love  is  the  answer.  Do  not  look  for 
friends— look  for  sisters.  Do  not  offer  friend- 
ship-offer love.  And  be  patient.  Learn  to 
understand;  look  for  the  beauty  in  them.  Study 
their  heritage.  Learn  from  their  spiritual  ma- 
turity. You  will  not  be  rejected  if  you  offer 
love.” 

As  you  would  welcome  Christ  into  your 
midst,  then  welcome  the  stranger.  "I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in.”  Give  of  your 
warmth  to  those  who  come  in  from  the  cold— 
and  do  not  send  them  away  empty.  Love  is  the 
only  answer— love  in  action— Mrs.  Phyllis  M. 
Rogers,  Grove  City,  Ohio. 

• • • 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  let  us  do  some 
sound  reflecting.  I was  a little  surprised,  and 
concerned,  at  the  amount  of  space  that  was 
used  in  the  Gospel  Herald  in  airing  the  elec- 
tion issues,  perhaps  also  some  of  the  views 
presented.  I wonder  if  the  issues  were  not 
after  all  political  issues,  rather  than  issues 
facing  the  Christian. 

Unfortunately,  when  we  talk  about  cam- 
paign issues  we  must  associate  them  with  per- 
sons or  parties,  and  we  find  ourselves  uphold- 
ing, or  denouncing,  a party  or  a person.  If  the 
"issues”  were  a matter  of  which  side  is  right  or 
which  is  wrong,  why  were  the  Christians  di- 
vided? 

I hope  that  for  the  next  3k&  years  (at  least) 
we  will  have,  what  seems  to  me,  more  whole- 


some things  to  discuss  through  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald pages— Elias  Schlabach,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

• • • 

According  to  the  book,  The  34  Presidents  of 
the  United  States— Men  of  Faith,  by  Bliss  Iselys, 
George  Washington’s  concern  for  America  was 
so  great  that  he  spent  an  entire  day  in  church, 
fasting  and  praying,  when  we  were  endangered 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  concerning  the  Boston 
Port  Bill. 

Shall  we  do  less  now?  Our  fasting  may  be 
too  late  after  the  communists  have  conquered 
us.  Let  us  do  it  now.  "This  kind  can  come 
forth  by  nothing,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting," 
said  Jesus— Julia  A.  Shelhamer,  Winona  Lake, 
Ind. 
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FOUR  HUNDRED  YEARS 
WITH  THE  AUSBUND 

edited  by  Paul  Erb 

This  book  was  written  to  commemorate 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  oldest 
hymnbook  of  the  Swiss  Brethren,  which 
is  still  being  used  today  in  the  Amish 
Church.  The  Ausbund  was  born  out  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Reformation. 


The  purpose  of  this  anniversary  book  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  rich  devotional 
and  musical  heritage  found  in  the 
Ausbund.  The  articles  cover  the  history, 
the  teachings,  the  contemporary  use, 
and  the  editions  of  the  Ausbund.  Eight 
hymns  and  four  illustrations  are  in- 
cluded. 75< 
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A Star  in  the  Night 

By  Enos  D.  Martin 

The  night  was  dark.  Not  a ray  of  light 
dispersed  the  blackness  which  hung  over 
the  whole  world  obscuring  trees,  cottages, 
and  mountains  from  even  the  most  discern- 
ing eyes.  So  deep  was  the  darkness  that 
when  one  stepped  out  into  it,  there  was  no 
one  to  say  whether  the  step  was  backward 
or  forward.  As  a wet  blanket  quenches  a 
lighted  match,  the  darkness  quenched  all 
happiness  and  joy.  As  a thorn  in  the  flesh 
drives  all  comfort  away,  the  darkness  drove 
all  peace  away. 

Men  were  born  into  this  darkness.  When 
they  tried  to  walk,  they  stumbled  and  fell. 
If  they  managed  to  arise,  their  plight  wasn’t 
improved,  because,  like  sailors  lost  on  a 
wild  sea,  they  didn’t  have  the  slightest  idea 
about  the  right  path  to  choose  or  even  the 
existence  of  such  a path.  In  desperation 
men  sought  for  answers,  for  happiness,  and 
for  light.  They  tried  pleasure— drinking 
away  the  trouble,  dancing  away  the  pain, 
or  reveling  away  the  night.  They  tried 
riches— the  finest  homes,  the  finest  foods, 
the  finest  clothing.  They  tried  fame— politi- 
cian, playboy,  intellectual.  But  when  the 
scenes  of  this  life  came  to  a close,  they 
could  only  whimper,  “This  was  not  the 
Light.” 

Then  God’s  clock  struck  the  hour— the 
first  Christmas  time.  In  divine  splendor  a 
Star— Christ— appeared  to  melt  the  darkness 
of  that  terrible  night  and  to  shed  His  en- 
lightening rays  upon  the  benighted  souls 
of  men.  Men  had  only  to  step  forth  and 
allow  the  light  of  the  Star  to  fall  upon 
them.  For  all  those  who  did  so,  the  dark- 
ness quickly  departed.  Life  took  on  mean- 
ing. Peace,  joy,  and  happiness  flooded 
men’s  hearts,  dispelling  the  bewilderment, 
the  hate,  the  greed,  and  the  night.  Hearts 
thus  purged  and  enlightened  became  mini- 
ature stars  reflecting  the  light  of  the  Star 
to  other  benighted  souls.  And  in  these— 
the  Star  and  the  stars— was  found  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas. 

Though  it  seems  ironical,  not  all  men 
allowed  the  Star  to  guide  and  enlighten 
them.  In  stubborn  rebellion  they  refused 
the  Star  and  sought  other  lights.  They 
stumbled  blindly,  willingly  controlled  by 
the  power  of  the  darkness. 

Hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since  that 
first  Christmas.  Now,  each  year  with  decora- 
tions, feasts,  and  songs,  men  remember  the 
appearance  of  the  Star.  Some  who  have 
glimpsed  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas 
allow  the  light  from  the  Star  to  shine  upon 
them  every  day  of  the  year.  These  men 
spread  joy  and  love  wherever  they  go.  They 
make  peace  among  men.  They  are  minia- 
ture stars. 

Other  men  think  of  the  Star  only  at 
Christmas.  The  remainder  of  the  year  they 
spend  searching  for  other  lights.  And  thus 


we  have  communism  and  atheism;  we  have 
hot  wars  and  cold  wars;  we  have  atomic 
bombs  and  hate  bombs.  We  have  darkness. 

The  Star  still  shines.  In  a troubled  world 
it  offers  peace.  In  a hating  world  it  offers 
love.  In  a discouraged  world  it  offers  hope. 
In  a dark  world  it  offers  light.  The  Star 
still  shines.  Does  it  shine  in  vain? 

Christmas  Celebrations 

By  Huldah  M.  Graybill 

Why  are  mistletoe,  evergreens,  merry- 
making, and  exchanging  gifts  a part  of  the 
concept  of  Christmas  to  many  people? 

Some  of  the  customs  which  are  now  a 
part  of  Christmas  were  a part  of  celebra- 
tions before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Exchang- 
ing gifts,  feasting,  and  decorating  homes 
with  evergreens  and  mistletoe  were  part  of 
pagan  festivities  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember. This  was  a season  for  celebrations; 
it  was  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  and 
the  returning  strength  of  the  sun. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
asked  him  to  determine  the  actual  date  of 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Most  scholars  believe 
the  date  the  bishop  reported,  Dec.  25,  was 
set  arbitrarily  with  a good  reason  in  mind. 
The  church  fathers  thought  they  might  be 
able  to  counteract  the  heathen  activities  if 
Christmas  could  be  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber when  the  pagan  festivities  were  carried 
on.  The  heathen  activities  were  still  con- 
tinued and  finally  the  church  permitted  the 
heathen  festivities  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  Christmas  celebrations. 

Why  do  we  observe  the  birth  of  Christ? 
Is  it  not  because  of  its  spiritual  significance? 
If  so,  Christians  will  want  to  observe 
Christ’s  birth  in  a way  that  portrays  its 
spiritual  meaning  rather  than  merely  join- 
ing in  a secular  celebration.  Let’s  be  Chris- 
tian in  our  observance  of  Christmas. 

Joyous?  Why? 

By  Althea  Detwiler 

The  Christmas  season  is  joyous,  and  who 
will  deny  it?  Almost  everyone  is  more 
cheerful,  more  gay,  less  tense.  The  clerks 
in  the  stores  seem  more  pleasant;  the  office 
and  plant  bosses  laugh  with  their  force; 
even  the  doctors  feel  less  tense  to  their 
patients  and  personnel.  The  children  are 
happier  because  their  teachers  and  parents 
take  time  to  enjoy  them  just  as  they  are. 

Lights  and  decorations  of  all  kinds, 
colors,  and  descriptions  are  seen  in  city, 
town,  and  country  windows.  There  is  a 
great  rush  downtown  and  a great  hustle 
and  bustle— as  if  the  latecomer  will  be  able 
to  purchase  nothing.  And  we  go  along  with 
the  crowd!  We’re  happy  because  they  are. 
We’re  joyous  and  excited  because  we  also 


are  caught  in  the  rush  of  shopping  and 
decorating. 

Or  I hope  I am  wrong  and  we  are  joyous 
during  the  Advent  season  because  of  Christl 
We  are  Christians  and  are  celebrating  the 
birth  of  Christ.  God  gave  a gift  to  man- 
kind, His  Son,  and  salvation  through  this 
Son.  And  we  have  received  this  Gift- 
opened  our  hearts  and  lives  to  Him.  The 
decorating  and  the  giving  we  do  has  con- 
tent and  meaning  behind  it.  Our  hearts 
are  honestly  singing,  “Joy  to  the  world!  the 
Lord  is  come!  Let  earth  receive  her  King.” 

Christians  everywhere,  take  inventory  of 
your  joy  this  Christmas  season.  Does  your 
joy  stem  from  the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  or 
because  you  are  celebrating  the  birth  of 
your  Lord,  through  whom  you  have  re- 
ceived salvation,  peace,  and  life  more 
abundant? 

Souderton,  Pa. 


Field  Notes CONTINUED 

Noah  Yoder,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Paradise  Valley  C.M.  con- 
gregation, Nov.  29.  He  has  served  the  con- 
gregation as  minister  since  January,  1961. 
Jonas  Yoder,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  was  in 
charge  of  the  service,  after  having  held  a 
week  of  evangelistic  meetings  prior  to  the 
installation  service. 

Farthing  in  Her  Hand  is  a new  book 
just  published  by  Herald  Press.  Twelve 
women  have  written  twelve  chapters  on 
various  topics  about  stewardship  for  wom- 
en. The  topics  are  the  Gospel,  Time,  Chil- 
dren, Possessions,  Personality,  Intellect, 
Speech,  Abilities,  Suffering,  Relationship, 
Energy,  and  Money.  Helen  Alderfer,  edi- 
tor and  author  of  one  chapter,  writes: 
“Every  woman  must  come  to  a personal 
definition  of  stewardship  for  herself.”  In 
format  this  book  is  a companion  to  Break- 
ing Bread  Together.  It  has  220  pages. 
Price:  $3.50. 

Calendar 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  8. 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  4 to 
Feb.  12 

Conservative  Mennonite  Annual  Bible  School,  Rose- 
dale,  Ohio,  Jan.  4 to  Feb.  12. 

Ministers’  Course,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Ian. 
11-22. 

Ministers’  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  18-22 
Ministers’  Week  Program,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  25-29. 

Ministers’  School,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kans., 
Feb.  2-5. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  9-26. 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

South  Pacific,  place  undecided,  Feb.  20-22 
Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 

Ohio  Mission  Board  meeting,  North  Clinton,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  April  23-25. 

Franconia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities annual  meeting,  May  3,  4. 

Mennonite  Mission  Board  of  Ontario  annual  meet- 
ing, May  15,  16. 

Mennonite  General  Conference  biennial  meeting, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  August.  24-27. 
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Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Bontrager,  Irvin  and  Elma  (Mast),  Denver, 
Oalo.,  first  child,  Philip  Anthony,  Nov.  10, 
1964. 

Brooks,  Dana  and  Virginia  (Kratzer),  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Dari  William, 
Nov.  15,  1964. 

Chupp,  Menno  and  Dorothy  (Miller),  Green- 
wood, Del.,  second  child,  first  son,  Menno 
David,  Nov.  18,  1964. 

Dfenlinger,  Jason  J.  and  Anna  Mary  (Groff), 
Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  third  child,  first 
daughter,  Debra  Ann,  Nov.  12,  1964. 

Dickerson,  James  and  Viola  (Lehman),  Ches- 
apeake, Va.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Sharon  Joy,  Oct.  27,  1964. 

Diller,  Dr.  Duane  A.  and  Esther  (Wenger), 
Springfield,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Linda 
Marie,  Nov.  19,  1964. 

Diller,  Richard  L.  and  Doris  M.  (Frey), 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  first  child,  Melody  Joy,  Oct. 

15,  1964. 

Gehman,  Mark  and  Grace,  Zionsville,  Pa., 
sixth  child,  fourth  living  son,  J.  Timothy,  Nov. 

16,  1964. 

Gingerich,  Emanuel  and  Margaret  (Zehr), 
first  child,  Janelle  May,  Oct.  16,  1964. 

Gingerich,  Paul  and  Arlene  (Byler),  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  third  child,  first  son,  Roger  Paul,  Nov. 
22,  1964. 

Gingrich,  Jesse,  Jr.,  and  Rachel  (Coblentz), 
Myerstown,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Nov.  23, 
1964. 

Heatwole,  Willard  and  Melba  (Kiser),  Re- 
treat, Jamaica,  fifth  child,  second  daughter, 
Marolyn  Frances,  Nov.  14,  1964. 

Helmuth,  Jacob  F.  and  Lydiann  (Miller), 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  second  child,  Wesley  Darrell, 
Sept.  22,  1964. 

Helmuth,  William  and  Correne  (Steffen), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Karen  Kay,  Nov. 
14,  1964. 

Horst,  Byard  and  Mary  (Falb),  Dalton,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Sandra  Juanita, 
Nov.  16,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Dale  F.  and  Vivian  (Schweitzer), 
Friend,  Nebr.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Coleen  Kay,  Nov.  18,  1964. 

Kehl,  Lester  and  Wanda  (Schrock),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Arletha  Mary,  Nov.  11,  1964. 

Leatherman,  Vem  and  Janet  (Nafziger),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Douglas  Scott,  Nov.  25, 
1964. 

Lehman,  Nathan  and  Eleanor  (Martin), 
N.  Lawrence,  Ohio,  sixth  child,  fourth  daugh- 
ter, Carmen  Louise,  Nov.  17,  1964. 

liechty,  Stanley  and  Ruth  (Conrad),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Keith,  Nov.  14,  1964. 

Longmire,  Gordon  and  Marion  (Martin), 
Floradale,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Catherine  Rose,  Nov.  9,  1964. 

McDivitt,  David  and  Rhoda  (Mosemann), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kathy  Sue,  Oct.  19, 
1964. 

Martin,  Gerald  and  Sophia  (Brubaker),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Bonita  Kay,  Nov.  18,  1964. 

Martin,  Jay  L.  and  Florence  (Hurst),  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Steven  Jay, 
Nov.  24,  1964. 

Martin,  Melvin  J.  and  Geneva  (Kauffman), 
Gap,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Sheldon  Neal, 
Nov.  22,  1964. 

Miller,  Kenneth  and  Elsie  (Lehman),  Chesa- 
peake, Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael 
James,  Oct.  30,  1964. 

Nissley,  Mervin  and  Esther  (Weaver),  Bain- 
bridge,  Pa.,  tenth  child,  seventh  daughter, 
Sylvia  Ann,  Nov.  12,  1964. 


Petri,  Hans  and  Edith,  Chicago,  111.,  first 
child,  Fredrich  Hans,  July  1,  1964. 

Schmidt,  Carl  V.  and  Freda  (Roth),  Towner, 
Colo.,  third  daughter,  Rhoda  Marie,  Oct.  23, 
1964. 

Slaubaugh,  Ernest  and  Marjo  (Bacher), 
Mylo,  N.  Dak.,  second  son,  Denton  Lynn,  Nov. 
4,  1964. 

Smucker,  Marcus  G.  and  Dorothy  (Wenger), 
Portland,  Oreg.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Debra  Joy,  Nov.  21,  1964. 

Stoltzfus,  Titus  and  Marian  Jane  (Rutt), 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Brenda  Jane,  Nov.  6,  1964. 

Troyer,  Ivan  and  Wilma  (Erb),  West  Point, 
Nebr.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Jane  Ellen, 
Nov.  7,  1964. 

Wenger,  Paul  and  Margaret,  Chicago,  111., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Charity  Joy,  Oct. 
6,  1964. 

Wyse,  Samuel  and  Marilyn  (Kropf),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Crystal 
Quinn,  Nov.  18,  1964. 

Yoder,  Aaron  K.  and  Sylvia  (Wagler),  Je- 
rome, Mich.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  David 
Duane,  Nov.  20,  1964. 

Yoder,  Joe  M.  and  Wilma  (Bontrager),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Anthony  Wayne,  Nov. 
16,  1964. 

Yoder,  Mark  R.  and  Verna  (Spicher),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  R.  James, 
Nov.  12,  1964. 

Yoder,  Vernon  and  Patricia  (Nimon),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  second  son,  Mark  Edward,  Nov.  7, 
1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Blank— Dillman.— Clair  Blank  and  Evelyn 
Dillman,  both  of  Ridgeview  cong.,  Gordonville, 
Pa.,  by  Elam  G.  Lantz  at  the  church,  Oct.  3, 
1964. 

Campos— Yoder.— Ishmael  Campos,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Ruby  Yoder,  Chicago,  Second  Men- 
nonite  cong.,  by  Don  Brenneman  at  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Church,  Broadview,  111.,  Nov. 
21,  1964. 

Fleagle— Musser.— Allen  J.  Fleagle,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Fern  Marie  Musser,  St.  Thomas, 
Pa.,  both  of  the  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Amos  E. 
Martin  at  the  church,  Nov.  7,  1964. 

Good— Unger.— Paul  Good,  Elida,  Ohio,  Sa- 
lem cong.,  and  Kathy  Unger,  Lima,  Ohio, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  by  Kenneth  G.  Good 
at  Salem,  Sept.  26,  1964. 

Hoke— Stonesifer.— William  D.  Hoke,  Jr.,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Emma 
Kathryn  Stonesifer,  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  cong., 
by  Clarence  E.  Lutz  at  Elizabethtown,  Nov.  28, 
1964. 

Miller— Neff.— LeRoy  Miller  and  Sylvia  Neff, 
both  of  the  Plato  cong.,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  by 
Dean  M.  Brubaker  at  the  Emma  Church,  Nov. 
28,  1964. 

Nafziger  — Klopfenstein.  — Gilbert  Nafziger, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Linda  Klop- 
fenstein, Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsche  at  Central,  Nov.  14,  1964. 

Nolt  — Denlinger.  — David  Nolt,  Groffdale 
cong..  New  Holland,  Pa.,  and  Shirley  Den- 
linger, Ridgeview  cong.,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  by 
Elam  G.  Lantz  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  July 
25,  1964. 

Ortiz— Martin.— Enrique  Ortiz,  Coamo  (P.R.) 
cong.,  and  Kathleen  Martin,  Benton  (Ind.) 
cong.,  by  Addona  Nissley  at  the  Coamo 
Church,  Nov.  14,  1964. 


Pannell— Zeager.— Richard  Pannell  and  Ethel 
Zeager,  both  of  Harlem,  N.Y.,  Seventh  Avenue 
oong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  assisted  by  John  H. 
Kraybill,  at  the  church,  Nov.  26,  1964. 

Plank— Thomas.— Kenneth  Plank,  Scottdale 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Eloise  Thomas,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  Carpenter  Park  cong.,  by  Gerald  Studer 
at  the  Stahl  Church,  July  4,  1964. 

Rosenberry— Musser.— Marvin  R.  Rosenberry 
and  Lydia  Ann  Musser,  both  of  St.  Thomas, 
Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Amos  E.  Martin  at  the 
church,  Nov.  7,  1964. 

VanNuys— Sours.— Elroy  John  VanNuys  and 
Carolyn  Sue  Sours,  both  of  the  California 
(Mich.)  cong.,  by  Malvin  P.  Miller  at  the 
church,  Nov.  15,  1964. 

Yoder— Classen.— Orval  Yoder,  Yoder  (Kans.) 
cong.,  and  Regina  Classen,  Hesston  (Kans.) 
cong.,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe  at  the  Hesston 
Church,  Nov.  20,  1964. 

Yoder— Swartley.— Arthur  Henry  Yoder  and 
Naomi  Alderfer  Swartley,  both  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  by  Henry  Swartley  and  Joseph  L.  Gross  at 
the  Doylestown  Church,  Oct.  17,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Atwater,  Merlin  Kay,  son  of  Maynard  and 
Freeda  (Miller)  Atwater,  was  born  at  La- 
grange, Ind.,  July  13,  1936;  died  as  the  result  of 
a car-train  accident  during  a heavy  fog  at 
Aurora,  Nebr.,  Nov.  11,  1964;  aged  28  y.  3 m. 
29  d.  On  Sept.  15,  1962,  he  was  married  to 
LaWanda  Jean  Dillin,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Jeffery  Randall),  his  par- 
ents, 2 brothers  (Maurice  and  Mark),  and  5 
sisters  (Margaret— Mrs.  Lester  Miller,  Marjorie 
—Mrs.  David  Bixler,  Martha  Lou— Mrs.  Elmer 
Neff,  Madonna,  and  Marilyn).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church,  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Aurora,  Nebr.,  Nov.  13,  in  charge  of  Irvin 
Burlison.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the 
Carney  Funeral  Home,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Nov.  15, 
in  charge  of  O.  H.  Hooley  and  Homer  J.  Mil- 
ler; interment  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  La- 
grange. 

Begly,  Ada  May,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Lydia  Ann  (White)  Herr,  was  bom  near  Bur- 
ton City,  Ohio,  March  19,  1893;  died  at  her 
home,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Nov.  6,  1964;  aged  71  y. 
7 m.  28  d.  On  Oct.  6,  1921,  she  was  married 
to  Jacob  Miller,  who  died  April  27,  1937.  They 
had  3 sons  (Junior,  Raymond,  and  Robert). 
On  Dec.  10,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Christian 
L.  Begly,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1960.  Also  sur- 
viving, besides  her  3 sons,  are  3 stepdaughters 
(Mary  Begly,  Mrs.  Ada  Schrock,  and  Edna— 
Mrs.  Corliss  Schrock),  3 stepsons  (Ivan,  Nathan, 
and  Albert),  12  grandchildren,  and  23  step- 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the  Orr- 
ville  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
Nov.  11,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill  and 
Carl  J.  Good;  interment  in  Pleasant  View  Cem- 
etery, North  Lawrence,  Ohio. 

Bowers,  Frank  J.,  son  of  William  Henry  and 
Anna  Matilda  (Shoemaker)  Bowers,  was  bom 
near  Blain,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1875;  died  at  his  home 
near  West  Unity,  Ohio,  Nov.  21,  1964;  aged 
89  y.  9 m.  10  d.  On  April  5,  1898,  he  was 
married  to  Magdalena  Short,  who  died  Nov.  5, 
1936.  One  son,  one  daughter,  2 grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild,  one  brother,  and  2 sisters 
also  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  and  5 sons  (Myrtle— Mrs.  John  Renz, 
Cleo,  Lendel,  Harley,  Willard,  Clara  Nuss- 
baumer,  Clela— Mrs.  Clare  Headley,  and  John), 
22  grandchildren,  27  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Jane  Wallace).  For  the  last 
number  of  years  he  shared  his  home  with  and 
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was  cared  for  by  his  son  Cleo  and  daughter 
Clara  Nussbaumer  with  her  son  Robert.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Liberty  Valley  Methodist 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Grisier  Funeral  Home,  Nov.  24,  in  charge  of 
Walter  Stuckey  and  Stanley  Walton;  burial  in 
Lockport  Cemetery. 

Christner,  Nathan,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Mattie  (Miller)  Christner,  was  born  near  To- 
peka, Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1887;  died  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Nov.  5,  1964;  aged  76  y.  11  m.  10  d.  On 
July  22,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Schrock, 
who  survives.  One  son  lost  his  life  in  a plane 
crash  about  10  years  ago.  Surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren (Mrs.  Delilah  Sark,  Salina— Mrs.  Carl 
Dintaman,  Rufus,  Ernest,  and  Truman),  21 
grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren,  2 broth- 
ers (Dan  and  John),  and  4 sisters  (Mattie— Mrs. 
Tobias  Yoder,  Elizabeth,  Mary— Mrs.  Noah 
Glick,  and  Mrs.  Saloma  Erb).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  North  Goshen  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  7,  in  charge  of 
Russell  Krabill;  burial  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Milton  L.,  son  of  Henry  and  Susan 
(Landis)  Derstine,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1881;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1964;  aged 
83  y.  1 m.  18  d.  On  Nov.  2,  1902,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sallie  Halteman,  who  died  in  1948. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  and  2 daughters  (Titus  H., 
Raymond  H.,  William  H.,  Edith— Mrs.  Alvin  F. 
Landis,  and  Susan— Mrs.  Roy  D.  Bergey),  22 
grandchildren,  and  12  great-grandchildren. 
Two  daughters  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  the  last  of  a family  of  11  children.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Hunsicker  Funeral 
Home,  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  Curtis  Bergey; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Emmert,  James  Albert,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Anna  (Schragg)  Emmert,  was  bom  at  Hub- 
bard, Oreg.,  Aug.  23,  1902;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  Molalla,  Oreg.,  Nov.  11,  1964;  aged 
62  y.  2 m.  19  d.  On  Oct.  12,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Cora  Schlabach,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Carl),  4 daughters 
(Florence  Andrews,  Fay  Schultz,  Phyllis  Ehlke, 
and  Marilyn  Bond),  14  grandchildren,  and  4 
brothers  (Jess,  Floyd,  Ivan,  and  George).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Church, 
Mulino,  Oreg.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Zion  Church,  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  Nov.  14,  in 
charge  of  Orville  Spencer,  Chester  D.  Kauff- 
man, and  Linford  D.  Hackman;  interment  in 
Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Garges,  Howard  S.,  was  bom  Feb.  24,  1891; 
died  at  his  home  in  Hilltown,  Pa.,  Sept.  1, 
1964;  aged  73  y.  6 m.  8 d.  He  was  married  to 
Mamie  Anglemoyer,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Chester  Ders- 
tine), 3 sons  (Arthur,  Carroll,  and  John),  11 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Doylestown  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  4,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Gross  and  J.  Silas  Graybill. 

Good,  Verna  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Catherine  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Van  Wert 
Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  12,  1886;  died  at  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  26, 
1964;  aged  77  y.  11  m.  14  d.  On  Dec.  20,  1907, 
she  was  married  to  John  Good,  who  died  June 
22,  1960.  Surviving  are  2 sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter (Kenneth  G.,  Mildred— Mrs.  Otis  Good,  and 
Allen),  16  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Frank),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Myrtle  Dalrymple,  Amanda  Brenneman,  and 
Goldie  Brenneman).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Salem  Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Oct.  30,  in  charge  of  Richard  E. 
Martin. 

Grieser,  Aldina,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Cathrine  (Gearig)  Vonier,  was  born  in  Fulton 
Co.,  Ohio,  July  17,  1882;  died  at  the  Alvorton 
Rest  Home,  Nov.  19,  1964;  aged  82  y.  5 m.  2 d. 
On  Jan.  7,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Grieser,  who  died  April  28,  1947.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  and  one  daughter  (Galen,  Herthal, 


and  Marjorie— Mrs.  Glenford  Frey),  12  grand- 
children, 9 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Er- 
vin and  Joseph),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Priscilla 
Grieser,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rupp,  Mrs.  Lilly  Thier- 
ry, and  Mrs.  Sadie  Yoder).  She  was  a member 
of  the  North  Clinton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  22,  in 
charge  of  E.  B.  Frey  and  Charles  Gautsche; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Gross,  William  P.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Gross,  was  born  at  Decatur,  Ind.,  June  23,  1882; 
died  at  his  home  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  19, 
1964;  aged  82  y.  4 m.  27  d.  On  Dec.  26,  1905, 
he  was  married  to  Bertha  Mills,  who  died 
Oct.  10,  1943.  Six  children  also  preceded  him 
in  death.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Vera 
Brincefield,  Mrs.  Fern  Langlais,  and  Mrs.  Edith 
O’Toole),  2 sons  (Harry  and  Albert),  19  grand- 
children, and  12  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  C.  M.  Sloan  & Sons 
Funeral  Home,  Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  John  R. 
5 mucker;  interment  in  Lindenwood  Cemetery. 

Harnish,  Ella,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Susan- 
na (Houser)  Weaver,  was  born  in  East  Lam- 
peter Twp.,  Pa.,  July  1,  1882;  died  at  her  home 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1964;  aged  82  y. 
4 m.  2 d.  On  Feb.  13,  1913,  she  was  married 
to  Bishop  Jacob  T.  Harnish,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Elizabeth,  Stella 
—Mrs.  John  Clymer,  Mary,  John,  Ada— Mrs. 
John  Graybill,  Roy,  and  Henry),  24  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  4 stepchildren, 
21  stepgrandchildren,  17  step-great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Annie  Shultz).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Willow  Street  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  conducted  Nov.  5, 
in  charge  of  Clayton  Keener,  John  Breneman, 
and  Emory  Herr;  interment  in  Byerland  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Higginbotham,  Everett  Owen,  was  bom  at 
Sparks,  Okla.,  Aug.  4,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at 
Leavenworth,  Wash.,  Nov.  9,  1964;  aged  56  y. 
3 m.  5 d.  He  grew  up  at  Culp,  Ark.,  where 
on  June  17,  1929,  he  married  Zella  Cox,  who 
survives.  He  became  a member  of  the  Bethel 
Springs  Church,  Culp,  Ark.,  in  May,  1947. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  and  4 daughters 
(Owen,  Daniel,  Leon,  Paul,  Mrs.  Doris  Schu- 
mann, Mrs.  Herman  Krehbiel,  and  Carolyn; 
one  name  omitted),  one  brother  (Russel  Poole), 
one  sister  (Ada  Bartow),  and  16  grandchildren. 
While  living  in  Oregon,  since  1952,  he  became 
a member  of  the  Sheridan  Church.  The  last 
few  months  of  his  illness  he  spent  at  Leaven- 
worth, Wash.,  with  his  wife,  at  the  home  of 
their  son,  Owen  and  family.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Betts  Funeral  Home;  inter- 
ment in  Mountain  View  Cemetery,  Leaven- 
worth, Wash. 

King,  Henry  J.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Martha 
(Beck)  King,  was  bom  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  May 
3,  1886;  died  at  his  home  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Nov.  17,  1964;  aged  78  y.  6 m.  14  d. 
On  March  21,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Ida 


Weber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  10 
children  (Dorothy— Mrs.  Ray  Lantz,  Inez,  De- 
lila,  Martha,  Florence— Mrs.  Alvin  Nofziger, 
Freeman,  Dale,  Olen,  Orville,  and  Andrew),  21 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Willis  Augsbutger),  and  2 brothers 
(Simon  and  Clarence).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Central  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  20,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche  and  Dale  Wyse;  interment  in  Pettis- 
ville Cemetery. 

Leu,  Steven  Eli,  son  of  Clinton  and  Helen 
(Stuckey)  Leu,  Archbold,  Ohio,  was  born  at 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Hospital,  Oct.  27,  1964;  died 
two  days  later,  Oct.  29,  1964.  He  seemed  to  be 
a normal  healthy  child  at  birth  but  became 
ill  with  pneumonia.  Surviving  are  his  parents, 
2 brothers  (Mark  Clinton  and  Paul  Clarence), 
and  grandfather  (Clarence  Leu).  Funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  the  Short  Funeral  Home,  in 
charge  of  Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in  Lock- 
port  Cemetery. 

Lopez,  Homer,  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Community  Chapel,  Chicago,  111.,  passed  away 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Sept.  27,  1964,  as  a re- 
sult of  a stroke.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Lucy, 
and  a 7-year-old  son,  Charles. 

Stauffer,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and 
Catharine  Holderbein,  was  bom  at  Kronandal, 
Russia,  Oct.  27,  1907;  died  of  cancer  at  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  Oct.  29,  1964;  aged  57  y.  2 d. 
On  Nov.  3,  1935,  she  was  married  to 

Howard  O.  Stauffer,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Norman,  Wilfred,  Wil- 
bur, Fern,  and  Faith),  one  brother  (William), 
and  4 sisters  (Amalia— Mrs.  Nels  Priebe,  Ma- 
tilda—Mrs.  Ed.  Bifford,  Frieda— Mrs.  Arthur 
Engel,  and  Lydia— Mrs.  Irvin  Gross).  One  son 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  migrated  with  her 
parents  from  Russia  in  1910,  and  settled  in 
Morse,  Sask.  She  served  as  cook  at  the  Rose- 
crest  Home  for  Children.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Salem  Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  2,  in  charge 
of  Stanley  Shantz,  Harold  Boettger,  and  John 
B.  Stauffer. 

Yoder,  William  T.,  son  of  Tobias  D.  and 
Mary  Ann  (Troyer)  Yoder,  was  born  in  La- 
grange Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  15,  1886;  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son  Rufus,  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
Nov.  7,  1964;  aged  78  y.  9 m.  23  d.  On  Jan. 
17,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Yutzy,  who 
died  Sept.  27,  1955.  One  infant  daughter  and 
2 grandchildren  also  preceded  him.  In  Aug. 
1958,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  (Sommers) 
Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  and  one  daughter  (Orie,  Rufus,  and  Ruth 
—Mrs.  Harry  Troyer),  11  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  9 stepchilden,  one  sister 
(Clara— Mrs.  John  Hostetler),  and  2 brothers 
(Mose  and  Tobe).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a member  of  the  Harrisburg  (Oreg.) 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  at 
the  Yoder  (Kans.)  Church,  by  Wilbert  Kropf, 
assisted  by  Harry  A.  Diener. 


CHRISTMAS  SHARING  FUND 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
Elkhart,  Indiana  46515 
Dear  Brethren: 

Enclosed  is  my  special  Christmas  sharing  gift  of  $ 

I understand  it  will  be  shared  equally  by  the  following: 

Mennonite  General  Conference 

Our  three  colleges  (Goshen,  Hesston,  and  Eastern  Mennonite) 
General  Board  overseas  missions. 

(Name)  

(Address) 
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# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  will  com- 
plete basic  development  of  its  $5-million 
International  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
with  the  dedication  of  a third  major  build- 
ing on  Tuesday,  Jan.  19,  1965.  The  event 
will  be  the  opening  of  a denominational 
bookstore  facility  at  the  22-acre  site  where 
a church  headquarters  relocation  program 
has  been  under  way  since  1948. 

# * # 

A survey  of  the  Omaha  area,  made  as  the 
Billy  Graham  Crusade  office  prepared  to 
close  Oct.  30,  showed  that  275  Bible  discus- 
sion groups  had  been  started  in  Omaha 
as  a result  of  the  10-day  Greater  Omaha- 
Council  Bluffs  Crusade,  which  closed  Sept. 

1 3.  The  groups  were  led  by  church  leaders 
and  members  trained  in  special  classes  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Riggs,  director  of  the 
Crusade. 

Typical  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Bible  study 
that  has  swept  the  area  is  the  situation  in 
Covenant  Presbyterian  Church,  where  16 
Bible  discussion  groups  meet  weekly,  with 
a total  attendance  of  more  than  100.  Be- 
fore the  Crusade,  according  to  Ernie  W. 
Brown,  pastor,  attendance  at  the  church’s 
midweek  service  was  about  15  to  25. 

• * • 

A referendum  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment in  Oregon,  supported  by  religious 
groups,  was  approved  by  the  state’s  voters 
by  a 3 to  2 margin.  Nearly  complete  re- 
turns reported  436,906  votes  to  end  the 
death  penalty  and  about  289,000  for  con- 
tinuing capital  punishment.  It  is  expected 
that  as  a result  of  the  referendum,  Oregon’s 
next  legislature  will  make  life  imprison- 
ment mandatory  for  those  convicted  of 
hrst-degree  murder. 

# • * 

Pope  Paul  VI  created  a new  Diocese  of 
Caguas  in  Puerto  Rico  with  territory  taken 
from  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Juan  and  the 
Diocese  of  Ponce.  At  the  same  time,  he 
promoted  Bishop  Luis  Aponte  Martinez  of 
Ponce  to  the  San  Juan  archdiocese,  and 
named  Father  Fremiot  Torres  Oliver,  as- 
sociate dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  as 
Bishop  of  Ponce. 

• * * 

Attorney  General  Duke  W.  Dunbar  of 
Colorado  has  ruled  it  illegal  to  distribute 
Bibles  to  the  state’s  public  school  children. 
Pueblo’s  board  of  education  had  requested 
his  opinion  on  the  legality  of  its  plan  to 
distribute  15,000  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  city  schools.  This  was  decided 
after  the  board’s  original  approval  was 
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challenged  by  William  Chalif,  president 
of  the  Pueblo  Chapter  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League. 

• • • 

A record  $2,858,600,845  total  was  con- 
tributed by  members  of  41  Protestant 
churches  in  this  country  to  their  respective 
denominations  in  1963— a gain  of  $58,- 
930,268  over  the  previous  year  when  42 
bodies  reported.  Average  per-member  giv- 
ing for  all  causes  among  the  41  commun- 
ions was  $69.87  last  year,  also  a record,  ex- 
ceeding the  1962  per  capita  of  $68.76. 

In  per  capita  giving,  18  denominations— 
most  of  them  smaller  bodies— reported  an 
average  of  $100  or  more  for  each  member. 
Heading  the  list— as  it  did  the  previous 
year  — was  the  Free  Methodist  Church 
(53,601  members)  with  $358.17.  Others 
were  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
(38,194)  with  $264.20,  Pilgrim  Holiness 
Church  (30,453)  with  $237.93,  Evangelical 
Church  of  America  (41,687)  with  $233.43, 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  (9,025)  with 
$203.05. 

• • • 

Church  leaders  in  Barberton,  Ohio,  may 
have  found  an  answer  to  a very  important 
question:  How  can  one  have  devotional 
services  for  public  high  school  students,  but 
still  stay  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ban  on  prayers 
and  Bible  reading?  The  answer:  prayers 
before  school  in  a nearby  church.  A stu- 
dent chapel  service  at  8:00  a.m.  each  school 
day  is  now  being  conducted  for  Barberton 
High  School  students.  Attendance  is  volun- 
tary, does  not  involve  school  time  and 
school  property.  Services  are  held  at  First 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Barberton, 
directly  opposite  the  high  school. 

• • • 

A powerful  group  of  prominent  women 
has  declared  war  on  the  publicly  owned 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  (CBC) 
by  demanding  a “cleansing”  of  programs 
that  they  say  promote  violence  and  perver- 
sion. The  women  have  endorsed  a state- 
ment charging  that  many  CBC  programs 
present  a stream  of  “constant  prostitution 
of  sex  and  violence  for  entertainment.” 
This  was  “lazy,  unimaginative,  and  out  of 
date.”  They  are  asking  other  women  across 
the  nation  to  sign  a “Declaration  by  Cana- 
dian Women"  to  be  presented  to  Parlia- 


ment with  a demand  that  CBC  program- 
ming be  reformed. 

* * * 

It  is  easier  to  find  ministers  to  fill  hard 
jobs  than  easy  ones,  a home  missions  execu- 
tive reported  to  his  board  in  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
Truman  B.  Douglass,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  Church  of  Christ’s 
Board  for  Homeland  Ministries,  added  that 
the  hardest  task  of  all  was  finding  funds  to 
pay  for  home  missionary  projects.  He  said 
the  board  often  has  “an  excess  of  appli- 
cants” for  work  in  “a  church  in  a com- 
munity where  racial  tensions  run  high,  in 
an  industrial  area,  in  a neighborhood  of 
rapid  transition,  in  an  isolated  rural  region. 
It  is  the  ‘softer  jobs,’  in  the  well-established 
churches  and  in  the  posh  suburbs— which 
incidentally  are  frequently  not  as  soft  as 
they  appear  from  the  outside— that  are 
more  difficult  to  fill.” 

* # # 

Southern  Baptists  in  President  Johnson’s 
home  state  sent  a message  to  the  newly  re- 
elected chief  executive  expressing  their  con- 
cern over  the  “moral  decline  in  our  beloved 
nation”  and  pledging  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  any  way  to  improve  the  climate. 
"We  would  like  you  to  know  that  we  are 
recommitting  ourselves  to  strengthening 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  country,”  said  the 
message,  drafted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas. 

“We  will  cooperate  with  you  and  work 
with  you  to  this  end,  realizing  that  ‘right- 
eousness exalteth  a nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people.’  ” 

• * * 

A conference  on  "Christianity  Confronts 
Communism,”  sponsored  by  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference,  was 
told  that  "a  convinced  Christian  and  a 
dedicated  church  represent  an  impassable 
barrier  to  communism.” 

At  the  same  time.  Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt, 
Jr.,  of  the  Charlotte  area,  said,  "We  must 
be  determined  that  we  will  not  employ 
communistic  weaponry  to  combat  commu- 
nism.” 

Deploring  the  use  of  hate  literature, 
pseudo-patriotic  literature,  and  blacklists  of 
accused  communists,  he  said,  “Those  who 
do  those  things  are  more  like  the  commu- 
nists than  those  whom  they  accuse  of  be- 
ing fellow  travelers.” 
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Shepherds, 

With  their  sheep, 

Sheltered  between  the  hills, 

Saiv  a brightness, 

Above  starlight, 

One  night 

As  an  angel  leaned  from  heaven. 
They  heard  the  Christmas  message 
Which  now  will  never  cease, 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

On  earth  goodwill  and  peace. 
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Closed  Christmas 

By  John  K.  Brenneman 

About  the  third  week  of  December  some  business  establishments 
post  a sign  reading  “Closed  Christmas.”  Although  open  every  other 
day  of  the  year,  these  stores  close  on  the  anniversary  of  Christ’s  birth. 

While  the  reason  for  closing  on  this  particular  day  may  be  simply 
to  have  a time  of  gaiety,  this  closing  is  nevertheless  interesting  since 
Christmas  is  a time  of  opening  of  many  things.  It  was  the  birth  of 
Christ  almost  2,000  years  ago  that  opened  to  all  mankind  the  untold 
riches  of  God.  What  blessings  would  have  been  denied  the  human  race 
had  heaven  remained  closed? 

God’s  love  in  a personal,  visible  way  would  forever  have  been 
denied  to  human  experience.  The  humble  sheepherders  on  the  Judean 
hills  were  disturbed  as  well  as  thrilled  by  the  angelic  appearance  and 
announcement.  God  became  man.  Divinity  took  on  humanity.  Spirit 
became  flesh.  The  God  of  justice  was  shown  to  be  also  the  God  of  con- 
cern and  compassion.  “For  God  so  loved  . . . that  he  gave.  . . 

A genuine  meaning  to  life  would  have  remained  forever  closed 
had  Christ  not  appeared.  Think  of  having  lived  in  the  time  just  prior 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  For  400  years  the  faithful  continued  to  offer 
sacrifices.  In  anticipation  they  continued  dutifully  to  keep  the  Pass- 
over.  The  years  came  and  passed  while  they  continued  to  look  for  the 
promised  Messiah. 

Believers  hoped  and  prayed,  yet  no  further  revelation  came.  Was 
God  just  a myth?  Had  the  forefathers  been  deluded?  For  many  the 
hope  grew  dim  and  disappeared.  In  the  midst  of  such  despair  and 
doubt  the  light  of  hope  suddenly  appeared.  God’s  faithfulness  was 
demonstrated.  “For  unto  you  is  born  ...  a Saviour.”  The  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  did  live  and  love. 

Had  heaven  remained  closed,  our  future  would  also  have  remained 
blanketed  in  darkness.  Life  would  be  an  existence  of  70  years  or  until 
fate  overcame  our  resistance.  The  grave  and  eternal  destruction  would 
be  our  end.  “Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die,”  would 
be  the  end  of  life.  Sorrow  would  rule  with  no  star  of  hope  to  pierce  the 
darkness— if  heaven  had  remained  closed. 

The  throne  of  grace,  our  great  privilege  of  communication  with 
the  loving  Father,  would  also  have  remained  forever  forbidden.  The 
finite  human  mind  cannot  comprehend  (Continued  on  page  1084) 


jj?  FIELD  NOTES 

Change  of  address:  Don  Brenneman  from 
Oak  Park,  111.,  to  2518  S.  Lawndale  Ave., 
Chicago  23,  111.  60623.  The  new  address 
for  the  Second  Mennonite  Church  is  2520 
S.  Lawndale,  Chicago,  111.  60623.  Jency 
Hershberger  from  North  Judson,  Ind.,  to 
P.O.  Box  147,  Winton,  Calif.  Floyd  Sieber 
from  Argentina,  S.A.,  to  Route  4,  Freeport, 
111.  61032. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  Hesston,  Kans.,  General 
Secretary  of  the  South  Central  Conference, 
will  be  with  the  churches  of  South  Texas, 
Feb.  7-21.  He  will  be  with  the  Bethel 
Springs  congregation,  Culp,  Ark.,  and  the 
Calico  Rock  congregation,  Calico  Rock, 
Ark.,  Feb.  28  to  March  7. 

Dan  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Secretary 
of  Stewardship,  at  Central,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Jan.  4,  and  at  Lee  Heights,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Jan.  10. 

J.  F.  Garber,  Burton,  Ohio,  in  a Bible 
Conference  weekend  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Jan.  9,  10. 

Thomas  Migrie,  student  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  from  Tanzania,  at  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  24. 

Kishacoquillas  Valley  Bible  School  to  be 
held  at  the  Maple  Grove  Church,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  beginning  Jan.  18,  and  continu- 
ing for  three  weeks.  The  faculty  includes 
Harry  Y.  Shetler,  Davidsville,  Pa.,  princi- 
pal; Richard  Moyer,  Crenshaw,  Pa.,  Ross  D. 
Metzler,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa.;  and  J.  Allen 
Yoder,  Allensville,  Pa.  Courses  offered  in- 
clude book  studies  in  Job,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians, I Kings,  Acts,  Daniel,  and  Hosea; 
Tabernacle  studies,  Learning  to  Live  Life 
at  Its  Best,  God  Builds  the  Church  in  Latin 
America,  Learning  to  Teach,  Bible  Sur- 
vey II,  Stewards  of  the  Gospel,  Christian 
Doctrine  III.  Tuition  per  week,  $1.00; 
board  and  room,  $5.00. 

Jesse  Beachey  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry Nov.  22,  at  the  Mount  Morris  Men- 
nonite Church,  Mount  Morris,  Mich.  The 
charge  was  given  by  Alvin  Swartz,  Turner, 
Mich.,  assisted  by  Willard  Mayer,  Pigeon, 
Mich. 

Personnel  needed:  Mathematics  teacher, 
English  teacher,  Driver  Education  teacher, 
and  Guidance.  Agency:  Bethany  Christian 
High  School.  Contact  John  S.  Steiner,  406 
Waterford  Road,  Goshen,  Ind. 

New  members  by  baptism:  ten  at  Cress- 
man,  Breslau,  Ont.;  two  at  Toto,  North 
Judson,  Ind.;  one  by  baptism  and  three  by 
confession  at  Second  Mennonite,  Chicago, 
111.;  nine  at  Central,  Elida,  Ohio. 

Ernest  Garber,  Brownsville,  Oreg.,  at 
Fairview,  Albany,  Oreg.,  Dec.  25,  a.m. 

Benjamin  Lapp,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  held 
revival  meetings  at  Diamond  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Dec.  6-13. 


Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Salunga,  Pa.,  at  Oley, 

Pa.,  Dec.  13. 

Dorothy  Yoder,  Araguacema,  Brazil,  at 
First  Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Dec.  13. 

Dr.  Clayton  Diener  presented  Christian 
medical  missions  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Church,  Hesston,  Kans., 
Dec.  6. 

O.  N.  Johns,  Louisville,  Ohio,  at  Bethel, 
Biglerville,  Pa.,  Dec.  6. 

The  Menno  Singers  and  instrumental 
ensemble  presented  a program  of  sacred 
music,  Dec.  19,  at  the  Waterloo  Collegiate 
Auditorium,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Calendar 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  8. 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  4 to 
Feb.  12 

Conservative  Mennonite  Annual  Bible  School,  Rose- 
dale,  Ohio,  Jan.  4 to  Feb.  12. 

Ministers’  Course,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
11-22. 

Ministers’  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  18-22 
Ministers’  Week  Program,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  25-29. 

Ministers’  School,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kans., 
Feb.  2-5. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  9-26. 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

South  Pacific,  place  undecided,  Feb.  20-22 
Mennonite  Publication  Board  meeting,  Tedrow, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  March  26,  27. 

Annual  Extension  Convention,  South  Central  Men- 
nonite Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kans.,  April  2-4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka. 
April  23,  24. 

Ohio  Mission  Board  meeting.  North  Clinton,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  April  23-25. 

Franconia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities annual  meeting,  May  3,  4. 

Mennonite  Mission  Board  of  Ontario  annual  meet- 
ing, May  15,  16. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Aug.  5-7. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Pennsylvania 
Church,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug.  13-15. 

Mennonite  General  Conference  biennial  meeting, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  August.  24-27. 


Church  Camps 

Making  summer  vacation  plans  early? 
Here  is  the  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  schedule  to  aid  you  in  your  plan- 
ning. 

July  3-10:  Ashram 
July  10-17:  Juniors,  ages  9-11 
July  17-24:  Junior  Hi,  ages  12-14 
July  24-31:  Youth,  ages  15  and  up 
July  31— Aug.  7:  Family  Week 
Aug.  7-14:  Music  Week 
Aug.  14-21: 

Missionary  Bible  Conference 
Aug.  21-25: 

Businessmen’s  Family  Retreat  I 
Aug.  25-29: 

Businessmen’s  Family  Retreat  II 
Aug.  30— Sept.  4: 

Senior  Citizens’  Retreat 
Sept.  4-6: 

Labor  Day  Weekend  Conference 
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EDITORIAL 

God  . . . Hath 


Spoken 


“God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of 
all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds”  (Heb.  1:1,  2). 

God  in  times  past  spoke  piece  by 
piece,  here  a little  and  there  a little.  He 
spoke  by  prophet,  priest,  and  patriarch. 
But  in  Christ,  God  spoke  to  us  by  His 
Son.  Here  is  the  complete  manifesta- 
tion. Christ’s  life  is  more  than  a series 
of  events.  It  is  a revelation  of  God  Him- 
self. For  “in  him  dwelleth  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily.” 

Paul  writes  in  Gal.  4:4,  “But  when 
the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son.  . . .”  God  spoke  in 
the  fullness  of  time.  Expectation  was 
awakened  by  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture. The  dispersion  caused  Jews  to  be 
spread  into  all  nations  and  with  them 
went  the  message  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah. 

A common  government  and  language 
in  most  of  the  world  with  Roman  con- 
quests breaking  the  wall  between  east 
and  west  prepared  the  way  for  the  Gos- 
pel. Roman  roads  made  highways  for 
the  Gospel.  Shattered  faith  in  national 
gods  and  the  silence  of  400  years  since 
a prophet  spoke  in  Israel  brought  a 
yearning  for  a deliverer.  It  was  the  full- 
ness of  time.  And  God  sent  His  Son. 

God  has  spoken  through  His  Son— 
Emmanuel.  “The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.”  He  is  Emmanuel, 
God  Himself,  with  us.  A few  moments 
before  His  birth  there  was  no  hope  in 
Judea.  Suddenly  there  were  tidings  of 
great  joy,  for  unto  us  was  bom  a Sav- 
iour, Christ  the  Lord.  And  how  we 
need  a Saviour! 

God,  through  His  Son,  has  spoken 
the  final  word  about  sin.  We  dare  never 
forget  Christ  came  to  save  us  out  of  our 
sin.  “God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.”  Through 
Christ  is  preached  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  world  needs  a Saviour,  not 


a philosopher  or  great  teacher.  There 
are  and  always  have  been  plenty  of 
them.  The  joy  and  peace  of  Christmas 
is  that  a Saviour  is  born.  And  joy  and 
peace  are  so  seldom  known  because  this 
Saviour  is  not  known.  Through  Christ 
Jesus  is  preached  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
One  moment  there  is  no  hope.  The 
next  moment  there  is  hope  because  a 
Saviour  is  born. 


Thank  God  that,  in  these  last  days, 
He  has  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son. 
“Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we 
have  heard.  . . . How  shall  we  escape, 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation”  (Heb. 
2:1,  3)?  We  shall  not  escape  if  we  neg- 
lect it  for  ourselves  or  fail  in  bringing 
it  to  others. 

The  message  of  Christmas  is  that 
God  hath  spoken  through  His  Son  in 
the  fullness  of  time;  in  Christ  He  re- 
veals Himself  in  all  His  love  and  holi- 
ness. In  Christ  we  have  God’s  final 
Word  and  answer  to  sin.  When  these 
tremendous  truths  are  realized,  they  are 
really  tidings  of  great  joy.— D. 


Cost  of  Discipleship 

Guest  Editorial 


We  sometimes  think  we  know  what 
it  costs  to  follow  Christ.  But  most  of  us 
don’t.  Our  Christianity  is  of  the  easy- 
going type  and  involves  few,  if  any, 
risks. 

Events  of  the  past  week  have  again 
shocked  us  into  awareness  that  disciple- 
ship can  be  costly.  In  the  Congo,  Dr. 
Paul  Carlson,  a missionary  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Covenant  Church,  felt  he  could 
not  desert  his  post  and  paid  for  his  de- 
cision with  his  life.  So  did  a number  of 
other  missionaries,  among  them  Dr.  Jo- 
seph T ucker  — beaten  to  death  “one 
stroke  at  a time,  with  each  stroke  com- 
ing after  his  groaning  from  the  previous 
stroke  ended.”  Three  Mennonite  work- 
ers, Pax  men  Jon  Snyder  and  Eugene 
Bergman  and  Dr.  Melvin  Loewen,  were 
miraculously  saved.  In  Vietnam,  Pax 
man  Daniel  Gerber  is  probably  still  a 
prisoner  of  the  communists  after  two 
and  one-half  years,  his  definite  fate  un- 
known. 

But  Christian  discipleship  isn’t  the 
only  thing  that  is  costly.  Moslems,  Bud- 
dhists, Hindus— in  fact,  people  profess- 
ing no  religion  at  all— are  willing  to  pay 
a high  price  for  their  commitment  too. 
The  Congo  rebels  risked  their  lives  for 
their  atrocities.  Throughout  history 
men  died  in  defense  of  their  country. 
World  War  II  casualties  (dead,  wound- 
ed, and  missing)  totaled  more  than 
22,000,000. 


In  what  way,  then,  are  the  demands 
of  Christian  discipleship  different? 
What  does  it  matter,  as  long  as  a man 
is  willing  to  die  for  what  he  believes? 
This  point  we  need  to  clarify  to  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  churches  if 
we  are  to  gain  any  respect  for  what  we 
do  and  preach. 

Christian  discipleship  does  indeed 
exact  a price  far  above  and  beyond  that 
of  any  other  cause  or  religion.  Although 
“quantitatively”  it  may  be  the  same, 
“qualitatively”  it  defies  comparison. 
Christian  discipleship  differentiates  it- 
self in  its  motivation.  It  is  the  love  mo- 
tive that  skyrockets  the  price  so  incred- 
ibly that  it  is  unattainable  without 
divine  help.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of 
placing  oneself  in  jeopardy  for  personal 
gain  or  under  compulsion  of  bitterness 
and  hate.  Christian  discipleship  means 
seeking,  restoring,  and  redeeming  oth- 
ers regardless  of  personal  sacrifice  and 
loss.  It  involves  readiness  to  die  so  that 
the  other  person,  even  our  enemy,  may 
live. 

By  such  standards  discipleship  in  the 
church  today  is  all  too  shallow  and  rare. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Christianity  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  minority  reli- 
gion among  the  fast-growing  popula- 
tion of  the  world?— Menno  Schrag  in 
Mennonite  Weekly  Review. 
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What  difference  if  Christ  had  not  come! 

Closed  Christmas 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


the  tragedy  involved  had  this  happened. 
There  would  be  no  balm  for  the  weary  nor 
place  of  rest.  There  would  be  no  friend  in 
Jesus  to  bear  our  sins  and  griefs.  No  silver 
lining  would  cheer  the  dreary  clouds  of 
daily  worries. 

“But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 

Our  Readers  Say — 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to  the  arti- 
cle, “Stewards  of  Our  Heritage”  (Oct.  6 issiue), 
by  Paul  Mininger.  The  article  has  much  good 
content  for  careful  study  for  each  of  us.  “The 
American  people  today  are  not  very  keen  about 
the  emphasis  on  the  thought  of  heritage.” 
Seemingly,  the  greatest  interest  we  have  in  our 
heritage  IS— a knowledge  of  it.  We  stress  Ana- 
baptism.  We  revere  Menno  Simons.  We  go 
“out  on  a limb”  to  teach  about  our  forefathers 
when  we  have  a particular  program  to  project. 
But  we  fail  to  pass  on  to  our  people  what  it 
was  that  made  those  who  passed  down  the 
heritage  to  us  worthy  of  mention  today.  It  was 
because  they  were  men  and  women  who  lived 
and  taught  “a  Bible  way  of  life.” 

Not  long  ago  someone  asked,  “What  must  we 
do  to  check  communism  from  taking  over 
America?”  The  answer  was,  “It’s  too  late  al- 
ready.” Possibly  it  may  be  already  too  late  to 
pass  Biblical  Mennonitism  on  down  to  follow- 
ing generations. 

Page  860  in  the  above-mentioned  article: 
“We  have  been  a people  . . . controlled  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  past  several  hundred  years 
by  our  traditions.  . . . We  have  been  in  conflict 
with  our  environment,  and  fighting  a battle  to 
keep  the  world  away  from  our  doors.”  If  our 
church  has  been  controlled  by  traditions,  this 
becomes  a serious  disappointment  to  many. 
We  were  thinking  that  the  difference  in  us 
and  our  society  often  was  simply  Bible  teach- 
ing. (This  is  still  true  for  Bible  Christians.) 
Today,  the  church  is  doing  so  little  to  keep  the 
"world”  out  of  the  church,  even  though  this 
is  one  of  the  two  fundamental  purposes  for 
the  church’s  being:  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
by  giving  the  “full  counsel  of  God”  and  to 
teach  all  the  world  the  same  Christ  and  His 
Gospel. 

Page  875.  “Cultural  practice  traditions”  in 
discussing  the  history  of  the  church  is  a serious 
misnomer  and  misleading,  it  would  seem,  when 
one  speaks  of  Bible  teachings.  “Nonparticipa- 
tion in  war,”  “baptism,”  “washing  of  the  saints’ 
feet,”  and  “wearing  of  the  prayer  veiling”  are 
Biblical  just  as  they  used  to  be.  Here  is  our 
serious  weakness.  We  are  so  used  to  changes 
that  we  seem  to  think  that  God  may  have 
changed  some,  and  His  Word  may  be  changed 
at  will.  God  says,  "I  change  not.”  There 
seems  to  be  joy  in  "rediscovering”  or  "reinter- 
preting" so  much  of  the  Bible’s  teachings  that 
the  intent  of  Scripture  is  gone.  Most  of  the 
Bible  commands  are  simply  stated.  They  are 
not  hard  to  understand.  They  are  not  "grie- 
vous" to  one  who  wants  God’s  will.  To  call 
God’s  commands  “traditions”  without  further 
explanation  is  misleading,  and  is  weakening 
the  faith  of  many.  Why  should  not  our  church 
leaders  teach  these  New  Testament  commands 
as  such— to  be  lived  by  God’s  people? 


(I  Cor.  15:57) . The  heavens  have  opened. 
God’s  love  has  been  demonstrated.  Christ 
has  come,  fulfilled  His  mission,  and  reigns 
triumphant.  Life  now  has  meaning  both 
for  time  and  for  eternity.  Let  us  praise 
God  anew  for  opening  the  door  of  salva- 
tion. 

□ 

These  teachings  are  not  relevant  today,  nei- 
ther were  they  50  years  ago.  They  do  not  fit 
into  any  Christ-rejecting  society.  This  immedi- 
ately sets  the  child  of  God  out,  in  a real  sense, 
ALONE!  He  may  be  the  only  one  in  a thou- 
sand who  takes  up  his  cross  and  follows  the 
Christ  who  only  can  save.  This  immediately 
sets  the  child  of  God  out  as  a "pilgrim  and  a 
stranger,”  here  and  now,  something  which  few 
like,  nor  care  to  practice.  (We  like  to  be  like 
the  folks  about  us— too  much.)  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  wake  up  and  let  Christ  and  His  Word 
mean  to  us  that  for  which  they  were  given? 

— D.  D.  Miller,  Berlin,  Ohio. 

* * # 

I am  happy  for  the  information  the  Gospel 
Herald  brings  into  our  homes  each  week,  with 
its  challenging  articles. 

1 was  deeply  touched  after  reading  in  “Our 
Readers  Say”  (Oct.  20  issue)  the  letter  written 
in  connection  with  the  article,  "As  Others  See 
Us”  (Sept.  15  issue),  by  an  outsider  wanting  so 
much  to  be  an  insider.  This  has  burdened  me 
so  much.  We  as  the  Mennonite  Church  are 
mission-minded  and  yet  it  seems  hard  to  think 
an  outsider  can  become  a faithful  member  in 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Too  often  we  let  one 
become  a member  in  the  church  but  refuse  to 
accept  the  talent  he  brings.  We  are  long  past 
the  day  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  made  up 
of  “Martins”  and  “Yoders”  only.  As  we  reach 
out,  other  names  are  taking  their  place  on  our 
church  rolls.  Rather  than  accept  an  outsider 
with  his  talents  and  give  him  our  love  and 
friendship,  we  go  to  the  next  extreme  and 
freeze  him  out  of  our  circles.  It  has  been  a 
concern  on  my  heart  that  we  win  and  use  an 
outsider  to  draw  others  to  our  Saviour,  as  one 
with  us  (an  insider). 

To  the  writer  of  the  letter  (Name  withheld), 
may  I thank  you  for  being  bold  enough  to  give 
us  such  a challenge,  to  ".  . . open  your  eyes 
and  see  what  damage  we  as  a group  are  doing 
to  someone  who  wants  to  believe  as  we  do.” 
You  have  not  been  too  blunt.  May  we  as  a 
church  work  to  help  outsiders  become  happy 
insiders  in  our  fellowship,  that  they  may  go 
forth  to  win  others  to  Christ,  is  my  prayer. 

Thank  you,  Bro.  Drescher,  for  giving  the 
church  a view  of  how  others  see  us;  may  you 
continue  to  make  the  Gospel  Herald  a paper 
that  will  challenge  us  as  the  church  to  win 
souls  to  Christ!— Elmer  Wagler,  Milverton,  Ont. 
* * * 

A comment  on  Nov.  3 issue  as  to  the  involve- 
ment of  this  church-wide  paper  in  politics.  Do 
we  not  see  by  this  that  at  this  late  date  there 
are  yet  those  who  are  not  broken  down  on  the 
great  Bible  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  “Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world”  (Rom.  12:2)?  May 
our  Lord  somehow  use  such  an  affair  as  this 
to  get  more  professing-to-be-Christians  to  awake 
to  what  this  great  divine  teaching  of  our  Lord 
truly  is  and  what  it  does  mean. 

He  certainly  does  mean  for  it  to  be  lived  out 


daily  in  our  bodies,  "temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  in  you  and  me  as  lights  in  this  "present 
evil  world”  and  not  to  be  so  mixed  up  with  the 
world  and  its  affairs  that  we  ourselves  do  not 
know  who  or  where  we  are  or  what  we  do 
believe.  Do  you  believe  your  beliefs  or  do  you 
doubt  them?  Do  you  stand  for  God  and  His 
divine  eternal  truth  that  we  will  meet  as  the 
final  Judge  or  do  we  fall  for  any  of  the  devil’s 
mixed  up  baits  of  these  last  days  that  will,  if 
only  by  bits,  surely  take  people  to  where  he  is 
eternally?  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of 
sleep.  Rom.  13:11-14.  Read  this  and  believe  it 
and  act  that  way  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
Mennonite  group  as  a whole.  What  am  I here 
in  this  world  for  as  a Christian  if  not  to  truly 
represent  my  Lord  who  with  the  Father  and 
Holy  Spirit  is  Head  of  our  heavenly  kingdom 
and  to  bring  others  "out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light”  (I  Pet.  2:9)?  To  do  this  is  to 
be  separated  unto  Him  and  not  to  be  like  the 
world  in  order  to  win  people  out  of  the  world 
as  some  Mennonites  teach  today.  This  is  a false 
and  sinful  trick  of  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness. For  Bible  proof,  study  II  Cor.  6:17,  18  and 
I Pet.  2:9.  Then,  also,  how  in  light  of  this  can 
we,  as  a nonconformed  to  the  world  people, 
take  part  in  the  present  World’s  Fair?  How? 
Could  we  not  better  testify  for  our  Lord  by 
staying  away?— John  L.  Kauffman,  McAllister- 
ville,  Pa. 

• * • 

The  flood  of  correspondence  abhorring  or 
commending  Gospel  Herald  coverage  of  the 
presidential  election  campaign  points  out  to 
me  how  "heaven-centered”  the  minds  of  the 
Mennonite  constituents  really  are.  If  published 
volume  is  directly  related  to  letters  received, 
I’d  imagine  that  response  was  greater  than  it 
has  been  any  time  since  November,  1960.  It’s 
interesting,  but  not  very  enlightening,  to  read 
the  bleatings  of  die-hard  Republicans  and  the 
platitudinous  utterances  of  divinely  directed 
Democrats,  each  marshaling  his  argument  in 
well-ordered  ranks  and  marching  them  out  one 
by  one  to  the  flourish  of  the  exponent’s  own 
“all-American”  trumpet. 

How  can  anyone  with  even  a passing  knowl- 
edge of  contemporary  governments  and  politics 
presume  to  profane  the  Holy  One  by  even 
implying  that  the  election  of  one  or  other  of 
the  candidates  will  be  greeted  by  hosannas 
from  on  high?  If  you  feel  that  you  must  vote, 
by  all  means  do  so.  But  remember,  while  gov- 
ernments are  ordained  by  God,  politics  are 
strictly  man’s  own  invention.  When  you  go 
into  the  polling  booth,  don’t  breathe  a prayer 
—mark  your  ballot.  If  your  common  sense  and 
good  judgment  suggest  that  your  vote  should 
go  to  a trigger-happy  buffoon,  then  vote  for 
him.  If  your  common  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment suggest  that  your  vote  should  go  to  a 
corrupted  wily  politician,  then  vote  for  him. 
But  in  either  case  don’t  get  that  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant”  award  win- 
ner’s look.  It  isn’t  appropriate  at  the  moment. 

If  1 may  be  allowed  to  stay  on  my  soapbox 
for  just  one  parting  shot,  I suggest  that,  as  an 
outsider  who  hasn’t  a vote  but  is  very  much 
affected  by  the  outcome,  it  would  be  very  nice 
if  the  U.S.  electors  could  remember,  in  casting 
their  ballots,  that  the  president  of  the  U.S.A. 
is  one  of  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  the 
world  today.  His  election  should  be  predicated 
on  how  he  will  lead  the  western  world,  not  on 
how  he  stands  on  states  rights  or  the  problems 
of  wheat  farmers  in  North  Dakota.— Lome  J. 
Reesor,  Maple,  Ont. 

• • • 

I appreciated  very  much  the  article  entitled 
“Unsanforized  Christians”  (Nov.  24  issue).  Too 
often  we  are  ashamed  of  Christ  when  in  the 
presence  of  non-Christians.  We  should  never 
separate  ourselves  to  the  extent  that  our  wit- 
ness is  not  effective  and  we  lose  contact  with 
the  world.— Gerald  D.  Cassel,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich. 
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Carol  of  Remembrance 

By  Vincent  Edwards 


0 little  town  of  Bethlehem! 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie; 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  silent  stars  go  by; 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  everlasting  Light; 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

When  Phillips  Brooks  wrote  these  lines 
shortly  before  Christmas,  1868,  the  trip  that 
he  had  taken  only  three  years  before  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  still  a vivid  memory.  He 
had  hardly  started  to  travel  through  that 
region  before  there  came  to  him  a feeling 
of  the  intimate  presence  of  the  Christ. 

To  relatives  back  in  America,  the  young 
Philadelphia  rector  wrote:  “The  whole 
country,  every  hill  and  valley,  seemed 
marked  with  His  footprints.  . . . The  hill 
of  the  Beatitudes;  another  hill  where  they 
say  Christ  fed  the  multitude.  Another 
ridge  climbed,  and  there  was  the  ‘Sea  of 
Galilee,  which  is  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.’ 
There  it  lay  in  the  afternoon  twilight,  blue 
among  the  purple  hills.  There  were  the 
walks  He  walked,  the  shore  where  He 
taught,  mountains  where  He  prayed.  . . .” 

Perhaps  the  climax  of  the  tour  was  com- 
ing to  Bethlehem  in  the  evening  when  it 
lay  bathed  in  moonlight.  Phillips  Brooks 
never  forgot  that  scene,  nor  how  he  looked 
up  at  the  stars  that  stood  out  so  brightly  in 
the  night  sky. 

When  he  returned  to  his  post  at  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  his  visit  to  the 
place  of  the  Saviour’s  Nativity  kept  return- 
ing to  his  mind.  How  the  kindly,  great- 
hearted parson  wished  he  might  share  that 
blessed  memory  with  all  his  parishionersl 

But  Phillips  Brooks  did  nothing  about 
it  until  three  years  after  his  journey.  The 
children  of  the  Sunday  school  were  sched- 
uled to  sing  at  the  Christmas  service,  and 
the  rector  decided,  all  of  a sudden,  that  he 
would  help  them  out  with  a "special  carol.” 
The  night  he  had  spent  at  Bethlehem  be- 
came more  vivid  than  ever— all  its  magic 
silence  and  celestial  beauty  came  alive 
again  as  the  parson  took  his  pen  in  hand. 

Of  course,  he  must  have  been  inspired. 
Nobody  can  write  lovely  verses  like  that— 
just  on  the  spur  of  the  moment— without 
some  sort  of  spiritual  stirring  from  within. 
No  other  explanation  is  possible. 

But  once  the  lines  were  down  on  paper, 
Phillips  Brooks  realized  his  handicap.  He 
had  no  music  to  match  his  words!  It  was 
only  natural  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  should  turn  to  the  handiest  of  musicians 
—his  organist  and  choirmaster,  Lewis  Red- 
ner. 

Mr.  Redner  was  no  ordinary  person  in 


the  field  of  music.  He  had  composed  pieces 
for  special  occasions,  and  he  must  have 
been  adept  at  the  business.  In  this  in- 
stance, too,  he  managed  to  achieve  immor- 
tality along  with  his  rector. 

The  story  goes  that  after  Phillips  Brooks 
had  shown  him  the  words,  he  went  to  bed 
and  then  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  the  beautiful  tune  “St.  Louis” 
ringing  in  his  mind.  He  got  up  in  a hurry 
and  put  the  notes  down  on  paper. 

He  didn’t  have  much  time  left  to  drill 
those  Sunday-school  boys  and  girls,  but  he 
apparently  did  a thorough  job.  When  the 
children  sang  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethle- 
hem” at  that  Christmas  Day  service  ninety- 
three  years  ago,  the  carol  was  an  instant 
"hit”  with  the  crowded  church.  There 
were  no  radios  then  to  broadcast  the  pro- 
gram, nor  was  anything  known  about  mak- 
ing recordings.  However,  the  words-and- 
music  combination  made  such  a happy 
impression  on  all  listeners  that  that  part  of 
the  service  was  remembered  long  after- 
ward. 

Today,  nearly  a century  later,  thousands 
of  persons  are  familiar  with  Phillips 
Brooks’  stanzas.  In  English-speaking  lands 
"O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem”  is  always 
sung  in  the  churches  at  Christmastime. 
When  choirs  make  their  annual  rounds, 
singing  to  shut-ins,  they  seldom  fail  to  in- 
clude this  carol,  since  nowadays  it  is  a uni- 
versal favorite. 

If  the  author  were  alive  today,  how  over- 
joyed he  would  be  by  its  wide  popularity! 
As  a matter  of  fact,  no  man'  was  ever  in  a 
more  exultant  mood  at  Christmas  than  this 


big,  jolly  parson.  The  season  of  gift-giving 
and  carol-singing  fairly  enraptured  him, 
realizing  as  he  did  the  deep  religious  sig- 
nificance of  it  all.  That  he  should  have 
succeeded  in  making  a permanent  con- 
tribution to  all  the  festivity  would  have 
given  him  the  highest  possible  satisfaction. 
“O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem”  will  remain 
Phillips  Brooks’  most  enduring  monument. 

This  much  can  be  said  about  it  In  the 
year’s  most  joyous  interlude,  that  carol,  by 
some  miraculous  alchemy,  seems  to  bring 
people  of  all  races  and  colors  and  creeds 
into  one  common  bond  of  love  and  under- 
standing. 

A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Eternal  Father,  whose  we  are  and  whom 
we  serve,  we  can  only  approach  Thee 
through  the  greatest  Gift  the  world  has  ever 
known— even  Jesus  our  wonderful  Saviour 
and  Lord.  We  come  to  Thee  because  of  a 
deep  sense  of  our  spiritual  need,  for  the 
world  is  constantly  making  demands  upon 
our  spiritual  resources.  So  like  our  Master, 
we  need  to  steal  away  and  be  alone  with 
Thee. 

The  challenge  of  the  church  is  ever  be- 
fore us,  and  we  must  ask  ourselves,  Have 
we  done  our  best?  Oh,  that  we  might  ex- 
perience a great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  us! 

We  would  pray  for  our  missionaries,  our 
evangelists,  and  our  pastors,  and  all  be- 
lievers everywhere.  There  are  those  who 
are  ill;  others  are  carrying  heavy  burdens; 
others  have  great  family  concerns.  Speak 
to  our  hearts,  this  day,  dear  Lord,  and  meet 
our  every  need.  In  Jesus’  name  we  pray. 

—A.  C.  Good. 


In  Nazareth  Town 

By  Lorie  C.  Gooding 

In  Nazareth  town,  a far  journey  away, 

Was  there  no  pillow,  was  there  no  bed, 

Was  there  no  linen,  kept  for  this  day, 

That  now  He  should  lie  in  a cattle-shed, 
Cribbed  in  a manger  and  pillowed  on  hay? 

In  Nazareth  town  no  angels  were  near, 

No  diamond  star  was  a blazing  gem. 

The  song  and  the  glory  and  light  were  here, 
Here  in  a stable  in  Bethlehem. 

At  Bethlehem  a star  shone  down 
Upon  a Child  in  a manger-bed, 

The  King  of  the  world  in  a cattle-shed, 

The  Bread  of  Heaven  in  the  House  of  Bread, 
The  Son  of  the  Highest  in  Bethlehem  town. 
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The  Christian  and  the  Sabbath 

By  N.  Steinmann 


“And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it:  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created 
and  made”  (Gen.  2:3). 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the 
seventh-day  Sabbath  was  kept  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation  of  man.  Whether 
this  is  true  we  do  not  know.  The  fact  is, 
God  desisted  from  all  His  work  on  the 
seventh  day.  Insofar  as  the  record  is  con- 
cerned, we  find  no  command  for  anyone  to 
keep  a Sabbath,  from  the  creation  of  man 
to  the  time  of  Moses.  Nor  is  there  any  rec- 
ord that  either  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, or  any  other  person  ever  kept  a 
Sabbath  during  that  same  period. 

Apparently  the  Israelites  knew  nothing 
of  the  Sabbath  before  the  law  was  given, 
for  in  Neh.  9:13,  14  we  read,  “Thou  [God] 
earnest  down  also  upon  mount  Sinai,  and 
spakest  with  them  from  heaven,  . . . and 
madest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  sabbath.” 
In  a study  of  this  kind  we  must  depend  on 
what  is  written,  not  on  what  is  taken  for 
granted. 

When  the  law  was  given  to  the  Israelites 
at  Mt.  Sinai,  the  Sabbath  law  was  included 
in  the  Ten  Commandments.  "Remember 
the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work:  but 
the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work” 
(Ex.  20:8-10a) . “And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  Speak  . . . unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying.  Verily  my  sabbaths  ye 
shall  keep:  for  it  is  a sign  between  me  and 
you”  (Ex.  31:  12,  13).  “Moreover  also  I 
gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a sign  be- 
tween me  and  them”  (Ezek.  20:12).  Here 
we  need  again  remember  that  "What  things 
soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who 
are  under  the  law”  (Rom.  3:19). 

The  children  of  Israel  were  also  com- 
manded to  keep  the  Sabbath  or  Sabbatical 
years.  “Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field, 
and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard, 
and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the 
seventh  year  shall  be  a sabbath  of  rest  unto 
the  land,  a sabbath  for  the  Lord”  (Lev. 
25:3,  4) . Then  after  seven  periods  of  seven 
years  each,  the  fiftieth  year  was  also  to  be 
kept  as  a a special  Sabbath  year.  Therefore 
there  were  two  Sabbath  years  in  immediate 
succession. 

This  Jubilee  year  was  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  regular  Sabbath  years 
in  that  it  was  commanded,  "And  ye  shall 
hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liber- 
ty throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof:  it  shall  be  a jubile  unto 
you;  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every 
man  unto  his  family”  (Lev.  25:10). 

Unlike  the  regular  Sabbath  years,  the 


Jubilee  Sabbath  occurred  in  the  first  year 
of  a seven-year  period.  The  seventh-day 
Sabbath  commemorated  the  physical  crea- 
tion. But  the  cycle  of  fifty  years,  ending 
with  the  Jubilee  year,  found  its  prophetical 
fulfillment  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
fifty  days  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to 
Pentecost;  the  fiftieth  day  also  falling  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week. 

This  fiftieth  day  was  also  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  seventh-day  Sabbaths  be- 
cause on  this  day  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given, 
and  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  new 
creation,  had  its  beginning.  And  the  New 
Testament  record  shows  that  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  from  the  very  beginning,  kept 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a day  of  wor- 
ship, commemorating  not  only  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  also  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  which  also  occurred  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 

There  is  no  command  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  believer  to  keep  any  of  the 
Jewish  holy  days  as  a day  of  rest  or  wor- 
ship. "Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you 
...  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days”  (Col.  2:16). 
There  is  no  record  that  the  Lord  Jesus  ever 
appeared  to  any  of  His  disciples,  during  the 
forty  days  from  the  resurrection  to  the 
ascension,  on  the  seventh,  nor  any  other 
day,  except  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Nor 
is  there  any  record  in  the  New  Testament 
that  the  disciples  ever  assembled  for  wor- 
ship on  the  seventh,  or  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  except  the  first  day. 

When  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath,  it  was  to  a Jewish,  not  a 


Christian,  assembly.  The  disciples  may  have 
assembled  for  worship  sometimes  on  other 
than  the  first  day  of  the  week;  there  was  no 
law  to  forbid  it:  but  if  so,  the  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  record  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
significant  that  it  is  recorded  that  on  at 
least  four  occasions  the  disciples  were  as- 
sembled on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

“Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  . . . the  disciples  were 
assembled  . . . came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto 
you”  (John  20:19). 

“And  after  eight  days  [the  first  day  of  the 
week]  again  his  disciples  were  within  . . . 
came  Jesus  . . . and  stood  in  the  midst,  and 
said,  Peace  be  unto  you”  (John  20:26) . 

“And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
come  [the  first  day  of  the  week],  they  were 
all  with  one  accord  in  one  place”  (Acts 
2:1). 

“And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them”  (Acts 
20:7). 

"Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings 
when  I come”  (I  Cor.  16:2). 

“The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ”  (John 
1:17).  The  commandment  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  was  a part  of  the  law,  which  Paul 
calls  "the  ministration  of  death.”  (See 
II  Cor.  3:6-9.)  The  Sabbath  day,  when  our 
Lord’s  body  lay  in  the  tomb,  was  a day  of 
death,  and  gloom,  and  despair;  even  though 
the  forces  of  evil  may  have  been  gleeful  in 
their  seeming  victory.  In  marked  contrast, 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  resurrection 
day,  was  a day  of  life  from  the  dead,  a day 
of  hope  and  rejoicing. 

The  law  said,  “This  do  and  live.”  (See 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Hammer  Creek 
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The  Hammer  Creek  Church  is  located  near  Lititz,  Pa.  The  original  structure  was  of  stone 
and  was  built  in  1819.  It  was  used  until  1913,  when  a new  brick  church  was  erected.  This  was 
remodeled  in  1960.  Ministers  here  are  Parke  Heller  and  Ira  Good.  Membership  is  170. 
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Rom.  10:5.)  Work  six  days  and  then  keep 
a day  of  rest.  Faith  in  Christ  says,  "It  is 
finished.”  Believe,  and  receive  eternal  life 
as  a free  gift.  "Not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast.”  Enter  into  rest  first,  then 
work.  “For  we  are  his  workmanship,  creat- 
ed in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works”  (Eph. 
2:9,  10). 

Who  changed  the  Sabbath?  No  one  ever 
did.  What  about  the  “Christian  Sabbath”? 
There  is  none.  Enlightened  Christians  do 
not  attempt  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  They 
keep  the  Lord’s  day;  not  as  a legalistic  ob- 
ligation, and  strict  rest,  as  commanded  in 


Jacob  Gottschalk  (he  spelled  it,  Gaedt- 
schalck)  was  one  of  the  early  preachers  of 
the  Colonial  American  Mennonite  Church. 
He  was  bom  at  Goch  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cleve,  Lower  Rhine,  Germany,  about  the 
year  1666.  He  was  the  son  of  Gottschalk 
Theunissen  (or  Thonis) ; so  his  "family 
name”  is  therefore  only  a patronymic.  But 
in  America  it  functioned  as  a firm  family 
name. 

His  paternal  ancestors  were  Mennonites 
in  Munchen-Gladbach,  and  probably  left 
the  Palatinate  at  the  time  when  the  Pala- 
tine Elector  ordered  all  Mennonites  to 
emigrate  from  his  lands,  1654.  Jacob  was 
baptized  and  received  into  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  Goch  on  April  7,  1686,  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age. 

He  emigrated  from  Goch  in  Cleve  to 
Germantown  in  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
when  William  Rittenhouse  was  still  serving 
as  minister  at  Germantown.  On  Oct.  8, 
1702,  Jacob  was  ordained  as  an  additional 
preacher  at  Germantown,  as  was  Hans  Nice 
of  Crefeld,  Germany,  who  too  had  emi- 
grated to  Germantown.  Both  Gottschalk 
and  Nice  read  their  sermons  at  first. 

Gottschalk  reports  that  Nice  left  the 
church,  and  in  1708  Rittenhouse  died,  leav- 
ing only  himself  as  a preacher  in  the  con- 
gregation that  was  as  yet  quite  small.  But 
in  1708  a group  of  Palatine  Mennonites, 
who  had  settled  in  Germantown  a year 
earlier,  decided  to  merge  with  the  older 
Germantown  Mennonite  congregation. 
This  brought  the  membership  up  to  34, 
and  the  congregation  chose  three  deacons 
and  two  additional  preachers. 

On  May  9,  1708,  Gottschalk  baptized  the 
first  applicants  for  membership  in  the 
American  Mennonite  church,  eleven  per- 
sons, a step  which  William  Rittenhouse 
had  intended  to  take,  by  written  authoriza- 
tion of  European  Mennonite  leaders,  but 
Rittenhouse  had  taken  ill  and  passed  away 
without  accomplishing  it. 

In  1702  Mennonites  began  moving  out 
into  what  is  now  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  established  what 


the  law;  but  as  a day  of  happy  remem- 
brance of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a day 
of  blessed  privilege,  of  freedom  from  daily 
cares;  a day  for  special  praise  and  worship 
and  activity  in  the  service  of  God. 

"The  stone  which  the  builders  refused 
[fulfilled  when  they  crucified  the  Son  of 
God]  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
corner  [fulfilled  when  God  raised  Him  from 
the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week].  This 
is  the  Lord’s  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it” 
(Psalm  118:22-24). 


is  now  known  as  the  Skippack  Mennonite 
Church.  Preacher  Martin  Kolb,  who  was 
one  of  the  preachers  ordained  at  German- 
town in  1708,  moved  out  to  Skippack  in 
1709,  and  three  or  four  years  later  Jacob 
Gottschalk  followed.  He  settled  on  a farm 
in  what  is  now  Towamencin  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  moving  away  from 
the  house  which  he  had  built  at  what  is 
now  5273  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  1713  Gottschalk’s  name  headed  the 
list  of  petitioners  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
Skippack  Pike.  The  Towamencin  Men- 
nonite meetinghouse  was  built  on  his  farm 
by  the  year  1728,  possible  somewhat  earlier. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  “Herman  Godshalk 
Burial  Ground,”  as  it  was  called  in  the 
eighteenth  century  (1749).  Bishop  Gott- 
schalk had  five  children:  Godschalk,  John, 
Herman,  Ann  (married  Peter  Kuster) , and 
Magdalene  (married  Peter  Nash).  The 
name  of  Jacob’s  wife  is  lost. 

Jacob  Gottschalk’s  name  headed  the  list 
of  Franconia  ministers  who  wrote  to  the 
Mennonites  of  Holland  in  1745,  requesting 
the  translation  and  printing  of  a German 
edition  of  the  Martyrs  Mirror.  In  every 
respect,  Gottschalk  proved  himself  as  a 
community  and  church  leader.  His  name 
heads  the  list  of  signers  in  1725  when  the 
Mennonites  of  the  Franconia  and  Lancaster 
settlements  signed  the  declaration  of  accept- 
ance of  the  Dordrecht  Confession  of  Faith. 

He  wrote  the  earliest  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Germantown  Mennonite  settle- 
ment, which  manuscript  was  incorporated 
into  the  letter  to  the  Dutch  Mennonites 
written  in  1773  by  the  leaders  of  the  Fran- 
conia Conference.  The  Skippack  congrega- 
tion kept  an  alms  book  from  1738,  and 
Jacob  Gottschalk  signed  the  annual  alms 
audits  in  the  book  as  late  as  1757  when  he 
was  about  91  years  of  age.  He  made  his 
will  on  Dec.  26,  1760,  and  died  in  1763, 
probably  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the  will 
was  proved  June  3,  1763. 

Gottschalk  was  about  97  years  of  age  at 
his  death.  His  body  was  undoubtedly  in- 


terred in  the  “Herman  Godshalk  Burial 
Ground”  but  no  marker  is  visible  today. 
To  Gottschalk  goes  the  distinction,  not 
only  of  having  served  as  the  first  Mennon- 
ite bishop  in  America  (without  formal  or- 
dination by  bishops) , but  of  having  ren- 
dered great  service  to  a weak  and  struggling 
group  of  Mennonite  pioneers,  first  at  Ger- 
mantown, and  then  at  Skippack.— J.C.W. 

Bible  Reading  and  Prayer 

By  James  Payne 

The  supreme  court  ruling  against  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
has  caused  a fervor  among  us.  What  does 
this  action  say  to  us,  first,  as  Christians,  and 
second,  as  Mennonites? 

I speak  to  this  from  the  position  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  and  as  head  teacher 
in  a public  elementary  school. 

We  as  Christians  have  revealed  two  fal- 
lacies in  our  reaction  to  the  supreme  court 
decision.  First,  we  have  not  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  No  one  but 
a committed,  consecrated  Christian  should 
be  asked  to  pray  such  a prayer.  Christ  gave 
it  at  the  request  of  His  followers.  He 
worded  it  for  followers.  To  pray  it  other- 
wise than  as  a follower  is  sacrilegious.  To 
believe  that  Bible  reading  and  praying  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  school  adds  morality  to 
that  school  is  a misconception.  That  no 
person  is  to  be  forced  to  do  that  which  he 
cannot  do  conscientiously  is  a fundamental 
principle  of  the  Christian  belief. 

The  supreme  court  decision  has  in  no 
way  restricted  the  exercise  of  personal  re- 
ligion either  on  the  part  of  teachers  or  of 
students.  A teacher  who  resigns  her  posi- 
tion because  of  this  decision  is  saying  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  that  her  chief 
reason  for  teaching  was  to  indoctrinate 
students.  Since  she  can  no  longer  do  so 
she  will  quit. 

The  need  for  Christian  teachers  in  the 
public  school  system  is  as  great  as  it  ever 
was.  Their  opportunities  to  reveal  Christ 
are  even  greater  than  they  had  been.  This 
revelation  is  not  a ritual  or  religious  exer- 
cise, but  a dynamic  living  relationship  with 
the  incarnated  God.  The  love  which  must 
flow  from  such  a life  is  desperately  needed 
not  only  in  our  public  schools,  but  in  all 
areas  of  our  national  life.  Christians  should 
be  penetrating,  not  withdrawing. 

The  second  fallacy  revealed  is  even  more 
astonishing  to  me.  For  400  years  we  have 
taught  separation  of  church  and  state.  We 
have  believed  in  the  right  of  a person  to 
follow  his  belief  or  lack  of  it.  Thus,  we 
have  been  the  minority  in  the  land.  Many 
times  this  has  brought  severe  persecution 
from  the  majority.  Now  when  the  highest 
court  of  our  land  agrees  that  church  and 
state  are  separate,  we  tremble.  When  the 
(Continued  on  page  1093) 
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The  Gospel  in  the  Asphalt  Jungle 


By  Hubert  Swartzentruber,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Our  rural  Mennonite  tradition  has  im- 
planted in  us  a somewhat  skeptical  image 
of  city  life. 

We  tend  to  look  with  some  misgiving  on 
these  giant  centers  of  self-made  mountains 
of  steel  and  concrete,  the  flashing  lights 
and  bustling  traffic.  We  often  see  only  the 
madness  and  loose  morals,  the  murder,  rob- 
bery, dope  addiction,  the  police  wrestling 
with  the  gangs,  the  taverns,  and  the  prosti- 
tutes. 

We  wonder  about  the  bulging  welfare 
roles  and  the  tired  social  workers,  the  ex- 
tremely rich  and  the  extremely  poor,  the 
unjust  landlords  and  the  ungrateful  ten- 
ants, the  power  structures  and  the  ghettos, 
the  pawn  shops  and  loan  companies,  the 
high  interest  rates  and  low  income. 

We  look  with  some  pity  on  the  brawling 
drunks  and  helpless  beggars,  the  unkept 
yards  and  filthy  alleys,  and  the  dingy  rooms 
with  beds  on  floors.  We  shudder  when 
learning  that  fourteen  families  are  forced 
to  use  one  crumbling,  dirty  bathroom; 
when  the  check  is  gone  before  it  comes; 
when  the  icebox  is  filled  with  beer  and  no 
milk  for  the  children. 


Cloak  Removed 

Is  the  city  really  that  bad?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  sins  of  the  masses  being  mir- 
rored for  all  of  us  to  see?  The  cloak  of 
respectability  has  been  removed  and  we  see 
the  naked  reality  of  sin.  Perhaps  our  closed, 
sheltered  communities  have  protected  us 
from  our  sins. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  this  tangle  of  the 
masses,  brick  upon  brick,  concrete  upon 
cobblestone,  we  can  see  the  city  as  a gift 
of  God  to  the  church?  Kenneth  G.  Neigh 
says  that  “a  gift  of  faith  can  be  hidden  in 
the  clutter  of  seemingly  hopeless  circum- 
stances. The  cities’  seeming  resistance  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  can  be 
the  hard  flint  against  which  the  church 
strikes  a new  fire  of  faith.” 

Could  it  be  that  the  sinner  in  the  slums 
and  blighted  areas  of  our  cities  is  closer  to 
the  “kingdom  of  God”  than  the  comfort- 
able two-car  family  who  has  little  vision 
beyond  its  personal  comfort? 

Historical  Roots  in  the  City 

The  early  church  had  its  roots  in  the 


city.  Paul’s  missionary  journeys  led  him 
from  city  to  city.  The  early  leaders  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  were  men  who  shared 
deeply  in  the  life  of  the  city. 

Many  years  ago  God  called  a man  to  the 
city  to  tell  its  dwellers  that  they,  too,  were 
included  in  God’s  mercy  and  grace.  But 
the  city  was  wicked  and  the  people  of  a 
different  background.  The  preacher  found 
them  repulsive.  He  probably  rationalized 
away  his  call  by  saying  that  since  these  peo- 
ple were  so  culturally  different,  having 
such  a completely  secular  sense  of  values, 
it  would  be  wise  not  to  go. 

He  probably  counted  many  of  the  costs 
involved  in  his  going.  He  may  have  shud- 
dered to  think  that  his  innocent  young 
children  would  grow  up  and  mix  with 
those  young  people.  He  completely 
crushed  the  thought  that  one  of  his  sons 
might  go  so  far  as  to  marry  a young  lady 
from  these  wicked  environs. 

So  he  bought  a ticket  to  Tarshish  instead, 
but  on  the  way  found  that  God  had  other 
plans  for  him.  In  spite  of  Jonah’s  rebel- 
lion, he  found  himself  preaching  in  the 
streets  of  Nineveh.  He  witnessed  a great 
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revival  as  people  turned  to  God  in  obedi- 
ence. 

Could  it  be  that  the  Mennonite  Church, 
too,  is  buying  tickets  to  other  places  and 
forgetting  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  and  Detroit?  Will  God  need  to 
speak  out  to  us  as  well  for  so  long  neglect- 
ing our  cities  and  the  thousands  of  lonely 
people  in  favor  of  our  comfortable  com- 
munities? 

Reasons  for  Holding  Back 

One  legitimate  reason  for  our  reluctance 
to  enter  the  city  is  our  concern  for  good 
educational  opportunities  for  our  children. 
We  also  tell  ourselves  that  we  simply  don’t 
fit  into  city  life;  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
late properly  to  this  new  society. 

Less  obvious  may  be  the  fact  that  we 
want  to  control  the  climate  in  which  we 
exercise  our  Christian  faith.  It  is  more 
comfortable  in  a society  where  patterns  are 
fixed  and  where  one  can  comfortably  pur- 
sue his  daily  activities  without  any  dicta- 
tion from  the  norms  of  a different  social 
structure. 

America’s  population  is  currently  80  per- 
cent urban.  The  inevitability  of  urbaniza- 
tion is  leaving  its  fingerprints  on  our 


church  and  on  the  personal  outlook  of  its 
constituents. 

Lay  Aside  Besetting  Sins 

If  the  church  is  to  make  some  impact  on 
the  urban  masses,  it  must  lay  aside  any  ex- 
isting racial  prejudice.  We  must  even  now 
look  into  our  congregations  to  see  if  the 
kind  of  climate  exists  that  will  accommo- 
'date  a "brother-in-law”  kind  of  relation- 
ship to  brethren  of  a different  race. 

While  the  church  busies  itself  with  much 


The  City  in  History 

"The  city  is  the  earth’s  most  striking  sym- 
bol of  man’s  lordship  over  nature.  It  is  in 
the  city  that  man  faces  the  test  of  his  faith 
and  abilities  in  the  most  compelling  and 
exact  way.” 

“The  city,”  wrote  Thomas  Aquinas,  “is 
in  fact  the  most  important  thing  instituted 
by  human  reason,  for  it  is  the  object  of 
lesser  communities.”  "World  history  is  the 
history  of  city  men.”  It  is  the  city,  with  its 
resources  in  science  and  technology,  that 
delivers  men  from  the  thralldom  and  "fate” 
of  nature  with  its  famine,  flood,  and  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  the  city  that  provides  the  options 
that  make  freedom  in  history  real.  There 
is  a kind  of  fatalism  experienced  by  man 
bound  to  the  soil  and  to  the  nation,  from 
which  the  city  delivers.  As  Charles  Wil- 
liams, the  English  exponent  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  romantic  love,  points  out,  a nation 
can  at  best  "appear”;  a city,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  “founded,”  a thing  of  choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  city 
has  also  been  viewed  as  the  symbol  of  man’s 
illicit  seizure  of  power.  City  after  city, 
civilization  after  civilization,  have  fallen, 
corrupt  from  within.  The  freedom  and  the 
promise  of  the  city  seem  almost  inevitably 
betrayed.  To  exert  power  in  every  form, 
says  Lewis  Mumford,  was  the  essence  of 
civilization.  The  city  has  always  been  a 
container  of  organized  violence  and  a 
transmitter  of  war.  It  has  found  a score 
of  ways  to  express  struggle,  aggression, 
domination,  conquest,  and  servitude.  The 
great  cultural  and  technical  instruments  of 
power  created  by  the  spirit  of  man  in  the 
city  seem  corrosive  to  that  spirit. 

Protestants  Exit 

"In  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  city  in  American 


social  work  in  reaching  urban  man,  it  must 
never  forget  its  primary  role.  The  city’s 
plight  attests  boldly  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  final  answer  to  human  need  and  suf- 
fering except  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

The  city  is  crying  out  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Dr.  Walter  O.  Wagner,  executive 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  Feder- 
ation of  St.  Louis,  stated  in  a letter  recent- 
ly that  the  Mennonite  Church  might  well 
have  the  new  leaven  that  the  Protestant 
Church  needs  in  the  city. 


culture  has  been  the  withdrawal  — both 
physical  and  spiritual— of  the  Protestant 
Church.” 

Facts  such  as  the  following  are  said  to 
illustrate  this  failure.  Already  in  1900 
Josiah  Strong  could  complain  that  in  New 
York,  while  200,000  people  moved  into  the 
area  below  Fourteenth  Street,  seventeen 
Protestant  churches  of  the  old  type  moved 
out. 

Ralph  W.  Sockman  reports  that  forty 
years  ago  when  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
Christ  Church  Methodist  in  New  York, 
from  which  he  retired  about  1960,  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  his  church,  too, 
would  close  down.  “In  fifteen  years  (1940- 
1955),”  he  writes  further,  “some  55  church- 
es abandoned  the  center  of  Detroit  and 
some  major  denominations  lost  hundreds 
of  their  city  members. 

"In  the  last  forty  years  44  strong  Luther- 
an churches  within  two  miles  of  the  inner 
city  have  dwindled  to  four,  although  the 
Protestant  population  of  this  area  of  De- 
troit has  actually  increased  since  1920.” 
Some  time  ago  the  research  department  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Churches  lo- 
cated on  a spot  map  the  points  where 
Protestant  churches  had  died  in  Chicago. 
More  than  three  hundred  spots  were  thus 
scattered  “like  tombstones”  across  the  map, 
with  the  heart  of  the  city  showing  the 
greatest  density  of  such  spots. 

The  rural  bias  shows  up  in  the  ethical 
orientation  of  Protestantism.  Protestants 
may  be  judgmental  regarding  inner  city 
ways,  but  indulgent  or  insensitive  in  mat- 
ters equally  questionable  that  pertain  to 
rural,  middle-class  values.  Thus  it  has  been 
claimed  that  after  these  many  decades  of 
growing  urbanization,  "an  anti-urban  bias 
. . . has  become  almost  a point  of  dogma 
in  American  Protestantism. 

“Many  leading  Protestants  genuinely  feel 
that  a permanent  and  deadly  hostility  exists 


Church  in  the  City 

By  Paul  Peachey 

(The  following  article  is  a collection  of  excerpts  from  a study  done  by  Paul  Peachey  un- 
der the  auspices  of  The  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies.  The  study,  The  Church  in  the 
City,  published  in  1963,  is  available  in  paperback  from  local  Mennonite  bookstores. 
Price:  $1.95.) 
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between  urban  man  and  those  who  are 
loyal  to  the  Christian  faith  and  ethic;  that 
village  ways  of  life  are  somehow  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God  than  city  ways.” 

In  the  final  analysis  the  error  of  the 
churches  is  seen  to  be,  not  in  the  mistaken 
vision  of  a Christian  culture,  but  rather  in 
the  expectancy  that  that  culture  would  be 
rural  at  a time  when  history  has  entered  an 
urban  phase.  The  verdict  of  failure,  thus, 
is  pronounced  on  the  churches  because 
they  have  failed  to  exercise  the  same  forma- 
tive power  in  the  new  urban  culture  as 
they  are  thought  to  have  exercised  in  rural 
America. 

Mennonites  and  the  City 

“To  understand  the  city,”  said  Charles 
H.  Sears,  long  a city  missions  leader  in  New 
York  City,  at  a conference  in  1937,  “one 
must  experience  it.” 

"The  number  one  problem  from  where  1 
sit  is  that  we  do  not  know  the  urban  world 
well  enough  to  minister  effectively  to  it,” 
writes  one  competent  Mennonite  city  pas- 
tor. The  city  is  a problem  to  American 
Mennonites,  not  first  of  all  because  it  is 
inimical  to  the  rural  Mennonite  way  of 
life,  but  on  the  whole,  because  we  have 
neither  experienced  nor  understood  it. 

What  our  study  has  revealed,  however,  is 
that  Mennonites  are  not  alone  in  this.  The 
"volcanic”  industrial  city  confronts  the 
whole  society  with  ever  new  problems. 
Protestantism  generally  has  had  to  grapple 
with  its  rural  heritage  in  the  midst  of  a 
rapidly  urbanizing  society. 

There  are  certain  problems,  however, 
peculiarly  Mennonite  in  their  complexion, 
and  these  must  at  some  point  be  sorted  out 
from  rural-urban  difficulties  generally. 

One  can  readily  discern  at  least  four 
major  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
rural  view  of  the  Mennonite  way.  The  first 
was  the  severe  persecutions,  particularly  in 
the  Swiss  and  South  German  cities,  which 
early  drove  the  Mennonites  into  rural  exile. 

Furthermore,  it  was  by  way  of  their  pio- 
neer agricultural  contributions  in  the  Jura 
Mountains  of  Switzerland,  in  eastern 
France,  in  southern  Germany,  in  Prussia 
and  Russia  that  they  eventually  gained 
limited  tolerance.  It  was  their  agricultural 
reputation  likewise  that  made  them  de- 
sirable immigrants  in  the  view  of  various 
New  World  governments. 

Secondly,  Mennonites  entered  America 
by  way  of  the  rural  frontier  which,  as  we 
have  noted,  shaped  the  American  ethos  in 
a remarkable  way.  Not  only  were  they 
farmers,  but  they  were  farmers  in  a civiliza- 
tion whose  whole  outlook  was  agrarian. 
Along  with  other  settlers  they  developed 
the  wide  range  of  skills  in  addition  to  till- 
ing the  soil  that  made  the  communities 
largely  self-sustaining. 

Thirdly,  the  encounter  with  the  new  cul- 
ture, Swiss-Germans  in  an  English  world, 
heightened  the  ethnic  solidarity  of  the 


Mennonite  community.  The  question  of 
language  and  of  “English"  ways  was  per- 
turbing for  decades  and  even  for  gener- 
ations. Despite  considerable  neighborly 
cooperation  with  non-Mennonites  (or  non- 
Amish)  in  many  communities,  a strong 
“we-they”  consciousness  developed.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  process  of  accul- 
turation was  scarcely  recognized  or  under- 
stood. 

Fourthly,  Mennonite  ecclesiology,  with 
its  strong  church-world  dualism,  lent  itself 
readily  to  a theological  interpretation  of 
the  tensions  arising  from  the  acculturation, 
and  later,  the  urbanizing  processes.  The 
anxieties  of  cultural  and  linguistic  minori- 
ty existence  were  given  a "spiritual”  or  re- 
ligious interpretation. 

The  uneven  progress  in  acculturation, 
among  individuals  and  groups,  is  reflected 
in  the  numerous  schisms  that  have  marred 
our  history.  Temperaments  always  varied. 
If  some  clung  overlong  to  language  and 
custom  which  eventually  had  to  go,  others 
too  quickly  and  uncritically  took  up  the 
new. 

Toward  an  Urban  Rebirth 

Whether  one  thinks  of  the  demands  of 
the  Gospel,  the  demands  of  the  times,  or 
of  a genuine  “Mennonite”  eccelesiology,  we 
stand  in  a common  judgment  and  a com- 
mon destiny  with  all  Christians,  wherein 
much  that  is  familiar  and  traditional  is 
shattered. 

First,  we  departed  from  the  widely  held 
assumption  diat  the  churches  are  somehow 
failing  to  meet  some  of  the  most  crucial 
needs  in  our  rapidly  changing  industrial 
society.  While  that  failure  must  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  vastness  and  the 
complexity  of  the  urban  forces  at  work,  it 
is  due  also  to  lack  of  adaptability  in  the 
churches. 

Second,  in  a review  of  the  American  situ- 
ation we  found  that,  in  contrast  to  the 
rapid  urbanization  since  1890,  a unique 
combination  of  events  and  ideas  had  given 
to  American  Protestantism  a peculiarly  in- 
tense rural  bias. 

Third,  when  late  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  urban  centers  of  American  life 
achieved  an  irrevocable  dominance  over 
the  rural  pattern,  the  initial  response  of 
the  churches  was  limited  by  the  agrarian 
heritage.  Not  only  did  the  churches  fre- 
quently shrink  in  distaste  from  urban 
“wickedness,”  but  official  policies  were  de- 
signed to  shore  up  the  Protestant  national 
destiny  which  was  increasingly  threatened. 

Fourth,  the  march  of  events  meanwhile 
has  shattered  the  image  of  a Protestant  na- 
tion. America  is  now  a pluralistic  society, 
with  a Protestant  minority.  Protestant  lead- 
ership at  its  best  is  deeply  aware  of  this 
change  and  is  seeking  to  come  to  grips  with 
it.  The  city  is  being  reinterpreted  as  a gift 
of  God,  and  emphasis  has  shifted  from 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Missions  Today 


London  Student  Centre 

By  J.  D.  Graber 

Half  a dozen  nationalities  make  up  the 
population  of  the  Mennonite  Centre  at  14 
Shepherd’s  Hill,  London.  They  are  stu- 
dents from  commonwealth  and  other  for- 
eign countries  having  come  to  London  for 
advanced  education.  Africa  is  heavily  repre- 
sented, but  there  are  also  those  from  Asia, 
the  Caribbean  Islands,  North  America,  and 
a few  from  Europe.  A Mennonite  doctor 
and  family  from  India  and  a Mennonite 
male  nursing  student  from  Tanzania  have 
lived  here  while  studying. 

“Why  a foreign  student  centre  in  Lon- 
don?” you  may  ask.  Student  populations 
are  very  important  persons  in  their  in- 
dividual countries.  With  literally  dozens 
of  new  nations  emerging  all  over  the  world 
during  the  past  two  decades,  the  need  for 
trained  leadership  is  acute.  All  these  na- 
tions, besides  needing  to  fill  all  govern- 
ment posts  with  nationals,  also  have  rapid- 
ly expanding  industrialization.  For  this  a 
veritable  army  of  technicians  is  required 
where  few  existed  before  independence. 
This  accounts  for  the  thousands  of  foreign 
students  in  all  capital  cities  and  university 
centers  of  the  world. 

It  is  prime  Christian  witness  to  bring 
these  future  leaders  of  their  countries  into 
a truly  Christian  atmosphere  while  study- 
ing abroad.  Far  too  many  of  them  experi- 
ence loneliness,  rejection,  discrimination, 
and  exposure  to  sordid  elements  of  our 
Western  social  order.  Since  they  consider, 
however  mistakenly,  our  Western  nations 
as  being  Christian,  they  return  to  their  na- 
tive lands  with  a warped  concept  of  what 
Christianity  is  and  usually  with  an  anti- 
Western  and  anti-Christian  spirit. 

Our  London  Mennonite  Centre  can 
make  a home  for  only  about  20  students  at 
a time.  The  Centre  is  very  popular  as  a 
place  to  stay  and  during  this  last  year  a 
second  house  was  taken  on  rent  to  furnish 
additional  space.  Regular  Sunday  morning 
worship  services  are  held  in  the  small 
chapel  room,  and  each  Wednesday,  in  the 
common  living  room,  there  is  a social  eve- 
ning, which  is  closed  with  a devotional 
period.  Besides  this  there  is  literature  and, 
most  important  of  all,  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  acceptance.  Thus  Christ  is  re- 
vealed. 

Several  students  have  become  Christians 
while  staying  at  the  Centre.  Christian  stu- 
dents have  been  strengthened  and  respect 
for  the  Christian  faith  was  surely  engen- 
dered in  all.  Besides  this,  the  Centre  be- 
comes the  locale  of  the  Mennonite  congre- 
gation in  London  and  the  center  of  our 
Mennonite  witness  in  England.  □ 
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“Christianizing  the  nation”  to  building  the 
church. 

We  simply  cannot  follow  Christ  in  the 
industrial  society— and  which  society  we 
cannot  wave  out  of  existence— and  hope  to 
retain  our  former  comforts.  Yet  in  the 
same  breath  it  must  be  stressed  that  this  in- 
sight provides  no  pedestal  for  iconoclasts. 
The  new  communities  struggling  to  be 
born  will  spring,  not  full-blown  from  a 
sudden  blueprint  or  scheme,  devised  by 
some  virtuoso  more  clever  than  other  mor- 
tals, but  from  the  pangs  which  new  life  al- 
ways entails. 

To  be  sure,  here  and  there,  prophets 
may  be  granted  us  whose  vision  will  pene- 
trate some  of  the  nearby  mists.  Yet  if  any 
offer  us  merely  novel  and  externally  re- 
duplicable  schemes,  we  do  well  to  reject 
their  word.  Certainly  the  crucial  task  is  the 
building  of  the  new,  not  the  dismantling  of 
the  old. 

Emission  news 


Cleveland  Hosts  Student 
Christmas  Project 

Exploring  the  inner  city  as  a place  of 
vocation  and  profession  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  a Christmas  project  scheduled  for 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec.  27  to  Jan.  2,  in- 
volving fifteen  students  from  Goshen,  Hess- 
ton,  and  Eastern  Mennonite  colleges. 

"Cleveland  was  chosen,”  says  Kenneth 
Seitz,  Jr.,  director  of  the  project,  “because 
it  is  one  of  our  larger  cities  with  the  typical 
problems  of  racial  discrimination,  poor 


housing,  and  crime.  It  also  presents  a situ- 
ation where  the  church  along  with  many 
other  agencies  is  at  work  on  these  prob- 
lems. Currently  there  are  three  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  city." 

The  project  begins  with  visiting  non- 
Mennonite  churches  on  Sunday  morning 
and  the  Mennonite  churches  in  the  eve- 
ning. Other  activities  during  the  week  in- 
clude contacts  with  the  Fair  Housing  Coun- 
cil, NAACP,  and  the  Cleveland  Federation 
of  Churches;  a work  project  at  the  Karumu 
House,  a community  center  located  in  a 
Negro  area  which  is  devoted  to  the  cultural 
and  living  arts;  and  exploring  professions 
in  the  inner  city  such  as  teaching,  pastor- 
ing,  social  work,  medicine,  and  science 
through  the  guidance  of  leaders  in  these 
fields. 

Another  day  will  be  spent  in  a work  proj- 
ect for  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
The  society  operates  a factory  which  pro- 
duces household  cleaning  utensils  under 
the  trade  name  of  Skilcraft.  Students  will 
label  the  different  household  pieces. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  project  will  also  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  student  group  to 
work  and  live  together  in  a common  situ- 
ation and  to  enrich  the  participants’  spirit- 
ual and  academic  life  through  contact  with 
urban  culture. 

Kenneth  Seitz,  director  of  short-term  VS 
for  the  General  Mission  Board,  and  his 
wife,  Kathryn,  serve  as  leaders  of  the  proj- 
ect. Vern  Miller,  Marion  Bontrager,  and 
Warner  Jackson,  all  Mennonite  pastors, 
will  also  serve  the  group  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Cleveland  VS  Unit. 

The  project  is  a joint  effort  between  the 
Mennonite  college  campus  Christian  organ- 
izations and  the  Voluntary  Service  Office 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Missions  Report 

A recent  survey  of  total  Mennonite  mis- 
sion investment  in  terms  of  personnel  and 


Interchange  with  people  deeply  involved  in  dty  life  is  an  important  part  of  the  project.  Pictured 
here  from  last  year’s  project  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are:  (1.  to  r.)  Doris  Ens,  student,  George  Unger, 
student  social  worker,  Curtis  Burrell,  seminary  student,  Willis  Horst,  student,  Rudy  Seiber, 
social  worker  with  children,  and  Sanford  Kauffman,  student. 


Your  Treasurer 
Reports 

The  General  Mission  Board’s  financial 
report  of  Nov.  30  indicates  that  total  con- 
tributions for  the  missions  area  of  the  pro- 
gram amounted  to  $477,237.88  so  far  this 
year. 

This  compares  to  the  total  of  $469,832.59 
for  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  about  one 
and  one-half  percent.  Board  program  was 
planned  on  the  basis  of  a 5 percent  in- 
crease. This  means  that  currently  we  are 
not  meeting  total  costs  even  though  opera- 
tions have  been  within  approved  budgets. 

In  the  relief  and  service  area,  total  giving 
has  remained  equal  to  last  year.  Hence,  the 
Relief  and  Service  Committee  faces  in- 
creased costs  without  additional  income. 

As  we  complete  the  calendar  year  of 
1964,  we  trust  that  many  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  share  additional  support  and  con- 
tributions for  the  mission  efforts  of  the 
Board.  For  tax  purposes  all  checks  should 
be  dated  and  remitted  prior  to  Dec.  31, 
1964. 

Cash  contributions  should  be  received 
and  acknowledged  before  year  end  by  your 
local  congregational  treasurer.  We  encour- 
age your  gifts  to  the  General  Mission  Fund. 

— H.  Ernest  Bennett. 


money  reveals  that  475  missionaries  serve 
in  28  countries  overseas.  This  represents  a 
cost  of  $1,320,000. 

These  figures  include  the  combined  pro- 
grams of  the  General  Mission  Board,  the 
Eastern  Mission  Board,  Conservative  Mis- 
sion Board,  and  other  district  mission 
boards  which  sponsor  overseas  missionaries. 

Christmas  in  Retrospect 

A swift-moving,  factual  analysis  of  the 
aftereffects  of  the  American  Christmas  will 
be  the  subject  of  Mennonite  Hour's  Dec.  27 
broadcast. 

Irresponsible  spending,  Christmas  party 
pregnancies,  highway  accidents,  drunken- 
ness—these  mar  the  holiday  season.  “It’s 
fast  becoming  a pagan  feast,”  says  David 
Augsburger. 

“We  want  to  help  America  look  hard  at 
its  own  hangover,”  he  continued.  “May- 
be then  the  saving  message  of  the  Gospel 
can  get  through.” 

Christmas  Radio  Series 
to  Replace  Newscast 

Radio  station  KOLS,  Pryor,  Okla.,  will 
replace  their  morning  nine  o’clock  news- 
cast with  the  special  Mennonite  Hour 
Christmas  series  to  run  the  five  days— Dec. 
21  through  Christmas  Day. 

A different  five-minute  program  each 
day  features  a prophetic  insight  of  Christ- 
mas as  it  is  . . . and  as  it  could  be.  The 
series  uses  dramatic  methods  and  a brief 
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Warren  Braun  (r.)  of  radio  station  WSVA, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  receives  a tape  of  the  five- 
minute  Christmas  Week  daily  programs  from 
David  Augsburger  of  the  Mennonite  Hour. 

message  from  B.  Charles  Hostetter  to  “tell 
the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love.” 

Over  100  stations  across  the  country  have 
scheduled  this  new  program  for  Christmas 
week,  on  sustaining  time.  "We  are  praying 
that  many  thousands  of  hearts  will  be  chal- 
lenged with  the  Gospel,”  says  Pastor  Hostet- 
ter. “We  want  to  get  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  of  America.  Commercialism  has  all 
but  buried  Christmas.” 

David  Augsburger  and  the  Mennonite 
Hour  Singers  support  speaker  Hostetter  in 
this  unique  Gospel  presentation.  Pray  for 
these  broadcasts! 

Army  Chapel  Serves 
Congregation 

The  Mennonite  congregation  at  Cayey, 
Puerto  Rico,  rejoiced  thankfully  on  Sun- 
day, Nov.  22,  on  the  afternoon  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a chapel  which  they  can 
use  temporarily. 

The  building  belonged  to  the  United 
States  Army  at  Henry  Barracks.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  camp  has  been  given  over  to  the 
National  Guards  who  in  turn  have  author- 
ized its  use  by  this  congregation. 

All  the  local  congregations  (Bap’tist  and 
Pentecostal)  were  represented  as  well  as 
many  of  the  Mennonite  congregations  of 
the  district.  Mario  Snyder,  en  route  home 
for  furlough  with  his  family,  and  an  Argen- 
tine youth,  Arnoldo  Casas,  gave  the  main 
dedicatory  message. 

Suarez  Moves  to  Montevideo 

To  cooperate  more  effectively  with  the 
Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  the 
Argentine  Conference  is  initiating  an  ex- 
change program  by  sending  Ernesto  Suarez, 
who  begins  serving  at  the  school  in  the 
1965  term. 

Bro.  Suarez  will  continue  to  serve  as  di- 
rector of  El  Discipulo  Cristiano,  Spanish 
nurture  periodical,  giving  a third  of  his 
time  to  the  magazine  and  also  doing  some 
translating  and  other  literature  work.  His 
address,  after  January,  1965,  will  be  that 
of  the  Seminary. 

“We  hope  that  in  the  near  future  a 
worker  from  the  Mennonite  Colonies  will 
be  able  to  come  to  Argentina  and  fill  the 


pastorate  left  vacant  by  Bro.  Suarez,”  says 
Mario  Snyder. 

Annual  Conference  in 
Argentina 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Argentine 
Conference  took  place  at  Ward  College,  in 
Ramos  Mejia,  Dec.  4-8. 

Conference  theme  was  “Stewards  of 
God.”  Bible  studies  were  in  charge  of  Dan 
Nuesch,  pastor  of  the  Floresta  Church,  and 
Earl  Schwartzentruber,  missionary  located 
in  Bragado. 

The  conference  sermon  was  given  by  Dr. 
Tinao,  president  of  the  Baptist  Conference 
in  Argentina.  Raul  Garcia  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  sessions  in  the  absence  of 
Mario  O.  Snyder,  president  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Matters  discussed  at  the  conference  in- 
cluded new  work  in  Rio  Negro,  bookstore 
evangelism,  voluntary  service,  pastoral  sup- 
port, peace  testimony,  and  a mobile  Bible 
institute  and  training  program.  Each  con- 
gregation was  to  have  considered  all  items 
previously,  and  send  its  delegate  well  in- 
formed. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  conference  was 
held  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  four  local 
churches  sponsored  and  aided  the  delegates 
with  their  expenses  while  at  conference. 

Brazil  Literature  Story 

The  need  for  good  Christian  literature 
for  the  young,  exploding  population  of 
the  largest  of  Latin  America’s  countries  is 
presented  in  a color  filmstrip,  “The  Brazil 
Literature  Story,”  available  from  the  Gen- 
eral Mission  Board. 

With  the  coming  of  missionary  David 
Hostetler  from  Dalton,  Ohio,  in  1960,  Men- 
nonite-sponsored  literature  evangelism  in 
Brazil  was  established.  Today  four  of  our 
bookstores  are  located  in  some  of  the  large 
cities.  Mennonite  bookstores  are  second 
only  to  the  Baptists  in  literature  distribu- 
tion to  the  millions  just  learning  to  read. 

The  filmstrip  portrays  some  of  the  strug- 
gles and  rewards  involved  in  gaining  ac- 
ceptance of  the  literature  program,  the 


Allen  Martin,  manager  of  three  of  Brazil’s 
bookstores,  displays  a Bible  to  a national  in  a 
scene  from  “The  Brazil  Literature  Story.” 
Martin  is  now  on  furlough. 


overwhelming  community  acceptance  of 
the  bookstores,  and  some  of  the  great  need 
which  lies  ahead. 

The  68-frame  filmstrip  is  accompanied  by 
a 13-minute  narration.  Send  your  request 
to  Information  Services,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515. 

Colombia  Now  Open  to  Gospel 

Resistance  to  evangelical  Christianity 
continues  in  Catholic-dominated  Colombia. 

Lester  T.  Hershey  announced  that  Radio 
Melodia,  Bogota,  Colombia,  is  now  broad- 
casting Luz  y Verdad  Sundays  at  12  noon. 

The  radio  time  is  being  sponsored  by  a 
General  Conference  church  working  in  the 
city.  A second  release  on  Radio  Tri-color, 
Cali,  Colombia,  began  Dec.  6. 

Colombia  has  been  anti-evangelical  and 
closed  to  the  Gospel  and  until  recently  has 
been  the  scene  of  considerable  persecution 
of  believers. 

Your  Overseas  Missionaries 
of  the  Week 


The  Harvey  Mast  Family 


The  Harvey  Mast  family  arrived  in  Orange 
Walk,  Honduras,  on  Aug.  20,  1964,  to  serve  as 
medical  missionaries  with  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  Sa- 
lunga,  Pa. 

Dr.  Mast  is  employed  half  time  by  the  Brit- 
ish Honduras  government  as  the  medical  officer 
for  the  Orange  Walk  district.  The  remainder 
of  the  time,  he  is  developing  a private  practice 
in  the  village  of  Orange  Walk. 

Originally  from  Greenwood,  Del.,  Dr.  Mast  is 
a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond. 

His  wife,  the  former  Grace  Beachy,  also 
from  Greenwood,  Del.,  is  a registered  nurse, 
having  received  her  training  from  Milford 
Memorial  Hospital.  Prior  to  her  mission  as- 
signment she  worked  as  a nurse  in  hospitals  in 
Delaware  and  Virginia. 

They  are  the  parents  of  two  children— Har- 
vey Eugene,  4,  and  Ralph  Alvin,  seven  months. 
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Correction  on  Film  Rental  Fee 

The  rental  fee  for  Tashi  from 
Tibet,  color  film  produced  by  Ken- 
neth Anderson  of  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
was  reported  in  the  Dec.  15  issue  of 
the  Gospel  Herald  as  $20.00.  Under 
special  financial  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Anderson,  however,  the  film  is 
available  through  the  General  Mis- 
sion Board  at  a subsidized  rental  fee 
of  $12.50. 

The  other  film  reviewed  in  the 
same  issue  entitled  Inhale  the  In- 
cense has  the  correct  subsidized  rental 
fee  of  $10.00.  The  regular  fee  is 
$16.50. 

This  special  financial  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Anderson  means  that  the 
General  Mission  Board  forgoes  the 
amount  of  the  rental  that  normally 
remains  with  the  distributor.  The 
subsidized  rental  fee  includes  only 
the  fee  that  the  Board  must  return  to 
the  producer  for  each  showing,  plus 
a small  amount  for  maintenance  and 
service  cost. 

Larger  congregations  are  encour- 
aged to  pay  the  full  rental.  This  en- 
ables the  Board  to  add  more  film 
copies.  The  two  films  are  available 
to  church  high  schools,  colleges,  VS 
and  I-W  units  at  no  charge.  Please 
designate  if  you  are  in  this  category 
when  ordering.  Send  your  request  to 
Information  Services,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  171 1 
Prairie  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46515. 


BIBLE  READING 

(Continued  from  page  1087) 

only  institution  capable  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  a minority  does  just  that,  we  cry 
out  in  alarm. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  rule 
of  the  majority  which  we  often  equate  with 
democracy  can  be  devastating  to  any  who 
deviate.  There  must  be  some  institution, 
standing  apart  from  the  majority,  to  cor- 
rect and  restrain  its  actions.  The  history 
of  the  New  England  states  reveals  this. 
Remember  Roger  Williams! 

The  protection  of  one  minority  group 
means  the  protection  of  other  minority 
groups.  I can  feel  much  easier  to  know 
that  the  institution  which  gave  protection 
to  an  atheist  in  the  face  of  opposition  will 
also  give  me  protection  as  a member  of  a 
minority  group.  We  Mennonites  should  be 
praising  God  for  this  fact.  We  of  all  men 
should  understand  what  it  means.  Have 
we  forgotten  our  heritage? 

In  closing,  may  I point  out  just  what 
this  is  doing  in  education  in  one  of  our  50 
states.  The  Pennsylvania  justice  depart- 
ment has  ruled  that  there  may  be  a period 
of  silent  meditation  at  the  beginning  of 
every  day.  How  much  more  meaningful 
than  the  constant  repetition  of  the  Lord’s 


Prayer  might  this  one  minute  of  silent 
prayer  be  to  our  children.  This  depends 
upon  how  well  the  home  has  led  the  child 
into  a personal  fellowship  with  Christ. 
Nothing  has  changed  this  opportunity  to 
fellowship  in  any  area  of  our  public  life. 

The  Pennsylvania  attorney  general  con- 
cluded his  ten-page  brief  concerning  this 
matter  thus:  "It  should  be  clear  that  noth- 
ing in  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
or  in  this  opinion  imposes  ironclad  limita- 
tions upon  the  mention  of  God,  references 
to  the  Bible,  or  teaching  about  religion  in 
the  public  schools,  nor  is  there  any  restraint 
upon  unorganized,  private,  personal  prayer 
or  Bible  reading  by  pupils  during  free  mo- 
ments of  the  day  which  is  not  a part  of  the 
school  program  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  school  schedule.” 

The  morality  of  our  nation  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  supreme  court  decisions  but 
upon  the  godliness  of  our  homes. 


BOOKSTORE 


INVITATION  TO  DISCIPLESHIP 

by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 

The  message  of  evangelism.  While  most 
books  on  evangelism  emphasize  meth- 
od and  urgency,  this  one  emphasizes 
the  content  of  the  message  which  in 
turn  determines  both  method  and  ur- 
gency. The  author  shows  that  evan- 
gelism is  Christian  when  it  calls  to 
discipleship,  to  a commitment  to  Christ, 
to  a radical  change  of  control  as  the 
whole  person  is  brought  under  the 
lordship  of  Christ.  $2.50 
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Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Alwine,  Carl  and  Elmira  (Lehman),  Norris- 
town, Pa.,  first  child,  Sandra  Deneen,  Dec.  1, 
1964. 

Bieber,  Preston  M.  and  Thelma  (Ranck), 
Watsontown,  Pa.,  ninth  child,  fourth  son, 
Scott  Michael,  Sept.  20,  1964. 

Bitting,  Robert  and  Isabel  (Eigsti),  Tiskilwa, 
111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Daniel  Warren, 
Nov.  23,  1964. 

Blough,  Ray  and  Erma  (Lehman),  Norris- 
town, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Konald  La- 
mar, Oct.  19,  1964. 

Delp,  Dale  and  Arlene  (Landis),  Skippack, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Steven  Todd,  Nov.  25,  1964. 

Erb,  Kenneth  H.  and  Julia  R.  (Scholl),  Mil- 
ton,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Cynthia 
Ann,  Nov.  15,  1964. 

Gehman,  H.  Jacob  and  E.  Olive  (Graybill), 
Thompsontown,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son, 
Myron  Eugene,  Oct.  31,  1964. 

Grasse,  Dr.  John  and  Betty  (Stover),  Calico 
Rock,  Ark.,  fifth  child,  first  son,  John  Michael, 
Nov.  21,  1964. 

Hege,  David  B.  and  Orpha  Mae  (Glick), 
Baltimore,  Md„  second  daughter,  Tanya 
Yvette,  Oct.  26,  1964. 

Hostetler,  Andrew  and  Emma  (Fisher),  Bur- 
ton, Ohio,  sixth  child,  second  daughter,  Pa- 
tricia Lynn,  May  10,  1964. 

Longacher,  Dr.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  and  Con- 
stance (Brenneman),  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  first 
child,  Deirdre  Elaine,  Nov.  27,  1964. 

Martin,  Eugene  R.  and  Nora  Mae  (Russell), 
Zionsville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Eugene  Lynn,  Oct. 
18,  1964. 

Miller,  Paul  and  Anna  Mae  (Ropp),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jerry  Paul, 
Oct.  22,  1964. 

Nisley,  William  T.  and  Dorothy  (Chupp), 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  third  son,  Lyle  Jay,  Oct.  12, 
1964. 

Sensenig,  Elmer  and  Grace  (Stoltzfus),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  third  daughter,  Debra  Ann,  Dec.  4, 
1964. 

Spory,  Ernest  J.  and  Lois  (Speigle),  Hollsop- 
ple,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  Lowell,  Nov.  25, 
1964. 

Stull,  Paul  D.  and  Ruby  (Vernon),  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Christine  Ellen,  Nov.  26, 
1964. 

Waters,  John  and  Arvilla  (Mast),  Winston, 
Oreg.,  second  child,  first  son,  Terry  Lynn,  Nov. 
9,  1964. 

Weaver,  Levi  H.  and  Mildred  (Hershey), 
Bath,  N.Y.,  fourth  living  child,  third  son, 
Philip  Lamar,  Nov.  4,  1964. 

Weiler,  James  M.  and  Elaine  (Landes),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Bradley 
Brent,  Oct.  10,  1964. 


Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Brubacher— Weber.— Amos  Brubacher  and 
Rebecca  Weber,  both  of  the  Hawkesville  (Ont.) 
cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Bauman  at  the  church, 
Nov.  28,  1964. 

Kirby— Bontrager.— Dallas  Kirby,  McPherson, 
Kans.,  Presbyterian  cong.,  and  Miriam  Bon- 
trager, McPherson,  West  Liberty  cong.,  by  Ed 
Birkey  at  West  Liberty,  Sept.  12,  1964. 

Landis— Frederick.— Robert  R.  Landis,  Ham- 
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burg.  Pa.,  Bemville  cong.,  and  Esther  S.  Fred- 
erick, Harleysville,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by 
Elmer  S.  Frederick,  brother  of  the  bride,  at 
the  Plains  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 
1964. 

Pannell  — Zeager.  — Richard  Pannell,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Newlinville  cong.,  and  Ethel 
Zeager,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Seventh  Avenue  cong., 
by  Paul  G.  Landis  and  John  H.  Kraybill  at 
Seventh  Avenue  Church,  Nov.  26,  1964. 

Weaver  — Hostetter.  — Robert  N.  Weaver, 
Staunton,  Va„  Springdale  cong.,  and  Grace  M. 
Hostetter,  Gap,  Pa.,  Meadville  cong.,  by  Frank- 
lin E.  Weaver  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Nov. 
28,  1964. 

Yoder— Swartley.— Arthur  Henry  Yoder  and 
Naomi  Alderfer  Swartley,  both  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  by  Henry  Swartley  and 
Joseph  Gross  at  the  church,  Oct.  17,  1964. 


Obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  these  who  are  bereaved. 


Fisher,  Daniel  Kurtz,  son  of  Elias  and  Han- 
nah Kurtz  Fisher,  was  bom  at  Weaverland,  Pa.; 
died  at  his  home.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  after  an  illness 
of  18  months.  On  Nov.  20,  1910,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sallie  A.  Blank,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Sylvester  B.,  Emery,  and 
Allen)  and  4 grandchildren.  For  40  years  he 
operated  the  Millwood  Roller  Mill,  Gap,  Pa. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Church, 
Atglen,  Pa. 

Hunsberger,  Kathryn,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Elizabeth  (Krout)  Heacock,  was  bom  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1868;  died  Dec.  1,  1964;  at 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa., 
where  she  lived  since  1945;  aged  95  y.  11  m. 

2 d.  On  April  24,  1890,  she  was  married  to 
Jonas  S.  Hunsberger,  who  died  in  Aug.  1952. 
One  son  also  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Earl  H.  and  Paul  S.),  16  grandchil- 
dren, 34  great-grandchildren,  and  3 great-great- 
grandchildren. She  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Blooming  Glen  Church,  where  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  David  F. 
Derstine,  Jr. 

Kauffman,  Ella,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lena 
(Lehman)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Sept.  22,  1887;  died  at  the  McPherson  (Kans.) 
Hospital,  Oct.  23,  1964;  aged  77  y.  1 m.  1 d. 
Surviving  is  one  brother  (Adam).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  West  Liberty  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  0»ct.  25,  in  charge 
of  Maurice  Yoder  and  Ed  Birkey. 

Kauffman,  Lizzie  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Reber,  was  bom  Feb.  23,  1891;  died  at 
the  West  Branch  (Mich.)  Hospital,  Nov.  26, 
1964;  aged  73  y.  9 m.  3 d.  She  was  married  to 
Walter  Kauffman,  Fairview,  Mich.,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  8 children  (Walter, 
Donald,  Melvina  Roe,  Eleanor  Handrich,  Vera 
Shea,  Ruby  Gongwer,  Adeline  Peachey,  and 
Charles),  27  grandchildren,  6 sisters  (Esther 
Stahl,  Lena  Douglas,  Mable  Rouner,  Ida  Clark, 
Katie  Chesler,  and  Matilda  Reber),  and  one 
brother  (Elmer).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Fairview  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  Harvey  Handrich 
and  Floyd  Yoder. 

Krupp,  Clayton  H.,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Martha  (Hendricks)  Krupp,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  April  20,  1896;  died  at  the 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  21, 
1964;  aged  68  y.  7 m.  1 d.  He  was  married  to 
Eva  Clemmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

3 daughters  and  2 sons  (Frances-Mrs.  Welling- 
ton N.  Cassel,  Esther  Atkinson,  Arlene— Mrs. 
James  Stauffer,  Linford  C.,  and  Willard  C.), 
2 sisters  (Mrs.  Edwin  Derstine  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Detweiler),  2 brothers  (Henry  H.  and  Benja- 


min H.),  and  7 grandchildren.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Souderton  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Nor- 
man E.  Yutzy. 

Landis,  David  G.,  son  of  Jacob  H.  and  Lizzie 
(Groff)  Landis,  was  born  in  Upper  Leacock 
Twp.,  Pa.;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home,  Lan- 
caster, Pa,  Nov.  17,  1964;  aged  88  y.  11  m. 
He  was  a guest  at  the  home  for  7 years.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Elsie— Mrs.  Myron 
Yoder),  2 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Noah),  and  one  sister  (Lizzie 
Landis).  He  was  a member  of  the  Stumptown 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Nov. 
20,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  Eby  and  John  Ober- 
holtzer.  Funeral  services  at  the  home  were  in 
charge  of  Landis  Brubaker. 

Landis,  John  R.,  son  of  John  N.  and  Lizzie 
(Rohrer)  Landis,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa, 
March  25,  1877;  died  in  a car-train  accident 
Nov.  16,  1964,  at  Creston,  Ohio;  aged  87  y.  7 m. 
22  d.  In  1910,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Bricker, 
who  died  in  Dec.  1912.  Three  children  were 
born  to  this  union,  one  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy. In  1917,  he  was  married  to  Melissa 
Rohrer,  who  died  May  20,  1950.  One  daughter 
was  bom  to  this  union.  Surviving  are  3 chil- 
dren (Clarence  B„  Mary,  and  Edna),  5 grand- 
children, and  7 great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Bethel  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Nov.  20,  in  charge  of  Aden 
J.  Yoder. 

Leatherman,  Asher  H.,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Lavina  (Heacock)  Leatherman,  was  born  in 
Bucks  Co,  Pa,  Dec.  1,  1887;  died  at  his  home 
in  Doylestown,  Pa,  Oct.  23,  1964;  aged  76  y. 
10  m.  22  d.  He  was  married  to  Alice  Wesmer, 
who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (John  E,  of  Tanzania,  Harry,  and  Rich- 
ard,) one  daughter  (Alice  Fulmer),  8 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Joseph),  one  sister  (Naomi  Landis),  one  half 
brother  (Harry  Rickert),  and  one  half  sister. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Doylestown  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  27,  in 
charge  of  J.  Silas  Graybill  and  Joseph  Gross. 

Leis,  Mattie,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Cath- 
erine (Roth)  Leis,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp, 
Ont,  Dec.  14,  1884;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont,  Oct.  15,  1964;  aged  79  y.  10  m. 
1 d.  Surviving  are  4 brothers  (Joseph,  John, 
Sydney,  and  Elmer)  and  3 sisters  (Fanny,  Lydia, 
and  Edith— Mrs.  William  Jantzi).  Two  brothers 
and  2 sisters  predeceased  her.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mapleview  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  Chris- 
tian Streicher  and  Chris  O.  Erb. 

Martin,  John  Daniel,  son  of  Elmer  and 
Bertha  (Wenger)  Martin,  was  bom  at  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  1923;  died  Oct.  5, 
1964,  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Crawford,  Va,  after 
an  illness  of  2 J4  years;  aged  40  y.  10  m.  28  d. 
In  1948  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Rodes,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Naomi  Ruth,  Ellen  Rebecca,  Esther  Louise, 
and  Edith  Sarah),  his  parents,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Joseph  Heatwole),  and  3 brothers  (Abram  D, 
Amos,  and  Lewis).  A daughter  died  in  infancy. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pike  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of 
Daniel  A.  Brubaker,  John  E.  Kurtz,  Lloyd 
Horst,  and  Daniel  W.  Lehman. 

Messner,  John  Joseph,  son  of  Robert  J.  and 
Lois  (Stauffer)  Messner,  was  bom  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Dec.  12,  1942;  died  at  the  University 
Hospital,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Nov.  17,  1964; 
aged  21  y.  11  m.  5 d.  His  death  was  due  to 
acute  leukemia.  Illness  showed  up  only  three 
weeks  prior  to  his  passing.  Surviving  are  his 
parents  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  one  sister  (Mary 
Beth— Mrs.  Elvin  Kreider),  2 brothers  (David  S. 
and  James  L.),  and  one  grandmother  (Mrs. 
J.  L.  Stauffer).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lin- 
dale  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
conducted  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Chapel  the  morning  of  Nov.  19.  Officiating 


clergymen  were  John  Mumaw,  Moses  Slabaugh, 
Myron  Augsburger,  and  Linden  Wenger.  Fu- 
neral text  was  Eccl.  12:1.  Musical  selections 
were  given  by  the  Alleluia  Singers  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  a quartet  composed  of 
Emily  Derstine,  Olive  Arbogast,  David  Seitz, 
and  David  Augsburger.  Final  resting  place  in 
East  Lawn  Memorial  Gardens  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Katie,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anna 
(Roth)  Reschly,  was  bom  in  Henry  Co.,  Iowa, 
Dec.  20,  1883;  died  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Nov.  15, 
1964;  aged  80  y.  10  m.  26  d.  On  Nov.  29,  1905, 
she  was  married  to  Amasa  Miller,  who  died 
Sept.  18,  1964.  Surviving  are  10  children 
(Mahlon,  Melvin,  Leona— Mrs.  Henry  Leichty, 
Orie,  Susan— Mrs.  Willis  Troyer,  Lenora— Mrs. 
Oscar  Miller,  Vera— Mrs.  Raymond  Schlatter, 
Ruth— Mrs.  Daniel  Grieser,  Paul,  and  Orval), 
43  grandchildren,  37  great-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Eva— Mrs.  Harris  Boese  and  Emma— 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Roth),  one  brother  (Harry),  and  5 
half  brothers  (Joseph,  Henry,  Ervin,  John,  and 
Glen).  One  infant  son,  one  sister,  and  2 
brothers  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  17,  in  charge  of 
Robert  Hartzler,  Vernon  S.  Gerig,  and  Simon 
Gingerich. 

Newcomer,  Emma  H.,  daughter  of  Daniel  D. 
and  Adeline  (Hamish)  Herr,  was  bom  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1882;  died  at  the  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  General  Hospital,  Nov.  25,  1964; 
aged  82  y.  5 d.  She  was  married  to  Christ 
Buckwalter  Newcomer.  Surviving  are  2 chil- 
dren (C.  Lloyd  and  Christian  H.)  and  one 
grandchild.  She  was  a member  of  the  Millers- 
ville  Church.  For  several  years  she  had  been  a 
guest  of  the  Oreville  Mennonite  Home,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  28,  in  charge 
of  Landis  Brubaker  and  Benj.  Eshbach;  inter- 
ment in  Millersville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Carrie  R.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

— Mumbauer,  was  bom  in  Bucks  Co., 

Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1879;  died  suddenly  while  riding 
in  a car  in  Souderton,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1964;  aged 
84  y.  11  m.  25  d.  Her  husband,  Harry  P.  Nice, 
died  in  July,  1964.  Surviving  are  3 children 
(Vinnie  N.— Mrs.  LeRoy  N.  Cassel,  Ruth  N. 
—Mrs.  Warren  B.  Godshall,  and  Victor  M.), 
3 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and  2 
brothers  (Frank  P.  and  Robert  R.).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Souderton  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  Nov.  22,  in  charge  of 
Norman  E.  Yutzy  and  Russell  B.  Musselman. 

Peifer,  Daniel  H.,  son  of  Daniel  E.  and 
Maria  (Huber)  Peifer,  was  bom  Oct.  1,  1870; 
died  at  his  home  Oct.  6,  1964;  aged  94  y.  5 d. 
His  wife,  Fannie  Hamish  Peifer,  died  in  Sept., 
1951.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ada— Mrs. 
Jonas  H.  Bucher,  Mabel,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  M. 
Landis),  9 grandchildren,  25  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  3 great-great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  East  Petersburg  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  9,  in 
charge  of  Raymond  Charles,  Irvin  Kreider,  and 
John  Shenk. 

Ressler,  Milo  Martin,  son  of  David  and 
Lydia  Ann  (Kilmer)  Ressler,  was  born  in  In- 
diana, Nov.  14,  1898;  died  Nov.  12,  1964;  aged 
65  y.  11  m.  29  d.  On  Nov.  16,  1922,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Burckhart,  who  died  May  28, 
1945.  To  this  union  were  bom  3 children 
(Maynard,  Allen,  and  Kathryn— Mrs.  Raymond 
Horst).  On  Feb.  5,  1950,  he  was  married  to 
Ella  May  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  the  3 children,  16  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (George),  and  3 sisters  (Mary— Mrs. 
Moses  Hurst,  Bertha— Mrs.  Noah  Good,  and 
Annamae— Mrs.  Floyd  Begley).  One  brother 
and  one  infant  sister  preceded  him  in  death. 
On  June  30,  1958,  he  was  ordained  as  deacon 
in  the  Maple  Hill  Church,  where  he  served 
faithfully  until  his  death.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Maple  Hill  Church,  Nov.  15, 
in  charge  of  Carl  Good,  Elmer  Good,  and 
Paul  Horst. 
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Rychener,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Anna 
Magdalena  (Reber)  Nafziger,  was  bom  in  Hick- 
ory Co.,  Mo.,  March  20,  1885;  died  at  Fairlawn 
Haven,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  4,  1964;  aged 
79  y.  7 m.  15  d.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  8 years  old,  at  which  time  she  was  taken 
into  the  home  of  Preacher  Henry  Rychener. 
On  July  21,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Harvey 
H.  Rychener,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Eldon  and  Glen),  2 daughters 
(Dorothy— Mrs.  Freeman  Short  and  Gladys— 
Mrs.  Sherm  Taylor),  16  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Simon 
Klopfenstein  and  Mrs.  Levi  Witmer).  She  was 
a member  of  the  West  Clinton  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  7,  in  charge  of 
E.  B.  Frey,  Carl  Smeltzer,  and  Elden  Merillat. 

Schertz,  Barbara,  daughter  of  David  and 
Anna  (Reeser)  Ulrich,  was  bom  at  Eureka,  111., 
Aug.  14,  1875;  died  at  Eureka,  Nov.  19,  1964; 
aged  89  y.  3 m.  5 d.  On  Jan.  16,  1900,  she  was 
married  to  Andrew  Schertz,  who  died  Oct.  14, 
1927.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Stella— 
Mrs.  Oliver  Yoder),  3 brothers  (Peter  N., 
David  E.,  and  Emanuel),  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Schertz,  Mrs.  Fannie  Schrock, 
and  Mrs.  John  Hamish),  3 grandchildren,  and 
9 great-grandchildren.  One  infant  daughter 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Roanoke  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  Nov.  21,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Derstine. 

Schweitzer,  Lee,  son  of  John  and  Mattie 
(Erb)  Schweitzer,  was  bom  at  Milford,  Nebr., 
July  9,  1894;  died  at  his  home  near  Dorchester, 
Nebr.,  Nov.  21,  1964;  aged  70  y.  4 m.  12  d.  On 

Jan.  24,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Stutz- 

man,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren (Leonard,  Merlin,  Alvera— Mrs.  Alden 
Stutzman,  Cleve,  and  Wilton),  17  grandchil- 
dren, 2 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Har- 
ry), and  4 sisters  (Malinda— Mrs.  Ruben  Bur- 
key,  Sadie— Mrs.  Grant  Hostetler,  Alice— Mrs. 
Edd  Saltzman,  and  Irene— Mrs.  Roy  Roth). 
One  daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  West  Fairview  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  24,  in  charge 
of  Dale  Oswald  and  Lloyal  Burkey. 

Short,  Myron  Chris,  son  of  George  and  Lena 
Short,  was  born  at  Arch  bold,  Ohio,  Oct.  12, 
1911;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  11, 
1964;  aged  53  y.  30  d.  Two  days  before  his 
passing  the  family  moved  from  their  farm 
near  Millersburg  to  Goshen.  He  had  farmed 
in  the  Goshen  area  the  past  20  years.  On  July 
31,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Emmert, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Charles),  a foster  daughter  (Mrs.  Carol  Jean 
Vondrask),  2 brothers  (Walter  and  Lloyd),  and 
one  sister  (Dora— Mrs.  Monroe  Wyse).  He  was 
a member  of  the  North  Goshen  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  14,  in  charge 
of  Russell  Krabill,  assisted  by  Ralph  Smucker 
and  Vernon  U.  Miller;  burial  in  Elkhart 
Prairie  Cemetery. 

Slagell,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
— Swartzendruber,  was  bom  at  Wellman,  Iowa, 
July  2,  1874;  died  at  her  home  in  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  Oct.  30,  1964;  aged  90  y.  3 m.  28  d. 
She  was  next  to  the  youngiest  in  a family  of  15 
children,  and  she  outlived  all  the  others.  On 
Feb.  28,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Christian 
Slagell,  who  died  July  17,  1940.  They  moved 
to  Harper,  Kans.,  in  Dec.,  1909,  and  she  became 
a member  of  the  Crystal  Springs  Church.  In 
1942,  she  moved  to  La  Junta  to  make  her 
home  with  her  two  daughters.  Surviving  are 
one  son  and  4 daughters  (Howard,  Ruth— Mrs. 
Tildon  Neville,  Ada  and  Irene,  with  whom 
she  made  her  home,  and  Bernice— Mrs.  Forrest 
Miller),  7 grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchil- 
dren. Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  Pea- 
cock and  Son  Memorial  Chapel,  La  Junta, 
Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  M.  M.  Troyer,  and  on 
Nov.  2 funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Crystal 


Springs  Church,  near  Harper,  Kans.,  in  charge 
of  Wesley  Jantz  and  Earl  Buckwalter;  inter- 
ment in  Crystal  Springs  Cemetery. 

Souder,  Russell  B.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Amanda 
(Benner)  Souder,  was  bom  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  24,  1892;  died  at  Lansdale,  Pa., 
as  a result  of  a car-train  accident,  Nov.  21, 
1964;  aged  72  y.  3 m.  28  d.  He  was  married  to 
Katie  Landes,  who  died  May  17,  1959.  Three 
daughters  and  one  son  also  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  one  son  and  one  daughter 
(Russell  L.  and  Anna— Mrs.  Harvey  Hersch- 
berger),  4 brothers  (George,  David,  Harry,  and 
Asher),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Anna  Hunsicker),  10 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  26,  in  charge 
of  Norman  E.  Yutzy  and  Russell  B.  Musselman. 

Steinman,  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Rudy 
and  Marie  (Zehr)  Gingierich,  was  bom  in  Wil- 
mot  Twp.,  Ont.,  July  18,  1878;  died  at  the 
K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept.  17,  1964; 
aged  86  y.  1 m.  30  d.  She  was  married  to 
Christ  Steinman,  who  died  in  August,  1960. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clayton  and  Rudy),  6 
grandchildren,  and  2 great-grandchildren.  Five 
brothers  and  2 sisters  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Steinman  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  20, 
in  charge  of  Emanuel  Steinman  and  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber. 

Stoltzfus,  Eva  Lynn,  daughter  of  Elam  R. 
and  Miriam  (Yoder)  Stoltzfus,  was  bom  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  25,  1964;  died  of  toxo- 
plasmosis at  her  home  in  Richmond,  Nov.'  18, 
1964;  aged  1 m.  24  d.  Surviving  are  her  par- 
ents, one  brother  (Jon  Michael),  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mast  Stoltzfus  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  S.  Yoder),  and  great-grandparents  (Mrs. 
Barbara  Petersheim  and  Charles  Kolb).  Grave- 
side services  were  held  at  the  future  site  of  the 
Buffalo  Mennonite  Church,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  in 
charge  of  John  Erb. 

Thomas,  John  A.,  son  of  Abraham  and  Mar- 
tha (Humphrey)  Thomas,  was  bom  Jan.  11, 
1887;  died  at  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  Commu- 
nity Hospital,  Oct.  10,  1964;  aged  77  y.  8 m. 
29  d.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Fretwell,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Elsie  Dameron),  4 grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  2 brothers  (Lloyd  and  Wil- 
liam). He  was  a member  of  the  Lynside 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  Oct. 
13,  in  charge  of  Silas  W.  Brydge,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Bays;  interment  in  Rankin's  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Melvin  Ray,  son  of  Susie  Troyer 
Helmuth  and  the  late  David  Troyer,  was  bom 
at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  30,  1947;  was  fatally 


injured  in  a car  accident  2 miles  from  his 
home  on  his  way  to  work,  Nov.  6,  1964;  aged 
17  y.  2 m.  7 d.  Surviving  are  his  mother,  his 
stepfather,  4 brothers  and  3 sisters  (Marie— 
Mrs.  Elmer  Mast,  Anna  Mae— Mrs.  Ottis  Mast, 
Leroy,  David,  Jr.,  Harley,  Edwin,  and  Edna), 
2 stepsisters  and  3 stepbrothers,  and  his  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  E.  Miller).  His 
father  and  one  brother  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Grove 
Church. 

Wenger,  David  Henry,  son  of  Abram  Z.  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Brechbill)  Wenger,  was  born 
in  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  April  20,  1875;  died  at 
Schowalter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Nov.  27,  1964; 
aged  89  y.  7 m.  7 d.  On  Oct.  2,  1900,  he  was 
married  to  Clara  Amanda  Meyer,  who  died  in 
1925.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lillian  Ab- 
bey—Mrs.  Clifford  Stutzman)  and  one  sister 
(Ellen  B.).  One  daughter  died  at  birth.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Rosebank  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  Hope,  Kans.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
Nov.  30,  in  charge  of  Peter  B.  Wiebe  and  Wes- 
ley E.  Jantz;  interment  in  Peabody  (Kans.)  City 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Sallie  B.,  daughter  of  Christian  Z.  and 
Fannie  (Byler)  King,  was  bom  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  March  15,  1875;  died  at  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1964;  aged  89  y.  8 m.  5 d.  On 
Feb.  9,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Reuben  E. 
Zook,  who  died  Sept.  29,  1941.  Her  only  child, 
Mabel— Mrs.  David  M.  Zook,  died  in  1963.  Sur- 
viving are  her  son-in-law,  one  sister  (Fannie 
King),  and  one  brother  (Christian).  Three 
brothers  and  one  sister  also  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  the  South  Union 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hos- 
tetler Memorial  Home,  Nov.  23,  in  charge  of 
Roy  S.  Koch;  interment  in  South  Union  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Tommy  looked  up  from  his  book  and 
asked: 

“Pop,  is  it  true  that  a man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps?” 

“Yes,  son,  and  always  remember  that.” 

"Well,”  said  the  boy,  “if  a good  man 
keeps  company  with  a bad  man,  is  the 
good  man  bad  because  he  keeps  company 
with  a bad  man,  or  is  the  bad  man  good 
because  he  keeps  company  with  a good 
man?” 


PRAIRIE  PALS 

by  Alice  Deckert 
Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen 

A new  series  of  stories  about  two  boys, 
Nick  and  Gary,  written  for  the  9-  to  12- 
year-old.  The  setting  is  in  western 
Canada.  Activities  for  all  four  seasons 
are  included  in  the  12  stories.  $2.50 

^T]  PROVIDENT 
WUm  BOOKSTORE 

OOSHEN,  (NO.  / NEW  HOUANO.  PA  SCOTTDALE,  PA.  / KITCHENER,  ONT 
SOUDERTON,  RA.  / RLOOMINOTON,  HI.  / LONDON,  ONT.  / LANCASTER,  PA. 
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# ITEMS  AND 
COMMENTS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Freed,  president  of  Trans 
World  Radio,  announces  a record  letter 
response  to  its  new  500,000-watt  AM  station 
on  the  island  of  Bonaire,  Netherlands 
Antilles.  During  the  first  two  months  since 
its  opening  on  Aug.  13,  over  6,000  letters 
have  been  received  from  65  countries.  As 
many  as  481  letters  were  received  in  a sin- 
gle day  coming  from  such  distant  areas  as 
Argentina,  Chile,  Morocco,  California,  and 
Finland. 

• * # 

England's  17,800  churches— the  majority 
of  them  Anglican— have  become  an  archi- 
tectural burden  for  the  parishes  which  must 
maintain  them.  It  is  a costly  operation. 
Added  to  this  cost  is  the  maintenance  of 
40  cathedrals  which  are  a special  responsi- 
bility of  ancient  foundations  charged  with 
their  upkeep.  Each  year  more  than  $12 
million  is  expended  for  repairs  to  the 
churches.  The  figure  may  well  be  con- 
servative; but  if  it  is  accurate,  it  would  in- 
dicate an  average  expenditure  of  only  $675 
per  church. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  these 
old  and  beautiful  buildings  is  one  that 
troubles  the  Church  of  England.  Who 
should  pay  the  bills?  Should  it  be  left  to 
the  parishes  themselves— often  small  and 
unable  to  meet  large  bills  for  repairs  and 
maintenance?  Or  should  the  English  peo- 
ple as  a whole  foot  the  bill  through  a grant 
from  the  nation’s  treasury? 

* # * 

Secularists  and  humanists  are  stepping 
up  their  campaign  to  ban  school  prayers, 
compulsory  chapel  attendance,  and  all 
forms  of  religious  teaching  from  Britain’s 
day  schools.  Pressure  is  also  being  exerted 
to  curtail  government  grants  from  denomi- 
national day  schools,  forcing  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  During  November, 
designated  as  “Secular  Education  Month,” 
meetings  were  scheduled  throughout  Brit- 
ain by  the  National  Secular  Society. 

• * • 

The  traditional  opposition  to  gambling 
taken  by  the  Protestant  churches  in  this 
country  received  strong  backing  last  week 
by  leading  authorities  from  the  courts,  the 
police,  labor,  and  the  law.  In  three  days  of 
discussion  in  New  York  City,  more  than 
100  concerned  church  leaders  and  laymen 
produced  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  moral 
and  economic  dangers  of  legalized  gam- 
bling. No  voices  were  heard  in  its  defense, 
not  even  from  a guest  from  England,  where 
it  has  been  legalized. 


The  argument  made  by  some  people 
that  making  gambling  legal  will  reduce 
problems  of  law  enforcement  and  increase 
respect  for  the  law  was  rejected  by  Gordon 
H.  Cole,  editor  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Machinists,  AFL-CIO,  weekly  news- 
paper. Pointing  out  that  gambling  pro- 
duces no  new  wealth  for  the  community, 
he  said:  “Its  only  contribution  is  excite- 
ment for  the  wealthy  and  dreams  for  the 
poor."  The  latter’s  dream,  he  said,  often 
“turn  into  nightmares  as  people  try  to 
gamble  their  way  to  solvency." 

• * • 

Arkansas  Southern  Baptists  at  their  11th 
annual  convention  at  El  Dorado,  Ark., 
were  asked  by  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Phelps,  presi- 
dent of  Ouachita  Baptist  College,  to  “study 
and  pray  for  a year”  on  what  should  be 
done  about  accepting  federal  funds  for 
Ouachita.  Dr.  Phelps  referred  specifically 
to  funds  available  under  the  recently  creat- 
ed National  Education  Facility  Act,  and 
stated  that  some  of  the  nation’s  largest  pri- 
vate universities  and  colleges  are  already 
receiving  large  sums  through  the  NEFA. 

• • t 

One  man  or  one  political  party  “cannot 
be  blamed  for  the  moral  situation  in 
America,”  evangelist  Billy  Graham  said  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  In  his  first  press  conference 
since  moving  his  headquarters  to  Atlanta, 
Mr.  Graham  called  for  a "united  front” 
behind  the  Administration  but— as  he  had 
done  during  the  presidential  campaign- 
declined  to  voice  a political  preference.  He 
said  that,  although  he  had  been  urged  to 
endorse  a presidential  candidate,  “It  never 
entered  my  mind”  and  he  would  never  ex- 
press a preference  unless  a candidate 
should  "threaten  his  right  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity. 

“I’m  representing  the  kingdom  of  God," 
he  declared,  “and  whatever  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we  have,  I must  support  it.”  The 
evangelist  said  he  believes  the  church  is 
responsible  to  speak  out  only  when  moral 
issues  are  involved. 

• • • 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  one  of  the 
10  leading  Protestant  missionary-sending 
institutions  in  the  U.S.,  at  the  close  of  1964 
had  work  established  in  46  countries. 

The  denomination’s  expanding  world 


mission  program  moved  into  Sweden,  El 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica  during  the  last 
year.  The  program  abroad  has  grown  to 
1,044  national  churches  with  66,000  mem- 
bers and  110,000  in  Sunday-school  enroll- 
ment. 

Added  to  the  domestic  membership  of 
349,270,  members  abroad  pushed  the  total 
world  membership  to  415,000. 

# * * 

Gordon  Powell,  minister  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
who  combines  the  evangelistic  fervor  of 
Billy  Graham  with  the  religious  psychology 
of  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  conducts  a mid- 
week service  known  throughout  the  island 
continent  as  the  world’s  largest  lunch-hour 
church  service. 

The  services  were  started  12  years  ago 
and  today  are  broadcast  regularly  over  18 
stations  in  five  of  the  six  Australian  states. 
Films  of  the  services  have  been  shown  by 
many  Australian  television  stations  and 
four  of  them  have  been  used  again  and 
again  by  Inland  Mission  padres  around 
campfires  and  in  “outback”  homesteads. 
Attendance  at  the  services  varies  from 
1,000,  the  church’s  seating  capacity,  to 
1,600,  when  closed-circuit  television  carries 
the  service  to  the  overflow  congregation  in 
a basement  auditorium. 

• * • 

Religious  life  in  the  Soviet  Zone  is 
marked  by  "extreme  contrasts,”  with  Chris- 
tianity holding  its  own  in  rural  areas,  but 
losing  in  large  cities,  according  to  a report 
presented  at  the  regional  synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Berlin- 
Brandenburg  in  East  Berlin. 

Because  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  church 
has  been  forced  to  hold  its  synods  in  two 
sections,  one  in  West  Berlin  and  the  other 
in  East  Berlin,  both  meeting  simultaneous- 
ly. 

• • • 

Assam’s  Mizo  district  with  headquarters 
at  Aijal,  India,  is  probably  the  only  district 
in  India  with  a 100  percent  Christian  popu- 
lation. All  its  200,000  people,  district  offi- 
cials report,  are  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Mongolian  hill  tribe  known  as  Mizos.  They 
trace  their  origins  to  Burma. 

The  Mizos  became  Christians  about  100 
years  ago. 
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Our  calling  is  not  to  condemn 
or  bemoan  our  time. 

Our  calling  is  to  discern 
our  time  and  by  God’s  help 
redeem  it. 

-D. 
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Is  This  the  End  Time? 

By  Stanley  C.  Shenk 

I don’t  know.  But  I wonder.  And  I half  suspect  that  we  may  in- 
deed be  living  in  the  times  of  the  end. 

This,  of  course,  is  ground  that  must  be  trod  with  humility.  It  is 
futile  to  set  dates  for  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  worse  than  futile.  In 
the  well-chosen  words  of  Paul  Erb,  "It  is  wicked.”  Moreover,  church 
history  tells  of  many  preachers  and  writers  who  dogmatically  asserted 
that  the  end  times  were  at  hand,  only  to  have  future  decades  and  gen- 
erations set  their  words  at  naught. 

Moreover,  I have  no  interest  in  propagating  either  the  premillen- 
nial  or  the  nonmillennial  theory  of  the  second  coming.  I question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  erect  a complete  system  of  thought  that  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  all  of  the  Scriptural  details  regarding  Christ’s 
return.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  given  us  a large  number  of  prophetic 
details;  but  has  He  also  given  us  the  interpretative  keys  whereby  we 
may  arrange  all  these  details  into  a unified  system  of  thought?  I 
doubt  it. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  think  back  to  the  predictive  details  con- 
cerning the  first  coming.  These  Old  Testament  details  were  of  two 
types.  They  described  the  coming  Christ  as  One  who  would  be  ‘‘de- 
spised and  rejected  by  men;  a man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief,”  and  also  betrayed  and  scorned.  (See  Isa.  53:3;  Psalm  22:7;  41:9; 
Zech.  11:12.)  But  the  Old  Testament  also  predicted  that  He  would 
reign  over  a universal  and  everlasting  kingdom.  (See  Psalm  72:8  and 
Isa.  9:7.)  How  are  these  seemingly  contradictory  types  of  details  to  be 
reconciled?  One  explanation  is  that  the  first  set  of  predictive  details 
refers  to  His  first  advent,  while  the  second  set  refers  to  His  return.  This 
is  an  easy  answer— for  us.  But  how  were  Old  Testament  scholars  of 
say,  the  first  century  B.C.,  supposed  to  hit  upon  this  answer?  Not  a 
single  direct  statement  in  the  entire  Old  Testament  says  that  Christ 
was  to  come  twice  instead  of  once.  Perhaps  it  was  not  God’s  will  to 
reveal  this.  Perhaps  He  wished  His  Old  Testament  servants  simply 
(1)  to  think  of  the  coming  Day  of  the  Lord  as  a terrible  day  for  the 
wicked  and  a glorious  day  for  the  righteous  and  (2)  to  postpone  a 
unified  system  of  thought  about  the  first  advent  until  the  advent  was 
history,  and  until  speculation  had  been  eclipsed  by  the  glorious  reality 
of  Jesus  Christ.  (Continued  on  page  1100) 


j§?  field  notes 

James  Kratz,  Argentine  Chaco,  and 
Mario  Snyder,  Argentina,  in  Missionary 
Conference  at  Pennsylvania  Church,  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.,  Jan.  1-3. 

Nelson  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  In- 
let, Morenci,  Mich.,  Jan.  1-3,  and  at  Pro- 
tection, Kans.,  Jan.  24-31. 

B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Pike,  Elida,  Ohio,  Saturday  evening,  Jan. 
2;  at  Central,  Elida,  Jan.  3,  a.m.,  and  at 
Memorial  Hall  in  Lima,  Ohio,  Sunday  p.m. 
and  evening,  Jan.  3. 

Robert  Walters  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry at  Steel  City,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Dec.  13. 

Christian  Service  Training  Course  at 
Christopher  Dock  School  Auditorium,  each 
evening,  7:30,  Jan.  4-8.  John  R.  Mumaw, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  instructor. 

Kamlaker  Dandeker,  Director  of  Indian 
Students  with  International  Students,  Inc., 
was  guest  speaker  at  First  Mennonite, 
Hyattsville,  Md„  Dec.  20. 

Robert  Lee,  Japan,  at  Weavers,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Dec.  25. 

S.  David  Garber,  Mennonite  student,  a 
present  ThD  candidate  at  Princeton,  sub- 
mitted his  ThM  thesis  of  131  pages  on 
“Functions  of  Sacred  Books  in  Graeco-Ro- 
man Religions  Considered  in  the  Context 
of  the  Primitive  Church.”  This  thesis  won 
an  academic  award  from  the  Christian  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.  The  prize  was 
$250.  A copy  is  in  the  Robert  E.  Speer 
Library  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Helen  Good  Brenneman,  at  present  > at 
Brighton,  Mass.,  and  author  of  Meditations 
for  the  New  Mother,  was  reported  recently 
as  responding  to  treatment  for  multiple 
sclerosis.  She  is  able  to  get  around  the 
house  with  a cane  and  has  regained  enough 
use  of  her  hands  to  do  limited  typing.  Con- 
tinue to  pray  on  her  behalf  and  for  her 
family. 

C.  F.  Derstine,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  at  Sunny- 
slope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  22  to  Jan.  3. 

Church  Music  Sunday  will  be  observed 
in  Lancaster  Conference  on  Jan.  10.  After- 
noon services  will  be  held  at  four  different 
geographical  locations  in  the  conference 
district.  The  meeting  places  are  Elizabeth- 
town, Erb’s,  Groffdale,  and  New  Danville. 
The  special  feature  of  the  afternoon  will 
be  singing  by  men’s  voice  groups  invited 
out  of  the  congregation.  Please  bring  along 
the  Coleman’s  and  Alexander  male  voice 
books. 

The  children  in  the  Wednesday  night 
class  at  East  Chestnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
delivered  over  200  favors  which  they  had 
made  for  the  guests  of  the  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Paul  Lefever  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try at  Ida  Street  Church,  Tampa,  Fla.,  on 
Dec.  13.  Martin  Lehman,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 


Paul  Landis,  Salunga,  Pa.,  were  the  bishops 
in  charge  of  the  service. 

Marion  Bontrager,  pastor  of  the  Friend- 
ship Mennonite  Church,  Bedford  Heights, 
Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Bedford  Area  Ministerial  Association  for 
1965.  This  Greater  Cleveland  suburban 
ministerial  association  is  composed  of  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics. 

Hopewell  Male  Quartet,  Kouts,  Ind.,  will 
give  a program  at  Hudson  Lake,  New  Car- 
lisle, Ind.,  Feb.  21. 

The  Bethany  Christian  High  School 

chorus,  composed  of  over  200  voices,  gave 
Handel’s  Messiah  at  the  Goshen  College 
Union  Auditorium,  Dec.  18. 

Daniel  Kauffman,  Leonard,  Mo.,  served 
in  Spiritual  Life  Emphasis  meetings  at  Mt. 
Joy,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  the  weekend  of 
Dec.  20. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Pershing  Street,  Hutchinson,  Kans.;  two  by 
baptism  and  two  on  confession  of  faith  at 
Iglesia  Evangelica  Menonita,  Chicago,  111. 

Don  Augsburger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  winter 
revival  meetings  at  Yellow  Creek,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Jan.  1-17. 

Teacher  Training  Workshop,  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference,  Jan.  2,  9:30  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Location  of  workshops— Western 
Ohio:  Central,  Elida.  Instructor,  John  R. 
Smucker,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Contact  per- 
son, Walter  Smeltzer,  Route  1,  Elida,  Ohio. 
Eastern  Ohio:  Stoner  Heights,  Louisville, 
Ohio.  Instructor,  Marion  Bontrager,  Bed- 
ford, Ohio.  Contact  person,  Elvin  Som- 
mers, Louisville,  Ohio.  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania: Akron,  Akron,  Pa.  Instructor,  Laban 
Peachey,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Con- 
tact person,  Kermit  Derstine,  1119  Main 
St.,  Akron,  Pa. 

Calendar 

Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  School,  800  King  St.  E., 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  beginning  Jan.  4. 

Winter  Bible  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  4 to 
Feb.  12 

Conservative  Mennonite  Annual  Bible  School,  Rose- 
dale,  Ohio,  Jan.  4 to  Feb.  12. 

Ministers’  Course,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
11-22. 

Ministers'  School,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Jan.  18-22 
Ministers'  Week  Program,  E.M.C.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  25-29. 

Ministers’  School,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kans., 
Feb.  2-5. 

School  for  Ministers,  Goshen  College  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, Feb.  9-26. 

Stewardship  Conferences: 

South  Pacific,  place  undecided,  Feb.  20-22 
Mennonite  Publication  Board  meeting,  Tedrow, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  March  26  , 27. 

Annual  Extension  Convention,  South  Central  Men- 
nonite Conference,  Pleasant  Valley,  Harper, 
Kans.,  April  2-4. 

Illinois  Mission  Board,  Roanoke  Church,  Eureka, 
April  23,  24. 

Ohio  Mission  Board  meeting,  North  Clinton,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  April  23-25. 

Franconia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities annual  meeting.  May  3,  4. 

Mennonite  Mission  Board  of  Ontario  annual  meet- 
ing, May  15,  16. 

Illinois  Mennonite  Conference,  Aug.  5-7. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Pennsylvania 
Church,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug.  13-15. 

Mennonite  General  Conference  biennial  meeting, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  August.  24-27. 
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$ EDITORIAL 

Creed,  Code,  and  Cult 


James  A.  Pike  in  his  new  book,  A 
Time  for  Christian  Candor,  says  some- 
thing pertinent  to  us.  He  writes  of  the 
three  essentials  of  religion  as  creed, 
code,  and  cult. 

Creed  and  code  are  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  religious  life,  Pike  says. 
However,  “for  most  churchgoers,  cult 
is  the  religion.”  That  is,  what  one  be- 
lieves and  how  one  lives  is  most  impor- 
tant. Yet  to  most  church  members,  rites, 
ceremonies,  externals,  custom,  and  a 
certain  way  of  doing  things  are  more 
important  than  what  one  believes  and 
what  one  practices  in  personal  ethics. 

Creed  and  code  “are  simply  part  of 
what  is  talked  about  in  the  services— 
with  little  bearing  on  attitudes  and 
decision-making  throughout  the  week.” 
What  really  matters  is  the  way  we  have 
always  done  things,  the  way  the  serv- 
ice is  conducted,  and  how  the  rites  are 
administered.  Few  are  concerned  about 
the  faith  behind  it  all. 


began  to  reflect  a more  traditional  ap- 
pearance, the  fat  was  in  the  fire.”  These 
externals,  not  belief  or  behavior,  were 
the  heart  of  their  religion. 

Some  time  ago,  a manufacturer  of 
church  furniture  told  me  about  an  ex- 
perience he  had.  He  was  installing 
benches  in  a church  in  which  the  cus- 
tom was  to  stand  for  worship.  Some  of 
the  members  watched  the  benches  be- 
ing installed.  As  they  watched,  they 
bemoaned  the  awful  drift  into  apostasy 
the  church  was  making  through  install- 
ing benches.  The  cult  was  the  impor- 
tant thing. 

Twice  in  the  last  three  days  I was 
told  of  two  large  churches  (one  Men- 
nonite,  one  Methodist)  which  cannot 
deal  with  the  problem  of  moving  the 
clock  to  a different  place  because  it  was 
“always”  at  the  place  it  is  now. 

So  posture  in  prayer,  fixed  procedure 
of  the  service,  patterns  of  dress,  “the 
nature,  number,  form,  and  indispensa- 


bility of  various  sacraments  and  rites” 
are  really  the  religion  of  many.  Broad 
and  sometimes  untrue  statements  are 
made  that  “It  was  always  done  this 
way,”  or  “The  Anabaptists  practiced 
it.” 

The  things  having  to  do  with  the  cult 
are  the  things  which  upset  and  disturb 
members  while  the  core  of  faith  (the 
theological  and  Biblical  creed)  few  can 
or  care  to  articulate  or  be  concerned 
about. 

I heard  of  one  who  was  so  intent  on 
inspecting  the  appearance  of  each  one 
taking  communion  that  she  forgot  to 
commune  when  her  time  came.  The 
conduct  of  life  (the  code  of  Christian 
ethics  or  how  one  lives)  seems  of  slight 
importance.  So  religion  becomes  living 
by  our  sight  and  not  by  our  faith.  Apos- 
tasy is  thought  of  as  doing  anything 
differently.  Maintaining  the  faith  is 
thought  of  as  doing  certain  external 
things  “like  we  always  did.” 

But  if  creed  and  code  are  subordi- 
nated to  cult,  if  carrying  the  flag  on 
Sunday  is  more  crucial  than  living  the 
faith  on  Monday,  it  is  no  more  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  simply  another  false  reli- 
gion among  many,  which  demands  not 
Christ  but  other  things  to  hold  it  to- 
gether.—D. 


For  Pioneers  Only 


Bishop  Pike  gives  the  example  of  a 
minister  who  introduced  the  custom  of 
having  an  assistant  carry  the  American 
flag  in  the  procession  which  opened  the 
service.  After  some  time  the  church  was 
served  by  a new  minister  who  discon- 
tinued the  custom  for  inconsequential 
reasons.  This  change  of  custom  brought 
such  a great  furor  that  a group  vowed 
never  to  return  to  worship  until  the 
flag  was  restored  to  the  procession. 

Besides  questioning  the  pastor’s  pa- 
triotism and  thinking  that  he  had  com- 
munist leanings,  they  made  broad  and 
untrue  statements,  such  as,  “The  flag 
has  always  been  used  in  the  service,” 
and  “It  is  done  everywhere  else.” 

While  all  this  concern  over  the  cult, 
veneration  of  the  ceremonial  and  ex- 
ternal rites  was  going  on,  the  pastor 
preached  heresy  after  heresy  concerning 
the  Trinity,  salvation,  and  Christ.  The 
creed,  however,  caused  little  concern 
and  the  heresy  was  hardly  challenged. 
When  he -changed  the  order  or  kind  of 
service  and  “the  interior  of  the  church 


Almost  gone  are  the  geographic  fron- 
tiers of  yesterday’s  Christian  missions. 
Much  of  our  world’s  attention  is  now 
claimed  by  the  frontiers  of  outer  space, 
in  exploring  the  moon  or  Mars. 

Yet  the  problems  of  people  in  today’s 
world  (as  in  all  ages,  really)  lie  in  what 
we  might  call  “inner  space,”  the  inner 
reaches  of  men’s  hearts  where  Satan 
lurks  in  dark  shadows,  keeping  men  in 
submission  to  his  manipulations.  Ex- 
ploring “inner  space”  with  Christian 
love  and  concern  is  a task  for  pioneers 
as  venturesome  and  intrepid  as  those 
who  led  the  way  West  or  made  their 
way  into  “darkest  Africa.” 

Yes,  today  the  infinite  and  universal 
love  of  God  is  being  limited  by  the 
walls  of  nationalism,  bitterness,  poverty, 
ignorance,  superstition,  ill  health,  ma- 
terialism, Christian  failure,  and  secular- 
ism. Getting  over  “the  walls”  for  Christ 


—breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
man  and  his  fellowman— demands  cour- 
age, faith,  love,  and  commitment.  To 
help  men  find  the  kingdom  is  a signifi- 
cant opportunity  for  us  in  our  gen- 
eration. 

And  there  are  more  men  in  today’s 
world  than  ever  before— more  men  with 
more  imagination  and  openness.  As 
Christians  we  seek  to  witness  and  serve 
so  that  the  “inner  spaces”  of  men’s 
hearts  are  opened  to  God’s  love  and  be- 
come free  to  respond  to  that  love.  This 
means  that  all  the  skills  of  the  brother- 
hood (Paul  calls  them  gifts)— healing, 
preaching,  teaching,  theology,  linguis- 
tics, agriculture,  social  science,  anthro- 
pology, industry,  communications,  and 
business— must  be  applied  to  the  cen- 
tral task  and  mission  of  the  church. 

Are  you  being  called  to  this  exciting 
and  stimulating  task?— N. 
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What  are  the  signs  of  the  end  time? 

Are  these  signs  apparent  today? 

Is  This  the  End  Time? 

(Continued  from  front  page) 


In  all  fairness  it  should  also  be  said  that 
the  two  above-mentioned  sets  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophetic  details  can  also  be  ex- 
plained as  dealing  respectively  with  the 
first  coming  and  the  church  age.  But  even 
if  this  explanation  is  the  correct  one,  it  is 
a distinction  much  easier  to  make  now  than 
in  the  first  century  B.C.l 

My  conclusion  regarding  the  Old  Testa- 
ment predictions  of  the  first  coming  is  that 
it  was  not  possible,  nor  was  it  God’s  will, 
for  scholars  of  the  first  century  B.C.  to  erect 
a complete  system  of  thought  that  would 
account  for  all  the  predictive  details.  And 
if  this  is  the  case,  why  should  we  be  certain 
that  we  can  now  erect  a complete  prophetic 
system  of  thought  regarding  the  second 
coming?  We  glorify  God  for  the  marvelous 
and  detailed  way  He  predicted  and  fulfilled 
the  first  coming;  perhaps  we  must  wait  un- 
til after  the  second  coming,  until  we  are  in 
glory,  to  see  all  the  richness  of  prediction 
and  fulfillment  regarding  His  return. 

Signs  from  the  Bible 

But  all  this  about  systems  of  prophetic 
thought  is  somewhat  of  a digression.  Let 
us  return  to  the  specific  question,  "Are  we 
living  in  the  end  times?” 

Any  consideration  of  this  question  must 
of  necessity  be  based  quite  largely  on  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  His  prophetic  discourse 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Matt.  24,  25; 
Mark  IS;  Luke  21:5-36. 

This  revealing  of  future  events  was  given 
after  Jesus  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the 
temple  and  after  the  disciples  then  asked, 
"Tell  us,  when  will  this  be,  and  what  will 
be  the  sign  of  your  coming  and  of  the  close 
of  the  age”  (Matt.  24:3,  RSV)? 

In  the  ensuing  discourse  Jesus  presented 
a number  of  prophetic  signs.  A complicat- 
ing factor  here  is  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  signs  of  His  second 
coming  and  those  of  the  forthcoming  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  How- 
ever, the  following  three  signs  from  this 
discourse  are  almost  universally  accepted  by 
evangelical  scholars  as  applying  to  His 
return. 

First,  the  sign  of  tribulation  and  apos- 
tasy. “Then  they  will  deliver  you  up  to 
tribulation,  and  put  you  to  death;  and  you 
will  be  hated  by  all  nations  for  my  name’s 
sake.  And  then  many  will  fall  away,  and 
betray  one  another,  and  hate  one  another. 


Stanley  C.  Shenk,  Souderton,  Pa.,  is  a Mennonite 
preacher,  teacher,  and  well-known  writer  for  church 
periodicals. 


And  many  false  prophets  will  arise  and  lead 
many  astray.  And  because  wickedness  is 
multiplied,  most  men’s  love  will  grow  cold. 
But  he  who  endures  to  the  end  will  be 
saved”  (Matt.  24:9-13,  RSV).  Is  this  dual 
sign  applicable  to  our  time?  Perhaps.  And 
perhaps  not. 

In  the  forty-seven  years  since  the  Red 
Revolution  of  1917,  the  church  has  suf- 
fered great  tribulation  and  uncounted 
martyrdoms  in  Russia  and  other  communist 
countries.  And  there  have  also  been  perse- 
cutions in  Nazi  Germany,  in  Colombia,  and 
on  scattered  mission  fields.  But  do  these 
various  persecutions  constitute  the  tribula- 
tion referred  to  in  verse  9?  We  do  not 
know.  Then  what  about  apostasy,  the  oth- 
er half  of  the  sign?  In  terms  of  the  on- 
slaught of  theological  modernism,  begin- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  continuing  in  various  forms  to 
the  present,  there  has  been  undeniably  a 
partial  apostasy.  But  is  this  the  particular 
apostasy  referred  to  in  this  passage?  A dog- 
matic yes  cannot  be  given. 

Second,  the  sign  of  the  worldwide  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel.  “And  this  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  will  be  preached  through- 
out the  whole  world,  as  a testimony  to  all 
nations;  and  then  the  end  will  come” 
(Matt.  24:14,  RSV).  In  this  connection  we 
should  remember  that  prior  to  the 
eighteenth-century  missionary  programs  of 
Zinzendorf  and  Carey,  very  little  foreign 
missionary  work  had  been  done  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Christianity  was  virtually 
confined  to  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  and 
the  Americas.  The  great  expansion  of  the 
Christian  Church  into  worldwide  missions 
has  come  only  in  the  last  200  years.  Today 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a single 
country  where  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
has  not  been  preached.  On  the  surface,  it 
seems  that  the  second  sign  has  been  ful- 
filled. However,  we  must  still  be  cautious, 
for  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  degree  of 
coverage  the  sign  requires. 

Third,  the  sign  of  astronomical  disturb- 
ances. “Immediately  after  the  tribulation 
of  those  days  the  sun  will  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  will  not  give  its  light,  and  the 
stars  will  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers 
of  the  heavens  will  be  shaken"  (Matt.  24:29, 
RSV).  How  should  we  interpret  these 
words?  A possible  answer  has  been  offered 
by  John  C.  Wenger.  "A  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  suggest  the  possibility 
that  the  astronomical  signs  might  refer  to 
what  we  today  would  call  ‘world-shaking’ 
events”  ( Introduction  to  Theology).  In  sup- 


port of  this  possible  interpretation,  Wenger 
refers  to  Isa.  34:4  and  Ezek.  32:7,  8,  where 
predicted  judgments  upon  two  wicked  na- 
tions are  phrased  in  this  same  type  of 
astronomical  language. 

I suspect  that  Wenger's  suggested  inter- 
pretation is  correct.  If  it  is,  this  third  sign 
has  special  relevance  indeed  for  our  present 
era,  for  we  are  certainly  living  in  a time  of 
world-shaking  events.  In  the  past  fifty  years 
our  world  has  suffered  the  two  greatest  wars 
of  history,  has  experienced  a worldwide 
economic  depression,  has  seen  more  than  a 
third  of  its  total  population  pass  under  the 
control  of  communistic  governments,  and 
has  witnessed  the  terribly  rapid  develop- 
ment of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

A fourth  Biblical  sign  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul  and  John.  It  is  the  sign  of  the 
Antichrist.  Perhaps  its  fullest  exposition  is 
found  in  II  Thess.  2:1-12.  But  see  also 
I John  2:18,  21,  22;  4:3,  and  II  John  7. 
After  reading  these  passages  it  is  easy  to 
lean  back  and  say,  “Well,  our  world  is  in 
terrible  shape,  but  at  least  the  Antichrist  is 
not  yet  here.”  But  perhaps  Antichrist  is 
not  a person;  perhaps  he  is  an  institution 
or  a government  or  a system  of  thought.  In 
any  of  the  latter  cases  he  may  indeed  be 
already  among  us. 

Non-Biblical  Signs 

In  addition  to  these  four  Biblical  signs, 
we  should  also  consider  three  non-Biblical 
possible  indications. 

First,  the  strong  degree  of  expectancy 
among  Christians.  I recognize  of  course 
that  the  expectancy  of  our  Lord’s  return 
has  been  a continuing  factor  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  the  church.  Further- 
more, there  have  been  a number  of  periods 
when  belief  in  the  imminence  of  the  end 
has  been  especially  intense,  at  least  in  spe- 
cific churches  and  local  areas.  However,  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  (since  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  at  least)  the  contem- 
porary high  level  of  expectancy  is  unique 
and  unprecedented— not  perhaps  in  terms 
of  intensity  of  belief,  but  in  terms  of  ecu- 
menical scope  and  scholarly  discussion.  I 
suspect  this;  I certainly  cannot  prove  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  a statement  susceptible  of 
proof.  Or  if  it  is,  the  task  of  proof  would 
probably  require  one  or  several  PhD  dis- 
sertations plus  a computer  or  twol 

Second,  the  impression  that  world  events 
are  moving  toward  a great  crisis  or  climax. 
This  impression  is  not  shared  by  all.  But 
intimations  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Oswald  Spengler  and  Pitirim  Soro- 
kin. And  in  more  explicit  form  it  has  been 
stated  by  Karl  Jaspers,  H.  G.  Wells,  and 
Wilbur  M.  Smith.  This  concept  of  world 
history  on  the  march  toward  climax  has 
been  based  on  such  factors  as  the  decline 
in  western  morals,  the  development  of  “ab- 
solute” military  weapons,  the  burgeoning 
of  world  population,  and  the  steeply  rising 
curve  of  technical  knowledge. 

(Continued  on  page  1103) 
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Thoughts  as  the  Curtains  Close 

By  I.  Merle  Good 


Another  twelve  months  are  spent.  The 
sagging  curtains  of  a busy  year  swish  be- 
hind us  with  the  finality  of  history.  The 
mystery  of  reality  pervades  the  New  Year’s 
Eve. 

We  barely  dare  to  retrospect.  A back- 
ward glance  envisions  crises,  crime,  and 
consternation.  Neither  find  we  courage  for 
a glimpse  into  the  future  which  only  prom- 
ises fear,  frustration,  and  friction.  Nor  do 
my  twentieth-century  colleagues  find  the 
strength  to  look  up  in  these  days  of  peril- 
faith  in  Another  is  impossible.  And  of 
course  it  would  be  sheer  stupidity  and 
probable  emotional  suicide  to  risk  a glance 
inward— space-age  urges  us  to  hurry,  to  for- 
get, to  escape.  Seeing  there  is  but  one  al- 
ternative, 1964's  beatle  generation  stares 
blindly  down,  down,  down. 

Our  world  is  hungry  on  this  last  night  of 
December.  Physical  malnutrition  plagues 
many  corners  of  the  globe.  Diet  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands?  Rice  and  beans  and 
beans  and  rice.  And  half  my  brothers  still 
rub  an  empty  stomach  as  the  sun  sets. 
Seventy  percent  of  one  of  our  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries  walked  barefoot  all  last  year. 
And  although  over  fifty  million  adults 
learned  to  read  during  these  months,  many 
are  still  illiterate,  hungry  for  schooling, 
knowledge,  development. 

Ambitious  men  everywhere  vie  for  posi- 
tion, hunger  for  power,  aspire  to  fame,  find 
scheme  for  money.  But  probably  the  most 
acute  hunger  haundng  our  planet  is  the 
yearning  for  the  warmth  of  love,  of  under- 
standing, of  comradeship.  Who  will  be- 
friend the  troubled  widow;  who  will  accept 
and  admire  the  frustrated  teen-ager;  who 
will  warm  the  icy  heart  of  the  rebel;  who 
will  love  the  derelict  who  hates  himself 
and  everyone  else?  Who  will  share.  . . ? 

It's  pretty  dark  outside  tonight,  even 
though  it’s  trying  to  snow— dark  with  the 
hard  statistics  which  we  skim  quickly  in 
hope  that  they  will  not  imprint  their  ob- 
session on  our  peaceful  mind.  We’d  be 
much  happier  if  we  never  knew  that  one 
of  our  fellow  citizens  attempts  to  end  it  all 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty  seconds;  that 
an  American  is  murdered  every  sixty  min- 
utes; that  our  police  forces  are  said  to  find 
higher  remuneration  in  bribery  than  in 
salary;  that  half  the  homes  of  our  country 
are  strained,  separated,  or  broken;  that  our 
crime  rates  take  a regular  5 to  7 percent 
jump  each  year;  that  our  mental  institu- 
tions are  busy  building  additions,  and  yet 
they  overflow;  that  five  sixths  of  the  lead- 
ing world  civilizations  fell  when  they 


I.  Merle  Good,  Lititz,  Pa.,  is  a 1964  graduate  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  School,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


reached  the  status  of  our  America  tonight— 
incredibly  low  morals,  overtaxation,  un- 
employment, and  an  almost  savage  craving 
for  leisure  and  love  for  blood.  But  don’t 
be  alarmed,  we  whisper.  These  are  just 
symptoms,  symptoms,  symptoms. 

Nov.  22,  1963,  stands  as  a reminder  to 
us  as  well  as  posterity.  The  shake-up  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  fifth  atomic  nation  emerging, 
and  the  switch  of  leadership  in  England 
cause  us  to  ask  whether  change  has  become 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Syndi- 
cated crime  claims  innocent  lives  while  the 
public  stands  by,  watching,  fearing  to  "be- 
come involved.”  Millionaire  entertainers 
deceive  the  man  of  the  street  to  believe  he 
can  trade  wives  whenever  it  strikes  his 
fancy. 

And  fashion  designers  introduce  the  top- 
less bathing  suit,  the  last  step  before.  . . . 
O God,  save  us.  Organized  labor  shakes  its 
big  stick  of  coercion  with  the  same  slippery 
fingers  that  pocket  the  greenbacks.  Honest 
politicians  have  hard  going— perfectly  hon- 
est men  don't  get  the  best  offices.  Big  busi- 
ness deceives  the  customer  with  a sly  smile— 
“Business  is  business,  man!”  And  our  own 
children  are  taught  the  techniques  of 
smooth  social  lies  to  win  acceptance. 

Meanwhile  some ' churchmen  are  declar- 
ing war  on  communism,  using  God’s  Word 
to  prove  that  socialism  is  Satanic.  Others 
contend  that  the  Holy  Bible  (certain  ver- 
sions) is  "inspired  by  the  devil.”  And  still 
others  minimize  the  cross  of  Christ  to  a 
concentration  of  externals  and  details— 


some  are  for  them;  others  oppose  them. 
Some  churchmen  believe  in  being  construc- 
tive, as  they  put  it.  “Let’s  join  arms, 
dropping  our  differences.” 

Some  smile  about  the  value  of  the  gifts 
and  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  while  others  tend 
to  exalt  them  above  the  Spirit  Himself. 
Some  fight  for  human  rights  and  justice, 
seeking  to  build  up  the  individual.  And 
still  others  send  their  surplus  to  “heathen 
far  away,”  thanking  themselves  and  God 
that  their  “lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.” 

As  I stand  by  my  window  here  in  this 
second-story  apartment,  the  night  seems 
very  dark— that  is,  when  I look  up.  It  must 
be  quite  clouded  overhead.  There  are 
plenty  of  lights  down  on  the  street,  of 
course,  even  in  this  quiet  part  of  the  city- 
bars  and  saloons  are  jammed,  and  I believe 
that’s  a theater  over  there,  and  naturally 
there’s  a light  outside  our  chapel  just  across 
the  street.  Watch-night  services,  they  call 
them.  I usually  attend,  but  somehow  as  I 
ate  supper  and  got  caught  up  in  the  senti- 
mentality of  leaving  the  old  year  behind, 
the  world  seemed  so  black  and.  . . . 

Oh,  yes,  lest  I forget  to  mention  the 
legendary  hero  of  this  past  year.  For 
fourteen  full  moons  an  eternal  flame  has 
burned  by  his  graveside  in  Arlington.  A 
great  American,  they  tell  me.  And  I be- 
lieve them.  I read  some  of  his  writings  and 
liked  them.  And  I even  visited  his  grave. 
His  wife  says  there  is  no  consolation.  “What 
was  lost  cannot  be  replaced.”  She  says  he 
knew  such  a share  of  suffering  that  it  made 
you  so  happy  whenever  you  saw  him  en- 
joying himself.  “So  now  he  is  a legend,” 
she  concludes,  “when  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  a man.” 


Our  Mennonite  Churches:  Wideman 


Wideman  Church,  Markham,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  first  building  was  erected  about  1817; 
this  log  building  was  replaced  by  a brick  structure  in  1857.  In  1928  the  present  church  was 
built.  Present  membership  is  133.  Newton  L.  Gingrich  is  the  pastor. 
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I snap  the  light,  pull  back  the  covers, 
then  decide  to  open  the  window  a crack 
for  ventilation.  As  I press  my  nose  against 
the  pane,  I notice  a star— a bright  star- 
way,  way  up.  And  suddenly  it  all  makes 
sense.  The  Master  had  become  a legend. 
God  who  became  as  man  so  that  man  may 
become  as  He  is— Jesus  has  become  a legend 
when  He  would  have  preferred  to  be  our 
Saviour.  Because  we  have  refused  Him. 
We  have  looked  back.  We  have  lost  our 
ambition  and  taken  our  eyes  from  the  Star 
of  our  salvation. 

We  have  brooded— almost  sarcastically— 
over  the  sinfulness  of  man  and  have  for- 
gotten the  righteousness  of  our  great  Crea- 
tor. We  have  blown  up  balloons  of  men’s 
failures  so  that  the  faithfulness  of  our  God 
has  been  blocked  from  our  vision.  We  have 
made  Him  the  byword  of  our  society  by 
living  as  though  He  is  inferior  to  our  con- 
temporaries. 

The  landlady’s  granddaddy  of  a clock  in 
the  hallway  downstairs  chimes.  Twelve 
times.  And  even  as  I ask  whether  this  is 
the  beginning  or  the  end,  I feel  new  cour- 
age warm  my  heart  and  mist  my  eyes.  We 
must  go  on.  We  must  not  moan  over  the 
past.  We  must  lift  our  eyes.  The  furrow  is 
not  finished. 

I give  the  window  a jerk.  And  faintly 
from  the  chapel  across  the  street  comes  the 
clinching  prayer,  "Lead  on,  O King 
Eternal.” 


Nurture 

Lookout 


Church  Without  Walls 


Several  weeks  ago  in  one  of  our  cities  1 
saw  the  perfect  symbol  of  irrelevance. 
There  stood  a majestic  church  building, 
built  probably  a hundred  or  more  years 
ago.  In  its  day,  no  doubt,  it  stood  out 
prominently  and  ornate  above  all  the  tiny 
mundane  buildings  that  surrounded  it.  Its 
slender  steeple  pointed  like  a finger  to  the 
heavens.  And  everybody  looked  up  to  it. 

But  not  now.  Huge  high-rise  apartment 
buildings  have  encircled  it.  And  the  an- 
cient church  is  being  crushed  in  the  vise 
of  modern  architectural  techniques.  The 
new  buildings  with  classic  lines,  dabs  of 
color,  and  lots  of  glass  say  clearly  that  we 
are  living  in  the  twentieth  century— the 
second  half  of  it.  The  architects  of  the 
new  apartment  blocks  probably  had  no  in- 
tention of  outdating  the  once  modern 
church. 

But  it  happened.  It  happened  simply  be- 
cause that  church  building  remained  the 
same  while  all  around  it  change  updated 
and  modernized  everything.  All  the  church 


had  to  do  to  be  left  hopelessly  behind  was 
simply  nothing. 

Its  symbolism  which  surely  spoke  the 
language  of  a century  or  two  ago  now  says 
precisely  the  opposite  of  what  was  intend- 
ed. It  says  only  that  the  church  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  rapid  changes  of  our  time. 
And  people  from  the  top  floors  of  the  new 
apartments  come  out  on  their  balconies 
and  look  down  on  the  church— and  shake 
the  dirt  out  of  their  rugs  above  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  here  was  a parable 
for  our  time.  The  church  just  must  find 
ways  to  be  relevant  in  whatever  kind  of 
world  it  finds  itself. 

Happily,  in  the  same  city,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
I was  introduced,  by  our  own  Mennonite 
city  pastor  there,  to  one  of  the  most  crea- 
tive attempts  at  relevance  I have  seen. 
Hubert  Swartzentruber  took  me  to  a high- 
rise  apartment  area  where  17,000  people 
live  in  an  approximate  three  block  radius. 
Here  a Mennonite  VS  girl,  Ruby  Lind, 
serves  as  a secretary  for  five  Protestant  min- 
isters. The  experiment,  barely  three  months 
old,  is  seeking  to  build  a church  without 
walls.  Bible  reading  cell  groups  are  being 
set  up  here  and  there,  wherever  families  or 
individuals  will  open  their  apartment  for 
the  meeting  of  a small  group.  The  rented 
rooms  which  are  the  headquarters  of  the 
five-man  ministerial  team  are  also  the  place 
to  which  people  come  for  spiritual  help. 
Always,  day  or  night,  the  one  who  needs 
help  can  find  help.  The  ministers  take 
turns  on  night  duty.  Miss  Lind  sets  up 
appointments  during  the  day,  answers  calls, 
does  secretarial  work. 

May  those  of  us  who  have  not  been 
awake  to  our  failure  in  reaching  a chang- 
ing world  around  us  take  our  hats  off  to 
this  creative  try  at  relevance. 

—Arnold  W.  Cressman. 


Our  Readers  Say— 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  publishing  the 
recent  articles  that  so  carefully  and  temper- 
ately spelled  out  what  might  be  some  of  the 
political  implications  of  our  faith  and  convic- 
tions. If  the  Gospel  Herald  is  to  be  a servant 
of  the  entire  Mennonite  Church,  it  must  pro- 
vide a forum  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
God’s  revelation  of  His  will  and  His  call  to  dis- 
cipleship  have  implications  for  us  as  we  par- 
ticipate with  our  fellowmen  in  making  com- 
munity decisions— as  well  as  implications  for 
our  personal  piety  and  our  eschatological  hope. 

We  Mennonites  really  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  total  process  by  which  our  national  com- 
munities arrive  at  decisions.  The  responses  to 
your  articles  have  made  it  the  more  clear  that 
whether  or  not  we  admit  our  involvement,  we 
have  very  decided  opinions  and  attitudes 
toward  political  issues,  and  that,  regardless  of 
whether  we  express  ourselves  in  the  votirtg 
booths,  we  are  certainly  helping  to  create  and 
to  entrench  political  attitudes  in  our  commu- 
nities. We  are  in  fact  participating  in  political 
decisions  at  the  very  most  basic  and  effective 
level. 

Because  we  are  so  deeply  involved,  and  can- 
not escape  it  short  of  colonizing  in  Mexico  or 
Northern  Manitoba,  we  must  face  the  situation 


A Prayer 

FOR  THIS  WEEK 

Most  holy  God, 

You  have  been  our  Father  through  an- 
other year.  We  remember  many  satisfying 
experiences  your  loving-kindness  granted; 
and  ways  you  lifted  in  times  of  trial. 

Thank  you,  God.  We  are  so  unworthy. 

Regretfully,  we  recall  our  peevish  atti- 
tudes when  plans  were  foiled;  the  selfish 
way  we  sometimes  gave  first  place  to  our 
own  interests;  the  harsh  words  heedlessly 
flung. 

O Father,  forgive. 

A year  ago  we  did  not  know  what  ’64 
held.  Now  we  see!  Help  us  not  to  fear  the 
unknown  in  ’65.  Teach  us  to  walk  with 
you,  to  talk  with  you. 

Make  our  faith  grow. 

Touch  the  world  through  our  lives.  Feed 
the  hungry;  smile  upon  the  lonely;  restore 
the  fallen;  lead  the  children,  challenge  the 
youth,  and  bless  the  aged  through  us. 

Give  us  a heart  like  Thine. 

We  pray  in  Jesus’  name,  Amen. 

—Dorothy  Horst. 


squarely  and  seek  God’s  will  for  this  as  well 
as  other  segments  of  our  lives.  If  we  are  true 
to  Anabaptist  insights,  we  will  seek  His  will 
as  a brotherhood,  not  merely  as  dissident  in- 
dividuals, and  for  that  reason  the  Gospel 
Herald  has  a role  to  fulfill.  To  be  sure,  it 
must  be  a very  careful  role,  because  on  politi- 
cal questions,  perhaps  more  than  on  any  other, 
our  temptation  is  to  begin  not  with  a search- 
ing of  God’s  will  but  with  our  preexistent  per- 
suasions and  biases— and  even  worse,  we  are 
tempted  to  assign  to  our  own  political  view- 
points the  peculiar  sanction  and  blessing  of 
God.  You,  the  editors,  will  probably  find  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  very  carefully  between 
articles  that  merely  exhort  from  preconceived 
assumptions,  no  matter  how  eloquently,  and 
those  that  wrestle  earnestly  with  the  question 
of  how  God's  revealed  message  speaks  to  our 
attitudes  toward  public  questions. 

Certainly  all  of  us  agree  that  it  would  be  a 
great  tragedy  if  our  church  and  its  leading 
publication  would,  unthinkingly  and  without 
discerning  God’s  will  become  simply  a mouth- 
piece for  one  or  another  political  organization, 
sub-Christian  as  all  political  organizations  are. 
It  also  would  be  a great  tragedy  if  we  cringed 
from  an  open  discussion  in  search  of  God’s 
will  for  this  area  of  life  in  which  we  are  so 
inevitably  involved.  — Theron  F.  Schlabach, 
Madison,  Wis. 

• • • 

Your  editorial,  "Challenging  God”  (Nov.  24 
issue),  regarding  the  treatment  that  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, the  professed  atheist,  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  so-called  Christians  was  true  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  Oh,  the  disgrace  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  preachers  of  anti-atheism,  anti- 
communism, and  anti-un-Americanism!  The 
Hate  Clubs  are  a very  vocal  and  influential 
segment  of  current  Christendom.  And  many 
Mennonites,  because  of  our  disgust  with  liber- 
alism, have  followed  the  line  of  those  who 
are  fighting  Mrs.  Murray,  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  To  paraphrase  an  old  exclamation, 
“O  Christianity,  what  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name!”— Raymond  Byler,  Blountstown, 
Fla. 
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Marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes 
established  by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six 
months’  free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is 
given  to  those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald 
if  the  address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 


Birky— Ecklebarger.— Roger  Birky,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Hopewell  cong.,  and  Dawn  Ecklebarger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Baptist  cong.,  by  Samuel  S.  Mil- 
ler at  the  home  of  the  groom,  Oct.  25,  1964. 

Gagnon— Yoder— Erwin  J.  Gagnon,  Germ- 
fask,  Mich.,  Femland  cong.,  and  Sara  Ann 
Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  by 
R.  R.  Peachey  at  Allensville,  Oct.  24,  1964. 

Haas— Stoltzfus— William  Haas  and  Sylvia 
Stoltzfus,  both  of  Glen  Moore,  Pa.,  Ridgeview 
cong.,  by  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus  at  the  church,  Aug. 
8,  1964. 

Hummel— Kauffman.— William  A.  Hummel, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  and  Kristen  M.  Kauffman,  Orr- 
ville,  Smithville  cong.,  by  David  Eshleman  at 
the  Smithville  Church,  Dec.  4,  1964. 

McCarty— Joe— Gerald  McCarty  and  Linda 
Joe,  both  of  Denver,  Colo.,  by  Marcus  Bishop 
at  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Nov.  21,  1964. 

Redcay— Shirk.— Melvin  M.  Redcay,  Denver 
(Pa.)  cong.,  and  Anna  Lois  Shirk,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Myerstown  cong.,  by  Isaac  K.  Sensenig  at  the 
Denver  Church,  Nov.  28,  1964. 

Souder— Cassel.— James  B.  Souder,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Finland  cong.,  and  Judy  Cassel,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Bethany  Bible  Fellowship,  by  C.  E.  Kirk- 
wood at  Bethany  Church,  Oct.  10,  1964. 


Births 

"Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord” 
(Psalm  127:3) 


Aeschliman,  Kenneth  and  Violet  (Frey), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  sixth  child,  fifth  daughter, 
Teresa  Denise,  Nov.  22,  1964. 

Bell,  Lloyd  and  Annabelle  (Miller),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  Dale, 
Nov.  28,  1964. 

Diller,  Enos  M.  and  Mary  M.  (Horst), 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Jay 
Norman,  Nov.  10,  1964. 

Frey,  Carl  E.  and  Martha  Norene  (Prowant), 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Marlin 
Ray,  Dec.  8,  1964. 

Frey,  Preston  and  Lorraine  (Eby),  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Char- 
lene Mae,  Dec.  7,  1964. 

Gerber,  Lome  and  Viola  (Gerber),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Robert  Lome,  Nov.  29,  1964. 

Grieser,  Ivan  and  Kathryn  (Wyse),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Anne  Mar- 
garet, Nov.  29,  1964. 

Haarer,  Noble  and  Florence  (Weaver),  La- 
grange, Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Brian 
Scott,  Dec.  3,  1964. 

Hackman,  Leroy  and  Irene  (Halteman), 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter, 
Anita  Joan,  Nov.  28,  1964. 

High,  J.  Clair  and  Shirley  Ann  (Weaver), 
Stevens,  Pa.,  sixth  son,  Curtis  Lynn,  Oct.  23, 
1964.  (Fourth  son  deceased.) 

Hoover,  Charles  Wm.  II  and  Mary  (Burck- 
hart),  Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Helen  Marie, 
Nov.  30,  1964. 

Klopfenstein,  Clifford  and  Carolyn  (Miller), 
Stryker,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Gordon 
Dale,  Dec.  11,  1964. 

Martin,  Dr.  C.  Edwin  and  Arlene  (Heisey), 
Madison,  Wis.,  first  child,  Charles  Edwin,  Jr., 
Dec.  2,  1964. 

Mast,  Ray  and  Dorothy  (Reinhardt),  Kouts, 


Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Margie  Ann, 
Dec.  5,  1964. 

Metzger,  Abner  and  Eleanor  (Martin),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Ray  Allen, 
Nov.  19,  1964. 

Myers,  Benjamin  W.  and  Lorraine  (Stutz- 
man),  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first 
daughter,  Robin  Kay,  Nov.  5,  1964. 

Nofziger,  Merrill  and  Marcile  (Rupp),  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kay- 
lene  Lynae,  Nov.  16,  1964. 

Schuller,  John  and  Marilyn  (Schulz),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  first  child,  lohn  Michael,  Nov.  13, 
1964. 

Smith,  Harvey  and  Dorothy  (Marshall), 
Stouffville,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Barbara  Ellen,  Nov.  20,  1964. 

Strubhar,  Timothy  and  Anne,  Salem,  Oreg., 
second  child,  first  son,  John  Andrew,  born  Oct. 
24,  1964;  adopted  Oct.  30,  1964. 

Thomas,  Paul  and  Irene  (Miller),  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  a daughter,  Marian  Irene, 
Oct.  15,  1964. 

Troyer,  Donald  and  Cleta  (Troyer),  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Martin 
Lee,  Nov.  19,  1964. 

Troyer,  Doyle  and  Peggy  (Smith),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Melony 
Kaye,  Nov.  17,  1964. 

IS  THIS  THE  END  TIME? 

(Continued  from  page  1100) 

In  connection  with  this  point  Karl 
Jaspers  has  written:  ‘‘Intellectually,  the 
consciousness  of  crisis  reached  its  zenith 
with  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche.  Since 
their  time  the  knowledge  that  we  are  at  a 
turning  point  in  history,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  history  in  the  existing  sense,  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  radical  metamorphosis  of 
humanity  itself,  has  been  gaining  currency. 
After  the  first  World  War,  it  was  no  longer 
the  sunset  glow  merely  of  Europe,  but  of 
all  the  cultures  of  the  earth.  An  end  of 
mankind,  a recasting  from  which  no  peo- 
ple and  no  man  was  exempt— whether  it 
was  to  annihilation,  or  to  rebirth— could 
be  felt.  It  was  still  not  the  end  itself;  but 
the  knowledge  of  its  possible  imminence 
became  prevalent”  (The  Origin  and  Goal 
of  History ). 

Third,  the  fearful  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  enlargement  and  re- 
finement of  nuclear  wonders  and  terrors 
seems  never  to  cease.  When  the  United 
States  dropped  its  A-Bomb  on  Hiroshima, 
an  explosive  energy  equivalent  to  20,000 
tons  of  TNT  was  released.  In  October, 
1962,  Russia  detonated  an  H-Bomb  with 
an  estimated  explosive  force  of  57,000,000 
tons  of  TNT  (57  megatons).  And  in  its 
Nov.  24,  1961,  issue,  Time  magazine  re- 
ferred to  the  possible  future  usage  of 
20,000  megaton  bombs.  Such  devices  would 
be  a million  times  more  powerful  than  the 
Hiroshima  model. 

Already  in  1946,  Time  referred  to  the 
‘‘possibility  of  a scientifically  induced 
Doomsday.”  And  Physicist  W.  H.  Clark, 
writing  in  a 1961  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientist,  spelled  out  several  of 
the  possible  doomsday  or  near-doomsday 
nuclear  techniques. 


No  wonder  Thomas  E.  Murray,  a former 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner,  de- 
clared in  the  mid-fifties,  “It  may  be  the  in- 
scrutable will  of  God  to  make  the  twentieth 
century  closing  time  for  the  human  race.” 

In  the  glaring  light  of  all  of  the  above, 
it  is  perhaps  excusable  to  suggest  that  there 
is  nothing  worse  in  the  plagues  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  than  what  man  possesses  (or 
is  close  to  possessing)  already. 

Is  there  a possible  relationship  between 
all  this  and  the  somber  language  of  II  Pet. 
3:10-12?  “But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  like  a thief,  and  then  the  heavens  will 
pass  away  with  a loud  noise,  and  the  ele- 
ments will  be  dissolved  with  fire,  and  the 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  upon  it  will 
be  burned  up.  . . . The  heavens  will  be 
kindled  and  dissolved,  and  the  elements 
will  melt  with  fire!”  Is  it  possible  that  God 
may  use  unbelieving  men  to  destroy  His 
earth?  The  idea  sounds  fantastic,  and  yet 
God  has  used  wicked  men  and  nations  in 
the  past  to  carry  out  His  divine  judgments. 
Perhaps  He  will  do  it  again  at  the  end  of 
time. 

In  1954,  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  observa- 
tory, J.  D.  Graber  spoke  as  follows:  “It  was 
not  mere  rhetoric  when  men  said  the  first 
atomic  explosion  marked  the  advent  of  a 
new  age.  Man  had  stepped  across  the 
threshold  of  a new  world,  and  the  light  he 
saw  there  looked  to  him  a great  deal  like 
the  fires  of  doom.  Had  man  tampered  here 
with  something  he  had  no  business  to 
touch?  Had  he  unlocked  here  a secret  that 
would  eventually  make  it  possible  to  de- 
stroy him  and  his  world? 

The  description  of  the  end  of  the  world 
recorded  in  II  Pet.  3:10-12  reads  disturbing- 
ly much  like  an  eyewitness  account  of  an 
atomic  cataclysm.  The  end  of  the  world 
will  come  in  God’s  own  time,  but  there 
would  be  something  more  than  poetic  jus- 
tice in  allowing  unbelieving  and  godless 
men,  who  have  lifted  themselves  up  in 
their  puny  wisdom  against  God,  to  release 
a power  that  would  in  the  end  utterly 
destroy  them  and  all  their  works.” 

It  may  be  in  order  to  end  such  a grim 
discussion  on  a slightly  different  note.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  a popular  magazine  carried 
a cartoon  showing  two  bearded,  white- 
robed,  prophet  types  carrying  placards  em- 
blazoned with  the  words,  “The  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand,”  and  “Prepare  to  meet 
God.”  Sidewalk  passersby  in  the  back- 
ground are  shrinking  away,  their  faces  re- 
flecting fear.  And  one  of  the  prophets  is 
saying  triumphantly  to  the  other,  “See? 
They’re  not  laughing  at  us  anymore!” 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  mat- 
ter? Are  we  living  in  the  end  times?  I con- 
clude this  article  as  I began  it— not  with 
date-setting  or  dogmatic  assertion— but  by 
saying,  I don’t  know,  but  I wonder,  and 
I half  suspect  that  we  may  be. 

—The  Mennonite. 
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Pax  man  Jon  Snyder  (third  from  left)  was  among  the  American  hostages  herded  out  into  Stanleyville’s  Lumumba  Square  a week  before  the  Nov. 
24  massacre  and  heard  the  mob  scream  for  their  death.  Others  on  the  picture  are:  (1.  to  r.)  James  Stauffer,  Dr.  Paul  Carlson  (later  killed),  Pax 
man  Snyder,  UA.  Consul  Michael  Hoyt,  and  Ernest  Houle. 


“We  Expected  to  Die” 

By  Elmer  Neufeld,  MCC  Congo  Director 


Four  mission  and  relief  workers  and  five 
missionary  children  could  only  wait  and 
pray  during  those  tense  moments  when  the 
world  waited  to  see  what  would  happen 
next. 

But  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Pax 
men  Jon  Snyder,  Canby,  Oreg.;  Eugene 
Bergman,  Paso  Robles,  Calif.,  and  Congo 
Inland  Missionary  Dr.  Melvin  J.  Loewen, 
his  wife  and  five  children  from  Steinbach, 
Man.,  were  all  safely  evacuated  in  the 
Republic  of  Congo  from  Stanleyville  to 
Leopoldville  by  military  transport  plane  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  24.  Loewen  and  the  Pax 
men  were  associated  with  the  new  Protes- 
tant University  of  Stanleyville. 

Both  Pax  men  were  in  the  final  street 
massacre  of  Belgian  and  American  prison- 
ers on  Tuesday  morning,  but  miraculously 
escaped  without  injury. 

Snyder  and  Bergman  had  been  working 
with  the  new  Protestant  church-related 


university.  They  were  detained  in  early 
August  when  the  rebel  forces  led  by  Gen- 
eral Olenga  captured  the  city.  For  about 
ten  days  they  continued  living  in  the  uni- 
versity apartments  carrying  on  a certain 
amount  of  university  maintenance  work. 

But  when  the  midnight  searches  of  the 
Simbas  (African  word  meaning  lion  used 
by  the  rebels  for  themselves)  became  too 
frequent,  the  two  Pax  men  moved  in  with 
the  Melvin  Loewens,  CIM  family  working 
with  the  university.  A week  later  they  re- 
ceived a report  that  all  the  Americans 
would  be  killed. 

On  Oct.  27  the  Belgians  and  Americans 
were  rounded  up  and  held  as  hostages  of 
war.  This,  they  were  told,  was  because  of 
Belgian  and  American  intervention  and 
especially  American  "bombing”  in  other 
rebel-held  centers. 

Snyder  and  Bergman  were  taken  to  the 
central  prison  where  they  joined  the  five- 


man  American  Consulate  staff  and  mission- 
ary Dr.  Paul  Carlson  who  had  been  brought 
to  Stanleyville  as  prisoner  on  about  the 
twentieth.  The  American  prisoners  were 
told  to  send  messages  to  their  governments 
urging  a cessation  of  bombings. 

The  rebel  government  announced  to  the 
public  by  radio  on  Nov.  17  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  be  executed  the  next  day. 
Wednesday,  the  next  morning,  at  about 
ten  o’clock  the  eight  Americans  held  at  the 
central  prison  were  taken  by  jeep  to  the 
Lumumba  monument  presumably  for  exe- 
cution. 

A mob  estimated  at  about  5,000  had 
gathered  for  the  event.  For  an  hour  all 
eight  sat  waiting  in  the  back  of  a small 
jeep,  listening  to  the  wild  threats  of  the 
crowd.  At  one  point  they  were  marched  to 
the  monument  while  the  mob  screamed  for 
their  lives.  Finally,  however,  they  were 
sent  away  by  General  Olenga  and  taken  to 
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President  Gbeney’s  house.  In  the  bitter 
anti-American  denunciation  that  followed, 
as  at  other  times,  “Major”  Carlson  and  his 
attributed  misdeeds  were  used  as  a symbol 
of  the  hateful  foreign  anti-revolutionary  in- 
tervention. After  this  denunciation  the 
eight  Americans  were  taken  back  to  prison. 

On  Friday,  the  eight  Americans  were 
moved  to  Hotel  Victoria  where  many  other 
hostages  were  being  held.  The  next  day, 
Saturday,  the  rebels  were  apparently  ex- 
pecting an  imminent  attack  and  told  the 
hostages  that  they  would  be  taken  to 
Banalia,  some  150  kilometers  away.  About 
150  hostages  were  taken  out  by  truck  and 
bus.  Snyder  was  left  behind  because  the 
vehicles  got  too  full. 

Twelve  kilometers  out  of  the  city  the  bus 
quit  running.  Much  later  that  day,  but 
before  the  bus  had  been  repaired,  new  in- 
structions were  received  reporting  that 
there  had  been  a mistaken  order  and  com- 
manding the  hostage  group  back  to  Stanley- 
ville. Near  midnight  they  were  again  back 
at  the  Victoria  Hotel.  Then  followed  two 
days  of  calm  before  the  final  storm  broke. 

Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  24,  at  six  o’clock, 
the  hostages  heard  the  approaching  planes, 
perceived  ten  of  them  circling  the  airfield, 
and  shortly  saw  some  thirty  paratroopers 
jump,  while  the  rebel  forces  fired  on  the 
planes. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  hostages  were  or- 
dered out  of  the  hotel,  into  the  street,  and 
marched  two  blocks  toward  the  airport. 
When  approaching  gunfire  was  heard,  they 
were  told  to  sit  down  in  the  open  street. 
The  Simbas  argued  over  what  ultimately 
to  do  with  their  prey.  About  25  rebel 
soldiers  were  finally  left  guarding  the  hos- 
tages when  a heavy  burst  of  machine  gun 
fire  was  heard  nearby.  In  a last  act  of  des- 
peration and  revenge  the  Simbas  opened 
fire  upon  the  defenseless  hostage  group 
indiscriminately  shooting  men,  women,  and 
children. 

After  the  first  burst  of  firing,  Snyder  ran 
for  escape,  and  with  seven  others,  including 
a four-year-old  child  both  of  whose  parents 
were  shot,  was  able  to  hide  in  the  store- 
room of  a nearby  house.  A bit  later  a rebel 
soldier  entered  the  house,  but  not  immedi- 
ately finding  the  hostages,  left  and  ran  for 
his  own  escape. 

Bergman  remained  prostrate  in  the  street 
and  saw  some  of  the  final  acts  of  rebel 
shooting.  Dr.  Carlson  too  had  run.  He 
was  being  pulled  over  a wall  by  another 
missionary  when  a rebel  soldier  mowed  him 
down  with  an  automatic  weapon.  Later 
Bergman  picked  up  Dr.  Carlson’s  Bible 
containing  some  personal  notes  for  return 
to  Mrs.  Carlson  and  family.  Miss  Phyliss 
Rine  of  the  African  Christian  Mission  was 
shot  in  the  leg  and  bled  to  death.  Many 
others  were  wounded  and  some  fifteen 
killed  in  this  one  massacre. 

When  asked  what  was  the  most  difficult 


part  of  this  whole  experience,  Bergman 
replied,  "It  was  the  day  of  the  monument 
when  we  expected  to  be  killed  and  were 
wondering  by  what  torturous  means  they 
would  do  it.” 

Commenting  in  retrospect,  Snyder  added, 


Stanleyville  fell  to  opposing  forces  on 
Aug.  4.  What  was  to  be  the  future  of  the 
university? 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Decker,  rector,  says,  “Hav- 
ing put  our  hands  to  the  plow,  we  do  not 
intend  to  look  back.  If  what  is  happening 
in  the  Congo  can  be  described  as  an  illness 
in  the  body  politic,  then  certainly  the  uni- 
versity is  one  of  its  strongest  curatives.  We 
don’t  propose  to  throw  away  the  medicine 
just  because  the  patient  takes  a turn  for 
the  worse.” 

Of  utmost  concern  were  the  immediate 
plans  to  be  made  for  continuing  the  aca- 
demic program  for  the  current  year.  Dr. 
Decker  reports,  “There  were  three  choices: 
suspend  classes  until  we  could  return  to 
Stanleyville:  open  classes  in  temporary 
quarters;  collaborate  with  a sister  univer- 
sity.” 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  university 
met  in  Leopoldville  on  Oct.  7.  It  deter- 
mined that  contact  should  be  made  with 
Lovanium  University  of  Leopoldville  with 
the  request  that  classes  be  held  at  that  in- 
stitution until  return  to  the  campus  at 
Stanleyville  be  possible. 


"During  the  time  of  our  detainment  we 
made  many  hopeful  rationalizations— how 
all  might  still  turn  out  well— but  after  Tues- 
day’s experience  I can  only  say  that  God 
was  at  work  in  the  midst  of  all  this  and  we 
are  here  by  His  grace.” 


Contact  was  made,  and  the  conversation 
was  in  complete  accord.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Lovanium  University  met  on 
Oct.  21  and  invited  the  staff  and  students 
of  its  sister  university  of  Stanleyville  to  join 
its  faculty  and  student  body.  “As  a symbol 
of  the  cooperation  between  the  two  schools, 
the  ceremonies  marking  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year  were  held  jointly,  officials  of 
both  universities  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram.” (from  News  Bulletin  of  the  univer- 
sity as  reported  in  Congo  Contact,  Nov.  16, 
1964.) 

« 

...  it  is  all  too  easy  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  hard  thrusts  of  the  Spirit’s 
Sword  by  using  the  cushion  of  a false  spir- 
ituality; we  keep  the  Word  of  God  firmly  at 
a distance  from  our  everyday  world.  And 
our  study  of  it  becomes  a mere  mental  exer- 
cise, no  more  constructive  than  an  athlete’s 
weight-lifting.  This  is  nothing  short  of 
spiritual  tragedy. 

A.  Morgan  Derham  in  A Christian’s  Guide  to  Bible 
Study  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.) 


Mobs  filled  with  hate  for  the  whites  inarched  toward  Lumumba  Square  where  the  eve^uion 

was  to  take  place. 


Don’t  Throw  Away 
the  Medicine 
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ID1  FAMILY  CIRCLE 


Make  Your  Marriage  Work 


By  Ella  May  Miller 


Of  the  many  letters  I receive  concerning 
marriage  difficulties,  about  one  percent  of 
the  wives  reveal  that  they  may  be  at  fault. 
Very  few  ever  disclose  what  they  have  done 
to  bring  about  their  present  situation.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  men  writing.  They  take 
no  blame. 

Since  Adam  and  Eve,  we  humans  are 
quick  to  free  ourselves  of  any  blame.  When 
God  approached  Adam,  he  answered,  “The 
woman  you  gave,  gave  me  the  fruit.”  Eve 
replied,  “The  serpent  deceived  me.” 

Yes,  it’s  a part  of  our  humanity  to  shift 
blame.  Yet  I’d  like  to  suggest  that  in  mar- 
riage problems  we  must  be  willing  to  ask 
ourselves,  “What  am  I doing,  or  not  doing, 
that  has  brought  on  this  situation?”  We 
must  accept  a personal  responsibility.  If 
not,  we’ll  only  blame  each  other,  and  in- 
sist on  being  victor,  rather  than  facing  the 
issue  with  an  open  mind. 

Sharon’s  Change 

For  example:  Sharon  wrote  that  Henry 
has  changed  after  three  years  of  marriage. 
In  the  beginning  he  had  always  been  con- 
siderate of  her.  They  had  enjoyed  going 
out  together  with  friends.  She  was  a good 
housekeeper.  But  now,  evenings  Henry 
would  rather  bury  himself  in  his  shop,  or 
work  overtime  at  the  office.  She  has  tried 
to  talk  to  him  about  it  but  he  pays  no  at- 
tention. She’s  sure  that  he  doesn’t  want  to 
have  a successful  marriage! 

But  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
couple,  I found  out  that  they  enjoyed  eve- 
nings together  with  her  friends,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his.  Sharon  was  a good  house- 
keeper, yes,  but  too  meticulous.  Henry  was 
never  at  ease  in  his  own  house.  Not  one 
magazine  dare  be  out  of  place.  He  could 
never  quite  please  Sharon  when  he  was  at 
home. 

Sharon  had  failed  to  see  her  domineer- 
ing spirit.  She  also  failed  to  realize  that 
she  was  trying  to  live  her  life  much  as  be- 
fore marriage  — keeping  up  with  her 
“group”  and  expecting  her  house  to  ap- 
pear the  same  as  her  two-room  apartment 
which  she  had  occupied  alone. 

Today  the  story  is  different.  Sharon  has 
changed  her  attitudes  and  ideas  about  mar- 
riage. It  wasn’t  easy.  But  she  saw  her  error 
and  in  her  attempt  to  change,  she  called 
on  God,  a higher  power  than  her  own,  to 
help.  Henry  was  patient,  and  helped  her 
through  her  months  of  trying  to  adapt  to 
her  situation. 


The  other  day  her  mother  wrote: 
"Sharon  is  a different  woman.  Her  atti- 
tudes and  ideas  about  marriage  have 
changed.  Her  home  is  completely  trans- 
formed. Henry  and  she  are  very  happy  to- 
gether.” 

I’ll  have  to  hand  it  to  Sharon,  she  saw 


her  part  in  a marriage  headed  for  “the 
rocks,”  even  though  in  the  beginning  she 
had  blamed  Henry  and  posed  as  a model 
wife. 

Poor  Housekeeper 

One  of  the  areas  which  accounts  for 
nearly  fifty  percent  of  broken  marriages  is 
the  wife’s  failure  as  a housekeeper.  It  can’t 
be  overemphasized.  Sharon  was  the  excep- 
tion with  her  preciseness,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  unhappy  marriages  are 
caused  by  failure  to  keep  house  properly. 

Men  complain  that  they  eat  mostly  from 
tin  cans,  and  then  meals  are  usually  late. 
The  rooms  are  usually  so  untidy  that  they 
are  ashamed  to  bring  friends  in.  Others 
protest  that  the  bathroom  is  always  full  of 


FAMILY  LIFE  AND  LOVE 


THINGS 


Grant  and  Ruth  Stoltzfus,  R.  2,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
For  a poster  of  this  message  send  10^  to  above  address. 


It  takes  jour  things  to  make  a home  successful. 

^ IT  TAKES  LOVE — love  between  father  and  moth- 
er that  is  deep,  growing,  and  lasting.  It  takes  love  for  the 
children  that  provides  for  the  needs  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul. 

^ IT  TAKES  LABOR.  Father  earns  the  living.  Moth- 
er makes  the  house  a home.  And  the  children  learn  to 
work  too. 

^ IT  TAKES  FUN.  Time  out  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion is  an  aid  to  mental  health  for  every  family  member. 
And  it  can  bind  the  family  closer  together. 

IT  TAKES  FAITH.  In  a world  full  of  fear  and 
trouble  and  threat  of  war,  every  home  needs  most  of  all 
the  “shelter”  of  faith  in  God  and  in  His  Son,  the  Saviour. 
Father  and  mother  and  the  children  need  such  a faith 
by  which  to  live  and  to  die. 

Love  and  labor,  fun  and  faith.  If  you  at  your  house 
and  we  at  ours  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  these  things, 
it  will  make  a difference  in  our  homes,  churches,  com- 
munities, and  even  in  the  world. 
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Mennonite  Leaders  of  North  America 
Christopher  Dock  (d.  1771) 


Christopher  Dock  was  a German  Men- 
nonite who  emigrated  to  America  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Skippack  area  by  1714.  There 
is  a tradition  that  Dock  had  been  released 
from  the  German  army  because  of  consci- 
entious objection  to  warfare.  By  the  year 
1718  Dock  had  opened  a school  in  Skippack 
which  he  taught  successfully  for  ten  years. 

The  schools  of  that  period  were  patrons’ 
subscription  schools.  In  1728  Dock  decided 
to  cease  teaching  and  to  farm.  In  1735  he 
bought  a farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in 
what  is  now  Upper  Salford  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  for 
fifteen  pounds  and  ten  shillings.  But  Dock’s 
Mennonite  friends  were  not  content  to  see 
him  abandon  the  schoolroom.  Nor  was  the 
conscience  of  Dock  at  rest.  He  felt  the 
“smiting  hand  of  God”  upon  him  for  with- 
drawing from  his  sacred  calling  as  a 
teacher. 

For  four  summers  he  taught  for  the  Men- 
nonites  in  Germantown.  Finally  in  1738  he 
returned  to  the  classroom  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  teaching  at  Skippack  and  at 
Salford,  three  days  at  each  school  per  week. 
It  is  altogether  likely  that  he  had  taught 
school  in  Germany,  for  he  remarks  in  his 
School  Management:  “It  was  before  known 
to  me  that  school  teaching  in  this  country 
was  far  different  from  in  Germany.  . . .” 
In  any  case,  Dock  became  known  far  and 
wide  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  as  a 
highly  successful  teacher. 

Christopher  Saur,  the  German  Baptist 
(Brethren)  publisher  of  Germantown,  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  having  Dock  write  a 


treatise  on  schoolteaching,  how  to  manage 
a school,  how  to  teach  effectively,  and  how 
to  get  along  well  with  children.  Knowing 
that  Dock  was  a modest  man,  Saur  wrote  to 
Dock’s  friend,  Dielman  Kolb,  the  Mennon- 
ite preacher  of  Salford,  asking  him  to  get 
Dock  to  write  this  essay  on  pedagogy.  In 
this  way,  thought  Saur,  teachers  whose  gifts 
were  not  as  great  as  Dock’s  would  be 
helped,  and  also  parents  would  be  given 
assistance  in  the  nurture  of  children. 

Saur  presented  to  Kolb  a list  of  questions 
which  he  desired  Dock  to  answer  in  his 
treatise  on  teaching.  Kolb  was  successful 
in  getting  Dock  to  write  it,  and  the  job 
was  completed  on  Aug.  8,  1750.  On  one 
point,  however,  Dock  would  not  yield:  the 
manuscript  was  not  to  be  published  during 
his  lifetime.  The  years  rolled  around,  and 
Saur  died.  However,  the  publishing  work 
was  continued  by  his  son,  Christopher 
Saur,  Jr.  Finally,  in  1769  Dock  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  allow  the  Schul-Ordnung 
manuscript  to  be  printed. 

But  by  this  time  the  manuscript  had 
been  lost.  Saur  ran  a notice  in  his  news- 
paper begging  for  its  return  in  case  some- 
one got  it  by  mistake,  and  offering  a re- 
ward of  ten  shillings  to  anyone  who  would 
send  it  in.  A year  later  the  lost  treasure 
was  located  among  Saur’s  possessions  and 
was  immediately  published  as  a large 
octavo  print  of  fifty-four  pages.  (In  1861 
Deacon  Jacob  Nold  of  Leetonia,  Ohio,  had 
the  treatise  reprinted  in  the  plant  of  the 
Gospel  Visitor  at  Columbiana.  A careless 
typesetter  upset  a candle  and  burned  up  a 


page.  This  was  remedied  when  A.  H.  Cassel 
of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  tore  that  page  out  of 
his  own  copy  of  the  Schul-Ordnung  and 
mailed  it  to  Ohio  until  it  could  be  copied.) 

Dock  also  wrote  hymns,  possibly  ten  in 
number,  as  well  as  a Letter  to  his  pupils, 
also  One  Hundred  Rules  of  Conduct  for 
Children  and  A Hundred  Christian  Life- 
Rules  for  Children.  He  is  also  famous  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  for  the  beauti- 
ful Fractur-Schriften  (illuminated  manu- 
scripts) which  he  gave  to  his  children  as 
rewards;  some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  the  Schwenkfelder  Library  at 
Pennsburg,  Pa. 

The  name  of  Dock’s  wife  is  lost,  and  she 
was  already  dead  when  he  wrote  his  will  in 
1762.  At  that  time  Dock  had  two  children: 
Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  Stryckers  who 
lived  on  Dock’s  Salford  farm,  and  Cath- 
arine, wife  of  Peter  Jansen  of  Skippack. 
One  evening  in  1771  Dock  did  not  return 
from  the  schoolroom.  A search  was  insti- 
tuted, and  he  was  found  in  the  schoolhouse 
on  his  knees  dead.  He  had  peacefully 
passed  away,  perhaps  while  in  prayer  for 
his  beloved  pupils. 

His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  (Lower)  Skippack  Mennonite  Church 
and  a simple  stone  was  erected  in  his 
memory,  which  stone  is  still  standing, 
though  slightly  mutilated  by  the  elements. 
In  1915  a more  auspicious  stone  was  set  up 
in  the  same  cemetery  with  this  inscription: 

HERE  CHRISTOPHER  DOCK, 
WHO  IN  1750  WROTE  THE  EARLIEST 
AMERICAN  ESSAY  ON  PEDAGOGY, 
TAUGHT  SCHOOL  AND  HERE  IN 
1771  HE  DIED  ON  HIS  KNEES 
IN  PRAYER. 

— J.C.W. 


baby’s  clothes,  or  lingerie,  or  hose.  Some 
mention  that  they  are  always  running  out 
of  routine  supplies.  This  means  that  in  the 
midst  of  relaxing,  or  a project,  they  have 
to  drop  everything  and  get  the  missing 
item. 

I believe  that  if  a wife  is  interested  in  a 
successful  marriage,  she  will  try  hard  to 
correct  these  deficiencies.  And  as  a sugges- 
tion, to  avoid  running  out  of  routine  sup- 
plies, she  should  keep  a pad  or  paper 
handy  and  jot  down  the  item  just  before  it 
runs  out.  When  the  salt  can  is  half  empty, 
order  another  one.  When  there  are  only 
three  cans  of  baby  food  on  the  shelf,  order 
more. 

Neglect,  Being  Inconsiderate 

Other  husbands  complain  that  their 
wives  neglect  them.  They  don’t  see  to  it 
that  their  husbands  have  clean  shirts.  They 
are  always  too  busy  to  give  a hand,  but 
can  drop  everything  to  do  a favor  for  a 
close  friend.  Others  say  their  wives  want 


to  run  around  until  late;  they  have  to  get 
up  early  for  work,  but  the  wife  can  sleep 
in.  Wives  are  inconsiderate.  They  make 
engagements  without  consulting  their  hus- 
bands. They  must  get  their  own  breakfast. 

Wives  do  well  to  remember  that  after 
marriage  they  must  lose  some  of  their  in- 
dependence. They  must  begin  taking  into 
account  that  "two  are  one.”  With  this  at- 
titude they  will  be  considerate  of  husband’s 
need  for  clean  shirts,  sufficient  rest,  and  a 
nourishing  breakfast. 

Money 

Some  husbands  complain  about  the  wife’s 
unrealistic  approach  about  money.  She 
spends  unnecessarily,  demanding  the  same 
as  her  friends,  or  a false  sense  of  values 
drives  her  on  to  selfish  spending.  She  does 
not  economize  or  sacrifice  in  order  to  save. 

We  wives  must  remember  that  our  lives 
don’t  consist  in  the  abundance  of  our  pos- 
sessions, or  in  the  latest  and  best  gadgets 


and  furnishings,  or  in  many  changes  of 
clothes. 

Wife  Deflates 

The  husband  complains  that  the  wife 
deflates  him  by  contradicting  or  criticizing 
him  before  their  friends.  Or  she  tells  how 
his  office  affairs  should  be  handled.  She 
reminds  him  how  much  money  someone 
else  is  making,  or  compares  his  talents,  his 
abilities,  with  another. 

A wife  must  always  remember  that  each 
one  has  his  own  personality  and  talents. 
She  married  her  lover  for  who  he  was. 

Housework  Not  for  Husband 

Other  complaints  on  the  part  of  hus- 
bands are  that  they  are  required  to  do  a 
regular  share  of  the  housework.  As  a rule, 
a wife  cannot  hold  her  husband  responsible 
for  the  tasks  that  rightly  are  hers.  How- 
ever, if  she  must  work  to  put  him  through 
school  or  support  him  for  other  reasons, 
(Continued  on  page  1113) 
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Youth— Give  Yourself 


Your  General  Mission  Board  Offers 
Opportunities  in: 


Inner  City 

Volunteers  provide  recreation,  day  camp- 
ing, Bible  school  teaching,  remedial  work, 
and  other  creative  and  Christian  relation- 
ships with  persons  in  the  inner  city.  In  St. 
Louis  six  to  eight  volunteers  are  needed  to 
assist  with  the  summer  program  of  Bethes- 
da  Church  and  Plymouth  House,  a nearby 
neighborhood  center.  In  Indianapolis  the 
Concord  (neighborhood)  Center  will  use 
six  volunteers  in  day  camping.  June  15-24 
is  the  time  set  aside  for  both  city  projects. 

Camping 

Emotionally  disturbed  delinquents  and 
other  disadvantaged  children  need  under- 
standing and  guidance.  Nurses,  counselors, 
dietitians,  cooks,  and  laundry  workers, 
along  with  safety  directors,  are  needed  to 
serve  in  interracial  camps  such  as  Men- 
nonite  Youth  Village,  White  Pigeon,  Mich., 
June  14  to  Aug.  13,  15  persons;  Rocky 
Mountain  Camp,  Divide,  Colo.,  June  21  to 
Aug.  20,  11  persons,  minimum  age— 20; 
Camp  Cedine,  Spring  City,  Tenn.,  June  1 
to  Aug.  27,  four  to  six  persons. 

Migrant  Ministry 

Spanish,  Negro,  and  Anglo  migrants 
represent  a marginal  people  who  welcome 
aid  in  self-development.  Cooperating  with 
state  migrant  ministries,  summer  VS-ers 
operate  day  care  schools  and  nurseries,  con- 
duct Bible  schools  and  family  night  ac- 
tivities, and  assist  in  health  education.  Ten 
persons,  not  younger  than  age  20,  are  need- 
ed in  Michigan,  June  4 to  Aug.  13,  and  ten 
persons,  same  minimum  age,  are  needed  in 
Indiana,  July  1 to  Aug.  31. 

Work  Camp  Leaders 

College  students,  20  years  of  age  or  older, 
are  needed  to  be  leaders  from  two  to  eight 
weeks  in  many  "servanthood”  work  camps 
next  summer.  Some  financial  reimburse- 
ment beyond  summer  VS  allowance  will  be 
considered  for  such  leaders. 

Caravans 

Remote  rural  churches  appreciate  itiner- 
ant summer  VS  teams  who  help  with  vaca- 
tion Bible  schools  and  youth  activities  in 
communities  in  Minnesota  and  North  Da- 
kota, New  England,  June  15  to  Aug.  15. 


Institutions 

Students  interested  in  education,  child 
therapy  and  care,  and  geriatrics  will  get 
practical  experience  at:  Beth-Haven  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Mennonite 
Children’s  Home,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Sun- 
shine Children’s  Home,  Maumee,  Ohio; 
Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.;  Home 
for  the  Aged,  Rittman,  Ohio. 

Two  to  four  persons,  fellows  and  girls, 
can  be  used  at  each  place.  The  same  dates 
apply  generally  to  all  locations— June  1 
to  Aug.  31. 

Earning  Opportunities 

Not  all  college  students  can  participate 
in  summer  VS  because  they  must  earn. 
While  the  voluntary  service  is  not  an  em- 
ployment agency,  it  is  interested  in  help- 
ing students  to  a service-oriented  summer 
job. 

For  Further  Information: 

Write  to:  Delvin  Nussbaum,  VS  Person- 
nel Director,  or  Kenneth  Seitz,  Short-term 
VS  Director,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  1711  Prairie  Street,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46515. 
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Away  Next  Summer 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  Offers 
Opportunities  in: 


Educational  Teams 

Remedial  reading  will  continue  in  the 
southern  cities  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  possibly  expand  to  Kan- 
sas City.  Certified  teachers  tutor  potential 
“dropouts”  in  reading  and  other  basic 
courses.  Workers  must  be  interested  in 
interracial  living  and  desire  to  understand 
the  race  problem,  but  the  main  emphasis 
is  on  helping  students  achieve  and  ulti- 
mately take  their  place  in  society. 

Community  Service  and  Inner  City 

Religious  programs,  daily  vacation  Bible 
school,  recreation,  homemaking,  health  edu- 
cation, and  nursery  need  summer  workers, 
along  with  tutoring,  recreation  leadership, 
and  day  camping.  Two  girls  are  needed 
for  a migrant  ministry  in  Illinois,  May  1 
to  Aug.  28.  Older  college-age  youth  will  be 
challenged  by  serving  in  the  context  of 
more  complex  social  problems  at  Friend- 
ship House,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Inner 
City  Protestant  Parish,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(college  juniors  and  above). 


Institutional  Services 

Volunteers  will  serve  mentally  retarded 
children  and  adults  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed.  Work  assignments  include  house- 
keeping, recreation  leadership,  cooking, 
and  various  types  of  patient  services.  Some 
volunteers  may  become  normal  control  pa- 
tients and  assistants  in  clinical  research. 

Two  fellows  and  two  girls  are  needed  to 
assist  the  mildly  retarded  adults  and  chil- 
dren at  a state  hospital  at  Redfield,  S.  Dak. 
Institute  of  Logopedics,  Wichita,  Kans., 
needs  four  men  or  women  to  assist  mental- 
ly retarded  and  otherwise  handicapped 
children. 

Six  to  eight  men  and  women  are  needed 
to  fill  staff  housemother  and  housefather 
vacancies  (because  of  vacationing)  at  the 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  Esopus,  N.Y. 

At  the  Freedom  Gardens  for  the  Handi- 
capped, Mohegan  Lake,  N.Y.,  two  women 
are  needed  to  befriend  the  physically 
handicapped.  Four  men  or  women  can 
assist  in  a day  camp  program  at  Children’s 
Center,  Laurel,  Md.,  a federal  institution. 

Medical  Research 

Participants  in  medical  and  clinical  re- 
search are  wanted  at  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge.  Per- 
sons 21  years  of  age  or  older  are  given 
preference.  A total  of  25  are  needed. 

For  Further  Information: 

Write  to:  Summer  Service,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 
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The  Eastern  Mission  Board  Oflers 
Opportunities  in: 


Camping 

Counselors,  nurse,  kitchen  help,  and  life- 
guard serve  urban  and  rural  youth  and 
adults  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 
Camping  program  runs  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

A camp  near  Tampa,  Fla.,  sponsored  by 
the  churches  in  south  Florida,  needs  a 
girls’  lifeguard,  a boys’  lifeguard,  a regis- 
tered nurse,  and  two  cooks. 

Migrant  Ministry 

In  Potter  County,  Pa.,  volunteers  care 
for  children  of  Negro  migrants  while  their 
parents  work  in  bean  and  potato  fields. 
They  also  participate  in  Harvester  pro- 
grams for  adults,  crafts,  recreation,  and 
worship  services  in  the  camps. 

Needed  from  July  to  October  are  child 


care  and  nursery  workers,  club  leaders, 
cooks,  and  maintenance  men. 

Bible  School  Teaching 
Various  churches  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  southern  New  York  need  teach- 
ers from  two  to  four  week  periods  during 
July  and  August.  Many  of  the  small 
churches  in  Alabama  and  Florida  also  need 
several  teachers  to  assist  in  their  Bible 
schools  from  six  to  eight  week  periods  in 
June  and  July. 

For  Further  Information: 

Write  to:  Voluntary  Service  Office,  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Oak 
Lane  and  Brandt  Boulevard,  Salunga,  Pa. 
17538. 


District  Conference  Camps 
Need  Volunteers 


Camp  Menno  Haven 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference, this  camp  served  some  1,200  per- 
sons during  1964.  For  next  summer’s  pro- 
gram, a staff  of  six  counselors  (three  of 
each  sex),  a camp  nurse,  a nature  resource 
person,  a crafts  instructor,  and  a waterfront 
director  is  needed. 


Write  to: 

Keith  Gingrich,  Camp  Program  Direc- 
tor, 513  S.  Seventh  Street,  Goshen,  Ind. 
46526,  if  you  are  interested. 

Others 

Some  12  camps,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned above,  need  your  help  next  summer. 
Write  to  the  camp  director  of  your  con- 
ference-sponsored camp  for  information  on 
service  openings. 
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Emission  news 


Probe  Inner  City  Needs 

Because  of  their  vision  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  needs  of  the  inner  cities  of 
North  America,  voluntary  service  directors 
from  various  Mennonite  groups  met  in 
New  York  City,  Nov.  27-30,  to  identify  city 
problems  and  get  a firsthand  view  of  urban 
life. 

To  define  what  is  the  “frontier”  of  need 
in  the  inner  city,  the  group  visited  the  East 
Harlem  Protestant  Parish,  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society,  Greenwich  Village  and 
its  newly  formed  counterpart  “The  New 
Bohemia,”  and  the  city  night  court  in  ses- 
sion. 

In  the  discussion  following  these  tours 
several  concrete  observations  emerged.  One 
of  these  was  that  minority  groups  aren’t 
“joiners”— they’re  afraid  of  organization  be- 
cause the  power  structures  (slum  land- 
lords, even  city  planners,  etc.)  are  accused 
of  suppressing  them.  The  church  is  gen- 
erally associated  with  these  organizations, 
thus  making  the  slum  masses  skeptical  of 
most  mission  attempts. 

In  light  of  this  problem,  Fred  Webber, 
resource  person  from  the  East  Harlem  Prot- 
estant Parish,  said,  “One  of  the  urgent  mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  church  is  to  witness 
to  these  power  structures,  making  them 
more  conscious  of  social  abuse.” 

Another  observation  was  the  fact  that  our 


“The  movement  of  white  population  to  sub- 
urban areas  and  the  concentration  of  Negro 
population  in  the  central  city  will  be  intensi- 
fied during  the  next  15  years  . . . says  Ber- 
nard Weissbourd,  president  of  Metropolitan 
Structures,  Inc. 


conventional  worship  practices  often  do 
not  speak  to  the  urban  mind  and  heart. 
City  churches  need  more  freedom  to  ex- 
periment in  this  area. 

“What  can  our  small  denomination  do 
for  the  great  problems  which  plague  our 
cities?”  was  another  question  raised.  One 
suggestion  was  to  coordinate  our  relief  and 
mission  efforts  with  existing  social  agencies 
in  the  city  who  are  better  organized  to 
remedy  some  of  the  social  ills. 

A final  question  had  to  do  with  what  a 
Mennonite  volunteer  goes  through  in  a 
city  assignment.  The  group  concluded  that 
too  often  the  problem  of  city  adjustment 
and  the  "cultural  lag”  of  volunteers  has 
been  overdrawn.  Youth  are  known  to  make 
more  impact  by  simply  being  thrust  into 
the  situation. 

Currently  there  are  four  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  city.  Reflecting  on  the 
meeting,  relief  and  service  director  Ray 
Horst  said,  “We  need  to  do  more  through 
our  mission  and  service  programs  in  aid- 
ing our  city  churches  in  their  search  for 
ways  to  be  the  church  in  the  inner  city.” 

Review  Impact  of 
Fair  Display 

The  inter-Mennonite  committee  sponsor- 
ing the  Mennonite  World’s  Fair  display 
met  in  New  York  City  on  Dec.  5. 

The  committee,  representing  Eastern 
Board,  General  Conference  Mennonites, 
and  the  General  Mission  Board,  reviewed 
the  experience  of  the  six  weeks  of  the  1964 
Fair  season,  with  all  those  who  attended  the 
display,  and  took  action  to  improve  our 
witness  in  the  light  of  reactions,  and  to  seek 
qualified  persons  to  attend  the  display  next 
year. 

“We  Will  Never  Forget 
the  Congo” 

Our  medical  work  at  Tshikapa  and  Ka- 
londa  was  an  experience  which  we  shall 
never  forget;  we  were  able  to  do  and  see 
things  unfamiliar  to  us  in  the  States. 

Here  we  treated  diseases  which  one  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  saw  at  home:  malaria,  smallpox, 
leprosy,  tetanus,  and  especially  in  the  chil- 
dren, intestinal  worms  and  malnutrition. 
Often  we  were  called  upon  to  make  deci- 
sions and  do  procedures  usually  handled 
by  specialists  in  the  States. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  frustrations  and 
problems.  The  number  of  patients  need- 
ing care  was  more  than  we  could  handle 
while  maintaining  high  medical  standards. 
We  would  often  see  30  or  40  patients  in  an 
afternoon  clinic  and  would  make  general 
hospital  rounds  on  our  300  patients  once 
a week.  There  were  inadequate  diagnostic 
facilities;  so  we  had  to  treat  symptoms  if  a 
diagnosis  couldn’t  be  made  from  history, 
physical  exam,  and  a few  simple  lab  tests. 
We  were  often  short  of  essential  drugs, 
such  as  penicillin,  aspirin,  and  antima- 
larials. 

It  was  frustrating  for  me,  with  little  ex- 
perience in  surgery,  to  be  called  upon  for 
surgical  emergencies  when  Dr.  Zook  was 
away.  But  remembering  that  those  we 


helped  would  not  have  been  helped  had  we 
not  come  to  Congo,  the  problems  seemed 
small  compared  with  the  satisfaction  we 
received  from  this  rewarding  experience. 

Living  in  a foreign  culture  was  a new 
experience  for  us.  We  were  happy  that  the 
missionaries  taught  us  Tshiluba,  the  local 
language,  so  that  we  could  begin  to  com- 
municate with  those  around  us.  But  we 
found  that  intercultural  communication  is 
much  more  involved  than  simply  knowing 
the  language. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  friendships  we 
were  able  to  make  with  Congolese.  But  so 
often  we  felt  a barrier;  we  were  the  white 
people,  living  in  the  nice  houses,  having 
the  nice  clothes,  while  they  had  so  little. 
Our  Christian  codes  of  conduct— so  much 
a part  of  Western  society— codes  of  truth- 
fulness, morality,  honesty,  property,  love, 
and  the  Christian  family,  seemed  so  foreign 
to  them,  even  after  they  had  professed  to 
be  Christian. 

Making  friends  and  learning  to  com- 
municate with  people  of  another  culture 
was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  edu- 
cational aspect  of  our  assignment.  We  have 
learned  that  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
intercultural  understanding;  nevertheless, 
it  is  only  through  such  understanding  and 
friendship  that  our  mission  can  be  effective. 

—Ray  and  Ruth  Milhouse,  West  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.,  recently  returned  from 
two  years  of  medical  service  in  the 
Republic  of  Congo. 

Blankets  for  700,000  Homeless 

In  early  November,  Typhoons  Iris  and 
Joan  staged  an  off-season  attack  on  the  ex- 
posed coastline  of  central  South  Vietnam 
reaping  a grim  harvest  of  7,000  deaths  and 
700,000  homeless  in  six  provinces. 

Affected  by  the  disaster  are  3,091,335  peo- 
ple in  a region  with  an  annual  crop  pro- 
duction of  370,000  tons.  Food  is  scarce  now. 
The  700,000  hardest  hit  will  require  at 
least  four  months’  assistance  with  food, 
clothing,  and  blankets. 

Churches  in  the  United  States  through 
Church  World  Service  and  churches  in 
Germany  through  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  immediately  made  available  mon- 
ey, food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  to 
be  channeled  through  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  sole  Protestant  relief  agen- 
cy in  Vietnam.  MCC  Vietnam  director  Paul 
Longacre,  with  headquarters  in  Saigon,  is 
currently  giving  the  emergency  program 
his  full-time  attention. 

Eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  disaster 
funds— 1 13,000  from  German  churches  and 
|5,000  from  Church  World  Service— were 
allocated  to  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. Half  of  this  amount  will  be  used 
to  purchase  food,  clothing,  household  uten- 
sils, and  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of 
homes.  The  other  half  will  be  used  to  cover 
transportation  costs  to  move  the  supplies 
into  the  interior. 

All  relief  agencies  in  Hong  Kong  were 
requested  to  release  foodstuffs  from  their 
surplus  food  programs  against  a guaranteed 
replacement  in  60  days.  Thus  500  tons  of 
food  were  secured  from  CARE,  Church 
World  Service,  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
Lutheran  World  Service,  and  the  Mennon- 
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ite  Central  Committee.  All  of  it  was  im- 
mediately moved  by  U.S.  government  ship- 
ping facilities. 

Soon  after  the  tropical  storms  subsided, 
American  and  Vietnamese  government 
representatives  succeeded  in  stockpiling  a 
two-week  supply  of  food  in  each  provincial 
capital.  But  the  big  need  is  for  bedding, 
clothing,  and  yard  goods. 

Help  Hurricane  Stricken 

“Houses  were  ripped  into  shreds,  people 
hurled  2,000  feet  through  the  air,  and  a 
60-foot  oyster  boat  was  plucked  from  the 
water  and  thrown  into  the  cane  fields,” 
said  John  E.  Wenger,  pastor  of  the  Men- 
nonite  church  at  Allemands,  La.,  follow- 
ing the  strike  of  Hurricane  Hilda  in  south- 
ern Louisiana  on  Oct.  3. 

The  news  of  the  savage  storm  flashed 
across  the  country.  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  Region  II  director  Lewis  Britsch 
contacted  Red  Cross  officials  in  New  Or- 
leans for  complete  details.  Then  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  MDS  organization  for  volun- 
teers. Altogether,  24  men  from  Alabama, 
eight  from  Florida,  and  three  from  Louisi- 
ana participated  in  the  disaster  cleanup 
for  three  days,  Oct.  12-14. 

Twenty-three  people  died  as  a result  of 
the  storm,  215  were  injured,  and  85  were 
hospitalized.  A total  of  1,500  families  suf- 
fered loss. 

“It  was  a new  experience  in  this  part  of 
Louisiana  to  see  Mennonite  Disaster  Serv- 
ice in  action,”  says  Wenger.  “It  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  bayou  people  as  an 
act  of  love  and  consideration  to  those  who 
had  suffered  loss.” 

Evangelical  Reaffirmation 

On  the  evening  of  Oct.  31  a large  con- 
gregation met  at  the  Aibonito  Mennonite 
Church  in  Puerto  Rico  to  celebrate  the 
447th  anniversary  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. 

All  the  evangelical  churches,  according  to 
missionary  Elvin  Snyder,  of  the  interior 
part  of  Puerto  Rico  were  invited  and  most 
participated,  including  Baptists,  Method- 
ists, Pentecostals,  besides  Mennonites. 

Speaker  for  this  occasion  was  Dr.  Luis 
Farre,  formerly  of  Argentina  and  now  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico  and  at  the  Evangelical 
Seminary  in  Rio  Piedras.  Besides  several  of 
the  Mennonite  ministers,  representative 
ministers  of  all  the  other  denominations 
also  took  part  in  the  service. 

Besides  Dr.  Fare’s  specialization  in 
Greek  philosophy,  he  is  also  an  authority 
on  don  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  a notable 
Spanish  essayist  and  philosopher  whose 
hundredth  anniversary  is  being  celebrated 
also  this  year.  Dr.  Farr6  sustains  the  view- 
point that  Unamuno  was  not  Protestant 
in  spite  of  certain  inclinations. 

The  important  emphasis  at  this  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  faith  was  that  the  Christian 
Church  must  keep  herself  in  constant  refor- 
mation (re-formation)  based  on  her  perfect 
Form  (Christ  Jesus)  for  every  age. 


A new  Bible  House,  at  Broadway  and 
61st  Street  in  New  York  City,  adjacent  to 
the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  will  be  occupied  by  the  American 
Bible  Society  early  in  1966,  the  year  of  the 
society’s  150th  anniversary. 

A major  feature  will  be  a library  of 
100,000  volumes  devoted  to  only  one  book 
—the  Bible— in  some  1,200  languages  and 
dialects,  the  largest  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  present  library  of  22,000 
volumes  long  has  been  listed  as  a major 
visitors’  attraction  by  the  New  York  Con- 
vention Visitors  Bureau. 

The  society,  the  most  broadly  based  Prot- 
estant organization  in  the  country,  is  the 
Scriptural  agency  for  68  denominations. 
Activities  are  restricted  to  translation,  pub- 
lication, and  distribution  of  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  and  encourage- 
ment of  its  use. 

The  society  is  now  engaged  in  a broad 
program  of  advance  which  will  reach  its 
climax  in  1966  when  it  hopes  to  achieve  a 
distribution  of  75  million  copies  of  Scrip- 
tures annually.  In  1963,  about  half  this 
total  was  distributed. 

For  nearly  a century  and  a half  the  so- 
ciety has  continually  extended  its  program. 
Its  goal  for  this  past  year  was  to  distribute 
at  least  40  million  copies  of  Scriptures  in 
some  450  languages  and  dialects  in  131 
countries.  The  expanded  program  serves 
46  nations  recently  opened  to  the  society- 
nations  heretofore  largely  uncommitted  in 
spiritual  loyalties. 

The  Translations  Department,  together 
with  similar  experts  in  many  other  Bible 
societies,  is  now  providing  help  to  persons 


translating  and  revising  the  Scriptures  in 
more  than  500  languages.  Today  more 
than  3,000  translations  in  131  countries  on 
all  six  continents  are  vigorously  at  work. 

The  society  has  a special  concern  for  the 
blind  and  last  year  supplied  more  than 
58,000  Scriptures  in  Braille  and  on  records. 

The  new  building  will  make  possible 
many  activities  which  have  been  deferred 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  space.  The  lo- 
cation near  the  Lincoln  Center  was  chosen 
because  many  of  the  arts  are  closely  related 
to  Biblical  sources  and  inspiration  and  the 
society  hopes  to  strengthen  this  connection. 

“Never  before  has  the  world  so  needed 
the  strength  and  peace  of  religious  teach- 
ings as  found  in  the  Bible,"  James  Z.  Net- 
tinga,  executive  secretary  of  the  society, 
stated.  "Our  great  challenge  for  the  ‘New 
Age’  is  to  bring  the  Bible  to  the  ‘be- 
wildered’ emerging  on  the  shores  of  civili- 
zation at  home  and  abroad.” 

Among  activities  planned  are: 

Conferences  to  determine  whether  a Bi- 
ble translation  is  possible  on  which  the 
major  faiths  might  agree. 

A wider  variety  of  translations  for  differ- 
ent levels  of  understanding,  such  as  those 
for  different  age  groups,  literacy,  and  in- 
terests. 

Research  into  Bible  reading  habits. 

Offering  assistance  to  those  countries 
which  need  help  in  organizing  their  own 
facilities  for  Bible  translation,  publication, 
and  distribution. 

Adequate  library  space  for  Bible  transla- 
tors and  historians. 

Training  of  volunteers  to  distribute 
Scriptures. 
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Church  conferences  to  encourage  Bible 
reading  and  use. 

Scripture  publication  through  mass  me- 
dia other  than  printing  through  use  of 
tapes,  records,  films,  television,  and  radio. 

Scripture  publication  in  modern  format 
with  attractive  bindings,  type  faces,  illus- 
trations, and  readers’  aids. 

Studies  to  encourage  use  of  Scriptures  on 
college  campuses. 

New  types  of  Scripture  production  for 
special  needs,  such  as  for  the  blind,  elderly, 
emotionally  disturbed,  mentally  retarded, 
or  brain  injured. 

The  society  offices  are  now  divided 
among  three  locations,  two  of  which  are 
rented.  The  existing  Bible  House  on  Park 
Avenue  and  57th  Street  will  be  sold. 

Urie  Bender,  secretary  of  literature  for 
the  General  Mission  Board,  is  one  of  the 
204  denominational  delegates  to  the  ad- 
visory council  of  the  society. 

MAKE  YOUR  MARRIAGE  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  1 107) 

then  I think  no  husband  should  resent 
such  chores. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  she  neglects  the 
daily  duties  because  of  TV,  clubs,  reading 
magazines  or  fiction,  or  outside  activities, 
then  he  has  a right  to  complain. 

Disrupt  Schedule 

Let’s  see  now  where  husbands  fail.  Wives 
complain  that  they  disrupt  the  household 
schedule.  They  arrive  late  for  meals,  or 
early,  and  demand  them  at  once.  They 
take  the  car  on  marketing  days  without  ex- 
planation. Others  complain  that  their  hus- 
bands plan  an  afternoon  of  golf,  or  a 
weekend  out,  when  there  are  lots  of  repairs 
or  chores  about  the  house  they  need  to  do. 

I guess  we  wives  will  have  to  remember 
that  a detailed  schedule  is  hard  to  main- 
tain. Yes,  we  want  regular  mealtimes,  but 
then  we  mustn’t  get  grouchy  when  the  time 


is  changed.  Husband’s  work  often  isn’t 
scheduled  so  definitely.  And  maybe  he 
leaves  home  on  free  afternoons  because  he 
isn’t  appreciated  when  he  is  there. 

Takes  Me  for  Granted 

Others  report  that  whatever  they  do,  hus- 
band takes  it  for  granted.  He  never  has  a 
word  of  praise,  a pat  on  the  shoulder,  or  a 
hug  to  express  his  gratefulness. 

A wife  must  realize  that  men  usually 
aren’t  as  expressive  as  women.  Further- 
more, when  husband  receives  compliments, 
and  verbal  expressions  of  appreciation,  he 
will  be  quick  to  catch  on. 

Other  Complaints 

Other  wives  complain  that  their  hus- 
bands slight  them  in  public.  They  fail  to 
take  their  coat,  hold  the  door  open,  or  in- 
terrupt when  they  talk,  or  criticize  them 
to  their  family. 

Naturally,  simple  courtesies  are  appre- 
ciated, but  these  little  things  are  easily  for- 
given, easy  to  correct. 

Maybe  the  criticism  to  his  family  is  just 
teasing.  That’s  a far  cry  from  deliberately 
exposing  faults  and  mistakes. 

Wives  complain  that  their  husbands  are 
not  fair  with  the  money.  They  splatter  the 
bathroom  mirrors  when  brushing  teeth. 
They  drop  whatever  they  look  at  just  wher- 
ever they  happen  to  finish. 

A wife  should  realize  that  many  men  are 
guilty  of  some  of  these  accusations.  Some 
are  guilty  of  them  all.  She  may  indirectly 
try  to  correct  such  habits,  but  should  her 
husband  continue,  she  will  just  have  to 
grin  and  bear  it. 

Every  home,  you  know,  needs  two  bears— 
“bear  and  forbear.” 

Other  wives  complain  that  their  hus- 
bands don’t  talk  to  them.  While  it  is  true, 
men  vary  in  their  ability  to  share  ideas  and 
feelings,  the  wife  must  share  part  of  this 
blame.  Communication  is  sharing,  and 
hinges  entirely  on  this.  Two  are  involved 
in  sharing.  One  alone  can’t  do  it. 


What  a Man  and  a Woman  Need 

Well,  these  complaints  I’ve  been  men- 
tioning may  be  justifiable;  again,  they  may 
not.  But  no  undertaking  dependent  on 
joint  efforts  of  two  people  can  be  satisfac- 
tory if  either  one  shirks  his  duties,  evades 
responsibility,  or  belittles  the  other’s  con- 
tributions. 

The  wife  who  wants  her  husband  to  ad- 
vance will  do  well  to  examine  herself  to  see 
if  she  is  keeping  pace. 

The  husband's  improving  skills  are  re- 
warded by  promotions,  by  raises,  but  a 
wife's  are  not.  She  needs  appreciation 
from  her  family,  especially  from  her  hus- 
band, to  supply  encouragement  to  greater 
accomplishmen  ts. 

A woman  wants  a man  to  be  the  hero. 
She  wants  him  to  challenge  the  best  in  her. 

A man  wants  a happy  wife.  Probably  dis- 
content and  fretfulness  have  spoiled  more 
loves  than  any  other  single  factor.  “A 
happy  wife  who  lets  a man  know  that  she  is 
glad  to  be  living  with  him  gives  him  so 
much  confidence  that  he  feels  he  could  lick 
the  universe.  A Frenchwoman’s  advice  to 
her  granddaughter  fits  in  well:  ’Remember, 
petite,  to  find  some  way  to  be  happy,  for 
when  you  are  sad,  you  grow  plain;  when 
you  are  plain,  you  grow  bitter;  when  you 
are  bitter,  then  you  are  very  disagreeable, 
and  a disagreeable  woman  has  nothing— 
neither  friends,  nor  love,  nor  content- 
ment.’ ”i 

When  you  are  tempted  to  complain 
about  your  marriage,  turn  your  criticism 
on  yourself.  Maybe  you’ve  failed.  Maybe 
you’ve  become  bitter,  discontented,  have 
lost  happiness.  Ask  God  to  help  you  change 
where  change  is  necessary.  Ask  Him  for 
grace  to  accept  that  which  can’t  be  changed. 
Convince  yourself  that  your  husband’s  good 
qualities  more  than  compensate  for  his  fail- 
ings. With  such  an  approach  you  can  make 
your  marriage  work. 

1.  Ardis  Whitman,  Woman’s  Day. 

—Heart  to  Heart. 
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Secret  Societies,  533 
What  Are  People  Hearing  Us  Say 
About  the  Gospel?  624 
Witness  at  World’s  Fair,  544 
Keeney,  William 
Book  Reviews,  434,  476 
Kehler,  Larry 

Baptists  and  the  Mennonites  in 
Russia,  The,  447 

Baptists  in  Soviet  Union  Minister 
to  over  Three  Million,  403 
History  of  Baptist  Church  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  427 
Ministry  of  Reconciliation,  516 
Relief  and  Service  in  Canada,  780 
Kennel,  Gladys 
Drought  or  Blessing?  886 
Gaining  Any  Weight?  947 
Kinder,  Alice  J. 

Like  Apples  of  Gold,  235 
Two  Smiles  to  Remember,  689 
King,  Martha 
We  Are  Changed,  723 
King,  Samuel  M. 

First  Fifty  Years,  The,  1045 
Kniss,  Lloy  A. 

Hold  That  Fast,  57 
Koch,  Roy  S. 

Afterthoughts  on  the  Youth 
Convention,  890 

Barren  Prayer  Meeting,  The,  261 
Big  General  Conference  for  Youth, 
A,  387 

Marked  Down  Christians,  213 
Miracle  of  Conversion,  The,  157 
Parable  of  Family  Restless,  The, 
834 

Krabill,  Russell 
We  Went  to  Kouts,  34 
Krabill,  Willard 
Mind  If  I Don’t  Smoke?  538 
Kratz,  James 

Among  the  Underdeveloped  Tobas, 
980 

Christian  Education  in  the  Toba 
Church,  230 

Tobas  in  Transition,  228 
Kraus,  C.  Norman 

Christian  Doctrine  of  Man,  5 
Kraus,  Phebe  L. 

Appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
An,  611 

Heads  Bowed— Eyes  Closed,  487 
Kraybill,  Paul  N. 

Task,  The,  628 
Kreider,  Janet 
Called  to  Be  Sent,  847 
Kreider,  John  T. 

I Thirst,  217 
Kreider,  Roy 
Frontier  Theology,  340 
Kuhns,  Menno 
Church’s  Mission,  The,  204 
Lambright,  Lois 
In  Puerto  Rico,  81 
Landis,  Paul  G. 

Bible  and  Race,  The,  647,  664,  689, 
712,  735,  754,  777,  803 
Conformed  Life,  The,  609 
Creating  Love  in  Stanfield,  Ariz., 
80 

Questions  and  Answers  About  the 
Indian  Settlement  Project  in 
Paraguay,  186 
Lapp,  G.  J. 

Being  Something,  97 
Lapp,  John  A. 

Book  Review,  589 
Lapp,  John  E. 

Book  Review,  926 
Churches  of  Hatfield  Speak  on 
Race  Relations,  The,  121 
Ebenezer,  153 
Forgiveness,  333 

How  to  Be  Creative  in  Time  of 
Change,  491 
Larson,  Joseph  T. 

Great  Invitation,  The,  817 
Lauterbach,  Doris 
We  Decided  to  Stay,  582 
Lauterbach,  William 
Community  Uplift  in  MarlboTo, 
753 

Lauver,  Mary  E. 

Believe,  Ot>ey,  and  Understand,  58 


Lawrence,  John 

Baptists  in  Samarkand,  12 
Lederach,  John  M. 

Shining  Up  the  Unused,  226 
Lederach,  Paul  M. 

Reflections  on  a World  Convention, 
1005 

Role,  Responsibility,  Relationship 
of  Various  Church  Units,  25 
Lee,  Robert 

Book  Reviews,  23,  676 
Lehman,  Grace  Dorothy 
Mother’s  Home-going  (P),  377 
Lehman,  Harold  D. 

Case  for  the  Christian  High  School, 
The,  824 
Lehman,  J.  Irvin 
If  We  Confess  Our  Sins,  141 
Leis,  Vernon 

Need  for  Many  Ministers,  The,  690 
On  the  Use  of  Pronouns,  523 
Please  Read  the  Instructions  (ed), 
883 

Lichti,  Leonard 
Challenged  and  Changed,  722 
Lind,  Ivan  R. 

Book  Review,  762 
Fall  of  Man,  The,  373 
Lind,  Marcus 

When  the  TV  Went  Out,  463 
Litwiller,  Nelson 

Lift  Up  Your  Eyes,  911 
Livingstone,  William  D. 

Don’t  Get  Married,  393 
Luccock,  Halford  E. 

Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  The,  35 
McFillen,  Nola  Mae 
Sky  Is  Not  the  Limit,  The,  712 
Mahan,  Mildred  Caldwell 
Quiet  Time  Is  Never  Lost  Time, 
810 

Malagar,  P.  J. 

Strangers  Who  Suffer  Adversity,  850 
Mann,  David  W. 

Prayer,  A,  537 
Mann,  Mrs.  Lester 
Importance  of  Missionary  Training, 

Martin,  Allen 

Missions  and  the  Brazilian 
Revolution,  581 
Martin,  Dick 

I -W— Embarrassment  or  Challenge, 
272 

Martin,  Enos  D. 

Star  in  the  Night,  A,  1077 
Martin,  Glenn  B. 

Book  Reviews,  135,  565,  589,  676, 
1031 

Martin,  Jason 
Called  to  Share,  205 
Martin,  J.  B. 

Communion,  845 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
Plans,  119 

Retirement— To  What?  867 
Martin,  Noah  S. 

Voice  Is  Heard,  A,  261 
Martin,  Ruth  P. 

Is  Our  Evangelism  Biblical?  260 
Mennonite  Church  as  I See  It,  The, 
291 

Martin,  Susan 
I Am  Naive,  973 
Listen,  Lord,  I’m  Praying,  234 
Martin,  Titus 
Paid  in  Full,  463 
Marty,  Martin  E. 

Treasures  for  a New  Age,  617 
Massanari,  Fern  I. 

Prayer,  A,  358 
Mast,  Edna 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  Hospital, 
1003 

Mast,  Moses 

Concerns  for  Separation,  465 
Mast,  Robert 
Prayer,  A,  735 
Meloon,  Marion 

Flare— and  God’s  Care,  The,  214 
Metzler,  A.  J. 

Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  L023 
Church  in  the  Decade  Ahead,  The, 
1 

Commission  Plans  a Convention, 
The,  537 

Working  Together  in  General 
Conference,  139 
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Metzler,  Edgar 
Selective  Service  Act,  225 
Metzler,  Emma 

Summer  at  Springdale,  Arkansas, 
The,  80 
Metzler,  Ethel 
Book  Review,  87 
Light  for  the  Sightless,  956 
Metzler,  James  and  Rachel 
Confession  of  a Southerner,  The, 
121 

Meyer,  Fred  E. 

VS  Project  at  Home,  950 
Miller,  D.  D. 

Christ  Evaluates  True  Discipleship, 
236 

Miller,  Dorcas  S. 

Time  or  Eternity?  224 
Miller,  Edward  J. 

God's  Prayer  List,  324 
Miller,  Ella  May 

Make  Your  Marriage  Work,  1106 
Miller,  Ernest  E. 

Concept  of  the  Church,  A,  982 
Finding  Joy  in  Our  Work,  341 
Frontiers  of  New  Churches  Today, 
1068 

Lift  Up  Yout  Eyes,  958,  1006 
Miller,  Eugene  A. 

When  We  Fail,  417 
Miller,  Marlin 

Evangelical  Pacifism  in  Southern 
Germany,  1065 
Miller,  Paul  M. 

By  All  Means  to  Save  Some,  578 
My  Repentings  Are  Kindled 
Together,  1052 

Offering— An  Act  of  Worship,  The, 
802 

What  Is  Christian  Worship?  645 
Miller,  S.  Paul 

Living  Christ  in  India,  The,  14 
Miller,  S.  Paul  and  Vesta 
Sharing  Christ  with  an  Outstation 
Congregation,  60 
Mills,  Roberta 
Louder  Than  Words,  613 
Mininger,  Paul 

Stewards  of  Our  Heritage,  857 
Mishler,  Dorsa 

Ministry  of  Reconciliation,  516 
Mitton,  Laurie 
Church  on  the  Campus,  56 
Mosemann,  John  H. 

Stewardship  of  the  Gospel,  841 
Mosemann,  Orpah 
Role  of  the  Missionary  Nurse,  468 
Stay-at-Home  Counterparts,  494 
Mosemann,  Ruth 
Missionary  Close-up,  580 
National  Church  at  Work,  The, 
560 

Moyer,  A.  M. 

Why  Look  Only  at  the  Waves?  927 
Moyer,  Marie 
Are  We  Too  Late?  868 
Mumaw,  John  R. 

Book  Reviews,  549,  589,  676,  1031 
Miracle  of  the  Resurrection,  The, 
861 

Nafziger,  Berniece 
Influence  of  a Christian  Mother, 
The,  375 
Nelson,  Boyd 

For  Pioneers  Only  (ed),  1099 
Good  News-64  (ed),  883,  907,  931 
Neufeld,  Elmer 

Teaching  and  Learning  in  Africa, 
61 

"We  Expected  to  Die,"  1104 
Newswanger,  E.  R. 

About  Camels  and  Needles,  159 
Does  It  Make  Any  Difference?  788 
What  Next?  335 
Nissley,  D.  Lowell 

Risks  of  Responsibility,  The,  19 
Nissley,  Peter 

Follow  Not  the  Counsel  of  the 
Wicked,  107 
Nitzsche,  Bertha 
Book  Review,  565 
Nofsinger,  Miriam 
Mother’s  Last  Special  Day,  377 
Nussbaum,  Nathan 
Give  unto  Him  Gifts,  1041 
Prayer,  A,  462 
Osborne,  Millard 

Responsible  Discipleship  (ed),  1019 


Third  Alternative,  A?  699 
Oswald,  Nora 

Water  from  Many  Wells,  388,  413, 
422,  461,  499,  511,  602,  698,  711, 
735,  754,  1041 
Oyer,  Mary  K. 

Tribute  to  Walter  Yoder,  A,  1040 
Pattillo,  Manning  M. 

Two  Kinds  of  Christianity  on  the 
Campus,  734 
Payne,  James 

Bible  Reading  and  Prayer,  1087 
Peachey,  Paul 

Calling  of  Every  Man,  The,  29 
Church  in  the  City,  1089 
Faith,  Fear,  and  the  1964  Elections, 
887 

Peachey,  Shem 

Mennonites  and  Other  Protestants, 
714 

Peters,  Calvin  J. 

Pharisaism  in  Our  Day,  949,  975 
Phipps,  Lee  Ralph 
Gathering  Clouds,  353 
Preston,  Vivian 

Shoplifting  Stems  from  Moral 
Decay,  475 
Raid,  Howard 
AM  AS  Conference,  123 
Rajaiyah,  Levi 

Man  to  Whom  the  Lord  Spoke,  A, 
182 

Ramer,  C.  J. 

Repentance  unto  Salvation,  117 
Redekop,  Calvin 

Individual  and  Tradition,  The,  778 
Regehr,  Curt 

Building  Homes  for  Skopje,  380 
Reimer,  Earl 

Unsanforized  Christians,  1017 
Reitz,  Herman 
Atonement,  The,  53 
Morning  There  Was  No  Sermon. 
The,  465 
Ressler,  Lina  Z. 

Gethsemane  (P),  107 
Rich,  Elaine  Sommers 
Great  Freer,  The  (P),  935 
Richards,  Wesley 

Mid  the  Intellectual  Climate  of 
Japan,  980 
Rinden,  Arthur  O. 

Family  Affair,  A,  212 
Ropp,  John  L. 

Ministerial  Support.  Yes?  No?  335 
Roth,  Arnold  C. 

Coming:  Program  Guide,  486 
Prayer,  A,  1022 

Program  Guide:  How  to  Use  This 
New  Tool,  1038 
Roth,  Beatrice 
Prayer,  A,  811 
Roth,  Marianne 

Community  Nurse  at  Calling  Lake, 
752 

Rudy,  John  H. 

Giving  Guides  for  Christian 
Stewards,  122 

Will  of  Your  Own,  A,  1002 
Ruth,  Arthur  D. 

Dry  Fountains,  321 
Ruth,  John  L. 

Experiment  in  Evangelism,  124 
Illusions  and  Disillusionment,  541 
Sadler,  George  E. 

When  Sorrow  Comes,  78 
Sauder,  J.  Paul 

Boat  Christians  (P),  203 
Don’t  Send  Us  Back,  382 
It  Is  . . . Blessed  ...  to  Receive, 
522,  635 

Let  George  Do  It,  787 
What  Is  Marriage  For,  Anyway? 
691 

Schmucker,  Walter  and  Vera 
Barr  Camp,  717 
Schrag,  Menno 

Cost  of  Discipleship  (ed),  1083 
Lesson  from  History,  490 
Schrock,  T.  E. 

To  the  Silent  Mourners,  698 
Schumm,  Dale 
Prayer,  A,  999 
Schurmann,  Fred 

Hollywood  Hoopla,  487 
Seamands,  John  T. 

Lessons  from  Younger  Churches, 
934,  945,  973 


Sell,  Glen  M. 

Blind  See,  The,  271 
Shank,  Audrey  B. 

Found  (P),  1061 
Who  Is  a Missionary?  312 
Shank,  James  M. 

Sanctification,  269 
Shank,  J.  Ward 
Christian  and  the  Problem  of 
Racial  Distinctions,  The,  663 
Shantz,  Ruth  E. 

To  the  Worldly  Wise  (P),  599 
Shelly,  Maynard 

First  Amendment  and  Us,  The 
(ed),  571 

Missions  Face  an  Unfriendly  World, 
254,  274,  294,  318,  342,  361 
Shenk,  Barbara 
God  of  the  Living,  713 
Shenk,  Stanley  C. 

European  Beachhead,  The,  549 
God  and  History,  211 
God  Is  Good,  235 
Is  This  the  End  Time?  1097 
Jesus  and  "The  Common  People," 
501 

On  What  Date  Were  You  Born 
Again?  755 

Power  of  Personal  Testimony,  The, 
261 

Religious  but  Unrighteous,  163 
Seven  Suggestions  on  Bible 
Reading,  510 
Superiority  of  Truth,  278 
Shenk,  Wilbert 

Asia— Continent  in  Turmoil,  630 
Shetler,  Sanford  G. 

On  Sacrificing,  311 
Showalter,  Paul 

Volunteer  Staff,  A,  1041 
Singer,  Helen 

Beyond  Tomorrow,  288 
What  Would  I Have  Done?  211 
Why  Did  I Wait?  31 
Slabaugh,  Moses 

In  Such  an  Hour  as  Ye  Think  Not, 
388 

Our  Ancient  Foe,  609 
Swear  Not,  557 
Smock.  Philip 

Our  Pastor’s  Wife  (P),  976 
Snyder,  Douglas 

Reactions  to  Morning  and  Evening 
Services,  827 
Sommers,  Merle 

South  American  Chorus  Tour,  A, 
10 

Souder,  Eugene  K. 

“Give  the  Winds  a Mighty  Voice," 
448 

Stalter,  Edwin  J. 

Book  Reviews,  135,  349,  589,  636 
Ten  Commandments  for  the 
Congregation,  976 
Stauffer,  J.  Mark 

"And  When  They  Had  Sung  a 
Hymn,"  324 

Book  Reviews,  136,  549,  589,  989 
"Go  . . . Make  Disciples,"  475 
Good  Singing  in  Your  Church,  289 
Place  to  Stand,  A,  415 
Portrait  of  a Pilgrim,  213 
Time  for  Charity,  A,  379 
"Unto  You  Therefore  Which 
Believe,"  755 

Your  Home— A Church,  769 
Stauffer,  Melvin 
Enemy  Strategy,  160 
Steinmann,  N. 

Christian  and  the  Law,  The,  863 
Christian  and  the  Sabbath,  The, 
1086 

Christian  and  "Unclean"  Meats, 
The,  909 

I Command  Thee  This  Day,  299 
My  Brother’s  Keeper,  725 
Stoesz,  Edgar 

Appalachia:  On  the  Outskirts  of 
Hope,  892,  916 
Stoll,  Joseph 

Some  Things  Won’t  Average,  625 
Stoltzfus,  Mrs.  D.  D. 

Thoughts  on  Prayer,  586 
Storms,  Everek  R. 

How  Civilized  Are  We?  665 
Strauch,  Paul  E. 

This  Business  of  Giving,  915 


Studer,  Gerald  C. 

Book  Reviews,  524,  565,  700,  1031 
Stutzman,  E.  Elizabeth 
He’s  Waiting,  787 
Suter,  Daniel  B. 

Criticism,  8 
Sutter,  C.  R. 

Approach  to  Higher  Education, 
An,  423 
Prayer,  A,  286 
Swartzentruber,  Hubert 
Gospel  in  the  Asphalt  Jungle,  The, 
1088 

Swartzentruber,  Mark 
What  About  Prayer  Meeting?  891 
Talmage,  T.  DeWitt 
Resurrection,  The,  241 
Thiessen,  J.  J. 

Workers  Together  with  God,  158 
Thomas,  David  N. 

Holiness  of  Life,  357 
Thomas,  Halcyon  M. 

Supplication  (P),  1037 
Thomas,  Winburn  T. 

Biblical  Basis  of  Stewardship,  529 
Tieszen,  Helen  R. 

Everyone  Should  Have  Enough  to 
Eat,  1042 
Toye,  Samuel  A. 

Christian  Mission— An  African 
View,  The,  601 
Treger,  Dale 
Sick  Among  Us,  The,  20 
Story  That  Had  to  Be  Told,  A,  251 
Troyer,  Charity  G. 

Prayer,  A,  559 
Troyer,  Orpha  D. 

Just  Thinking,  20 
Trueblood,  D.  Elton 

Paradox  of  the  School  Decision, 
The,  575 
Unruh,  Verney 
From  Small  Beginnings,  870 
Impressions  of  a Returning 
Missionary,  315 
Vogt,  M.  C.  and  Esther 
Sharing  Christ  with  Nibhai,  430 
Vogt,  Virgil 
Angry  CO,  An,  588 
Wagner,  Martha 

God’s  Order  Versus  Our  Order,  298 
Is  Adult  Baptism  Enough?  788 
Learning  War,  801 
Watson,  C.  Hoyt 

I Missed  the  Christian  College,  290 
Watson,  Tom,  Jr. 

Things  God  Cannot  Do,  813 
Weaver,  Amos  W. 

Christian  Morality,  265 
Weaver,  Edwin 
Why  They  Can’t  Wait,  1004 
Weaver,  G.  C. 

Keep  Christ  in  Christmas,  1063 
Weaver,  Paul  M. 

“Lived  in  All  Good  Conscience," 
67 

Weber,  Edward 

Searching  for  Real  Answers,  827 
Weber,  Nellie  B. 

Communion  (P),  845 
Wenger,  A.  Grace 
Modern  Art  and  Poetry,  223 
Wenger,  Fannie 
Book  Review,  677 
Wenger,  J.  C. 

Anglo-Saxon  Bibles,  466 
Book  Review,  477 
Do  We  Still  Need  a Holy  Day?  305 
From  Coverdale  to  Rheims,  515 
Glossolalia,  137 

John  Fretz  Funk  (1835-1930),  94 
King  James  Version  and  Its  First 
Two  Revisions,  The,  536 
Mennonite  World  Conference 
Plans,  119 

Revised  Standard  Version,  The,  559 
Veiling  of  the  Christian  Women, 
The,  773 

What  of  Modem  Versions?  579 
William  Tyndale,  Martyr  for  the 
English  Bible,  489 
Wenger,  Linden  M. 

Christian  Salutation,  The,  797 
Wiebe,  Peter  B. 

Christian  Assurance,  285 
Wiebe,  Rudy 
Our  Way  at  Easter,  247 
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Williams,  Lois  Anne 
Rededicated  to  Service,  927 
Wingert,  Norman  A. 

I Like  Life  Smooth,  313 
Winn,  Albert  C. 

Two  Shall  Be  One,  The,  441 
Witmer,  Robert 

With  the  Retarded  in  Paris,  981 
Wood  rum,  Lon 

Face  of  Flint,  The,  688 
Wyse,  Aldine 

Does  Your  House  Tell?  989 
Yake,  C.  F. 

Credit  to  Whom  Credit  Is  Due,  511 
Yoder,  Arlin 

Church's  "Worldliness,”  The,  66 
Yoder,  Donald 

Creating  Love  at  Eureka,  111.,  80 
Yoder,  Ida  M. 

Do  You  Lock  Yourself  In?  59 
How  Dwelleth  the  Love  of  God 
in  Him?  29 
Yoder,  John  Howard 
Church  Discipline,  709 
Yoder,  J.  Maynard 
Genius  of  Islam,  The,  1069 
Yoder,  J.  Otis 
Justification,  245 
Yoder,  Mary  Jean 
My  Purpose,  782 
Yoder,  Paul  and  Elva 
Summer  in  Vermont,  80 
Yoder,  Paul  T. 

"Other  Sheep  I Have,"  428 
Yoder,  Richard  W. 

Predicament,  278 
Yoder,  S.  C. 

Whither  Are  We  Going?  113,  143 
Yost,  Eva 

Teen-Ager’s  Cry  in  the  Night,  A,  9 
Zehr,  Eldon  I. 

Needed:  A Sense  of  Urgency,  435 
Zehr,  Howard  J. 

Book  Reviews,  135,  926 
Foot  Washing,  749 
Zehr,  John  D. 

Be  Ye  Reconciled  to  God!  309 
Book  Review,  365 
Unchanging  Christ,  The,  481 
Zook,  Ellrose 

Don’t  Buy  That  Book!  (ed),  771 
Quarreling  with  the  Past  (ed),  3 
Revised  Standard  Version,  The 
(ed),  555 

Teaching  for  the  Days  Ahead,  736 
Too  Much  Money  (ed),  419 
What  the  Gospel  Herald  Brings  to 
You,  98 
Zook,  Gordon 

1964  Mennonite  Youth  Convention, 
603 

Zook,  Oliver  H. 

Christmas  Meditation,  A,  1067 
Zook,  Rosemary 
Painting  the  Goshen  Portrait: 
Values,  55 

SUBJECT 

Alcoholism 

Tobacco  and  Alcohol  (ed),  115 
Art 

Art  for  a Quilt’s  Sake?  422 
Atheism 

Colony  for  Atheists,  A?  490 
Lesson  from  History,  490 
Baptism 

Is  Adult  Baptism  Enough?  788 
Baptists  in  Russia 
Baptists  and  the  Mennonites  in 
Russia,  The,  447 

Baptists  in  Soviet  Union  Minister 
to  over  Three  Million,  403 
History  of  Baptist  Church  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  427 
Russian  Baptists’  Visit  (ed),  507 
Bible,  The 

Anglo-Saxon  Bibles,  466 
Bible— Cornerstone  of  Civilization, 
The,  1033 

Centrality  of  Scripture  (ed),  1035 
From  Coverdale  to  Rheims,  515 
King  James  Version  and  Its  First 
Two  Revisions,  The,  536 
Revised  Standard  Version,  The,  559 
Revised  Standard  Version,  The 
(ed),  555 

Treasures  for  a New  Age,  617 
What  of  Modern  Versions?  579 


William  Tyndale,  Martyr  for  the 
English  Bible,  489 
Bible  Study 

Living  with  Our  Bibles,  235 
On  Handling  the  Bible,  224 
Book  Shelf 

Adventures  in  Christian  Living,  763 
Alcohol  and  Your  Life,  589 
Angel  at  Her  Shoulder,  565 
Are  Parochial  Schools  the  Answer? 
477 

Basis  of  Christian  Unity,  The,  23 
Beginning  Your  Ministry,  87 
Beliefs  That  Live,  589 
Biblical  Realism  Confronts  the 
Nation,  477 

Black,  White,  and  Gray,  789 
Camping  for  Christian  Youth,  326 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Ministers, 
The,  87 

Christ’s  Eternal  Invitation,  135 
Christian  Faith  and  War  in  the 
Nuclear  Age,  The,  476 
Christian  Issues  in  Southern  Asia, 
499 

Church  in  a Diverse  Society,  The, 
636 

Church  in  the  City,  The,  135 
Concordia  Bible  Dictionary,  763 
Congregation  in  Mission,  The,  926 
Dilemmas  of  a Reconciler,  The,  434 
Dynamic  of  All-Prayer,  The,  763 
East  Bay  and  Eden,  191 
Envoys  of  Peace,  809 
For  Preachers  and  Other  Sinners, 
1031 

Free  in  Obedience,  549 
Get  Off  the  Fence,  676 
God’s  Stewards,  763 
God’s  Will  and  Your  Life,  676 
His  Name  Was  John,  700 
How  to  Lead  Informal  Singing,  549 
Human  Rift,  The,  325 
In  Sorrow’s  Lone  Hour,  989 
In  the  Midst,  549 
Invitation  to  Discipleship,  1031 
Layman  Views  World  Missions, 
The,  636 

Mama  Was  a Missionary,  589 
Masterpieces  of  Christian 
Literature,  589 
Mennonite  Exodus,  365 
Mennonites,  Who  and  Why,  23 
Ministering  to  Deeply  Troubled 
People,  676 

Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  The,  676 
Missionary  Principles,  789 
My  Body  Broken,  135 
New  American  Standard  New 
Testament,  523 

Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many,  926 
Proclaiming  the  Parables,  23 
Racial  Problem  in  Christian 
Perspective,  The,  589 
Relevant  Salvation,  A,  989 
Religion  and  Birth  Control,  589 
Sanctity  of  Sex,  The,  349 
Spiritual  Secrets  of  Famous  Saints, 
1031 

Splendor  from  the  Sea,  389 
Tell  Me  How,  636 
They  Met  God,  1031 
Things  Most  Surely  Believed,  589 
Training  of  Church  Choirs,  The, 
135 

Upon  the  Earth,  23 
What  Youth  Are  Thinking,  412 
When  Children  Worship,  87 
While  I’m  on  My  Feet,  565 
Who  Brought  the  Word,  565 
Why  Not  Just  Be  Christians?  1031 
Zestful  Living  for  Older  Adults, 

135 

Broadcasting 

From  Frustration  to  Freedom,  517 
"Give  the  Winds  a Mighty  Voice,” 
448 

Mennonite  Hour  Listener  Survey 
Now  in  Progress,  126 
To  Whom  Are  We  Saying  It?  829 
Your  Mission  Board  at  Work,  1006 
Brotherhood 

Church  a Brotherhood,  The  (ed), 
267 
Change 

Quarreling  with  the  Past  (ed),  3 
Third  Alternative,  A?  699 


Christ 

Answer  Is  Apparent  (ed),  419 
I Thirst,  217 

Pioneer  of  Our  Faith  (ed),  331 
Unchanging  Christ,  The,  481 
“Unto  You  Therefore  Which 
Believe,"  755 

Word  Became  Flesh,  The,  936 
Christ,  Second  Coming  of 
Christ's  Coming  Again,  885 
In  Such  an  Hour  as  Ye  Think  Not, 
388 

Is  This  the  End  Time?  1097 
Christian  Commitment 
Draft  and  Commitment  (ed),  219 
Great  Invitation,  The,  817 
In  His  Service,  611 
Pastor’s  Charge,  The,  253 
Should  a Christian  Ask  "Why”?  602 
Christian  Education 

Approach  to  Higher  Education,  An, 
423 

Association  of  Mennonite 
Elementary  Schools,  288 
Buying  a College  Education,  424 
Case  for  the  Christian  High  School, 
The,  824 

Christian  Education  (ed),  283 
Developments  in  Christian 
Elementary  Education,  914 
Federal  Aid  for  Mennonite  Schools, 
400 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Mennonite 
Higher  Secondary  School,  1044 
First  Fifty  Years,  The,  1045 
I Missed  the  Christian  College,  290 
Long-Term  Planning  in  Mennonite 
Education,  978 
Missions  or  Colleges,  376 
Our  Colleges  and  World  Mission, 
292,  316 

Reflections  on  a World  Convention, 
1005 

Replying  to  "An  Approach  to 
Higher  Education,"  535 
Salvadorian  Summer,  A,  913 
Trustees  for  an  Age  of  Crisis,  281 
We  Are  Changed,  723 
Christian  Freedom 

Christian  and  the  Law,  The,  863 
Christian  and  the  Sabbath,  The, 
1086 

Christian  and  "Unclean"  Meats, 
The,  909 

Freedom  in  Truth,  297 
Christian  Growth 
Gaining  Any  Weight?  947 
Grow  in  Grace  (ed),  443 
Christian  Living 
Abnormal  Americans,  118 
"And  When  They  Had  Sung  a 
Hymn,”  324 

Answer  Is  Apparent  (ed),  419 
Are  You  Branded  for  Christ?  905 
Beyond  Tomorrow,  288 
Blessed  Little  Things,  The,  499 
Brainwashing,  988 
Christian  Morality,  265 
Do  You  Lock  Yourself  In?  59 
Does  It  Make  Any  Difference?  788 
Don’t  Lose  Your  Leisure,  724 
Drought  or  Blessing?  886 
End  Is  the  Beginning,  The  (ed), 
707 

Enemy  Strategy,  160 
Evangelistic  Living,  194 
Follow  Not  the  Counsel  of  the 
Wicked,  107 

Forced  Off  the  Fence!  839 
Fruit  of  the  Spirit  (ed),  659 
God’s  Order  Versus  Our  Order,  298 
Greener  Pastures,  436 
Have  You  Made  Your 
Commitment?  636 
How  Civilized  Are  We?  665 
I Command  Thee  This  Day,  299 
Is  All  This  Lavish  Living 
Necessary?  775 

Jesus  and  the  Mennonites,  577 
Louder  Than  Words,  613 
Marked  Down  Christians,  213 
Moving  Onward,  106 
My  Purpose,  782 
On  the  Road  (ed),  443 
One  Source  of  Rest,  The,  988 
Our  Human  Relations  (ed),  971 
Pharisaism  in  Our  Day,  949,  975 
Place  to  Stand,  A,  415 


Portrait  of  a Pilgrim,  213 
Power  of  Personal  Testimony,  The, 
261 

Seek  and  Ye  Shall  Find,  299 
Straightest  Path  (ed),  307 
Take  a Stand  for  Decency,  399 
Thoughts  as  the  Curtains  Close, 
1101 

Victorious  Life,  The,  866 
When  We  Fail,  417 
Who  Calls  upon  God?  (ed),  771 
Who  Is  My  Neighbor?  813 
Whom  Do  We  Glorify?  725 
Why  Did  I Wait?  31 
Christian  Nurture 
Annual  Manual,  54 
Awful  and  Wonderful  (ed),  819 
Being  Something,  97 
Bible  Reading  and  Prayer,  1087 
Blurb  of  the  Blah  Blah,  248 
Coming:  Program  Guide,  486 
Does  Your  House  Tell?  989 
Early  Warning,  119 
Intergenerational  Gap,  285 
Is  the  Church  Taking  Too  Much 
Time?  398 

More  Leadership  Training  Helps, 
1043 

Nurture  Dropouts,  78 
Parable  of  Family  Restless,  The, 
834 

People  Keep  Asking,  198 
Rules  for  Home  Education,  96 
Save  the  Builder,  222 
School  Ahead— Danger?  729 
Sneak  Quote,  A,  142 
Story  That  Had  to  Be  Told,  A,  251 
Teaching  for  the  Gathered  Life, 
969 

Think  About  This,  277 
Torches  in  Your  Home,  446 
What  Hit  "Learning  to  Lead”?  310 
Which  Shall  It  Be:  Moral 
Vaccinations  or  Moral  Vacations? 
625 

Christianity 

Arm’s  Length  God,  An,  586 
Christianity  Is  Positive  (ed),  51 
Devitalizing  Christianity,  681 
His  Wonders  to  Perform,  800 
Religious  but  Unrighteous,  163 
Supernatural  Religion,  793 
Two  Kinds  of  Christianity  on  the 
Campus,  734 
Christmas 

Carol  of  Remembrance,  1085 
Christmas  Celebrations,  1077 
Christmas  Is  a Time  for  Giving, 
979 

Christmas  Meditation,  A,  1067 
Christmas  Peace  (P),  1067 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  1023 
Closed  Christmas,  1081 
Found  (P),  1061 
Give  unto  Him  Gifts,  1041 
God  . . . Hath  . . . Spoken  (ed), 
1083 

Good  News  (ed),  1059 
In  Nazareth  Town  (P),  1085 
Joyous?  Why?  1077 
Keep  Christ  in  Christmas,  1063 
Solemn  Responsibility  (ed),  1059 
Star  in  the  Night,  A,  1077 
This  Gift  Also  (ed),  1035 
What  Is  Christmas?  1061 
When  Is  Christmas?  1057 
Church,  The 

Church  a Brotherhood,  The  (ed), 
267 

Church— A Dynamic  Community, 
The,  378 

Church  in  the  City,  1089 
Church  in  the  Decade  Ahead,  The, 
1 

Church  on  the  Campus,  56 
Church’s  Threefold  Task,  The,  182 
Colony  of  Heaven,  657 
Concept  of  the  Church,  A,  983 
Dynamic  Community,  The,  33 
Gathered  and  Scattered  (ed),  595 
Gospel  in  the  Asphalt  Jungle,  1088 
Hold  That  Fast,  57 
Jerusalem  Church  Faces  Change, 
1037 

Lessons  from  Younger  Churches, 
934,  945,  973 
Let’s  Be  the  Church,  457 
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Mennonite  Church  as  I See  It,  The, 
291 

Mennonite  Witness,  The,  43 
Mennonites  and  Other  Protestants, 
714 

More  on  Donkeys,  249 
Morning  There  Was  No  Sermon, 
The,  465 

Museum  or  Mission?  724 
Musty  Museums  or  . . . (ed),  643 
Needed— A Sense  of  Urgency,  435 
Our  New  Life  in  the  Old  Church, 
512 

Parish  and  the  Prisoner,  1024 
Role,  Responsibility,  Relationship 
of  Various  Church  Units,  25 
Servants  One  to  Another,  144 
Ten  Commandments  for  the 
Congregation,  976 
Touched  by  the  Divine  (ed),  971 
True  Function,  The  (ed),  843 
Voice  Is  Heard,  A,  261 
Whither  Are  We  Going?  113 
Why  Our  Church  Grows,  55 
Your  Home— A Church,  769 
Church  and  State 

Bible  Reading  and  Prayer,  1087 
Christian’s  Relation  to  the  State, 
The,  421 

Congregational  Discussion  of 
Political  Decisions,  A,  951 
Paradox  of  the  School  Decision, 
The,  575 

Study  in  Church-State  Relations,  A, 
889 

Church  Camps 
Barr  Camp,  717 

Camp  Counselors  Are  the  Key,  386 
Camping— An  Equal  Partner,  325 
District  Conference  Camps  Need 
Volunteers,  1110 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  389 
Little  Eden,  130 

Many  Faces  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Camp,  The,  187 

Mennonite  Camping  Association,  22 
Rocky  Mountain  Camp,  262,  278, 
389 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  278 
Unique  Ministry  of  Camping,  The, 
325 

Church  Concerns 
Current  Issues  Under  Christ,  159 
Faith,  Fear,  and  the  1964  Elections, 
887 

First  Amendment  and  Us,  The 
(ed),  571 

London  Student  Centre,  1090 
Moral  Issues  in  the  Election  of 
1964,  826 

My  Repen  tings  Are  Kindled 
Together,  1052 

Paradox  of  the  School  Decision, 
The,  575 

Study  in  Church-State  Relations,  A, 
889 

What  Next?  335 
Church  Extension 

Elkhart  County  Church  Extension 
Study,  953 
Church  Leaders 

Need  for  Many  Ministers,  The,  690 
Role  of  the  Pastor’s  Wifc,  The,  977 
To  All  Ministers,  159 
Tribute  to  Walter  Yoder,  A,  1040 
Your  Pastor  Is  Human,  Too,  976 
Church  Music 

Better  Sunday  School  Music,  289 
God’s  Victorious  Singers,  954 
Good  Singing  in  Your  Church,  289 
South  American  Chorus  Tour,  A, 
10 

Church  Schools 

Accreditation  for  Hesston  College, 
410 

Bethany  Christian  High  School, 
260,  409 

Bible  Schools— A Continuing 
Consideration,  978 
Central  Christian  High  School,  464, 
512 

Challenged  and  Changed,  722 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
School,  1000 

Conrad  Grebel  College,  1050 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  9,  120, 
376,  488,  888,  952,  1000,  1040 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  Elects 
New  President,  32 
Goshen  College,  160,  200,  258,  288, 
336,  410,  464,  488,  822,  888,  1011, 
1040 

Hesston  College,  120,  200,  258,  336, 
409,  634,  888,  1050 
Iowa  Mennonite  School,  79,  952 
Michigan  Mennonite  Bible  School, 
952 

Our  Three  College  Faculties  Meet, 
863 

Painting  the  Goshen  Portrait: 
Values,  55 

Ross  T.  Bender  Appointed  New 
Dean  at  Goshen  College  Biblical 
Seminary,  110 
Student  Testimony,  A,  400 
Communication 

Are  You  Communicating?  806,  830, 
851,  918,  937,  958,  982 
Communism 

Anti -Communism  on  the  Radio  and 
in  the  Press,  337 

Communism  and  Anti-Communism, 
338 

God,  Marx,  and  Communism,  513 
Renouncing  the  “God  That  Failed” 
(ed),  331 
Compassion 

Exercising  the  Army  of  Compassion 
(ed),  219 

Compensation,  97 
Conformity 

Conformed  Life,  The,  509 
Let’s  Look  at  Our  No’s,  44 
Conscience 
Alarm  Clock!  626 

I Just  Couldn’t  Sing  This  Hymn, 
627 

“Lived  in  All  Good  Conscience,” 
67 

Conversion,  The  Miracle  of,  157 
Covetousness,  The  Church 
Community  and,  402 
Creativity 

How  to  Be  Creative  in  Time  of 
Change,  491 
Criticism,  8 
Current  Events 
TV  Trial  (ed),  27 
Decision  Making 

Decision  Making  in  a Brotherhood 
(ed),  75 

What  Would  I Have  Done?  211 
Discipleship 

Christ  Evaluates  True  Discipleship, 
236 

Cost  of  Discipleship  (ed),  1083 
Divine  Healing 
Anointing  with  Oil,  821 
Doctrines 

Anointing  with  Oil,  821 
Atonement,  The,  53 
Be  Ye  Reconciled  to  God!  309 
Christian  Assurance,  285 
Christian  Baptism,  731 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Man,  5 
Christian  Salutation,  The,  797 
Church  Discipline,  709 
Church’s  Ministry,  The,  621 
Communion,  845 
Conformed  Life,  The,  509 
Destiny  of  the  Believer,  The,  997 
Destiny  of  the  Unbeliever,  The, 
1021 

Divine  Adoption,  461 
Doctrinal  Series  (ed),  3 
Fall  of  Man,  The.  373 
Foot  Washing,  749 
Forgiveness,  333 
Holiness  of  Life,  357 
If  We  Confess  Our  Sins,  141 
Incarnation,  The,  573 
Justification,  245 
Living  Ordinances,  661 
Lord’s  Day,  The,  685 
Miracle  of  Conversion,  The,  157 
Miracle  of  the  Resurrection,  The, 
861 

New  Birth,  The,  197 
Pattern  for  Redemption,  A,  77 
Price  of  Power  in  Prayer,  The,  485 
Pursuing  God,  The,  599 
Repentance  unto  Salvation,  117 
Sanctification,  269 
Swear  Not,  557 

Third  Absurdity,  The  (ed),  747 


Veiling  of  Christian  Women,  The, 
773 

Dreaming  of  Dreams,  The,  73 
Easter 

Easter  Means  Life,  250 
Our  Way  at  Easter,  247 
Prayer,  A,  248 
Ecumenism 

Frontiers  of  New  Churches  Today, 
1068 

Evangelism 

By  All  Means  to  Save  Some,  578 
Evangelistic  Living,  194 
Experiment  in  Evangelism,  124 
Frontier  Theology,  340 
“Go  . . . Make  Disciples,”  475 
Heads  Bowed— Eyes  Closed,  487 
Illusions  and  Disillusionment,  541 
Is  Our  Evangelism  Biblical?  260 
Faith 

Action  or  Reaction,  248 
Belief  and  Faith  (ed),  907 
Consider  the  Lilies,  1042 
Debate  or  Declare  (ed),  531 
Faith  Without  Works,  635 
Open  Eyes  (ed),  795 
Power  Behind  Faith,  The,  723 
Saving  Faith,  221 
Sky  Is  Not  the  Limit,  The,  712 
Talking  Faith,  A (ed),  619 
Understanding  of  Faith,  An,  505 
We  Must  Seek  Jesus— Alone,  699 
Why  Look  Only  at  the  Waves?  927 
Family  Worship 
Closest  Hour,  The,  476 
Meaningful  Family  Worship,  201 
Suggestions  for  Family  Worship,  99 
Fellowship 
Just  Thinking,  20 
Filmstrips 

New  Films  Available,  184 
Giving 

At  Harvest  time  (ed),  731 
Giving,  For  What?  806 
It  Is  . . . Blessed  ...  to  Receive, 
522,  635 

It’s  Budget  Time,  782 
Personal  vs.  Impersonal  Giving,  870 
Secret  Giving,  227 
Tax  Cut  and  Giving  (ed),  355 
That  Outside  Giving  (ed),  907 
Glossolalia,  137 
Goals 

Dreaming  of  Dreams,  The,  73 
God 

Flare— and  God’s  Care,  The,  214 
God  and  History,  211 
He  Cares  (ed),  371 
Our  Father  God,  286 
Things  God  Cannot  Do,  813 
Gospel,  The 
Gospel,  The  (ed),  795 
Gospel  Personified,  The,  798 
Stewardship  of  the  Gospel,  841 
Gospel  Herald 

Missions  Section  in  Retrospect,  100 
Missions  Section  or  Missions 
Magazine?  102 

Place  of  a Denominational  Paper 
in  the  Local  Congregation,  The, 
108 

Special  Centennial  Issue  (ed),  91 
What  the  Gospel  Herald  Brings  to 
You,  98 

Graduate  Student 
Neglected  Ministry,  A,  37 
Gratitude 

Forget  Not  All  His  Benefits,  314 
Walk  with  God,  A,  324 
Guidance,  Divine 

Bible  and  Personal  Decisions,  The, 
553 

Winning  Her  to  Christ,  79 
Hate 

Testing  the  True  (ed),  355 
Hell 

Is  Hell  a Ghost  Town  or  a Boom 
Town?  202 
Homes 

Home  and  the  World,  The,  237 
Home  Questions  (ed),  371 
Homes  for  the  Aged 
Goshen  Retirement  Community 
Named,  232 

In  a Retirement  Home,  675 

Menno-Haven  Opens,  960 

Wyse  Appointed  Administrator,  227 


Idols 

Strange  Gods,  705 
Integration 

Integration  and  Mission,  382 
In  ter -Mennonite  Ministers’  Meeting, 
467  6 

Joy,  Christian  (ed),  195 
Judging 

To  Judge  or  Not  to  Judge,  346 
Leisure,  Fruitful  (ed),  859 
Literature,  Christian 
Are  We  Too  Late?  868 
Arm  of  the  Church,  1004 
Books  Abroad— A Sharing  Project, 
254 

Church  Paper  in  Japan,  58 
From  Small  Beginnings,  870 
Past  and  Present  (ed),  91 
Reflections  on  a World  Convention, 
1005 

Shall  We  Have  a Religious  Paper? 
29 

Why  They  Can’t  Wait,  1004 
Your  Mission  Board  at  Work,  1070 
Lord’s  Day,  The 

Do  We  Still  Need  a Holy  Day?  305 
Love 

Larger  Love  (ed),  195 
Let  Us  Love  (ed),  155 
Time  for  Charity,  A,  379 
Marriage 

Don’t  Get  Married,  393 
Hollywood  Hoopla,  487 
Make  Your  Marriage  Work,  1106 
Meaning  of  Marriage,  The,  445 
What  Is  Marriage  For  Anyway?  691 
Materialism 

About  Camels  and  Needles,  159 
I Like  Life  Smooth,  312 
Is  All  This  Lavish  Living 
Necessary?  775 

It’s  Time  to  De-accumulate,  313 
Money  and  Things  (ed),  459 
On  Sacrificing,  311 
Things,  96 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
Meeting  (ed),  947 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities 

Annual  Mission  Board  Meeting,  593 
58th  Annual  Meeting  of  MBMC, 
596 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities  Annual  Meeting,  381 
Missionary  Bible  Conference,  449, 
670 

Your  Mission  Board  at  Work,  758 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Aid  for  Algerian  Refugees,  540 
Everyone  Should  Have  Enough  to 
Eat,  1042 

MCC  Annual  Report,  165-180 
MCC  Offers  Opportunities  in;  1109 
Ministry  of  Reconciliation,  516 
Our  Brother’s  Keeper,  404 
Project  Handicap,  405 
Relief  and  Service  in  Canada,  780 
Servants  One  to  Another,  144 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
Building  Homes  for  Skopje,  380 
Mennonites  Doing  Something,  692 
Mennonite  General  Conference 

Our  Giving  to  General  Conference, 
811 

Working  Together  in  General 
Conference,  139 
Mennonite  Leaders 

Mennonite  Leaders  of  North 
America: 

Brackbill,  Benedict  (1655-1720), 
979 

Burkholder,  Hans  (?-1744),  1023 
Dock,  Christopher  (d.  1771),  1107 
Funk  (died  1760),  1043 
Gottschalk,  Jacob  (1666-1763), 
1087 

Herr,  Hans  (1639-1725),  1003 
Hostetter,  Jacob,  1067 
Rittenhouse,  William  (1644- 
1708),  953 

John  Fretz  Funk  (1835-1930),  94 
New  Series  About  Mennonite 
Leaders  (ed),  947 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
AM  AS  Conference,  123 
Inter-Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Meeting  (ed),  531 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  11,  31 
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Our  Brother's  Keeper,  404 
Servants  One  to  Another,  144 
Mennonite  World  Conf.  Plans,  119 
Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship 
Afterthoughts  of  the  Youth 
Convention,  890 
Biennial  MYF  Convention,  662 
Big  General  Conference  for  Youth, 
A,  387 

For  MYF-ers  the  Word  Is 
“Kitchener,”  358 
Kitchener  and  Kerygma,  401 
Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  799 
MYF  Workshops  for  Adults,  686 
New  Dimension,  A,  467 
1964  Mennonite  Youth  Convention, 
603 

Reflections  on  Mennonite  Youth 
Convention  1964,  827 
Why  Quiz?  161 
Ministerial  Support 
Are  We  Giving  Our  Pastors 
Enough?  199 

Ministerial  Support.  Yes?  No?  335 
Miracles 

Need  of  the  Miraculous  (ed),  155 
Missions 

Anabaptist-Free  Church 
Conference,  606 

Asia— Continent  in  Turmoil,  630 
Baptists  in  Samarkand,  12 
Called  to  Be  Sent,  847 
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Hockman  Family,  Norman,  673 
Hostetler,  Marian,  104 
Hostetler,  S.  Jay  and  Ida,  433 
Kanagy  Family,  Lee,  232 
Kniss,  Paul  and  Esther,  256 
Kratz  Family,  James,  1028 
Lee,  Robert  and  Nancy,  546 
Martin  Family,  Allen,  984 
Martin,  Grace,  184 
Mast  Family,  Harvey,  1092 
Miller,  Cecil  and  Judith,  742 
Miller,  Ernest  and  Ruth,  897 
Miller,  S.  Paul  and  Vesta,  633 
Mosemann,  John  and  Ruth,  83 
Moyer  Family,  Carson,  721 
Musselman  Family,  Glenn,  785 
Nafziger  Family,  Mervin,  296 
Sauder,  Joan,  833 
Schwartzentruber  Family,  Kenneth, 
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Seitz,  Kenneth  and  Grace,  760 
Selzer,  Arietta,  208 
Shank  Family,  David,  696 
Shantz,  Harold  and  Sandra,  385 
Snyder  Family,  Mario,  1073 
Stauffer,  Robert  and  Evelyn,  652 
Weaver,  Edwin  and  Irene,  408 
Witmer  Family,  Robert,  474 
Yoder,  Marjory,  873 
Youth 

Afterthoughts  of  the  Youth 
Convention,  890 

Mennonite  Youth  Convention,  799 
Movement  of  Youth  (ed),  595 
Reflections  on  Mennonite  Youth 
Convention  1964,  827 
Teen-Ager’s  Cry  in  the  Night,  A,  9 
Youth  and  the  Church  (ed),  395 
Youth— Give  Yourself  Away  Next 
Summer,  1108 
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